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Acre,  product  of 47 

Acid,  free,  in  soils 42 

Address,  Col.  Needham's,  27 ;  Wilder's  pomt>- 
logical,  70 ;  of  B.  P.  Foore        ...  96 

Aeration  of  the  soil 373 

Agriculture,  State  Board  of,  54,  101, 131,  135, 
194,371,  388  ;  at  the  south,  69 ;  in  Mass.,  237 ; 
bequcbt  to,  253 ;  art  in,  285 ;  an  honorable 
pursuit,  429 ;  early  taste  for,  470 ;  progressive,  502 
Agricultural,  transactions  of  Essex  County,  86, 
108,  120,  500,  525,  530;  libraries,  189;  re- 
ports, 224,  373 ;  fair  in  Boston,  255 ;  educa- 
tion, 319 ;    periodicals,   prejudice    vs.,  405 ; 

press,  spirit  of  408 

Air,  pure,  and  sleep 335 

Almshouse,  Bridgewater       .        .        .        .        178 
America,  North  Western        .        ...  59 

Animalcula;,  singular 306 

Animal,  dead,  185,  238;   breeding,  301;  skin- 
ning, 328  ;  kindness  to,  475 ;  a  new,  among  us  568 
Ants,  black    .        .         .        .        .         319, 365, 408' 
Appearances,  utility  of  ....        472 

Apple,  remarks  on  the,  38;  large,  78,  132; 
insects  that  infest' the,  91;  the  trunk,  114, 
149,  198;  cuttings,  118;  seeds  of  the,  130; 
how  to  pack,  145;  Famense,  215;  fall  pippin 
and  Brown,  218  ;  Siberian  crab,  300 ;  wormy, 
346  ;  this  year,  360, 452 ;  yellow  Belle  Flower, 
408 ;  parcr,  new,  456,  491 ;  and  grapes,  .  524 
April  flowers  and  flower  gardens  .        .        .        153 

Arbor  vitss 133 

Ashes,  319 ;  coal,  259 ;  and  plaster,  experiments 

with 572 

Asparagus,  to  raise  gaint,  189 ;  bed  of  415 

August 345 

Awards  and  medals      .        .        •        ^       .        390 
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Bacon,  how  to  keep,  96 ;  to  cure  ...  96 

Baga,  mta,  and  beans 857 

Barley,  a  flne  field  of,  78 ;  meal,  218 ;  bread        462 

Barometer,  a  wooden 491 

Bam,  a  modem,  233, 234 ;  much  in  a  .  548 

Beans,  for  sheep,  144,  233  ;  and  rata  baga,  357 ; 
fattening  properties  of,  428 ;  early  Victoria        467 

Beef,  very  fine 314 

Bee,  on  wintering,  49,  177  ;  hives,  203,  279, 822, 
327  ;  culture  of,  352,  478 ;  moth,  336 ;  about, 
369,  .382,  411 ;  how  to  transfer,  425;  Lang- 
Btroth  on  the,  461  ;  errors  about  535 

Birds,  33  ;  activity  of,  68 ;  snow,  family  of,  174  ; 
swallow,  family  of,  219,  274 ;  spare  the,  291 ; 
bobolink,  299  ;  about,  355 ;  cherry    .        .        386, 

Blind,  window 378 

Bones,  167 ;  mill  for  grinding,  260 ;  as  manure,   81 7 1 

Books,  new 213 

Borer,  a  tall,  107,  224,  315, 865;  apple  tree,  887, 

897,  460 


Boys,  an  evening  with  the,  89 ;  who  wish  to  be 
men,  104 ;  labor  of,  242, 882 ;  wages,  244, 851 ; 
farmer's,  338 ;  education  of,  891 ;  a  word  to, 
892 ;  example  for,  440 ;  one  of  the   .  488 

Brake,  yellow 285 

Bread,  healthy,  78,  100;  pone,  855,  358;  ripe, 

104,  226 ;  oricular 510 

Brown,  Simon,  letter  from,  396,  404,  454,  474, 

481,  485,  518 
Bups,  cucumber,  848 ;  vine  .  .  ;  377,  898 
Bmlding  in  fiosty  weather    .  156 

Bushes,  cutting,  453  ;  time  to  kill  479,  549 

Butter,  making,  181,  268,  295,  299,  301,  452; 

worker,  391 ;  milk  and  cows,  471 ;  products     565 
Butteinuts  vs.  apple  trees      ....        131 
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Cabbages  and  onions,  44,  45 ;  stump  footed,  114, 
859 ;  how  to  grow,  169 ;  plant  where  it  is  to 
p^ow,  296,  308;  new,  332;  worms  in,  409; 
msects  on,  419;  Mason's  drumhead  .  .  467 
Calves,  rear  your  heifer,  142;  large,  240,  315 ; 
feeding  and  weaning,  342  ;  disease  and  deatli 
among,  385 ;  water  for,  408 ;  fat        .  525 

Canada,  trade  with 283 

Can,  Whitney's  self-sealing  ....        498 
Cane,  Chinese  sugar,  109,  574 ;  or  sugar  millet, 
112,  114,  173,  198,  207,217,235, 246,  264,  283, 
824, 327,  407,  449, 478, 481, 484,  502,  514,  516, 

526,  527 ;  sugar 565 

Canker  worms       .....        358,  549 
Caps,  hay      .         .         .  861, 880, 406, 409,  516 

Carrots,  567;  culture  of,  88,  161 ;  on  the  same 
ground,  182, 288 ;  on  meadow  land,  261;  white, 
266, 489 ;  early  scarlet  hom       .  .        467 

Cashmere,  goats  and  shawls  ...  37 

Caterpillars,  look  out  for,  296 ;  how  to  destroy      822 

853,  865 
Cattle,  feeding,  12;  shows,  14;  foot  rot  in,  34; 

frowth  of  and  keeping,  96  ;  soiling,  167  ;  mar- 
et  reports,  209 ;  Durham,  226 ;  fine,  235 ;  De- 
von, 240  :  soilinc^,  267 ;  disorder  in,  in  Europe, 
802  ;  decrease  of,  303  ;  choked,  to  relieve         473 
Cauliflower,  Hovejr's  early    ....        467 

Character,  influence  of 844 

Charcoal 47<r 

Cement,  on  walls,  260 ;  for  iron,  506 ;  uses  of 

hydraulic 550 

Celery,  to  keep      ......  27 

Chemistrv,  value  of,  143 ;  discovery  in  .        804 

Cheese,  dust  on  old,  78,  96  ;  making,  314,  867  ; 
in  Vermont,  41 1 ;  good     ....        470 

Cherry,  stones,  33  ;  birds,  386 ;  black  tartarian     569 

Chimney 878 

Chickens,  gapes  in 214 

Chum,  what  is  best,  197  ;  Fyler's,  234, 451, 502 ; 

what  do  yon  use 268 

Cisterns 261 

Clean  up,  clean  up  .  .        .        199 

Climate,  moral  effects  of       ...        .        105 
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Clover  hay,  effects  of  on  animals,  242, 377 ;  anal- 
vsis,  276;  northern  and  soutiiem,  315;  land 
improved  bv  sowing   ....        367,  381 
Club,  Bethel,  Maine,  fanners',  143;  farmiers',  181; 

Mass.  A^rrioultural 349 

Coal,  mysteries  of  a  jank  of  .         .         .         559 

Colts,  how  to  raise,  46,  574  ;  about  a  .  .  234 
Com  and  pumpkins,  47  ;  pop,  85;  Indian,  140  ; 
mixing  of,  198;  neV  way  of  planting,  224, 
235,  236  ;  King  Philip,  or  Brown,  258 ;  when 
it  grows,  258;  seed,  260;  on  meadow  land, 
261 ;  southern,  295  ;  Baden,  299 ;  for  fodder, 
390 ;  selecting  seed,  495 ;  Burr's  sweet,  505 ; 
crop,  524 ;  stalks  and  manure  in  the  west,  565 ; 

drying,  and  cribs 566 

Copperas,  and  chloride  of  zinc      .        .        .        304 
Comforts,  travelling  .        .        .  31 

Cossets,  with  young  cattle     .        .        .        .        168 

Costs,  what  a  thing 485 

Crops,  average  in  England,  65  ;  the  .        320 

Cow,  a  choked,  77  ;  how  much  should  one  eat, 
100;  and  hens,  148;  plowing  with,  159;  tail 
of,  1 84 ;  a  lai^e,  240 ;  and  hogs,  266 ;  about 
good,  333 ;  tail  of,  a  ride  with,  348 ;  a  fine, 
357,  390 ;  malady  among,  358 ;  stir  about  the, 
428 ;  in  good  pasture,  431 ;  milk  and  butter, 
471;  Uncle  Toby's,  513 ;  a  good,  559;  disease 

in 574 

Criticisms 469 

Cranberries,  fine,  109;  culture  of  the,  251,  259, 
299,  466  ;  on  upland,  366, 410  ;  thinning,  411; 
in  meadows,  492 ;  vines,  mowing  old         502,  530 
Cncnmber,  bugs  on        ...        .        343,  346 

Currant,  bushes 315 

Curculio,  remedy  for,  182,  446 ;  habits  of,  449, 

496,  510 
Cutter,  Master 513 


Dairy,  feeding,  system  of,  192;  reports  of    . 
Daughter,  farmers'        ....        223, 
December,  —  appearances  of  trees  in  winter 

Diet,  healthful 

Dioscorea  batatas 

Doctors,  who  shall  decide  when  they  disagree 
Drainage,  of  the  human  system,  87 ;  thorough, 
142,  168 ;  under,  217,  243,  377,  386,  484 ;  and 
clearing,  287,  530 ;  stone,  construction  of 
Drowning,  how  to  prevent     .... 
Dutch,  manners  and  habits  of  the,  84 ;  agricul- 
ture of       .        .        .        . 
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Barth,  language  of  mother,  434 ;  surface  of  .       450 

Earwig,  the 205 

Education,  agricultural  ....  25 

Eggs,  how  preserved,  268;  of  the  silk  worm, 

601 ;  and  hens 521 

Elder,  the  common,  299 ;  berries  .        .  516 

England,  agricultural  wealth  of,  73 ;  letters  from  367 
Essex  county,  county  transactions,  86,  108,  120 ; 

things  in,  500 ;  county  shows  .  525,  530 
Evergreens,  on  land      . '      .        .        .  391 

Experiment  and  theory  ....  329 
Eje,  education  of  the 87, 497 
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Topsfield,  21  ;  sheep  on  small,  22 ;  a  Virginia, 
15  ;  small  vs.  large,  107  ;  accounts  of  the,  348 ; 
the  State,  379 ;  the,  as  a  work  of  art,  566 ; 
work,  be  thorough  in  ....        569 

Farmer,  duties  of,  to  his  family,  19  j  an  answer 
to  poor,  34 ;  a  shiftless,  140 ;  Green  Mountain, 
155;  New  England,  how  to  get,   159;   New 
England,  213;  daughter    -        .        .        .        223 
Farmmg,  profitable,  23 ;  California,  61 ;  matters 
in,  307  ;  influence  of,  460 ;  head  work,  467  ; 
Chinese,  511 ;  miseries  of,  532;  influences  of     560 
Fat,  sources  of      .....        .        526 

February,  fireside  pleasures  of       .        .        .  57 

Fence,  66  ;  cost  of 258 

Female  help  ...        .        .        .        360 

Fevers,  transmission  of      «  .        .        .        .        532 

Fire,  making  a,  55  ;•  old  wood        ...  97 

Fertilizers,  78,  243  ;  and  crops      .         .         .        162 

Flax,  chaff,  and  cows 108 

Fleas,^now 38 

Flesh,  eating 431 

Flowers,  wild 175 

Flour,  new,  how  to  select       ....        346 

Fodder,  com  for 390 

Forests,  preserving 101 

French,  llenry  F.,  letter  from,  122, 179,  206, 262, 
316,  362,  375,  383,  412,  422,  433,  444,  458, 
476,  508,  521,  563  ;  speech  of,  in  England  398 

Fruit,  pies,  15;  room,  74,  168;  royal  road  to 
good,  84;  garden,  cultivation  of,  158;  books 
on  culture  of,  334 ;  instead  of  medicine,  362  ; 
cause  of  failure  of,  515 ;  season  and  prospects, 
520 ;  gathering  and  preserving  winter  .  557 
Fluid,  washing,  how  to  make         .        .        152,284 
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Garden,  a  walk  in  my,  124, 286 ;  report  of  a,  320 ; 

toads  in  the,  376 ;  the  things  I  raise  in  my  562 
Gardening,  landscape,  170 ;  dja  mechanic  .  306 
Garget,  .         .        .         .78,  181,  197, 390, 427 

I  Gas  works,  refuse  of 29 

I  Gate,  anew 184 

Germans,  Fenn 68 

Germany,  agriculture  in        .  -      .        .  116 

Gleanings,  autumn 45 

Gloves,  to  clean 152 

Gobbler,  story  of 395 

Gooseberry  bushes 272 

Grafting,  wax 218 

Grain,  brewers',  240 ;  preserving  American,  386 ; 

why  it  should  bo  ground,  461  ;  a  new        .        549 
Grape,  16 ;  culture  of,  132;  Concord,  191,  507  ;, 
Charter  Oak,  282,  299,  300,318;  wild,  319; 
French,  365 ;  mildew  in  the,  408 ;  culture  of 
in  California,  418;  and  pears,  447,  470;  and 

apples 524 

Grass,  all  flesh  is,  141,  295 ;  fine  field  of       428,  549 

Ground,  planting  .  • 284 

Grubs,  trap  for  catching         .        .  270 

Guano,  67  ;  home  made,  243,  272,  318  ;  and  su- 
per-phosphate, 365;   about,  397;   and  onion 

maggots 453 

Gtmpowder  and  turpentine    .... 


Facts,  dearth  of  agricultural 
Eairs,  market,  29 ;  trotting  at,  141 ;  Connecticut 
Bute,  149,  850;  dinners  at  381, 

Eann,  shall  I  stick  to  the,  20 ;  the  Treadwell,  in 
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Habits,  old    . 
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Harris,  Dr.  T.  W.,  death  of 
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Hay,  crop,  293 ;  or  meal,  359  ;  caps  for,  361, 380, 
406, 409,  457 ;  make  while  the  sun  shines,  371, 
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419,480;  cIoTer,381;  Baiting,  381;  crop,  false 
estimate  of,  402 ;   cocks,  457 ;  maker,  472 ; 
measurement  of  ...        502,  525, 584 

Hedges,  about,  47,  120,  133,  160;  buck  thorn 
for      .         .  ....         219,  261 

Heifer,  a  nice  one,  47;  a  promising,  49 ;  Mr.  Shel- 
don's   74 

Help,  female 247,  360 

Hens,  how  to  make  lay,  46 ;  and  cows,  148 ;  and 
eggs,  182 ;  warm  in  winter,  197 ;  house  furni- 
ture, 198 ;  house,  a  model,  260;  story  of,  418 : 

and  eggs 521 

.Hoe,  wheel,  and  horse  .        .        .*        .  168 

Hoeing,  philosophy  of  .    ,   .        .  372,  402 

Home,  beautify  your 302 

Hops,  picking  of 482 

Horn,  ail,  227,  418,  424,  452,  453,  501  ;  hollow  470 
Horse,  at  shows,  18,  30,  54,  67 ;  how  to  feed 
young,  19;  in  the  stable,  22;  causes  of  colic 
m,  30 ;  the  young  Morrill,  62 ;  work  on,  95  ; 
disease  among,  109,  115;  in  the  snow,  131; 
riding  the,  143 ;  skeleton  of  Black  Hawk,  175 ; 
how  to  be  used,  181 ;  stifle,  182,  281 ;  ears  of, 
184;  fast,  202;  Flora  Temple,  203  ;  with  stifle 
joint  out,  210,  234 ;  about  the,  213  ;  disease  in, 
217;  brain  of,  232;  distemper,  235;  North 
Star,  244 ;  Eddy's  stall  for  the,  248 ;  the  Mor- 
rill, 260,  267  ;  hpof  lost,  282  ;  Black  Hawk 
Morgan,  jr.,  314  ;  power,  815 ;  training  a 
balky,  337 ;  and  oxen,  comparative  speed  of, 
366 ;  kind  treatment  to  the,  369 ;  sire  of  Ethan 
Allen,  379;  scratches  on,  418,  439;  lameness 
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House,  walk  about,  214 ;  dampness  in  brick         259 
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HUnois,  State  transactions,  71 ;    a 

country,  198;  crops  in 
Implements,  farm 
Inlprovemcnt,  mental  and  moral  . 
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Industry,  homo      .... 
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Killed,  winter 890 

Kohl-rabi,  or  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  505 ;  green   505 


Labor,  free  and  slave,  16;  of  the  jaws,  72;  in 
California 236 

Land,  public,  69  ;  too  much,  148 ;  skill  V8.  poor, 
150;  moist,  specific  for,  240;  sheltering,  268 ; 
fertile,  without  manure,  291 ;  western  specula- 
tion in,  304 ;  sandy 335 
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Larch,  cones  of  the  English  ....        391 
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Lightning,  singular  eifect  of  ...         26 

Lime,  muriate  of,  60,  81,  103,  238,  256,265 ;  use 

of,  235  ;  for  manure,  261 ;  and  salt,  318,  319 ; 

for  preserving  apples,         .        .        .        .        612 

XiOuse,  the  bark  261 

Lunar,  influences,  303 ;  lunacy     .  12 


M 

Machine,  Swift's  lawn  grass,  16 ;  for  planting 
and  cultivating,  1 14 ;  a  new  washing,  1 1 9, 293 ; 
mowing,  155,  293 ;  seed  sower,  315  ;  mowing, 
336 ;  for  sifting  and  sorting  beans,  359 ;  trial 

of  mowing 389,  390 

Maine,  crops  in,  391 ;  notes  from  .        .        395 

Man,  what  he  costs,  103 ;  aptitude  in,  248 ;  made 
for  other  business,  254 ;  yearly  food  of  one, 
324;  good  to  make  of,  489;  of  old  times, 
529;  young  for  the  farm  ....  546 
Manure,  134 ;  and  crops,  162 ;  top  dressing,  167 ; 
bone,  198;  horse,  217;  hen,  217;  muck  and 
lime,  218;  leather  shavings,  218;  imposition 
in,  227,  260;  lime  for,  261 ;  blood,  294,  307, 
380 ;  leaf,  319  ;  turning  in  green  crops,  356 ; 
guano  and  super-phospnate,  365;  fresh,  408; 
does  it  evaporate,  427 ;  at  the  west,  517;  waste 

of 526 

March, — moral  effects  of  our  climate  .  105 

Massachusetts,  industry  of,  136 ;  crops  in  west- 
em,  395 ;  State  show         ....        553 

Meadow,  Sudbury 271 

Meal,  or  hay 359 

Medals,  and  awards       ....  390 

Melon,  Christiana 319 

Meteorology,  149 ;  intelligence  in  .        500 

Milk,  produce,  29,  160 ;  bitter,  77 ;  coat  of  rais- 
ing, 145,  236,  296;  skimmed  for  cows,  149; 
and  ice  house,  163 ;  obstructed,  227  ;  adulter- 
ated, 281 ;  measurement  of,  308  ;  poor,  cause 
of,  340;  of  spayed  cows,  354;  cows  and  but* 
rer     •        .        .  •        .        *     -  .        47 1 

Mill,  horse  power  grist  ....        574 

Millet,  Egyptian,  164,  234,  479;  and  oats,  283  f- 

for  pasture  .        .        .        .      % .        .        296 

Moon,  surface        ......  11 

Moth,  bee ^66 

Mower,  trial  of,  389 ;  reaper  and,  at  Syracuse, 

406,  420 ;  Allen's  ....  428,  472 
Mowing  lots,  feeding  of  ....  341 
Muck,  meadow  ....  330, 435,  506 
Murrain,  in  cattle  ....        236,  280 
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Nature,  curious  resemblances  in    .  .        323 

New  England,  old  customs  in        .        .        .        1 13 
New  Hampshire,  and  Virginia,  21 ;  State  shows  547 
New  publications ;  Register  of  rural  affairs.  Old 
farmer's  almanac,  Morgan  horses,  Voices  of  the- 

heart 64 

Newspaper,  influence  of         ...        .         64 
November,     .  .        .        .  .        489 

Nova  Scotia,  matters  in         .        .        .        .  5S 

Nursery,  how  to  manage       ...  79j  151' 

Nut,  ground  .        .        .  .       507. 
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Oats,  and  millet,  283 ;  fine  crop  of 

October, — the  atmosphere    .... 

Oil,  fish 

Onions,  and  cabbages,  44, 133 ;  how  to  raise,  152, 
168,  181,  216,  253,  286,  292,  296,  302,  326, 
371 ;  smut  on,  359, 516  ;  maggot  in,  362, 415 ; 
disease  in,  365 ;  beds,  415 ;  crop 

Old  things,  recollections >of  .... 

Opinions,  and  progress  .        . 

Orchard,  in  the  snow,  149  ;  yoong  on  the  site  of 
an  old,  218;  culture  of  the,  229;  aboat  the 
230  ;  a  young,  304  ;  a  splendid  .        .        558 

Ornithology  , 809 

Overseers,  duty  of 409 

Oxen,  a  fine  pair  of,  114,  198 ;  and  horses,  com- 
parative  speed  of 366 


501 
441 
408 


453 

528 

53 


Page 

Fulyerizer,  wanted 370 

Pump,  frozen,  96;  about,  177;  a  good  .        336 

Fumpkins,  and  corn,  47 ;  cultivation  of,   160 ; 
story  of  a  428 ;  and  squashes  .        472 


523 

467 
471 
218,  410 
320 
150 
501 

541 

95 

425 

167 

411 
87 


Paint,  a  new,  282;   a  good,  358;  pearl  gray, 
house,  358 ;  what  is  best,  366 ;  for  sap  tabs       473 

Paper,  wall,  to  clean 248 

Parsnips 218 

Peach,  and  plum  trees,  72  ;  what  is  the  best  late  891 
Pear,  about,  74;  cuttings,  118;  of  the  pear, 
planting,  205  ;  on  quince  stock,  260, 372 ;  gold- 
en beurre  of  Bilboa,  273  ;  on  mountain  ash, 
299;  dwarf,  357, 498 ;  Andrews,  385;  two  crops 
in  a  year,  420 ;  and  grapes,  447 ;  blight  . 
Peas,  132;  and  beans,  fattening  properties  of, 
209,  283,  428 ;  Dan  O'Ronrke,  &c.    . 

Pearl  fishing 

Peppermint,  manufacture  of 
Perseverance,  example  of      ...        . 
Pies,  and  pie  crust,  110;  and  pie  making 
Pickles,  how  to  make    ..... 
Picture,  how  to  clean,  46,  78,  96 ;  is  this  any 

one's 

Pigs,  black  teeth  in,  47,  96 ;  kept  in  the  cellar 

Pigeon,  fiight  of,  from  arctic  regions     . 

pipes,  cement  water,  24,  111,  218;  to  melt  ice 

m,  115,  149;  obstruction  in  water 
Plants,  culture  of,  265 ;  select  their  food,  278, 

373;  thinning 

Plaster,  for  pastures 

Plows, — plowing  deep,  233 ;  wood  and  steel  for, 

259 ;  universal,  289  ;  the  deep,  316;  by  steam  836 
Plum,  several,  24;  trees,  72;  warts  on,  318; 
Penobscot,  357  ;  trees,  salt  for,  365 ;  and  cur- 
culio,  446  ;  Prince's  yellow  gage,  497  ;  to  save  502 

Poetry,  rural 182 

Poisoning,  with  lead 41 

Poultry,  and  its  care,  169;  roosts  for,  313;  how 

to  destroy  lice 453 

''otatoe,  Chinese,  75;  will  they  rtiix,  78,  359, 
403 ;  planting,  130 ;  on  swamp,  198 ;  State  of 
Maine,  221,  235,  324,  366,  389  ;  for  seed,  253 ; 
crop,  290,  293;  sweet,  290,  318;  what  best, 
314,318;  Jenny  Lind,  333;  Davis  seedling, 
391, 567;  insect  on,  427  ;  the  original,  447  ;  rot 
in,  remedy  for,  524 ;  sweet,  525 ;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain, 533 ;  cutting,  544 ;  experiment  with  small, 

552  ;  cisp  a  good 557 

Pork,  will  turnips  fatten,  72  ;  salting,  150 ;  salt, 

cake  . 506 

Pots,  watering 834 

Powder,  gun,  efFeots  of  ....        510 

Power,  one  horse,  for  cutting  hay  .        .        217 

Poppy,  the 464 

Premiums,  list  of,  at  State  fairs  .  .  .  570 
Press,  wine  and  lard  .  .  .  .  ,  425 
Privet,  propagated  by  cuttings  .  .  .  182 
Pniner,  the  oak  .  .  .  .  '  .  ,  337 
Pruning  trees 315,  543 


Quince,  319;  pears  on  the 


372 


R 

Rabbits 408 

Rake,  horse :        168 

Raspberries,  264 ;  perpetual  .        .        .        266 

Rats,  in  commerce 533 

Read,  right  way  to 251 

Reading,  position  in 558 

Recipes,  to  take  stains  out  of  linen,  104  ;  to  take 
wrinkles  out  of  silk  scarfs,  104,  200,  248 ;  do- 
mestic        .  344,  392,  440,  488,  506,  536 
Report,  patent  office,  82,  93, 120 ;  agricultural      373 

Rhubarb,  seedling 264 

River,  Concord 288 

Rollers  for  moving  buildings         .        .        .        574 

Roof,  a  sound  shingle 536 

Roots,  harvesting,  199;  culture  of  .  300,  313 
Roses,  in  winter,  46 ;  insects  on  bushes,  519 ;  wall  536 
Rust,  retnoving  and  preventing     .        .        .        415 

Ruta  baga  318 

Rye,  on  sandy  loam,  479 ;  fine  crop  of         .        501 


S 

Salad,  early 415 

Salt,  and  lime,  318;  for  plum  trees,  365,  366  ; 
for  killing  insects,  415,  421 ;  barrels  for  pre- 
serving apples    447 

Salctations    .        .• 51 

Sausage,  making,  96 ;  stufibr        .        .        .        540 

Sawdust 281 

Scarlatina 82 

Scientific  men,  value  of         .        .        .        .86 

School,  East  Indian 439 

Scratches,  on  horses      .        .        .         418, 439, 453 

Sea,  dead 364 

Season,  prospects  of,  347 ;  hint  for  the,  366 ;  pro- 
gress of 426 

Seed,  115  ;  sower.  Wells',  130  ;  sieves  for  grass, 

168  ;  fowl  meadow  grass,  168 ;  of  arbor  vitas, 
168 ;  for  Kansas,  200 ;  of  the  pear,  205 ;  sower, 
broadcast,  258 ;  importance  or  good,  311 ;  age 

of,  311 ;  sower,  315,  491  :  saving       .        .        506 

September,  beauty  of 393 

Sheep,  foot  rot  in,  34 ;  on  small  farms,  22,  76 ; 
Cotswold,  90,  330;  French  merino,  96;  on 
farms,  118  ;  beans  for,  144 ;  salt  for,  166 ;  how 
fattened,  235 ;  merino,  248 ;  fever  about,  292 ; 
Tees-water,  304;  fine  flock  of,  411  ;  pocket 
picking  by  a,  432 ;  grain  for,  473  ;  profits  of, 

506  ;  flock  of 513 

Shovel,  the  American 39 

Show,  county,  121 ;  Massachusetts  State      .        553 
Skins,  tanning,  115;  to  dress  with  wool  or  fur 
on,  168 ;  Indian  mode  of  preparing  .        .        328 

Smoking,  excessive 290 

Snake,  the  hair,  40,  191,  351,  424, 431, 464,  526 ; 
black,  191 ;  bite,  cure  for  ....        437 

Snow,  uses  of 9 

Society,  U.  S.  Agricultural,  125,  228,  242,  263, 
332,  435,  481,  483;  Vermont  State,  140;  a 
State  agricultural,  148;  county  agricultural, 

169  ;  Berkshire  county,  176 ;  Hillsbora'  coun- 
ty, 176;  American  pomological,  220;  town 
agricultural,  451 ;  Windsor  county,  Yt.,  473 ; 
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Middlesex  county,  514, 521 ;  North  Middlesex, 

517 ;  highland 525 

Sc^ls,  free  acid  in,  42 ;  chemical  analysis  of,  402 ; 
principles  and  rotation  of,  426 ;  good  for  noth- 
ing    ........        443 

Son,  a  fanner's 133 

Soldier,  the  old      .        .        .        .        .        .        463 

Sowing,  thick  and  thin  ....        207 

Spider,  and  toad 415 

Sprague,  Seth,  death  of         ...        .  79 
Sqaash,  the  Habbard,  47,  98,  178,  280 ;  borer, 
98,  295;  and  pumpkin,  313,  472;  sweet  po- 
tato     505 

Steaming,  apparatus  for        ...        .        148 
Stock,  management  of,  215, 31 1 ;  improving,  321 ; 

Essex  coanty, 461 

Stalks,  com,  for  horses  ....        479 

Stones,  sinking,  47 ;  vs.  manure   .        .        .        506 

Storm,  a  hail 452 

Stoye,  and  fuel 31 

Straw,  pine 260 

Strawberry,  new  seedling,  77 ;  Brighton  pine,  282; 

at  Danvers,  427  ;  Scott's  seedling      .        .        479 
Sugar,  trade,  new  feature  in,  28 ;  cane,  38,  59 ; 
syrup  from,  79;  cane  seed,  96;  maple,  251, 
282,  283, 352,  390,  410 ;  water,  319 ;  estate,  an 

hour  on  the  first 527 

Super-phosphate,  of  lime      ....        365 
Swallow,  history  of,  50 ;  white  bellied,  103 ;  fam- 
ily, 274, 295,  313,  329  ;  story  of  the,  334,  414 ; 

retreat  of 496 

Swine,  fine,  114,  149;  death  of,  115;  black 
tooth  in,  115,  130,  210, 286  ;  cooking  food  for, 
121 ;  on  stable  manure,  131 ;  cost  oi  keeping, 
168;  remedy  for  cholera  in,  216,  380;  loss  of 
by  bedding  on  meadow  hay,  218;  worms  in, 
259 ;  disease  among  ....  334,  336 
Syrup,  Chinese  sugar  cane     .  484,  520 


T 

Teats,  cows,  cutting  off         ....        523 

Teeth 353 

Ticks,  how  to  destroy 452 

TUe,  drain 95,  198,  443 

Toads,  in  the  garden 376 

Tomato,  dessert,  168;  how  to  pickle     .  526 

Tools,  show  your  new,  464 ;  to  save  from  rusting  560 
Transactions,  county,  156;  Hampshire  county, 

169;  Middlesex,  1856,  215;  Franklin  county,  303 
Trees,  apple,  for  a  large  orchard,  31 ;  culture  of 
forest,  59;  by  highways  and  railroads,  66;  apple, 
95, 281 ;  of  America,  98 ;  re-bottoming  a  pear, 
113 ;  what  is  a,  116 ;  butternut  vs.  apple,  131 ; 
apple  and  cider,  156 ;  winter  pruning  of,  156  ; 
apple,  on  lime  stone  land,  1 68 ;  iron  and  coal 
ashes  for  peach,  180;  relation  of  ^oil  and  at- 
mosphere to,  190;  forest,  cultivation  of,  214; 
value  of  a  single,  214 ;  fruit,  to  keep  straight, 
218,  234;  insects  on  young,  240;  plum,  261, 
304,415;  black  knot  in  plum,  266;  manur- 
ing, 267  ;  for  the  street,  268, 436 ;  maple,  295 ; 
transplanting,  314;  electric  agency  of,  325; 
white  washing  fruit,  326,  403,  540 ;  fruit,  349, 
469  ;  shade,  around  dwellings,  358 ;  plum, 
salt  for,  365  ;  sulphur  in,  380 ;  apple,  borer  in, 
387 ;  summer  care  of,  409 ;  new  white  wash, 
438 ;  young,  439  ;  keep  straight,  470 ;  trans- 
planting walnut  and  chestnut,  472 ;  relation  of 
to  the  soil,  503;  fall  set,  506;  transplanting, 
hickory  and  chestnut,  514 ;  Downing's  book 
about,  534 ;  inquiry  about,  550 ;  time  to  set 
out,  550 ;  whitewashing  ....  573 
Tubs,  sap,  paint  for  ...  .  283,  473 
Turkey,  story  of  a,  395  ;  wild  .  .  -  465 
Turnip,  crop  of,  149 ;  seedof  Sweedish,  181 ;  hen 
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manure  for,  21 7 ;  how  to  get  cheap,  346  ;  Eng- 
lish, 357 ;  do  they  mix*     .        .        «        .        378 


U 


Udder,  hard,  148 ;  a  sore 


357 


Varnish,  for  rustic  garden  seats     .  374 
Vegetables,  to  preserve  through  winter,  43  ;  eat- 
ing      431 

Vermin,  how  to  rid  animals  and  plants  of      .        473 
Vermont,  State  agricultural  society,  140 ;  season 

and  crops  in,  427,  501 ;  fairs  in  .        .        547 

Vine,  cucumber,  what  killed,  132;  bugs  on  the, 

377,  398 ;  cultivation  of  the       .        .        .        506 
Vinegar  ...  ...        497 

Virginia,  a  farm  in,  15 ;  and  New  Hampshire         21 

Visitor,  a 415 

Vital  action,  mechanism  of   .        .        *        .        429 
Volume,  close  of  ninth         ....        576 


W 

Wall,  a  hint  from  under  the,  43 ;  dampness  in 
the     ...*...         .        424,  473 

Ware,  Dresden 400 

War,  the  pipe  of 544 

Warts,  on  neifers,  281 ;  on  plum  trees,  318 ;  on 
horses  ears,  365  ;  on  cows  teats,  418,  526 ;  to 
cure  on  cows,  439  ;  on  horses  and  cattle     314,  453 
Wasp,  purple,        .         .         .  525,  549,  550,  574 

Washington,  Greorge,  mother  of  .  .  *  152 
Watch,  and  clock,  difference  in  .  .  .  432 
Water,  pure,  280 ;  wheel,  at  Lawrence  .        410 

Weather,  cold,  198;  records  of,  .  .  370,430 
Wells,  improvement  in,  204 ;   self-acting,  305 ; 

how  to  examine 443 

Wens,  on  cattle,  235,  240 ;  cure  for  .  .  260 
Weed,  sea,  341 ;  extirpation  of,  from  the  surface 

373,  409 
West,  going,  115;  and  the  east,  155;  a  city  of 

the .        387 

Whale,  fight,  singular 66 

Wheat,  91 ;  midge,  or  weavil  in.  111 ;  composi- 
tion of,  228 ;  for  seed,  251  ;  Indian,  260 ;  crop, 
448,  525 ;  winter,  457,  642 ;  crop  in  Vermont, 
499,  507;  spring,  516;  cultivation  of         .        5.35 
Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree        .        575 

Wilder,  Marshal  P 430 

Willow,  basket,  36 ;  what  will  kill  common,  473 ; 

how  to  destroy 502 

Windmill,  115 ;  and  fan  mills,  149 ;  a  portable, 

149,  194 
Wine,  home-made,  389 ;  and  lard  press,  425 ;  el- 
derberry      506 

Winter,  hints  for,  76;  touch  of,  82;  in  Canada 

West 343 

Wise,  more,  than  ambitious  ....  468 
Woman,  on  the  farm,  205 ;  young,  well  employed, 

365 ;  the  reformer  of  society  .  .  .  573 
Worcester  county,  agricultural  transactions  .  132 
Workman,  hints  to,  on  health        ...  37 

Workshop,  and  stormy  days  .        .        .        462 

Wood,  growth  of,  in  Massachusetts  .  .  568 
Wool,  duty  on,  1 73 ;  grower,  great  .  .  410 
Worms,  canker,  358,  549 ;  cabbage       .        .        409 


Teaat,  to  make  without,  152 ;  a  good 
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Initial  Letter, — January 

Lndwig'B  Patent  Tree  Sawing  Miushine 

Male  uashmere  Goat    .... 

Female  Cashmere  Goat 

The  Noaveaa  Foiteaa  Pear 

Initial  Letter,  —  February     . 
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Transportation  Protector 
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Initial  Letter,  —  March 
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SIMCH  BaOWN,  EQirOB. 


JIENBY  F.  FlLBNCn.i 


THE  VSBB  OF  SNOW. 

AttUAKT,  acd  the 
Snow,  both  contri- 
bute to  the  fertility 
of  the  toil,  and  each 
hu  its  diitinct  raiE- 
rion  in  the  produc- 
tioD  of  future  cropa. 
[  Let  ui  consider  the 

IUMS   of  the   latter 
with  a  little  care, 
la  thiB  communi- 
ty, where  the  peo- 
ple are  trained  to 
beliera   that    there 
^  ia  a  wise  purpose  to 
f  be  accompliehed  b; 
all  tha  phenomena 
iture  —  the  religioua 
11  M  the  philoaophi- 
ni  to  search  out  the 
adrantages  to  he  derived  from  Ihem, 
The  beneficent  influence  of  rain,  bj  ^ving  mois- 
ture  to  the  earth  and  purifying  the  atmosphere> 
is  apparent  to  all     But  the  uw*  of  tnajn 
obvious,  though   it  truly   is   one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  ProTtdence.    Our  readers  irill  recollect 
the  unprecedeated  quantities  of  snoir  that  fell 
during  the  last  winter )  let  us  carefully  note  some 
of  the  phenomena  tbatatUnded  It.    Through  this 
deep  and  uniform  mass  of  snow,  which  fell  simulta- 
neously over  the  whole  North  American  continent 
above  the  latitude  of  36°,  the  heat  of  the  earth's 
■orface  could  not  escape,  bnng  conRned  as  by  a 
thick  blanket.     Hence  a  nearly  uniform  degree  of 
cold  suddenly  pervaded  all  this  large  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, because   the    atmosphere   was  no    longer 
warmed  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth's 
Bur&ce.    The  principal  sources  of  heat  irere  from 
the  region  south   of  the   snow-clad  territory,  and 
from  the  ocean;  but  the  currents  from  the  north, 
containing  a  dense  and  heavier  atmosphere,  were 


sufficient  to  orerpower  any  current  that  might  press 
against  them  from  any  other  direction.  Hencs 
■storm  followed  upon  snow-storm,  until  the 
winds  from  the  ocean  were  reduced  to  nearly  the 
same  temparature  with  the  overland  atmosphere, 
and  were  exhausted  of  their  superfiuoua  moisture. 
By  this  time  lueh  a  mass  of  snow  covered  the  whole  ' 
continent,  aa  to  make  it  evident  that  the  power  of 
the  sun's  rays  in  the  spring  must  be  present,  before 
it  could  be  melted  away. 

The  first  apparent  consequence  of  this  heavy  body 
af  snow  was  the  uniform  cold  temperature  of  the 
weather  that  prevailed.  There  were  no  suddm 
change?,  as  usual,  from  thawing  mildness  to  ex> 
treme  cnld.  One  unchangeable  temperature  but  a 
few  degrees  above  lero  prevailed  throughout  the 
winter.  The  wisdom  of  jihyEicians  and  the  cona- 
!  of  mankind  agree  in  oonsideringtbisuui- 
fonnity.  of  temperature  as  highly  favorable  to 
health.  Colds,  fevers  and  conaumptions  are  al- 
ways the  most  prevalent  in  a  changeable  climate, 
and  during  a  changeable  season.  Hence  it  has 
been  lately  thought  by  some  physicians  that  con- 
iumptive  patients  would  do  better  to  spend  thdr 
winters  in  Canada  than  in  Georgia.  Last  winter 
healthy,  because  the  weather,  though  feverely 
,  was  even ;  and  this  evenness  waa  the  effect 
of  the  universal  covering  of  snow.  The  heat  that 
would  have  ascended  from  the  earth  was  shut  in ; 
the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  produce  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  heat,  because  they  acted  only 
upon  a  white  reflecting  surface.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  a  general  covering  of  snow  is  favorable  to 
health  by  promoting  an  evenness  of  temperature. 

Let  us  look  still  deeper  for  other  advantage*. 

et  us  consider  whether  its  action  is  favorable  or 

ifavoroble  to  vegetation,  during  the  following 
seedtime  and  harvest.  It  is  evident  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  can  not  well  be  robbed  of  so 
much  heat  as  escapes  from  it  in  open  winters.  This 
could  be  made  clear  by  a  process  of  reasoning  on 
chemical  principles,  as  we  will  soon  attempt  to  prove 
the   language  of  Count   Rumford,  who  took  a 
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great  deal  of  pains  to  ioTestigate  this  subject  It 
Was  declared  by  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
excavating  underneath  the  snow,  that  the  earth 
which  is  usually  penetrated  by  frost  to  the  depth  of 
10  or  12  inches,  was  last  winter  covered  only  by  a 
mere  incrustation.  Indeed,  we  observed  this  more 
than  once  ourselves. 

"The  snows,"  says  Count  Rumford,  **which  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  winter,  in  high  latitudes, 
are  doubtless  designed  by  an  all  provident  Creator, 
as  a  garment  to  defend  it  against  the  piercing  winds 
from  the  polar  regions  which  prevail  during  the 
oold  season. 

*^The8e  winds,  notwithstanding  the  vast  tracts  of 
continent  over  which  they  blow,  retain  their  sharp- 
ness, as  long  as  the  ground  thejr  pass  over  is  cov- 
ered with  snow;  and  it  is  not  till  meeting  with  the 
ocean,  that  they  acquire,  from  a  contact  with  its 
waters,  the  heat  which  the  snows  prevent  their  ac- 
quiring from  the  earth,  the  edge  of  their  coldness 
is  taken  off,  and  they  gradually  die  away  and  are 
lost. 

**The  winds  are  always  found  to  be  much  colder 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  than  when 
it  is  bare,  and  tliis  extraordinary  coldness  is  by 
many  supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  air  by 
snow ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion ;  for  these 
winds  are  in  general  much  colder  than  the  snow 
itself.  They  retain  their  coldness,  &ecati«e  the  snow 
prevents  t*  em  from  being  uarmed  at  the  expense  of 
(he  earth ;  and  this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  use  of 
snows,  in  preserving  the  heat  or  the  earth  during 
the  winter  in  cold  latitudes. 

*'It  is  remarkable  that  these  winds  seldom  blow 
from  the  poles  directly  towards  the  eauator,  but 
from  the  land  towards  the  sea.  Upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America,  the  cold  winds  come  from 
the  north-west ;  but  upon  the  western  coast  of  Eu- 
rope, they  blow  from  the  north-east. 

**That  they  should  blow  towards  thosp  parts 
where  they  can  most  easily  acquire  that  heat  they 
are  in  search  of,  [in  the  efforts  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce an  atmospheric  equilibrium]  is  not  extraordi- 
nary i  and  that  they  should  gradually  cease  to  die 
away  upon  being  warmed  by  contact  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  is  likewise  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  their  motion;  and  if  1  might  be 
allowed  a  conjecture,  respecting  the  principal  use 
of  the  seas,  or  the  reason  why  the  proportion  of 
water  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  so  great  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  land,  it  is  to  maintain  a  more 
equal  temperature  in  the  different  climates,  by  heat- 
ing or  cooling  the  winds,  which  at  certain  periods 
blow  from  the  great  continents.'' — Essays, 

As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  thrs  remark  by 
the  learned  and  observing  Count,  the  farmer,  all 
through  New  England,  might  point  to  his  young 
fruit  trees,  moat  of  them  leaning  to  the  east,  by 
the  prevailmg  and  strong  north-west  winds,  which 
give  them  that  tendenny  before  their  roots  have  ta- 
ken sufficient  hold  to  keep  them  in  an  upright  po- 
aition.  Some  careful  persona  place  props  on  the 
easterly  side  of  choice  trees  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  ought  to  be  some 
compensation  to  the  orchordist  who  sees  his  trees  a 
]ht]c  out  of  shape,  to  remember  that  the  winds  are 


on  errands  of  love,  and  will  faithfully  perform  their 
mission,  though  they  may  touch  him  a  little  rudely 
as  they  pass. 

There  are  many  species  of  plants  that  vegetate 
under  the  snow,  in  high  northern  latitudes.  Among 
these  may  be  found  the  land  moss.  'This  moss, 
(says  Dr.  Darwin)  vegetates  beneath  the  snow, 
where  the  degree  of  heat  is  always  about  4C :  that 
is,  in  the  middle  between  the  freezing  point  and 
the  summer  heat  of  the  earth  :  and  is  for  many 
months  the  sole  food  of  the  reindeer,  who  digs  fur- 
rows in  the  snow  to  find  it,  and  as  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  this  animal  are  almost  the  only  sustenance 
which  can  be  procured  during  the  long*  winters  of 
the  higher  latitudes,  this  moss  may  be  said  to  sup- 
port some  millions  of  mankind." 

But  in  our  own  latitude,  when  the  snow  falls  so 
early  as  to  cover  the  earth  before  it  has  become 
frozen,  all  the  perennial  plants  slowly  vegetate  un- 
der the  snow ;  their  roots  send  some  new  rootlets 
into  the  earth,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  vegetate 
with  extraordinary  quickness,  on  the  arrival  of 
spring.  The  rapidity  of  vegetation  that  occurs  on 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  arctic  regions  is 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  this  cause ;  and  not  to 
the  severe  cold  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
The  plants  during  winter,  while  covered  with  a  deep 
bed  of  snow,  are  constantly -increasing  in  vitality  ; 
but  when  exposed,  as  in  open  winters  in  our  own 
latitude,  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  the 
plants  become  exhausted  of  their  vitality,  and  when 
spring  opens,  they  vegetate  slowly,  because  they 
cannot  all  at  once  recover  from  the  injuries  they 
have  received  from  alternate  heat  and  cold. 

This  explains  why  our  winter  grains — such  as 
wheat  and  rye — usually  flourish  so  well  after  a  win- 
ter when  the  ground  has  been  constantly  covered 
with  snow  ;  for  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
plants  have  been  all  the  time  increasing  in  vitality, 
and  when  exposed  in  the  spring,  are  green,  vig^ 
orouB,  and  start  at  once  into  a  rapid  growth. — 
Some  critical  observers  have  also  thought  that 
young  fruit  trees,  during  such  a  winter,  continue 
more  plump,  and  are  in  better  condition  in  the 
spring.  It  is  certain  that  the  sharp  winter  winds 
rob  some  plants  of  their  moisture,  and  that  slightly 
covering  half-hardy  shrubs,  and  such  fruit  plants, 
as  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  vrith  leaves  or  earth, 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  covering  of  snow. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  our  climate  for  quails  and 
partridges  to  be  buried  in  the  snow,  sometimes 
during  several  days;  in  this  way  they  are  pre* 
served  from  the  severity  of  the  storm  while  it  con- 
tinues ;  after  which  they  emerge  into  the  light  and 
air.  Sometimes  a  thick  incrustation  of  ice  upon 
the  surface  prevents  their  escape  and  causes  them 
to  perish.  These  are  a  few  of  the  uses  and  iriflu* 
ences  of  Snow  ^hut  the  subject  is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther and  careful  consideration. 
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HEVTAL  AHD  MORAL  IMPEOVEMENT. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral  powers  of  man  are  increased  by 
proper  exercise ;  and,  that  thejr  are,  from  a  want 
of  it,  diminished,  and  sometimes  almost  totally 
destroyed.  It  is  also  known,  that  when  we  thus 
exercise  and  improve  these  powers,  we  are  perform- 
ing a  duty  whicn  is  incumbent  upon  every  account- 
able being ;  and,  that  by  so  domg,  we  greatly  en- 
hance, not  only  our  happiness,  but  also  the  happi- 
ness of  all  over  whom  we  exert  our  influence.  Sel- 
dom do  we  meet  with  an  individual  who  is  igno- 
rant of  these  facts,  or  who  will  attempt,  in  word, 
to  deny  them,  and  yet  how  generally  are  they  de- 
nied in  pracUce. 

Some  persons  discipline  and  imprave  their  minds, 
bat  neglect  their  physical  wants ;  others  satisfy  all 
the  wants  of  theur  phvsical  natures*  but  neslect 
those  of  the  mind ;  and  there  are  others  by  whom 
the  whole  duty  is  disregarded.  But  a  very  few, 
comparatively,  exercise  and  improve  all  their  fac- 
ulties,— ^moral,  mental,  and  physical,-^but  whoever 
fidthfull^  iierforms  this  divinely  appointed  duty,  re- 
ceives within  himself,  and  is  capable  of  impartmg 
to  others,  an  almost  infinitely  greater  amount  of 
happiness  than  could  have  been  received  or  impart- 
ed by  him  if  he  had,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  neg- 
lecteait. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  part  of  this  duty  which 
relates  to  our  physical  natures  is  more  generally 
performed  bv  tne  great  mass  of  mankind,  than  that 
part  is  whicn  relates  to  our  intellects  and  morals. 
Now  if  it  is  important  that  we  should  nourish  and 
enlarge  our  physkal  strength  and  capacities,  which 
we  shall  possess  but  a  very  short  time,  of  how  much 
greater  importance  it  certainly  must  be,  that  we 
diould  improve  that  part  of  our  being  which  serves 
not  merely  to  distinguish  us  from  the  brutes,  but 
which  unites  us  to  a  future  and  spiritual  world,  and 
makes  us  almost  equal  to  the  angels. 

While  there  are,  as  before  mentioned,  some  per- 
sons, or  classes  of  persons,  who  discipline,  improve 
and  enlarge  their  intellects,  but  who  disregard  the 
wants  of  tne  physical  man,  there  is  a  much  larger 
dass  who  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  while  their 
phydcal  powers  are  tasked  to  the  utmost,  those  of 
the  mind  are  almost  wholly  neglected.  Of  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  this  latter  class  I  wish  to  speak, 
and  it  is  a  large  and  very  important  portion — the 
iilUrs  of  (he  soiL 

In  a  former  communication  I  mentioned  that  the 
&rmer  '*has  time  to  observe,  think,  read,  and  re- 
flect," and  I  do  not  withdraw  the  assertion,  but 
think  it  should  be  modified  by  9&ymg,%fhetnllt(ikte 
it  ''But,**  says  some  hard-working  farmer,  '*how 
ean  I  take  time  to  read  and  study,  when  by  work- 
ing every  moment  of  the  time  irom  morning  to 
night,  I  can  only  keep  square,  or  a  little  more  than 
square,  with  the  world  ?"  This  is  true,  without 
doubt,  but  are  you  willing  to  own  that  you  are 
such  a  slave  to  your  form,  that  you  cannot  devote 
an  hour,  or  a  couple  of  hours,  each  day,  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  your  Maker, 
to  yourself  and* fellow-creatures,  and  which  is  just 
as  binding  upon  you  to  perform  as  is  the  duty  of 
earning  a  living  for  yourself  and  family,  and  of 
keeping  square  with  the  world  P  You  have  phys- 
ical wantH,  it  is  true,  which  it  is  highly  important 
and  necessary  for  you  to  supply,  but  have  you  not, 


also,  other  wants,  the  supplying  of  which  is  of  far 
greater  importance  P  You  have  a  mind  which  di- 
rects and  controls  your  physical  powers — which  el- 
evates you  in  the  scale  of  being,  far  above  the  brute 
creation — which,  after  your  body  has  crumbled  to 
dust  beneath  the  grassy  mound,  will  continue  to 
exist,  to  observe,  think,  and  remember,  just  as  It 
now  does ;  and  the  duration  of  this  existence  will 
be  forever  and  forever !  Are  not  the  wants  of  the 
mind,  then,  worthy  of  attention  P  Should  we  not 
earnestly  desire,  and  strive  to  develop,  enlarge,  and 
purify  this  part  of  our  natures — ^tbis  great  gifl— 
the  noblest,  the  richest  which  the  Almighty  Fath- 
er has  bestowed  upon  man  P  You  say  you  have  no 
time,  but  have  you  forgotten  the  long  winter  even- 
ings at  your  disposal,  and  the  many  &ys  of  inclem- 
ent weather,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  which 
could  not  be  spent  in  a  better  manner  than  in  cul- 
tivating your  mind  P  Besides,  if  you  would,  as  a 
part  of  your  mental  discipline,  endeavor  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  profession,  you 
might,  wiUiout  doubt,  make  your  lands  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  now  are,  without  working  as  hard 
or  as  many  hours  as  you  now  do,  thereby  gaining 
time  for  mental  improvement. 

Many  farmers  are  already  pursuing  this  course ) 
and  others  are  befi;inning  to  perceive,  that  without 
a  thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical, 
of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  science  of  agriculture, 
the  farmer  is  in  danger  of  making  ereat  mistakes, 
and  of  meeting  with  losses  from  which  he  would 
have  gladly  escaped. 

Although  the  farmer  has  more  time  to  improve 
his  mind  m  winter  than  in  summer,  yet  he  should 
not  let  a  day  pass,  without  makmg  some  progress 
in  the  noblest  occupation  in  which  man  can  be  exk> 
gaged.  He  should  not  think,  as  many  seem  to  do^ 
that  his  efforts  for  mental  improvement  while  a 
schoolboy,  however  great  they  may  have  been,  are 
all  that  Quty  and  the  wants  of  the  mind  require; 
but  he  should  consider  that  those  efforts  are  only 
a  commencement  of  the  great  work  of  self-culture 
— that  he  has  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bound- 
less field  of  knowledge. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  very  many  individuals  of 
learning  and  experience,  that  there  is  no  profession 
or  pursuit  in  life  which  affords  such  good  opportu- 
nities for  the  development  of  man*s  whole  nature, 
as  does  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  farmer.  And 
yet  how  many  formers  there  are,  who,  instead  of 
improving  these  opportunities,  are  making  perfect 
slaves  of  themselves  and  those  whom  they  employ 
— slaves  to  hard  work  1  They  work,  work,  work, 
from  early  dawn  until  fieep  closes  their  eyes,  with- 
out stopping  scarcely  for  a  moment,  except  to  snatch 
a  hasty  meal,  and  ao  not  even  afford  themselves 
— so  far  as  their  intellects  are  concerned — ^the  lux* 
ury  of  readine  a  newspaper  I  Now  a  man  who  is 
spending  his  £iys  in  this  manner  cannot  be  making 
much  progress  m  mental,  if  in  moral  improvement. 
His  physical  labors  are  so  constant  and  severe,  that 
to  perform  even  a  very  small  amount  of  mental 
labor  is,  for  him,  an  almost  impossible  task.  Thus, 
although  he  may  be  strong  and  vigorous,  physical- 
ly, yet  he  is,  mentally — unless  his  mental  powers 
are,  naturally,  very  great — weak  and  obtuse. 

Doubtless  many  young  men  are  prevented  from 
becoming  farmers  by  the  false  impression  which 
prevails  in  the  community,  that  the  farmer's  life  is, 
from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  unfavorable  to 
mental  improvement.    But  let  me  say  to  such  as 
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Kte,  for  this  reason,  hesitating  whether  to  choose 
(he  farmer's  life  or  some  other,  that  unless  you 
desire  a  profession  which  is  purely  literary  or  sci- 
entific, there  is  none  other  than  the  farmer's  more 
fiiTorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind ;  but  it 
will  depend  wholly  upon  your  own  will  and  efforts, 
if  you  choose  this  profession,  whether  it  will,  in 
your  case,  prove  to  be  such,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  point  out 
any  particular  means  by  which  the  farmer  can  best 
improve  his  mind — I  leave  that  task  for  abler  pens, 
(indeed,  it  has  already  been  partially  done,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Parmer^  but  only  to  awaken 
him  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  man's 
true  work — self-improvement  But  if  a  farmer 
has  had  no  such  means  pointed  out  to  him,  he  need 
not  despair ;  for  if  a  man  sees  the  importance  of 
a  certain  work,  whatever  the  work  may  be,  and  has 
a  determination  that  it  shall  be  done,  m  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  the  probability  is  very  great  that  the 
work  will  be  accomplished. 
^  But  "the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of 
life."  A  man  may  possess  the  knowledge  and  in- 
tellectual capacities  of  an  angel,  and  yet,  if  his 
moral  powers  are  weak  and  uncultivated,  he  is  want- 
ing in  those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  essen- 
tial to  true  happiness,  and  which  are  alone  capable 
of  mining  him  a  useful  and  trustworthy  member 
of  society.  Thus,  while  the  farmer,  and  every  in- 
dividual, should  strive,  by  every  possible  means,  to 
discipline,  improve  and  enlarge  both  his  perceptive 
and  reflective  intellect,  that  higher  part  of  his  na- 
ture— ^his  moral  powers — should  not  be  neglected. 

A  spirit  of  humility,  of  contrition  for  sin,  of  de- 
votion to  the  Supreme  Being,  of  honesty,  o^  kind- 
ness and  forbearance  toward  our  fellow-men,  should 
be  constantly  cultivated ;  and  we  should  ever  look 
forward,  with  faith  and  hope,  to  that  glorious  land 
where  there  will  be  no  hindrances  to  our  progress 
in  knowledge  and  goodness.         L.  L.  white, 

Grofon,  1856. 


to. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

LXTHACT. 

No  delusion  is  more  prevalent,  or  more  deep 
rooted,  than  belief  in  the  moon.  Especially  does 
this  seem  true  in  the  "rural  districts.''^  With  mul- 
titudes, Luna  is  no  less  an  object  of  veneration  now, 
than  she  was  to  the  ancient  Romans. 

She  is  regarded  as  having  entire  control  over  the 
weather.  Fair  weather  and  foul,  storm  and  calm, 
heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  are  her  servants,  going 
and  coming  at  her  bidding.*  That  important  pei^ 
sonage,  known  as  the  "Secretary  of  the  Weather," 
is  her  prime  minister,  and  through  him  she  exe- 
cutes all  her  behests. 

She  seems  emphatically  a  Jiddt  goddess.  All 
her  administrative  acts  are  the  result  of  change.  So 
long  as  the  moon  is  quiescent,  things  remain  in 
statu  quo.  If  in  a  drought,  we  must  remain  thirs- 
ty. If  it  rains,  we  must  let  it  rain.  In  whatever 
condition  we  may  chance  to  find  ourselves,  therein 
we  must  be  content  to  remain.  But  when  the  moon 
changes,  when  the  fickle  goddess  turns  herself  in 
bed,  then,  ye  sublunary  mortals,  look  out  for 
something  to  "turn  up."  Then  look  for  rain  if  you 
need  rain,  for  dry  weather  if  already  too  wet,  for 
warmth,  if  too  cold,  and  cold  if  too  warm.  Now 
cut  your  gnsa,  sow  your  grain,  plant  your  squashes 


and  beans,  kill  your  pork,  and  do  a  thousand  oth- 
er things  which  require  smiles  of  the  moon.  If 
you  wish  your  colts,  calves,  pigs  and  babies  to  dd 
well,  wean  then  while  the  moon  is  waning. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  regard  this  all  as  sheer  non* 
sense — as  mere  twaddle — as  among  the  shallowest 
of  that  species  of  troublesome  insects,  called  hum- 
bugs. To  talk  of  the  changes  of  the  moon  affect- 
ing the  weather  and  controling  vegetation,  is  un- 
worthy the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  should  be 
exploded.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  attributing 
influence  to  the  recent  letter  of  a  certain  promi- 
nent Boston  attorney,  who  would  save  the  Unions 
or  his  bacon,  by  a  flourish  of  his  pen.  Moonshine 
alL  

FEEDING  CATTLE. 

Much  attention  is  now  given  in  this  country  to 
the  breeds  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  farm  stock, 
from  horses  to  bantams.  The  old  world  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  explored  for  choice  specimens  of 
animals,  which  have  been  purchased  and  brought  to 
this  country  with  little  regard  to  cost  or  expense. 
At  nearly  all  our  cattle  shows  may  now  be  seen  the 
representatives  of  the  herds  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  even  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  they 
very  often  carry  away  the  highest  premiums.  We 
do  not  object  to  this.  We  rejoice  to  see  American 
farmers  manifesting  a  determination  to  have  the  best 
stock  the  world  affords,  and  to  avail  themselvs  of 
all  improvements,  whether  made  by  the  Arabs,  by 
the  Caravan  drivers,  or  by  the  graziers  of  Europe. 
But  while  we  have  admired  the  fair  forms  of  these 
animaU  at  our  Agricultural  Exhibitions,  or  traced 
their  pedigrees  in  the  books,  the  inquiry  has  oflen 
been  suggested  to  our  minds,  whether  in  our  admi- 
ration of  "Blood  Stock,"  there  is  not  great  danger 
of  overlooking  the  importance  of  that  judicious  care 
and  feeding  by  which  they  have  attained  their  pres- 
ent degree  of  excellence,  and  without  which  they 
will  certainly  deteriorate. 

Our  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  this 
subject  by  the  perusal  of  a  detoiled  and  long  report 
on  the  "Management  of  Dairy  Cattle,"  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  (British)  Jjgri- 
ctillural  Societif.  We  propose  to  embody  in  the 
following  remarks  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  some 
parts  of  this  Report.  We  will  premise  that  the 
writer,  Mr.  T.  Hobbfall,  appears  to  be  very  much 
of  a  "scientific  farmer,"  and  that  various  analyses 
are  g^ven  in  his  report,  and  indeed  that  his  experi- 
monts  are  based  upon  them.  With  these,  however, 
we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader ;  as  the  results  of  his 
experiments  are  all  that  we  shall  attempt  to  pre- 
sent 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities  in  England, 
where  the  produce  of  the  dairy  is  sold  in  milk,  and 
where  quantity,  and  not  quality,  is  the  object,  in^ 
calving  cows  are  purchased,  with  much  regard  to 
their  condition,  and  are  then  fed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  milk, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  to  convert  the  stores  of  flesh 
and  fat  of  the  animal  itself  into  that  desirable  li- 
quid ;  which  being  done,  the  oow,  greatly  reduced 
in  flesh,  and  no  longer  profitable,  is  sold  to  purchas- 
ers in  fanning  districts  where  food  is  cheaper,  to 
be  &ttened  for  the  batcher  or  for  another  term  of 
service  with  the  city  dairy  keeper. 

Mr.  H.  is  not  a  city  dairyman.  He  fattens  his 
own  oows,  and  purchases  others  to  fatten.  Much 
of  his  dairy  produce  is  converted  into  butter.  The 
objects,  therefore,  at  which  he  aims,  are  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  production 
of  beef;  and  his  study  has  been  to  combine  in  the 
food  of  his  oows,  those  substances  best  calculated 
to  produce  rich  milk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  animaL  Starting 
with  the  principle,  that  substances  peculiarly  rich 
in  nitrogenous  or  other  elements  have  a  higher  val- 
ue for  special  than  for  general  purposes  of  feeding, 
Le.,  (bod  rich  in  albumen  has  a  much  higher  value 
for  the  production  of  milk  than  for  fattening,  or 
bee^making^ — ^he  sought  assistance  from  what  are 
usually  termed  artificial  feeding  substances,  and 
while  paying  a  strict  regard  to  their  comparative 
oofit,  he  selected  such  as  are  rich  in  albumen,  oil, 
and  phosphoric  add,  and  other  substances  which 
analyses  showed  to  be  necessary  to  his  purposes. 

After  various  experiments  and  modifications,  he 
has  for  the  two  past  years  adopted  the  following 
'*lxll  of  fiure"  for  each  cow :  rape-cake,  (an  article 
generally  used  for  manure,  but  which,  by  bdng 
steamed  with  the  bran,  &c.,  is  rendered  palatable) 
6  lbs.,  and  bran  2  lbs.,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  bean-straw,  oat-straw,  and  shells  of  oats,  in 
equal  quantities,  to  supply  them  three  times  a  day 
with  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  The  whole  of  the 
materials  are  blended  together,  and,  after  being 
well  steamed,  are  given  to  the  animals  in  a  warm 
state.  Bean-meal  is  added  to  the  various  messes, 
in  proportion  to  the  milk  given  by  each  cow,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  those  in  full  milk,  2  qts. 
«ich  per  day,  while  those  that  give  but  little  milk 
get  but  littie  or  no  bean^meal,  which  is  added  dry 
to  the  messes  as  fed  out  separately.  When  this  is 
eaten  up,  green  food  is  given,  consisting  of  cab- 
bages, (Vom  October  to  December;  Kohl  rabi,  till 
February ;  and  mangold  till  grass  time.  With  a 
mw  to  nicety  of  flavor,  green  food  is  limited  to  30 
to  35  lbs.  per  day,  fbr  each,  and  turnips  are  entirely 
rejected.  After  each  feed,  4  lbs.  of  hay,  or  12  lbs. 
a  day  are  given  to  each  cow.  They  are  allowed 
water  twice  a  day. 

During  May  the  oows  are  turned  out  on  a  rich  pas- 
ture near  the  homestead ;  towards  evening,  they  are 
again  housed  for  the  night,  when  they  are  supplied 
with  a  m€ss  of  the  steamed  mixture,  and  a  littie 
hay  each  morning  and  evening.  During  June,  when 
the  grasses  are  better  grown,  mown  grass  is  given 
to  them  instead  of  hay,  and  they  are  also  allowed 


two  feeds  of  steamed  mixture.  This  treatment  is 
continued  till  October,  when  they  are  again  wholly 
housed.  His  stalls  are  kept  during  the  winter  at  a 
temperature  of  nearly  60  degrees. 

Under  this  treatment,  very  satisfactory  results 
are  claimed.  The  whole  stock  is  weighed  month- 
ly. The  cows  in  full  milk,  12  to  16  quarts  a  day, 
vary  but  Uttle — some  gain,  others  lose  a  trifle. 
Those  giving  12  quarts  and  down  to  6  per  day, 
when  free  from  ailment,  gain  without  exception. 
This  gain  on  an  average  of  8  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
is  at  the  rate  of  7  to  6  lbs.  per  week  each.  A  cow 
intended  for  &ttening,  continues  to  give  milk  from 
ten  months  to  a  year  after  calring,  and  is  then  in  a 
forward  state  of  fatness,  requiring  but  a  few  weeks 
to  finish  her  for  sale  to  the  butcher. 

A  great  variety  of  statements  are  given  to  show 
the  improvement  made  in  the  quality  of  tiie  milk, 
by  this  system  of  feeding,  which  are  summed  up  by 
the  remark : — ^''I  tiierefore  assiune  in  my  calcula- 
tion 16  quarts  of  milk  as  yielding  a  roll  (25  ounces) 
of  butter."  To  show  that  this  is  a  large  proportion 
of  butter,  a  great  number  of  cases  are  quoted  from 
books,  &c  A  Mr.  Young,  an  extensive  dairy 
keeper  in  Scotland,  and  a  "high  feeder,"  obtained 
20  ounces  fix>m  16  quarts.  A  Mr.  Rawlixson 
churned  20,110  quarts  of  milk,  and  obtained  14 
ounces  per  16  quarts ;  and  again,  23,156  quarts  av- 
eraged over  16  ounces  of  butter  to  16  quarts  of 
milk.  In  Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  Holland,  &c,  14 
quarts  of  milk  yield,  on  the  average,  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  in  rare  instances  12  quarts  are  found  to 
yield  one  pound.  On  inquiry  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, Mr.  HoBSPALL  foimd  it  computed  that  each 
quart  at  a  milking  represents  one  pound  of  butter 
per  week.  Thus  a  cow  which  gives  4  quarts  at 
each  milking  will  yield  4  pounds  of  butter  a  week ; 
equal  to  one  pound  of  butter  to  14  quarts  of  milk. 

No  definite  statement  of  the  average  quantity  of 
milk  per  year,  produced  by  this  system  of  feeding, 
is  given,  because  a  portion  of  the  cows  are  bought 
when  nearly  dry,  and  fiittened.  But  the  writer 
says : — '*The  cows  I  buy  as  strippers,  for  fattening^ 
giving  little  milk,  from  neighboring  farmers  who 
use  ordinary  food,  when  they  come  under  my  treat- 
ment increase  their  yield  of  milk,  until  after  a  week 
or  two  they  give  two  quarts  per  day  more  than 
when  they  came,  and  that,  too,  of  a  much  richer 

quaUty." 

The  eflects  of  this  mode  of  feeding  on  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  of  the  fiirm  is  alluded  to  with  much 
satisfaction.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
his  pastures,  the  writer  says,  is  apparent  But  we 
must  not  follow  him  into  details  here.  With  the 
statement  of  one  indiridual,  who,  with  a  neigbor- 
ing  fanner,  procured  a  steaming  apparatus,  and 
adopted  the  system  of  Mr.  Horsfidl,  we  must  close 
our  notice  of  this  very  interesting  paper.  We  quote 
his  words: 
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"In  about  five  days  I  noticed  a  great  change  in 
my  milk»  the  cows  yielded  two  quarts  each  per  day 
more,  but  what  surprised  me  most  was  the  change 
in  the  quality ;  instead  of  poor  winter  cream  and 
butter,  they  assumed  the  appearance  and  character 
of  rich  summer  produce;  it  only  required  20  min- 
utes for  churning,  instead  of  two  to  three  hours ; 
there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  butter,  of  which,  however,  I  did  not  take 
any  particular  notice.  My  neighbor's  cow  gave 
three  quarts  per  day  '•tddition,  and  her  milk  was  so 
changed  in  appearance  that  the  consumers  to  whom 
he  sold  it  became  quite  anxious  to  know  the 
cause." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are  ready  to  in- 
quire if  the  editor  of  the  Farmer  really  supposes 
that  Americans  are  going  to  follow  the  example  of 
Uiis  Englishman, — heat  up  their  stables  to  sixty 
degrees,  while  their  kitchens  are  down  to  zero; 
purchase  a  steaming  apparatus,  and  then  deal  out 
to  their  cows  three  times  a  day  such  a  compound 
of  doctors'  stuff  as  is  here  recommended — "rape- 
cake,"  "bran,"  "bean-straw,"  "kohl  rabi,"  "bean- 
meal,"  &C. — and  then  weigh  all  their  cattle  once  a 
month,  to  see  just  how  many  pounds  they  gain  a 
week  P  We  expect  no  such  thing.  But  we  do  ex- 
pect that  such  examples  will  set  us  to  thinking, 
ami  show  us  that  some  little  improvement  in  our 
management  of  stock  is  as  possible  and  as  desirable, 
as  the  improvement  of  breeds. 


For  tht  New  Bn^fiond  Fcmm, 

CATTLE  SHOWS. 

Mb.  Editor: — The  cattle  shows  and  agricultu- 
ral  exhibitions  for  the  year  having  had  their  day,  it 
may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  "penscopic  view,"  and 
inquire  what  have  been  the  results ;  and  what  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  various  exhibitions. 

The  season  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable  to 
the  husbandman.  The  pasturage  has  been  unusu- 
ally good,  and  has  hela  out  through  the  autumn, 
remarkably  well.  The  'hay  crop  has  been  abun- 
dant, and,  although  a  good  deal  of  the  low  ground 
hay  was  injured  m  getting,  yet  a  large  amount  of 
the  better  qualities  was  secured  in  good  order. 
The  early  grains  yielded  full  crops,  and  were  se- 
cured in  good  condition.  The  crop  of  Indian  com 
has  been  qviiit  middlingf  and  nas  escaped  the 
frost,  and  ripened  welL  The  crop  of  vegetables 
has,  in  general,  been  good.  The  only  failure  has 
been  in  fruits.  But  even  this  has  been  by  no 
means  universal.  Pears  have  been  abundant  and 
fine.  In  some  localities,  there  have  been  excellent 
peaches,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  apples 
have  been  good,  and  of  medium  quantity.  As  fine 
ipecimens  of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  even  peach- 
es, have  been  exhibited  at  most  of  our  shows  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  see,  though,  perhaps,  less  in 
quantity. 

The  season  has  been  remarkably  fine  for  the 
raisers  of  stock,  and  the  remark  may  be  made,  I 
think,  with  much  truth,  that  all  descripUons  of 
•tock,  exhibited  at  the  various  fairs,  were  in  fine 
condition.  The  cjuantity  of  fancy  stock  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  native  i 
stock,  on  these  occasions.    Grade  stock,  resulting! 


from  a  crossing  of  fancy  with  native  stock,  is  now 
an  important  feature  in  most  cattle  shows,  and 
promises  the  most  valuable  results.  The  speci- 
mens of  butter  and  cheese  exhibited  have  been 
very  abundant,  and  remarkably  fine.  The  invent- 
ive faculties  of  the  Yankees  have  been  at  work  aa 
usual.  Quite  a  number  of  new  implements  and 
labor-saving  machines  have  been  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  year,  several  of  which  will  be  found  of  per- 
manent value. 

But  the  prominent  feature  of  tlie  year  in  most 
of  the  cattle  shows  has  been  the  exhibition  of  hord- 
es, or  rather,  the  trotting  and  racing  of  horses. — 
Horse-jockeys,  horse-fanciers,  fast  horses  and  "fast 
women"  hare  been  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
on  most  of  the  "fair  grounds,"  the  present  season. 
The  reports  of  our  agricultural  exhibitions  have 
consisted  largely  of  descriptions  of  the  performan- 
ces of  these  horses,  and  their  male  and  female  dri- 
vers. The  time  made  by  the  horses,  and  the  skill 
exhibited  by  the  drivers,  related  in  all  the  dialect 
of  the  race-course,  with  all  the  "pomp  and  circum- 
stance" connected  therewith,  has  been  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  these  reports.  The  slang  of  the 
horse-iockey  and  the  phrases  of  the  horse-breeder 
have  been  freely  introduced  into  our  family  news- 
papers, and  rendered  familiar  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  This  change  in  the  character  of  oar 
cattle  shows  has  come  over  them  with  great  sud- 
denness, and  has  spread  far  and  wide,  like  a  sweep- 
ing epidemic,  and  the  taint  of  its  contagion  has  af- 
fectea,  for  the  time,  all  classes,  ages  and  sexes  in 
the  community.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the 
race-course  at  Cambridge  was  considered  by  ail  the 
good  citizens  of  that  ancient  town,  as  a  nuisance^ 
and  they  persevered  in  their  efforts,  until  the  nuia- 
sance  was  "abated."  But  now,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  nearly  all  our  societies  that  own  "fiitr 
gfoimds"  have  laid  out  race-courses,  some  of  them 
at  an  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  horse- 
racing  and  trotting  are  carried  on  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  highest  authorities.  Men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  position  lend  them  the  support  of 
their  countenance  and  influence.  Judges  of  our 
courts,  members  of  our  churches,  lawyers,  doctors^ 
merchant  princes,  men  of  wealth  and  men  of  wit, 
find  themselves  upon  the  same  stand  with  jockeys, 
blacklegs  and  gamblers,  as  judees  of  trotting- 
matches  and  races,  eagerly  engaged  in  deciding  the 
nice  difference  between  2.29  and  2.40,  and  our 
staid  and  sober  fanners  and  their  families,  old  men 
and  matrons,  youn^  men  and  maidens,  who  would 
be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  attending  a  "horse-race," 
assemble  by  thousands,  and  stand  on  tip-toe,  with 
breathless  attention  to  witness  the  contests,  the  re- 
sults of  which,  in  most  cases,  are  determined  before- 
hand, and  are  as  well  known  to  the  "fancv"  before 
the  decision  by  the  judges  as  after  it,  and  O,  tem- 
pera, O  mores !  our  daughters  as  well  as  our  horses, 
girls  of  tender  age,  ^rls  of  larger  growth,  and  even 
wives,  as  well  as  fillies,  paicers  andbreedin^  mares, 
are  brought  on  to  the  course  for  exhibition,  and 
gazed  at,  and  criticised  by  Uiousands,  and  praised 
and  flattered,  and  caressed,  for  the  same  reasons  as 
the  animals  which  they  drive,  beauty  of  skin,  and 
form,  and  limb,  and  grace  of  action.  Mr.  Editor, 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  such  an  exhibition,  and 
of  the  preparatory  training  for  it,  upon  female 
character  P  Will  not  these  females  soon  answer 
the  description  of  a  "fast  woman,"  ^ven  by  one  of 
their  own  sex  with  so  much  natvefe,  "a  woman 
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whom  yon  can  say  anything  to  P*'  Will  not  the 
■^brightest  jewel  m  the  coronal  of  woman,"  the 
crowning  excellence  of  female  loveliness,  which, 
like  character,  '*is  tarnished  by  too  much  handling," 
and  "soiled  by  being  rudely  breathed  upon,'  — 
modesty — be  henceforth  found  wanting  ?  I  would 
commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  all 
sensible  parents.  There  is  certainly  occasion  for 
us  all  to  stop  and  reflect. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  times  ar*;  changed. 
The  next  question  is,  have  we  changed  with  ihem  P 
or  is  it  only  a  temuorary  "fury"  which  is  upon  us  P 
and  which  we  shall  soon  shake  offP  It  maybe 
well  for  us  to  inquire  what  has  led  to  this  state  of 
thLjgs.  I  remarked  above,  that  it  had  come  over 
us  without  any  apparent  cause.  But  that  there  is  a 
cause,  and  that  it  mav  be  traced  to  its  origin,  I  have 
little  doubt.  But  1  have  said  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent. Perhaps  on  some  future  occasion  I  may  re- 
vert to  the  subject  again.  8. 

Odober  30,  1856. 


ket,  and  where  Mr.  N.  informs  us,  is  at  all  timet 
found  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  whole  of  this  immense  farm  is  managed  by  O, 
Bolton  Newton,  a  son  of  Mr.  N.,  mnetetn  years  of 
age,  who  must  needs  possess  all  the  energy,  activi- 
ty and  straight  forwardness  of  his  father,  to  accom- 
plish, in  the  successful  manner  he  does,  this  herci»- 
tean  task. — Germantown  Teltgraph, 


A  VIBOINIA  7AEH. 

Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  of  Springfield,  Delaware,  Co., 
brought  to  the  Agricultural  room  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society,  on  Wednesday  last,  samples  of  wheat 
and  oats  produced  on  his  farm  in  Virginia.  These 
samples  being  very  fine,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  N. 
cultivated  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Virginia,  on  the 
Potomac  river — having  occasion  heretofore  to  refer 
to  it — we  preferred  some  inquiries  as  to  the  char^ 
acter  of  hu  farm,  and  the  results  of  his  operations 
there. 

He  informed  us  that  his  farm  comprised  over 
three  thousand  acres,  of  which  1,800  were  under 
cultivation,  and  600  more  he  had  just  reclaimed 
from  the  marsh,  which  would  be  put  down  in  tim- 
othy this  year.  The  remainder  was  timber  land, 
from  which  600  cords  of  fire-wood  were  cut  and 
sold  during  last  winter.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  dark 
clay  mould,  on  which  lime  produces  an  astonishing 
efiect. 

The  amount  of  land  cropped  this  season  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 260  acres  in  corn,  150  acres  in  wheat,  130 
acres  in  oats,  8  in  potatoes,  3  in  sweet  potatoes,  6 
in  pumpkins,  4  in  beans,  and  4  in  watermelons. 
The  yield  will  be  over  5,000  bushels  of  oats,  and 
over  3,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  com,  pDtatoes, 
and  other  crops  look  very  promising.  The  wheat 
was  thrashed  out  week  before  last,  and  is  probably 
sent  to  market  before  thia  meets  the  eye  of  the 
reader. 

This  immense  farm  is  worked  by  only  ten  hands 
— flix  white  and  four  colored — and  the  product  is 
very  considerably  more  than  was  obtained  by  the 
preceding  proprietor  of  the  premises,  who  worked 
fifty  slaves  upon  it.  lliere  is  a  thorough  system 
introduced  throughout,  which  works  to  the  satis&o- 
tion  of  both  parties — the  employer  and  employed. 
The  disparity  in  the  force  required  now  and  before, 
is  not  so  much  in  the  inability  of  the  men  previous- 
ly upon  the  place,  as  the  want  of  system  in  con- 
duetmg  the  various  operations — ^not  more  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  than  one- half  or  one-fourth  of  the  ordi- 
nary labor  of  a  man  is  obtained  from  the  slave  that 
he  IS  capable  of  performing. 

This  tract  of  land  lies  upon  the  Potomac  river, 
twenty-seven  miles  below  Washington,  in  Prince 
William  oountv.  Waal:dngton  is  the  principal  mar- 


LABOR-AH  ODE. 

Toil  vwings  tbe  axe,  and  forests  boir ; 

The  seeds  break  out  in  radiant  bloom ; 
Ricli  haryests  smile  behind  the  plow, 

And  cities  cluster  round  the  loom  ; 
Where  towering  domes  and  tapering  spires 

Adorn  the  Tale  and  crown  the  hill, 
Stout  Labor  lights  its  beacon  fires, 

And  plumes  with  smoke  the  forge  and  mllL 

The  monarch  oak,  the  woodland's  pride. 

Whose  trunk  is  seamed  with  lightning  scan. 
Toil  launches  on  the  restless  tide. 

And  there  unrolls  the  flag  of  stars ; 
The  engine  with  its  lungs  of  flame, 

And  ribs  of  brass  and  Joints  of  steel. 
From  Labor's  plastic  fingers  came, 

With  sobbing  yalre  and  whirring  wheeL 

'Tis  Labor  works  the  magic  press, 

And  turns  the  crank  in  hives  of  toil, 
And  beckons  angels  down  to  bless 

Industrious  hands  on  sea  and  soil. 
Here  sunhrowned  toil,  with  shining  spade. 

Links  lake  to  lake  with  silver  Ucs, 
Strung  thick  with  palaces  of  trade, 

And  temples  towering  to  the  skies. 

Gioaoa  W.  Bvhoai. 


For  the  New  Engkmd  Pi 


FBUIT  PIES. 

A  correspondent  of  your  paper,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber, gives  a  recipe  for  making  a  pie  crust  which  he 
thinks  more  healthy  than  me  fashionable  mode. 
Now  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  more  fashionable 
mode ;  for  the  feshions  change  often ;  and,  for  mysel( 
I  have  rarelv,  of  late,  eaten  pie  of  any  sort.  But  tha 
plan  which  Mr.  Barlow  recommends,  is,  like  all  re- 
ceipts which  involve  the  use  of  saleratus,  more  or 
less  objectionable.  The  pie  made  without  any  un- 
der crust  is  far  more  healthy.  This,  however,  he 
is  careful  not  to  deny — he  only  tells  us  it  is  "bet> 
ter,"  and  "more  convenient,"  to  have  a  crust  such 
as  he  recommended,  than  to  **dish  out  with  a 
spoon.''  I  wish  he  would  go  a  little  further,  and 
tell  us,  not  only  that  his  own  method  is  healthier 
than  the  fashionable  mode,  but  that  no  crust  at  aU, 
though  it  may  be  less  ''convenient,"  is  still  more 
healthy.  And  then,  incidentally,  I  wish  he  would 
tell  us,  if  he  can,  why  his  own  less  objectionable 
crust  is  better,  aside  from  its  convenience,  as  he  af- 
firms it  is,  than  no  crust  at  all. 

When  he  has  done  this,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
and  you,  reader,  if  you  please,  into  the  bargain — 
why  we  should  have  any  fhiit  pies  P  Are  our  rich 
fruits,  cooked,  as  they  seem  to  be,  in  God's  own 
way  and  sunshine,  susceptible  of  improvement?  A 
few  may  be,  I  admit ;  such  as  the  quince,  the  coarse 
winter  pear,  and  possibly,  a  few  kinds  of  appleei 
but  these,  especially  ouinces  and  pears,  are  seldom 
wrought  into  pies.  Who  that  has  a  stomach  of  any 
integrity,  would  think  of  rendering  strawberries, 
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eherries,  currantHy  gooseberries,  huckleberries, 
peaches,  plums,  grapes,  &c.,  any  better  by  cook- 
log  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  hardly  avoid  looking 
with  contempt  on  an  immortal  being  spending  her 
precious  hours  in  half  spoiling  the  Creator's  choic- 
est blessings  hj  con\erting  them  into  pies,  pud- 
dings, &c.  It  18  an  old  adage  that  **God  sends 
meats,  but  the  devil  sends  cooks."  How  the  say^ 
kg  originated,  I  could  better  understand,  if  for  the 
word  meats,  jruiis  were  substituted.  But  if  the 
eooks  are  to  blame,  are  those  who  encourage  them 
ID  their  folly  and  guilt  less  so  P 

These  remarks  are  not  made  to  discourage  the 
ttte  of  fruits,  but  onlv  to  discourage  the  abomina- 
tion of  pie-making.  Apples  and  berries  are  better 
pies  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
than  when  metamorphosed  by  a  wicked  waste  of 
time  and  money  into  a  disagreeable  compound  of 
flour,  sugar,  grease,  &c.,  yoleped  pie. 

There  is  nothine  more  gratifyinff  to  an  unper- 
verted  appetite,  sucn  as  we  may  mirly  suppose  was 
once  known  in  Eden,  than  good  bread  ana  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  berries,  &c.,  or  even  the  rich  boiled 
marrow  squash.  When  our  gay  people,  on  laying 
aside  their  fat  meats,  as  some  sav  they  are  doing, 
use  such  food  as  this,  instead  of  pies,  cakes,  pre- 
serves, sweetmeats,  and  puddings,  we  shall  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  refering  the  dreadful  mor- 
tality from  consumption  to  the  disuse  of  grease,  for 
this  disease  will  dimmish  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion as  rapidly  as  it  now  increases. 

W.  A.  Alcott. 

Dietetie  LutUtUe,  80  La  Orange  Place,  BotUmu 


THE  GOHCOBD  OBAPE. 

This  new  variety,  which  caused  so  much  discus- 
sion at  its  introduction  some  four  years  ago,  is  set- 
tlinff  down  to  a  place  among  standard  fruits  in 
norUiem  gardens.  No  grape  was  ever  introduced 
with  a  louder  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  few  were 
ever  assailed  with  severer  criticism.  It  is  gradual- 
ly winning  favor,  and  appears  destined  to  beoome 
popular,  where  Uie  Isabella  will  not  ripen.  A  fruit 
srower  in  Connecticut  recentl3r  informed  us,  that  it 
has  done  remarkably  well  with  him,  ripened  this 
year  by  the  Ist  of  September,  while  the  Diana  did 
not  mature  until  the  16th,  and  the  Isal)ella  not  un- 
til the  last  of  the  month.  This  is  valuable  testimo- 
ny to  its  early  maturity.  The  price  has  fallen  from 
five  dollars  to  one,  and  is  now  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  desire  it.  We  hear  of  gentlemen,  who  are 
making  large  plantations  of  it. — American  Jigrir 
mnUuriH.    

Free  and  Slave  Labob. — ^The  President  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  Railroad  Company  has 
recommended  that  three  hundred  slaves  be  imme- 
diately purchased  to  work  on  tibe  road.  He  enters 
into  a  calculation  to  show  that  the  purchase  monev 
interest,  insurance  and  maintenance  of  a  slave  will 
be  only  about  forty-six  cents  per  day,  or  about  $  1 15 

C»r  year,  (working  days  only  counted.)  The  same 
bor  by  white  men  costs  two  and  two  and  a  half 
dolkurs  per  day.  He  recommends  that  some  of  the 
■laves  to  be  purchased  be  located  on  a  farm,  con- 
venient to  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
laborers  and  mules,  and  producing  provisions  for 
the  >ii.:im  stock. 


SWIFT'S  LAWN  GRASS  MACHIHK 

Mr.  HoYEY,  Editor  of  the  HorticuUural  MagO' 
zine,  recenUy  made  a  visit  to  Pine  Bank,  in  Brook- 
line,  the  residence  of  £.  N.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and 
among  many  other  pleasant  things  says : 

Our  recent  visit  here  hj  invitation  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins, was  to  see  the  operation  of  Swift's  Lawn  Grass 
machine,  which  was  aescribed  in  our  volume  of  last 
year.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  the  English  pat- 
terns, which  have  been  in  use  for  some  years,  saving 
a  vast  deal  of  labor,  and  performing  the  work  as 
well  as  the  scjrthe,  and  better,  unless  in  verv  skilful 
hands.  The  improvements,  according  to  Mr.  Swift, 
consist  mainlv  m  making  tiie  knives  so  adjustable, 
as  to  allow  them  to  be  ground  and  worn  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch ;  and  so  altering  the  form  and 
construction,  that  stones  will  do  no  material  injury 
where  the  English  knife  would  be  rendered  useless. 

Mr.  Perkins's  machine,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
size,  was  put  in  operation  on  his  beautiful  lawn. 
The  grass  was  very  damp  after  a  shower  the  prece- 
ding evening,  and  did  not  cut  as  well  as  when  dry- 
er i  for,  unlike  ordinary  cutting  with  the  scythe, 
when  the  sward  should  be  moist,  the  machine  works 
better  when  dry,  as  it  does  not  clog  up  so  readily, 
and  the  grass  is  thrown  into  the  gathering-box  bet- 
ter. A  pony  harnessed  in,  and  taking  the  handles, 
we  took  a  turn  round  the  lawn,  cutting  the  gruss  as 
smooth  as  a  carpet,  and  cleaning  it  up  as  neatly  as 
if  it  had  been  swept.  It  works  with  the  greatest 
ease,  though  a  littie  practice  enables  one  to  manage 
it  better,  and  cut  with  greater  rapidity,  especially 
where  there  are  trees  or  shrubs.  With  care  grass 
may  be  cut  within  a  few  inches  of  any  tree  or  plant. 

This  excellent  machine  will  save  a  great  amount 
of  labor,  besides  doing  the  work  in  such  a  manner 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  it  done,  except 
whei'e  there  is  a  gardener  who  has  long  practised 
cutting  with  the  scythe,  and  it  requires  no  littie  skill 
to  do  it  well.  With  such  a  machine  as  Mr.  Perkins's 
an  acre  may  be  cut  in  an  hour !  For  amateurs,  who 
have  small  lawns,  one  of  the  smaller  machines  that 
work  by  hand  would  answer  every  purpose,  and 
working  it  would  afford  them  the  greatest  pleasure. 
In  truth,  it  approachee  nearer  to  a  toy  than  a  labor- 
saving^  machine,  doing  the  Work  of  half  a  dozen 
men.  We  do  not  know  of  another  of  these  large 
machines  in  our  neighborhood,  and  we  doubt  not 
Mr.  Perkins  would  be  pleased  to  show  its  operation 
to  any  one  who  has  the  need  of  it,  and  would  like 
to  satisfy  himself  of  its  utility. 

The  knives  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  close  or 
long ;  they  are  easily  put  m  order,  if  by  any  acci- 
dent they  are  broken,  and  the  ordinary  sharpening 
is  effected  simply  by  altering  the  gear  so  as  to  re- 
verse the  action  oi  the  kmves  or  nippers :  a  few 
rapid  turns  backward  puts  them  in  we  sharpest 
condition.  The  large  machines  cut  a  swath  about 
three  feet  wide ;  the  small  or  second  size,  about  a 
foot  wide. 

We  commend  these  machines  of  Mr.  Swift's  to 
all  our  suburban  friends  who  have  lawns  of  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  working  of  them  is  a  recrea- 
tion ;  and  the  smooth  carj^et-uke  surface  which  they 
leave  is  so  much  superior  to  the  old  plan,  that  when 
once  in  use  it  will  never  be  given  up;  the  lawn  is 
not  only  cut  but  rolled  at  the  same  time  ;  and  fre- 
quent cutting  and  rolling  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
a  thick  and  constant  yeraore. 
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IimwiQ'B  PATXFC  IBES  SAWIHO  KACHIBE. 

We  hare  nnmntnu  machines  for  nuDnfsetming 
lumber  into  aU  aorta  of  useful  wticl™  after  the  tree 
iUelf  hu  been  brought  to  the  mechanic;  but  noth- 
ing hafl  until  now  been  introduced  to  fell  the  tree 
in  the  forett,  and  separate  the  stem  into  pieces  of 
smtable  length  for  transportation  or  uae.  Mr.  Lud- 
■wig  think*  he  ha*  anpplied  this  want  He  has  a 
machine  to  be  operated  by  horae  pover,  and  anoth- 
er to  be  operated  by  bond,  on  illuatration  of  which 
we  give  aboTe.  He  saya :  "this  ioTentioD  is  one  of 
tlie  modem  improTementa  intended  to  fadlitate  the 
lamber  bosineaa  and  the  clearing  of  land. 

By  the  operation  of  this  machine  the  work 
be  done  in  quarter  of  Ihe  time,  and  there  ia 
waste  of  wood  as  usual  with,  the  axe.  It  requires 
hot  one  horsepower  to  drivethis  machine  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  saw  the  latest  tree,  and  also  to 
move  it  from  place  to  place.  Any  man  with  ordi- 
nary capadty  can  manage  it  with  perfect  ease,  as 
there  is  no  machinery  about  it  requiring  any  me- 
^unicsl  skill  whatever  in  ita  management  or  operar 
tion.  A  belt  wheel  can  also  be  applied  for  me- 
<:I>anical  purpose*. 

Since  introducing  (he  above  the  undersigned  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  a  Porta- 
ble Hand  Power  Machine,  which  is  now  offered  to 
the  public.  This  machine  ia  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  put  into  operation  in  any  place  and  worked 
by  one  or  two  men  with  decided  advantage  a 
any  other  machine  which  has  ever  been  put  L 
market,  thereby  proving  itself  to  be  the  machine 
for  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  buM- 
neaa.  It  is  readily  applied  to  any  tree  either  in  a 
vertical  or  boriiontal  position. 

Further  information  may  be  obttuned  on  appli- 
cation to  Matthew  Ludwig,  patentee  and  manufic- 


A  Mark  of  Proobess. — Porttr't  SpirU  of  Ih* 
Timet,  a  journal  devoted,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
"to  Field  Sports,  the  Turf  and  the  Stage,"  haa  fre- 
quently congratulated  the  country  on  the  bsppy 
&shion  just  now  so  prevalent,  of  ladies'  riding  at 
our  County,  and  some  even  of  our  State  Agricultu- 
ral Shows.  It  last  week  furnishes  a  airiking  exam- 
ple of  the  progress  thus  effected  toward  acbieving 
what  it  considers  the  aim  and  tendency  of  this  Fe- 
male Equestrianship,  viz :  to  "hdp  makt  raring  a 
national  tport."  Agreeing  entirely,  as  we  do,  in 
.!.:_  _■ —  of  tiie  probable  result  of  such  exhibitions, 
t  neglect  to  chronicle  all  the  steps  taken 
toward  its  accomplishment.  The  one  in  question  is 
aa  follows  :  A  challenge  for  a  match  of  horses  re- 
intly  appeared  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  from  a 
ufy,  who  naa  found  aeretal  equally  "spunky"  dames 
[id  damsels  to  accept  it — about  one  ot  the  latter 
of  whom  we  now  receive  the  information  below ; — 
"Three  times  bos  she  been  a  victor  at  the  trott- 
f  courses  of  the  Agricultural  Fairs;  on  one  of 
lich  occasions  she  (at  Canandaigua)  drove  ablack 
Morgan  stallion,  in  harness,  in  the  slashing  time  of 
2.38.  This  lady  desires  us  to  «ay  to  Di  Vernon, 
that  she  is  indifferent  whether  the  trial  be  in  run- 
ning, steeple-chasing,  or  in  trotting  {  and  if  in  run- 
'ng,  is  willing  to  go  m  either  one  or  four  mile  heats." 
According  to  present  probslulitieB,  the  Union 
Course,  which  has  alreadv  oeen  the  scene  of  so  ma- 
ny similarly  reOoed  and  ennobling  contests,  will 
shortly  "behold  two  beauiifu]  and  high-spirited 
women,  mounted  on  blooded  runninghorses,  flying 
through  a  four  mile  heatl"  With  Porta't  Spirit, 
"we  confess  to  no  littie  intereat  in  this  buainess." 
.Sre  our  mothen,  wives  and  sisters  to  be  engaged 
in  thua  drawine  the  country  "a  few  inches  nearer 
the  millennium  of  the  turf  and  its  accompaniments  P 
■Country  Gtntlaaan. 


View  OF  Life.— It  is  said  all  martyrdoms  looked 
mean  when  they  were  suffered.  Fvery  ship  is  a 
romantic  object  except  that  we  sail  in.  Embark, 
and  the  romance  quits  our  vessel,  and  bangs  on 
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every  other  sail  in  the  horizon.  Our  life  looks  triv- 
.al,  and  we  shun  to  record  it. 

Tis  the  trick  of  nature  thus  to  degrade  to-day ; 
a  good  deal  of  buzz,  and  somewhere  a  result  slipped 
magically  in. 

So  much  of  our  time  is  preparation,  so  much  in 
routine,  and  so  much  retrospect,  that  the  pith  of 
each  man's  genius  contracts  itself  to  a  very  few 
hours. — Emergoru 


For  iht  New  Bn/fkmd  Poirmer. 

THE  TEOTTIHO  OROUHD. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  notice  from  time  to  time 
communications  in  your  excellent  paper,  complain- 
ing of  the  race  grounds  at  your  cattle  shows  asoeing 
fraught  with  immoral  tendencies.  One  is  almost 
induced  to  believe  there  is  but  one  side  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  muHt  beg  to  differ  somewhat,  showing 
my  reasons,  which  may  be  of  little  value  to  your 
readers. 

Now,  what  are  the  objects  of  these  annual  cattle 
ehows  ?  Is  it  the  best  cow,  swine,  bull,  yoke  of  ox- 
en or  horse  team,  that  shall  work  the  best  at  the 
plow  and  haul  the  heaviest  load  P  Is  it  the  colt 
and  best  breeding  maie  that  must  be  trotted  out  to 
•how  sptid  and  movemttU  in  order  to  award  premi- 
ums P  (a.)  If  feats  of  streneth  are  to  be  tolerated, 
why  not  feats  of  Bpetd^  which  constitute  one  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  of  the  horse,  particularly  as 
applying  to  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  P  (6.) 

A  county  race-course  does  not  invite  outsiders. 
Its  county  limits  are  supposed  to  restrict  action  un- 
der a  committee  of  premiums — ^no  interlopers  al- 
lowed there.  Since  Young  America  is  getting  to  be 
BO  faaif  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cultivation  otfast 
horaea  is  our  only  hope  of  keeping  vp.  1  see  no  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  county  raix-cotam  a  Pan- 
denumivm^  or  the  arena  of  a  Jockey  Club. 

Farmers  attach  too  much  honor  to  the  institu- 
tion to  suffer  any  such  improprieties.  Spt^  is 
sought  for;  a  Black-Hawk  colt  at  3  or  4  years  old 
has  been  sold  at  $1500,  while  a  common  animal 
would  fetch  $75  to  $100.  The  farmer  knows  that 
road  team-horses  are  being  superseded  by  railroads, 
hence  his  attention  is  turned  to  speed  as  well  as  bot- 
tom. It  is  speed  that  gives  the  animal  great  value 
in  the  market — much  greater  than  any  other  quali- 
ity.  (c.) 

We  are  all  susceptible  to  the  fascinations  of  horse 
flesh,  and  even  if  your  intelligent  correspondents,  J. 
A.  N.  Esq.,  and  *'01d  Times,"  have  not  learned  that 
"fast  horses  are  good  horses,**  or ''that  men  of  sense 
prefer  not  to  use  such,"  there  are  times  and  emer- 
gencies that  speed  is  adapted  to  their  wants,  to 
''acamper  like  a  spirit"  "Harum  scarum  things"  are 
particularly  desirable  in  a  chase  of  5  or  6  miles  for 
the  doctor,  or  in  grab-law  times,  when  an  army  of 
creditors  are  all  atilt  for  the  sheriff;  or  in  ^oing  to 
church  3  or  4  miles  when  our  ears  are  freezing  snug 
to  our  head,  and  our  cheeks,  fingers  and  noses  tin- 
gle with  acute  frost-bite.  But  permit  me  to  name 
a  case  of  speed  in  the  days  of  the  revolution,  (and 
there  were  many  such,  no  doubt)  In  the  Diary  of 
the  late  lamented  Amos  Lawrence, — a  book  that 
should  lie  cover  to  cover  with  the  Bible  upon  every 
centre-table  and  household  shelf  in  our  country, — 
he  relates  the  story  that  "the  British  are  coming,** 
(imagine  the  alarm.)  "My  father  mounted  the  Gen- 
eral*s  horse,  rode  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  notified 
the  men  of  his  drcoit,  and  was  back  again  at  his 


father's  house  in  forty  minutes.  In  three  hours  the 
men  were  on  the  march."  (d,)  This  fast  horseof 
the  revolution  played  his  good  part  Our  country 
can  say  most  heartily,  sacred  to  his  memory. 

Cattle  shows  are  the  fiirmer*8  jubilee,  a  yearly 
meeting,  a  gala  day  for  a  most  praiseworthy  com- 
petition. The  charm  of  my  boyhood  life  was  ''Lec- 
tion dav,"  its  scrub  races  and  bowls  of  punch,  gotten 
up  by  tne  moose  country  landlord.  It  was  a  privi- 
le^  then  to  pay  two  cents  for  a  lemon  peel.  So 
with  "gineral  muster,"  when  the  capitalist  bo}'S 
"kept  tent,"  with  a  cask  of  West  India  and  a  cock 
at  either  end,  an  awning  between,  that  fitted  snug 
around  the  bilge.  Bill  comes  along  and  wants 
some  good  rum,  price  3  cents  a  glass — ^*'t*wontdo;" 
he  is  sent  to  the  next  tent  and  gets  better  rum  at 
6|  cents  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  cask.  No  cat- 
tle shows  then. 

Now  in  the  absence  of  such  good  times,  let  ut 
not  &stidiously  disparage  rational  pleasure  or  profit 
at  our  cattle  shows.  After  the  feats  of  strength 
have  been  tried  by  the  animals,  let  the  noble  horse 
come  in  to  the  course  and  show  his  power  of  speed* 
He  b  nigher  to  us  in  attachment  and  more  useful 
than  any  other  animaL  (e.)  Why  is  he  to  become 
a  gambling  stock,  or  depreciate  the  morals  of  the 
multitude  under  a  proper  supervising  committee  of 
farmers  P^  Try  it,  you  good  old  Massachusetts  fisu^ 
mers,  a  little  longer,  and  if  your  sons  and  daughters  * 
are  in  danger,  rebuke  it  by  plowing  up  your  race 
grounds.  (/)  h.  P. 

JSTew  York,  Abv.  22d, 


Rebiares. — (a.)  Yes,  friend  Poor,  and  several 
other  things.    You  are  certainly  right,  so  far. 

(6.)  Because  there  is  no  possible  use  on  the  farm, 
or  by  the  farmer,  for  a  "fast  horse."  If  on  any  es- 
pecial emergency  he  desires  to  go  quickly,  eight  or 
ten  miles  an  hour  would  be  as  fast  as  he  would  risk 
his  neck  to  ride,  and  most  farm  horses  will  go  at 
that  rate  long  enough  to  answer  the  demands  of 
such  an  emergency;  while  a  "fast  horse"  would 
move  about  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour ! 

(c)  The  farmer  knows  that  if  he  could  manufac- 
ture brandy,  it  would  sell  all  about  him,  and  he 
knows  well  enough,  too,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  manufacture  and  sale  on  the  femilles 
and  farms.  He  knows  there  is  no  neeeasiiy  for  a 
horse  of  2.40  speed,  especially  now  we  have  the  rail- 
roads which  you  quote;  he  must  not, therefore, 
painfully  train  the  animal  to  that  dangerous  speed, — 
because  it  subserves  no  interest  of  humanity. 

(dL)  Men  sometimes  perform  wonders  under 
pressure  or  excitement ;  and  so  will  the  horse.  We 
know  of  some  common  farm  horses,  now,  that  pro- 
bably never  saw  a  course,  that  might  perform  the 
exploit  you  recite,  if  they  were  put  to  their  mettle. 

(e.)  But  not  as  a  racer ;  he  confers  no  benefit  on 
man  in  that  capacity,  but  rather  does  him  injury. 

(/*.)  The  trial  has  been  amply  and  satisfactorily 
made,  and,  by  a  large  majority  of  those  who  origi- 
nated and  have  sustained  the  shows,  has  been  con- 
demned ;  and  they  are  men  of  sound  judgment  and 
discriminatioD* 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  FARHEE  TO  HIS 

FAMILY. 

Order  and  neatnem  are  among  the  marks  of  good 
fiirming.  Where  these  are  wanting  in  the  arrange- 
ments about  the  house  and  farm  buildings,  they 
will  be  wanting  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  is  bouna 
to  train  up  his  family  in  good  habits,  and  habits  of 
order,  by  which  every thmj^  shall  be  kept  in  its 
place,  and  everything  done  m  its  proper  connection 
and  habits  of  neatness,  which  shall  lead  to  the 
instant  detection  and  removal  of  every  nuinance, 
•re  among  the  good  habits  in  which  children 
should  be  brought  up  from  their  infancy.  The 
health,  the  comfort,  and  the  respectability  of  his 
fiimily  demand  this  at  his  hand. 

Among  the  provision  which  the  farmer  should 
make  for  his  family,  are  all  those  arrangements  and 
utensils  which  are  calculated  to  save  time,  labor 
and  strength.  There  is  much  hard  work  to  be 
done  in  the  family  of  the  farmer,  and  on  certain 
days  and  at  certain  seasons,  the  females  are  tasked 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  strength  and  powers  of 
endurance.  Now,  I  would  not  recommend  that 
you  should  get  every  new  pattern  of  cooking  stove, 
or  chum,  that  you  may  see  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers. But  I  would  have  you  to  keep  those  in 
good  order  that  you  have,  and  in  a  condition  al- 
ways ready  for  use.  Have  them  in  a  convenient 
place,  and  so  arranged  as  to  save  steps  and  strength 
as  much  as  possible. 

Provide  ibr  the  happiness  of  your  family.  Many 
Sttle  attentions  to  their  comfort,  and  arrangements 
by  which  their  labors  may  be  £e^tated,  contribute 
much  to  promote  their  h^piness.  The  mistress  of 
the  family  has  many  things  in  the  care  of  her  family 
to  exhaust  her  strength  and  try  her  feelings,  and  the 
good  wife  will  not  tm  to  appreciate  all  the  arrange- 
ments you  may  make  for  her  relief,  and  increased 
patience  and  sweetness  of  temper. 

Never  require  the  females  of  the  family  to  do 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  other  sex.  They 
ahould  not  be  required  to  split  the  wood,  or  even  to 
carry  it  into  the  house ;  to  shovel  the  snow  from 
the  clothes  yard,  or  to  sweep  the  paths  and  alleys 
around  the  nouse,  or  carry  pails  of  food  to  the  ho^s, 
or  dig  potatoes  for  dinner.  Many  a  farmer's  wife 
has  been,  and  now  is,  subjected  to  drudgery  of  this 
sort.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  days  of  such 
aervioe  are  nearly  ended.  All  such  labors  should 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  daily  business  of  the 
farm,  and  should  be  attended  to  in  their  season. 
The  man  who  loves  his  wife,  and  Irishes  to  make 
his  home  a  happy  one,  will  r^ard  her  feelings,  and 
never  subject  ner  to  mortification  or  degradation. 
Nature  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every  woman 
a  desire  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  this 
desire  shoula  never  be  opposed  unless  it  oversteps 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  but  should  be  indulged 
ao  fiu*  as  your  means  will  justify.  It  is  associated 
in  her  mind  with  the  feeling  of  self-respect,  which 
is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  virtuous  character.  Nev- 
er, by  unremitting  toil,  render  that  fair  and  open 
countenance  and  those  delicate  features  coarse  and 
oarsh,  and  cause  that  beautiful,  active,  symmetrical 
form  to  become  bowed,  crippled,  and  aistorted  by 
incessant  drudgery.  Remember  that  woman  is  not 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  same  masculine 
atrength  and  power  of  endurance  which  was  given 
to  man.  Her  strength  consists  in  her  weakness, 
which  appeals  to  you  for  support  and  protecti<m, 


and  in  her  beauty  and  gentleness,  which  appeal  to 
your  love  and  affection.  And  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  household,  you  should  remember 
that  the  duties  of  woman  are  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  muscular  power  and  brutal  force,  but 
rather  by  skill,  by  tact,  by  perseverance ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  labors  and  cares, 
should  be  the  facilities  and  aids  supplied  to  her. — 
Thus  will  her  strength  be  spared,  and  her  time 
saved  for  the  culWvation  of  her  mind,  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  children,  and  for  the  performance 
of  those  gentle  charities  that  so  beautiry  and  adorn 
the  female  character.  And  how  much  more  cheer- 
ful, aye  and  successful  too,  will  be  the  labors  of 
the  field,  when  the  sweet  and  happy  smile  of  the 
contented  wife  meets  you  at  the  threshold,  and 
sheds  sunshine  throughout  your  dwelling. 

Another  more  high  and  important  duty  which 
the  farmer  owes  to  his  family,  is  to  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  moral,  religious  and  intellectual 
culture.  Let  your  children  be  trained  from  their 
earliest  infancy  to  be  kind,  obedient,  truthful,  in- 
dustrious, and  as  fost  as  their  intellect  is  developed 
let  it  receive  appropriate  culture.  Never  grudge 
the  cost  of  books,  periodicals  or  papers,  or  taxea 
for  institutions  of  learning.*  Money  paid  for  the 
education  of  your  children  is  the  best  investment 
you  can  make  for  them,  and  remember  that  as  the 
world  advances  in  knowledge,  and  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life  increase,  the  standard  of 
education  must  be  elevated  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. It  is  not  enough  that  your  children  are 
instructed  in  those  thinas  that  you  learned  in  the 
schools  of  your  boyhood.  They  must  be  taiiahi 
those  that  you  now,  in  your  manhood,  feel  that 
you  need  to  know.  There  has  been,  as  jou  all 
Know,  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation within  a  few  years  past  Catch  this  spirit 
and  let  it  enter  into  all  the  aiTangements  for  the 
education  of  your  children.  But  I  must  cut  short 
my  remarks  upon  this  copious  theme,  and  will  only 
add,  that  you  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  religion,  for  to  these  we  in  New  £ng^ 
land  are  greatly  indebted  for  our  wordly  prosperity. 
Teach  your  children  to  reverence  the  sacred  word, 
to  remember  the  Sabbath,  and  to  do  to  others  as 
they  would  that  others  should  do  to  them;  and 
never  forget  that  in  4ill  these  respects,  your  own 
example  is  the  most  efficient  teacher,  and  that  the 
lessons  they  are  thus  taught,  will  make  the  deepest 
impression  upon  their  minds.— WoTiAem  Farmer. 


HOW  TO  FEEB  TOUNO  HORSES. 

The  adult  horse  does  not  require  so  much  of  the 
flesh*making  principle  as  the  young  and  growing 
animal,  but  he  seems  to  require  a  greater  variety. 
The  adult  merely  requires  enough  to  replace  the 
waste — the  wear  and  tear  of  his  system.  If  he  ob- 
tains more  than  this,  the  surplus  is  either  excreted 
from  the  body,  or  else  stored  up  within  the  same 
in  the  form  of  fat ;  and  everybody  knows  that  a 
fat  horse,  or  a  fat  man,  are  not  best  adapted  for  a 
race,  nor  for  hard  labor;  but  of  all  others  (except 
those  in-a  state  of  debility)  they  are  most  subject 
to  acute  disease.  With  the  young  and  growing 
animal  the  case  is  different.  Here  we  reouire 
bone,  muscle  and  nerve.  Oats,  corn  and  pollard 
furnish  the  same.  The  colt  obtains  from  its  moth- 
er's milk  all  the  elements  of  iu  own  organizatioQ 
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in  a  concentrated  form — all  that  seems  necessary 
for  developing  bodily  proportions  and  hereditary 
traits — ^therefore,  when  weaned,  the  colt  must  be 
furnished  with  the  same  equivalents  in  the  form  of 
fodder,  sround  oats,  wheat  bran,  and  meal. 

It  is  the  y<mng  and  growmg  animal  that  requires 
our  greatest  attention.  If  our  readers  desire  to 
raise  colts  that  shall  remunerate  them  for  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  incurred,  they  must  feed  the  same, 
during  their  minority,  with  a  liberal  hand.  Any 
neglect  at  this,  period  can  neyer  be  made  up  in  af- 
ter life }  the  subjects  will  always  remain  lank  and 
lean — liying  monuments  of  their  master's  foUy,  or 
ignorance,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  addition  to  the 
food  required  for  the  colt's  growth,  we  must  also 
furnish  enough  to  supply  the  waste  incurred  by  ex- 
penditure of  muscular  power.  We  all  know  that 
the  young  are  very  active  and  playfuL  Ever^ 
muscular  movement  involves  an  expenditure  of  vi- 
tal force,  and  thus  exhausts  the  system ;  therefore, 
in  view  of  developing  their  full  proportions,  and 
promoting  the  integrity  of  the  living  mechanism, 
they  must  have  nutritious  food,  and  plenty  of  it — 
They  are  not,  however,  to  have  a  large  quantity 
at  a  time,  but  little  and  often ;  the  stomach  is  small, 
not  larger  than  that  of  a  man.  Should  it  be  ever 
distended  with  coarse  and  innutritious  food,  the  or- 
gans of  respiration  and  circulation  become  embar- 
rassed, and  the  blood  loaded  with  carbon.  They 
require  food  often,  because  the  digestive  organs  are 
very  active,  and  soon  dispose  qf  an  ordinary  meal ; 
then  comes  the  sensation  of  hunger,  which  every 
one  knows  is  hard  to  bear. — Jtmerican  Veicrinafy 
JoumaL 

For  the  New  England  PanMr, 

SHALL  I  STICK  TO  THE  PABMt 

Messrs.  EDrrOB^ : — I  shall  take  the  above  in 
terrogatory  for  a  subject,  and  express  my  ideas  to 
all  young  men  who  have  not  decided  upon  an  oc- 
cupation to  live  by.  Good  advice  is  fVe^uently^v- 
en  and  lost  from  not  knowing  the  feelings  and  in- 
clinations of  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  Shall  I 
stick  to  the  farm  ?  My  friends,  whoever  you  are, 
if  God  has  not  implanted  in  your  soul  a  feeling  of 
enthusiastic  delight  at  seeing  the  progress  which 
all  kmds  of  vegetation  makes  from  the  deposition 
of  their  various  seeds  into  the  earth,  until  ripe,  and 
ready  to  harvest,  and  given  you  a  heart  susceptible 
of  gratitude  for  the  good  gifts  of  his  Providence  in 
rewarding  your  labors  with  his  bounties,  I  should 
advise  you  to  practice  law,  preach,  sell  medicine, 
spout  politics,  or  do  a  great  many  other  kinds  of 
fancy  business  which  many  other  young  men  who 
dislike  farming  have  done,  had  we  not  already  a 
full  supply  of  such  occupations  among  us.  If  you 
have  no  predilection  to  any  particular  occupation,  I 
think  you  would  wear  a  better  conscience,  if  not 
better  cloth,  to  give  your  minds  to  fimning,  rather 
than  to  a  kind  of  business  which  would  place  you 
in  the  uncomfortable  dilemma  of  spending  one  year 
out  of  every  three  or  four  of  goins  through  a  ''reg- 
ular course^'  of  chancery.  I  think  it  a  ^rand  mis- 
take that  farmers,  as  a  class,  pr  profession,  are  the 
degraded  drudges  and  ignoramuses  which  some  in- 
dividuals have  represented  them.  Go  to  our  coun- 
ty and  State  fairs  and  look  at  them,  and  then  judge 
for  yourselves  whether  they  are  intelligent  beings 
or  not ;  their  daily  business  has  a  tendency  to  lead 
them  directly  to  tne  contemplation  of  natural  phi- 


losophy ;  they  cannot  help  becominff  botanists,  in  a 
degree,  whether  they  reaa  or  not.  Observation  does 

Eractically  what  reading  does  theoretically,  they 
ave  the  knowledge,  if  not  the  technical  phrases, 
which  those  have  who  reed  more. 

Many  of  our  most  celebrated  men  were  poor 
when  boys,  and  had  to  study  their  books  and  get 
their  education  while  working  at  farming  or  some 
mechanical  trade.  I  have  known  young  men,  my- 
self among  others,  at  their  ''noonings"  and  oth- 
er leisure  hours,  instead  of  pitching  quoits  or  "run- 
ning inio  the  store,"  take  up  their  grammars  and 
learn  a  good  lesson  while  resting,  even  in  haying- 
time,  in  defiance  of  that  terrible  fatigue  which  de- 
stroys all  interest  in  study.  Reading  and  acquiring 
literary  knowledge  depends  very  much  on  taste  imd 
inclination.  There  are  many  men  of  different  oc- 
cupations, who  would  not,  read  to  inform  them- 
selves upon  any  subject  or  science  had  they  six 
hours  or  leisure  time  every  day  in  the  year ;  they 
have  no  natural  desire  or  inclination  to  gain  know- 
ledge in  a  way  which  disciplines  the  mind  with  such 
rigor;  but  had  rather  go  to  public  places  of  re- 
sort, race  and  trot  horses,  ana  discuss  all  sorts  of 
subiecta  freely  vrithout  discommoding  the  brain 
with  dry  study.  As  to  the  profit  of  forming,  I  ful- 
ly believe  the  man  who  is  able  to  labor  and  wHl 
give  his  mind  to  his  business,  can  support  his  iami- 
ly  in  a  more  respectable  manner  on  a  rented  farm, 
than  a  mechanic  or  trader  can  in  the  city  on  a  sala- 
ry of  ten  dollars  a  week.  I  con  quote  two  of  my 
neighbors  who  commenced  on  rented  farms,  with- 
out capital,  and  who  are  now  independent  fiurmers, 
with  families  of  children,  Uving  in  good  style. 

The  young  farmer  must  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  will  be  a  mean  ignoramus,  or  a  respec- 
table man.  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  If  a  ywxns  man  re«|)ect8  himself,  he  wiU 
not  demean  hims^  by  associating  with  unprinci- 
pled persons,  but  will  try  to  elevate  himself  by 
choosme  respectable,  intelhgent  and  moral  compan- 
ions. He  that  wonhips  the  true  God,  or  that  prin- 
ciple which  creates  and  impresses  life  into  all  ani- 
mated nature,  into  growing  plants  and  flowers  as 
well  as  animals,  will  enjoy  nimself  best  at  farming. 
But  he  that  has  no  conception  of  a  divinity,  that 
cannot  be  adored  only  in  the  form  of  dollars  and 
cents,  would  have  his  tastes  and  desires  better  grat- 
ified by  following  other  pursuits. 

Do  men  of  otner  occupations  have  more  leisure 
or  lighter  labor  thim  fiurmers  P  Go  to  the  tan-yard 
and  see  tanners  work,  then  into  the  currier's  shope 
and  see  if  their  work  among  offensive  hides  is 
cleaner  than  farmers';  look  into  the  slaughter- 
house and  see  men  working  by  day  ankle  deep  m 
blood  and  filth,  preparing  their  meat  for  marxet, 
and  then  by  night  to  convey  it  to  their  customers ; 
then  look  at  the  shoemaker  who  often  works  14  or 
16  hours  out  of  24,  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  to 
earn  his  wages,  and  see  how  much  time  he  has  for 
study ;  look  at  the  carpenters  and  masons,  and  see 
if  their  work  is  any  less  laborious  than  farmers'. 
All  grocers  and  mechanics  who  are  confined  in 
shops  to  a  sedentary  position,  or  otherwise,  show 
the  want  of  the  invigorating  atmosphere  which  far- 
mers enjoy.  Inquire  of  the  merchant  whether  he 
can  repose  on  a  bed  of  down  while  his  vessels' are 
the  sport  of  tornadoes  and  thunder-storms  P  Con- 
sider the  clergyman  who  taxes  his  brain  three  or 
more  days  in  the  week  to  study  and  write  his  ser- 
mons, and  when  Sunday  comea  preaches  them  to  an 
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audience  more  obseirant  of  fashions  than  interest- 
ed in  theology — ^after  residing  in  his  society  long 
enough  to  become  acquainted,  he  discovers  that  he 
is  too  liberal  for  some  and  too  rigid  for  others,  and 
a  union  of  dislike  takes  place,  and  he  quits  to  seek 
another  "field  of  operations,"  to  meet  a  similar  re- 
sult Consider  the  lawyer,  who  sometimes  makes 
himself  a  knaye  by  defending  others  in  their  kna- 
yery,  and  with  his  exorbitant  fees  gets  more  curses 
than  coppers.  While  we  are  considering  the  eyils 
incident  to  other  callings,  let  us  take  a  yiew  of  a 
doctor's  life ;  if  he  has  no  business  he  will  starye, 
if  he  has,  he  is  the  sreatest  slaye  in  the  world ; 
worse  than  the  dog  wnich  has  but  one  master,  he 
is  subject  to  eyer^ody's  call;  he  ma^  ^  without 
sleep  eyery  night  in  the  week,  but  his  time  is  not 
his  own,  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  demands  up- 
on him  are  imperative,  and  he  must  go  whether  re- 
warded for  his  works  in  money,  flattery,  abuse,  or 
nothing  at  alL  I  haye  liyed  among  farmers  the 
most  of  my  lile-time  in  preference  to  Hying  in 
cities  and  villages  where  I  had  an  equal  chance  to 
locate  myself,  out  it  has  so  happened  that  I  have 
seen  but  few  of  those  degraded,  ignorant  men 
called  farmers,  and  they  were  responsible  for  their 
own  ignorance  and  degradation  by  loafing,  dissipat- 
ed habits. 

In  difierent  towns  and  difierent  States  those  men 
worthy  the  name  of  farmers  where  I  have  lived, 
have  possessed  as  much  common  sense  and  intelli- 
gence as  those  of  any  other  occupation,  and  com- 
paring them  with  merchants  and  mechanics,  they 
have  had  more  time  for  recreation  than  either  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  true  that  far- 
mers, like  other  ambitious  men,  may  toil  them- 
selves to  death  to  accumulate  bank  stock  or  other 
funded  property  to  leave  their  children,  which,  per- 
haps, they  would  have  been  better  off  without  I 
have  known  but  few  farmers  who  were  deservinff 
of  the  appellation  who  could  not  at  pleasure  find 
time  to  mount  his  carriage  and  drive  *'into  town" 
and  call  upon  his  friends,  or  go  aboard  the  ''stea- 
mer" and  visit  his  distant  relatives  as  well  as  the 
"best  of  them."  SiLAS  Bbot^tk. 

JVbrth  WUmingtm,  Oct.,  1856. 


For  the  Ne»  Sngland  Farmer. 

TBEADWELL  FABM  DT  TOPSFIELI). 

This  time-honored  estate,  comprising  about  150 
acres  of  tillage,  meadow,  and  pasture  land,  situated 
near  the  bridffe  over  Ipswich  river,  on  the  Newbu- 
x^-port  turnpike,  has  lately  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  donated  to  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  "to  encourage  experi- 
ments in  agriculture."  Anxious  to  know  what 
kind  of  an  estate  it  was,  we  gltfnced  our  eye  over  it 
yesterday,  in  company  of  several  prominent  citizens 
cf  the  county.  We  found  it  to  be  a  marked  illus- 
tration of  what  an  estate  may  become  when  its 
proprietor  lived  at  a  distance,  and  suffered  it  to  be 
managed  by  a  tenant,  on  the  payment  of  an  annu- 
al rent  from  year  to  year,  with  no  assurance  of  con- 
tinued occupancy.  About  40  acres  of  the  land  had 
been  from  time  to  time  under  the  operation  of  the 
plow,  fertilized  by  such  manure  as  was  made  by  the 
small  stock  kept  on  the  farm,  and  no  more.  The 
quantity  of  upland  hay  cut  annually  was  represent- 
ed to  be  from  six  to  ten  tons ;  the  quantity  of  mea- 
dow hay  leas  than  one  ton  to  the  acre,  on  the  ex- 


tensive plat  bordering  upon  the  river.  The  exten- 
sive pasture  of  sixty  acres  or  more,  rising  from  the 
river,  on  the  southerly  side  to  the  top  of  the  Tops- 
field  hill,  (so  called)  was  represented  as  strong  and 
good  land ;  upon  it  is  a  considerable  amount  of  val- 
uable timber.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  no- 
ticing this  farm,  because  it  is  the  first  instance 
within  my  knowledge  of  a  donation  of  the  kind  to 
any  of  our  agricultural  societies.  To  be  sure,  the 
Bussy  farm,  so  called,  was  given  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  agriculture,  but  not  to  the 
S resent  generation.  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
eve  that  there  are  gentlemen  of  wealth  who  would 
be  pleased  to  give  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
this  a  modd  farm,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  satisfied 
that  it  will  be  wisely  managed  by  tiiose  to  whom  it 
is  given.  This  farm  has  lately  been  rented  for  $125 
per  year.  It  is  estimated  by  the  neighbors  to  be 
worth  about  $40  per  acre.  There  is  on  it  a  hand- 
some orchard  of  young  apple  trees,  and  au  exten- 
sive plantation  of  maples,  and  other  forest  trees. 
Od^r  11, 1856.  • 


HEW  HAMFSHIBE  AND  VnLGINIA. 

The  Soulkem  Planter,  published  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  copies  liberally  from  two  letters  recently  writ- 
ten by  us  in  New  Hampshire,  and  published  in  the 
Farnvo'.  The  editor  says: — ^'•The  following  "ex- 
tracts exhibit  a  state  of  things  with  which  the  agri- 
cultural prospects  of  Virginia  contrast  most  favora- 
bly. Here  we  are  annually  opening  up  and  im- 
proving thousands  of  acres,  and  restoring  fields — 
not  farms — ^that  have  been  exhausted  and  aban- 
doned. All  we  want  is  an  additional  supply  of  ne- 
gro labor  to  make  the  whole  of  lower  Virginia 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

It  was  not  our  intention  in  writing  those  letters 
to  convey  any  idea  of  lack  of  ability  or  energy  in 
our  people,  or  that  our  institutions  do  not  foster 
all  honest  industry.  On  the  contrary,  none  but  mer 
of  unfaltering  courage  would  have  felled  the  forest 
and  subdued  the  hard  and  unproductive  lands  which 
they  have  finally  forsaken.  The  forest,  there,  was 
all  that  could  renumerate  man  for  his  labor,  and 
when  that  was  exhausted,  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  allow  it  to  grow  up  again  and  cover  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land.  But  if  the  soil  had  been  like  that 
on  the  Potomac  or  James  River,  that  deserted  re- 
gion would  now  be  covered  with  productive  fitrms 
and  teeming  with  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  in- 
dependent population.  It  was  folly  to  battle  with 
gravel  banks,  or  with  land^so  thickly  covered  with 
boulders,  as  utterly  to  forbid  the  introduction  of 
the  plow.  Cultivation  was  out  of  the  question. 
Where  the  lands  were  cleared,  they  were  occupied 
as  pasture,  with  here  and  there  a  limited  area  for 
the  indispensable  com  or  potatoes. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Virgihia  lands, 
deep  and  rich  as  they  are,  free  from  stones,  and 
once  covered  with  a  dense  and  valuable  forest,  have 
"been  exhausted  and  abandoned  F"  It  could  not 
have  been  because  Nature  had  not  supplied  every- 
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thing  necessary  for  success,  for  the  original  soil 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  climate  salu- 
brious and  favorable  to  all  the  grasses  and  grains. 

Can  the  cause  be  traced  to  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
occupants  of  the  soil,  or  the  influence  of  any  insti- 
tutions that  may  exist  in  that  ancient  Common- 
wealth P  We  know  that  such  ''exhaustion  and 
abandonment"  of  fields  has  taken  place,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  gave  some  of  our  personal 
observations  of  them  in  the  columns  of  the  **Planl' 
er"  itself.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  families 
who  left  the  barren  hills  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  may  have  entered  upon  the  "exhausted 
and  abandoned"  lands  of  Fairfax  county,  or  those 
laved  by  the  tides  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  watered 
by  the  beautiful  James  River.  If  such  be  the  fact, 
they  will  undoubtedly  set  a  good  example  of  indus- 
try and  thrift,  and  literally  make  the  ''exhausted 
and  abandoned"  fields  "blossom  as  the  rose." 


l^or  the  New  Bn^and  Farmer, 

BEEEP  OH  SMALL  FARMS. 

I  cannot  say  anything  directly  to  the  point  in  an- 
swer to  ''Essex,"  having  never  experimented  to 
know  how  many  sheep  might  be  kept  on  a  given 
quantity  of  ground,  but  with  your  approbation,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  should  like  briefly  to  state  my  little  ex- 
perience in  keepins  sheep. 

There  is  no  stock  I  keep  that  causes  me  so  little 
trouble,  and  no  way  I  get  a  few  dollars  so  easy. 
I  have  but  a  little,  hard  farm,  and  keep  but  a  small 
amount  of  stock ;  say  one  horse,  two  or  three  cows, 
and  ten  to  fifteen  sheep.  I  let  them  all  feed  In 
the  same  pasture  together.  I  do  not  say  this  is 
the  best  way,  but  with  me  it  is  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty ;  and  when  I  open  a  new  lot  in  the  fall,  they  ail 
share  it  alike.  In  the  winter,  I  feed  my  sheep 
plenty  of  good  English  hay  and  nothing  else.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  boast  of  twenty,  or  fifteen,  or  ten 
pound  fleeces,  but  range  from  four  to  five.  I  never 
winter  any  but  ewes.  I  sell  my  wether  lambs  and 
oldest  ewes,  so  as  just  to  keep  my  stock  good. — 
Last  winter  I  kept  ten  ewes,  from  which  I  <%tained 
46  lbs.  wool,  sold  at  42  cents— $19  32;  raised  9 
lamb.ssold  6  at  $9  7d  ;  sold  3  old  ewes  at  $12  00 ; 
total,  $41  07 ;  lost  two  by  accident  and  have  eight 
left.  H.  Briggs. 

Fairhaven,  Vt,  1856. 


Jests  and  Sneers. — Notwithsunding  the  best 
portion  of  the  Southern  States  is  comfiosed  of  cit- 
izens from  North  Carojina,  and  notwithstanding 
North  Carolina  possesses  advantage:!  over  all  the 
Northern  States,  the  witlings  of  those  States  will 
continue  to  crack  their  jokes  over  her  supposed  de 
ficiencies.  Even  away  over  at  the  jumping  off 
place,  they  are  tning  their  wits  at  this  sport,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  from  the  California 
Farmtr: — **In  North  Canilina  it  is  frequent  among 
her  forests  of  fat- pine,  for  a  lover  in  distress  to  send 
the  fair  object  of  his  affections  a  bit  of  its  staple 
vegetable  productions,  with  an  eye  painted  upon  it. 
This  signifies  *I  pine.'  Jf  favorable  to  him,  the 
young  lady  selects  from  the  woc?d  nile  the  best  and 
f.motii!i( St  Rptcimen  of  a  knot,  this  M^^nifi'is  'pine 


not.'  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  detests  him, 
(there  is  no  middle  ground  between  detestation  and 
adoration  with  young  women)  she  buiiis  one  end  of 
his  message,  and  this  generally  throws  the  young 
man  into  despair,  for  it  means  'I  make  light  of  your 
pining.' " 

THE  HORSE  IH  THE  STABLE. 

If  one  would  have  a  good  horse  on  the  road,  he 
must  take  care  of  him  in  the  stable.  To  the  man 
who  is  fond  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  the 
stable  is  no  mean  place  which  is  the  home  of  his 
faithful  servant  A  part  of  the  secret  of  the  differ- 
ences among  horses  may  be  found  in  the  difiierent 
ways  they  are  treated  in  the  stable. 

This  building  need  not  have  the  embellishment 
of  architecture,  nor  be  made  air-tight;  but  it 
nhould  be  comfortable — made  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  its  occupant.  It  should  be  well  ventilated, 
by  allowing  a  draught  of  fresh  air  constantly  to 
pass  through  it,  especially  during  the  warmer 
months.  Do  not  allow  the  air  of  toe  stable  to  be 
made  offensive  and  unhealthy  by  the  presence  of 
ammonia  escaping  from  the  excrements.  Keep 
the  air  in  your  statble  as  sweet  as  it  is  in  your  own 
house ;  for  such  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  a  • 
horse. 

Plaster  of  Paris  used  freely  about  the  stable  is 
quite  desirable,  both  on  the  score  of  comfort  and 
profit.  It  is  cruel  to  foster  a  noble  horse  in  a  sta* 
ble  where  the  air  is  suffocating  on  account  of  nox- 
ious gases  constantly  generating  and  escaping  for 
want  of  a  few  quarts  oi  some  absorbent. 

The  floor  of  the  stall  should  not  have  much  incli- 
nation^only  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  ofL 
The  more  level  the  surface  on  which  a  horse  stands 
the  better. 

It  is  said  that  "sprung  knees"  are  occasioned 
partly  by  standing  on  steep  floors  in  the  stable. 
That  such  a  floor  is  not  pleasant  for  the  horse,  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  fact  tfiat  when  such  a  stall  is 
widCj  the  horse  will  stand  across  his  stall,  in  order 
to  find  the  most  level  position. 

Let  the  horse  feel  as  naturally  as  possible  in 
the  stable.  He  has  been  furnished  with  a  long 
neck  in  order  that  he  may  reach  down  to  feed,  as 
he  does  in  the  pasture,  and  not  that  he  may  reach 
up,  and  pull  out  a  small  lock  of  hav  from  the 
rack.  Give  a  horse  a  manger  to  feea  out  of,  so 
that  he  can  enjoy  eating,  and  not  oblige  him  to 
steal  his  fodder  from  a  rack,  with  narrow  spaces, 
as  though  he  did  not  deserve  his  keeping.  It  is 
thought  that  a  horse  will  waste  his  hay  if  he  is  fed 
from  a  manger ;  but  he  will  not,  if  he  has  good 
hay  given  in  proper  quantities. 

The  best  horsemen  say*-feed  a  horse  as  you  do 
yourself.  Give  him  his  breakfast,  dinner  and  sup- 
I}er,  with  nothing  between  meals.  It  is  a  mistaken  * 
kindness  that  keeps  hay  continually  before  a  horse. 
When  he  has  more  hay  before  him  then  he  can  eat 
up  clean,  hb  wastes  it,  or  eats  more  than  his  sys- 
tem requires. 

A  horse  should  have  enoiig'^  to  eat,  and  then,  if 
not  in  use,  sbouKl  stand  three  or  four  hours  with 
nothing  before  him.  Such  a  course  of  treatment 
keeps  his  appetite  keen,  and  he  relishes  his  din- 
ner. 

Let  him  have  a  generous  supply  of  good  bed* 
ding.  A  horse  enjoys  a  good,  nice  bed  as  much 
as  a  man,  and  why  should  he  not  have  it?    A 
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good  horse  desenres  it.  Because  he  cannot  com- 
plain of  sleeping  in  the  wet  and  dirt  of  the  atabie» 
or  on  a  hard  plank,  let  no  man  think  that  his  horse 
does  not  appreciate  such  favors  as  a  good  bed.  He 
will  lie  down  during  the  day  occasionally,  if  he  is 
well  cared  for.  For  summer  use,  saw-dust  makes 
excellent  bedding.  It  is  cool,  sweet  and  even ;  and 
also  keeps  the  stall  in  a  healthy  condition. 

A  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  is  indispensable 
to  the  comfort  of  man  and  beast.  I  have  noticed 
that  my  horse  drinks  the  most  heartily  after  eating 
her  supper,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Grooming  is  one  of  the  civilities  of  the  stable, 
and  ought  to  be  attended  to  daily.  It  not  only 
causes  a  horse  to  look  well,  but  it  promotes  health. 
A  faithful  grooming  is  equal  to  2  quarts  of  oats. 

Such  attention  paid  to  a  good  horse  is  by  no 
means  like  '^casting  pearls  before  swine."  He 
who  does  it,  and  treats  his  horse  kindly,  is  sure  of 
his  reward. — Maine  Farmer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

FABMIHO  PROFITABLE. 

Mb.  Editor  : — It  is  frequently  said,  that  farm- 
ing is  unprofitable.  This  assertion  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  true.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  that  all  skil- 
ful farmmg  is  profitable.  Some,  I  know,  who  have 
tried  the  experiment  and  &iled  in  their  business, 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  But  the  rea- 
son why  they  failed  of  success  in  their  business, 
was  a  want  of  skill, — they  did  not  understand  and 
skilfully  manage  their  business.  Had  they  possessed 
sufficient  skill  and  a  moderate  degree  of  economy, 
they  would  have  found  farming  to  be  profitable. 

Many  farmers,  without  any  practical  views,  of  the 
subject,  skim  over  and  attempt  to  cultivate  too 
much  land  without  cultivating  any  well ;  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are,  that  the  amount  of  their 
crops  continue  to  diminish  every  succeeding  year, 
ana  their  lands  grow  poorer  and  poorer.  If  our 
farmers,  who  now  attempt  to  cultivate  ten  acres, 
were  to  confine  their  efforts  to  six,  and  do  their 
rrork  thoroughly  and  well,  their  harvest  would  not 
only  be  equal  the  first  year,  but  the  prospective 
value  of  their  farms  would  be  enhanced.  A  more 
complete  pulverization  of  the  soil  and  a  greater 
amount  of  manure  upon  a  less  number  of  acres, 
would  leave  it,  after  the  crop  is  removed,  more  mel- 
low and  in  better  heart.  It  would  not  only  yield 
more  now,  but  afford  greater  returns  hereafter.  If 
two  fbrmers,  with  the  same  degree  of  industry, 
skill,  and  means  of  labor,  were  to  cultivate  lands  of 
the  same  Quality,  the  one  doin^  his  work  thorough- 
ly and  well,  the  other  skimmmg  over  a  large  ex- 
tent of  surfiice  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  he  who  cultivates  the  less  number 
of  acres,  would  not  only  have  an  equal  harvest  an- 
nually, but  find  at  the  end  of  ten  years  that  his 
farm  was  worth  double  that  belonging  to  his  com- 
petitor. This  consideration,  by  showing  the  extent 
of  what  can  be  done  by  a  different  method  of  culti- 
vation, should  excite  every  one  to  exertion.  The 
farmer  of  many  acres  should  be  ashamed  of  being 
so  far  out-done  by  his  successful  neighbor.  If  he 
finds  a  man,  in  the  same  county,  and  on  similar 
land,  can  raise  sixty  bushels,  where  he  only  gets 
ten  or  fifteen  by  his  skimming  process,  he  may  be 
induced  to  alter  his  method  of  cultivation.  He 
may  be  led  to  bestow  his  labors  on  a  less  number 


of  acres,  and  reap  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  crop. 
This  spirit  of  improvement  will  naturally  lead  ta 
the  selection  of  tne  finest  aud  best  animals,  and  to 
raising  those  only  which  have  the  requisite  quali- 
ties for  being  productive  and  profitable.  A  poor 
man,  who  keeps  but  a  single  cow,  or  a  single  pig, 
may  partake  of  this  improvement;  while,  to  the 
wealthy  farmer,  it  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  all 
the  difference  between  a  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive farm. 

No  pursuit  is  more  useful  than  tilling  the  earth ; 
none  nobler,  none  more  pleasing;  and  yet, none 
has  been  so  much  neglected.  Few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  art  of  cultivation,  and 
the  Inclination  has  been  strong,  almost  universal, 
to  devote  the  whole  skill  and  capital  of  the  country 
to  commerce,  trade,  or  manufactures,  considering 
all  exertions  to  derive  a  greater  profit  from  agn- 
culture  as  hopeless.  Our  fathers  never  thought  of 
making  any  improvements  in  the  art  of  cultivation. 
If  their  land  was  not  sufficiently  ]vroductive,  their 
remedy  was  to  sell  it,  and  to  go  in  pursuit  of  a  rich- 
er soil.  It  was  not  by  the  employment  of  greater 
skill,  but  by  a  change  of  location,  that  they  sought 
to  improve  their  condition.  Those  who  remained 
upon  the  soil,  continued  to  cultivate  too  much  land, 
so  that  the  labor  applied  to  it  only  produced  a  very 
small  crop.  There  was  hardly  a  farm  where  the 
quantity  of  ground  in  tillage  was  not  too  much  for 
tne  strength  that  was  employed  upon  it.  Hence, 
not  only  the  labor  but  the  manure  was  diffused 
over  too  large  a  surface  to  produce  much  effect. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  kind  of  farming  was  not 
only  to  lessen  the  amount  of  produce  year  after  year, 
but  to  prevent  a  permanent  improvement  of  their 
lands ;  and  its  effects  have  extended  down  even  to 
our  times.  And,  even  now,  the  evil  in  question  is 
so  radical  and  extensive,  that  its  bad  consequences 
cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out,  in  order  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  future. 

The  lesson  to  be  taught,  to  be  believed,  insisted 
upon,  and  reduced  to  practice,  in  our  day,  is,  that 
skilful  farming  is  profitable,  and  "will  pay."  Nev- 
er, since  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  there  a 
time  in  which  all  the  articles  of  produce  raised  on 
a  farm  bore  a  higher  price,  or  met  with  a  more 
ready  sale,  than  the  present  This  has  been  the 
state  and  condition  of  things  for  the  last  ten  years. 
There  has  been  little  or  no  competition  among  far- 
mers with  regard  to  the  price  of  their  produce,  so 
that  they  have  received  whatever  they  saw  fit  to 
ask.  They  have  had  the  best  market  in  the  world, 
and  met  with  a  ready  sale  for  all  they  could  pro- 
duce. So  that  farming,  on  the  whole,  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  ])rofitable  business.  It  is  true,  it  does  not 
open  the  door  to  all  who  are  in  **hot  haste  to  be 
rich,''  to  rush  in  and  accumulate  large  fortunes ; 
but  to  all  the  skilful  and  economical  who  are  con- 
tented ^th  moderate  gains  and  reasonable  profits, 
it  holds  out  the  strongest  inducements. 

John  Goldsburt. 


ScBAFS  AND  REFUSE  ECONOMISED.— The  chem- 
istry of  art,  like  a  prudent  housewife,  economises 
every  scrap.  The  horse-shoe  nails  dropped  in  the 
streets  during  the  daily  traffic,  are  carefully  collect- 
ed by  her,  and  reappear  in  the  form  of  swords  and 
guns.  The  clippings  of  the  travelling  tinker  are 
mixed  with  the  parings  of  horses'  hoofs  from  the 
smithy,  or  the  cast-off  woolen  garments  of  the  poo« 
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est  inhabitaDtfl  of  the  Bister  isle,  and  soon  aAer- 
wards,  in  the  forms  of  dyes  of  the  brighest  blue, 
grace  the  dress  of  courtly  dames.  The  main  in- 
eredient  of  writing  ink  was,  possibly,  once  part  of 
the  broken  hoop  of  an  old  beer  barreL  The  bones 
of  dead  animals  yield  the  chief  constituents  of 
lucifer  matches.  The  dregs  of  port  wine,-  carefully 
rejected  by  the  port  wine  drinker  in  decanting  his 
favorite  beverage,  are  taken  by  him  in  the  morning 
in  the  form  of  Seidlitz  powders,  to  remove  the 
effects  of  his  debauch.  The  ofial  of  the  streets  and 
.the  washings  of  coal  gas  reappear  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  lady's  smelling-bottle,  or  are  usoa  to 
flavor  blanc-mange  for  her  friends.  This  economy 
of  the  chemistry  of  art  is  only  an  imitation  of  what 
we  observe  in  the  chemistry  of  nature.  Animals 
live  and  die,  and  their  dead  bodies,  passing  into  pu- 
tridity, escape  into  the  atmosphere,  whence  plants 
again  mould  them  into  forms  of  organic  life,  and 
those  plants  actually  consisting  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, form  our  present  food. — Ilxckange. 


CEMENT  WATER  PIPES. 

Excellent  and  cheap  pipes  for  conveying  water, 
may  be  easilv  and  cheaply  made  of  Hydraulic  Ce- 
ment, mizea  in  the  same  manner  as  when  used  for 
making  cisterns.  Any  one  can  make  these  pipes. 
We  have  frequently  directed  their  construction 
successfully,  and  presume  we  can  direct  our  read- 
ers. 

Having  a  ditch  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  work  in, 
and  deep  enough  to  be  secure  from  frost,  leaving.the 
bottom  with  a  concave  excavation  in  the  centre  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pipe  required,  put  mor- 
tar in  the  concave  sufficient  in  quantity  to  make 
the  bottom  of  the  pi])e  from  three-quarters  to  one 
inch  Uiick,  and  three  feet  in  length.  In  this  mor- 
tar bed  a  rod,  made  smooth  and  true,  with  a  slight 
taper,  about  three  feet  long,  when  more  mortar 
may  be  put  on  this  rod,  rounded  up  with  a  trowel, 
to  correspond  in  thickness  with  the  bottom  ;  then 
carefully  draw  out  the  rod,  spread  more  mortar  for 
three  feet  more  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove  as  be- 
fore, insert  the  end  of  the  rod  in  the  pipe  previ- 
ously made,  bed  the  rod  in  the  mortar,  cover  over 
and  draw  out  again,  and  so  on  until  the  pipe  is 
completed. 

Tne  mortar  should  be  fresh  mixed,  a  little  at  a 
time,  so  that  the  cement  may  set  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble ;  mix  one  part  of  cement  to  two  or  three  of 
dean  coarse  saruL  If  it  contains  some  fine  gravel, 
from  the  size  of  wheat  kernels  to  beans,  no  matter. 
The  thickness  of  the  pipe  should  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  pressure  it  will.be  required  to  contain. 
If  only  two  or  three  feet  pressure  is  required, 
water  may  be  admitted  in  two  weeks  j  in  three  or 
four  months,  a  pipe  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
will  bear  a  pressure  eq^al  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
perpendicular.  This  pipe  will  grow  stronger  for  a 
year,  when  it  will  be  uke  a  rock  in  solidity  and 
strength. 

These  pipes  are  admirably  adapted  for  carrring 
water  horn  eave-trough  snouts  to  cisterns,  and  for 
carrying  water  in  any  other  situations  where  no* 
verv  great  amount  of  pressure  is  required  immedi- 
ate!;^ after  the^  are  made.  Very  frequently  in 
placing^  hydrauhc  rams,  a  short  lead  pipe  next  the 
ram  will  overcome  the  greatest  elevation,  reaching 
a  short  distance  to  the  top  of  a  bank,  after  which, 


for  a  long  distance,  the  pipe  is  nearly  horizontal, 
and  has  much  pressure  to  resist,  when  it  may  as 
well  be  made  m  this  cheap  manner  of  cement-^ 
And  for  purposes  of  inigation,  when  it  is  desired 
to  convey  water  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  as 
from  one  reservoir  or  elevation  to  another,  and 
where  no  very  great  amount  oi  pressure  will  be  re- 

?uired,  the  cement  pipe  is  admirably  adapted. — 
Country  Gentleman, 


SEVERAL  PLUMS. 


We  give  below,  from  Cole's  Fruit  Book,  outlines 
and  descriptions  of  three  or  four  excellent  plums. 
In  some  localities  the  tree  and  fruit  seem  to  escape 
the  combined  attacks  of  ourculio  and  black  wart, 
which  in  others  baffle  all  attempts  of  the  cultiva- 
tor to  secure  a  crop.  It  is  worth  while,  however, 
to  persevere,  as  an  occasional  crop  of  so  delicious  a 
fruit  will  compensate  for  considerable  care. 

THE  fiOYAL  HAUTE. 


Medial  ,*  roundish,  little  widest  towards  the  stem ; 
light  purple,  dotted  and  streaked  with  dark  yellow, 
buie  oloom ;  stalk  i  an  inch  long,  in  very  slight 
cavity;  flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  of  a  very  nch, 
high  flavor.  Freestone.  August  20  to  September 
5.  Resembling  Purple  Ga^e,  in  appearance,  qual- 
ity, leaf;  and  growth,  exceptmg  wood  is  very  downv. 
Three  weeks  earlier.  One  of  the  very  best  earlv 
plums.  Hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.  French 
origin. 

PUBFLE  FAVORITE. 
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Rather  laree;  roundish-oboTate,  no  suture; 
light  brown,  brownish-purple  in  the  sun,  many 
eolden  specks,  thin,  blue  bloom ;  stalk  {  to  1  inch 
long,  m  slight  depression ;  flesh  pale-green,  tender, 
mdting,  juicj,  sweeti  and  unsurpassed  in  luscious 
fiaTor.  Freestone.  ^  September  5  to  20,  (here.) 
More  juicy  and  melting  tnan  Purple  Gage.  Hardy, 
and  good  bearer^  with  the  dwsurfish  habit  of  the 
Green  Gage.    Origin  unknown. 

YELLOW  GAGE. 


Large  medial;  6Tal,  tapering  a  little  to  the  top, 
aU^ht  suture;  golden  yellow,  well  covered  with 
white  bloom ;  stalk  meaial  size,  in  a  small  cavity  ; 
flesh  yellow,  melting,  rich,  and  sugary.  Freestone. 
12th  to  25th  of  August  The  tree  very  huxly,  vig- 
orous, and  good  bearer;  forms  a  large,  spreading 
head^  Mr.  lienry  Vandvne,  a  zealous  fruit-grower 
of  Qftmbridgeport,  raised,  in  one  season,  51  dollars' 
worth  mm  one  tree.  The  quality  is  superior  to 
most  plums  of  its  season. 

AUTUtfN  GAGE. 


Large  medial ; '  tyval,  slightly  ovate ;  pale  yellow, 
thin  -bloom ;  stem  two-thuds  of  an  inch  long,  no 
cavity:  flesh  gfeenish  yellow,  juicy,  of  a  sweet,  de- 
ficioor  flavor.  Freestone.  Latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. ^  Hahi^  *9ety  pvoduotive.  This  new  plum 
flourishes  wdl  here,  and  promises  to  be  one  m  the 
best  late  kinds.  Mom  profitable  for  the  North 
than  Goe's  Golden  Drop.  Or^inated  by  Wm.  Iloe» 
Esq.,  Newbvrgh,  Nr  Y. 


AGEICTJITUEAL  EDIFCATIOK. 

The  readers  of  the  FarmtTf  no  doubt,  regard  us 
as  a  friend  to  education.  Indeed  so  earnest  have 
we  been  in  advocating  a  higher  standard,  particu- 
larly of  agricultural  education,  that  we  have  occa- 
sionally received  friendly  hints  that  we  were  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  an  enthusiast  on  that  subject.  We 
have  lost  none  of  our  ardor  in  the  cause,  nor  has 
our  faith  in  its  ultimate  success  at  all  diminished. 
Our  intercourse  with  farmers,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  books  and  pa- 
pers in  all  parts  of  the  country,  assure  us  that  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  soil 
is  steadily  progressive.  And  we  should  rejoice 
could  we  believe  that  ought  we  have  said  or  done 
has  excited  the  desire  or  strengthened  the  purpose 
of  improvement  in  a  single  breast 

We  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  caution  the 
younger  portion  of  our  readers,  particularly, 
against  what  we  believe  to  be  a  great  error  in  the 
common  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  educ^on,  and 
in  what  consists  ''the  improvement  of  the  mind." 
In  New  England,  where  education  is  popular,  where 
schools  of  all  kinds  are  common,  and  where  learn- 
ing is  sure  to  secure  a  good  degree  of  respect  and 
honor,  we  apprehend  there  is  danger  of  unduly  es- 
timating the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
merely  intellectual  Acuities.  The  improvement  of 
the  mind  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  our  corres- 
pondents! as  i)ie  only  thing  worth-  living  for — the 
only  source  of  happiness—the  only  earthly  good, 
in  such  connections  as  to  indicate  that  not^g  more 
is  intended  than  the  teachings  of  the  schools, — the 
attainment  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  refine- 
ment 6f  the  taste.  That  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  this  idea,  is  periiaps  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  &ct  that  many  return  from  the  pur- 
suit of  such  an  education,  to  find  with  irrepressible 
bitterness  that  the  home  and  occupation  of  their 
earlier  years  have  lost  their  attractions,  and  that 
the  knowledge  which  they  hoped  would  cheer  and 
enliven  their  toil,  has  utterly  disqualified  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  Ufe  so  monotonous  and  labori- 
ous as  that  of  the  fium.  Whether  the  picture  of 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  drawn  on  his  return 
from  college,  by  oxn  correspondent  '*X.  Z.,"in  a  late 
number  of  the  Farmer,  be  a  &ct  or  a  fiction  so  far 
as  himself  is  concerned,  we  believe  that,  with  the 
alteration  of  a  single  word,  he  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  man^r^  youth  on  going  home  from  school : 

**How  changed  !•  the  home  of  oy  ehildhood  I 

No  BhAde-trees,  nor  flowers,  nor  lawn, 
Nor  stream  with  its  groye  and  Its  wUd-wood ; 

And  the  Joy  of  my  heart— it  is  gone  {" 

And  not  only  this,  but  in  the  dreary  hours  of 
his  lonely  room  he  may  have  read,  that 

"To  think,  is  but  to  learn  to  groan, 

To  scorn  whai  all  beside  adore, 
To  feel  amid  the  world  alone. 

An  alien  on  a  desert  shore,'*— 
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and  pondered  upon  such  sentiments  until  he  regards 
himself  as  necessarily  one  of  the  thinkers,  and  con- 
sequently bound  to  "scorn  what  all  beside  adore," 
and  to  regard  his  proficiency  in  doing  so  a  test  of 
his  scholarship. 

Better,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
does  the  life  of  Lord  BjTon  show  how  little  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  alone,  can 
add  to  the  real  usefulness  or  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  history  of  nations,  too,  we  often 
find  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  head  associated 
with  the  most  deplorable  rottenness  of  heart ;  the 
most  sensitive  taste  with  the  most  abandoned  habits. 

Something  more  than  the  "improvement  of  the 
mind,**  then,  is  needed.  The  moral  as  well  as  the 
mental  powers  must  be  developed.  The  mind  may 
need  improvement,  b.ut  the  heart  needs  it  much 
more.  Goodness  is  a  far  nobler  object  than  great- 
ness. Washington  aimed  at  the  one;  Aaron  Burr, 
at  the  other.  And  we  refer  to  the  history  of  their 
lives  fbr  a  further  illustration  of  the  idea  we  wish 
to  enforce.  George  Washington  was  bom  upon  a 
farm,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  life  with  but 
little  education ;  Aaron  Burr  was  reared  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  literary  institution,  at  which  he 
graduated  with  distinguished  collegiate  honors,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  How  far  the  character  of  each 
was  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  youth, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Nor  shall  we  stop 
to  inquire  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  such  ex- 
pressions as  ''an  honest  old  farmer,"  and,  "lying 
like  a  lawyer,"  have  gained  currency, — for  we  are 
not  at  present  writing  an  essay  upon  the  subject ; 
we  design  simply  to  give  utterance  to  a  few  sug- 
gestions. 

However  these  points  may  be  settled,  we  believe 
it  may  be  said  with  safety,  that  if  the  farm  docs 
not  stimulate  the  mind  to  the  greatest  degree  of 
activity,  it  preserves  the  morals  from  many  of  the 
temptations  which  beset  the  path  of  the  student. 
The  Hon.  J.  B.  O'Xeal,  of  South  CSarolina,  in  a  late 
publication,  speaks  of  the  gffftduatea  of  a  college  in 
that  State  in  the  most  desponding  tone.  He  says 
that  he  graduated  in  that  college  forty-three  years 
ago  lost  December ;  has  been  a  trustee  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  has  watched  ovei  its  interests  with 
all  the  care  of  a  deep  and  abiding  love ;  and  yet  of 
all  the  students  graduating  from  1806  to  1845,  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  have  died  drunkards, 
or  are  now  drunkards — a  shame  tD'^emselves,  and 
a  burden  to  their  families !  Yet  drunkenness  is  but 
one  of  the  vices  to  which  young  men  are  exposed 
when  removed  from  the  restraints  of  home,  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  such  promiscuous  as- 
semblages as  are  found  at  academies  and  colleges. 
Our  own  somewhat  fiimiliar  acquaintance  with  the 
students  of  two  or  three  colleges  in  New  England, 
had  prepared  us  for  the  statements  above  made; 
and  ^e  fear  that  an  equally  honest  history  of  any 


other  college  in  our  country  would  present  results 
fully  as  unfiivorable. 

What,  then,  shaU  be  done  ?  The  thought  with 
which  we  would  close  this  article  is  this : — Until  in- 
stitutions are  established  that  shall  combine  the 
practical  with  the  theoretical,  and  blend  work  with 
study,  a  home  education  must  be  depended  upon« 
especially  for  farmers'  sons.  The  common  school 
and  the  fireside,  the  town  and  neighborhood  libra- 
ry and  lyceum,  with  the  agricultural  paper,  and 
habits  of  mental  application,  are  means  of  improve- 
ment, whose  power  to  elevate  the  mind  has  never 
}  et  been  fully  tested. 


SINGULAR  EFFECT  OF  LIOHTHIHG. 

A  valued  correspondent  in  Kentucky  sends  us  a 
long  communication  upon  the  efiects  of  lightning. 
His  explanations  do  not  satisfy  us,  but  the  following 
fact  is  very  remarkable.  His  informant  was  an  eye 
witness  of  the  occurrence.    He  says: 

One  evening  of  a  sultry  summer  day,  about  dusk 
or  twilight,  a  company  of  laborers,  and  among  them 
the  narrator  of  this  occurrence  to  us,  took  refugo 
from  a  thunder- shower  in  a  small  grocery  in  the 
country.  One  of  them,  a  ver^  wicked,  dissipated 
man,  purchased  a  flask  of  whisky,  and  swore  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
would  go  home.  He  started,  and  when  he  had  got 
thirty  or  forty  paces  from  the  house,  a  stroke  of 
lightning  darted  down  about  the  place  where  ho 
was.  As  it  was  entirely  dark,  our  narrator  saw  him 
by  the  light  of  the  flash  home  up  several  feet  from 
the  ground,  but  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing 
more  of  him.  When  the  rain  was  over,  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  ths  man  was  killed  by  the  light- 
ning, and  suggested  that  they  should  take  a  light 
and  go  and  see.  Sure  enough,  there  he  lay  dead  I 
On  examining  him,  they  found  his  skin  unoroken; 
but  every  bone  in  him  seemed  to  be  entirely  brok- 
en, or  rather  crushed  to  pieces — even  his  skull  it- 
self—so that  his  whole  body  was  a  soft  mass !  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  we^  ever  heard 
of: 

The  mystery  of  this  case — the  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstance about  it--LS  that  of  the  bones  being  so 
entirely  crushed  to  pieces,  while  the  skin  remained 
unbroken.  How  the  lightning  could  enter  the  body 
and  break  them,  and  yet  leave  no  trace  whatever 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done ! 


Tub  First  Effect  of  Hearino  Restored. — ^It 
is  amusing  to  watch  the  movements  and  to  note 
the  expressions  of  astonishment  of  some  of  those 
patients  who  are  suddenly  restored  to  acute  hear- 
ing. This  is  most  remarkable  when  the  deafness 
has  existed  for  years.  The  patients  look  around 
for  an  explanation  of  the  unusual  sounds  they  hear, 
and  then  the  very  movement  of  looking  round  rus- 
tles the  dress ;  hearing  the  noise  of  which,  they  be- 
come quite  bewilder^  They  cannot  be- brought 
to  believe  that  the  aounds  they  hear  are  natural. 
The  noiseB  in  the  street  are  at  first  terrific  A  di- 
verting case  occurred  in  a  short  and  remarkably 
corpulent  old  gentleman,  residing  somewhere  at 
Pimlioo.  He  related  that  on  leaving  the  house  in 
which  his  hearing  bad  been  restored,  he  bore  it 
pretty  well,  until  ne  got  into  Pioeadiily,  when  the 
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noise  of  the  omnibasflee  (every  one  of  which  he 
thought  would  be  upon  him)  bo  frightened  him, 
that  he  started  off  in  a  run  and  neyer  stopped  until 
be  got  into  Green  Park. — London  Paper, 

For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer. 

"COL.  VEEBHAH'S  ADBBESS." 

Mb.  Fabmsr  : — ^In  your  last  paper  you  have  an 
article  with  the  above  caption  on  our  reciprocity 
treaty  with  our  cousins  in  Canada* 

Although  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Sena- 
tor Foot,  who  IB  my  early  and  lon^-continued  pez^ 
sonal  friend,  and  fully  agree  with  him  on  his  course 
generally,  both  as  Kepresentatire  and  Senator  in 
GongreeSy  I  cannot  believe  that  he  voted  against 
Uie  ''Reciprocity  Treaty"  for  any  other  reason  than 
to  comply  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
tore  of  Vermonty  introduced  for  no  other  reason 
than  party  effect. 

The  Colonel  is  more  poetical  than  pracUcal  when 
he  talks  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty — that  "labor  in 
Canada  costs  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  it 
does  in  New  England,  that  the  soil  b  much  more 
productive  than  the  soil  of  New  England/'  &c. — 
Take  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East — commence 
on  its  western  border  and  follow  the  St  Lawrence 
three  hundred  miles.  With  the  exception  of  land 
on  the  Ottawa,  above  and  below  Montreal,  the  Rich- 
elieu at  Sorelle,  the  8t  Murice  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  St.  Charles  at  Quebec,  the  whole  country,  with 
few  exceptions,  has  a  cold,  unproductive  soil,  where 
the  Colonel's  ''Durhams"  would  soon  dwindle  to 
small  ''Canadians." 

In  no  part  of  New  England  can  as  poor  soil  be 
foand.  in  &ct,  Lower  Canada,  as  a  whole,  is  great- 
ly inferior  to  New  England,  in  the  productiveness 
of  her  soiL 

It  is  true,  that  in  many  parts  of  Lower  Canada 
labor  is  cheaper  than  in  rfew  England,  but  in  such 
plaoes  they  export  litUe  or  nothing,  and  live  main- 
ly on  pea  soup  to  support  their  own  dense  popula* 
tion.  The  Lower  Canadian,  in  many  places,  leaves 
his  home  regularly  every  season,  works  for  farmers 
in  Vermont  and  New  Yorii  during  the  haying  sea- 
son, and  returns  in  time  to  secure  his  own  small 
cro^  If  the  Colonel  will  make  a  personal  exam* 
ination  amon^  this  class,  he  will  fina  agriculture  in 
a  veiT  primitive  state,  in  moat  places,  and  that 
one  New  England  man,  with  his  improved  machine- 

Sand  tools  at  $2  per  day,  may  be  cheaper  than 
e  Canadian,  with  tae  tools  he  uses,  at  ^0  cts. 

In  manv  places  he  will  find  the  shoemaker,  tail- 
or or  clotnier  unknown ;  he  may  find  white  or  black 
sheep  with  wool  of  the  coarsest  texture,  which  is 
mixed,  spun  and  woven  in  a  very  ancient  manner, 
and  the  only  fulling-mill  known,  a  large  trough, 
square  at  one  end  on,  or  in  which  the  operator  sits, 
and  with  bare  feet  kickattagaimi  the  dolh  placed  at 
one  end  until  fulled  to  a  proner  thickness.  Will  a 
Canadian  girl,  working  m  this  manner,  living  on 
pea  soup  and  receiving  6d  per  day,  be  likely  to  ri 
val  her  Lowell  sister  who  receives  her  dollar  P 

There  are  portions  also  of  Lower  Canada  which 
present  a  different  aspect.  I  am  only  describing 
ikt  mdu  portions  where  labor  is  cheaper  than  in 
New  England. 

Canada  West,  or  Upper  Canada,  has  a  fine  soil, 
bot  as  a  whole  not  sapericNr  to  New  England,  and 
no  part  of  it  superior  for  growing  wheat  to  Ver> 


mont,  when  our  land  was  as  new  as  her?.  Here 
may  he  found  all  the  elements  of  New  England 
society,  and  labor  is  at  a  premium  quite  as  high  as 
in  New  England. 

Let  us  l(X)k  at  the  practical  effect  of  the  treaty. 
We  exported  of  articles  enumerated  in  it  to  Cana- 
da in  1855,  $7,725,572  35;  of  this  sum,  $2,711,- 
953  90  was  for  grain.  On  this  amount  the  duties 
under  their  last  tariff  would  have  been  $373,273  33 
saved  our  citizens  by  the  treaty. 

I  have  no  time  to  extend  these  tables ;  but  if  you 
choose  to  spare  a  column  of  your  paper,  I  will,  as 
soon  as  I  can  find  time  to  prepare  them,  send  you 
full  tables  of  our  trade  with  Canada ;  exports  and 
imports,  duties,  &c.  This  must  convince  any  one 
that  liberality  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  our  Cana- 
dian trade  is  in  favor ^  and  not  opposed  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  New  England. 

For  near  thirtv  ^ears  a  portion  of  my  business 
has  been,  and  still  is,  with  Canadians ;  I  have  been 
three  or  four  weeks  yearly  among  them.  During 
this  time  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution,  both 
in  their  feeUngs  toward  us  and  in  business  inter- 
course, and  though  Canada  may  be  a  small  place, 
"away  up  north,''  but  little  larger  in  territorial 
limits  than  the  whole  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Califomia,  their  markets  may  be  worth  looking  after 
by  New  England.  Chahplain. 

Burlington^  J^ov.  3, 1856. 

Remarks. — Send  us  the  figures,  Mr.  Champlain ; 
we  believe  they  always  tell  the  truth,  except  in 
election  returns.  It  is  best  that  there  should  be 
no  jealousies  between  us  and  our  Canadian  friends, 
ctnd  a  statement  of  the  fiicts  in  the  case  may  pro- 
duce the  most  amiable  feelings. 


TO  KEEP  CELEET. 


Many,  especially  amateurs,  experience  much  dif- 
ficulty m  keeping  this  delicious  vegetable  during 
tlie  winter.  Where  it  has  been  grown  in  beds,  (as 
it  always  should  be  in  small  gardens,)  nothing  more 
\b  necessary  than  to  cover  it  as  it  stands  with  a  good 
thick  coat  of  coarse  manure ;  and  it  can  then  be 
dug  at  any  time  during  the  winter  when  it  may  be 
wanted.  Where  it  has  been  grown  in  single  trench- 
es, it  should  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  bed  pre- 
pared as  follows :  Dig  out  the  earth  two  spades 
deep  and  of  anv  convenient  width ;  lift  the  plants 
from  the  trenches  with  the  earth  adhering  to  the 
roots ;  put  in  a  row  of  plants  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  throw  some  earth  a^nst  them ;  then 
another  row  six  inches  from  the  first,  and  so  on,  fill* 
ing  in  the  earth  to  the  tops  of  the  plants  as  vou 
go  along.  When  all  the  plants  are  in,  cover  the  bed 
with  a  tnick  coat  of  coaree  manure,  straw,  or  litter 
of  any  kind  \  manure,  however,  is  to  be  preferred. 
From  such  a  bed  the  plants  may  be  dug  at  any 
time  during  the  winter.  The  bed  may  be  made  of 
less  depth,  but  the  plants  will  not  k^ep  as  well  im- 
less  the  winter  should  prove  mild.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, in  all  matters  of  this  kind,  to  be  pre|)ared  for 
the  worst.  It  is  not  always,  however,  pleasant  in 
winter  to  dig  celery  from  a  bed  out  of  doors,  and  if 
a  cool,  airy  cellur  is  at  hand,  the  plants  may  be  kept 
in  good  condition  by  placing  them  upright  on  the 
floor,  and  covering  uem  with  earth  or  sand,  as  di- 
rected above.—^ifieriean  JlgricuUvriaL 
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THE  W0VDEB8  OF  IHBIA  BUBBER. 

Among  the  recent  applicatioiiB  of  India  Rubber 
none  are  bo  remarkaok  as  the  manufacture  of 
what  is  called  "Hard  India  Goods/'  into  which 
the  rubber  enters  most  largely.  There  is  in  New 
York  a  company  called  the  Beacon  Dam  Ck)mpany, 
which  is  deyoted  to  the  manufacture  of  this  class 
of  goods.  By  a  process  that  originated  with  Mr. 
Chaffee,  coal  tar  is  mixed  with  the  rubber,  and  the 
compound  makes  one  of  the  most  solid,  elastic  and 
elegant  articles  that  can  be  found  in  the  market 
It  resembles  polished  stone,  is  as  black  as  coal, 
needs  no  finish,  and  has  of  itself  as  hard  and  exqui- 
site polish  as  it  is  possible  for  any  metal  to  b€»r. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  articles  to  which 
it  can  be  made.  Canes  of  the  most  elegant  form 
are  made  of  it,  and  are  as  tou^h  as  so  much  steel, 
while  they  have  all  the  elasticity  of  whalebone. — 
Cabinet  work,  inlaid  and  mosaic,  ornamental  to 
the  parlor  and  the  chamber.  Spectacle  bows  and 
glasses  for  the  eye  are  made  so  light  as  to  be  no 
annoyance,  while  their  elastic  character  causes  them 
to  sit  firm  to  the  head ;  opera  glasses,  castors,  sand 
stands,  ink  stands,  brushes  for  the  hair,  that  can- 
not be  harmed  by  hot  water,  tape  lines,  pen  hold- 
ers, pencil  cases,  cigar  cases,  government  boxes  for 
the  army  and  navy,  j^vemment  buttons,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  articles  are  thus  made,  and  the 
articles  are  of  a  most  elegant  character ;  syrin^s 
of  a  novel  form  and  character ;  machines  for  oilmg 
cars  and  engines,  on  a  new  principle,  indicate  that 
this  new  use  of  rubber  is  to  work  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  arts  and  manu&ctures. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  applications  of  this  new 
rubber  manufacture  is  the  new  telegraph  wire  that 
is  made  from  it.  It  needs  no  poles,  as  it  is  laid  in 
the  ground.  Is  needs  no  covering;  a  trench  of 
a  few  inches  is  dug ;  the  rubber  telegraph  wire  is 
put  in  and  covered  up ;  the  wire  is  enclosed  with  the 
rubber;  no  dampness  can  effect  it;  no  storm  ren- 
der the  wires  inoperative ;  no  insect  sever ;  no  rust 
corrode.  It  would  appear  fabulous  if  we  should 
state  the  miles  of  this  wire  that  have  already  been 
engaeed,  and  the  goods  cannot  be  made  to  meet 
the  demand. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  now 
the  best  customer  of  the  Beacon  Dam  Company. 
The  call  for  the  Naw  and  Army  button  is  im- 
mense; the  article  is  elegant;  the  naval  button  has 
on  it  the  motto,  "don't  give  up  the  ship."  And  so 
tough  are  these  rubber  bottoms,  that  if  one  is 
placed  on  an  oak  plank  and  pressure  applied,  it 
can  be  sunk  clear  into  the  plank,  and  will  come 
out  unharmed;  and  the  government  shaving 
boxes,  which  are  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
are  so  strong  that  a  man  weighing  200  pounds  can 
press  his  whole  weight  on  one  of  them,  and  not 
break  them.  Gun  nandles,  sword  handles,  and 
other  military  implements,  are  constructed  from 
this  materiaL  Tliey  are  cheap,  elegant,  enduring. 
— Bot^tm  JaumaL 


been  afflicted  in  the  way  you  see  me  since  yestoday 
noon,  and  had  no  rest  or  relief  from  any  phyridan  to 
whom  I  applied  for  assistance ;  I  am  worn  out  with 
suffering.'' To  whom  the  person  replied.  ^Sir,  I  will 
cure  you  in  less  than  two  minutes  by  the  watch. — 
Have  confidence,  for  I  am  sure  I  can  do  it  Hold 
up  high  above  your  head  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand;  lean  back  in  your  seat,  open  your  mouth 
and  throat  so  as  to  give  a  free  passage  to  your 
lungs ;  breathe  very  long  and  softly,  and  look  very 
steadily  at  your  fingers.^  In  less  than  the  time 
specified  the  cure  was  performed,  one  hiccup  only 
occurring  during  the  trial.  The  patient  could  not 
express  his  gratitude,  while  the  practitioner  only 
extracted  from  him  as  a  fee  the  promise  that  he 
would  extend  the  knowledge  which  he  had  impart* 
ed  as  freely  as  he  had  received  it,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  never  be  disappointed  in  the  result 
We  were  all  struck  with  the  fact  Since  then  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  practice  upon  patients 
in  the  same  disorder,  and  never  without  the  most 
signal  success. — Water  Cure  JoumaL 


For  the  Hiccups. — ^Travelling  some  time  since 
by  railroad  from  Columbus  to  Baltimore,  I  took 
my  seat  immediately  in  front  of  a  ^enUeman  who 
was  suffering  under  a  paroxysm  of  hiccups,  to  a  de- 
gree that  I  had  never  before  witnessed.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  person  appeared  from  the  end  of  the  car 
and  took  a  seat  besioehim,  when  he  said :  '<Sir,  can 
you  tell  me  what  is  good  for  the  hiccups  P    I  have 


HEW  FEATUBE  IS  THE  SUOAB  TBADE. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  the  18th  inst  has 
the  following  communication  in  reference  to  the 
sugar  trade. 

The  recent  general  enchancement  of  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  sugars,  though  stimulated  anil 
swelled  by  speculation,  has  a  genuine  basis.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  an  increase  of  several  per 
cent  in  tne  population  of  the  civilized  world  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  insuring  a  like  in- 
crease in  the  natural  demand  for  sugar.  Then  it 
is  not  doubtful  that,  in  the  general  absence  of 
wars,  the  proportion  of  people  able  to  purchase 
and  consume  sugar  and  other  luxuries  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  desires,  has  likewise  increased.  It  is 
further  true  that  the  general  manufiicture  and  use 
of  preserved  fruits,  &c.,  is  rapidly  increasing. — 
But  tiie  successive  failures  of  the  grape  for  several 
years  past  has  led  to  the  diversion  of  the  beet  crop 
of  France — which  is  very  large  and  imnortant — 
firom  the  production  of  sugar  to  that  of  Drandy — 
the  French  brandies,  formerly  made  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  bearing  a  reputation  and  a  price 
throughout  the  world  which  render  this  conversion 
highly  profitable.  Hence  France,  whidi  from  Na- 
poleon's coronation  to  Louis  Philippe's  dethrone- 
ment had  been  steadily  advancing  toward  the 
point  of  producing  her  own  sugar,  has  recenthr 
been  falling  rapidly  back  to  a  position  of  depend- 
ence for  her  supply  on  the  tropical,  cane-growing 
Indies.  It  is  understood  that  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  British  West  In^es  has  fallen  off 
since  Emancipation — ^the  liberated  negroes  finding 
employment  more  to  their  taste  than  the  severe 
labor  of  the  cane-field  and  sngsr^mill — ^though  in 
British  Guiana  the  production  w  sugar  has  recent- 
ly been  and  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  Califomia 
and  Australia  have  had  some  part  in  producing  the 
general  result— those  countries  producing  little  or 
no  sugar  while  consuming  largely,  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  world's  supply  of  bullion,  and 
thereby  enchandng  the  prices  of  nearly  everything 
but  gold. 

It  is  clear  that  the  annual  production  of  sugar 
must  be  increased— but  where P  and  how?  Hie 
severe  oold  of  last  Winter  destroyed  a  great  deal 
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of  cane,  and  practically  diminifthed  the  area  of  trop- 
ical oane-OTOwing  soil  India  and  the  adjacent  re- 
flone  of  South  Asia  might  produce  more  sugar, 
ttt  their  people  are  ver^  slow  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  their  industry,  while  those  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica have  little  industry,  of  any  sorL  There  is 
more  su^r  land  in  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is 
mainly  wildnemess,  which  can  only  be  converted 
into  cane-fields  at  heavy  cost  and  by  severe  labor 
— of  course,  t{iiitQ  slowly* . 

In  view  of  these  facts,  inquiry  has  very  propsrly 
been  made  for  eacoharine  plants  adapted  to  the 
temperate  zone,  -and  which  may  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  sugar.  Until  some 
plant  of  this  aort  is  found  and  extensively  cultivat- 
ed, it  is  not  probecble  that  the  price  of  sugar,  as 
measured  by  that  of  wheat,  beef  and  other  edi- 
bles, will  be  rseentially  reduced.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  an  active  demand  and  a  high  price  for  su- 
gar through  several  years  ahead,  it  seems  but  reas- 
onable that  the  sugar^producing  area  should  be 
enlaigedi  if  that  be  umnd  practicable. 


THB  B£FVSE  OF  OA&W0BX8. 

We  direct  attention  to  a  valuable  contribution 
finom  the  Chemist  of.  the .  Highland  Society, 
which  we  have  .extracted'  ft-om  the  Transac- 
tions, regarding  the  refuse  of  gas-works.  The 
amount  of  that  valuable  fertilizer,  ammonia,  which 
is  yeariy  iost  to  the  country  from  means  not  being 
taken  to  miiiititkctare  -  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
from  the  axninSnitu^al  liquid  m  the  smaller  gas- 
works, apffeara  to  be  very  considerable.  We  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  liquid  from  several 
gas-works  was  at  one  tune,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
still  continues  to  be,  turned  into  the  nearest  stream, 
or  carted,  as  in  one  or  two  cases  that  have  come 
under  our  own  notice,  to  the  sea,  and  for  a  time 
creating  a  nuisance  from  the  offensiveness  of  the 
amelL  Hiose  farmers  who  can  obtain  this  refuse, 
gas  water  and  lime,  should  mix  \i  up  with  earth, 
and  thus  form  composts.  The  liquid  may  be  ap- 
plied to  manure  heaps,  when  these  are  formed  awav 
from  the  steading,  the  offensiveness  of  the  smell 
preventing  its  being  applied  to  the  cattle  courts. — 
The  rise  which  has  been  established  by  the  agents 
of  the  Peruvian  Government,  Messrs.  GibM,  of 
JC2  per  ton  on  Peruvian  guano,  makes  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  products  containing  ammonia  of  more 
importance,  ammonia  being,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  Peruvian 
guano.  The  importer's  price  of  guano  is  now  £11 
5s. — former  price,  £9  5s.  Besides  the  ammonia 
lost  in  the  liquid  of  fi^works,  there  appears  to 
be  a^  large  amount  which  passes  off  with  the  gas, 
and  is  consequently  lost.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  this 
paper,  estimates  that  by  a  process  which  is  patent- 
ed for  the  purifying  of  gas  from  the  ammonia,  a 
manure  representing  30,000  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  could  be  rendered  available  for  manure. 
This  quantity,  taken  at  the  selling  price  of  sulphate 
of  unmonia,  £18  per  ton,  is  equal  to  £540,000. — 
Taking  one  cwt  of  the  sulphate  to  represent  six 
bushels  of  wheat,  this  sum  would  be  doubled. — JV*. 
B,  JigriculiuriaL 

Fix  TOUR  Gardens  in  the  Fall. — Perhaps 
you  desire  a  new  garden  next  year.  If  so,  dram 
the  ground,  then  cart  on  a  large  quantity  of  well 


rotted  manure,  and  plow  it,  and  sub-soil  it,  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  or  more.  Then  you  may  bemn 
to  lay  out  the  general  features  of  the  garden.  Do 
a  large  portion  of  the  work  soon.  There  is  much 
more  time  to  do  work  in  autumn  Uian  in  the  spring. 
The  winter,  too,  will  soften  the  ground,  and  kill  a 
great  many  worms  and  insects,  and  you  can  begin 
your  garden  work  much  earlier  next  season. — OUo 
Farmer, 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

wax.  PBODVCE. 

Mr.  EDrroR : — ^Your  commentary  on  Mr.  Hors- 
fairs  management  of  dairy  cattle,  their  feed,  pro- 
ducts, &c.,  has  ''set  me  to  thinking,"  that  it  takes 
at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  more  milk  in  England 
to  make  butter,  than  it  does  with  us,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  remarkable  animals  in  your  county,  four 
quarts  of  whose  milk  will  yield  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  instances  you  cite  go  to  show  that  it  takes 
there,  on  an  average,  14  quarts  of  milk  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pound  of  butter.  I  had  supposed  that 
10  quarts  of  good  milk  could  be  relied  on  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  butter.  How  do  you  explain  this 
great  difference  ?  Does  it  arise  from  the  feed  the^ 
use  ?  Or  is  it  from  the  different  character  of  the  an- 
imah  ?  If  a  difference  of  one-third  in  quantity  can 
be  brought  about  by  ai  change  in  the  manner  of 
feeding,  this  is  important  to  be  known  by  those 
who  retail  their  muk,  and  perhaps  ^here  they  leave 
it,  it  will  save  the  trouble  of  an  extra  halt  at  the 
pump,  on  the  way  to  market  * 

JSTovember  15,  1856. 

Remarks. — The  subject  here  introduced  de- 
mands a  more  careful  consideration  than  we  can 
give  it  at  this  moment ;  but  we  may  say  now,  that 
the  quality  of  butter  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  food  fed  to  the  cows.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  pasture  grasses.  Old, 
mossy  pastures  will  rK>t  produce  butter  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  butter  produced  from  grasses  grown 
on  new  land,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  grass,  in- 
cluding clover,  red-top  and  herd's  grass.  A  good 
deal  of  butter  that  is  made  well  is  of  a  negative 
quality,  that  is,  it  is  not  strong,  or  soft,  or  white, 
but  has  no  particular  flavor,  so  that  it  puzzles  you 
to  know  whether  you  are  eating  butter,  or  some- 
thing else  having  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  it. 
This  matter  needs  more  attention. 


For  ike  New  Bngfiand  Fanner, 

UABKET  FAIBS. 

We  have  more  than  once  heard  the  inquiry,  why 
cannot  such  fairs  be  holden  monthly,  in  each  of  the 
principal  counties  of  the  commonwealth.  For  in- 
stance, at  Worcester,  at  Topsfield,  at  Dedham,  &c. 
&c.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  those  who  have  animals  or  articles  for 
sale ;  and  equally  beneficial  to  those  who  wish  to 
buy.  We  wish  some  of  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  benefits  of  such  fairs  in  other  counties,  would 
favor  the  public,  through  the  columns  of  the  Far^ 
mer,  with  their  experience. 
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CAUSE  OF  COLIC  IH  HORSES. 

I  shall  now  offer  some  brief  remarks  on  the  caust 
of  colic.  If  we  could  only  stretch  the  imagination, 
60  as  to  take  for  granted  all  the  popular  ^  causes 
assigned  for  the  production  of  colic,  then  their  name 
would  be  leeion.  Some  writers  inform  us  that  a 
drink  of  cold  water,  when  the  animal  is  heated,  is 
the  most  potent  cause ;  then  we  must  infer  that 
the  horses  ridden  by  the  Russian  Cossacs,  (fast  fel- 
lows,) in  a  country  where  cold  water  is  abundant, 
should  be  the  subjects  of  colic;  but  the  very  re- 
Terse  is  the  case ;  the  disease  is  almost  unknown 
among  them. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Cochituate  water 
into  the  city  of  Boston,  colic  occurring  among 
horses  was  partly  attributed  to  the  coUl^  well  water 
then  used;  but  now  they  all  drink  the  former, yet 
colic  is  iust  as  prevalent,  and  indeed  more  so,  than 
at  the  time  referred  to. 

There  are  no  people  that  pay  more  attention  lo 
the  -watering  of  horses  than  the  English  grooms, 
and  it  is  customary  when  a  horse  is  taken  from  his 
home  to  a  distant  race-course,  to  remain  away  only 
a  few  days,  sufficient  water  is  transported  with  him 
to  last  during  his  stay.  Such  a  dread  have  £n^ 
lish  grooms  of  "strange  water"  as  they  term  it. 
Now,  it  is  a  notorious  met,  that  the  English  horse 
is  more  subject  to  bowel  affections  than  those  of 
this  country.  From  this  circumstance,  I  infer  that 
bowel  affections  are  hereditary,  or  in  other  words,  a 
predisposition  to  such  is  transmitted  from  parents 
to  offspring. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  physicians 
would  not  allow  a  fever  patient  to  taste  water;  but 
now  they  act  more  in  accordance  with  reason,  and 
allow  the  sick  just  what  they  crave  for. 

It  h  not  good  policy,  however,  to  allow  a  horse, 
when  performing  a  journey,  a  bountiful  supply  of 
water,  because  active  exercise  somewhat  suspends 
the  digestive  function,  and  therefore  the  water  may 
remain  in  a  portion  of  the  large  intestines  without 
undergoing  the  usual  transformation  ;  it  then  oc- 
cupies space,  and  being  weighty,  may,  in  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  animal,  operate  unfavorably  in 
various  ways,  more  particularly  on  the  gut  itself; 
it  being  pendulous  from  the  spine. 

A  horse  is  often  brought  into  the  stable  in  a  state 
of  profuse  perspiration,  and,  of  course,  is  somewhat 
exhausted.  Now,  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong  to 
either  feed  or  water  him,  until  he  be  rubbed  dry, 
and  has  rested  awhile ;  for  at  such  times  food  is 
just  as  likely,  and  I  think  more  so,  than  water,  to 
operate  on  an  exhausted  animal. 

Many  horses, however,  even  when  in  this  exhaust- 
ed state,  will  fill  their  stomachs  with  food  and  water, 
and  yet  enjoy  immunity  from  colic  Therefore, 
should  colic  occur  in  a  horse  after  he  has  had  a 
bard  drive,  he  having  partaken  of  a  draught  of 
water,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the 
two,  if  either,  was  the  cause  of  the  malady.  One 
fact  is  certain,  and  that  is,  the  stomach  is  deraneed 
and  therefore  fermentation  precedes  digestion, 
hence  the  gas. 

Notwithstanding  our  best  efforts  to  prevent  it, 
colic  will  occasionally  occur.  Green  grass,  clover, 
carrots,  and  turnips,  are  said  to  occasion  iL  Then, 
again,  it  appears  in  stables  where  nothing  but  corn, 
oats  and  hay  are  used.  One  horse  is  attacked  im- 
mediately after  a  draught  of  cold  water,  another 
has  the  chill  taken  off  his,  yet  he  is  often  found  in 


the  same  predicament  Warm  water  is  the  most 
insipid  ana  nauseating  drink  that  you  can  offer  a 
horse ;  and  many  would  prefer  to  continue  thirsty 
for  some  time  ere  they  would  imbibe  it. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  notice  other  popular 
theories  regarding  the  cause  of  colic,  but  I  shaU,  in 
a  brief  manner,  offer  a  more  rational  view  of  the 
subject. 

It  is  well  known  by  physiologists,  and  I  presume 
tnany  of  you  must  have  observed,  that  both  men 
and  animals  inherit  peculiar  temperaments,  or  con- 
formation, to  certain  forms  of  disease.  This  pecii< 
liarity,  or  pre-disposition,  is  said  to  lark  in  breed, 
and  those  conversant  with  the  horse's  structure  and 
temperament,  can  readily  determine  whether  he  be 
predisposed  to  certain  forms  of  disease  or  not ;  for 
example,  a  horse  predisposed  to  flatulent  colic  ia 
often  observed  to  have  a  capacious  belly,  voraciona 
appetite,  and  does  not  properly  masticate  his  food, 
and  he  is  not  over  particular  aa  to  the  kind  of  diet, 
for  we  often  find  him  devouring,  with  apparent  rel- 
ish, the  filthy  straw  that  has  served  as  bedding. 
Often  he  proves  to  be  a  "crib-hUer"  (cribbing  is  a 
defect,  eitiier  inherited  or  aoquured.) 

Ordinarily  the  salivial  fluid  is  augmented,  yet  it 
does  not  look  healthy,  it  is  more  like  soap-suds,  and 
of  a  dirty  color ;  the  tongue  is  also  foul,  and  the 
breath  somewhat  foetid.  One  or  more  of  these  pe- 
culiarities generally  predominate  in  colicy  horses. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  some  horses  are  pre- 
disposed to  colic,  and  this  explains  the  reason  why, 
the  ordinary  exciting  causes,  such  as  cold  water, 
exposure,  fatigue,  imtatine  food  and  medicine,  are 
operative  on  uie  system  of  one  horse,  and  inopera- 
tive on  that  of  another.  Colic  is  the  heritage  of 
some  of  the  best  horses  in  the  world. 

Now  should  you  ask,  what  are  the  causes  of  colic  ? 
I  answer,  it  is  occasioned  by  predisposing  direct  and 
indirect  causes,  operating  conjointly  or  not  Should 
you  also  desire  to  know,  what  is  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  at  the  commencement,  I  would  in- 
form you  that  their  function  is  either  disturbed,  or 
partly  suspended. — Dadd's .  Feterinary  Jourw»L 


For  tke  New  EngUoki  Fartter. 

THE  RACE-COTTESE  AT  CATTLE 

SHOWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  very  glad  to  s«»  Hi  the  last 
number  of  the  J^ew  England  Farmer,  that  ene  of 
your  correspondents  has  called  the  attention  of  its 
readers  to  this  subject  Before  reading  that  arti- 
cle, I  had  written  tne  following. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  a  new  feature  has  been 
introduced  at  these  annual  festive  days  of  the  steady 
farmer  of  good  old  Puritan  Massachusetts.  I  refer 
to  the  introduction  of  the  race-course— trotting^ 
course,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  go  by. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Mr.  Editor,  what  simply  chang- 
ing the  name  of  a  thing  will  do,  presto— black  is 
white,  and  vice  versa— erffo,  the  oft  repeated  ques- 
tion— what's  in  a  name  P  is  finally  answered.  How 
satisfactorily  I  would  not  pretend  to  say. 

I  really  do  not  like  the  introduction  of  tlis  new 
"notion"  as  one  of  the  parts  in  the  programme  of 
our  agricultural  fairs.  There  is,  no  greater  lover  of 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  than  I  am.  He  is  my 
e very-day  companion,  and  is  without  question,  one 
of  man's  greatest  blessings,  and  I  delignt  to  try  his 
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speed  now  and  then.  But  the  question  with  me  is, 
whether  this  '^new  thing^is  going  to  operate  favora- 
hly  or  otherwise  on  our  agricultural  snows  ?  I  am 
well  satiaGed  from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  operation 
thus  far,  that  this  part  of  the  "perforroance"  will 
have  a  bad  tendency  and  work  ultimately  to  the  in- 
jury of  our  fairs.  I  shall  be  most  happily  disap- 
pointed if  they  do  not  There  is  a  strong  sympa- 
thy and  love  existing  between  mankind  and  the 
horse-kind.  He  must  have  a  small  soul  and  a  hard 
heart,  who  does  not  love  the  horse ;  and  this  attrac- 
tion of  "interest"  will  develop  itself  more  and 
more  in  this  direction,  just  in  proportion  as  the  so- 
cieties give  prominence  to  the  "course,"  to  the  de- 
triment of  other  and  more  important  interests  of 
the  farmer ;  for  whose  special,  not  exclusive,  bene- 
fit, these  "shows"  are  held. 

If  the  "course"  is  continued,  I  fear  that  we  ^hall 
find  it  absorbing  nearly  every  other  interest  Was 
not  this  the  case  at  the  United  States  Show  in  Bos- 
ton ?  Verily  it  was.  Compared  nith  these  latter, 
all  others  were  but  a  speck  of  that  vast  congrega 
tion — and  so  on  from  beginning  to  the  end.  1  be 
reason  of  this,  I  have  already  stated.  There  is 
scarcely  another  domestic  animal  to  which  man- 
kind are  so  strongly  attached  as  the  horse,  and  well 
he  may  be,  for  there  is  hardly  another  that  admin- 
isters more  to  man's  health,  comfort  or  enjoyment. 
What  would  you  do  P  I  answer — so  far  as  our  ag- 
ricultural shows  are  concerned,  I  would  have  them 
confined  within  the  circle  of  the  generality  of  far- 
mers' productions  and  pleasures.  Horse-racing  and 
trotting  is  not  legitimately  one  of  these.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  who  agree  with  me  in  this,  but  I  think 
not  If  my  "article  only  produces  a  little  ihinking 
on  this  important  subject,  its  object  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

King  Oak  HiU,  1856.  T.  a  Norton. 


For  the  tifw  JingUmd  Farmer. 

APPLE  TEBE8  FOB  A  LABOE  ORCHARD 
—STOVES  AHD  FUEL. 

Mr.  Editor  :— As  your  paper  seems  a  medium 
of  conversation  for  farmers  in  particular,  and  every- 
body in  general,  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  use 
of  its  columns  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  make  a 
few  remarks  and  suggestions  on  various  subjects.  I 
am  thinking  of  setting  an  orchard  the  present  year 
for  the  purpose,  in  piurt,  to  raise  apples  for  stock — 
and  I  desire  to  know  what  varieties  to  select  for 
this  purpose,  and  also  for  market,  in  seasons  when 
apples  are  scarce,  and  will  pay  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation. Living  as  I  do  some  ten  miles  from 
the  railroad,  I  have  marked  the  following  list  of 
2000  trees,  and  I  wish  to  inquire  of  those  more 
acquainted  with  the  business,  if  any  important  al- 
terations should  be  made  in  this  list  ?  My  hrm  is 
better  adapted  to  fruit-growing  than  anything  else. 
Baldwins  ao  the  best,  and  keep  two  months  longer 
than  those  raised  in  Massachusetts. 

2>tt<.— Baldwins  1200;  R.  I.  Greenings  300; 
Northern  Spy  200 ;  Roxbury  Russet  100 ;  1800* 

MUceUaneoua. — RedAstracan  50;  White  June- 
tiDg  20 ;  Danvers  Winter  Sweet  10 ;  Talman  Sweet 
10 ;  Ladies'  Sweet,  10 ;  Early  Sweet  Bough  10 ; 
Northern  Sweet  10 ;  Williams'  Favorite  10 ;  Por^ 
ters  10;  American  S.  Pearmain  5;  Nodhead  5; 
Detroit  Red  5 ;  Red  Canada  5 ;  Fameuse  5 ;  Hol- 
land Pippin  5 ;   Gravenstein  5 ;  B.  Gilliflower  6 ; 


Hubbardston  Nonsuch  5 ;  Thompson's  Co.  King  5 ; 
Norton's  Melon  6^  Sopsavine  5 ;   making  200- 
1800 ;  total,  2000. 

The  Early  Harvest  and  Prince  Yellow  Harvest 
do  not  thrive  well  here.  The  Summer  Harvey 
does  much  better.  What  of  the  Early  Bioomfield 
and  the  Carter  apples  ? 

^  I  observed  an  article  in  your  paper  in  relation  to 
winter  pears ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  win- 
ter pear.  If  this  is  so,  the  public  should  be  unde- 
ceived in  regard  to  it  I  recently  purchased  at 
different  times  and  places,  400  or  500  pear  treesi 
some  of  which  were  advertised  to  keep  till  June,  as 
the  Episcopal  and  Easter  Beurre,  &c.  I  wish  to 
be  advised  in  regard  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  How 
is  it  with  the  Concord  grape  ?  Some  denounce  it 
as  a  humbug.  I  never  have  seen  a  grape  worth 
cultivating  in  the  open  air  in  this  latitude.  I  sub- 
mit these  questions  at  the  present  time,  as  winter 
affords  sumcient  leisure  for  the  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

Speaking  of  winter,  reminds  one  of  the  necessity 
of  having  a  good  stove — if  he  must  use  a  stove. 
By  the  way,  which  is  the  best  farmer  stove  ?  And 
speaking  of  stoves  reminds  one  of  the  necessity  of 
baring  plenty  of  fuel  to  make  a  fire  therein.  There 
are  instances  where  circumstances  preclude  the 
possibility  of  having  dry  wood  for  the  winter,  as 
when  a  man  takes  possession  of  premises  late  in 
the  spring,  or  in  case  of  sickness.  I  this  case  it  U 
much  better  to  go  to  the  woods  in  the  month  of 
June  and  select  trees  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  slort  them  down,  letting  them  lie  for  the  next 
winter**  fuel — the  leaves  serve  as  evaporatives,  and 
the  wood  will  be  much  better  than  when  corded  up 
in  the  woods.  Honestus  Stearns. 

IFindsor  Co.,  Fl.,  1856. 


Remarks. — ^Trees  of  the  Fame  variety  do  not 
flourish  equally  well  in  different  localities,  :?nd  on 
different  soils.  In  one  town,  for  instance,  the  II, 
I.  Greening  will  afford  a  fair  profit,  while  in  the 
next  it  never  yields  weU.  The  Northern  Spy  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  in  New  England  to 
justify  an  assertion  that  it  will  be  valuable.  Having 
seen  and  eaten  the  Concord  giape  for  three  or  four 
years,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  we  believe  it  a  val* 
uable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  fruits. 


For  ike  Ntw  Sns^and  Farmer* 

TBAVELLIHO  COMFORTS. 

Aiter  all  comforts  are  provided  at  home,  it  is 

J)leasant  sometimes  to  go  abroad  and  visit  our 
riends ;  hence  we  should  be  provided  with  good 
robes  of  fur,  or  other  material,  to  keep  us  warm, — 
and  as  buffalo  robes  are  getting  scarce  and  dear, 
let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  substitute.  *  Suppose 
we  try  good,  strong  India  rubber  cloth,  and  lining 
it  up  well  with  nice  printed  hocking,  stuffing  it  with 
woolen  flocks,  or  cotton  batting.  Well,  how  do 
you  like  it  ?  Is  it  not  nice,  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  cheap  withal,  and  perfectly  imperrious  to 
water  on  a  wet  day  P  A  buffalo  robe,  after  beinj; 
exposed  to  a  smart  shower,  becomes  soaked  and  is 
a  nuisance.  B.  8. 

mndsor  Co.,  Vi.,  1856. 
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CA8HKEBE  GOAT. 

Theie  ammtU  weT»btToduced  into  the  United 
SUtes  from  tbe  Eut,  in  the  fear  1849,  by  Doctor 
J.  B.  Dftrii,  of  South  Gkrotina,  from  whom  I  par- 
chaMd,  in  the  year  1643,  the  entiie  flock  of  pure 
bred  femalei,  with  the  eKoep^on  of  the  one  owned 
by  CnL  Wftde  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina;  one 
aold  by  Dr.  Darii  lo  Mr,  Davenport,  of  Virginia, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Osborne  of  New  York.  Tbe  flock 
now  consists  of  twenty-fire  head,  cioludbg  the 
three  pure  bred  females  abote  enumerated,  and 
ureral  bucks  owned  by  geotlcmea  in  Tennenaee, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolioa,  who  are  breeding 
giedefi,  by  crossing  on  the  common  goat 

A  great  many  opinions  having  been  expressed 
not  only  as  to  the  partjcular  variety  to  which  these 
animals  belong,  but  also  as  to  their  value,  and 
adaptation  to  the  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
they  are  now  presented  to  the  U,  S.  Agricultural 
Society,  in  order  to  elicit  an  opinion  from  the  dis- 
tbguiished  stock-breeders  and  membera  preaent. 

That  they  are  not  the  "Thibet  Shawl  Qoat,"!* 
proven  by  their  dissimilarity  to  a  specimen  of  that 
breed  in  poasesiioo  of  the  subscriber ;  the  latter 
varit!''  hiving  only  an  under-coating  of  a  few  oun- 
cef — >i  r.ich  portion  ofita  fleece  is  alone  Taiu*bl& 


Works  on  Natural  Science  show  that  they  are 
not  the  common  Aogora  Ooat  of  the  Province  of 
that  name,  in  Auatic  Turkey,  as  that  animal  is  of 
varied  color,  with  a  fleece  of  indiflinent  Talue. 

They  have  become  known  a«  "Caihmere  Ooata," 
from  the  pure  white  color  and  flnenesa  of  thrirflee- 
ces,  and  thrir  undoubted  Eastern  origin,  having 
been  characterized  by  America's  celebrated  Natu- 
ralUt,  the  Hev.  Jno.  Bachman,  D.  D.,  as  "themost 
valuable  variety  that  can  be  introduced  into  our 
country." 

The  animaU  on  exhibition  consist  of 

No.  1,  a  pure  bred  buck  kid,  yearned  20th  FeV 
raary  laat. 

No.  2,  a  pure  bred  buck  kid,  yearned  I8th  Ma; 
laat 

No.  3,  a  pore  bred  buck  kid,  yearned  20th  May 


last. 

No.  4,  a  buck  kid,  yearned  23d  May  last,  | 
(^shmere,  1  Common,  showing  the  tli!rd  cross  of 
the  Cashmere  on  the  native  goats  of  the  country. 

No.  6,  a  buck  kid,  yearned  23d  May  last,  )  Cash- 
mere, i  Common,  showing  the  second  cross. 

No.  6,  a  yearling  ewe,  half  breed  Uttf^hraere, 
showing  the  first  cross.  The  mother  of  this  specv- 
nen  b^og  a  common  blue  goat. 
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The  fleeces  of  the  nutured  bucks  weigh  from  six 
to  scTen  ponndi.  Ewea  ;ield  from  three  to  four 
pounds.  The  flesh  of  the  crosses  is  aupenor  to 
most  mutton,  tender  and  delicious,  making  them  t 
desirable  acquinUoa  to  our  food  producing  animals. 

The  ease  with  which  they  are  kept,  tiTiiig  as  Ihej 
do  OD  weeds,  brien,  browse,  and  other  coarse  her- 
bage, fits  them  for  many  portions  of  our  country 
where  sheep  could  not  be  sustained  to  adTsntage ; 
whilst  their  ability  and  disposition  to  defend  them. 
■elTes  from  the  attacks  of  dogs,  evidence  a  value 
peculiar  to  this  raoe  of  animals. 

They  are  free  from  all  diseases  to  which  sheep 
ore  liable,  hardy  and  protiflo ;  and  experience  has 
proven  that  they  readily  adapt  themselves  to  all 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

•Mlanta,  Georgia.  Richabs  Fetebs. 


inches  ia  the  ditt,  wiping  np  tobacco  spittle,  flhh 
and  dust  in  their  costly  folds.  Wisdom  will  come 
by  experience,  and  tlioae  who  lost  veils,  breast- pins, 
watches  and  pones,  will  not  lose  them  in  fidy- 

CnERRY  Stones. — J,  C,  Holmes,  after  stating 
the  well  known  fact  that  cherry  pits  must  be  buried 
while  yet  freah,  said  that  he  jjlanted  them  at  once, 
spreading  tan-bark  over  them  if  the  season  was  dry. 
The  fallowing  sprbg  they  came  up  through  the  tan- 
bark,  and  do  much  better  than  if  planted  in  apring. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  if  cherries  are  panted 
in  the  autumn,  with  an  earth  coverinK  merely,  a  se- 
rious difficulty  often  occurs,  in  the  hard  crust 
formed  on  the  surface,  through  which  the  young 
cherry  plants  find  it  sometimes  impossible  to  pene- 
trate. The  tan-bark  obviates  that  difficulty — finely 
pulverized  stable  manure,  and  perhaps  peat  or  leaf- 
mould,  would  do  the  same. — Country  GmUemaTi. 


Affbopeiate  Dress.— A  lady  correspondent  of 
the  Prairit  Farmer,  closes  a  very  senaible  and  live 
ly  description  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Fair,  held 
Kt  St.  Louis,  with  the  following  remarks : 

"We  wish,  too,  that  Udies  could  leom  that  rich 
nlks,  delicate  bonnets,  fine  embroidenes,  and  ex- 
pensive shawls,  are  out  of  place  at  a  Fair  Ground ; 
and  particularly  disgusting  are  skirts,  trailing  three 


BiBDe.— The  editor  of  the  Canada  Farma'i 
/oumal  says,  that,  aside  from  the  invaluable  ser- 
vice of  birds  in  keeping  injurious  insects  in  check, 
they  amply  compensate  the  farmer  for  their  share 
of  his  grain  and  small  fruits,  by  eating  the  eeeds  of 
weeds  that  are  allowed  to  mature,  and  that  those 
sportsmen  who  shoot  the  birds  in  his  fields,  are  ei 
Utled  to  the  same  respect  b  "  " 
lob  hia  hen-ioosls. 


s  is  due  to  those  who 
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FOOT  BOT  IH  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE. 

A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben  County,  New  York, 
delivered  an  address  some  two  years  ago  before 
the  Courtland  County  Sodety,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  spoke  of  his  mode  of  curing  the 
foot  rot  in  sheep,  and  foul  in  the  feet  of  cattle.  He 
said,  "I  have  had  some  experience  for  twenty-five 
years,  with  what  I  once  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  injurious  diseases  to  cattle,  and  more  especial- 
ly to  sheep.  I  now  regard  it  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  I  will  trouble  you  with  one  of  twentyr 
nve  years'  operation,  and  to  that  end  will  take  the 
year  in  which  the  disease  was  most  malignant, 
which  was  in  1850.  I  purchased  in  that  year  more 
than  30,000  sheep  and  not  less  than  1,000  head  of 
cattle  upon  my  farm.  During  the  pasturing  seasons 
more  than  one-half  of  all  my  sheep  were  affected 
with  the  rot,  and  because  they  were  thus  diseased, 
I  purchased  so  largely.  Men  came  all  the  way 
from  Ohio  to  sell  me  their  sheep,  expressly  on  this 
account.  My  remedy  is  simple  and  plain,  and  mv 
cure  equally  sure.  1  fenced  a  three  eomered  fiela, 
and  at  the  pointed  corner  I  made  a  lane.  In  this 
lane,  or  neck  of  the  field,  I  set  a  trough  twelve 
feet  long,  twelve  inches  deep,  of  the  same  width,  in 
which  I  fasten  some  scantling,  substantially  flaring 
out,  then  cover  the  scantling  with  boards,  so  that 
only  one  sheep  or  steer  can  go  through  the  lane  at 
a  time.  In  a  trough  I  place  50  or  100  pounds  of 
blue  vitriol,  fill  and  keep  it  as  full  of  water  as  it 
should  be,  covering  the  Uquid  over  with  straw,  and 
set  the  sheep  or  cattle  marching  through.  By  lead- 
ing a  tame  ox,  the  rest  will  follow.  A  good  shep- 
herd-dog will  drive  through  10,000  in  one  day. 
This  vitriol  will  kill  the  disease.  It  makes  or  replaces 
hoofs,  or  parts  that  have  rotted  of. — Mick.  Farmer, 


For  the  Ifetp  Engtand  Farmer, 

AH  AHSWEB  TO  ''POOB  FABHEB.** 

Mb.  Editor  : — In  the  articles  which  I  have  writ- 
ten for  the  A*et«  Enf^land  Fannerf  I  have  always 
endeavored  to  have  the  truth  as  their  basis,  either 
what  my  own  eyes  have  seen,  or  ears  heard ;  well 
knowing  that  anything  to  be  of  value,  must  have 
this  for  its  founoation,  or  it  is  worthless  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  life.  If  I  were  to  indulge  in 
fancy,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  make  out  a  case ; 
but  then,  what  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
thereby  ?  I  hold  that  no  man  should  write  for  a 
public  journal,  unless  he  feels  the  responsibility  of 
what  he  says,  and  holds  himself  accountable  for  its 
truth. 

I  am  not,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  a 
farmer,  but  am  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  one 
of  the  most  laborious  professions.  But  from  my 
earliest  recollection,  I  have  been  |)a8sionately  in  love 
with  old  mother  earth.  I  admire  her  for  her  ffreat 
and  varied  beauties,  and  her  kindness  in  supplying 
the  thousand  wants  of  man,  if  only  kindly  treated. 
In  fact,  I  believe  this  world  to  be  a  most  glorious 
and  beautiful  one ;  every  way  adapted  as  the  dwell- 
ing-place for  an  immortal,  intelligent  being ;  full  of 
wonder  and  delij^ht,  she  is  a  book  to  be  studied 
with  ever  increasing  pleasure.  My  highest  ambi- 
tion since  I  have  acted  for  myself,  and  been  obliged 
to  rely  upon  my  own  efforts,  has  been  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  farm.  My  reasons  for  this,  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Farmer, 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  my  professional  life. 


my  whole  forming  operations  were  confined  to  less 
than  one  acre  of  land,  and  for  the  past  five  years, 
to  about  two  acres.  But  on  these  two  acres  1  pre- 
tend to  show  what  can  be  done  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  to  deduce  from  my  management  of  the 
same,  what  can  be  accomplished  by  every  farmer  in. 
New  England.  At  a  future  time,  I  propose  to  give 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  the  management  of  a 
two  acre  farm,  with  some  of  its  products,  though 
but  imperfectly  cultivated  to  what  it  might  be,  as 
most  of  the  work  is  done  by  myself  and  two  young 
lads,  the  oldest  not  yet  fourteen.  In  this  commu- 
nication, I  purpose  to  answer  the  "query"  of  "Poor 
Farmer,"  "By  what  course  you  have  arrived  at 
that  position  in  life,  which  you  seem  to  have  at- 
tained P"  In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  eive  a  rapid  sketch  of  my 
personal  history,  and  if,  m  doing  this,  the  answer 
IS  not  fully  given,  it  must  remain  unanswered.  My 
father,  before  his  death — ^which  occurred  when  thir- 
ty-seven years  of  age— was  a  man  in  easy  circum- 
stances; but  a  long  sickness,  and  .a  wife  and  four 
young  children,  exhausted  his  means,  and  my  moth- 
er at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  found  herself  a  wid- 
ow without  resources,  and  four  dependent  children, 
the  youngest  not  a  year  old ;  the  writejr,  the  next, 
between  seven  and  eight  I  may  safely  say,  that  I 
cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not  obliged 
to  work,  though  at  this  period  of  my  life  I  perhaps 
relished  work  as  little  as  any  boy  of  that  age,  at 
the  present  day.  But  worx  I  had  to,  like  or  dis- 
like; and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  was  not  a  ben- 
efit to  me.  From  the  death  of  my  fitther  until 
fourteen,  my  work  was  first  closing  shoes  mostly ; 
sometimes,  in  the  summer  season,  riding  horse  to 

Elow  at  six  cents  a  day,  and  dinner  found ;  which  I 
ave  done  many  a  day.  When  ten  years  of  age,  I 
was  put  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  which  I 
accomplished  thoroughly,  and  at  the  present  time, 
under  a  sufficient  stimulant,  I  presume  I  could  cut 
and  make  a  respectable-looking  boot  or  shoe,  either 
sewed  or  pegged,  though  I  have  not  tried  my  hand 
at  it  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  During  these 
seven  years  I  hiad  attended  school  but  irregularly, 
though  from  no  fault  of  my  mother.  I  knew  a  lit- 
tle of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  not  but  a  little 
of  arithmetic  These  were  the  only  studies,  except 
mischief,  which  had  occupied  my  attention;  but 
those  of  my  friends  now,  who  remember  me  as 
a  bay,  give  me  the  credit  of  being  the  most  ex- 
pert at  the  latter  occupation  of  anything  they  re- 
member about  me ;  though  with  equal  frankness 
they  say  I  was  never  a  bad  boy.  But  fun  I  was 
bound  to  have,  one  way  or  another.  At  about 
nine  or  ten,  for  two  seasons  I  went  as  cook  or 
cabin  boy  on  board  a  lighter  or  sloop,  and  be- 
fore twelve  years  went  by,  I  was  for  fave  months 
prostrated  by  a  severe  typhus  fever,  and  more  than 
once  given  over  to  die ;  out  a  good  Providence  had 
other  purposes  for  me  to  accomplish,  and  so  I  have 
continued  on  until  the  present  time.  I  have  late- 
ly been  suddenly  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness,  af- 
ter a  period  of  nearly  twenty-eight  years,  but  by  a 
very  aifferent  disease.  For  did  you  ever  know  of 
a  person  having  a  severe  typhus  fever  but  once  P 
M!y  late  iUness  brought  very  visibly  and  forcibly 
to  my  mind  my  old  sickness ;  and  not  a  week  since, 
I  was  conversing  with  my  mother  in  regard  to  the 
same,  and  comparing  the  state  of  my  mmd  in  the 
last  with  the  former  illness.  She  tells  me  that  at 
no  time  could  I  be  made  to  say  but  what  I  wished 
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to  die,  and  perfectly  filing  to  die ;  and  in  the  last 
the  same  feeling  and  desire  was  constantly  present, 
my  only  regret  being  the  leaving  of  a  younff  and 
dependent  family.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  oeing 
any  particular  psycholo^cal  feature  peculiar  to  my- 
self, but  in  a  larg^e  experience  for  sixteen  years 
past,  among  the  dck  and  dying,  I  have  very  sel- 
dom met  with  this  state  of  feeling,  even  among 
those  whom  I  had  supposed  decided  and  exemplar 
ry  Christians.  I  cannot  remember  the  time  out 
the  thought  of  dying  produced  a  feeling  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  yet,  few,  I  think,  relish  life  and  its  plea- 
sures more  than  myself.  To  die  is  not  painful,  as 
most  suppose ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  that  my  pro- 
fessional education  and  experience  has  but  con- 
firmed my  views  of  death.  I  will,  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain, or  give  my  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

From  Uiis  digression  I  start  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. The  previous  fell  and  winter,  I  worked  at 
shoemaking  with  the  intention  of  going  away  f^om 
home  to  school  in  the  spring,  paymg  my  mother  a 
small  sum  each  week.  I  found  myself  in  the  spring 
of  1833  with  about  fifty  dollars  ahead.  What  put 
this  notion  into  my  head,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell,  but  there  it  was.  With  a  light  heart  and  a 
strong  hope,  and  no  particular  object  in  view,  I 
started  for  Boston,  and  took  the  stage  for  Wilbra- 
ham  Academy.  Stopped  at  Worcester  over  night, 
and  the  next  day  was  landed  at  the  academy  board- 
ing-house,— a  ride  of  only  three  or  four  hours  now. 
Until  this  time,  I  had  had  little  taste  for  books  or 
learning  of  any  kind.  I  was  most  fortunate  in  be- 
ing placed  under  one  of  the  best  teachers  that  cel- 
ebrated school  ever  had,  a  Miss  Hyde.  Even  now 
I  remember  her  mild  but  firm  countenance  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday.  Under  her  training,  and  that 
of  its  present  principal,  I  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
usual  English  branches  of  study,  and  left  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  fully  resolved  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion. That  resolve  has  been  faithfully  carried  out 
This  was  the  grand  turning  point  of'^my  life,  and 
whatever  I  have  since  done,  or  now  am,  I  owe  to 
the  six  months  spent  at  that  school  While  there, 
I  formed  the  fnendship  of  a  wealthy  young  man 
from  the  central  part  of  this  State,  with  whom,  and 
in  whose  family,  I  spent  the  next  five  years,  work- 
ing a  little  at  my  trade,  and  pursuing  my  studies 
with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  my  nature. 

The  last  three  years  of  the  five  I  spent  with  my 
friend  at  a  distinguished  school  some  ten  miles 
from  Boston ;  and  to  its  principal  at  that  time,  I 
owe  now  a  debt  of  gratituoe.  While  there,  I  had 
more  than  accomplished  the  usual  stadies  required 
to  enter  college,  out  for  the  sake  of  economy,  pre- 
ferred not  to  enter,  though  fully  intending  to  do  so 
in  the  junior  year.  At  about  this  time,  a  very  in- 
timate friend,  though  much  older  than  myself,  a 
clergyman,  now  settled  in  the  western  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, removed  mto  New  Hampshire  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  theology  at  an  institution  loca- 
ted m  the  town  of  G.,  at  the  same  time  urging 
me  to  aval  myself  of  the  economy  of  living  there 
and  informing  me  of  the  superior  advantages 
ofiered  for  study  at  a  celebrated  academy  in^e 
town.  Having  been  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  for- 
mer institution,  I  now  had  little  trouble  in  pay- 
ing my  way  by  the  use  of  my  brains,  instead  of 
my  hands,  though  I  used  each  as  became  the  most 
convenient.  Here  I  spent  nearly  a  year,  when,  by 
chance,  I  was  offered  a  situation  in  tne  city  of  New 
York,  with  a  fair  salary.    Up  to  this  time,  I  had 


formed  no  definite  plan  for  life's  duties.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  my  friends,  1  at  once  resolved  to 
accept^  the  ofier,  and  immediately  lef^  N.  H.  for 
that  city.  The  idea  of  living  in  a  large  city  was 
particularly  fascinating  to  my  young  brain.  Tbis 
caused  me  to  abandon  the  idea  of  going  through 
college,  and  for  the  time  spent  here,  little  was  giv- 
en to  the  study  of  books.  It  proved  one  of  the 
best  schools  I  luid  yet  attended,  although  its  lessons 
were  of  quite  a  different  character  from  any  I  had 
heretofore  given  my  attention  to.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  I  got  tired  of  the  city,  and  my  old  studi- 
ous habits  returned.  While  here,  my  twenty-first 
year  had  come  and  gone,  and  I  began  to  think  it 
high  time  to  have  some  settled  purpose  fer  life ; 
but  before  coming  to  any  definite  course  of  action, 
I  had  the  offer  of  a  select  school  at  a  liberal  salary 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Without 
much  consideration,  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  at 
once  took  passage  for  Philadelphia,  passmg  through 
Baltimore,  on  to  Washington,  and  spent  my  fint 
week  in  the  Federal  citv.  My  first  evening  was 
spent  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
Eastern  boundary  question  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  country  at  this  time,  and  the  public  mind 
was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  as  to  the  course 
Congress  would  take  on  this  important  question. 
I  remember  perfectly  well  the  speech  of  Mir.  Web- 
ster at  this  evening  session.  On  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, the  very  gist  of  this  short  speech  was  ex- 
plained in  quite  a  different  way  from  what  the 
^'Thunderer*' deUvered  himself  tiie  evening  before, 
or  else  my  ears  and  eyes  were  both  at  feult  At 
this  visit  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  heaiv 
ing  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  country,  which  at 
that  time  composed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
— a  large  share  of  them  now  dead.  The  acquaintr 
ance  of  some  of  them  I  formed,  which  was  of  great 
benefit  to  me  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

I  spent  two  years  in  charge  of  this  school.  Here 
was  a  large  military  hospital,  which  I  visited  nearly 
every  day,  and  was  led  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  I  commenced  this  study  with 
the  intention  of  going  inio  the  army.  Here  I  had 
every  ^dvanta^e  I  could  possibly  desire,  and  for  a 
year  and  a  half  I  devoted  every  spare  moment  out  of 
the  school-room  to  the  study  of  the  human  sys- 
tem. 

I  now  had  an  object  in  view ;  one  to  which  I  had 
resolved  to  devote  the  energy  and  study  of  my  life. 
My  room  was  piled  with  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
from  the  sale  of  these,  I  afterwards  paid  my  way 
for  a  year's  study  under  a  physician  in  N.  H.  But 
I  must  hasten  to  a  close,  and  will  do  so  by  telluiff 
what  few  know  outside  of  my  family ;  for  tne  gooa 
deeds  of  charity  done  by  Mr.  Webster  will' only  be 
known  when  his  account  is  rendered  above.  While 
here,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Washington,  stating  my 
position  and  future  desires.  The  result  was  a  letp 
ter  from  him,  which  I  now  preserve  as  sacred  to 
lus  memory,  inviting  me  to  come  to  Washington 
the  following  winter,  and  he  would  place  me  under 
Prof.  Seweil,  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  I  should 
have  the  advantages  of  the  lectures  at  the  Colum- 
bian College,  free  of  expense.  Consequentiy,  I 
spent,  imder  this  arrangement,  the  vrinters  of  1840, 
'41  and  '42  in  that  city.  My  diploma  dates  from 
thai  college.  Probably  few  young  men  under  such 
discouragmg  circumstances — if  1  were  to  enter  in- 
to particulars — have  had  greater  stimulants  to  high 
ana  honorable  achievements  in  my  profession,  than 
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mytelf.  I  think  I  hare  fully  appreciated  this ;  and 
how  far  these  noble  purposes  have  been  accom- 
plished, is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Is  my  position  any  thing  more  than  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  **Poor  Farmer,"  or  farmer's 
boy  in  New  Enffland  P  And  if  from  this  im^rfect 
example,  a  single  boy  in  the  land  shall  be  stimula- 
ted by  like  resoWes  and  high  purposes,  to  attain  an 
honorable  position  in  the  community,  tiie  great  ob- 
ject of  this  sketch  will  have  beea  accomplished. 
While  obtaining  n^y  education,.!  went  over  naif  the 
States  of  this  union.  -  I  baye  ieen  a  close  observer 
of  men  and  thingft  ^to' tiiB  best  of  my  ability.  I 
have  closely  watched  the  different  methods  adopt- 
ed by  finrmers  in  oariying  on  their  operations,  un- 
der a  great  variety  of  eircumstances,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  c<>nclusion  that  there  is  altogether  too 
much  muscular-  laboTi  and  not  half  enough  head- 
work  among  the  farmers;  that  wherever  there  is 
the  most  head-work,  there,  as  a  general  thing,  you 
will  find  the  best  farms,  and  the  greatest  profits. 
For  the  past  five  years,  I  have  studied  geology  to 
the  extent  of  my  means,  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  farming,  and  I  have,  I  think,  successfully 
carried  into  operation  the  theory  I  have  formad  in 
the  cultivation  of  my  two  acre  farm.  Have  rt  an- 
swered the  quesdon,  or  have  I  given  more  than 
was  bargained  for  ?  Perhaps  at  a  future  time,  I 
may  more  definitely  answer  tne  query'in  a'&rming 
point  of  view.  •  r  T,  Q.  N. 

Mvemher,  1856. 


:  J^9r  the  JSeta  J^nfland  Farmer, 

•      «  I.  •saw  «^la«L 

:        ,     BA8EES  WZBLOW. 

Though  much  has  been  written  upon  the  culture 
of  this  new  branch  of  agricultural  interest,  compar- 
atively few  have  in  any  degree  the  information  they 
wish  for  upon  the  subject.  To  those  who  are  look- 
ing with  interest  to  read,  and  anxious  to  learn 
whatever  may  be  true  with  regard  to  the  willow 
culture,  the  following  is  submitted  as  the  result  of 
a  visit  to  the  willow  plantations  of  O.  C.  Colbt,  of 
Jonesville,  and  E&astus  Faeeer,  of  Waterbury, 
Vt. 

Mr.  Parker  has  set  land  with  the  willow,  (Sax 
Viminalis,)  for  which  he  has  refused  $100  per  acre. 
His  field  now  comprises  about  three  acres,  and  is 
to  receive  a  large  addition  the  present  season.  His 
cuttines  were  first  set  in  18d3,  and  the  last  year's 
ffrowth,  he  informs  me,  are  from  seven  to  ten  feet 
m  height,  and  very  smooth  and  straight  He  is 
now  selling  off  cutUngs  to  those  whose  orders  were 
Bent  in  early.  As  he  has  a  limited  supply,  he  has 
already  more  orders  than  can  be  met  Next  sea- 
son he  will  probably  be  ready  to  supply  a  large 
amount  He  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  past  ex- 
periments he  has  made,  and  cheerfully  recommends 
the  business  to  all  interested,  and  the  setting  of 
cuttings  of  a  good  size,  and  of  the  Purple  wUlow 
only,  in  this  latitude. 

I  next  visited  Mr.  Colby's  field,  and  took  particu- 
lar notice  of  the  manner  m  which  he  has  engaged 
in  this  business.  He  is  a  young  man,  who,  pos- 
sessing the  Yankee  spirit,  finds  a  way  wherever 
there  is  a  imU.  His  will  has  been  to  raise  and 
peal  the  Osier.  The  persevering  will  has  found 
the  corresponding  tpay.  By  means  of  a  peculiar 
motion  given  to  different  sets  of  rollers  ne  com- 
pletely unbarks  the  twigs  of  any  and  all  sizes  and 


lengths,withoat  in  the  least  injuring  or  bruising  the 
ro£.  They  may  be  passed  direotJy  from  the  ma« 
chine  into  a  bleaching-box,  and  thus  made  white 
and  ready  for  use  at  any  season  of  the  year.  When 
pealed  at  any  proper  season,  in  June,  they  require 
no  bleaching.  But  if  steamed  or  boiled  they  may 
probably  be  pealed  at  any  season,  and  then  bleached 
should  it  be  necessary,  to  give  them  the  desired 
whiteness. 

This  machine  must  add  greatly  to  the  profit  in 
cultivating  the  willow,  as  by  it  a  large  pro])ortion 
of  the  labor  may  be  saved.  Its  cost  will  not  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  ordinary  farmers.  As  but  one  has 
yet  been  made,  the  exact  cost  is  unknown.  Mr.  C. 
has  spent  much  labor  and  thought  in  ])eTfectinghi3 
machine,  and  we  wish  him  a  good  sale  and  hand- 
some compensation. 

Both  these  gentlemen  purchased  yelloto  willow 
at  $15  per  thousand,  and  would  gladly  be  delivered 
from  them,  root  and  branch.  They  thrive  well  in 
some  localities,  but  here  they  are  full  of  twigs  and 
branches.  They  may  be  useful  even  here  for  pas- 
ture hedges,  but  not  for  Osiers.  The  purple  wi^ow. 
they  consider  the  only  one  worth  their  culture. 
Those  who  choose  a  hiEindsome  yield  and  an  extra 
growth,  must  give  them  extra  care  and  a  good  soiL 
Like  all  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  thrive  best 
where  best  treated.  A  thorough  clean  cultivation 
will  of  course  suit  them  best,  but  is  notindispencsa^ 
ble. 

Why  may  not  some  one  make  a  fortune  by  lea 
ing  the  lana  at  the  side  of  our  railroads  and  usingp 
such  portions  as  may  be  suitable  to  grow  the  willow 
upon  P  If  there  is  a  profit  in  the  willow,  would 
there  not  also  be  in  the  protection  to  the  railroad  ? 
They  may  be  set  in  such  places  without  much  care, 
and  as  the  land  costs  little  or  nothing,  may  yield  a 
handsome  profit 

While  passing  over  the  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts Railroad  a  few  days  since,  near  Athol,  I 
measured  a  twig  of  the  native  wiUow  which  grew 
spontaneously  between  the  rocks,  full  eight  feet 
long.  If  these  are  but  natural  productions,  what 
may  not  be  expected  from  those  which  have  care 
and  attention  P 

I  leave  this  new  project  for  others  to  comment 
upon.  Suffice  it  to  say  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  prospects  of  the  business  that  I  shall  set  about 
40,000  cuttings  the  present  spring.         o.  t.  n. 


Rebiares. — ^The  above  article  was  received  two 
or  three  months  since,  when  we  had  just  given  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  subject  of  willow  culture,  and 
thought  this  had  better  be  deferred.  Persons  read- 
ing this  now  may  find  inducements  to  make  prepar- 
ations for  planting  willow  in  the  coming  spring. 


CoBN-PLAinxRS. — ^We  have  given  descriptions  of 
a  great  variety  of  planters — some  drawn  by  horsesi 
some  by  hand,  others  to  be  carried  as  a  cane,  or 
worn  upon  the  heel  of  the  boot  Mr.  D.  B.  Neal, 
of  Ohio,  has  recently  patented  a  planting  hoe,  or 
rather  a  machine  that  may  be  attached  to  any 
field  or  garden  hoe,  that  drops  com  and  smaller 
seeds.  Verily,  "ingenious  fimcy  is  never  better 
pleased,"  now-a-days,  than  when  at  work  to  ao- 
commode  farmers. 
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HINTS  TO  WOBKHBN  ON  HEALTH. 

1.  Abstain  from  all  spirits  and  dram  drinking. 
Spirits  relax  the  muscles,  diminish  the  strength  of 
the  body » and  render  men  susceptible  of  disease. 

2.  Let  your  food  be  coarse  and  plain.  Concen- 
trated and  highly-seasoned  food  is,  if  possible,  as 
bad  as  liquors. 

3.  Where  (well-filtered)  water  does  not  disa- 
gree, value  the  privilege  and  continue  it.  Pure  wa- 
ter is  a  far  better  beverage  for  the  sedentary,  and 
those  who  take  but  little  exercise,  and  for  those 
whose  labor  or  exhausted  strength  do  not  require 
stimulants. 

4.  The  quantity  (of  most  things)  is  always  more 
hurtful  than  the  quality. 

5.  Take  vour  meals  at  regular  hours  always. 
The  human  frame  is  capable  of  beinff  chaufed  from 
sickness  to  perfect  health,  by  a  weu-regu&ted  sys- 
tem of  diet. 

6.  Avoid  everything,  however  asreeable  to  the 
paJate,  that  Irom  experience  you  Ind  to  disagree 
With  you. 

7.  Make  daily  ablution  the  first  thinff  on  rising ; 
you  will  feel  stronger  and  more  refreshed  from  it 
during  the  da^.  I  fancy  I  hear  you  say  that  you 
have  not  the  tmie  to  do  so.  My  answer  to  you  is, 
rise  ten  minutes  earlier,  dip  a  coarse  towel  in  cold 
water,  wring  it  out,  and  rub  the  whole  body  over. 
''Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 

8.  Never  quadL  or  tamper  with  your  constitution 
by  taking  patent  medicines ;  they  are  offered  for 
every  kind  of  disease,  for  many  of  which  they  are 
decidedly  prejudicial,  produdng  very  often  fatal  re- 
sults. If  slightly  indisposed  (and  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,)  remain  quiet,  avoid  all  excitement,  and 
abstain  from  all  meats  and  fermented  liquors  for 
the  day.  In  headache  and  slight  fever,  this  plan 
mostly  effects  a  cure.    Never  use  purgatives. 

9.  Take  exercise  if  you  value  your  health,  but 
proportion  it  to  your  strength. 

10.  Never  learn  to  smoke ;  shun  tobacco  in  all  its 
forms.  It  stunts  the  growth,  when  taken  at  too 
early  an  age ;  it  is  a  great  promoter  of  indolence 
and  laziness ;  it  causes  nervous  trembling  of  the 
hnnds,  and  nervous  debility ;  it  has  nothing  nour- 
ishing or  stimulating  in  it,  but  is  merely  a  narcotic, 
of  which  the  moral  and  physical  effects  upon  those 
who  use  it  are  of  a  very  dubious  character. — Cor^ 
respontUnce  of  the  Builder. 


CASHHEBE  GOAT  AND  SHAWLS. 

It  is  not  as  yet  generally  known  that  the  Thibet 
goat,  from  whose  wool  the  famous  Cashmere  shawls 
are  made,  has  been  introduced  successfully  into  the 
United  States.  This  enterprising  undertaking  was 
achieved  a  few  years  since,  after  many  difficulties, 
by  Dr.  J.^B.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  at  that  time 
employed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  m  experimenting 
on  the  growth  of  cotton,  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
Dr.  Davis  succeeded,  at  vast  expense,  in  securing 
eleven  of  the  j)ure  breed,  which,  on  his  way  home, 
he  exhibited  m  London  and  Paris.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, the  ^  goat  has  been  introduced  from  South 
Carolina  into  Tennessee,  where  it  is  said  to  thrive. 
The  value  of  a  flock  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  no  real  Thibet  goat  has  ever  been  sold  for 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars.  This  enormous  price, 
moreover,  is  not  a  speculative  one,  for  no  fleeced 
animal  has  wool  of  such  fineness,  softness  and  du- 


rability. The  wool  of  all  the  Thibet  goats  in  Ten* 
nessee,  for  example,  has  been  engaged,  at  New 
York,  this  year,  at  $8,50  per  pound,  the  purchasers 
designing  to  send  it  to  Paisehr,  in  Scotland,  in  or- 
der to  be  manufactured  into  shawls. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  real  Cashmere  shawls,  or 
those  woven  in  India,  have  sometimes  been  almost 
fabulous.  A  full  sized  shawl,  such  as  is  called  in 
America  a  long  shawl,  ordinarily  commands  in  Paris 
or  London  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  quality.  Scarfs  and  square 
shawls,  being  smaller,  sell  for  less.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  all  these  shawls  are  man- 
ufactured in  India,  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are 
sold  here.  Generally,  indeed,  the  centres  and'^bor- 
ders  come  out  separately,  and  are  put  together  af- 
terward in  sizes,  and  after  patterns,  to  suit  purcha- 
sers. Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the  shawls  sold 
as  real  India  ones  are  actually  made  in  France,  for 
the  Thibet  ^oat  was  introduced  into  that  country 
more  than  thirty  years  affo,  and  the  Cashmere  shawls 
imitated  with  consideraole  skilL  Judges  of  Uie  ar- 
ticle pretend  to  say,  however,  that  the  real  India 
shawl  can  be  detected,  by  its  having  a  less  evenly 
woven  web,  as  also  from  its  brighter  colors.  It  is 
likewise  said  that  the  border  of  the  genuine  Cash- 
mere shawl  is  invariably  woven  in  small  pieces, 
which  are  afterward  sewed  together,  as  the  whole 
border  is  subsequently  sewn  on  to  the  centre.  But 
other  authorities  deny  that  the  skiU  of  India  is  in- 
sufficient to  broehe  a  shawl ;  in  other  words,  to 
weave  the  border  and  centre  in  one  piece,  or  run 
the  pattern  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  imitation  of  these 
shawls,  fashion  ana  luxiury  still  prefer  the  apparent- 
ly ruder  originaL  Just  as  laces,  woven  by  hand, 
bring  a  price  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the 
same  pattern  woven  by  machinery,  so  a  Cashmere 
shawl,  known  to  have  come  from  India,  will  fetch 
vastly  more  than  the  cleverest  imitation.  Proba- 
bly, however,  this  is  not  all.  Persons  familiar  with 
both  the  article  and  the  imitation  assert  that  the 
former  is  softer  than  the  latter,  and  that  this  soft- 
ness arises  partly  from  the  way  the  thread  is  spun, 
and  partly  because  the  Thibet  goat,  when  exported 
from  its  nati^  hills,  sensibly  detriorates.  There  is 
also  a  shawl' xnown  popularly  as  the  French  C^h- 
mere,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  imitation  j  but 
this  has  none  or  very  little  of  the  wopkpf  the  im- 
ported Thibet  ^oat  The  animal  from  ^hich  this 
valuable  fleece  is  taken  is  a  hardj  creature,  at  least 
in  its  original  locality  ;  and  Uieir  fine  curled  wool 
lies  close  to  the  skin,  just  as  the  under  hair  of  the 
common  goat  lies  under  the  upper  hair.  Eight 
ounces  for  a  full  size  goat  is  a  large  yield,  but  the 
yearlings,  from  whom  the  best  wool  is  taken,  give 
less.  About  five  pounds  Is  required  to  make  a 
shawl  of  the  largest  size  and  finer  quality ;  but 
three  or  four  pounds  is  sufficient  for  an  inferior  one. 
— PhUaddphia  Ledger. 


The  Hicthest  Mountain  in  the  Would.— The 

Srincipal  topic  of  conversation  at  Calcutta  is  the 
iscovery  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on 
the  6th  August,  Major  Thuilliea  announced  that 
CoL  Waugh,  Surveyor  General  of  India,  had  com- 
pleted his  computations  of  the  positions  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  peaks  of  the  Hunalaya.  The  result 
was  to  depose  the  mountain  Kanchix\jinga  from  its 
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throne  as  the  highest  point  on  the  earth's  surface. 
That  distinction  oelonffs  for  the  present  so  a  peak 
100  miles  from  Kancninjinffa,  and  between  that 
mountain  and  Kanmandoo.  This  peak  is  ascertained 
to  be  29,002  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  Kanchinjln- 
ga  is  28,136  feet ;  and  Devalagirl,  the  mountain 
which  '^school  geographies"  persist  in  calling  "the 
highest  mountain  in  the  known  world/'  is  only 
26,826  feet  The  mountain  has  no  name  intelligi- 
ble to  civilized  men,  and  Col.  Waugh  has  therefore 
ventured  to  denominate  it  "Mount  Everestj^after  a 
former  surveyor  general 


JPor  the  New  England  Farmer. 

UMABES  OH  THE  APPLE 

I  noticed  in  vour  journal  for  Nov.,  a  piece  head- 
ed "Apples,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  Fletcher,  of 
Winchester,  in  which  he  states  that  Mr.  Cole,  in 
his  work  on  Fruit,  remarks,  that  he  never  knew  a 
great  crop  of  apples  in  an  odd  year,  nor  a  small 
crop  in  even.  Tiiis,  generaUy,  may  be  true,  yet  I 
have  some  varieties,  such  as  the  Baldwins,  for  one, 
that  have  borne  full  crops  every  year.  Many  may 
wonder  at  this  statement  yet  it  is  even  so.  There  are 
a  number  of  apples  that  go  by  the  namn  of  Bald- 
wins that  are  not,  and  they  are  inclined  to  bear  on- 
ly even  years,  but  the  genuine  Baldwin,  which  I 
think  I  have,  bears  full  crops  every  year.  I  gather- 
ed a  crop  of  them  this  season,  but  they  were  poor 
compared  with  former  ones ;  this  was  the  case  with 
all  my  findt,  as  well  as  all  I  have  observed  in  this 
section,  and  it  has  been  a  general  complaint  from 
every  source  that  apples  especially  were  poor.  But 
to  proceed  with  the  subiect.  He  says  1856  is  the 
even  year,  and  yet  he  thinks  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  as  good  crops  as  we  have  had  in  former  years, 
odd  or  even,  for  a  lon^  time.  This  is  true,  as  the 
demand  and  price  testify.  I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  the  matter  having  bought  consideraole 
many,  and  have  had  to  pay  as  high  as  four  dollars 
a  barrel  for  them. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me,  how  I 
accounted  for  the  failure  in  the  crop  ?  My  reply 
has  been,  from  the  cold  blighting  winds  ana  un&- 
vorable  weather  which  we  have  had  while  the  trees 
were  in  blossom,  together  with  the  curculio.  Many 
were  srur^sed  that  I  thought  it  the  curculio,  as 
they  saia  they  thought  this  enemy  never  troubled 
any  other  than  stone  fruit  All  those  who  have 
been  careful  in  their  observation  will  undoubtedly 
agree  with  me,  yet  it  is  a  recent  thing  that  this  en- 
emy has  attacked  any  other  than  stone  fruit,  and  I 
do  not  apprehend  that  we  need  give  ourselves  any 
uneasiness  about  this  destroyer  in  time  to  come,  for 
we  may  not  be  annoyed  again  for  many  years.  I  am 
sorry  my  friend  is  so  easily  dampered,  and  fears 
we  shall  have  to  give  up  raising  this  choice  and 
standard  fruit  the  same  as  many  have  the  plum. 
My  plums  have  done  unusually  well  this  season.  If 
I  were  to  choose  between  the  wart  and  the  curculio, 
I  should  choose  the  latter,  as  it  is  harder  to  master 
that  than  the  curculio. 

But  suppose  the  curculio  shotdd  continue  to  sting 
the  apple,  is  it  anyreason  that  we  should  stop  try- 
ing to  raise  it  P  Why  not  with  the  same  propriety 
say,  as  the  birds  carry  off  my  cherries,  we  shall 
have  to  give  up  to  them,  and  stop  raising  them. 
Instead  of  being  discouraged,  or  advising  any  one 
not  to  pet  trees,  I  would  say  set  double  quantity, 


and  then  we  may  hope  to  have  apples  enough  for 
all. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  mistaken  notion  with 
many  persons  in  regard  to  fruit,  and  especially  ap- 
ples. It  is  this,  that  there  was  danger  of  setting  too 
many  trees.  We  should  have  more  fruit  than  would 
be  salable.  Many  individuals  have  often  made  this 
remark  to  me,  but  do  not  such  forget  that  the  con- 
sumption is  greater  every  year  ?  And  they  have 
not  taken  into  account  that  many  trees  are  dying 
every  season  from  want  of  care,  or  from  not  se- 
lecting good  trees  to  set.  The  danser,  if  any,  is 
the  opposite,  which  all  will  acknowledge  who  nave 
been  watchful  of  the  market,  and  that  is,  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  set.  There  is  no  mistake  but 
what  we  have  poor  fhiit  enough,  but  good  choice 
fruit  will  always  find  a  ready  market. 

Yours,  truly,      D.  Chauncey  Brewes. 

Springjidd,  Abv.  13, 1856. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer- 

SHOW  PLEAS. 

Dear  Sib  : — ^I  wish  to  make  inquiries  relating  to 
a  species  of  animal  life  which  has  often  enUsted 
my  sympathies.  Although  harmless  and  innumer- 
able, I  have  never  seen  any  account  of  their  habits, 
propagation,  subsistence,  uses,  length  of  life,  man- 
ner of  death,  &c  &c.  I  refer  to  what  is  commonly 
called  "Snow  Fleas,"  which  generally  appear  in  the 
unpropitious  season  of  February  or  March. 

My  pity  has  been  much  excited  to  see  millions 
as  if  m  the  last  efforts  of  life  struggling  amidst  cold 
snow,  frost  and  water,  when  I  could  see  no  shel- 
ter, sustenance,  home  or  hope  of  relief  for  them 
whatever.  Can  they  come  from  the  ground  when 
it  is  frozen  and  densely  covered  with  snow  P  Do 
they  come  from  the  clouds  ?  and  if  so,  how  do  they 
^et  there  P  What  do  they  live  upon,  and  in  what 
is  their  enjoyment?  Exquisite  mechanism  and 
skill  is  manifest  in  their  construction,  and  as  much 
stren^  and  energy  (in  proportion  to  size)  as  per- 
haps m  any  other  createa  animaL 

Yours,  &c.,  Kt.tab  Shabfe. 

LockpoH,  J^.  K,  1856. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

CHIHESE  SUGAE  CANE. 

Mb.  Esitob! — I  have  lately  seen  several  state- 
ments in  different  papers,  of  the  virtues  of  the  Chi- 
nese sugar  cane,  or  sugar  millet.  It  is  recommend- 
ed, amonff  other  things,  as  a  valuable  article  for 
green  fooder  for  cows.  But  I  fear  it  will  disap- 
point U8  in  that  use.  With  me,  its  growth  for 
the  first  two  months  was  very  slow,  much  slower 
than  that  of  the  southern  flat  com ;  the  leaves  are 
small,  and  the  stem  is  so  hard  that  the  cows  re- 
fuse to  grind  it  for  the  sake  of  the  exceeding  sweet 
pith.  It  seem 3,  in  fact,  better  adapted  for  fishing- 
poles  than  for  fodder.  My  cows  would  only  pick 
off  the  leaves,  even  when  the  plant  was  in  blossom, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  eat  greedily 
the  stems  of  the  common  sweet  com,  from  which 
ripe  ears  had  been  gathered — both  planted  in  hills, 
growing  side  by  side.  The  stems  of  tlie  sweet  corn 
were  fully  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  other,  though 
not  more  than  half  so  tall.  MiKOT  Pratt. 

Concord,  Oct.  30,  1856. 
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THE  AHERICAH  SHOVEL. 

The  shoYel  is  a  potent  agent  of  civilization,  with- 
out which  society  would  retro^ade  rapidlv  towards 
barbarism.  Consider  the  ubiquitous  useruhiess  of 
the  shovel,  or  imagine  the  anninilation  of  the  shov- 
el, and  the  truth  of  our  proposition  will  be  demon- 
strated. Who  made  the  first  shovel,  history,  so  far 
as  we  know,  refuses  to  tell — and  tradition  is  like- 
wise silent  In  all  likelihood,  however,  it  was  the 
antediluvian  ''instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron."  For  this  supposition,  there  is  at  least 
poetic  authority :  since  Bums  puts  into  the  cata- 
logue of  Captain  Grose's  collection  of  antiquities, — 

•*AiiId  Tabal-Gain's  fln-diool  sad  fender.** 

Be  this  as  it  may,  clearly  the  shovel  is  a  legiti- 
mate child  of  the  ^mother  of  inventions,"— a  pro- 
duct of  necessity :  it  is  so  difficult  to  conceive  or  the 
time  when  it  was  not  needed  and  not  known.  But 
we  have,  at  present,  a  better  purpose  in  view  than 
the  indulgence  of  unprofitable  speculation,  peering 
into  the  dim  twilight  of  the  primitive  ages.  We 
have  a  story,  all  compounded  of  ftu^t,  of  our  own 
day  and  own  land  to  relate— 41  story  slightly  won* 
derful  and  by  no  means  unsuggestive  or  iminterest- 
ing. 

In  the  last  century,  most  of  the  shovels  in  use, 
hereabouts,  were  of  wood— shaped  out  by  the  far- 
Tuers  and  then  '*shod"  or  edgea  with  iron  or  steel, 
by  the  blacksmiths.  About  four  score  years  ago, 
in  Bridgewater,  we  think  it  was,  Mr.  John  Ames 
began  the  manufacture  of  shovels.  He  used  Ameri 
can  iron,  and  the  bars  were  brought  from  neighbor- 
ing forges  by  his  own  son,  carrymg  the  load  before 
him  on  horseback — say  two  bars  at  a  time.  The 
rolling,  shearing,  hammering,  &c.,  was  done  at  his 
shop :  the  handles  were  made  by  cabinet  makers. 
At  this  period  a  Mr.  Dvke  was  also  engaged,  in 
North  Bridgwater,  in  Uie  same  business.  I)uring 
the  Revolution,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  guns, 
and  Mr.  Ames  contracted  to  furnish  these  weapons 
of  war  to  the  Continental  army,  and  abandoned  )he 
makinff  of  the  implements  of  peace.  After  the 
stm^Te  was  over,  ne  tamed  his  ingenuity  to  the 
fabncatioa  of  knives  and  forks  and  scythes,  then 
much  wanted. 

It  was  about  1800  that  the  youngest  son  of  John, 
Mr.  Oliver  Ames — ^who,  though  more  than  three 
score  and  ten,  is  still  hale  and  active,  and  the  head 
of  the  firm  we  shall  refer  to  presently — ^reoommeno- 
ed  the  making  of  shovels  at  Bndgewater.  He 
changed  his  location  several  times,  having  his  shop 
in  Bndgewater,  Plymouth  and  Easton,  respective- 
ly, until  1814,  when  he  settled  permanently  in  the 
latter  town.  From  1814  to  1820  he  tamed  out 
firom  8  to  10  dozen  per  diem.  In  1821-22  there 
were  but  two  shops.  A  want  of  water  led  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  number ;  and  privileges  were  obtain- 
ed, and  a  shop  built  in  Braintree  in  1822,  in  West 
Bridgewater  in  1829,  and  tn  Canton  in  1848. 
These,  carrying  nine  trip-hammers  and  five  grind- 
sUmee,  still  be&ng  to  the  concern,  being,  as  it  were, 
tributary  colonies  to  the  great  central  establishment. 
In  1845  Mr.  Ames  took  two  of  his  sons,  Oliver  and 
Cakes,  gentlemen  now  widely  known  and  hiehly 
respected,  into  partnership.  Several  of  the  tnird 
generation  are  employed  as  clerks  and  overseers ; 
so  that  the  manu&ctory  is  a  sort  of  "family  "aifiur," 
Fnd  no  small  affair  either;  since  it  is  managed  with 
consummate  system  and  skill,  and  is  made,  indi* 
recti y  at  least,  to  produce  something  besides  mate- 


rial wealth.    Of  its  character  and  magnitude  we 
will  now  endeavor  to  nve  our  readers  some  idea. 

The  village  of  Nortn  Easton,  in  population  and 
prosperity  by  fiur  the  largest  purt  of  the  town  to 
whicn  it  belongs,  is  situated  m  Bristol^oounty,  about 
22  miles  from  Boston.  The  natural  scenery  is  pret- 
ty, the  soil  fair,  but  there  is  nothing  specially  at- 
tractive about  the  place,  as  such ;  and  tne  editor  of 
'Harper's  Gazetteer  of  the  World"  appears  to  have 
been  lamentably  ignorant  of  its  chier  glory.  That 
reliable  (?,  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  its  accuracy)  work 
speaks  of  saw-mills  and  grist-mills,  without  saying 
a  syllable  about  the  shovel  factory — the  part  ca 
Hamlet  left  out  with  a  witness.  As  a  matter  of  hot 
here  is  a  thriving  community,  of  some  2000  souls, 
quite  homogeneous,  comfortable  and  independent — 
made  what  it  is,  with  its  cot(aj|;es,  churches,  schools, 
&C.,  almost  entirely  by  the  wise  enterprise,  the  tru- 
ly philanthropic  mechanical  skill  and  bosiness  tal- 
ent of  a  single  *<house,''  or  ''household,"  perhaps 
we  shoald  say. 

The  main  building  of  the  factory — called  the 
"Long  Shop" — \a  two  stories  high,  625  feet  in 
length,  with  an  L  95  feet  and  an  engine  room  40 
feet,  built  of  stone  obtained  hard  by.  Then  there 
is  another  stone  edifice,  recently  erected,  where  ten 
trip-hammers  are  put  in  operation  by  one  of  the 
finest  steam  engines  (250  horse  power)  we  have 
ever  seen — and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  rival, 
somewhat  less  in  size,  in  the  "Long  Shop."  Be- 
sides these  main  stractures,  there  are  six  nammer 
shops  (all  the  hammer  shops  give  21  trip-ham- 
mers,) one  grinding  shop  with  five  stones,  and  one 
shearmg  shop. 

Within  the  "Long  Shop,"  prindpally,  are  the  va- 
rious machines,  inventea  and  arranged  by  Mr. 
Ames,  senior,  and  his  son  Oliver.  These  are  full 
of  interest,  both  on  account  of  their  labor-saving 
value  and  the  nicety  of  thdr  oi>erations.  Here 
knives  cut  iron  and  steel  plates,  rapidly  and  smooth- 
ly as  Salladin's  scimetar  cut  Uie  silken  scarf,  dies 
shape  tibe  blade  with  a  single  pressure,  punches 
pierce  and  counter-sink  holes  for  the  rivets,  groov- 
ed wheels  lay  the  straps  to  the  handles — and  nu- 
merous oUier  contrivances  perform  numerous  oth- 
er operations,  with  great  rapidity  and  very  perfect- 
ly. A  detail  of  these  contrivanoos  and  the  work 
done  by  hand  would  be  tedious  and  not  very  intel- 
ligible on  paper ;  the  system  must  be  seen  "in  ac- 
tion" to  be  understood.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  it 
takes  24  difierent  processes  to  complete  a  first  quali- 
ty cast  steel  shovel  All  these  processes  are  per- 
formed on  the  premises,  except  the  making  of  the 
handles ;  these,  of  white  ash,  are  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maine — ^the  wood  from  the  latter  State 
being  preferable  from  its  closer  grain.  The  advai^ 
tage  derived  from  machinery  and  the  divison  of  la- 
bor may  be  judged  of,  firom  the  fact  that  a  shovel 
is  finished  in  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter  1  and 
300  men  being  employed,  shovels  are  produced  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  every  ^^fUen  ieamdat  or  200 
dozen  a  day ;  tluit  is  2400  shovels  in  ten  hours — 
750,000  in  a  year! 

To  use  an  "Hibemianism,"  ooe-sixth  of  the  num- 
ber of  shovels  are  spades;  and  of  shovels  proper 
there  are  seven  different  oualitiea— among  wiiicm  is 
the  long-handled,  pointea-blade  shovel,  preferred 
by  Galifomians.  The  stock  used  in  one  year  is  as 
foJlows :  ^ 

dettSfredtshTron MO  tons. 

CftstSteel *«>    '*^ 
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Fuel 2000  toni. 

Grindstones 85    " 

Emery , 1»    " 

Vitriol... .« »    " 

Glue 8    " 

The  amount  of  sales,  the  last  year,  was  $600,000. 
The  average  price  of  shovels  per  dozen,  is  about 

$10. 

At  this  establishment  are  manufactured  one-third 
of  all  the  shovels,  (six  hundred  dozen  a  dav)  made 
in  the  United  States.  So  it  is  the  banner  snop,  fol- 
lowed at  a  considerable  distance  by  about  thirty 
other  shops,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  those  of  the 
Rowlands,  at  Philadelphia,  and  Lippincott,at  Pitts- 
burff,  Pa. 

The  natural  increase  in  the  demand  for  shovels 
occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the  population,  has 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads and  canius,  and  the  discoverv  of  the  gold 
mines  in  California  and  Australia.  Tne  latter  coun- 
try, at  the  present  time,  opens  the  principal  foreign 
markets, — ^taking  from  Q\e  to  ten  tnousand  annual- 
ly. There  is  a  large  exportation,  also,  to  South 
America  and  Canada. 

We  have  headed  this  article  The  American  Shov- 
ely  for  two  reasons :  1.  It  is  the  only  shovel  in 
use  at  home,  there  having  been  no  importation  of 
shovels,  of  any  consequence,  for  sale  since  1828 ; 
and  2.  For  the  combination  of  lightness  and 
strength,  and,  very  likely,  for  cheapness  also,  it  has 
the  preference  in  the  colonies  or  Great  Britain. 
Here  then  is  a  decided  victory,  obtained  in  a  com- 
paratively few  years,  by  our  manufacturers ;  and 
for  this  victory  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  fine 
establishment  at  North  Easton. 

But  this  i*  far  from  beinff  its  onl^  title  to  consid- 
eration and  honor.  We  Iook  upon  it  as  a  manifest- 
ation of  ability,  of  prudence  and  courage  combined, 
of  a  noble  ambition  or  pride  in  a  useful  enterprise, — 
of  some  of  the  best  features  of  New  Eneland  ener- 
gv,  diligence  and  ingenuity ;  and  we  have  taken 
pleasure  in  sketching  the  story  of  its  progress,  from 
its  small  beginnings  and  early  struggles  with  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  time  when  the  venerable  head  of 
the  firm  found  it  far  harder  to  dispose  of  a  few  doz- 
en shovels,  carried  by  himself  in  a  wagon  to  Provi- 
dence, than  to  get  rid  now  of  hundreds  of  dozens, — 
up  to  its  present  prosperous  and  commanding  con- 
dition. 

We  look  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs. 
Ames  as  something  better  and  hiffher  than  a  suc^ 
cessful  business  operation,  and  as  naving  other  re- 
lations besides  its  relations  to  the  business  world. 
It  illustrates,  as  we  intimated  at  the  outset,  the  fact, 
that  the  right  and  enlightened  pursuit  of  individual 
interest  may  be  truly  philanthropic  in  direct  and 
indirect  results,  and  it  symbolizes  the  progress  of 
civilization.  There  is  that  about  North  Easton 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  positive  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  little  commumty,  and  a  positive 
public^  spirit.  But  without  adverting  to  this,  the 
place  is  an  evidence  how  the  interests  of  employer 
and  employees  are  identical,  and  how  all  prosper 
together.  At  a  rough  guess  we  may  say,  tnat  fif- 
teen hundred  persons  are  dependent  upon  *<The 
Shop''-— and  <*The  Shop"  Ukes  care  of  them  all. 
Some  of  the  operatives  have  been  steadily  at  work 
for  years,  and  earned  a  competence.  One  man,  if 
he  hves  till  next  November,  will  have  been  enffag- 
ed  in  shovel-making,  under  Mr.  Ames,  for  half-a- 
century ;  and  he  luts,  naturally  enough,  identified 
himself  With  the  "concern,"  and  feels  that  his  con* 


nexion  with  it  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  Should 
his  lifb  be  spared  till  he  rounds  on  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  service,  he  ought  to  have  a  jubilee  and  a  tes- 
timonial ! 

But  besides  the  benevolent  working  of  this  free- 
labor  institution, — where  every  man  who  respects 
himself  may  preserve  his  independence  and  put  Uie 
wages  of  his  own  toil  into  his  own  pocket, — it  tells 
also  of  social  advancement  You  may  despise  a 
single  shovel,  but  when  you  reflect  that  more  than 
two  mUliona  of  shovels  are  demanded  annually, 
from  the  makers  in  the  United  States  alone,  the 
shovel,  we  submit,  becomes  amazingly  significant. 
You  may  look  at  it  in  the  hands  of  a  coal-heaver, 
and  read  on  its  blackened  surfiice  a  story  of  ddngs 
as  wonderful,  and  almost  as  magical,  as  tiiose  re- 
corded of  Aladdin's  lamp.  We  nave  not  room  to 
recite  the  merest  fragment  of  the  tale.  But  who- 
soever will  number  up  all  the  kingdoms  that  con- 
tribute, all  the  sciences  and  arts  that  in  these  modem 
times  go  to  the  making  of  a  shovel,  and  then  medi- 
tate on  the  important  part  the  shovel  has  played, 
and  is  still  playing,  in  road-buildinff  and  internal 
improvements,  m  that  diggmg  for  gold,  which,  per- 
chance, saved  the  commercial  world  from  a  gener- 
al bankruptcy,  and  now  so  largely  affects  bade  the 
Slobe  over — whosoever  will  do  tnis,  as  it  may  be 
one,  vrill  find  the  shovel  growing  in  his  ima^a- 
tion  into  a  thmg^  of  might  and  meaning,  and  the 
shovel-maker  claiming  his  respect  as  a  benefactor 
of  mankind. — Travelter. 


THE  HAIE  SHAKE. 


This  singular  species  of  "animated  nature,"  so 
readily  expliiined  by  every  country  child,  as  the 
simple  metamorphosis  of  a  horse-hair  that  chanced 
to  fkll  into  water,  is  an  unsolved  enigma  vrith  natu- 
ralists. Science  has  not  satisfactorily  determined 
either  the  origin  or  the  modes  of  existence  of  these 
animals.  In  reply  to  inquiries  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  who  found  hair  snakes  in 
a  pan  of  milk,  Mr.  Justus  Gage,  of  that  State,  fur^ 
nishes  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  experiments 
and  observaUons.  He  is  satisfied  of  the  fact  that 
both  the  large  and  small  crickets  deposit  these 
snakes  in  water,  during  the  month  of  August ;  but 
whether  the  cricket  resorts  ta.the  water  to  rid  itp 
self  of  a  parasite  or  to  deposit  ^  natural  product  of 
its  body,  he  is  unable  to  det^ijqiine.  Mr,  0.  says, 
that  one  morning  alter  he  had. been  experimenting 
in  his  room,  by  throwing  crickets  into  water  to  ob- 
tain snakes,  and  had  succeeded  in  procurnjg  two, 
of  about  four  inches  in  length,  he  noticed  a  black 
cricket  crawling  up  the  side  of  his  water-paiL  "It 
jumped  into  the  water,  lay  quiet  for  a  moment, 
produced  a  snake  nearly  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  then  nimbly  made  its  escape  over  the  edge  of 
the  paiL*'  He  also  found  a  live  hair  snake,  nearly 
seven  inches  in  length,  coiled  up  in  the  abdomen  of 
a  dead  cricket  that  lay  on  its  back  undpr  a  flat  stone. 
The  hair  snake,  he  says,  will  live  a  long  time  in 
moist  earth,  where  he  has  found  them  of  a  greyish 
or  white  color,  sometimes  of  great  length,  and  much 
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Keembling  the  fibrous  root  of  some  vegetable. 
When  seeo  through  a  magmfying  glass,  ^e  hair 
snake  presents  an  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the 
lamprey  eeL 

A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  found  a  hair  snake  in 
her  teakettle,  one  morning,  a  few' years  since.  It 
had  been  standing  where  a  cricket  might  have 
crawled  in  by  the  spout ;  but  she  is  hardly  willing  to< 
give  up  the  theory  of  her  girlhood,  that  it  was  a 
vivified  horse-hair. 


For  tke  New  Bnifiand  Farmer. 

FOIBOHnrO  WITH  LEAD. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  P  is  no 
new  question,  and  it  has  meaning.  Doctors  have 
not  always  agreed;  doctors  in  law,  medicine,  or 
theoloffy.  Nor  are  they  agreed  even  now ;  happy 
is  it  when  they  can  agree  to  differ.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  that  doctors  of  medicine — ^to  whom  the 
above  inquiry  is  most  frequently  applied — ^bave 
more  points  of  disagreement  than  doctors  of  theol- 

On  one  point,  however,  if  on  no  other,  medical 
men  of  all  schools  are  very  nearly  agreec^  I  refer 
to  the  effects  of  lead ;  or,  as  the  chemists  say,  Utid 
«a2ts,  when  introduced  into  the  human  system. — 
No  one,  at  the  present  day,  will  den^  that  these 
salts  are  always,  at  best,  unsafe ;  especially  to  those 
who  are,  from  anjrea9on  whatever,  more  or  less  en- 
feebled. The  diseases  to  which  they  peculiarly 
dispose  a  person  are  colic  and  paralysis. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  this  species  of 
poisoning  occurred  somewhat  recently  at  West 
r^ewton.  A  full  statement  of  the  facts  cannot  but 
be  instructive,  and  serve  to  aid  in  putting  the  pub- 
lic on  their  guard  against  a  result,  whicn,  in  one 
form  and  degree  or  another,  is  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence ;  and  is  sometimes  fatal. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Hallett,  about  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  of  excellent  constitution  and  good  general  hab- 
ito,  was,  in  the  autunm  of  1855,  afflicted  several  weeks 
with  tjiphoid  fever ;  and  after  partial  recovery,  ex- 
perienced one  or  two  relapses.  About  the  time  of 
nis  first  recovery  he  removed  with  his  family  into  a 
new,  or  newly  repaired  building,  where  the  water 
intended  to  be  used  by  the  &imly,  and  otherwise 
exoeUenti  was  brought  about  sixty  feet  through 
lead  pipe. 

Dunng  much  of  the  time  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  severely  aMcted  with  coHc,  which  at  times 
became  very  severe  and  unendurable.  Although, 
however,  it  in  some  good  measure  passed  away ; 
but  left  behind  a  most  troublesome  and  unmanaffe- 
able  costiveness.  Late  in  August,  he  besan  to  m 
affected  with  paralysis,  first  in  hiiB  han£,  and  af- 
terwards in  his  feet  and  lower  limbs.  Both  at  length 
became  so  useless  that  he  could  neither  nuse  the 
former  to  his  head,  nor  bear  a  pound's  weight  on 
the  latter.  There  was  also  great  insensibility  about 
the  hips  and  abdominal  region,  both  externally 
and  intemaUy,  with  an  entire  loss  of  sensation  m 
his  lower  limbs,  and  a  continuance  of  the  costive- 
ness. 

About  the  first  of  the  present  month,  November, 
Dr.  Brown,  of  West  Newton,  and  Dr.  Hosmer,  of 
Watertown,  under  the  full  conviction  that  the  use 
of  lead  had  something  to  do  in  the  case,  advised 
him  to  repair  at  onca  to  an  ''Electro-Ohemical  Es- 


tablishment" He  was  accordingly  brou^t  to  this 
city,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  Silas 
Brown,  and  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  his  associate,  at 
their  Electro-Chemical  and  Hysienic  Institute,  No. 
20,  La  Grange  Place,  where  he  remained  three 
weeks. 

The  examination  of  Drs.  Brown  and  Alcott,  as 
well  as  an  examination  bv  Dr.  E.  H.  C]arke,'Pro- 
fessor  of  Materia  Medica  m  Harvard  Medical  Col- 
li^, confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Drs.  Brown  and 
Elosmer,  as  did  also  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  well  from  which  Capt  Hallett  had 
drank,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  the  city  essayist  The 
latter  pronounced  it  to  be  so  much  impr^putted 
with  lead  salts,  as  to  be  unfit  for  cuHnary  use. 

The  first  bath,  which  was  taken  at  La  Gfranffe 
Place,  so  far  restored  Capt  H.  to  the  use  ofms 
limbs  that  he  could  not  only  raise  his  hands,  but 
could  actually  walk  from  the  bath  to  his  bed,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.*  Another  bath  two 
days  afterward,  accompanied  by  a  rigid  diet,  almost 
gave  him  the  ftdl  use  of  his  limbs  again ;  and  he  . 
was  forthwith  walking  about  the  house ;  and  during 
the  third  week  of  ms  remaining  there,  he  could 
help  himself,  and  even  walk  about  the  city  with 
a  gcK>d  deal  of  energy. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  within  a  few 
hours  after  receiving  the  first  bath,  his  costiveness, 
which  h&d  been  troublesome  for  years,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly obstinate  for  more  than  one  year,  as  to 
yield  only  to  medicine,  entirely  left  him,  and  a  reg- 
ular duly  movement  .has  been  as  certain  as  the  re- 
currence of  day  and  night,  firom  that  time  to  the 
present  He  left  this  city  for  Yarmouth  on  a  visit 
to  his  friends,  on  the  22d.  There  will  probably  be 
no  want  of  sood  cheer  in  the  festivities  of  the  27th, 
so  ftur  as  uie  circle  of  friends  to  which  Capt  Hal- 
lett belones  is  concerned.  A  more  sudaen  &nd 
unexpected  recovery,  under  circumstances  so  trv- 
ing,  has  seldom  been  known ;  and  caUs,  if  augnt 
can  do  it,  for  the  most  devout  gratitude  and  thank- 
ftdness.  • w.  a.  a. 

For  Vie  New  England  Farmer. 

FABH  IMPLEMSHTB. 

Having  read  the  remarks  of  farmers  and' others 
at  different  times  in  your  journal,  I  have  come  to 
tJie  conclusion  that  something  more  should  be  said 
about  the  plow.  Some  one,  I  observe,  thinks  there 
has  not  been  much  improvement  in  the  plow, 
though  there  has  been  manv  changes.  I  think 
there  is  much  gain  for  the  last  twenty  years  or 
more,  in  the  material  of  which  the  plow  is  made, 
but  in  the  shape  something  more  is  needed.  Near- 
ly or  quite  forty  years  ago,  my  fkther  planned  a 
plow  that  would  run  up  and  down  the  side  of  a 
strip  of  land,  that  was  twenty-five  rods  in  len^h 
and  keep  its  proper  position  around  the  end,  unihr 
out  any  person  to  hold  %L  The  beam  was  of  con- 
venient length^  the  mould-board  was  comparative- 
ly long,  the  plow  itself  was  very  narrow,  the  han- 
me  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  though  almost  entirely  made  of  wood — the 
mould-boud  being  wood,  covered  with  strips  of 
old  iron — ^yet  it  peribrmed  its  work  beautirally, 
laping  the  furrows  as  level  as  the  planks  of  a  bam- 
fioor;  and  required  but  a  moderate  share  of 
8trenfi;th  to  draw  it  In  those  days  we  had  no 
wheel,  no  cattle,  no  centre-draft  rod,  none^  of  the 
numerous  fixing  of  the  present  day,  but  in  thto 
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stead,  we  had  the  old  fashioned  foot,  made  by  cut- 
ting off  one  hole  of  a  fence  post  and  applying  that 
to  gauge  the  depth.  Then  there  was  an  ear  on 
the  side  of  the  beam  to  hitch  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  suggest  that  we  should 
88  soon  as  possible,  bring  about  a  reform  in  the 
construction  of  farm  implements.  The  plow,  the 
hoe,  the  sythe,  the  axe,  and  many  other  tools  need 
attention.  The  mechanic  who  manufacture  these 
articles,  should  know  how  to  use  them,  and  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted,  can  they  do  any 
better  than  to  make  inquiry  of  those  that  are  ex- 
perienced in  using  farm  implements  and  occasion- 
ally taking  lessons  in  the  practical  part  of  farming  ? 
With  Uie  ru[ht  implements,  and  knowing  how  to 
use  them,  I  beUeve  that  a  saving  of  twenty  per 
cent,  may  be  made  in  the  production  of  our  main 
crops.  A  good  plow  makes  a  saving  in  strength, 
'  in  time,  and  also  in  doing  the  work  perfectly.  A 
good  hoe  saves  at  iSftst  twenty-five  per  cent.  Such 
scythes  as  were  to  be  found  forty  years  ago  were 
superior  to  a  majority  of  those  to  be  found  now ; 
whilst  the  axe  might  be  so  improved  as  to  lessen 
the  labor  at  least  forty  per  cent. 

I  am  glad  that  discussions  on  agriculture  are  be- 
ing had  m  all  directions,  and  that  the  time  is  has- 
tening on,  when  it  shall  receive  the  honor  due  it, 
and  when  it  shall  be  as  profitable  as  other  call- 
ings ;  when  we  can  raise  our  grain  as  cheap,  and 
as  I  believe  we  may,  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  to 
buy  it.  R.  Mansfield. 

J^tedham^  1856. 


FREE  ACIDS  IH  SOILS. 

Some  months  since  we  gave  an  article  on  this 
subject,  in  which  we  pretty  strongly  expressed  our 
views  in  relation  to  it,  and  which  we  find  the  Edi- 
tor  of  the  Amaican  Farmer^  published  at  Balti- 
more, does  not  agree  with.  This  paper  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  and  able  of  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals of  the  country,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  laying 
the  opinions  of  its  Editor  before  our  readers. 

The  writer  has  a  direct  personal  acquaintance 
with  this  plant,  (the  sorrel,)  from  the  days  that  he 
rolled  on  the  ereen  sward,  and  ate  grass  like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  cnewinff  up  with  a^tufo  the  little  point- 
ed, pleasantlv  acid  kaves  of  this  "sheep  sorrel,"  as 
he  always  called  it.  When  he  commenced  reading 
agricultural  publications  he  imbibed  these  theories 
about  "free  acids,"  and  the  necessity  of  neutraliz- 
ing them,  and  practised  upon  them  to  his  cost ;  and 
now,  after  many  years  of  experience  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  soils,  he  not  only  thinks  but  knows 
that  the  "red  sorrel"  is  not  an  indication  of  "free 
acids,"  as  they  are  called,  or  that  if  it  is,  then  these 
"free  acids"  are  no  impediment  whatever  to  the 
most  successful  cultivation  and  improvement. 

He  has  now  in  cultivation  a  considerable  body  of 
land,  not  very  Ions  nnce  taken  out  of  the  woods. 
He  verily  thinks  tnat  there  is  not  one  foot  of  this 
land  which,  if  plowed  and  thrown  out  irithout  being 
cultivated,  but  would  produce  sorrel  in  luxuriance. 
lie  can  point  out  at  this  moment  a  piece  of  sward 
thoroughly  "set"  with  white  clover  and  Timothy, 
and  not  a  sprig  of  "sorrel"  apparent,  and  a  part  of 
it,  plowed  up  during  the  last  summer,  cultivated  in 
turnipii,  and  not  yet  plowed  again,  whioh  is  covered 


with  a  growth  of  "sorrel,"  now  in  full  bloom.  There 
they  stand,  the  sorrel  showing  to  the  line  the  ground 
which  was  broken  up  the  past  season,  and  the  white 
clover  and  Timothy  turf  along  side,  showing  as  dis- 
tinctly that  the  lurking  enemy  has  no  power  to 
hurt  Uiem. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  is  a  lot  of  fifteen  acres 
of  clover,  which  has  just  been  harvested,  and  which 
justifies  fully  the  remark  of  the  worthy  manager 
who  superintended  it,  that  he  "don't  redcon  clover 
ever  grows  much  heavier  than  that."  Take  the 
lot  through,  it  was  a  specimen  of  luxuriant  growth 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  surpassed. 
Now,  as  we  have  said,  we  know  that  every  foot  of 
this  ground,  if  merely  plowed  and  let  alone,  would 

Sroduce  "sorrel"  luxunantly.  If  the  "sorrel"  in- 
icates  a  "free  acid,"  and  tne  "free  acid"  is  "an  in- 
superable barrier  to  successful  culture,"  how  cordd 
such  a  crop  of  clover  grow  P  But  mark,  the  clo- 
ver is  classed  in  the  books  as  a  Ixmt  plant ;  that. is, 
one  of  a  class  of  plants  to  which  an  abundance  of 
lime  is  essential.  But  acid  plants  and  "free  acids" 
show  a  deficiency  of  lime ;  tnen  where  did  such  a 
crop  of  clover  get  its  supply  of  lime  P 

But  there  were  exceptions  to  Uie  general  charac- 
ter of  this  crop  of  clover :  on  a  stony  knoll  where 
there  was  little  depth  of  soil,  the  clover  failed  and 
the  sorrel  had  possession.  On  the  spots  upon  which 
the  grain  was  shocked  and  the  clover  smothered 
out,  the  sorrel  appeared.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
where  the  plow  and  the  hoe  failed  of  a  thorough 
cultivation,  sorrel  abounded.  On  a  spot  where  the 
water  failed  to  get  easily  away,  and  a  portion  of  the 
clover  was  winter-killed,  there  the  sorrel  grew. 

It  grew  every  where  in  the  absence  of  the  clover, 
it  grew  no  where  when  the  clover  flourished. — 
Wherever  the  clover  failed,  it  was  readUy  account- 
ed for  by  an  accidental  cause,  entirely  independent 
of  the  "sorrel"  or  the  "acid,"  and  notwithstanding 
the  universal  prevalence  of  this  same  condition,  the 
clover  fidled  no  where  when  the  other  necessary 
conditions  were  present,  viz :  thorough  cultivation! 
and  a  freedom  rrom  accidental  obstructions.  It  is 
a  common  thing  in  passins;  a  field  where  the  clover 
has  failed  and  the  sorrel  has  possession,  to  say 
that  the  sorrel  has  overrun  the  clover — ^that  the 
land  is  full  of  acid  and  wants  lime. 

Now,  so  far  from  overrunning,  the  sorrel  only 

frows  where  the  fastidious  clover  refuses  to  grow, 
he  clover  requires  a  clean,thorough  cultivation ;  any 
accidental  cause  which  prevents  this,  or  any  gener- 
al cause,  as  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  not  well 
decomposed,  will  cause  a  failure.  The  "sorrel"  is  a 
natural  growth,  not  requiring  the  same  conditions, 
and  will  flourish  where  clover  will  not  It  takes 
possession,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
the  clover  fails  from  other  causes,  but  is  not  the 
cause  of  that  failure. 

Now  as  to  lime,  it  is  well  known  to  be  upon  some 
soils  an  exceedingly  valuable  manure.  It  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  if  absent 
or  deficent,  must  be  applied.  Its  absence  or  de- 
ficiency is  not  indicated  by  a  growth  of  add  plants, 
such  as  "sorrel,"  because  if  so,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  an  artificial  supply  where  such  plants 
grow,  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  com, 
clover,  &0.,  such  as  we  know  are  constantly  made 
upon  some  such  soils.  Lime  is  not  necessary  upon 
aU  soils  which  produce  add  plants;  it  may  be,  and 
very  probably  is,  necessary  upon  some  soils  which 
produce  them — not  because  tnese  acid  plants  grow. 
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but  because  there  is  a  real  deficiency  which  ezperi- 
ence  testifies  to. 

But  an  application  of  lime  may  be  useful,  when 
It  is  not  necessary.  In  the  writer's  experience  he 
finds  that  his  soil  contains  quite  lime  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  yewftfiff  ail  plants.  But  the  action  of 
ume  ^oes  beyond  the  mere  supply  of  that  which 
goes  mto  the  plant  consumption.  It  has  a  powe^- 
M  agency  in  decomposition,  and  in  prepwing  oth- 
er material  for  use.  And  the  question  here  ans- 
es, — ^how  far  it  mav  be  useful  for  this  purpose,  and 
what  expense  would  be  justified  in  procuring  it  P 
He  has  tnus  &r  found  it  unnecessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, on  his  land,  and  not  likely  to  justify  any  ex- 
pense. He  finds  the  "sorrel"  perfectly  under  the 
control  of  a$twe,  thorough  tullivation,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  he  finds  a  cfecp,  tkorottgh  and  deems- 
%ng  cultivation  produces  that  condition  of  soU, 
which  fits  it  for  the  growth  of  clover,  wheat,  &c., 
to  which  the  ''sorrel,"  under  such  circumstances,  al- 
wavs  gives  way.  For  him,  therefore,  and  for  such 
soils  as  his,  lime  is  not  necessary  as  the  food  of 
plants,  because  the  natural  supply  is  sufficient,  and 
Its  agency  in  decomposition,  &c.,  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  the  application.  He  finds  a  more  economi- 
cal agf^ncy  in  the  use  of  the  plow  and  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  what  is  true  for 
some  soils  and  some  circumstances  is  true  for  all ; 
a  suffideocy  of  lime  for  the  supply  of  the  plant 
food  must  be  present,'  either  naturally  or  by  appli- 
cation, in  all  productive  soils  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
the  application  for  other  purposes  must  depend  up- 
on circumstances,  of  whicn  every  man  must  judge 
for  himself  There  are  regions  of  country  where 
the  effect  is  so  striking,  that  no  one  can  hesitate  to 
use  it  at  almost  any  cost.  In  other  sections  the 
good  effect  is  less  apparent,  yet  a  less  price  may 
amply  justify  its  use.  In  other  sections,  again, 
while  it  may  not  be  without  ^od  effect  in  prepar- 
ing the  food  of  plants,  yet  if  this  same  action  is 
brought  about  by  ordinary  methods  of  tillage,  and 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  his  labor  and  ex- 
])ense  are  lost  In  this,  as  in  every  question  of  prac- 
tice, let  the  farmer  learn  to  exercise  sound  discre- 
tion, untrammelled  by  fashionable  theories.  Let 
each  man,  while  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  best  opinions  of  others,  make  careful  note  and 
observation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
operating,  and  guide  his  own  action  by  his  own 
judgment. 

To  Preserye  Vegetables  through  the  Win- 
ter.— Potatoes, — If  it  is  desired  to  have  potatoes 
in  the  spring  as  fresh  and  mealy  as  in  October,  they 
must  be  preserved  by  making  a  layer  of  potatoes, 
then  of  dirt,  filling  all  the  crevices,  and  so  alter- 
nately until  you  have  secured  them  alL  If  you  will 
try  this  for  once,  you  will  ever  after  adopt  it  as  the 
best  method  of  keeping  potatoes  fresh  and  good. 
The  idea  of  tumbling  potatoes  into  a  cellar  where 
the  mercury  ranges  from  45  to  60^,  and  expect  to 
have  them  fresh  and  pood,  is  not  a  correct  one. — 
Potatoes  grow  in  the  dirt  and  are  best  preserved  in 
it.  But  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips  and  rutaba^s 
are  also  much  better  kept  by  packing  them  in  dirL 
The  dirt  for  potatoes  and  other  roots  and  tubers 
should  be  about  as  moist  as  is  needed  to  grow  them 
to  advantage,  and  if  sandy  in  its  composition,  so 
much  the  better. — Michigan  Farmer, 


A  HINT  FBOM  UHDEE  THE  WALL. 

On  passing  a  large  field  early  in  April,  we  no- 
ticed two  or  three  men  plowing  sward  ground. 
Large  old  apple  trees  were  scattered  over  the  field, 
and  as  the  weather  vras  too  warm  to  keep  the  team 
constantly  in  motion,  while  it  was  cooling  and  re* 
covering  breath,  the  men  employed  themselves  in 
pruning  the  dead  limbs  and  suckers  from  the  trees, 
and  conveying  them  to  the  wall,  threw  them 
against  it  on  the  side  next  to  the  road!  The 
white  birches,  alders,  blackberry  canes,  and  other 
shrubs  that  had  grown  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  en- 
trenched upon  tl^e  "rights  of  the  road,"  had  alio 
been  cut  down  by  the  highway  surveyor  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  throvm  there  too.  T^s  collection,  to- 
gether with  the  smaller  weeds,  furze,  &c,  which  had 
been  collecting  for  years,  fbrmed  a  combustible 
mass  which  would  undoubtedly  afibrd  the  boys  some 
fun  to  bum. 

The  field  in  due  time  was  plowed — the  soil  look* 
ed  thin,  cold  and  hungry,  anci  as  though  it  needed  ma- 
nure, and  half  a  pound  of  potash  per  rod,  to  warm 
it  into  active  life.  Towards  the  close  of  April,  pass- 
ing the  field  again,  we  found  the  wall  black  vrith 
smoke ;  the  old  apple  tree  limbs  and  birches,  briars, 
alders  and  weeds  were  gone— the  flames  had  not 
only  licked  these  up  clean,  but  the  dead  leaves  and 
thin  sod  were  also  consumed,  leaving  their  ashes 
an  inch  deep  among  the  stones  which  skirted  the 
now  blackened  and  barren  walL  We  frequently 
saw  the  newly-plowed  field  during  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months,  and  the  csop  it  produced  was  in 
keeping  with  the  appearances  of«the  soil  in  spring. 

But  wSat  of  Wider  the  wall  9  Ah  I  there  was  a 
magnificent  hint !  If  all  the  appliances  of  art  had 
urged  the  growth  it  could  scarcely  have  been  great- 
er. The  brakes  and  ferns  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  forcmg  house ;  the  blackberry  and  raspber- 
ry canes  found  support  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
looked  tauntingly  over  into  the  hungry  field  below, 
while  the  young  birches  were  crowding  eaph  other 
for  more  room !  It  was  really  a  "quickset  hedge" 
into  which  one  would  be  reluctantly  thrown. 

But  it  had  its  compensations, — for  when  age  and 
frost  had  touched  the  leaves  of  the  other  plants, 
and  they  had  trembled  and  fallen  to  the  ground, 
the  modest  and  beautiful  aster,  that  gem  of  the 
woods  which  Bryant  has  immortalized  in  his  "Death 
of  the  Flowers,"  was  revealed,  with  its  delicate 
blue  and  purple  and  white  fiowers,  to  gladden  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  and  compensate  him  somewhat 
for  his  unpleasant  refiections  upon  the  mal-praotice 
in  fiurming  which  he  is  obliged  to  see. 

The  plowmen  in  the  latter  part  of  Octobor  might 
have  indulged  in  the  following  dialogue — we  hope 
they  did.  {Leaning  on  the  waU,)  "I  say.  Josh, 
didn't  we  bum  this  over  last  spring,— or  was  it  the 
spring  before  P" 
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^It  -Wis  last  spring,"  says  Josh,  coming  up  and 
leaning  on  the  wall  too ;  "I  remember  it,  because 
we  were  logging  out  the  apple  tree  limbs  when 
that  man  went  along  who  looked  at  us  as  though 
we  owed  him  something." 

''Well,  I  neyer  see  things  grow  as  these  have  in 
one  year  afore.  If  our  com  had  growed  like  this, 
we  should  have  had  9ome^  I  guess.  Wonder  what 
the  reason  is?" 

''Don't  know,"  said  Josh,  "the  son  comes  here 
terrible  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  perhaps  it's 
that ;  the  papers  say  ashes  make  things  grow,  but 
I  never  belieyed  it.  I  guess  it's  got  the  wash  of  the 
road." 

"No  it  hasn  V  said  Ben,  "it  is  a  good  deal  high* 
er  here  than  the  road  itself, — ^it  must  be  the  ashes, 
and  if  I  live  tiU  spring,  I  mean  to  buy  some  and 
try  iu" 

And  so  the  com  was  loaded  without  much  labor, 
for  it  was  not  heavy  to  handle,  and  the  harvesters 
went  home. 

Well,  we  hope  the  hint  they  got  from  under  the 
wall  will  be  wrought  into  ^ood  works,  and  produce 
to  them  abundantly.  But  will  they,  and  their 
neighbors,  in  the  mean  time,  gather  the  ap- 
ple tree  and  all  other  brush  and  rubbish,  and  bum 
U  cartfuUy  under  the  wallf 


For  the  New  Sn^and  Fanner, 

CABBAGES  vs.  ONIONS. 

^  Mb.  Eduob  : — ^When  I  have  read  recently,  the 
high-wrouffht  paneg'yrics  on  underdraining,  by 
your  intelligent  and  agreeable  correspondent  from 
Exeter,  I  have  been  cuspoeed  to  think  that  he  al- 
lowed his  fancy  to  lead  captive  his  judgment ;  not- 
withstanding It  may  be  his  peculiar  province  to 
judge  without  exaggeration.  But  a  &ct  has  lately 
come  to  my  knowledge,  quite  as  extraordinary  as 
any  of  the  benefits  he  has  ever  witnessed.  A  far- 
mer, near  the  shore  of  the  sea,  in  this  county,  ac- 
customed to  grow  cabbages  for  the  market,  under- 
drained  his  field^  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and 
planted  his  seed  in  hills,  as  is  here  the  custom,  to 
the  number  of  4000  the  acre.  From  tiiis  field,  he 
gathered  and  sold  in  jthe  market  at  the  rate  of  60 
tons  to  the  acre ;  realiring  a  profit  of  $400.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  lode  upon  an  onion  crop  as 

Erofitable,  when  six  or  eight  hundred  bushels  could 
e  erown  upon  an  acre ;  but  when  the  difference 
in  the  labor  of  cultivating  the  cabbages  and  the 
onion  are  taken  into  view,  I  believe  the  onion  will 
have  to  surrender  its  claims  to  superiority. 
JSTovmber  23, 1856.  E8SE3J. 


Progressive. — One  of  our  agricultural  exchan- 
ges says  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  pitch- 
fork and  cutting  machine  shall  be  laid  aside,  as  im- 
pfements  of  feeding  cattle,  for  ail  good  fkrmerswill 
grind  their  hay  into  meal,  because  hay  meal  will  be 
found  much  more  economical  than  hay,  as  ^dian 
meal  is  more  economical  than  ungroond  com. 


For  tke  New  EH^mtd  Farmer. 

AXTTUmr  GLEAHDrOS^ 

BT  SUSIE  SUMMERFIEU). 

Autumn  is  the  season  w|^en  the  fiurmer,  the  mat- 
ron and  the  nimble  maiden  make  gleanings  firom 
the  abundance  which  "Dame  Nature"  pours  upon 
them,  where  they  design,  sow,  plant  and  reap  in 
acooidance  with  ner  laws,  and  where  her  reqmre- 
ments  are  satisfied.  Golden  sheaves  of  com  are 
garnered ;  mealy  potatoes  are  housed ;  y eDow  pansp- 
kins  are  heaped  in  convenient  pkuMM,  ready  m 
"old  Brindle,"  that  her  butter  may  catch  their 
glowinff  tinge  i  juicy  apples  are  carefully  gathered, 
and  all  are  busy  and  nappy  in  the  midist  of  abun- 
dance. 

I,  too,  have  been  gleaning;  and  O I  such  an  an* 
tumnal  cleaning  have  I  enjoyed,  that  diere  seemeth 
nought  out  a  spirit  of  praise  "to  God  for  his  bene- 
fits unto  the  children  of  men,"  inspiring  all  within 
the  chambers  of  imagery.  I  woula  tell  all  the  fiir- 
mers,  and  those  of  their  home-dreles,  what  has 
been  my  success  and  enjoyment.  Pause  ye,  then, 
in  yomr  life  labors,  and  let  me  teU  you  what  a  nov* 
el  harvest  I  have  secured,  and  what  a  discove^ 
IVe  made,  during  these  "mid-October  days."  It  is 
that  progreasy  eUpation,  and  mccns  have  become 
matters  of  certainty  to  the  persevering,  energetic 
New  England  farmer.  Though  many  have  left 
Eastern  nomes,  to  seek  an  abode  in  the  "iiunoua 
West,"  where,  it  is  rumored,  that  a  Genii  dwells, 
who  is  ever  ready  to  enrich  each  sojourner  witli 
great  wealth — ^yet  it  is  proved  that  such  can  be 
gained  upon  our  own  styled,  sterile  soil.  There- 
tore,  I  flay,  progress  is  united  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Science  has  decided  that  compounded  com- 
posts will  enrich  the  soiL  Meoianical  inge- 
ntnty  has  planned  and  perfected  farm-implements, 
which  enable  farmers  to  perform  hard  labor  with- 
out any  rheumatic  results.  Experiment  has  proved 
that  bog  meadows  mav  be  drained,  and  transrormed 
into  prolific  fields,  all  which  proves  farming  to  be 
progressive.  Farmers  can  and  do  become  rich, 
without  resorting  to  the  West. 

There  is  mu<£  to  encourage  the  fiirmer  at  this 
day,  compared  with  what  there  was,  in  times  past. 
After  the  spring  planting  and  sowing,  the  summer^s 
ripening  and  perfecting,  comes  autumn  gleanings 
and  harvesting.  Then,  nere  and  there,  we  see  long 
trains  of  people,  men  and  women,  noble  strings  of 
cattle,  collections  of  fowls  and  animals,  wens  of 
art,  domestic  manufactures,  and  staple  ferm  pro- 
ductions ;  each  destined  for  &pl&oe  where  a  for- 
mers' festival  is  to  come  off.  Tne  cattle  seem  to 
hold  up  their  heads  with  a  "wee  bit"  of  an  aristo- 
cratic air,  and  blink  their  eye-lashes  with  a  sort  of 
knowing  manner,  as  if  they  would  have  the  world 
know,  that  they  expected  to  be  the  lions  of  the 
day.  Grunters  with  numerous  progeny  are  hud- 
dled together  in  roughly-constructed  cages,  and 
for  once,  look  clean.  Horses,  nobbies  and  nags, 
young  and  old,  graceful  nags  and  clumsy  ones, 
decked  off  with  laurels,  and  attached  to  indescriba- 
ble vehicles,  come  up  with  a  snort,  for  a  share  of 
attention  on  these  eventful  days.  These  are  con- 
vened for  a  grand  exhibition;  such  an  one  as 
makes  the  farmer  feel  as  if  he  had  Skpromineni 
place  in  the  responsibilities  of  men. 

There  have  been  many  festive  scenes  of  the  fiu> 
mer  during  this  present,  lovely  Autumn.  Such  an 
^ne  did  I  attend  but  a  short  time  ago.    The  days 
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when  I  parti€ipated  in  mch  festiTities  were  pecu- 
liarly dekghtfuL  Many  and  happy  were  the  human 
beings  ^at  convened  together  on  those  davB.  I 
will  not  tell  yon  of  the  nnmeroua  artkles  in  tne  ag- 
licnltiinl  hall,  save  that  it  waa  fragrant  with  flow- 
era  and  fruity  stored  with  the  substantialities  of  life, 
and  graced  with  the  productions  of  art  But  1 
must  tell  you  that  I  saw  a  part  of  the  old  '^frigate 
Constitution,''  and  an  old  iron  kettle  filled  with 
beans,  there*  Curiodty  prompted  me  to  inquire 
'Miy  the  kettle  was  upon. exhibition?"  I  learned 
that  it  was  a  veritable  kettle,  which  came  oyer  in 
the  Mayflower,  with  our  pilffrim  fitthers.  After 
this  exnluuition,  I  thought  how  apraopriately  it 
belonged  in  that  agricultural  halL  Thought  and 
fimcy  took  me  back  to  the  time  when  the  primeval 
forest  had  never  echoed  to  the  woodman's  axe,  and 
when  bean  porridge  was  all  the  voffue.  It  im- 
pressed me  of  the  net,  that  farming  has  been,  and 
IS  now,  a  progressive  pursuit;  for,  methoi^ht  that 
the  pod-augur,  the  clumsy  plow,  die  clattering  and 
jdting  wagon,  in  contrast  with  Ae  mowine-ma- 
chines,  the  patented  plow  and  nlanter,  and  with  the 
dmnt  vehicles  then  surrounoing  me,  proved  it  to 
be  thus. 

After  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  two  ^ftys  <^ 
festivities,  a  band  of  noble,  sterling  men,  repaired 
to  the  village  church,  to  listen  to  an  address  from 
a  professor.  The  place,  and  the  presence  of  gifted 
minds,  made  as  f^l  as  if  science  and  agriculture 
were  shaking  hands  more  cordially  than  ever  be- 
fore; and  I  said,'  ^'surely,  tiie  farmer  knows  to-dav 
that  agriculture  is  elevated  over  former  times.  Af- 
ter the  exercises  in  the  church,  the  orator,  divines, 
professionai  men,  and  the  farmers,  with  their  wives 
and  daoffhters,  repaired  to  a  hall  to  partake  of  a 
bountifbl  repast,  prepared  by  ''mine  nost"  of  the 
^American  Hoose.^  Though  men  and  women  with 
farmer  ajgpetites  sat  at  the  board,  all  were  abun- 
dantiy  satisfied  with  the  luxuries  of  the  table. — 
Then  came  the  flow  of  wit,  the  revealings  of  educatp 
ed  minds  and  wise  heads,  and  the  statement  of 
statistical  &cts,  which  I  verily  believe  made  every 
one  go  away  with  new  confidence  in  the  union  of 
our  republic,  in  the  stren^  of  our  State,  and  m 
their  own  individual  abihty.  When  it  was  asked 
**ii  the  fkrmers  would  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  speaker  of  the  day,"  it  was  responded  to  by 
8uch  an  ^ye,"  as  I  am  sure  went  way  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  orator ;  while  the  ladies  looked 
thanks  from  bright  eyes  unto  him.  Yes !  ladies 
vrere  sprinkled  amongst  t^iat  body  of  men,  and 
look^  just  as  appropriate  there  as  dahUas,  roses 
and  blossoms  do,  m  the  midst  of  herbage  and  fbU- 
age.  And  I  believe  ladies  should  be  at  such  places, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  closer  sympathy  with 
their  husband's  and  fitther's  business.  The  motto, 
''We  are  one,"  was  prettily  fiibricated  of  evergreens, 
and  placed  in  a  prominent  position ;  which  again 
assured  me  that  I  might  justly  say,  that  progress, 
elevation  and  success  were  the  future  glones  of  an 
agrieultural  life ;  since  such  a  sentiment,  in  such 
•a  UMiiibl^  had  troly  been  dineminated  and  act- 
eg  upon. 

We  knew  how  the  editor  of  the  Nkw  Ef^land 
Fanmr  would  respond  to  such  a  sentiment,  as  he 
iblt  his  sympathies  for  the  farmer  glowing  within 
his  soul,  ana  we  wished  him  there  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  our  mountain  scenery,  the  smiles  of  an 
October  sun,  and  the  peculiar  interest  and  harmo- 
ny of  tho  whole.    But  we  knew,  too,  that  he  was 


acting  his  part  in  some  difoent  spherei  and  so 

we  could  only  offer  up  silent  ejaculations  for  his 
abundant  success.  As  night  approached,  the  fiu^ 
mers'  festival  dosed;  animate  bemgs  wended  their 
way  homeward;  inanimate  nature  was  yet  fiadiing 
in  beauty  and  brilliancy  as  I,  too,  ^turned  from 
my  autinnnal  gleaning.  *  The  embroidery  upon  na- 
ture's autumn  mantie  was  eorgeous  to  tne  eye, 
while  the  heart  was  filled  with  better,  more  earnest 
thought,  and  with  deeper  convictions  of  the  impor- 
tant part  which  the  agriculturist  takes  in  Ws  busy 
scenes.  Progress,  elevation  and  success  should  be 
his  watch-words,  while  zeal  and  perseverance  should 
characterize  his  efforts  and  underti^ings.  The 
harvest  moon  came  up  to  (nil  midst  silver  clouds 
and  heavenly  azure,  and  lent  a  soothing  chiunn  to 
nature  and  our  own  souL  I  thought  of  the  turmoil 
of  a  city  life,  compared  with  a  farmer's  life  of  cahn- 
ness  and  independence^  and  wondered  why  so 
much  disquietixie  expressed  by  our  New  England 
fiumers.  That  night  I  sat  in  the  silvery  moon- 
beams, and  could  only  feel  to  ''praise  God  for  his 
benefits  unto  the  children  of  men." 

Thus  ended  my  day's  gleaning.  Perchance  I 
mav  go  gleaning  again  upon  some  future  day,  and 
pernaps  you,  d^  reader,  may  then  hear  of  my  suc- 
cess. &  8. 

For  ike  Nm  Jhnfimd  Fanmr. 

OABBAOEa 

My  attention  has  reoenUy  been  directed  to  the 
magnificent  crops  of  cabbages,  nown  on  the  south- 
erly border  of  Essex  county,  wiu  the  aid  of  the  fer- 
tilizing substaJDces  collected  from  theneighboring 
cities,  and  from  tiie  beaches  along  shore.  If  I  do 
not  mistake,  $400  and  more  has  been  received  for 
the  produce  of  single  acres  the  nresoit  season. 
When  we  take  into  view,  that  but  little  time  and 
no  peculiar  skiU  is  required  in  the  growing  of  this 
crop,  and  that  it  is  as  certain  as  any  other  crop,  I 
know  of  no  culture  that  returns  a  better  reward  for 
tiie  labor  bestowed.  I  have  known  a  single  acre 
to  yield  60  tons  of  cabbages  the  present  season. 
What  is  there  that  can  be  plantea  that  will  yield 
more?  Will  it  be  said  there  is  no  demand  for  so 
many  cabbe^gesP  I  have  never  known  the  time 
when  dH  t£it  were  carried  into  the  market  would 
not  sell  at  a  fair  price,  from  a  AoJ^to  a  eeni  per 
wmni*  What  better  article  can  be  grown  for  the 
feeding  of  stock  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  on  i 
of  the  oest  experienced  fiomers  in  Essex  say  it  was 
the  cheapest  article  that  could  be  grown  for  the 
feedmg  of  milk  cows.  Will  it  be  said  m  rektion 
to  callages,  as  it  is  said  in  relation  to  turnips,  that 
the  mUk  of  animals  thus  fed  will  taste  of  the  feed? 
A  littie  care  as  to  the  time  of  ^ving  the  feed  will 
obviate  this  objection.  Who  will  argue  that  Runn- 
ing is  not  profitable,  when  the  culture  of  a  single 
acre  with  cabbage  wiU  yield  a  net  profit  of  more 
than  $200.  * 

Abvem&er  %2d,  1856. 


Valuable  Keoeift. — ^Mr.  A.  Bronson,  of  Mead- 
viUe,  Pa.,  says  horn  fifteen  years'  experience,  he 
finds  that  Indian  meal  poultice  covered  over  with 
young  hyson  tea  softened  with  hot  water,  and  laid 
ov^Dums  and  fh>zen  flesh,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
will  relieve  the  pain  in  five  minutes.  If  blisters 
have  Qot  arisen  before,  they  will  not  after  it  is  put  on, 
and  one  poultice  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
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''PLOW  BEEP  TO  FIND  THE  GOLD/' 

[The  followins  song  we  remember  having  leen  In  an  English 
^onmal  some  years  since,  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time En.  0.  Cult.] 

Plow  deep  to  find  the  gold,  my  boys ! 

Plow  deep  to  find  the  gold ! 
The  earth  has  treasures  in  her  breast 

Unmeasured  and  untold. 

Clothe  the  mountain  tope  with  trees, 

The  sides  with  waving  grain  i 
Why  bring  over  stormy  seas 

What  here  we  may  obtain  ? 

Oh,  Britain  need  not  bring  ^r  bread 

iVom  countries  new  or  old. 
Would  she  but  give  the  plowshare  speed 

And  depth  to  And  the  gold ! 

Earth  is  grateftil  to  her  sons 

For  all  their  care  and  toll } 
Kothing  yields  such  large  returns   * 

As  drained  and  deepened  soil. 

BctoBOe  lend  thy  kindly  aid, 

Her  riches  to  unfold ; 
Moved  by  the  plow  or  moved  by  fpade, 

SUr  deep  to  find  the  gold. 

Dig  deep  to  find  the  gold,  my  boys ! 

Dig  deep  to  find  the  gold  ! 
The  earth  hath  treasures  in  her  breast, 

Unmeasured  and  untold. 


BOSES  IN  THE  WINTER. 

All  roses  will  grow  and  flower  well  out  of  doors, 
in  the  summer  months ;  but  manv  cannot  with- 
stand the  seTerity  of  our  winters.  Home  are  only 
injured  in  their  upper  branches,  as  the  Hvbrid  Per- 
petualsi  while  otners,like  the  Tea  and  China  rose?, 
are  in  general  entirely  destroyed.  Some  of  the 
China  varieties  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Roses  can  easalv  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
for  garden  culture — the  first  including  those  that 
bear  their  flowers  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year. 
Of  this  class  are  all  the  ever-blooming  varieties. 
I'he  killing  of  the  preceding  year's  wood,  does  not 
injure  the  olooming  of  this  class,  but  in  many  cases 
acts  as  a  sort  of  natural  pruning,  that  is  more  ben> 
eficial  than  otherwise.  The  second  class  always 
produce  their  blossoms  on  wood  ripened  during  the 
preceding  year.  To  this  family  belong  all  the  old 
li^en  roses,  and  a  few  others,  like  the  Prairie  va- 
rieties. When  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year  is 
destroyed,  whether  by  frost  or  any  other  means,  all 
hope  of  flowers  may  be  abandoned.  Roses  of  the 
latter  description,  that  are  not  perfectly  hardy, 
must,  therefore,  have  some  kind  of  protection.  If 
long  and  strong  growers,  their  branches  must 
either  be  laid  down  and  covered  with  branches  of 
evergreens  or  straw,  or  earthed  up.  Tying  to  a 
■take,  and  sheathing  with  straw,  will  do  very  well 
for  some  kinds.  The  smaller  varieties  may  be  put 
into  frames.  If  "laid  in  by  the  heels,"  that  is,  laid 
down  with  merely  enough  of  mould  to  separate  them, 
a  frame  will  hold  a  great  number,  and  they  will  be 
in  a  good  condition  in  the  spring.  For  a  small 
ffarden,  it  is  best  to  select  those  that  are  perfectly 
hardy,  or  such  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  that  are 
not  injured  by  having  the  top  shoots  destroyed. — 
when  you  have  proper  facihties  for  wintering  the 
more  tender  kinds,  they  will  amply  repay  for  all 
the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them. — Ohio  Faimar,  I 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  is 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  order  to  oaake  hens 
lay  during  the  winter  ?  o.  w. 

fforceHer,  Abv.  24,  1856. 

Remarks. — Provide  them  a  warm,  light,  dry 
place  and  not  crowded.  Give  them  easy  access  to 
clean  water,  and  a  variety  of  food,  such  as  corn, 
com  and  cob  meal,  into  which  are  stirred  a  few 
scraps,  with  boiling  water  in  cold  weather,  togeth- 
er with  boiled  potatoes,  pounded  oyster  or  clam 
shells,  gravel,  pounded  dry  bones  and  oats,  barley  or 
wheat,  if  convenient.  But  the  corn,  cob  meal,  po- 
tatoes and  scraps  are  the  chief  items. 

Under  such  treatment,  we  have  never  known  any 
bre^d  of  hens  that  did  not  lay  liberally. 

^0W  SHALL  WE  CLEAN  PICTURES? 

Dear  Sir  : — I  think  you  would  do  a  kindness 
to  many  of  your  subscribers,  would  you  give  them 
a  safe  and  economical  method  for  cleansing  engrav- 
ings, but  more  especially  oil  paintm^  This  seems 
a  somewhat  odd  request  to  an  agncultural  paper, 
but  I  gather  from  its  tone  that  you  are  desirous  to 
meet  tne  wants  of  your  subscribers  as  fiir  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  ori^nal  tone  of  your  paper.  At 
the  risk  of  being  a  httle  tedious,  let  me  ez^in  how 
my  request  is  in  anv  wise  a  proper  one. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  a  picture  is  a  pleasant 
thing  in  a  house — it  recalls  a  friend,  or  a  favorite 
scene,  or  revives  a  dormant  association,  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  air  of  elegance  it  gives  to  any  house» 
while  speaking  an  audible  language  of  the  taste  of 
the  possessor. 

Old  pictures  are  &st  finding  their  way  to  this 
country  from  Europe ;  they  are  almost  invariably  in 
bad  condition  and  very  dirty ;  among  all  this  rubbish 
there  are  some  gems,  as  I  can  vouch  for,  for  I  have 
a  choice  little  collection,  gathered  during  the  last 
ten  years;  one  of  these  pictures,  I  bought  for  $13 
in  the  morning  and  refused  $150  for  it  m  the  after* 
noon.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  will  be 
the  fortune  of  many,  what  I  do  say  is,  that  with- 
out knowing  it,  we  may  often  entertain  an  angel 
unawares !  True  it  is  that  there  are  many  protea- 
sional  picture-cleaners  among  us,  but  their  cnarges 
are  often  so  disproportioned  to  the  cost  of  the  pic- 
ture, as  to  put  It  out  of  the  power  of  many  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  service.  A  Subscrib&l 

Boston^  Abv.,  1856. 

Remarks. — Some  of  our  readers  undoubtedly 
possess  the  secret,  and  we  wish  they  would  impart 
it.  _ 

HOW  TO  RAISE  COLTS. 

A  good  colt,  I  say  good,  because  a  poor  colt  is 
not  worth  raising,  should  be  weaned  when  four  or 
six  months  old ;  be  put  in  a  warm  stable,  eight  or 
ten  feet  square,  well  ventilated,  with  a  plank  floor, 
and  be  kept  clean — have  the  best  of  ha^  and  water, 
and  about  a  pint  of  oats  two  three  times  a  day. 
Put  a  coat  of  common  saw  dust  two  inches  thick 
all  over  the  floor,  and  all  that  gets  wet  remove  at 
least  three  times  a  week,  and  add  more  saw  dust 
in  its  place.    In  this  way  the  colt  will  have  no  lice. 
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Keep  a  good  look  out,  and  if  bis  feet  grow  uneven 
pare  them,  that  he  may  stand  aouare  on  them.  I 
nave  seen  not  a  few  colts,  two,  tnree,  or  four  years 
old,  whose  feet  and  ankles  were  much  out  of 
shape  in  consequence  of  their  feet  breaking  off  on 
one  side,  or  wearing  off,  which  miffht  have  been 
preTentcd  by  paring  their  feet  opcasionally.  If  con. 
venient  let  him  run  out  in  a  warm  yard,  or  shed  in 
the  day  time,  after  he  has  done  crying  for  his 
mother. 

I  have  learned  by  experience,  that  saw  dust  is  the 
thing  for  horses  to  stand  on.  I  had  rather  thej 
would  stand  on  the  clean  floor  than  stand  on  their 
manure.  I  think  the  best  thing  to  cure  a  horse 
that  is  foundered  is  to  let  him  stand  on  saw  dust — 
at  any  rate,  I  have  cured  a  number  in  this  way.  I 
take  off  the  shoes,  keep  their  feet  uared,  and  leTel 
for  five  or  six  months,  wash  now  ana  then  with  cold 
water,  and  eight  out  of  ten  will  get  welL     Q.  V. 

Plaxnfield,  Mass,,  1856. 

BINKIKO  STONEa 

Pfind  many  Taluable  suggestions  in  your  paper, 
and  among  them  one  on  the  subject  of  smking 
rocks,  instead  of  blasting  and  getting  them  out. 
This  &11, 1  have  been  clearing  up  land  covered  with 
Tocks,  many  of  them  too  large  to  be  moved  by  a 
team.  So  I  set  onennan  to  drilling  and  blasting, 
but  soon  found  that  would  not  pay.  I  recollect^ 
reading  a  piece  in  your  paper  about  digging  under, 
and  sinking  them,  and  resorted  to  that  plan,  and 
soon  found  that  one  man  would  sink  three  limes 
the  number  that  he  could  blast.  The  advantages 
derived  from  one  piece  which  I  worked  over  in  this 
way  has  already  ^d  me  for  last  year's  paper. 

Bdhd,  1856.  w.  h.  L 

Reuabks. — ^You  will  receive  still  further  benefits, 
for  where  you  havei  sunk  the  stones  you  have 
trenched  the  land  some  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
if  well  drained  it  is  in  a  condition  to  yield  you  the 
heaviest  crops,  if  properly  manured.  The  land  is 
also  kept  on  the  same  level,  or,  if  anything,  raised 
a  little,  where  the  rocks  are  sunk,  and  they  are  still 
present  to  attract  heat  and  moisture. 

Mb.  Er.iTOK : — A  writer  in  yaur  ^per,  over  the 
signatare  of  %  speaks  of  an  extra  heifer,  and  wishes 
to  know  where  a  better  one  may  be  seen,  and  at 
what  price.  A  heifer  may  be  seen  at  the  stable  of 
the  suDscriber,  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  that  in  Janu- 
ary, 185A  made  42  lbs.  of  butter ;  in  20  days  in 
October,  made  25  lbs.  |  in  the  whole  seasoi^,  she 
made  375  lbs.  She  was  three  years  old  June  3d, 
1855.  In  July,  1856  she  niade  17}  lbs.  of  butter 
in  one  week*  The  first  nine  days  in  September, 
made  18  lbs.  10  oz.  Price  five  hundred  dollars. 
Yours,  &C.,  Asa  G.  Sheldon. 

WUmington,  JVbv.  24M,  1856. 

THE  HUBBARD  SQUASH. 

Thanks  to  J.  J.  H.  G.,  Marbleheadj  for  a  speci- 
men of  this  squash.    We  intend  to  test  it. 

The  seeds  of  this  squash  so  kindly  sent  us  a  year 
ago,  were  planted  on  a  good  soil,  came  up  readily, 
made  large  and  vigorous  vines,  and  blossomed  pro- 
fusely, but — produced  no  fruit  I    Not  a  squash  set 


on  them  alL  Was  this  a  ^sport  of  the  season," 
friend  G.,  or  did  they  need  fractifieationfrom  neigh- 
boring plants?  We  should  be  glad  to  try  again, 
if  you  can  spare  a  few  seeds* 

PBODUCT  OP  AN  ^CBE. 

Two  years  ago  this  summer,  I  raised  on  one  scant 
acre  of  ground  on  my  farm,  forty  bushels  of  good 
sound  com,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, seven  large  cart  loads  of  pumpkins,  fifteen 
bushels  of  carrots,  twenty  bushels  of  turnips,  three 
bushels  of  onions,  forty  cabbage  heads,  one  bushel 
of  beans ;  after  using  lul  we  needed  for  our  family, 
and  a  lot  of  peas,  mgre  than  we  needed,  and  fifte^ 
bushels  of  sugar  beets.  o.  v. 

Plaififiddj  Mass.,  1856. 

BLACK  TEETH  IN  PIGS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Is  there  any  such  disease  as  the 
black  tooth,  or  ttuh,  as  it  is  called  P  I  have  examined 
medical  works,  but  can  find  no  such  disease  des- 
cribed. Last  summer  I  had  a  nice  thrifty  pig  which 
died  instantly  while  feeding.  On  examination  I 
found  two  small  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  under 
jaw  that  were  black.  A  year  ago  I  had  a  pig  die 
not  quite  so  sudden.  The  same  teeth  were  black. 
On  examination  we  found  the  heart  extended,  the 
pericardium  nearly  gone,  blood,  coagulated,  adher- 
mg  to  the  back  bone. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  ailed  my 
pigs  P  I  was  informed  a  few  days  since,  that  on 
board  of  vessels  rosin  was  given  to  hotfs  for  the 
scuars.  Have  any  of  your  Tcaders  tried  it,  If  so 
with  what  success  P 

REacABXeu-^Who  can  answer  these  queries  P 

ABOUT  HED01S8. 

There  was  an  allusion  to  hedges  some  time  a^, 
in  the  Farmer,  by  H.  F.  French.  I  wish  to  inouire 
of  him  what  kind  of  plant  is  best,  and  would  be 
fitted  for  the  northern  part  of  Vermont.  I  should 
like  to  procure  something  fit  for  a  hedge  ornament, 
and  fence  too,  in  front  of  my  buildings. 

Parkersfidd,  Vt,  185  Horace  Denis. 

COBN  AND  PUHPEIN8. 

Captain  Cook,  of  this  town,  has  one  acre  of  land 
that  he  has  plowed  but  once  a  year  and  planted  the 
same  with  com  and  pumpkins  for  eighteen  years  in 
succession,  and  has  had  not  less  than  forty  busheli 
of  com  every  year,  and  more  or  less  pumpkins  | 
has  always  put  in  each  hill  about  half  a  shovel  full 
of  common  bam  manure,  and  has  applied  no  other 
kind  of  manure  in  any  shape. 

May  be  some  one  that  talks  about  rotation  in 
crops  will  like  to  read  this.  O.  Y. 

Plainfald,  Mass.,  1856. 

nOV7  IS  CHAMOIS  LEATHER  MADEP 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer  you  gave  a 
reiceipt  for  dressing  skins  with  the  fur  on. 

Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  to  prepare  them  soft, 
without  the  hair,  L  e.  make  thamois  of  them  P  How 
do  the  Indians  and  Backwoodsmen  tan  deer-skins 
for  jackets,  moccasins,  &C.P  D.  c.  K. 

M>v.  4,  1856. 

Reicares.— We  do  not  know— who  does  P 
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IHK  HOUTBAU  FOITEAU  FEAB. 


ffhe  lubjeot  of  the  bettntiful  iUuitntioii  which  m 
sow  preaeot,  grew  in  the  gronndi  of  CoL  M.  P. 
T/fnjOBt,  at  Donheeter,  and  wu  kindl;  flunuhed 
to  n  bj  him  irtun  it  wu  freih  from  the  tree.  He 
has  also  npplied  ut  with  the  snljtniied  deaerip- 
tion.  Few,  if  anj  penoiu  in  our  counby,  hare 
giTm  M  much,  and  Buoh  enlightened  attention  to 
the  oultivation  of  fruit,  and  c^  peon  eapedally, 
iiaa  CoL  Wilder — and  hia  luooeaa  haa  been  equal 
tobiaefibrta. 

"^le  Nonrean  Ptuteao,"  lie  asya,  "is  one  of  ooi 
modetn  pears,  emanating  from  Qae  renowned  col- 
lection d  the  late  Dr.  Vix  Mons.  At  the  time  of 
ita  promolgatjon,  it  oieated  quite  a  aeniation,  and 
gave  prmoiae  of  being  a  fhnt  of  great  excellence. 
It  haa  noti  however,  fiillf  nutained  ita  high  expeo- 
tation,  bat  omaideniig  the  large  aiie  and  abun- 
dance of  Ita  fruit,  the  great  beaotji  vigor  and  har- 
diness of  ibe  tree,  it  muat  be  reguded  aa  a  Jtix»- 


in  to  oar  late  antnmnal  peara,  Sixt— 
large,  three  and  a  half  inehea  high,  bj  two  and  a 
half  at  ita  greateat  diameter.  tbr» — ^xmte  ^ri- 
fbrm,  aligbtlj  oontiacted  in  the  nedu  Sem — 
rather  short  and  atout,  interted  a  little  oo  one  ad^ 
and  frequently  in  a  fleahy  protoberanoe  at  the 
Cabp — amall,  cloaed,  aometimea  witboat 
tegmenta,  sunk  in  a  narrow  moderately  deep  baatn. 
Color — dull  green,  overcut  wiUi  dota  and  tinges 
of  nuset,  and  occaNonall]^  ^th  a  browniah  red 
cheek.  FleA — very  melting  and  bnttery,  and  floe 
grained,  with  a  aweet,  melon-like  flavor.  Seamm — 
November.  Quality— fVay  good,' — an  ezeeUent 
orchard  variety,  exceedingly  prolific,  the  frnit  ad- 
hering to  the  branchea  and  reaiiling  the  atoima 
and  gales  better  than  most  other  aort&  It  suo- 
ceedi  well  on  the  quince  or  ita  own  stodc,  cornea 
early  into  beating  and  aa  a  pyramidal  tree  is  not 
mrpatsed  by  any  other  in  culttvation." 
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OH  wnrTBBnro  bbes. 

Mb.  Editoe  : — ^A  word  or  two  upon  the  abore 
topic  may  not  Some  aauBs  to  the  many  readers  of 
the  JVeto  England  Farmarf  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  do  not  purpose  to  give  my  own  expe* 
rienee  in  this  matteri  as  that  of  otners,  whien  I 
have  deriTed  firom  books,  and  from  correi^Kmdents 
who  have  had  a  large  ezperienoe  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bees.  Fiist,  then,  oat  of  a  large  nnmber 
of  wodu  which  I  hare  conscdted  on  the  rabject,  the 
lamr  number  of  them  agfee,  that  where  an  indl^ 
"nwaX  has  but  a  few  Btocks,  say  any  number  under 
ten,  it  is  better  to  winter  bees  in  the  same  nlaoe 
they  have  occupied  during  the  summ^.  I  oeriTe 
the  eame  information  firom  correspondents.  A 
gentleman  writing  to  me  fixnn  the  State  of  New 
Yoik,  who  has  at  die  present  time  oyer  two  bun- 
dled stocks,  says  the  same ;  another  who  has  oyer 
aPsft  writing  from  New  Hampshire,  says  this  is  the 
best  way  for  wintering  a  few  swarms;  but  when 
the  ntonber  is  large,  he  jvefers  a  bee-house,  built 
on  purpose  for  the  business.  A  building  with  a 
a  good  dry  cellar,  and  the  apartments  dry,  and  well 
ventilated,  so  constructed  as  to  exclude  all  light 
Reasons  g^yen — that  when  there  is  a  large  nuimier 
of  such  stocks,  placed  closely  together  in  a  dark 
room,  they  will,  oy  their  own  hea^  bring  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  up  to  that  standard,  where 
they  will  kee^  healthy,  and  thrive  weU;  but  unless 
the  number  is  large  enough  for  this,  it  is  &r  bet- 
ter to  let  the  bees  take  theur  chance  out  of  doors. 

One  recent  writer  condemns,  under  any  circum- 
stances, housing  bees ;  however,  this  is  the  only 
way  that  many  weak  stocks  can  be  preserved;  but 
thos,  the  question  comes  up,  whether  such  swarms 
are  worth  the  trouble,  or  not  In  many  cases,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  take 
their  chance,  <*upon  their  own  responsibility."  If 
the  apiarist  understands  his  own  interest  and  busi- 
ness m  their  management,  he  will  be  careftd  to 
have  only  healthy  and  strong  stocks  to  carry 
through  our  severe  winters.  In  our  New  England 
climate,  the  great  trouble  is  with  the  warm  days 
which  we  are  apt  to  have,  following  or  preceduig 
severe  cold  ones ;  it  is  this  condition  of  the  weather 
which  does  the  miaohiet  Bees  wiU  stand  almost 
any  amount  of  cold,  provided  it  be  continuous,  and 
they  are  weU  supplied  with  winter  stores.  I  have 
one  small  stock  wnich  I  intend  to  experiment  with, 
by  bringing  the  same  into  my  study,  where  the 
thermometer  stands  from  66?  to  70^,  day  and  nisht, 
and  pladng  them  under  a  ^lass  case,  weU  ventilat- 
ed, and  supplying  them  with  honey  as  they  may 
need.  My  opinion  is,  that  most  persons  who  keep 
but  few  bees,  do  not  giye  them  the  attention  or  care 
which  they  need.  If  they  have  been  properly  at- 
tended to  in  the  fidl,  the  nive  put  in  good  order, 
the  8to<^  large  and  healthy,  well  supplied  with 
honey  for  winter  use,  and  tbten  properly  attended 
to  duiinff  the  winter,  the  loss  will  be  small,  and 
they  will  appear  satisftctory  in  the  spring.  I  may 
have  more  to  say  on  this  interesting  branch  of  &rm 
economy,  as  my  experience  enlarges;  my  advice  is, 
let  all  large  and  heiJthy  stocks  remain  where  they 
have  been  through  the  summer,  and  examine  eacn 
hive  as  often  as  once  a  week  through  the  winter. 

But  I  ought  to  say  something  on  ^ventilation.'' 
This  In  all  important,  m  order  tonaye  them  winter 
weU.    Says  a  large  manager  of  bees :  ^Not  one 


bee-keeper  in  fifty  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ventilation.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  every 
bee-hive  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  ventilat- 
ed upon  scientific  principles.  And,  in  order  to  have 
a  bee-hive  properly  ventilated,  it  must  be  construct- 
ed so  as  to  admit  fresh  air  at  the  bottom,  and  al- 
low the  foul  air,  caused  by  the  breath  and  animal 
heat  of  the  bees,  to  escape  freely  at  the  top." 
Whether  the  first  sentence  of  my  quotation  be  true 
or  otherwise,  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  these  ''little  fellows"  knows,  if  he 
has  ever  examined  his  hive  upon  a  cold  morning, 
when  tiiey  do  not  have  plenty  of  air,  that  there  is  a 
laige  quantity  of  moii^ure  upon  the  inside  of  the 
hive.  l!hla  moisture,  unless  got  rid  of  by  free  ven- 
tilation, forms  in  cakes  of  ice  in  the  inside  of  the 
hive,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  death  to  many  of  the 
bees.  Those  who  haye  hives  with  a  glass  window, 
can  eaoly  verify  tlus  by  tiduns  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine. It  is  not  enougn,  simply  to  let  the  foul  air 
and  heat  pass  off  into  me  chamber  of  the  hive. 

This  I  have  tried  to  my  satisfaction ;  it  does  not 
accomplish  the  purpose,  and  he  who  does  nothing 
more  will  suffer  a  loss  in  his  bees,  that  Lb,  if  your 
hives  have  chambers  to  them.  What  would  you 
do  then?  Well,  I  think  I  would  bore  three  half- 
inch  holes  in  the  front  part  of  the  hive,  iust  under 
the  projection  of  the  top  board,  having  them  about 
two  mcnes  apart,  and  let  them  remain  open  through 
the  cold  weather.  And  if  I  had  none  but  the  old 
fiishioned  box  hive,  I  would  treat  it  in  the  same 
v^ay.  Should  you  strike  the  comb  in  doing  so,  no 
himn  will  be  done ;  your  bees  will  find  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  hive,  and  there  they  will  stay,  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  in  successful  bee 
culture,  and  the  trouble  is  little,  and  none  at  all, 
if  ahmidy  attended  to.  '  A  word  about  painting 
your  hives.  There  is  no  better  time  to  do  it  than 
now.  If  you  take  some  cold  day  for  the  operation, 
your  bees  will  not  disturb  you,  and  will  be  all  the 
warmer  and  more  comfortable  from  your  pains;  of 
course,  all  cracks,  &c,  you  will  thoroughly  putty 
up ;  and  you  would  not  tnink,  I  guess,  of  using  any- 
thing but  the  best  of  white  paint  Then  how  nice 
and  trim  they  look ;  really,  quite  an  ornament  to 
that  snug  &rm  or  garden  of  yours.  At  the  proper 
season,  I  may  have  something  new  to  say  upon  tnia 
old  subject  x.  Q.  N. 

Deember,  l8d6. 

For  Me  Ntw  Sng^md  Farmer, 

A  FBOHISnrO  HEIFEB. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  MoiMy  Farmer  for  No- 
vember, (page  519)  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Os- 
bom's  heifer,  that  came  of  the  Huntington  cow; 
but  of  her  butter-making  (qualities  no  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed ;  the  same  not  luivmg  been  accurately  test- 
ed. I  am  now  informed  by  her  owner,  that  dtoii^ 
the  month  of  October,  on  grow  feed  only,  she  yield- 
ed eight  and  a  half  pownde  of  hdUr  per  tseelL 
This,  for  an  animal  of  her  age,  that  came  in  early 
in  the  season,  is  a  good  product.  There  may  oe 
those  of  foreign  breeds,  that  do  better.  The  fact 
is  stated  just  as  it  came  to  my  knowledse ;  if  any 
one  has  a  better  heifer  than  this,  I  wish  he  would 
mention  where  she  can  be  seen,  and  for  how  much 
she  can  be  purchased.  Before  she  calved  $50  was 
offered  for  her — ^now  she  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
than  (100.  * 
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Fo^  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  SWALLOW  FAMILT 

Na  IV. 

BT  LEAMDEB  WETHEEELL. 

The  Chimney  Swallow,  or  American  Swift,  Hi- 
rundo  pdcurta,  of  Wilson,  and  Cypaelus  pelas' 
gilts)  of  Audubon  and  Peabody,  well  known  to  far- 
mers, from  the  circumstance  connected  with  the 
history  of  these  birds,  to  wit,  that  of  selecting  the 
chimney  as  the  place  of  nesting..  Before  this  coun- 
try was  settled  oy  Europeans,  they  selected  hollow 
trees  as  the  place  for  building  their  nests.  There 
are  many  interesting  fects  concerning  the  resort  of 
these  birds  to  hollow  trees.  It  is  maintained  by 
some,  that  they  remain  in  hollow  trees  in  a  torpid 
fitate  through  the  cold  season.  These  were  called 
swallow  trees. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  his  History  of  Vermont,  men- 
tions several  of  these  trees ;  one  in  Middlelmry,  one 
in  Bridgeport,  and  one  in  Hubbardston }  all  elms. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  these  birds,  says  the 
doctor,  were  seen  to  issue  from  these  trees  early  in 
the  morning  in  immense  numbers,  and  return  into 
them  again  in  the  CTening,  just  before  dark.  The 
same  pnenomena  were  observed  again,  during  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  just  before  their  disappear- 
ance ;  and,  as  the  departure  of  these  birds  to  the 
South  was  not  observed,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  spent  the  winter  in  these  trees,  in  a  tor- 
pid state,  remaininff  thus,  until  they  were  observed 
issuing  from  them  in  May,  the  time  of  their  return 
from  the  South,  when  they  revisited  the  ''Swallow 
trees." 

Audubon,  that  acute  observer  of  the  habits  of 
birds,  who  made  these  the  study  of  a  life-time,  re- 
marked that  he  well  remembered  the  time  when 
these  birds  resorted  to  trees  for  breeding,  in  lower 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  adding  that  in  the 
wild  portions  of  our  country,  they  still  frequent 
hollow  trees,  both  for  breeding  and'roosting.  The 
hollow  sycamores  of  the  largest  size  were  their  ^ 
vorite  resorts.  He  speaks  of  a  tree  that  he  had 
cut,  that  contained  about  thirty  nests  in  its  trunk, 
and  one  in  each  of  its  hollow  branches. 

While  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Maj.  Croghan,  who  aisked  Mr.  Audubon  if  he 
had  seep  the  trees  where  the  swallows  were  sup- 
posed by  some  to  spend  the  winter,  but  which  they 
only  entered,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  roosdng  ? 
Answering  in  the  affirmative,  the  major  directed 
him  to  a  tree,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense number  that  resorted  to  it.  Having  found 
it,  a  sycamore,  about  seventy  feet  high,  and  nearly 
destitute  of  branches,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
at  the  ground,  and  five  at  the  elevation  of  forty 
feet,  a  hollow  branch  two  feet  in  diameter  project- 
ed from  the  main  trunk.  Through  this,  the  swal- 
lows entered  and  left.  Resorting  thither  at  eve, 
just  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun  behind  the 
blue  hills,  thousands  of  swallows  were  seen  flying 
above  the  place  of  observation,  and  occasionally, 
three  or  four  would  enter  the  hollow  branch,  like 
bees  returning  to  their  hive.  Kemaining  until  dark, 
I  then  leil  the  place,  though  they  still  continued 
to  enter.  The  number  was  too  great  to  be  counted. 
A  thunder  shower  soon  passed  over  the  place, 
which  reminded  me,  says  A.,  that  they  resorted 
thither  to  avoid  it.    The  following  morning  found 


me  at  the  place  of  observation  before  light.  Plac- 
ing my  ear  near  the  tree,'  all  was  quiet  within.  Re- 
maining in  this  position  a  few  minutes,  and  sud- 
denly it  seemed  as  if  the  tree  was  coming  down, 
which  caused  me  instantly  to  leave  tby  place  of  ob- 
servation. Looking  up,  I  beheld  one  continued 
stream  of  swallows  issuing  from  the  phce  of  en- 
trance. It  required  about  half  an  hour  for  them 
to  leave  the  tree. 

The  next  day,  I  procured  a  man  to  cut  a  hole 
through  the  shell  of  the  tree,  which  was  about 
eight  inches  in  thickness.  There  was  revealed  a  mat- 
ted  mass  of  exuviae,  feathers,  quills,  &a,  nearly  six 
feet  in  thickness.  As  night  approached,  this  hole 
was  closed,  lest  the  light  should  alarm  the  birds  on 
th«»ir  entrance,  and  cause  them  to  abandon  tiie  tree. 
The  swallows  returned,  as  usual,  at  eve.  After 
several  days,  I  went  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, to  examine  the  interior  of  the  tree.  Opening 
the  hole,  I,  with  my  companion,  entered  the  tree, 
and,  after  scrambling  over  the  guano,  I  brought  the 
light  to  bear  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  tree,  when 
the  swallows  were  observed,  clinging  side  by  side, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  inner  surface.  They  re- 
mained quiet.  Satisfied  with  what  we  had  seen,  I 
closed  the  lantern.  We  then  caught  and  killed 
about  a  hundred,  and  left  the  tree,  &eT  closing  the 
hole.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  birds  taken, 
only  six  were  females,  eighty-seven  adult  male% 
the  remainder  having  the  appearance  of  being 
young  birds,  probably,  of  the  nrst  brood.  Audu- 
bon made  a  calculation  of  the  number  that  probab- 
ly resorted  to  this  tree,  and  concluded  that  not  less 
than  nine  thousand  came  to  this  single  tree  to 
roost. 

I  visited  the  tree  again  on  the  2d  of  Aueust,  the 
number  still  remaining  about  the  same.  Continu- 
ing to  watch  the  tree,  on  the  Idth,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  came  hither  to  spend  the 
night.  On  the  18th,  not  one  was  seen  near  it, 
though  a  few  stragglers  were  seen,  flying  toward 
the  south.  In  September,  I  entered  and  examined 
the  tree  at  night,  out  not  a  bird  was  to  be  seen.  I 
visited  it  again  in  February,  and  satisfied  myself 
that  the  swallows  had  all  left  the  country.  I  closed 
the  entrance  at  the  base  and  waited  until  spring. 
May  came,  and  so  did  the  swallows,  the  wanaerers 
of  a  warmer  region,  and  resorted  at  evening  to  the 
old  sycamore  tree,  to  roost  About  the  first  of 
June,  I  attached  a  string  to  a  bimdle  of  straw, 
which  was  placed  in  the  hole.  The  birds  returned 
to  the  tree  as  usual,  at  evening.  They  passed  and 
repassed,  manifesting  much  anxiety.  Finallv,  they 
began  to  depart.  The  straw  being  removed,  they 
at  once  began  to  enter  the  tree,  and  continued  to 
do  so,  until  dark. 

Leaving  Louisville  for  Henderson,  I  did  not  re- 
visit the  tree  for  five  years,  when  the  swallows 
were  noticed  as  before.  Soon  after,  the  old  tree 
yielded  to  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  thus  was  de- 
stroyed the  swallow  roost,  for  they  resorted  to  the 
chimneys  for  roosting. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  be  somewhat  minute  in 
dwelling  upon  this  habit  of  these  birds,  for,  as  the 
reader  knows,  there  were  many  formerly,  and 
somCt  evtn  now,  that  maintain  that  the  chimney 
swallows  winter  in  hollow  trees.  Proof:  they  are 
seen  coming  out  of  these  trees  in  the  spring.— > 
True ;  but  you  must  remember  that  they  went  in- 
to these  trees  after  returning  from  the  south  before 
you  saw  them  coming  out,  as  is  known  to  such  c 
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have  carefully  observed  and  watched  these  birds,  in 
order  to  learn  their  habits  and  mite  their  history. 

Perhaps  all  are  not  aware  of  tlie  fact  that  chim- 
ney  swallows  feed  their  young  during  the  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  This  habit  has  often  been  con- 
firmed by  the  observation  of  the  writer.  Some 
people  are  opposed  to  allowing  these  birds  the  use 
of  their  chimneys  for  nesting,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, to  wit :  they  make  a  disagreeable  noise  in 
the  chimney  during  the  hours  for  repose ;  second- 
ly, they  dirty  the  ore-place,  if  there  be  one ;  and' 
thirdly,  the  nests  not  unfrequently  fall  into  the  fire- 
place. Those  who  would  prevent  these  annoyances, 
can  easily  do  so  by  placing  a  wire  screen  over  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  that  will  keep  out  the  bii:ds, 
and  not  materially  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Bmoke. 

The  chimney  swallows  usually  appear  about  the 
same  time  that  the  bam  swallows  do,  and  leave  a 
little  sooner  for  their  southern  home. 


SALUTATIONS. 

The  old  chimney-pot  hat  we  have  entirely  dis- 
carded. It  had  some  merits,  but  they  were  very 
few.  It  nipt  the  head,  leaving  an  ugly  segment 
on  the  forehead  of  livid,  or  purple,  or  red.  It 
loomed  up  so  high,  that  if  there  w€re  a  star  a  little 
lower  than  the  rest,  it  was  sure  to  brush  its  tail ; 
and  leaning  the  head  against  the  window,  and 
catching  a  nap  in  the  cars,  with  a  chimney-pot  hat, 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question !  Its  advantages 
were,  that  you  might  knock  down  a  highwayman 
with  it,  if  you  could  find  one,  or  he  find  you,  pass 
a  river  when  you  could  not  make  the  ferryman 
hear  your  call,  or  use  it  for  getting  a  crop  of  apples 
or  potatoes.  We  have  rejected  this  old  abomina- 
tion for  the  light,  pliable,  and  symmetrical  Kossuth, 
(name  of  glorious  memories !)  But  there  is  one 
quality  lacking  in  the  Kossuth,  which  the  old  re- 
jected possessed.  We  had  imagined  ourselves  be- 
fore our  readers,  now  a  company  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thohsand  strong,  and  were 
attempting  to  bow  to  them  with  Pickwickian  grace 
and  suavity — ^but  the  Kossuth  would  not  be  lifted, 
it  stuck  like  a  burr,  or  clung  to  the  head  like  a  wet 
night-cap.  It  could  be  forced  into  an  oratorical 
attitude,  but  would  lop  like  a  dead  chicken's  wing, 
and  hang  at  the  ends  of  our  dexter  digits,  the  mo- 
ment the  impetus  given  it  was  gone.  So,  like  Cor- 
poral Trim,  we  dropt  the  hat,  and  wished  the  com- 
pany ^  Happy  JVew  Year  without  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  If  the  heart  be 
right,  little  will  be  cared  for  the  hat.  Accept,  then, 
once  more,  kind  friends,  our  cordial  salutations. 
If  the  perusal  of  these  pages  has  afforded  you  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  gathering  of  them  has  us, 
there  will  be  no  disposition  to  sunder  the  connec- 
tion which  it  is  hoped  may  long  be  continued.  The 
advantages  desired  are  certainly  mutuaL  While 
you  do  not  expect  entire  exemption  from  error, 
we  lay  no  claim  to  stores  of  learning,  not  accessi- 


ble to  the  common  mind,  but  carefully  gather  up 
ihe  "unconsidered  trifles"  of  others,  and  by  giving 
them  a  "habitation  and  a  name,"  may  sometimes 
return  them  to  you  as  "pearls  of  price."  We  have 
industry  and  a  quenchless  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  farm ;  and  these  will  not  be  turned 
from  their  true  purpose  by  any  seductions  of  court 
or  camp,  save,  only,  if  need  be,  for  the  redemption 
of  Kansas.  ^ 

The  same  interest  continued^  on  your  part,  the 
same  promptness  of  payment,  of  inquiry,  and  com- 
munication, will  enable  the  publisher  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  paper  wherever  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.-  If  intelligent  labor  is  valuable  in  the 
workshop  and  manufactory,  it  must  be  doubly  so 
on  the  farm,  forthere  the  judgment  takes  the  lead 
instead  of  rules.  It  is  through  the  agricultural  pa- 
per that  the  practices  and  experiments  of  others 
are  to  be  made  known,  even  to  the  practical  man ; 
and  to  the  young  farmer,  they  are  invaluable  text 
books,  furnishing  an  outfit,  as  it  were,  to  start  him 
in  the  voyage  of  life.  If  he  is  to  plant  an  orchard, 
all  that  long  and  expensive  series  of  experiments 
which  others  have  gone  through  with  may  be 
avoided,  by  studying  the  plain  statement  of  some 
one  who  has  reduced  it  to  writing  and  had  it  print- 
ed, after  a  personal  knowledge  of  what  he  writes ; 
and  so  of  every  other  branch  of  farming.  Not 
that  this  will  be  an  infallible  direction  for  all  his 
affairs,  but  like  the  guide-post,  will  point  the  right 
way.  He  must  keep  his  eyes  open,  observing  the 
path  indicated,  and  read,  judge,  and  decide  for  him- 
self. 

Intelligent  labor  on  the  farm  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  among  us.  If  help  is  boarded,  it  is 
cheaper  to  pay  $16  than  $12  a  month,  if  both 
sums  are  alike  earned ;  for  in  one  case  we  get  four 
dollars  worth  more  of  labor  in  a  single  month,  at 
the  same  cost  of  board,  than  in  the  other.  This 
subject,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  we  propose  to 
present  with  some  care. 

But  we  will  not  anticipate.  The  way  will  un- 
donbtedly  be  pleasant,  cheered  as  it  will  be  by  ef- 
forts cf  usefulness,  and  the  year,  we  trust,  will  be 
one  of  progress  and  profit  to  all.  So,  as  did  Cor- 
poral Trim,  after  his  "infinitely  striking"  speech, 
"•^re  tve  not  here  now ;  and  are  we  not  gone!  in  a 
moment  /"  which  caused  Susannah  to  burst  into  a 
fiood  of  tears,  and  melted  Jonathan,  Obadiah  and 
the  cookmaid,  we  pick  up  our  hat  and  retire ! 


Awarding  Premiums. — ^It  is  suggested  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  that  all  Com- 
mittees of  Award  be  required  to  specify,  in  their 
reports  the  individual  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
competing  animals,  and  clearly  state  the  points  in 
which  the  preferred  animal  excels.  We  believe 
that  the  reports  of  Committees  are  very  deficient 
in  this  respect,  and  we  are  also  aware  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  in  the  way  of  seouxing  distinct  and  intelligi> 
ble  reports.  But  of  what  possible  use  is  a  premi- 
um or  reward  when  nobody  knows  why,  or  for 
what,  it  is  awarded  P 


WHAT  I  HAVE  SEEH  OF  HEW  AGBI* 
CULTUHAL  TOOLS. 

/  Li  a  recent  number  of  '^lAft  lUudrated/*  a  pa- 
per published  by  l^ssrs.  Fowleb  and  Wells, 
New  York,  we  find^  article  which  goes  to  show 
that  there  are,  after  all,  some  people  in  this  world 
beside  captains  and  generak,  ministers,  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  honorable  members  of  this  or  that  fid- 
dlestick society : — ^people  who  proftm  nothing,  but 
hwH  accomplMed  more  for  mankind  than  all  the 
thousands  whose  constant  anxiety  it  is  to  "fill  the 
speaking  trump  of  future  &me." 

The  article  to  which  we  allude  was  written  soon 
after  the  great  agricultural  exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  there  was  probably  the  largest  and 
best  collection  of  agricultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments that  has  ever  been  presented  at  one  time 
and  place.  The  writer  commences  by  asking  the 
following  significant  questions : 

Bii]>iB:  What  have  you  leen,  heaid,  or  leaned.  In  all 

Sor  life's  ezperienoe,  that  would  be  of  aerrioe  to  mankind? 
vn  yoa  Inrented  or  dlieoTeied  anyUilng  new  ? 

Tes,  I  have  seen  some  things  during  some  of  my 
late  experience  of  life  that,  if  known  to  my  feUow- 
men,  would  be  of  yast  service  to  mankind,  for  they 
reach  back  to  first  principles,  and  touch  the  arts 
of  life  to  make  life  easier ;  that  is,  make  the  pro- 
ductions of  earth  that  enables  drilised  man  to  sus- 
tain life  in  a  state  of  cirilization,  easier  to  obtain. 
Without  these  arts — ^without  the  aid  of  machinery 
to  enable  man  to  increase  the  productions  of  earth, 
earth's  inhabitants  could  not  live ;  for  there  are  but 
two  modes  by  which  men  are  fed-— one  comes  firom 
the  art  of  the  hunter,  and  the  other  firom  the  art 
of  the  husbandman. 

AQBIGXJLTUBAL   IMPLEMENTS. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  thinffs  that  I  have 
learned — that  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  could 
not  be  built  without  the  aid  of  the  plow — ^that  this 
dty  could  not  be  fed  at  this  day  if  there  had  been 
no  inyention  of  earth-workers.  New  England  soil 
produced  that  which  has  overcome  its  sterile  na- 
^ture— inventive  men — ^men  who  haye  inyented 

;  PLOWS 

as  the  first  of  all  important  earth-working  tools — 
men  who  haye  devoted  liyes  of  toil  and  study  to 
this  work.  What  a  monument  JoelNoubse  has 
bmlt  to  himself— more  noble  and  more  enduring 
than  that  of  Franklin  in  the  city  of  Boston.  His 
name  is  printed  upon  ten  thousand  plows  eyery 
year,  and  he  is  known  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
He  is  an  original  inventor,  improver,  and  patron  of 
inventors  of  all  sorts  of  tools  that  increase  earth's 
productions. 

I  am  asked  if  I  haye  ever  heard  of  anything  that 
would  be  of  service  to  mankind  P  Yes,  I  answer, 
I  have  heard  of  Knox,  of  Massachusetts.  Not 
Knox  the  General,  of  honored  fiune,  but  Knox  of  a 
feme  more  honorable— the  fame  of  an  inventor  and 
improyer  of  plow»^the  man  to  whom  letters  pa- 


tent have  just  been  granted  for  the  discovery  and 
application  of  a  principle  based  upon  accurate  cal- 
culations in  mathematical 

SGIENGE  m  the  OONBIBUCnON  OF  A  MOULD  BOABDi. 

Where  others  haye  left  off,  Knox  has  begun,  and 
now  shows  that  a  mould-board — a  crooked,  curving, 
twisting  section  of  a  screw,  is,  when  scientificalfy 
constnusted,  a  series  of  planes;  and  no  matter  how 
long  or  wide  it  is,  if  it  is  rightly  constructed,  a 
perfectly  straight  rule  will  touch  and  make  a  close 
ntting  joint  when  lud  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
ftirrow  slice.  This,  then,  is  a  diseovery  that  will 
benefit  mankind,  if  mankind  will  thiiuL;  that  a 
mould-board  of  a  plow  is  rimply  a  section  of  a 
screw ;  that  the  operation  of  turning  the  earth  is 
just  that  of  the  screw ;  and  the  screw,  as  all  know 
who  think,  is  nothing  but  a  combination,  or  rather, 
succession  of  inclin^  planes,  of  easy  ascent,  and 
eyery  one  of  which  in  its  section  is  as  straight  and 
true  as  the  inclined  planes  up  the  mountam  side, 
by  which  the  ponderous  engine  ascends  to  the  sum- 
mit So  ascends  tiie  earth  firom  the  sharp  wed^ 
point  of  the  plow,  turning  its  regular  screw  twist 
half  way,  or  entiz«ly  oyer,  by  which  eyery  partide 
of  earth  is  disintegrated  from  its  fellow. 

It  is  a  discoyery,  then,  worthy  of  the  age  of  in- 
ventions, that  eyery  yariation  from  the  ibrm  of  true 
planes,  such  as  convex  or  swells  in  the  mould-board, 
are  just  as  inconsistent  as  it  would  be  to  make 
knobs  or  swells  upon  a  screw  auger,  with  a  view  to 
fedlitate  the  ascent  of  the  chips. 

8T7BSOIL  PLOWS. 

I  have  not  yet  done  with  discoveries  in  plowa. 
The  improyement  of  Mapes^  as  carried  into  effect 
by  Nourse,  Mason  and  Knox,  upon  the   subsoil 

Elow,  entities  him  to  the  rank  of  a  discoverer — a 
enefiustor — ^for  he  has  enabled  the  fermer  to  do  an 
important  work  with  one  yoke  of  oxen  eader  than 
he  did  before  with  three  yoke.  This  plow  creeps 
along  under  the  hard  pan  below  the  soil,  produo- 
ixiff  exactiy  the  same  efiect  as  does* the  mole; 
lirang  up  and  crumbling  the  eurth  above,  and  leay- 
in^  a  tunnel  below  for  the  passage  of  water  or  air. 
It  IS  a  great  inyention — ^it  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before. 

MICHIOAN  PLOW,^AND  DIGQINa-MACmNEi 

Perhaps  of  all  plows  eyer  inyented,  that^  most 
commonly  known  as  the  '^Michigan  plow"  is  the 
implement  that  puts  tiie  land  in  best  condition  for 
tillage,  at  one  operation ;  though  not  quite  equal  to 
the  <'digginff-machme,"  invent^  by  Giob^  and  per- 
fected by  Mapes,  by  attaching  his  subsoU  plow  to 
the  same  firame,  so  that  upon  land  in  good  tillage, 
one  yoke  of  oxen  trayels  as  fest  with  a  plow,  loo»- 
eaojnf  the  earth  fifteen  inches  deej),  and  meUowins 
a  stnp  two  feet  wide,  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and 
fine  as  though  it  had  been  lifted  and  shook  up  with 
a  fork. 

GANG  PLOWS. 

Once  more  of  what  I  haye  discovered  new  in 
plows.  I  haye  discoyered  one  Ions  desired  by  the 
farmer;  particularly  the  farmer  too  thinks — ^has 
thought,  that  a  harrow  drawn  oyer  his  fields, 
though  it  loosens  the  surface,  compacts  the  soil  be- 
low, and  after  aU,  is  not  the  implement  that  he 
wants  to  cover  his  broadcast  grain.  He  wants  a 
plow  that  will  turn  a  small  fumw.  Hence  the  in- 
yention of  gang  plows.    They  are  all  too  heavy. 
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and  require  too  much  time.  To  displace  the  har* 
row  the  cultiTator  waa  inTented.  Neither  gang 
]^W8  nor  cultLTator  waa  the  tool  the  &mer 
wanted. 

QAHQ  CULTIVATOB,  OB  SEEDING  PLOW. 

Knox  the  inyentor,  ^th  Nonrse  the  patron,  de- 
termined to  fill  this  want,  and  have  just  brought 
out  a  new  tool  called  the  "gang  cultiTator."  I 
would  rail  it  the  "seedino  flow,**  ^it  is  so  admir- 
iblj  adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  same  team  that 
would  draw  the  scratchmg  harrow  will  draw  the 
seeding  plow,  and,  according  to  the  plowman's  de- 
rire ;  turn  four,  six  or  eight  little  furrows,  so  as 
B%htlT  to  cover  all  the  grain  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  it  erows,  it  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
planted  in  druledrows.  This  implement  is  yerj 
ample,  light  and  cheap.  This  is  its  description :  In 
form  it  is  unlike  any  other  cultivator,  except  its  Ut- 
ile steel  plowshare-uke  formed  teeth.  It  \a  more 
like  an  X  than  a  V.  Take  hold  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  left-hand  top  of  the  X  and  set  it  up  perpen- 
dicular, and  call  that  the  beam,  to  one  ena  of  wnich 
the  team  is  attached,  and  to  the  other  end  the  han- 
dles. Proiecting  down  from  the  forward  end  is  a 
sharp  tootn,  that  serves  as  a  guide  to  keep  the  in- 
strument in  a  right  line  of  draught.  At  tne  faind- 
end  is  another  g[uide-tooth,  that  serves  also  as  a  ftil- 
cram,  upon  which  to  lift  the  forward  end,  by  a 
twist  upon  the  handles,  when  the  guide-tooth 
catches  a  root  or  stone.  Upon  the  other  branch  of 
the  X  the  little  turning  plowshares  are  fixed,  so 
that  eight  five-inch  furrows  are  turned  one  after 
another,  leaving  both  Seed  and  land  in  tiie  best 
condition  to  grow.  I  have  rarely  discovered  an 
implement  that  bid  fedrer  to  do  its  work  rapidly 
ana  cheaply,  and  give  greater  satis&ction  to  the 
husbandman,  than  this  new  invention — this  so- 
called  <'Knox's  Gang  Cultivator.** 


OPmOHB  AHS  PBOOBBBS. 

Decision  is  a  trait  of  character  that  is  almost  uni- 
versally commended.  A  man  who  has  no  opinion 
of  his  own,  whose  mind  is  never  "made  up"  on  any 
subject,  is  generally  regarded  as  an  undesirable 
neighbor,  and  as  a  poor  citizen. 

But  however  much  we  may  admire  this  quality, 
as  manifested  by  ourselves,  or  by  those  with  whom 
we  associate,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that  bears  so 
poorly  "the  test  of  time,"  none  that  appears  so  un- 
amiable  on  the  page  of  history,  none  that  so  often 
forces  the  "blush  for  our  kind,"  as  this  same  deci- 
sion of  character. 

Men  would  not  stop  to  reason.  They  had  not 
patience  to  investigate.  Nor  need  they  do  either. 
Their  minds  were  made  up.  They  were  decided. 
And  so  the  most  valuable  discoveries  and  the  most 
important  inventions  have  been  pronounced  hum- 
bugs, and,  if  possible,  strangled  in  their  infancy ; 
and  the  man  who  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his 
fellows,  the  machinery  of  the  heavens,  and  he  who 
invented  the  machinery  of  the  saw-mill,  were  alike 
made  to  feel  the  stern  rebuke  of  that  decision  of 
character  which  ruled  their  day. 

Talk  to  Islam  of  a  new  invention.   You  peroeive 


nothing  undedded  in  his  countenance.  If  it  is  in 
the  Koran,  all  right,  and  he  has  no  need  of  yoor 
teaching }  if  not  in  the  Koran,  then  he  will  not 


have  it  any  way.  The  Christian  church  has  often 
manifested  a  decision  of  character,  that,  when  ex- 
amined after  the  lapse  of  a  century  or  two,  assumed 
a  worse  aspect  than  indeddon  and  wavering  would 
have  presented. 

Even  farmers  often  make  the  possession  of  this 
trait  of  character  quite  manifbstt  Thdr  boysy  more 
especially,  are  very  decided.  They  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  farming  is-  not  a  fit  bonness  for 
such  promising  youths  as  they  regard  themselves 
to  be  I  and  he  who  attempts  to  turn  them  fh>m 
their  purpose  of  seeking  an  easier  path  to  fkme 
and  fortune,  will  find  Httie  cause  to  lament  the 
want  of  decision  of  character  in  "Toung  America." 
Or,  try  the  old  folks  with  some  new  project— bet- 
ter education,  improved  implements,  different  modes 
of  cultivation,  draining,  subsoiling,  mowing  ma- 
chines, or  locomotive  plowing, — and  see  if  they  are 
put  into  a  maze  of  indecision  and  irresolution  by 
your  eloquence.  Have  yon  thrown  them  off  their 
guard  and  made  their  heads  swim  in  confused  hope 
and  wonder,  or  have  you  not,  rather,  raised  a  spai^ 
kle  in  their  eyes,  that  seems  to  ask  if  you  see  any- 
thing green  there  ?  Will  they  not  show  yon  that 
they  have  opinions  of  their  own,  and  can  express 
them ;  that  they  possess  altogether  too  much  deci- 
don  of  character  to  listen  patientiy  to  the  details  of 
your  projects,  or  to  adopt  your  suggestions,  unless 
they  happen  to  correspond  with  their  own  practice, 
(ft  with  some  of  their  own  preconcdved  notions  P 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by 
an  extract  of  a  plea  made  by  a  lawyer  in  1825,  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
against  a  petition  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway. 

"But  they  tell  you  they  are  to  have  steam  car- 
riages— ^locomotives,  as  they  are  to  call  them  —with 
which  they  are  to  do  incredible  thmgs.  Look  at 
their  prospectuses,  thdr  pamphlets,  and  all  that 
they  have  put  before  the  puolic  on  this  wild  scheme. 
Here  is  one  of  their  pictures,  with  a  long  imagina- 
tive description,  setting  forth  that  it  is  to  run  at 
ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  Of 
course,  they  make  no  such  pretence  before  this 
conmiittee;  quite  otherwise.  Mr.  Bostrick  tells 
you  that  he  believes  they  will  go  eisht  or  ten  miles 
an  hour.  Mr.  Stevenson  thinks  mey  will  go  six, 
and  is  confident  tiiat  they  will  go  four  miles  an  hour 
with  condderable  loads.  Very  moderate,  indeed, 
compared  with  the  extravagant  pretendons  made 
where  they  are  less  likely  to  oe  scrutinized  with  in- 
telligence }  but  still,  as  I  think,  much  more  than 
they  will  realize,  if  this  vidonary  scheme  is  sanc- 
tioned, and  actually  carried  out.  Sir,  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  country  in  which  this  alleged  improve- 
ment is  to  be  attempted,  and  with  no  disrespect  to 
it,  I  must  say  that  it  has  a  full  share  of  rainy  weath- 
er, when,  from  the  dipperiness  of  the  rails,  it  wiU 
be  imposdble  for  these  vehicles  to  go  at  all ;  and 
all  traffic,  of  oourscy  must  be  suspended  in  wet 
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weather,  or  carried  on  by  horse-power.  But,  even 
in  dry  weather,  I  question  whether  they  will  go  at 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour — the  common  speed 
of  a  draft  horse.  But  they  must  make  some  pre- 
tense, other  than  that  any  know  means  under 
heaven  can  make  their  rails  useful ;  so  th^y  set  up 
this  hobby  of  pamphleteers  and  picture-makers, 
and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  turn  up 
something  else,  if  this  fails  them,  when  actually 
tried.  Four  miles  an  hour !  that  is  one  thing  not 
yet  proved,  however.  But  another  story  has  been 
told  to  the  deluded  subscribers.  They  were  to  gal- 
lop from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  at  a  speed  which 
the  mail-coaches  have  attempted,  but  failed  to  ac- 
complish; and  it  is  for  this  committee  to  say 
whether  they  shall  be  swindled  out  of  their  money 
on  such  impudent  pretences,  and  whether  Parlia- 
ment shall  disgrace  itself  by  sanctioning  a  scheme 
BO  wild,  wasteful,  absurd  and  reckless,  for  the  sake 
of  filling  the  podiets  of  engineers  and  a  multitude 
of  other  leeches,  who  will  get  their  pay,  so  long  as 
they  condescend  to  work,  whatever  may  be  the 
losses  of  those  who  furnish  means,  to  pay  them.'' 

This  extract  is  rather  long ;  but  we  think  it  has 
a  rich  lesson  for  most  of  us.  Our  own  opinions, 
twenty  years  hence,  may  appear  to  others,  as  these 
expressions  now  do  to  us.  Their  author,  though  a 
lawyer,  was  probably  sincere  and  decided  in  the 
sentiments  he  uttered.  Intelligent  men  then 
talked  in  the  same  strain.  Yet  in  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  after  this  gentleman  stood  before  the  par- 
liamentary committee,  arguing  the  impossibility  of 
going  at  all  in  rainy  weather,  and  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  improbability,  even  in  dry  weather, 
of  the  locomotive  attaining  a  speed  of  two  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour,  it  was  ''galloping"  at  the  ''ex- 
travagant speed,**  not  of  "twelve  or  even  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,"  but  of  seventy-eight ! 

Not  quite  as  suddenly,  perhaps,  as  the  locomo- 
tive has  done  its  work,  but  just  as  surely,  we  be- 
lieve, will  the  "car"  of  agricultural  improvement 
pursue  its  way,  till  many  of  the  opinions  which  now 
block  its  wheels  shall  be  ground  into  dust,  or  be 
left  behind,  like  those  of  our  lawyer,  to  mark  the 
progreas  that  shall  have  been  made. 


For  the  Piew  Bngkmd  Farmer. 

H0B8E  COURSES  AT  SHOWS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  have  noticed  a  number  of  com- 
munications in  the  Farmer,  on  the  subject  of 
horse  racing  at  agricultural  fairs;  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  suggest  any  mode  whereby  the  evils 
threatened  may  be  obviated.  I  agree  with  all  of 
them,  that  the  horse  is  a  noble  animal,  and  should 
be  the  pride  and  care  of  the  farmer,  but  not  as  a 
race-horse.  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  racing  as  fit  only  to  be  ranked  with  Spanish 
cock-fighU  and  bull-baits.  True,  speed  is  one  of 
the  prominent  ideas  of  this  fast  age,  but  let  it  be 
obtamed  by  mechanical,  and  not  by  animal,  power. 
It  is  alike  the  interest  of  the  fiumer,  as  well  as  the 
livery-man,  to  encourage  the  taste  that  exists  for  a 
good  and  elegant  horse,  one  that  combines  both 
beauty  and  utility ;  but  what  of  either  is  there  in 
r  a  cine  ? 


It  is,  too,  the  interest  of  the  livery-man  to  dis- 
cotirage  this  mania  for  faH  horses,  and  fast  driv- 
ing, for  this  it  is,  that,  more  than  any  one  cause,  de- 
\)reciates  his  stock.  I  would  have  the  horse-course 
remain,  and  let  the  managers  of  fairs  encourage 
by  suitable  premiums,  the  exhibition  of  the  beauti* 
ful  and  useful,  in  the  display  of  both  horses  and 
carriages  on  the  course ;  for  what  more  innocent 
and  pleasant  recreation  for  a  family,  parents  and 
children,  than  to  jump  into  a  fine  carriage  on  a 
pleasant  day,  and  "draw  the  ribbons"  over  a  steed 
that  is  all  life  and  animation  ?  And  may  not  a  taste 
for  this  tend  to  draw  away  youth  from  other  amuse- 
ments of  a  more  questionable  nature  P 

This  course,  if  adopted,  might  harmonize  the 
horse  exhibitions  with  the  other  interests  of  the  so- 
cieties, and  be  found  to  draw  quite  as  well  with  tlie 
same  effort.  b. 


Remabes. — In  discussing  this  subject,  some  of 
our  correspondents  use  the  term  "racing."  There 
may  have  been  racing,  strictly,  in  some  cases,  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  it.  The  matter,  however,  is 
well  enough  understood,  we  suppose ;  it  means  the 
introduction  of  JcLst  horses,  (and  that  term  needs 
no  definition,)  into  the  show  grounds,  and  giving 
them  an  undue  preponderency,  in  premiums  and 
attention,  over  other  branches  of  the  exhibition. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AORICITLTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  two  or  three 
meetings  at  its  office  at  the  State  House  last  week, 
Hon.  Mabshall  P.  Wildeb,  presiding.  During 
the  discussion  the  subject  of  the  exhibition  of  horses 
at  our  county  fiiirs  was  introduced,  discussed,  and 
referred  to  a  committee.  We  suppose  the  discus- 
sion had  special  reference  to  the  propriety  and  ex- 
pediem;y  of  erecting  trotting  courses,  for  on  the 
question  of  introducing  the  Horse  himself,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion. 

The  committee  on  crops  and  fertilizers  made  a 
report  relating  their  operations  with  various  ma- 
nures. There  is  an  immense  reservoir  near  the  In- 
rititution  at  Westboro',  which  catches  the  water  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  committee  stated  that  from 
$5  worth  of  this  waste,  eighty-eight  bushels  of 
com  were  raised. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  committed  recommend 
a  series  of  experiments  with  the  Chinese  sugar-cane 
next  season. 

CoL  Wildeb,  Col.  Newell,  Major  Poobe,  W. 
O.  Lewis,  and  Chables  L.  Flint,  were  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton,' on  the  14th  of  January. 

We  expect  some  interesting  and  instructive  state- 
ments from  the  Board  in  its  next  annual  report,  in 
relation  to  their  proceedings  on  the  State  farm  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  They  have  been  conducted  by 
gentlemen  eminent  not  only  for  their  ability  and 
experience  in  such  matters,  but  for  their  unfaltering 
zeal  in  promoting  the  art  everv  whore. 
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For  the  New  Bngtand  Farmer. 

HATTERS  IH  HOVA  SCOTIA. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  our  county  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  your  State  in  friendship  and  com- 
merce, and  as  the  more  it  is  known,  Uie  more  it 
will  be  favorably  regarded ;  will  you  permit  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  invaluable  monthly  to 
present  you  an  outline  of  the  capabilities  and  resour- 
ces of  it  ?  The  most  important  part,  as  regards 
productiveness  and  access  to  market,  consists  of  a 
valley  (the  admiration  of  all  travellers)  lying  be- 
tween two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  called  the  North 
and  South  mountains ;  the  Annapolis  river  runs 
through  the  centre  dividing  Wilmot  town,  and  sep- 
arating the  towns  of  Annapolis  and  Clement  on  the 
south  from  Granville  on  the  north ;  there  is  also  a 
valuable  slope  along  the  shore  of  Fundy  Bay — 
which  bounds  the  county  on  the  north.  Annapo- 
lis, as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  has  lona;  been  noted 
for  its  orchards  and  dairy  produce,  also  for  grain, 
potatoes  and  hay,  besides  which  I  may  allude  to  its 
vast  forests  for  fuel  and  limber,  and  its  very  rich 
veins  of  iron  ore,  copper  and  various  mineral  accu- 
mulations as  yet  but  little  developed.  Now  as  to 
fruit,  the  Annapolis  valley  takes  the  lead  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  the  soil  seems  pieculijirly  fitted  for  apples, 
pears,  quinces  and  plums ;  and  almost  every  farmer 
18  waking  up  to  the  renovating  his  old  orchards  and 
planting  new  ones ;  even  Messrs.  Sloven,  Slack  & 
Co.  (rather  too  numerous  a  firm)  may  be  seen  pru- 
ning, scraping  and  grafting  their  ragged  apple  wil- 
dernesses, plowing  and  manuring  the  ground,  and 
exulting  over  the  increased  yield  of  the  trees.  Our 
most  profitable  varieties  are  Nonpariel,  (Roxbury 
Russet)  Vandervere,  Bishop,  Pippin,  Rhode  Island 
Greeninff,  Spitzenberg,  Early  Bough,  with  many 
good  fall  and  winter  seedlings,  and  recent^introduc- 
tion  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  markets  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  5  or  6  varieties  of  apples  is  sufficient  for 
profit,  but  when  through  the  increase  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  aided  by  a  contemplated  railroad 
lengthwise  through  the  valley,  a  home  market  is 
created,  perhaps  a  larger  list  of  fruit  may  be  safely 
propagated.  I  understand  that  40,000  barrels  of 
apjHCS  were  shipped  in  1854  from  the  river  ports, 
besides  vast  quantities  from  the  Bay  shore,  giving, 
as  the  valley  is  only  46  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  3  miles,  and  no  fruit  is  raised  on  the  Fun- 
dy slope,  a  Ikir  idea  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  beau* 
tiful  vale.  One  large  orchardist  assured  me  that  he 
'took  fifly-five  barrels  winter  fruit  from  five  trees  in 
one  year. 

As  to  batter  and  cheese,  Annapolis  stands  high, 
many  farmers  receiving  $20  worth  from  each  of 
their  cows  on  an  average ;  fat  cattle  and  sheep  and 
hones  are  largely  raised  and  exported.  For  grain, 
the  county  is  well  fitted ;  for  Indian  com  is  lurgely 
laisedy  though  somewhat  uncertain,  on  account  of 
wire-worms,  early  frost,  and  inattention  to  the  re- 

2uirement8  of  the  plant ;  all  which  may  be  remedied, 
rst,  by  sowinff  buckwheat  2  or  3  years  to  kill  the 
worms  and  mellow  the  soil.  2,  by  selecting  the  ear- 
iiest  ears  in  the  field  for  seed,  and  3d,  by  studying 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  applying  the  manure 
most  Boitable,  and  the  cultivation  the  most  proper. 
Wheat,  after  enduring  the  ban  of  the  weevil  for  10 
veers'  is  now  extensively  sown,  many  new  varieties 
being  added,  including  the  Black  Sea,  or  Golden 


Straw,  the  Club  wheat,  and  last,  not  least,  the  so 
called  Java,  now  very  generally  sown.  It  can  be 
sown  the  last  of  May,  and  cut  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, thereby  escaping  both  weevil  and  rust;  very 
large  kernel,  straw  golden  orange,  large  and  stiff, 
a  great  yielder,  with  one  drawback,  as  every  good 
article  haa.  It  must  be  cut  very  soon  after  the  milk 
or  it  will  half  shell  and  waste  in  the  field.  I  have 
threshed  out  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  from  13  sheaves  i 
can  you  or  your  correspondents  tell  me  ought  of  its 
history? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  a  more  enlighten* 
ed  and  liberal  view  of  our  obligations  to  mother 
earth,  of  the  return  she  requires,  of  the  advantage 
of  encouraging  agricultural  literature,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  implements ;  of  the  econ- 
omy of  saving  manures,  of  neatness,  and  increased 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  stock,  thereby  saving 
provender,  is  obtaining  and  is  practically  acted  up- 
on throughout  the  county.  Three  kinds  of  horse- 
rakes,  with  cultivators,  seed-sowers,  cast-iron  plows 
of  many  kinds,  &c.  &c.,arein  use  to  the  great  prof- 
it of  the  owners.  Annapolitan. 

Clarenctt  Annapolis  Co,,  J^Tova  ScotiOf  1856. 


Remarks. — ^We  owe  Annapolitan  an  apology  for 
not  sooner  publishing  his  interesting  communication. 
His  others — which  we  hope  he  will  send  as — shall 
not  get  strayed  away  into  "pigeon  holes"  seldom 
viuted. 


LiU)IES'  DEPARTMENT. 


MAKING  A  FIEE, 

These  cold  December  mornings,  is  a  very  neces- 
sary domestic  item,  and  to  do  it  certainly  and  quick- 
ly, will  save  more,  growls  and  whines,  and  blessings 
*'over  the  left,''  that  the  glibbest  tongue  could  **get 
over"  at  a  two-fortv  rate  in  a  year.  Not  only  will 
it  prove  a  saving  of  passion,  but  a  saving  of  pence ; 
for  as  it  usually  happens,  the  right  way  is  the  cheap- 
est in  the  end.  In  the  first  nlaoe,  if  you  are  a  bach- 
elor or  a  maid,  it  4s  discreaitable  to  you  if  you  do 
not  kindle  your  own  fires.  What  life  it  would  in- 
fuse, how  perfectly  it  would  wake  up  a  lazy  sleep- 
ing child,  if  compelled  to  bounce  out  of  bed  at  day- 
lignt  of  a  winter's  morning  and  light  the  anthra- 
cite !  It  sends  the  lazy  sleeping  blood  to  the  remo- 
test extremities,  and  quickens  the  whole  body, — it 
vitalizes  the  man.  General  Washiiigton  made  U  a 
practice  to  build  Ids  ovm  fire  at  Mount  Vernon : 
and  shame  be  on  the  young  man  or  young  woman, 
however  rich  the  parents  may  be,  who  would  feel 
it  discreditable  to  kindle  the  fire  of  their  own  rooms. 

The  way  to  do  it. — ^Have  your  kindling  wood  cut 
not  over  Ave  inches  long,  and  split  in  pieces  not 
larger  than  an  inch  square,  but  some  of  them  should 
be  mere  splinters  ;  take  half  a  newspaper,  and  a 
quart  or  two  of  small  coal  or  coke.  These  should 
be  all.  placed  near  the  grate  over  night ;  clean  out 
the  grate,  at  least  the  centre  of  it,  crumple  up  the 
paper  and  lay  it  on  the  iron,  set  up  the  pieces  of 
Kindling  in  the  shape  of  a  tent  or  stack  of  arms,  or 
an  inverted  funnel,  the  smaller  splinters  next  the 
paper  pressed  closely  against  it ;  then  lay  the  small- 
er pieces  of  coal,  not  much  larger  than  the  first 
joint  of  the  thumb,  dose  against  the  wood  until  the 
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wood  is  hidden ;  then  li^t  a  detached  piece  of  pa- 
per with  a  match  and  plMe  it  under  the  ffrate,  hold- 
ing it  cloee  to  the  paper  ahready  there^  tet  tfaAt  pa- 
ner  fidrly  catch,  jrat  on  the  blower,  and  in  about 
five  minutes  the  coal  will  be  ignited ;  then  add  one 
or  two  shoTelsful  more  and  replace  the  blower,  and 
soon  yon  will  have  a  glowinjg;  fire  without  one  fail* 
ure  in  a  whole  winter  i  and  it  will  not  consume  fiTe 
minutes'  time^  after  the  grate  is  cleaned  out. 

But  vou  must  know  the  philosophy  of  all  this,  or 
you^will  not  remember  the  details  five  minutes. 

The  wood  must  be  small  and  inclose  proximity  to 
the  paper ;  for  before  anything  bums,  it  must  be 
saturated  with  caloric,  it  must  get  hot,  and  the 
smaller  the  piece  of  wood  is  the  sooner  it  will  get 
hot,  and  the  less  heat»  or  caloric,  will  make  it  so ; 
and  as  paper  gives  out  but  little  heat,  unless  the 
wood  is  small  and  dose,  it  will  be  scattered,  and 
thus  fiul  to  ignite.  The  same  is  particulariy  true  of 
anthracite  coal ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  heated  be- 
fore it  takes  fire,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  requires 
a  less  amount  of  caloric  to  heat  a  small  piece  of 
coal  than  a  large  one,  and  less  time,  too ; — thus  it 
is,  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  putting;  out  a 
"poor^  coal  fire,  is  to  fill  up  tne  grate  with  fresh 
coal ;  for  there  was  enough  caloric  to  have  heated 
a  few  small  pieces  to  the  kindling  point ;  but  when 
distributed  to  a  larger  amount,  none  of  it  was  rais- 
ed to  the  degree  requisite  for  i^ition.  Therefore 
always  put  on  a  little  coal  at  a  time. 

In  this  way,  as  much  wood  four  or  five  inches 
lonff  as  may  he  grasped  in  one  hand  is  abundantly 
BufiScient  for  kindliiw  ona  fire  promptljr  of  anthrar 
cite  coal,  and  certaimv  thus  we  have  kmdled  a  fire 
two  seasons  with  one  load,  that  is,  a  third  of  a  cord 
of  pine  wood.  Families  will  economise  by  haying 
the  ''lengUis''  theoretically  four  feet,  practicaUy, 
three  and  a  half  scant,  cut  six  times ;  it  gives  more 
shillings  to  the  sawyers,  but  fewer  dolEurs  to  the 
wood-man.  It  will  be  of  additional  economy  and  in- 
terest to  know,  that  in  cleuning  out  the  grate  in  the 
morning,  you  will  have  a  good  substitute  for  coke, 
if  after  senarating  the  ashes,  the  pieces  of  partially 
burnt  coal  are  thrown  into  a  pad  of  water  to  be 
used  next  morning.  They  thus  derive  a  new  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  kindle  easily 
with  a  bright  fiame.  Wheread,  if  placed  on  the 
fire  without  having  been  soaked  in  water  they 
smoulder  away,  giving  but  little  light  or  warmtli. 
Only  the  black-looking  pieces  in  the  water  are  fit 
for  burning  again.  IT  you  do  not  have  these,  you 
must  have  coxe,  or  use  more  wood. — HaWa  JouT' 
nal  of  Health. 
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Arches  of  brick  or  stone  are  always  built  upon  a 
form  or  arch  of  wood,  which  is  supported  by  snoars 
or  posts.  On  this  form,  or  wooden  arch,  the  true 
arcn  is  built,  or  "turned,''  as  it  is  cdled  in  masonry, 
and  when  the  kejstone  or  central  course  of  brick  is 
laid,  so  as  to  brmg  together  the  two  sides  of  the 
*  arch,  the  form,  or  pattern,  may  be  taken  out  and 
the  arch  will  be  sel>6upporting.  It  is  usual,  how- 
ever, to  build  above  the  arch  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  the  suppoifts  of  the  wooden  arch  are 
knocked  out 


On  one  occasion,  however,  a  builder  had  got  too 
much  weight  on  the  centre  of  an  arch,  and  that  cen- 
tre being  supported  by  the  wooden  arch,  and  (he 
masonry  having  shrunken  so  that  the  feet  of  the 
arch  did  not  rest  very  firmly  on  their  foundations, 
they  began  to  spread  out.  On  seeing  this  the 
workmen  became  alarmed  and  started  to  run,  ex- 
pecting a  crash ;  but  the  master-builder,  wiser  than 
the  rest  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  arch, 
seized  a  sledge-nammerand  knocked  out  the  wood- 
en support  wnich  had  sustained  the  arch,  and  which 
was  now  destroying  it,  and  this  allowed  the  whole 
pressure  to  come  equally  on  every  portion  of  tiie 
arch,  when  it  instantly  became  fixed  and  self-sup- 
porting, and  the  more  ourden  was  then  put  upon  it 
the  stronger  it  became. 

Does  any  young  man  detect  in  this  a  moral,  ap- 
plicable to  his  own  character  and  the  training  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected  P  Has  he  been  reared 
in  luxury  and  ease,  and  sheltered  and  protected  by 
his  parents  and  friends  P  Does  he  lean  on  his  friencb 
and  feel  inclined  to  avoid  responsibility,  and  live 
under  the  guidance  of  others,  and  be  secured  from 
danger  in  ms  course  P  If  so,  let  him  knodk  out  the 
supports  and  leave  the  arch  to  settle  down  upon  its 
own  bearing,  and  become  self-supporting. 

Nearly  every  man  of  note,  who  stands  self-poised, 
indepenaent,  and  influential  in  community,  was  ear- 
ly thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  The  youthful 
Oass,  with  his  entire  property  tied  in  a  cotton  hand- 
kerchief and  hung  over  his  shoulder  on  a  rou^h 
stick,  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  buried  himself  m 
the  western  wilderness.  Daniel  Webster  worked 
his  way  to  feme  and  the  courts  of  kings,  from  hav- 
ing '*but  two  red  cents,"  as  he  said  m  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  and  being  among  strangers  and  un- 
known. Henry  Clay  was  the  poor  <<mill  boy  of  the 
8lashes,''/md  became  a  peer  of  the  ablest  fttatesmen 
and  greatest  orators  of  his  affe.  JadLSon  was  a 
poor  ophan  boy,  and  by  dint  of  unconquerable  en- 
ergy and  self-reliance  made  himself  master  of  a 
si^al  position,  and  swayed  for  years  the  destiny  of 
his  age  and  nation.  Napoleon  was  a  poor  soldier, 
and  carved  out  for  himself  a  name,  ana  taught  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  fear  him.  Roger  Sherman 
was  a  shoemaker, but  feeling  the  spirit  of  greatness 
strugeling  for  distinction,  he  took  the  hint  and 
signea  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

^ut  why  enumerate  P  Everywhere  in  the  difier- 
ent  walks  of  life  we  find  those  most  effective  and 
influential  who  were  early  thrown  upon  their  own 
powers,  and  thus  were  called  into  the  rough  expe- 
riences of  life,  and  became  trained  to  bear  stormy 
and  hardships,  and  to  accomplish  great  deeds. 

The  sons  of  the  wealthy  are  sometimes  called  in 
early  life  to  brave  dangers,  to  eng^  in  large  bus- 
iness and  manly  enterprises,  like  Washington,  and 
thus  develop  high  and  noble  aspirations  and  ener- 
gies ;  but  in  the  main  the  sons  of  the  rich  are  too 
apt  to.  become  like  hot-house  plants,  by  over-much 
care  and  brooding,  and  thus  they  are  smothered, 
weakened  and  spoiled. 

The  old  ea^le  drives  her  young  out  of  the  nest 
to  try  their  wmgs,  and  thus  qualify  them  to  cleave 
the  air  and  rise  above  the  storm. 

Let  the  supports  be  knocked^  out  so  that  eyery 
one  shall  be  brought  to  test  his  own  powers,  and 
then  will  manly  vigor,  self-reliance,  planning  talent 
and  executive  eneroy  be  developed,  for  the  success 
of  individuals  and  the  good  of  society. 
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"SeuHi  oTboUI  ttlrth  I  DtaruL'tlajat 
t  lc»«  tbj  riwrWntd  dvi  «*»■>■>*  siM*, 
n>  UuIdc  Mp«ni  SB  Uh  JdtUI  baud,   • 
DbipaBH  o'ar  >nr7  e»n-(ar«UB|  bu 
nwIicbHiliiiU^i^uidglBddcliIniliiBiuixw." 


ten  thus  feelingly  of  tlio  pleuuiM  of  sn  evening  «»• 
wmbl]'  of  the  &iiiil;  group,  u  id  the  following  linea 
by  Coiri>eT : — 

"Hoir  ttlr  Ika  fln,  kmd  clMt  UK  Aotlan  tut, 
Ut  tUI  tt*  carUtBt,  vhHl  tb«  hOi  raund ) 
And  while  Um  bBbbUm  lad  loud  hbaloi  Dm 


IRE8IDS  smiuementa 
are    the    peculiu 
k  bleaeing  of  ProTi- 
I  dence,  to  compen- 
iste  ua  for  the  de- 
.  printioM  of  irin- 
;  Eni  there  a 
probably  more  po- 
I  elry,    u  well    u 
1  more  good  pnoti- 
I  ul  philoeophy,  en- 
"  ■      the 

lily 
,   around  the  winter 
i  evening  6ie,thui 
t  the  field,  or  in  tl 
'    closeL    Here  er 
-    ly  topic  ii  dliem 
that  it  intereeting  i 
man,    and    old  and 
^orant  and  learned, 
aU  take  their  part  in  the  con- 
TerwtioD,  and  contribute  their  mite  to  the  great 
fimd  of  human  knowledge. 

Did  the  reader  net  er  connder  that  the  pleanirei 
of  the  erening  flrende  can  be  experienced  only  by 
the  iahobitant«of  cold  cltmateaF  In  southern  coun- 
triea,  the  people  sometimes  build  a  fire  lor  comfort 
m  niny  teaaone,  end  huddle  round  it  for  an  hour 
or  two  i  but  luch  oocanona  are  always  a  breaking 
up  of  their  uiual  babiu.  No  enduring  neceuity  for 
evening  Grea  giv^s  origin  to  a  regular  aaiembling 
of  a  family  drcle  utinnd  the  hearth,  nor  to  the 
Anite  variety  of.pleaaing  taetea  and  amuiementa 
which  are  thus  participated. 


Not  only  doe«  the  firemde  give  origin  to  a  multi- 
tude of  iDtereating  amaieineDta,  and  a  fund  of  ra- 
tional oonvemtien,  but  it  leads  ua  to  reflect  with 
peculiar  lennbility  upon  the  tufTeringt  of  thoee 
whole  poverty  deprives  them  of  theee  enjojinenta. 
theee  little  aesembliea  therefore,  that  many 
of  thoee  echemea  of  benevolence  originate,  for  which 
the  people  of  northern  countriee  have  always  been 
distiogidsbed.  As  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  plea^ 
ures,  so  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  sufering,  in  a 
cold  country ;  and  henoe  there  ia  a  oonstant  appeal 

our  lympathiea  from  sufferen  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, especially  on  winter  eTening'i  when  their  ne- 
become  the  subjectsof  diecourae,and  when 
[he  cold  and  the  tempest  witbnnt,  place  Ih^r  auf- 
ferings  vividly  before  the  imagination.  If  it  be  our 
duty  to  thank  Ood   for  the  gifts  which  toutribute 

promote  our  physical  well-being, — we  have  no 

)  reason  for  gratitude  on  account  of  the  influ- 
ences that  serve  to  cherish  in  our  hearta  those  ami- 
able and  benevolent  virtues,  from  the  exercise  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  our  moral  happiness  is 
derived. 

William  Howitt  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
cheerful  emotions  which  are  awakened  by  the  acenea 
itish  fireside.  "How  delightful,"  he  ex- 
claims, "while  utting.in  the  midst  of  our  family,  or 
friendly  group,  not  only  to  contemplate  our  own 
happiness,  but  to  send  oW  thoughts  abroad  over 
the  whole  land !  To  think  what  thousands  of  fami- 
tbis  noble  country,  are  at  the  same  moment, 
thus  blessedly  collected  around  the  social  flame! 
What  heartha  are  lit  up  with  all  the  charms  of  kin* 


The  poet  of  a  northern  clime  alone  could  have  writ- '  j^d  aflection,  of  mature  wisdom  and  parental  prid< 
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of  youthful  gladness,  gaiety  and  beauty !  How  ma- 
ny rural  halls  and  city  homes  are  shining,  like  stars 
in  their  own  places,  in  unabated  warmth  and  splen- 
dor, thuogh  hid  beneath  the  broad  veil  of  wintry 
darkness; — the  lover's  evening  visit, — ^the  song,  the 
wild  tale  told  to  the  listening  circle,  or  the  unfold- 
ed stores  of  polite  literature,  making  each  a  little 
paradise." 

Man  owes  his  intelligence,  say  some  philosophers* 
to  kia  hands.  Admitting  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  this  remark,  there  would  be  more  truth  in  say- 
ing that  man  owes  his  intelligence  to  conversation. 

Fireside  meetings  are,  therefore,  the  nurseries  of 
intelligence ;  for  as  sure  as  there  is  an  intelligent 
member  of  the  &mily  circle,  he  will  communicate 
his  ideas  and  the  habits  of  his  mind  in  a  degree,  to 
the  other  members.  The  fireside  is,  therefore,  the 
school  of  intelligence  as  well  as  virtue. 

**Th«re  eyery  plant  of  useful  knowledge  grows ; 

There  selenoe  sprang,  «nd  thenoe  tnstnielion  flows } 

There  trae  philosophy  erects  her  school, 

There  plans  her  problem,  and  there  forms  her  rale ; 

There  everj  seed  of  ererj  art  began, 

And  all  thai  comforts  lllb,  and  brightens  inan.'* 

MdmoOL 

It  is  in  the  family  circle  and  around  the  social 
hearth,  that  the  influence  of  woman  is  most  likely 
to  be  predominant;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  cause 
that  we  may  attribute  the  greater  respect  for  the  fe> 
male  sex,  that  is  manifest  among  northern  nations, 
<K>mpared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  In 
Germany,  that  chivalrous  regard  for  the  fair  sex 
originated,  to  which  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
except  Christianity,  woman  owes  her  emancipation 
from  the  slavish  bondage,  to  which  she  has  in  all 
ages  been  subjected.  Around  the  social  hearth, 
woman  is  the  queen  and  leader  of  conversation ; 
and  if  she  happens  to  be  possessed  of  superior  in- 
telligence, her  influence  in  this  circle  is  sure  to  be 
felt.  A  Provmcial  Academy  in  France,  some  years 
ago,  proposed  the  following  question  as  the  subject 
for  a  prize  essay : — ^'*In  what  manner  might  female 
education  be  made  subservient  in  rendering  men 
better  subjects  of  society  P" 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  we 
should  say  that  it  could  be  done  in  the  most  effect- 
ual manner,  only  by  fostering  in  the  female  mind 
an  ambition  to  be  influential  in  the  family  circle, 
and  by  teaching  every  young  girl  to  consider  her 
own  home  as  the  theatre  for  the  display  of  her  tal- 
ents and  the  exercise  of  her  virtues.  How  many  young 
women,  by  such  an  education  might  be  saved  from 
those  disappointments  ari^ng  from  wounded  van- 
ity, which  are  sure  to&ll  to  the  lot  of  the  votaries  of 
fashion !  And  how  many  young  men-might  be  saved 
from  the  corrupting  influence  of  vicious  company 
abroad,  by  the  captivating  conversation  of  intelligent 
women  in  the  family  circle  I  It  is  from  the  want  of 
this  benign  influence,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  our 


young  men  seek  for  amusement  in  public  places 
where  fashion  and  vice  have  all  the  sway,  because 
our  women  have  been  educated  to  think  more  o. 
shining  in  silks  and  jewels  abroad,  than  of  exer* 
ciaing  a  charming  sovereignty  around  the  parlor 
fireside. 

Wherever  a  woman  of  talent  centres  her  amiu- 
tion,  there  vrill  she  shine,  unless  she  centres  it  in 
the  world  of  fiishion.  There,  talents  and  virtue 
avail  but  little,  because  riches  only  can  furnish  the 
materials  that  are  agreeable  to  fiishion,  which  ap- 
predates  only  what  can  be  purchased  with  gold. 
But  home  is  a  place  where  the  virtues  are  sure  to 
be  rewarded,  and  where  superior  talents  and  edu* 
cation  are  sure  to  obtain  superior  sway. 

The  purport  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  repress 
the  zeal  of  a  rational  ambition,  but  to  direct  and 
guide  it  into  a  wholesome  and  virtaoui  channeL 
Let  the  fireside  be  made  the  constant  theatre  of  ra- 
tional amusements  and  entertaining  conversation, 
and  home  then  will  become  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  predominating  influence  in  the  education  of  the 
young. 

**Few  can  on  Orandeor's  stage  appear, 
Each  loftj  part  with  true  applanse  sostain ; 

No  common  rlrtne  safe  can  steer, 
Where  rocks  onnnmbered  lark  beneath  the  main. 

"Then  happiest  he  whose  timelj  hand 
To  cool  discretion  has  the  helm  assigned, 

EoJoys  the  calm  In  sight  of  land, 
I'rom  changing  tides  secoie,  and  trostlew  wind.'* 

Above  all  would  we  recommend  to  our  rural  pop- 
ulation, who  constitute  the  majority  of  our  readers, 
to  make  their  home  a  pleasant  scene  of  social  in- 
tercourse. There  is  no  family  so  humble*  that 
books,  and  useful  and  entertaining  journals  may 
not  enter  it,  and  diffuse  among  its  members  that 
knowledge  which  has  been  gathered  firom  all  na- 
tions. There  is  none  so  isolated  that  its  evening 
fire  may  not  be  the  centre  of  a  rational  party  of 
friends,  and  the  nursery  of  intellect  and  virtue. 
There,  during  our  long  winter  evenings,  may  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  be  discussed  and 
brought  home  to  the  mind,  new  information  ac- 
quired, and  new  rules  learned  for  abridging  labor 
and  rendering  it  more  productive.  The  farmer's 
time  for  study  is  mainly  the  winter  season ;  this  is 
the  seed  time  of  his  mind ;  and  to  him  the  winter 
evening  may  be  made  especially  profitable  for  the 
storing  of  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  by  read- 
ing, study  and  conversadon. 

No  man  who  has  not  begun  to  lose  the  use  of 
his  &culties  is  too  old  to  acquire  useful  information, 
or  to  gain  new  skill  in  the  use  of  the  knowledge  he 
already  possesses.  Many  an  intelligent  man  of  toil 
may  thtis  preserve  his  mind  from  that  premature 
decline,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  fate  of  those  who  la- 
bor with  their  hands,  and  neglect  the  exercise  of 
their  mental  faculties. 
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Pw  the  Ifew  Bngland  Farmer, 

CULTUBB  OF  F0BE8T  TREES. 


Mb.  Editor: — ^I  \ra8elad  to  teethe  remarks 
of  M.  on  tree  ctilturei  ana  also  to  find  that  the  wa- 
ters of  Essex  are  in  motion  on  the  subject,  for 
there  is  certainly  no  department  of  rural  economy 
so  much  neglected  as  the  culture  and  growth  of 
forest  trees,  and  none  more  important  to  the  best 
mterestB  of  the  Commonwealth.  So,  then,  we  say 
the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society  was  doing 
good  service  to  the  State  by  astatine  the  subject, 
for  good  wiU  come  of  it  sometime  and  in  some  pla- 
ces. But,  had  that  association  adopted  a  plan  of 
Sroceedxng  in  the  case,  and  offered  not  only  its  in- 
uence  in  the  cause,  but  a  bounty  to  those  who  did 
the  most,  it  would  have  ^ven  an  impulse  and  set 
an  example  for  other  similar  societies  which  they 
would  not  have  fiedled  to  follow. 

But  few  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  highways  in 
this  Cbmmonwealth  are  yet  occupied  by  trees 
whose  growth  would  be  a  rich  percentage  on  the 
labor  bestowed,  and  whose  shade  would  yield  a  rich 
harvest  of  comfort  to  the  traveUer.  If  these  high- 
ways were  all  converted  into  extended  avenues,  it 
would  amount  to  many  acres  of  valuable  woodlands, 
all  growing  on  lands  which  now  yield  no  pecuniary 
benefit. 

Then  look  at  our  old,  exhausted  lands,  our 
fields  too  rocky  to  admit  of  cultivation,  and  our  nde 
bill  pastures,  where  the  rains  are  too  apt  to  remove 
the  soil  after  the  plow  has  loosened  it.  How  much 
more  valuable  these  would  be  if  the  forest  was  wa- 
ving its  foliage  over  them  ?  And  how  easily  they 
might  be  brought  into  the  forest  state  P  One  light 
plowing,  and  the  seeds  of  the  maple,  the  birch,  the 
ash  or  the  elm  sown  over  them  ;  a  few  locusts  set 
here  and  there  to  throw  up  their  prolific  suckers, 
and  exclude  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
thick  and  luxuriant  growth  of  young  trees  would 
cover  these  deformities,  that  man  in  his  greediness 
of  gain,  rather  than  by  successful  enterprise,  has  cre- 
ated. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  landholder,  we  admit,  to  car- 
ry out  these  improvements.  Many  of  these  will 
RUse  the  objection  that  they  don't  know  how  to  give 
up  the  use  of  the  field  and  incur  the  expense  of 
fencing  it  to  secure  the  object  There  certainly 
would  be  a  slight  sacrifice  of  lands  that  produce 
but  little  now,  to  obtain  a  more  abundant  harvest 
ere  lorg.  The  expense  of  excluding  cattle  would  in 
most  portions  of  the  State  be  great ;  varying  with 
the  pnoe  of  labor  and  cost  of  fencing  material. 

So,  then,  the  farmer  who  engages  in  this  matter 
of  publus  as  well  as  private  enterprise  should  be  a 
subject  of  publio  bounty.  At  least  our  Agricultural 
societies  should  offer  a  bounty  to  those  who  plant 
trees  by  the  way-side,  or  cover  lands  otherwise 
nearly  worthless  with  forest  growth. 

If  the  State  lent  its  more  direct  aid  and  released 
all  lands  successfully  sown  or  planted  to  forest  trees, 
from  taxation  for  a  series  of  years,  it  would  remove 
one  obstacle,  though  it  may  seem  a  slight  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  herself  a  service  that  future 
generations  would  not  fail  to  appreciate.    This  en- 


CHIHESE  8U0AB  CAHE. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  find  so  early,  a  manual 
upon  the  history,  cultivation  and  manufiicture  of  su- 
gar firom  the  plant  recently  introduced  among  us 
as  the  Chine$e  sugar  cane.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  its  culture  and  growth,  and  of  the  syrup 
obtained  from  it,  and  have  ventured  the  opinion 
that,  eventually,  it  is  to  become  a  plant  of  prime 
importance  in  our  commercial  as  well  as  domestic 
interests.  This  manual  confirms  those  opinions. 
The  work  has  been  prepared  by  James  F.  C.  Htdk, 
Esq.,  a  well  known  writer  in  our  columns.  Mr. 
Hyde  is  a  nurseryman,  at  Walnut  Grove,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  and  a  gentleman  deeply  interested 
in  whatever  relates  to  the  interest  of  the  fiurmer. 
He  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  information 
which  will  unble  the  cultivator  of  the  cane  to  go 
on  unnerstandingly  in  the  work. 

The  book  is  printed  in  Jewett  &  Co.'s  neat  and 
attractive  style,  in  large  type  and  on  good  paper 
Price  only  25  cents. 


Nobth-Westebn  America. — Attention  has  been 
recently  called  by  various  parties  to  the  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Nortn-Westem  portions  of  this  coun« 
try.  It  seems  that  there  are  lying  about  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri  river,  and  extending  northeast  of 
the  Rocky  Mountuns,  to  the  sources  of  the  Atha- 
basca river,  (54  deg.  north  latitude,)  extensive  and 
valuable  tracts  of  land  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of 
culuvation,  and  with  a  climate  mild  and  salubrious. 
The  climate  is  stated  to  be  singularly  mild,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  we  generally  make  as  to  what 
is  due  such  latitudes,  from  experience  in  the  East^ 
em  States  and  Canada.  Something  may  be  judg^ 
of  the  difference  in  climate  and  cultivable  capacity 
between  that  belt  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  region, 
from  the  fact  that  wheat  may  be  grown  on  Mac- 
kenzie's River  nearly  to  the  65th  parallel.  The  mean 
winter  temperature  at  Fort  Benton  on  the  Missou- 
ri, in  longitude  llOi  deg.  west  and  latitude  471 
deg.  north,  is  25  degrees,  being  warmer  than  that 
of  Mnnesota,  and  the  same  as  that  of  Chicago,  To- 
ronto, Albany,  and  Portland,  Me. 

The  business  capadties  of  these  regions  are  im- 
mense, and  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  few  vigorous 
colonists  from  Canada  or  New  York  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  them,  and  to  develop  their  natural  re- 
sources, to  render  that  country  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable localities  to  be  found  in  the  far  west  Situa- 
ted in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oregon  and  Missouri  riv- 
ers, and  the  chMn  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  consti- 
tute the  central  line  of  Uie  habitoble  continent, 
proper  activity  and  enterprise  could  not  fail  to  open 
extensive  tracts  to  occupation  and  commerce  in 
that  quarter.— Trctreiter. 


iarge  as  any 
habit  of  bestowing. 
/iff.,  1S56. 


they 
Yours  truly. 


w.  B. 


^  The  Salem  Observer  says  that  Mr.  Peabody 
has,  within  a  few  days,  made  another  munificent 
donation  for  the  benefit  of  his  former  fellow- citisens 
in  Danvers,  namely :— For  the  maintenance  of  the 
Library  of  the  Institute,  $1200  a  year  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  For  the  establishment  of  a 
Branch  liibrary  in  Danvers,  (formerly  North  Dan- 
vers.) the  sum  of  ^  10,000. 
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Far  the  K«w  Ifglaitd  Fanmr, 

GOULD'S  HUBIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^With  ihe  exception  of  a  few  gen- 
eral and  important  &ct8,  the  science  of  agriculture 
— even  at  the  present  day — seems  to  be  as  dark 
and  abstruse  a  subject  as  theology.  Agricultural 
chemists  differ  as  much  about  the  proper  elements 
of  sou  to  grow  good  crops,  as  theoiogiana  do  about 
God's  will  to  man,  and  man's  duty  to  God.  ''Put 
not  your  trust  in  special  manures,  should  become 
a  proverb.  The  multifarious  dry  compound,  scraped 
together  by  chemists  or  **enterprising  men,"  com- 
monly denominated  **Ferti]izers,^'are  more  frequent- 
ly than  otherwise  apocryphal  and  treacherous. 
Coming  from  the  heads  ana  hands  of  men  who  have 
little  or  no  practical  experience^  in  their  use,  they 
are  quite  likely  to  bring  disanpointment  to  the  real 
cultivator.  I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  enlist 
againat  **Book  Farming}"  for  book  &iimng, as  a 
eenerd  rule,  is  but  a  transcript  or  record  of  actual 
mrming — successful  or  otherwise — and  is  worth 
predsely  as  much  as  if  the  facts  were  communica- 
ted orally  from  neighbor  to  neighbor.  A  patent  fer- 
tiHxer  does  not  lose  its  yirtues,  if  any  it  possess,  by 
being  extolled  in  a  newspaper  or  magarine ;  and 
the  ormer  loses  nothing  if  he  finds  it  condemned, 
through  the  same  channel,  by  the  practical  experi- 
menter.   But  I  forbear  digression. 

At  the  present  sitting  I  propose  to  allude  to 
Gould's  Muriate  of  Lime,  "the  hiffh  price  of  the 
special  manures,  guano,  &c.,"  says  we  proprietor, 
'^rst  led  to  the  composition  of  a  fertilizer  which 
should  combine  all  their  good  qualities,  but  whose 
price  should  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soiL"  And  Mr.  Gould 
clauns  that  he  has  accomplished  his  aim.  The  ar- 
ticle certainly  is  cheap  in  bulk,  compared  with  oth- 
er fertiluEers,  and  that  it  is  good  lor  the  purpose 
intended  we  have  the  commendations  of  two  able 
chemists.  Dr.  Hayes  and  Dr.  Jackson.  These  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  supposed,  so  well  understand  their  bun- 
ness,  that  anv  gross  omission  or  imperfection  in  its 
oomporition  by  its  manufacturer,  would  by  them  be 
readuy  pointed  out.  The  A*.  JE?.  Farmtr  ha0  pub- 
lished their  opinions,  which  all  may  read.^ 

Mr.  Gould  nas  not  only  been  fortunate  in  winning 
the  scientific  judgment  of  these  eminent  chemists, 
but  practical  Jarmers  have  come  in  with  their  ''con- 
firmation strong  as  holy  writ,"  and  sustained  the 
inventor  and  analyzers — than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying. 

Mr.  Lariiin  P.  Page,  of  Bedford,  Ms.,  writes  in 
the  monthly  A*.  £.  Famxr  (Vol  VIL,  page  245,) 
that  he  tried  it  as  a  top  dressms  at  the  nrst  hoeing 
of  six  rows  of  com,  into  the  hflls  of  which  no  ma- 
nure had  been  placed,  and  it  resulted  in  a  crop 
about  "one-third  heavier  than  that  in  which  com* 
post  or  guano  was  used."  A  few  potatoes  which 
received  the  same  treatment,  were  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  those  raised  in  ordinary  manure. 

In  the  same  volume,  ([page  400,)  a  writer  in 
Charlestown  speaks  very  highly  of  the  muriate  as  a 
destroyer  of  tne  canker  worm ;  as  a  corrective  of 
the  sourness  of  meadow  lands ;  and  as  probably  the 
best  manure  for  grass.  But  he  gives  no  facts,  and 
I  suspect  he  is  not  a  cultivator. 
^Also  on  page  512,  John  W.  Brooks,  of  Somer- 
ville,  being  unable  to  raise  good  crops  from  land 
which  appeared  to  be  rich,  observes : — ^"This  season 
I  was  requested  by  a  friend  to  try  Gould's  muriate 


of  lime.  I  did  so,  but  with  little  faith  in  its  success. 
You  may  imagine  my  surprise,  when  I  came  to  dig 
my  potatoes,  to  find,  not  a  miserable  crop,  like  that 
of  previous  years,  but  one  of  as  fiie  potatoes  as  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  just  fow  time?  the  quantity. 
The  difference  in  the  yield  of  my  com  and  squash 
vines  was  in  about  the  same  proportion." 

Looking  at  these  articles  last  spring,  induced  me 
to  try  this  fertilizer  in  my  garden.  I  procured  but 
a  bag,  yet  enough  to  test  it,  without  incurring  much 
expense.  My  soil  is  elevated,  with  a  western  as- 
pect; is  of  a  moderately  rich,  friable  loam,  and 
has  yielded  a  great  many  stone.  I  planted  about 
50  hills  of  potatoes,  with  a  good  handful  of  this  fierti- 
lizer  alone  m  the  lull ;  also  a  row  of  peas  ;  of  snap  or 
strinff  beans ;  and  about  30  hiUs  of  sweet  oom,  in  all 
of  wnich  liie  muriate  was  mixed  in  the  earth  before 
plantinff,  except  an  additional  top-dressing  on  the 
com,  wmch  seemed  to  call  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  advertisement,  gave  cultivators 
to  understand  that  his  muriate,  among  other  gar- 
den vegetables,  was  excellent  for  "peas,  beans,  and 
all  pod-bearing  plants."  Of  ooursel  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  marrowfats  would  at  least  keep  up 
their  reputation ;  but  thej  never  got  more  than  a 
foot  high,  or  fUmished  more  than  two  or  three  peas 
to  the  pod !  Coal  ashes  or  brick  dust  could  not 
have  done  worse.  The  beans  also,  were  exceeding- 
ly feeble.  The  potatoes  raised  in  pure  muriate 
were  a  failure,  yielding  not  more  than  balf  of  those 
planted  in  good  compost  The  com  did  not  start 
well,  (for  some  special  reasons,  I  suppose,)  and 
did  not  furnish  a  respectable  ear.  In  fact,  on  none  of 
the  vegetables  where  tried  could  I  perceive  the 
least  good  effect,  whether  mixed  with  the  manuref 
or  not. 

Dr.  Jackson  states  that  the  muriate  is  ''a  valna* 
ble  manure,  admirably  adapted  to  silicious  soils," 
and  that  "twenty  per  cent,  of  this  compound  is 
soluble  in  water."  Dr.  Hayes  observes  that  it  is 
"adapted  at  once  to  enter  into  vegetable  organism, 
as  a  constituent  of  their  substance,"  and  that  the 
animal  matter  "is  easily  decomposed  after  the  fer- 
tilizer has  been  wet."  The  past  season  has  been 
unusually  rainy — a  condition  favorable  for  ihe  de- 
velopment of  all  the  virtues  of  organic  manures — 
yet  why  no  better  results  P^ 

About  midsummer  a  neighbor  of  mine,  while  in 
my  garden,  exclaimed — ^as  I  told  him  I  had  been 
tr}'ing  the  muriate  of  lime — K),  youll  find  it  good 
for  nothing.  I  tried  a  dozen  bwels  last  season 
without  any  good  efifects."  Two  other  of  my  neigh- 
bors purchased  several  ba^  last  spring,  and  have 
both  been  equally  disappomted  with  myself. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  so-called  fertilizer  is 
worthless  on  all  plants,  or  on  all  soils ;  but  it  is  ev- 
ident, that  if  it  possess  stimulating  powers,  fAey 
dxmoimi  rtadily  ad  as  to  grmo  gttrdtn  vegetables. 
Sown  on  grass  land  in  the  autumn,  it  may  be  ben- 
eficial; and  it  may  assist  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic manures,  and  act  an  important  part  in  bring- 
mg  into  a  productive  state  peat,  and  all  new  sous 
abounding  m  vegetable  matter.  But  it  must  tske 
time.  Yet  for  these  purposes  is  it  any  better  than 
quidt  lime,  or  the  semi-hydrate  of  lime  P  And  as 
to  using  lime  on  a  heap  of  manure  rich  in  ammonia, 
Morton  condemns  it,  as  it  sets  the  nitrogen  flree, 
"which  is  the  very  treasure  of  the  dung  heap."  ^ 

How  a  special  manure,  abounding  so  muon  in  in- 
organic matter  as  the  muriate  of  lime,  should  be 
lecommended  alone  for  garden  vegetables  in  gen- 
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eral — ^which  require  warm  fertilizexB  of  easy  assimi- 
lation— is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Neither  of  the 
chemists  alluded  to  above,  recommend  it  for  sudi 
popoaee,  though  we  might  imply  it  from  Dr.  Hayes, 
whospeiJLs  of  ''animal  matters,  being  derived  most- 
ly from  fish  remains."  Yet  Dr.  JadLSon  savs  the 
organic  matter  is  onlj  4.59  per  cent,  wnich,  I 
should  think,  does  not  mdicate  tnat  the  article  could 
Ibrnish  ready  pabulum  for  vegetables.  Plants  gen- 
erally require  out  verr  Uttle  fime,  and  this  is  usual- 
ly returned  to  the  sou  in  ihe  ordinary  manures.  It 
is  only  when  this  element  has  been  carried  off  hj  fre* 
quentctopmngsof  plants  havn^ 
lime,  that  it »  necessary  to  suppl;^  it  artinaaUy. — 
Lime,  in  the  economy  of  v^^etation,  seems  to  be 
merely  an  asristant  fertiliser,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  confided  in  alone.  Speaking  of  quick  and  mild 
lime,  Pro£  Johnston  observed :  ''They  act  by  sup- 
plyii^  the  lime  which  all  plants  reauire  as  a  part  of 
diarlbod — ^by  combuing  with  ados  in  the  soi],  so 
as  to  remove  the  sourness  of  the  land,  and  by  con- 
verting the  v^table  matter  into  the  food  of  plants." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  circular 
of  Mr.  Goald%  issued  since  September,  1856, 
in  which  he  annoonoes  his  reception  of  a  medal 
and  dipkwui  from  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Medianic  AssodatioD,  for  his  fertilizer.  I  certain- 
ly hope  it  will  have  all  the  success  it  deserves;  but 
it  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  these  practical 
chemists,  who  made  the  award,  are  pradical  culti- 
vators to  any  extent,  and  have  tested  it  on  the  soil 
This  droalar  enters  into  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  lime, 
and  endeavors  to  show  the  importance  of  this  ard- 
de  in  the  soil ;  all  of  which,  perhaps,  few  would 
deny.  But  this  is  extolling  Ume,  not  "Gould's  mu- 
riate of  Ume."  Hence  Uie  believing  cultivator 
would  probably  purchase  quick  lime  from  the  near^ 
eat  source,  and  get  an  artide  better  for  some  pur- 
poses, e<|ually  good  for  aU,  and  much  cheaper  tnan 
the  munate.  And  in  regard  to  chea^ess,  permit 
me  to  observe,  that  a  neighbor  of  mine,  wno  has 
been  disappdnted  in  the  use  of  the  muriate  the 
past  season,  and  whose  trade  makes  him  fomiliar 
with  lime,  says,  that  two  of  Gould's  barrels  of  mu- 
riate can  be  made  frt>m  one  of  auiok  lime,  owin^  to 
its  exiwnsion  from  slacking.  If,  then,  simple  lime 
is  the  important  thing  for  land,  few  would  think  of 
purchasing  Gould's  preparation  at  a  double  price. 
it  is  thought  also  that  the  manuliEbcturer  of  this 
compound  purchases  the  poorest  of  lime — say  at 
about  62  cts.  per  barrel— and  to  this  adds  ground 
oyster  shells,  something  cheaper  stilL 

Mr.  Gould  claims  that  this  artide  will  prevent  the 
potato  rot,  and  that  this  valuable  vegetaole  has  de- 
teriorated from  a  want  of  lime.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  debate ;  but  I  will  simply  state  that  one  of  my 
neighbor's  Gienango  potatoes  rotted  badly,  on  which 
he  had  used  the  muriate.  The  Long  Keds  of  my 
garden,  on  which  I  useid  this  fertilizer,  rotted  but 
a  little,  yet  more  than  the  yeai^revious,  and  many 
of  them  were  rough  from  caustic  action*  (This  va- 
riety I  think  is  exempt,  from  its  late  growing.) 
But  if  the  muriate  is  really  what  the  manufacturer 
cldms  in  this  respect,  is  not  partially  slacked  lime 
equally  as  good  ?  And  in  regard  to  its  destroying 
insects,  what  is  it  which  they  dread  in  the  muriate 
more  than  in  pure  lime? 

I  much  regret,  in  condusion,  that  this  new  arti- 
cle has  left  me  without  faith  in  its  efficacy  as  a 
ready  stimulant,  or  reliable  garden  fertilizer ;  for 
it  is  cheap,  compared  with  oUier  fimcy  manures — 


all  of  which  amateur  horticnlturists  like  to  test 
But  whether  it  would  pay  to  put  ten  or  fifteen 
barrels  to  an  acre  of  grass  land,  agriculturists  must 
dedde  for  themselves.  D.  W.  Loihbop. 

ffuiMedfMl,  .Vov.  25, 1856. 


Remabks.— -The  above  seems  to  be  a  frirexpre^ 
don  of  the  writer's  own  experience  as  well  as  opin- 
ions formed  from  the  practices  and  statements  of 
others.  If  the  muriate  is  a  good  article,  it  will  bide 
the  shock  of*  this  and  all  other  criticisms.  It  is 
clearly  our  duty,  when  invited,  to  present  the  cai^ 
did  views  of  our  intelligent  correspondents. 


li:fc 


CAUFOSHIA  FAB] 

"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters ;"  nor,  thank  for- 
tune, is  all  wortliless  that  does  not  glitter.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  California  which  flashed  so  sud- 
denly upon  the  vision  of  a  money-dreaming  world, 
is  pale  and  dull  in  contrast  with  her  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. What  are  a  few  particles  of  gold  min- 
gled with  the  sand  and  mud  of  the  earth's  surface, 
or  seamed  into  rocks,  when  compared  with  trees 
whose  trunks  spring  from  the  soil  to  an  elevation 
exceeding  twice  the  height  of  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment P  Such  monstrous  trees,  however,  are  but 
spedmens  of  the  wonderful  fertility  which  the  soil 
of  California  delights  to  manifest 


**Whatever  firaits  in  dUbrent  ollnes  are  fooDd  j 
That  proudly  Mm  or  hnmblj  court  the  ground— 
Thete  here  dltportinf  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  Mk  injnrlanoa  firom  tk*  plAoter*!  tolL'*    * 

The  Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Sodety  held 
last  frill  at  San  Jose,  must  have  afforded  a  grand 
spectade  to  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
productions  of  her  iarms,  than  in  those  of  her 
mines.  Although  we  have  not  seen  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  exhibition,  we  have  seen  enough  to  ex- 
dte  our  wonder  and  admiration.  Samples  were 
presented  of  oats  from  a  yield  of  <»e  hundred  and 
thirty-four  bushels  to  the  acre ;  beets  weighing  one 
hundred  and  three  p6unds,  and  of  those  that  meas- 
ured three  feet  and  four  inches  in  length,  two  feet 
and  two  inches  in  circumference,  at  the  top,  and 
twenty  inches  in  dreumferenoe  two  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  topi  of  cabbages,  measuring  four  feet 
and  dght  inches  in  circumference,  weighing  fifty 
pounds;  of  pumpkins  as  large  round  as  an  ox, 
measuring  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference, 
and  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds 
and  of  many  other  mammoth  vegetables. 

The  early  maturity  of  fruit  trees  in  California  is 
perhaps  even  more  wonderful  than  the  great  size 
which  vegetation  attdns  there.  In  CoL  Wilder's 
addresa  before  the  American  Fomological  Sodety, 
at  Rochester,  it  b  stated  that  one  of  lus  neighbors, 
who  went  to  California  in  1854,  and  now  resides 
in  Napa  city,  writes : — ^"Such  is  the  rapid  growth 
of  vegetation  in  this  district,  that  apple  trees  from 
seed  planted  in  the  spring  of  1853,  and  budded  the 
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aame  year,  yielded  fruit  in  the  autumn  of  1855." 
He  saysy  in  the  same  letter  to  Col.  Wilder,  '*I  wish 
yon  could  take  a  look  at  our  peach  orchard,  loaded 
with  fruit.  You  could  hardly  beliere  that  the 
trees  had  made  all  their  growtii,  and  were  most  of 
them  railed  from  seed  since  I  came  to  OaUfomia, 
(Feb.  8, 1854.)  The  crop  from  this  orchard  is  now 
(July  18,  1856,)  going  to  market,  and  we  expect 
it  will  amount  to  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars." 

But  intelligent  farmers  in  California  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  inexhaustible. 
We  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  CcUtfomia  Far- 
mir  timely  cautions  against  the  "skinning"  process 
that  has  so  greatly  impoverished  the  soil  in  other 
sections  of  our  country.  The  writer  argues  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  somewhat  different  course 
must  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  land 
from  that  pursued  in  other  agricultural  sections. 
He  says : — 

"In  other  States  and  countries,  where  agricul- 
ture has  been  studied  and  practised,  both  as  a  Sci- 
ence and  an  Art,  rain  fidls  at  short  intervals  dur- 
ing the  warmest  summers,  and  in  consequence,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  warmer  the  weather  the  greater 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  There  the  grass  is 
ever  green,  and  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  admit- 
ting of  an  agreeable  chan^  such  as  Nature  de- 
Shts  in,  from  one  species  to  another,  may  be 
opted  with  ease,  and  the  profits  of  such  a  sensi- 
ble rule  calculated  on  with  certainty.  Here  the 
lonp^continued  drought  of  summer,  m  most  cases, 
entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  haviivg  clover 
and  the  usual  grasses,  so  essentially  beneficial  m 
other  States,  admitted  into  any  course  of  crops 
which  may  be  adopted. 

"Turnips,  also,  form  a  crop  which  in  manv  coun- 
tries have  conferred  upon  northern  latitudes  the 
advantages  in  some  respects  of  the  tropical,  by  af- 
fording to  the  farmer,  at  seasons  when  'the  hills 
are  covered  with  snow,'  the  luxury  of  green  and 
juicy  food  for  his  stock.  But  turnips  could  not  be 
raised  in  this  State,  to  be  of -any  benefit  when  we 
are  most  in  want  of  them,  namely,  when  the  old 
grass  has  been  eaten  cleanly  off,  and  the  earlier 
rains  of  winter  have  not  had  lime  to  restore  even  a 
soanty  vegetation  in  the  pithless  leaves  of  the  new." 

The  writer  of  the  article  from  whiqh  the  forego- 
ing is  extracted,  does  not  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  by  the  far- 
mers of  California ;  he  merely  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  "making  some  compromise  with  na- 
ture," by  which  the  present  fertility  of  the  soil  may 
be  preserved.  We  regret  that  he  does  not  suggest 
aome  definite  plan;  because,  without  grass  and  clo- 
Ter,  whose  multitudinous  fibres  fill  the  soil  with  a 
maaa  of  vegetable  matter  that  has  been  estimated 
to  amount  in  some  cases  to  forty  tons  per  acre,  and 
whose  tap-roots  are  thought  to  be  a  tolerable  sub- 
stitute for  the  sub-soil  plow,  we  should  hardly 
know  where  to  begin  or  end  a  system  of  rotation. 
Nor  should  we  be  willing,  we  think,  to  exchange 


the  green  carpet  which  covers  our  hills  and  dales, 
and  which  the  eye  never  tires  in  gazing  upon,  even 
for  the  bright  flowers  and  mammoth  vegetables 
which  manifest  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  sail 
of  this  land  of  gold. 

Wonderful  in  gold,  wonderful  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, California  is  still  more  wonderfiil  in  itael^ 
To  her  how  strictly  applicable  are  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  poet-prophet, — 

"Who  bath  heard  raeh  a  thing  f  who  hath  Men  taoh  thloga  ? 
Shall  the  earth  be  made  to  bring  forth  in  one  day  / 
Or  shall  a  nation  be  bom  at  onoe  ?" 

But  to  US,  as  an  Editor,  the  Califomia  FaTrnw  b 
the  most  wonderful  of  alL  As  large  as  our  own 
weekly  sheet,  this  paper  has  already  advanced  far 
into  the  sixth  year  of  a  vigorous  existence.  It  is 
well  edited,  has  able  correspondents,  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  our  agricultural  exchanges,  and 
appears  to  be  well  supported.  And  all  this,  on  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surfiu^e,  of  which  a  dozen 
years  ago  the  civilized  world  knew  little  more  than 
they  did  of  the  territories  of  the  moon, — a  por- 
tion, too,  that  has  been  settled  by  people  who  went 
there, — as  Cortez  scornfully  told  Montezuma  he 
and  his  followers  came  to  Mexico, — not  to  till  the 
soil  like  peasants,  but  to  gather  gold. 


F^  the  Nem  Snj^nd  Farmerm 

THE  TOUNO  HOBEILL  HOBBE. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Some  weeks  since  I  spoke  of  the 
Morrill  Horse,  raised  by  "French  Morrill,*'  of 
Danville,  Vt.,  and  kept  in  that  town  till  last  Sep- 
tember. I  wish  now  to  say  something  of  the  Young 
Morrill  Horse ;  one  of  his  colts.  There  are  sev- 
eral by  that  name,  which  by  the  way  is  in  bad  taste. 
One  may  well  be  so  named ;  every  other  should 
be  called  something  else,  so  that  no  one  shall  be 
deceived. 

The  horse  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  was  the  first 
colt  named  Young  Morrill,  and  I  think  him  fairly 
entitled  to  that  name.  But  that  I  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, I  will  say  that  the  Young  Morrill 
Horse  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Town  &  Trow,  of  Bar- 
re,  Vt.  He  is  eight  years  old  last  spring,  of  a 
ds^k  bay  or  brown  color,  about  16  hanos  &igh,  and 
weighs  1165  pounds.  His  style  is  excellent  coun- 
tenance very  fine,  and  intelUffent,  and  in  eyery  re- 
spect he  is  a  perfect  model  of  strength.  He  is 
mild  and  comfortable,  vet  seems  to  be  full  of  all 
that  life  and  energy  which  ^o  to  make  up  a  desir* 
able  horse.  If  he  was  a  geldmff  I  would  select  him 
for  business  or  family  use,  before  any  other  one  I 
ever  saw.  ^ 

In  regard  to  speed,  he  is  in  the  first  class  of  stal- 
lions, and  wem  he  filled  and  trained  like  Ethan 
Allen  or  Hiram  Drew,  I  think  he  might  easily^  go 
to  the  head.  His  best  time  that  I  xnow  of  is  j 
mile  in  1.17.  He  makes  his  mile  in  2.40  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  frequently  in  2.38  and  2.37.  All  the 
training  he  has  had,  has  been  caught  at  the  fiurs 
where  he  has  been  entered  for  premiums.  He  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  of  (60  at  the  *'N'ew  Eng- 
land Fair,"  at  Brattleboro',  Vt,  in  1854,  also  the 
first  at  *«Vermont  State  Fair,"  m  1855 ;  and  at  Bos- 
ton, at  the  <«National  Fair,"  in  1S65,  he  received 
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the  fint  premium  of  $200,  as  a  stock  hone  for  gen- 
eral use.  He  is  aeknowledeed  to  be  the  most  pow- 
erful horse  in  New  England,  I  believe. 

lliere  are  fast,  fioicv,  family,  draught  and  mili- 
tary horses,  but  one  that  combines  ell  these  (quali- 
ties is  a  yery  scarce,  though  very  desirable  animaL 
Young  Morrill  comes  up  well  nigh  to  the  standard 
of  perfection.  His  sire  was  'Old  Monill,**  his  dam 
*'8nennan  Momn.''  The  colts  from  him  are  Tery 
promising.  1&  owners,  so  far,  I  think,  have 
managed  him  wisely ;  preferring  to  keep  him  for 
stock,  rather  than  put  mm  on  the  race-course.  In 
justice  to  his  owners,  I  would  say,  that  they  are 
Tery  careftil  men,  and  safe  hands  in  which  to  trust 
valuable  breeding  mares.  The  horse  is  a  valuable 
one,  making  a  fine  income  annually,  but  his  stock 
belongs  to  the  public  May  they  appreciate  it 
How  long  will  our  farmers  cling  to  runUines  to 
improve  a  race,  and  continue  to  reed  and  rear  nrom 
the  fourth  down  to  the  sixteenth  rate  horses  which 
are  miserable  to  look  upon,  and  to  ride  after  are 
traly  painful?  Leonabd  T.  Tuckeb. 

MtrtdUh  Bridge,  M  A,  Abo.  29, 1856. 


WSSnim  07  THIHOS  JS  IOWA. 

Winter  has  set  in.  New  England  fashion,  in  Iowa. 
Seldom  do  you  have  a  more  decisive  nolrih'tasUr 
than  we  are  having  to-day.  Early  in  November, 
we  began  to  have  manifest  tokens  of  approaching 
winter,  in  the  form  of  sleet,  and  snow,  and  bitter 
frost.  This  was  succeeded  by  heavy  rains,  and  Aor- 
rMe  mud,  so  that  we  have  faiad  but  little  pleasant 
weather  and  good  travelling  since  October.  When 
we  are  to  have  any  more,  time  will  show.  Surely, 
the  seasons  are  very  variable  in  the  West ;  for  we 
have  "heard  tell"  of  mild  and  beautiful  weather, 
even  till  the  very  last  of  December.  However,  we 
have  no  complunt  to  make  about  the  weather. — 
Whoever,  or  what^er  else  may  be  wrong,  the 
uftaihtr  is  always  riM,    We  may  not  always  be 

Omrtd  for  its  devdopments,  but  that  is  not  the 
t  of  the  weather,  nor  of  its  Author.  Therefore, 
we  say  concerning  it,  <<Let  be  the  things  that  are  to 
be." 

The  weather  is  not  the  only  variable  thing  at  the 
West  The  price  of  whtai  is  nearly  as  much  so— 
often  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who 
raise  it,  and  depend  upon  it  to  pay  their  store  bills, 
and  meet  their  other  obligations.  Early  in  the 
season,  it  was  one  dollar  a  bushel,  delivered  at  the 
railroad,  or  the  river ;  now,  it  is  only  seventy  cents 
at  the  same  places.  So  much  for  being  behind- 
hand. Potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  higher 
now  than  they  were  two  months  ago.  As  to  cmck- 
ens,  you  can  buy  as  nice  and  as  fat  ones  as  ever 

Sew,  for  fifteen  cents  apiece,  all  dressed,  ready  for 
e  cook«  Undressed,  they  are  a  6tt  apiece ;  or, 
as  you  would  say,  a  mnepenct*  Molasses,  tjoSn, 
the  cheapest  kind,  seventy-five  cents  a  gafion; 
brown  sugar,  the  cheapest,  eight  lbs.  for  a  dollar; 
and  common  crushed  sugar,  six  lbs.  for  a  dollar. 
Dried  apples — we  have  no  others — ^twelve  and  a 
half  to  nfteen  cents  a  lb.  So,  while  we  get  our 
lk>ur,  and  meal,  and  pork,  cheaper  than  you,  we 
pay  much  more  for  almost  all  imported  articles, 
dry  goods,  hard  ware,  furniture,  rent,  interest- 
money,  etc  I  name  tnferesf,  because  many  more 
are  paying  than  receiving  interest.    The  rise  of 


property  in  many,  perhaps  most  cases,  balances 
the  hign  rate  of  interest  I  am  paying  ten  per 
cent  on  some  land,  bought  six  months  ago,  tnat 
would  not  bring  any  more  to-dav  than  1  paid  for 
it  In  other  instances,  the  value  has  been  aoubled, 
in  the  same  time. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  avidity  the  people  go 
in  for  railroads.  Several  years  ago,  one  was  a/- 
nio9t  built  through  Cedar  county.  Thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  grading,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  thereby  added,  as  many  afiinn,  to  the  val- 
ue of  property  in  the  county,  although  the  road 
was  never  completed,  and  never  will  be.  Just  now, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  or  four  others  in  con- 
templation, through  the  same  county;  two  of 
them  starting  from  nearly  the  same  point^  and  run- 
ning within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  for  a  consid- 
erable distance.  They  are  ail  sure  to  go,  their  ad- 
vocates affirm ;  and  the  jading  of  one  of  them, 
(from  Gamanche  on  the  nver,  to  Iowa  city,)  is  ac- 
tually contracted  for,  I  am  informed,  though  no 
survey  has,  as  yet,  been  made!  And  the  market 
value  of  land,  and  other  property,  along  the  route, 
and  in  the  villages,  will  rise  nom  twenty-five  to  fif- 
ty per  cent,  if  tiie  road  is  constructed ;  and  simply 
remam  stationary  for  a  time,  if  the  project  fails.— 
A  very  intelligent  gentleman  in  this  town  told  me 
that  he  would  give  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
road,  if  it  diould  come.  He  did  not  think  the 
stock  would  be  worth  a  cent ;  but  it  would  raise 
the  value  of  his  property  to  that  amount 

One  of  our  chief  wants,  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
is  good  faeV  We  are  beginning  to  use  coal ;  but 
have  not  yet  got  our  firinge  nor  our  coal  on  hand, 
(waitmg  for  a  railroad  to  bring  it,)  and  so  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  four  or  five  doUars  a  cord  for  the 
meanest  wind-fall  trash  that  was  ever  burned.  I 
have  never  seen  a  respedabU  load  of  wood,  such  as 
I  used  to  see  in  Massachusetts,  in  this  goodly  coun- 
ty seat  of  Cedar  county.  Not  because  there  is  not 
good  wood  enough  m  the  county;  but  because 
Uiere  is  so  great  a  demand  for  building  and  feno> 
ing  purposes;  and  because  those  who  own  it,  in 
large^uantities,  are  keeping  it  for  higher  prices. 
For  the  sake  of  the  poor,  we  humbly  hope,  and  ful- 
ly beUeve,  that  it  will  turn  out  to  them  as  in  the 
proverb :  "There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have  seen 
under  the  sun ;  namely,  riches  kept  for  the  owners 
thereof,  to  thdr  hurt'^  M.  K.  a 

Tipion,  hwa,  Dec  2, 1866.  j^ 


AcmviTT  OF  BiBDfi.— The  activity  of  birds  when 
they  have  young  is  most  surprising.  Dr.  Macgil- 
Uvray  records  the  observations  made  by  a  firiend 
on  a  pair  of  blue  tit-mice  when  rearing  their  young. 
The  parent  birds  besan  their  labor  of  love  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  did  not 
leave  off  till  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  af- 
ter being  almost  incessantly  engaged  17  hours. — 
Mr.  Weir  counted  their  various  returns  to  the  nest, 
and  found  them  to  be  475.  Up  to  four  o'clock,  as 
a  breakfast,  they  were  fed  12  times;  between  five 
and  six,  40  times,  fiying  to  and  from  a  plantation 
more  than  150  yaras  from  their  nest;  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  they  fed  them  46  times,  and 
they  continued  at  their  work  till  the  time  specified, 
sometimes  bringing  in  a  single  large  caterpillar,  at 
other  times  two  or  three  small  ones.  The  number 
of  destructive  insects  removed  bv  birds  when  feed- 
ing their  young  must  be  astooisning,  if  they  were 
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in  any  degree  as  active  as  the  two  blue  tit-mice  so 

?Atiently  observed  by  Mr.  Weir  on  the  4th  of  July, 
837.  Great  as  the  number  of  returns  to  the  nest 
seems  to  be,  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  common-  window  swallow. — WhUt^t  Popular 
HuUnry  of  Birdi. 


HEW  FUBUCATIOHS. 

MBGISTIR  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

This  is  an  lUtutrated  Annaal,  edited  by  J.  J. 
Thouas,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Cwxdry 
Gentleman,  Albany,  and  published  at  Albany,  by 
Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  and  for  sale  by  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Boston.  It  contains  an  almanac,  sug- 
gestions for  laying  out  and  dividing  farms,  the  art 
of  planning  &rm-houses,  with  models,  the  manage* 
ment  and  capital  of  the  farm,  fiurm  implements, 
fruit  culture,  laying  out  orchards,  culture  of  small 
fruits  and  climbing  annuals,  lawns,  rock  work, 
weights  and  measures,  contents  of  cisterns,  prepar- 
ing soil  for  gardens,  comparative  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  different  animals,  doctoring  sick  ani- 
mals, bow  to  propagate  plants  by  cuttings  and  pre- 
vent wheat  from  sprouting,  save  mioe-gnawed  trees, 
together  with  many  valuable  &cts  and  suggestions 
which  we  have  not  enumerated.  It  is  a  valuable 
hand-book  for  the  fiurmer  or  gardener.  Price  25 
cents. 

THE  OLD  FARHSR*S  ALMANAC.    By  RoBiu  B.  Thomas. 

iOr  hlf  Good  Oeniof !)  PabUahed  hj  HlcUing,  Swan  h 
irown,  Bofttoo. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  person  who  pretends 
to  know  when  it  is  to  rain  or  shine,'blow  or  freeze, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Old  Fanner's  Almanac,  by 
Robert  B.  Thomas.  Why,  the  very  pork  in  the 
pot  wouldn't  boil  in  some  houses  unless  the  Far* 
mer's  Almanac  were  there  !  It  tells  you  almost 
everything ;  it  has  interest  tables,  and  poet  oiBce 
regulations,  and  railroad  matters,  and  anecdotes, 
&e.  And  then  there  is  the  poetry  over  the  calen- 
dar pages,  and  the  pictures,  the  goats,  crabs,  cen- 
taurs and  balances,  with  such  a  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural lore,  and  all  for  6  cents!  The  femily  with- 
out the  Farmer's  Almanac  must  certainly  be  be- 
hind the  times. 

MOROAK  HORSn. 

Tins  is  a  premium  essay  on  the  origin,  history 
and  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  American 
breed  of  horses;  with  numerous  portraits.  Also, 
hints  for  breeding,  breaking,  and  the  general  use 
and  management  of  horses.  By  D.  C.  Likslet, 
Middlebury,  Vt    C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  work  is  issued  in  the  neat  and  attractive 
style  of  the  popular  publishing  house  whose  im- 
print it  bears ;  the  psper  and  binding  are  good,  and 
the  type  is  large  and  clear.  We  have  looked  over 
its  pages  with  considerable  interest,  and  particular- 
ly so  with  regard  to  the  chapters  on  **hreaking  and 
driving^**  and  ^feeding  and  driving,**    These  are 


excellent,  and  ought  to  be  in  tlie  hands  of  every 
person  owning  a  horse.  What  with  brutal  blows, 
short,  or  untimely  feeding,  exposure  when  heated, 
and  that  miserable  taste  which  tortui'es  horses  with 
marUngales,  check-reins,  and  other  trappings,  they 
are  truly  a  persecuted  and  suffering  race. 

The  chapter  on  "Atn/i  to  fmrchasera**  may  save 
that  class  many  a  hard  nip  if  they  study  it  careful- 
ly. It  contains  facts  which,  if  they  were  to  be 
gained  by  experience,  might  be  very  dearly  pur- 
chased. The  horse  trade  has  its  glitter  and  var- 
nish, as  well  as  any  other,  and  the  '*Moses"  so 
graphically  described  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  is 
not  the  last  of  that  class  to  be  **taken  in.''  It  has 
a  good  Index.  Any  one  that  can  afford  to  keep 
a  horse,  can  afford  to  purchase  this  book* 

VOICES  OF  THE  HEART. 

A  little  volume  of  120  pages.  By  Fakmt  Fales  ; 
published  in  1863,  by  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Sometime  since  we  found  a  beautiful  waif  in  one  of 
•ur  exchanges,  entitled,  **A  Dying  Wife  to  her 
Husband,"  and  published  it  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer.  Soon  after  we  received  from 
the  author  the  volume  of  poems  from  which  it  vras 
extracted,  and  find  that  the  gem  received  some 
damage  in  the  transfer.  But  it  was  not  our  fault — 
we  gave  it  as  we  found  it.  The  volume  before  us 
contains  many  poems  of  merit.  While  their  senti* 
ment  is  correct,  they  have  natural  poetie  language, 
an  easy  rersification,  and  evince  great  tendemeaa 
of  feeling. 

hfltjehcb  of  a  hewsfafeb. 

A  school  teacher,  who  has  J^en  engaged  a  long 
time  in  his  profession,  and  witnessed  the  influence 
of  a  newspaper  on  the  minds  of  a  family  of  children, 
writes  to  the  Oedensburg  Sentintl  as  follows : 

''I  have  found  it  to  be  the  universal  fact,  without 
exception,  that  those  scholars  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages  who  have  had  access  to  newspapers  at 
home,  when  compared  with  those  who  have  not,  are 

1.  Better  reaaers,  excelling  in  pronunciation,  and 
consequently  read  more  understandingly. 

2.  They  are  better  spellers,  and  define  words 
with  ease  and  accuracy. 

3.  They  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy m  almost  half  the  time  it  requires  others,  as 
the  newspaper  has  made  them  famifiar  with  the  lo- 
cation of  the  most  important  places,  nations,  their 
governments  and  doings,  on  the  globe. 

4.  They  are  better  grammarians,  for,  having  be- 
come so  familiar  with  every  variety  in  the  newspa- 
oer,  from  the  commonplace  advertisement  to  the 
nnished  and  classical  oration  of  the  statesman,  they 
more  readily  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  consequently  analyze  its  construction  with  ac- 
curacy. 

(t3»  When  Aristotle  was  asked  what  were  the  ad- 
vantages of  learning,  he  replied,  *'It  is  an  ornament 
to  a  man  in  prosperity,  and  a  refuge  to  him  in  ad- 
versity." How  true,  but  how  Httle  known  to  the 
uneducated. 
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We  cop;  the  foUawing  Kccoont  from  UDdey'i 
Hutory  of  Uo^tn  Hon«k 

Tlw  dEflbiwt  MKOnDta  Uutt  have  been  dnoUted 
in  regard  to  the  oiigin  of  the  Hornn  breed  of 
honei^  •gne  that  they  ere  deecended  nom  a  horee 
o|1Ied  the  Juitio  Moi^ea,  who  derived  hit  name 
m»n  Hr.  Jnitin  Moi^ao,  of  Randolph,  Vl,  onoe 
hia  oner.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Jnatin  HorgaD, 
however,  they  dider  widely. 

The  hct  that  little  or  no  inUrett  waa  felt  in  the 
autyret  until  after  the  death  of  Hr.  Morgan,  and 
tiHKed,  until  after  the  death  of  his  horee,  will  ao- 
cotmt  for  thia  diveraity. 

Almost  half  a  oentitfy  puted  away  before  any  ee- 
ijooa  effort  waa  made  to  determine  ue  origin  of  an 
aninal,  whoae  value  waa  daily  more  and  more 
anpredated.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Horgan, 
the  hone  pawed  through  several  handi,  and 
waa  kept  at  different  pUcee,  and  when  at  length  ae- 
rioM  inqniry  waa  awakened  on  the  aubject,  it  waa 
fcoad  that  Hr.  Morgan  had  left  no  written  pedi- 
gree (rf'  hia  horae,  and  different  reporta  ot  what  he 
aaid  in  relation  to  it  got  into  circulation. 

It  ia  now  probable  that  the  blood  of  the  Justin 
Morgan  can  never  be  exactly  and  abaolutely  aacer- 
tained.  We  think,  however,  it  may  he  oonaidered 
eertaia  that  thia  mmvalled  animal  waa  produced  by 
a  croM  of  the  Arabian  or  thoroo^-bred  with  the 
common  ttock,  but  the  proportion  of  each  cannot 
BOW  be  determined. 

Tbeir  height  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hands; 
eoloT)  bay  I  make,  roand  and  heavy,  with  lean  beadi, 


broad  and  deep  ctiesta,  the  fore-limba  set  far  apart, 
clean  and  sinewy  legs,  abort  atron?  backs,  with 
that  projection  of  the  ribs  from  the  spuie  which  ia  a 
aure  indication  of  powerful  lunga,  and  oonaeqnent- 
ly  of  great  wind  and  bottom. 


Atkraoe  Chops  in  ENOLAin).— The  Mark  Lane 
Eiprtti  of  October  30lb  containa  a  long  report  or 
eetimate  of  crops  thronghout  England.  Wheat 
range*  from  16  to  48  bnsbeU  per  acre,  avenging 
about  30  buabels.  Barley,  from  24  to  06,  witli  an 
average  of  some  36  bushels  per  acre.  Oats,  r^ 
ported  cropa  from  16  to  96,  averaging  40  buAeU 
per  acre.  Beana  from  18  lo  48,  average  32  bnah- 
els.  Peaa  average  32  bushels  ]>er  acre.  Turnip* 
ftom  16  to  28  tone  per  acre. 


FouoLOOiCAL. — Persons  interested  ii^the  culti- 

.tion  and  progress  of  fhiit-growing,  will  find  many 

bteiesting  facta  and  suggestions  in  the  extracts  we 

give  to-day  from  the  address  of  the  Hon.  M.  P. 

Wilder,  befbre  the  American  Pomclogical  Socns- 

ty,  at  Rochester,  last  autumn.     There  is  still  room 

prq/U  as  well  as  pleasure,  in  the  planting  and 

iriahing  of  fruit  trees,  and  winter  is  the  time  to 

eelect  locations  and  deairahle  varietiea  for  spring 

plsnliiig. 
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FENCES. 

Few  persons  hare  given  themselves  the  trouble 
to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  cost  of  fences  in  a 
single  township,  even,  of  our  State ;  they  know  that 
fencing  materials  are  scarce  and  costly,  and  that  a 
set  of  post  and  rail  fence,  of  the  most  thorough 
character,  will  scarcely  last  a  single  generation ; 
yet  it  would  seem  that  too  little  consideration  is 
giv^  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  As  Charles 
Lamb,  or  somebody  else  said,  that  a  ''thing  of  beau- 
ty is  a  joy  forever,"  so  a  good  stone  wall  is  a  fence 
forever.  If  a  trench  is  dug  so  as  to  prevent  severe 
action  of  the  frost  underneath  the  stones,  a  com- 
mon balance  wall  well  laid  up  will  keep  in  pretty 
good  condition  for  a  hundred  years,  on  lands  not 
badly  thrown  by  frost.  This  is  a  stability  which 
justifies  considerable  care  and  expense  in  the  con- 
struction. 

On  some  low  grounds,  we  observe  that  willows 
are  used  by  being  planted  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
and  rails  or  strips  of  board  nailed  to  them.  This 
will  answer  very  well  where  lands  are  not  to  be 
plowed ;  but  where  plowing  is  necessary  once  in 
six  or  eight  years,  marginial  trees  are  the  worst 
kind  of  posts.  On  alluvial  land,  the  roots  of  ma- 
ples and  oaks  wiU  extend  themselves  a  hundred  feet, 
and  willows  and  elms  more  than  two  hundred  feet ; 
so  that  if  the  trees  stand  within  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  of  each  other,  the  roots  will  become  so  strong 
and  interlaced  as  to  make  plowing  a  difficult  and 
expensive,. if  not  an  impossible,  process.  Wher- 
ever stones  can  be  obtained  tX  moderate  cost,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  compose  the  most  eco- 
nomical material  we  can  use. 

Much  maybe  saved  by  fewer  dii^ons  on  the 
farm.  A  five  acre  lot  is  small  enough,  even  on  a 
small  farm ;  and  on  a  large  &rm,  twenty  acres  in 
a  single  lot  are  better  than  ten.  The  orchard 
should  be  compact;  if  it  is  thought  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  cattle  should  annually  have  posses- 
sion of  all  the  mowing  fields  to  crop  the  fall  feed. 


snravLAB  whale  fioht. 

We  mentioned,  says  7^  Northern  Etrngti^  that 
a  whale  sixty-two  feet  long  had  been  picked  up^  at 
sea,  and  taken  ashore  at  Nybster,  some  twelve  miles 
from  Wick,  Scotland.  It  seems,  from  information 
on  which  we  can  rely,  that  the  whale  was  not,  as 
was  popularly  supposed,  drifted  dead  from  the 
Greenland  seas,  but  that  he  had  Mien,  only  the  pre- 
vious day,  in  a  single  combat  between  himself  and 
another  monster  of  the  seas.  The  conflict,  which 
took  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore, 
and  which  was  witnessed  firom  the  land  by  a  num- 
ber of  fishermen  and  others,  is  described  as  having 
been  protracted  and  bloody.  The  two  monsters 
kept  battling  with  each  other  at  times  with  their 
heads,  and  at  times  with  their  tails,  raising  a  tre- 
mendous spray  for  a  distance  of  many  yards.  Af- 
ter a  fierce  and  close  encounter,  thev  would  each 
cetreat  for  a  considerable  distance,  ana  after  a  brief 


rest  they  would  asain  meet  in  collision,  approach- 
ing each  other  with  locomotive  speed,  at  tne  rate 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  per  hour.  On  recover- 
ing from  the  stunning  efiects  of  such  a  sudden  at- 
tack, they  would  agam  resume  the  hand  to  hand 
fight,  rising  up  into  the  air,  springing  up  distances 
of  from  twenty  to  thirbr  feet,  and  coming  down  on 
each  other  with  fearful  violence.  Meanwhile,  the 
sea  for  a  great  distance  round  about  had  assumed 
a  bright  red  color,  indicating  that  an  immense 
amount  of  blood  had  been  shed.  Other  animals 
appeared  to  have  fled  from  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment, even  birds  kept  at  a  distance  from  it.  For 
three  hours  the  battle  was  prolonged,  at  tiie  close 
of  which,  one  of  the  whales  became  motionless,  and 
the  other  retired  firom  the  field  of  battle.  The 
next  morning,  as  early  as  four  o'clock,  the  whale 
referred  to  was  found  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  engagement  took  place;  and  from  various 
marks  on  his  body,  inciudine  a  broken  jaw  bone, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the 
two  belligerents  of  the  previous  afternoon.  The 
body  gave  every  indication  of  baring  been  very  re- 
cently alive. 

Jlor  the  N^f  England  Fanner, 

TEBES  BT  mOSWATS  ASD  BAIL- 

BOASS. 

The  subject  of  trees  beside  the  highway  and 
railroads  and  all  public  places,  seems  to  be  creep- 
ing into  the  public  mind  gn^dually  every  year.  A 
move  was  made  in  the  &sex  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, during  the  last  year,  to  plant  forest  trees  on 
all  pubho  ffrounds,  and  beside  the  highwavs 
throughout  the  country,  offering  a  premium  for  tne 
best  ^ntation.  The  subject  was  agitated  a  little, 
but  as  there  was  no  plan  sufficiently  digested,  the 
question  was  dropped. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  subject  need  only  to 
be  fidrly  and  clearly  presented,  to  receive  favor. 
With  a  view  to  economy  and  profit,  the  subiect 
claims  the  attention  of  the  whole  community.  This 
consideration  alone,  if  rightly  riewed,  would  induce 
the  owners  bordering  on  the  highway  to  improve 
so  much  of  their  lancb  as  would  l^  put  to  no  other 
use,  and  which  would  be  otherwise  useless.  The 
locust  would,  in  twenty  years,  become  a  tree  worth 
at  least  one  dollar,  if  it  should  be  wanted ;  and 
they  might  be  so  planted  that  the  beauty  might  not 
in  tne  least  be  marred,  say  by  cutting  every  other, 
and  planting  a  new  tree  in  its  stead.  I  mention 
the  locust  because  it  is  said  not  to  diminish  the 
productiveness  of  the  neighboring  lands,  and  is  a 
rapid  grower. 

What  would  more  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
roads,  railroads  as  well,  than  havinff  them  lined 
with  ornamental  trees  ?  What  would  Mtrve  to  dis- 
tribute the  snow  more  uniformly  in  winter  ?  The 
opening  and  clearing  the  roads  has  become  a  very 
burthensome  expense  to  the  public ;  tins  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  avoided ;  the  labors  of  the  last 
winter  will  long  be  remembered.  The  e£fect  which 
such  a  forest,  if  generally  planted  throughout  the 
country,  would  have  upon  the  health  x>f  the  inhabi- 
tants, ought  to  be  a  weighty  consideration,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  growing  trees  absord  certain  po]> 
tions  of  the  atmosphere  deleterious  to  health.  The 
delightful  effect  which  such  a  thing  would  have 
upon  all  travellers,  ought  to  be  sufficient  alone  to 
induce  the  accomplishment  of  iu    Who  wants  to 
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view  a  pictare,  a  landscape,  that  has  not  trees  and 
•hrubbery  upon  itP  The  private  residence,  the 
Tillage,  and  m  public  grounds,  have  their  appear- 
ance as  well  as  value  enhanced  a  hundred  per  cent, 
by  the  addition  of  trees  omamentaL 

If  all  these  considerations  are  not  sufficient  to 
induce  the  public  to  attend  to  the  subject  and  prac- 
ticslly  improve  the  opportuniUr  and  privilege  of  do- 
ing honor  to  themselves,  and  likewise  secure  the 
ffratitude  of  every  wayside  traveller,  they  must  be 
blind  to  their  best  interests.  If  we  have  any  de* 
iire  to  live  in  grateful  remembrance  by  our  pos- 
terity, and  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  smtable  and  more  lasting  than  a 
plantation  of  forest  trees  beside  the  road  adjoining 
the  homestead,  or  on  the  public  squares,  of  which 
there  are  more  or  less  in  every  town.  The  rail- 
loads  are  well  adapted  to  fruit  trees,  as  they  are  so 
perfectly  protected  from  cattle,  who  are  the  great* 
est  enemies  that  fruit  trees  have  to  contend  with. 

Now  let  tiie  county  of  Essex  have  the  honor  of 
taking  the  initiatory  movement  in  this  project ;  let 
some  generous  and  high-minded  indiviaual  make  a 
donation  for  the  purpose,  and  live,  at  least,  a  hun- 
dred years  after  ne  is  deiad  in  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  all  those  who  are  endowed  with  wisdom 
and  good  taste,  who  can  appreciate  the  pleasures, 
not  less  than  the  pecuniary  mterests  of  tnose  who 
are  to  come  after  us.  M. 

Essex  Co.,Dee.s  1856. 


drinking,  and  other  gamhltng ;  and  where  these 
things  are,  there  must  be  corruption,  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least  Tell  of  restraining  these  thing  by  a 
supervisory  committee.  Three  chances  out  of  four, 
such  committees  will  be  the  very  ones  to  encourage 
them. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  up  this  subject,  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  report  thereon.  Who  they  are,  I  know  not 
But  this  I  do  know,  if  they  do  not  take  a  full  view 
of  the  subject,  and  report  truly,  as  things  come  to 
their  knowledge,  they  will  be  in  danser  of  knock- 
ing away  the  stool  on  which  they  stand.  The  pub- 
lic attention  is  fully  awake  to  the  subject — ^from 
Maine  to  Michigan  the  alarm  has  been  sounded ; 
there  is  scSrcely  an  editor  that  does  not  pass  the 
word  i  and  none  with  more  grace  and  propriety 
than  yourself!  Almost  Seventy. 

December,  1856. 


For  iht  New  England  Farmer. 

TEE  HOBSE  aXJBSTIOH. 

Prove  all  things,  hold  on  upon  that  which  has 
proved  good,  is  a  sentiment  worthy  to  be  regarded 
at  all  times.    I  was  pleased  to  see  in  jour  mt  pa- 

E»r,  Mr.  Editor,  your  intelligent  friend  from  the 
mpire  City  coming  forward  as  a  volunteer  in  sup- 
port of  the  horse  on  the  ''trottinff  course,''  at  our 
shows  I  thouffh  I  must  say  he  nas  been  treated 
rather  shabbily  in  your  columns— -you  having  burst 
every  bubble  that  he  inflated.  I  was  not  a  little 
•nrpiised  that  he  should  use  as  witnesses  in  his  case, 
^meral  Leotion"  and  "Gineral  Muster,"  two  char- 
acters that  I  well  knew  fiftv  years  ago,  as  they  an- 
nually appeared  on  Bullard  s  rlain,  Andover  W  est, 
and  Porter's  Plain,  Danvers  North,  and  in  many 
other  localites.  Their  character  is  too  well  known 
to  be  entitled  to  much  regard.  As  your  correspond- 
ent derived  his  first  impressions  of  the  horse  from 
''moose  countrv,"  it  is  not  surprimng  that  he  should 
look  upon  a  fast  nag  with  admiration ;  and  be 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  speed  of  the  an- 
imal that  carried  Adjutant  Lavrrence  so  quick,  to 
flound  the  alarm  when  the  "Regulars  were  cominff." 
Let  those  ^ings  pass;  they  happened  when  &t 
nags  and  fast  men  veered  round  at  the  same  point, 
ana  little  was  done,  until  Uie  beer  was  handed 
round.  ''When  wine  is  in,  wit  U  out,"  is  as  true 
now,  as  it  ever  has  been.  Neither  fast  horses  nor 
pnncing  girls  are  wanted  in  the  villages  of  New 
Eoj^land*  No  modest  female  can  be  <^mte  satisfied 
with  herself,  after  she  has  been  makmg  a  display 
on  a  race-course,  in  the  presence  of  a  motlev  group 
of  men,  coarse  in  speech  and  behaviour.  Tne  deh- 
cacy  of  their  nature  forbids  this.  It  is  impossible 
that  they,  should  not  feel  humiliated  by  sucn  expo- 
sure. 
Where  there  is  racing,  there  will  be  heUing,  and 


For  the  New  Sngfiand  Farmer, 

USE  AHD  BB8ULT8  OF  OVAVO. 

Mr.  Editor  :— The  introduction  of  euano  into 
Maryland,  and  the  tide-water  region  of  the  lower 
States,  has  produced  effects  which  entitle  it  to  rank 
as  an  era  in  their  domestic  and  a^pricultural  history. 
But  few  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  first  carffo 
was  stacked  on  the  whaxt  at  Baltimore,  and  made 
the  subject  of  timid  and  incredulous-  experiments 
upon  plots  of  vegetables,  in  the  truck  fields  of  the 
market  gardeners.  The  wise  ones  shook  their 
heads ;  but  here  and  there,  a  venturous  villa-resi- 
dent scattered  a  few  hundred  pounds  as  a  top-dress- 
ing on  his  lawns.  ^  Now  and  then,  some  con^  amore 
citizen  farmer  varied  the  course  of  his^  experiments, 
by  drilling  in  a  small  quantity  with  his  wheat 

The  new  fertilizer  was  found  to  possess  remarkar 
ble  power.  The  lawns  of  one  experimenter  were 
a  wonder  of  fresh  luxuriance,  and  his  grain  crops 
were  doubled  in  their  yield,  while  his  neighbor  ac- 
complished but  the  scorchinff  of  his  grass,  and  the 
killing  of  his  seed.    Meanwhile,  the  conflicting  re- 

Sorts  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  tales  of  won- 
er,  no-wise  cooled  or  sobered  in  the  transmission, 
found  their  way  to  the  interior.  The  country  pa- 
pers began  to  herald  surprising  accounts  of  vegeta- 
ble growth,  and  the  dimensions  of  guanoed  beets 
and  turnips  verged  closely  upon  the  fabulous. — 
Quiet  old  planters,  as  they  disposed  of  their  crops, 
and  made  their  purchases,  in  the  market  towns, 
listened,  with  incredulous  wonder,  to  the  strange 
tales  which  merchants  and  clerks  took  waggish 
pleasure  in  relating. 

More  guano  was  brought,  more  experiments 
were  made;  parcels  were  scattered  among  the 
commission  houses  of  the  interior  towns,  ana  next 
year,  the  old  planter  not  only  listened  to  tales 
more  marvellous  and  mythical  than  those  of  the 

S receding  season,  but  was  enabled  to  see  and  han- 
le  the  mysterious  stufll  Curiosity  was  thoroughlv 
aroused ;  and  while  the  merchant  retailed  his  stock 
of  marvels,  the  planter  examined  anew.  He  looked, 
felt,  and  tasted,  (smelling  he  could  not  well  avoid,) 
and  flnished  by  purchasmg  a  sack,  to  take  out  to 
the  old  farm,  and  there  settle  the  matter  for  him- 
self. Once  at  home,  the  treasure  was  exhibited. 
Wife  and  daughters,  sons  and  servants,  ^thered 
about  the  brown  sack,  tojnratify  their  cunosity  by 
a  careful  investigation.    Wife  and  daughters  re- 
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treated  preci|ntatelT  from  the  powerful  perfume. 
Sons  doubted  like  philosophers.  Cuffee,  eying  the 
thing  from  a  safe  distance,  gave  Tent  to  his  thoughts : 

*<He  tink  him  f;reat  ting ;  him  do  smell  power- 
ful, dat  sartain ;  dis  yer  chile  do  no  what  cum  of 
Im ;  right  smart  heap  of  sumting  do,  I'se  reckon." 

The  staff  was  sown  on  a  ^atch  of  the  fallow,  and 
even  from  the  first  springing  of  the  tiny  blades 
the  effect  was  apparent.  That  patch  was  the  *<ob- 
served  of  all  observers;**  the  fiimily  talked  of  it  by 
the  hour ;  the  planter  took  his  neighbors  to  look  at 
it;  no  wanderer  who  sought  shelter  from  the 
night  beneath  his  roof,  was  permitted  to  go  forth 
without  a  sight  of  the  new  wonder.  When  at  last, 
the  crop  was  ripe,  and  the  extra  product  of  the  ^- 
anoed  portion  was  duly  measured,  then  4he  anth- 
metical  skill  of  the  &mily  was  called  into  requiu- 
tion,  and  it  was  found  that  the  sand-hills  and  pine- 
nurseries  of  the  old  plantation  concealed  a  fortune, 
which  it  needed  but  the  application  of  guano  to 
transfer  to  the  pockets  of  the  planter. 

So  guano  was  introduced,  and  so  its  use  became 
generu.  Old  fields  were  cleared,  dwarfed  pines 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  wheat  was  grown, 
where,  for  years,  to  have  sown,  would  have  wasted 
the  seed.  The  result,  so  far,  has  been  important 
and  widely  interesting;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
bearings  of  this  agricultural  revolution  have  yet 
been  as  carefully  studied  as  they  deserve.  For- 
tunes have  been  made  by  lucky  adventurers,  lands 
have  rapidly  advanced  in  nrice,  ser\'ants  have  dou- 
bled in  value,  and,  from  a  arug  in  the  market — ^hir- 
in^  at  (50  per  year — ^are  now  eagerlv  sought  at 
pnces  varying  from  $100  to  $150.  All  branches 
of  industiT  have  been  stimulated  to  new  life  and  ac- 
tivity. Wagons  laden  with  the  increased  products 
of  the  grain  fields,  blocked  the  streets  of  the  mar- 
ket towns.  Millers  and  forwarders  were  over- 
whelmed with  business,  and  the  banks  drained  to 
pay  for  wheat.  These  things  are  cheering,  but  the 
end  is  not  yeL    . 

That  the  increased  demand  for  labor,  and  its  ad- 
ded value,  which  has  doubled  the  price  for  servants, 
and  rendered  the  slave  system  once  more  profita- 
ble in  the  Old  Dominion,  has  had  no  small  effect 
upon  her  citisens  is  very  probable.  That  these  re- 
sults have  added  to  the  tenacity  with  which  she 
clings  to  the  system  and  its  interests ;  that  they 
have  tended  to  make  the  principles  of  her  earlier 
statesmen  unpopular  within  her  tx>rders,  and  have 
rendered  almost  dangerous  the  avowal  by  individ- 
uals of  those  sentiments  toward  the  institution 
which  were  held  and  spoken  by  the  excellent 
Washington,  seems,  at  least,  to  be  very  certain. 

But  these  are  questions  for  the  consideration  of 
politicians  and  statesmen ;  they  are  questions  of  in- 
terest, 'tis  true,  but  at  this  time  and  place,  not  in 
my  province  for  discussion.  I  have  said  that  the 
end  of  the  guano  dispensation  is  not  yet ;  and  such 
is  the  fact;  but  even  now,  as  through  a  mist,  we 
are  able  to  descry  in  the  dim  distance,  what  is  to 
be  its  probable  termination.  The  old  fields  are 
poor  in  organic  matter,  they  are  barren  of  vegeta- 
ble humus,  and  the  returns  of  guanoed  fields  are 
growing  less,  while  "no  guano,  no  wheat,"  has  be- 
come a  proverb.  Taking^  as  a  euide  the  upper  tide- 
water region  of  Virginia,  i.  e.,  that  portion  drained 
b^  the  lUppahannock  and  Potomac,  we  find  that, 
with  an  increased  supply  of  the  fertilizer,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  production  of  grain.  The  dealers 
of  Fredericksburg,  during  the  kst  season,  paid  to 


the  fiirmers  around  their  town  some  $600,000  for 
wheat,  and  received  from  them  $300,000  for  guano. 
Throughout  the  State,  the  crop  of  this  year  is  a  fiiil- 
ure,  probably  not  averaging  over  6  bushela  per  acre ; 
this  result  is  partially  attnbutable  to  the  ravages  of 
the  chinch  bu^,  and  other  pests,  but  planters  every 
where  complain  that  guano  has  lost  its  charm. 

Such  is  the  fact,  ana  those  fields  which  have  been 
successively  guanoed  and  cropped,  until  at  last  they 
have  fuled,  are  near  enough  to  a  hopeless  sterility. 
Yet  there  is  hope,  for  there  are  yet  means  by  which 
the  soil  may  be  renovated.  It  can  be  done  by  the 
turning  unaer  of  ereen  crops,  especially  peas  and 
clover,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
grasses,  and  by  the  production  of  manures  with  ex- 
tended fiocks  and  herds.  This  course  is  practicable  $ 
and  that  it  will  at  last  be  pursued,  seems  indicated 
by  instances  of  individual  experiment  and  success, 
which  are  scattered  throiu;hout  the  country.  But 
this  must  be  the  work  ofyears,  for  it  will  involve 
the  sweeping  away  of  opinions  and  habits  which  are 
the  growth  of  centuries,  and  have  acquired  a  stub- 
bom  fixedness. 

Virginia  is  a  good  field  for  northern  immigration* 
She  has  a  soil,  worn,  'tis  true,  yet  easily  improvable, 
the  most  genial  of  climates,  and  very  palpaole  natu- 
ral advantages.  Were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  ex- 
istence of  that  institution,  which  is  with  good  cause 
so  distasteful  to  northern  sentiment,  she  would  be  a 
most  inviting  field.  But  Virginia  has  arrived  near 
to  a  turning  point  in  her  histo^.  She  will  either  go 
on  to  a  gradual  revolution  of  her  whole  agricul- 
ture, a  revolution  of  progress  and  improvement, 
which  will  evolve  new  modes  of  thought  and  new 
social  aspects,  finally  making  her,  in  an  eminent 
sense,  a  ''jroodly  land,''  or,  by  a  hopeless  retrogree* 
sion,  her  fields  will  be  agam  and  more  fully  given 
up  to  pines  and  sassafras,  her  lower  classes  to  rum 
and  ignorance,  and  her  patricians  to  a  strngxle 
with  narrowing  means,  depraved  tastes,  and  a  false 
position.  * 

Remabks. — ^The  pages  of  the  Farmir  will  bear 
evidence  that  the  facts  so  clearly  stated  by  our 
correspondent,  have  been  our  theorieSf  for  some 
years.  We  had  not — as  he  has  had — the  means  of 
of  eliciting  the  facts ;  but,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
we  had  no  doubt  that  such  as  he  describes  must  be 
the  influence  of  guano  in  the  soil,  via.,  an  undue 
stimulus  to  the  vegetable,  and  perhaps  mineral 
matters  already  in  the  soil,  and  a  consequent  weak- 
ness and  inactivity.  We  commend  the  article  to 
every  reader  interested  in  the  subject  of  guano. 


PEHH8TLTAHIA  OEBHAHS. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  large  class  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  ihe  ''Keystone  State,^  while  remarkable 
for  Uieir  industry,  thrift,  and  good  order,  have 
never  been  quite  up  to  the  average  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  a  different  origin,  in  respect  to  intelli- 
gence, education  and  enterprise.  The  reason  of 
this  fiict  is  well  stated  by  the  editor  of  a  German 
paper  published  in  BufiQuo : 

The  Pennsylvania  German  farmer  of  the  present 
day  presents  to  us  with  but  little  change  the  grade 
of  cultivation  brought  over  by  his  forefathers,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.    At  that  period  the  Ger- 
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man  fktmen  were  mere  serfs ;  public  schools  were 
then  not  to  be  thought  of  in  Oermanv ;  such  a 
iJimg  as  a  German  literature  hardly  existed ;  and 
eren  Frederick  the  Great  spoke  French,  because 
the  German  language  appeared  to  him  a  language 
only  fit  for  barbarians.  As  that  time  there  was 
Schiller,  Goethe;  no  Kant,  Ficthe, 


no 


HegeL  The  influence  of  political  revolutions,  of 
the  great  modem  invention»— the  steam  engine 
and  Vie  telegraph — even  of  the  printing-press,  was 
not  then  felt. 

The  immigrants  came  oyer  here  with  their  priests, 
a  firagment  of  the  middle  ages-— uneducated,  uncul- 
tivated. What  is  the  consequence  P  We  see  be- 
fore ua  the  petrification  of  a  social  and  mental  con- 
dition which  has  long  since  disappeared  from 
Germany.    We  behold  a  picture  of  the  dark  and 

floomy  middle  ages.  It  is,  however,  gratifying^  to 
now  that  this  state  of  things  is  fast  oisappeanng. 
Free  schools  are  extending  their  influence  more  and 
more  every  jear,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the 
immense  mmeral  resources  of  the  State  is  giving  a 
mariied  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  enlightened  enter- 
prise. The  various  branches  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  are  also  diligentl^r  engaged  in  planting  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel  in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  territory,  and  all  experience  shows  that  the 
influence  of  the  gospel  in  favoring  the  intellectual 
elevation  of  a  community  is  second  only  to  its  ef- 
ficacy in  securing  the  salvation  of  the  sotu. — InUUir 
genetr. 

For  th»  New  England  Fanmr, 

AGBICVLTUBE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

While  residing  recently  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  superior 
independence  of  a  fanner  on  New  England  soil, 
even  with  a  small  fiEurm  and  with  small  means,  com- 
pared with  many  a  planter,  his  broad  plantation  and 
scores  of  negroes.  I  verily  believe  the  proprietor 
of  a  cottage  and  ten  acres  of  land  in  Vermont,  with 
a  willingness  and  a  disposition  to  work,  can  have 
more  of  the  ''comforts  of  life"  and  advantages  of 
education  for  his  children  than  a  majority  of  Geor- 
gian planten^  who  own  land  and  slaves  to  the 
■mount  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars.  Why 
is  tiusP 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  slave 
labor  ;^  partly  to  the  fkct  that  the  white  persons 
oomprismg  a  planters  fiimily,  firom  their  indolent 
habits,  are  mere  consumers;  in  some  degree  to 
the  high  prices  which  must  be  paid  for  all  manufac- 
tured articles,  but  most  of  all,  to  the  very  imperfect 
syatem  of  fiirming  which  prevails  almost  univer- 
aally. 

Most  of  Georgian  and  Oarolina  fkrmers,  as  Ikr 
as  my  observation  extended,  Jiever  make,  save,  nor 
apply  any  kind  of  manure.  Land  is  cultivated,  or 
ratlier  cropfied,  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  producing 
anything,  without  regard  to  rotation,  and  then  left 
eommon,  making  what  is  termed  ''old  fields." 

The  area  of  this  worn-out  land  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing itself,  planters  seeking  some  new  spot,  again  to 
practice  the  same  exhausting  process  of  till^e. 

Fanning  tools,  that  belong  as  far  badL  as  the 
•eventeeth  century;  plowing,  that  merely  scratches 
the  surfiwe;  overseers,  who  have  noiutelligetttfio* 
tions  of  agriculture ;  slaves,  who  cart  not  how  their 
work  Lb  performed ;  absence  of  home  markets  for 
fruit  and  other  perishable  products;  the  frequent 


and  entire  loss  of  crops  upon  land  shallowly  plowed 
in  seasons  of  droughts, — are  a  few  of  the  aisadvan* 
tages  and  features  common  to  Southern  fhrming. 

I  could  mention  the  names  of  many  planters, 
who,  thcnjgh  called  wealthy,  would  be  unable  to 
meet  their  current  expenses,  if  they  were  not  able, 
occasionally,  to  sell  a  negro  so  as  to  replenish  tiieir 
empty  purses.  ^  Such  are  generally  the  occupants 
of  worn-out  soiL 

Who  would  be  willing  to  exchange  his  New  Eng- 
land home  for  a  life  of  indolence  and  ease  in  the 
sunny  South  P  Who  would  barter  social,  religious 
and  educational  privileges,  for  the  sake  of  beinff  an 
isolated  occupant  of  leagues  of  soil,  and  an  absolute 
monarch  to  a  drove  of  slaves  P  Operabius. 

Barrtf  Vernumt 


THE  PVBLIO  LANDS. 

The  President's  Message  discloses  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  speculation  in  tiie  public  lands  has 
been  carried  for  a  year  past.  In  round  numbers 
the  quantity  sold  is  stated  at  9,200,060  acres,  and 
the  land  warrants  issued  have  been  for  30,300,000 
acres,  making  in  the  whole  39,500,000  acres.  Most 
of  the  warrants  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
sneculators,  and  are  finallv  sold  at  more  than  dou- 
ble the  price  of  those  sold  by  the  govemment. 

The  largest  amount  ever  disposed  of  in  any  for- 
mer year,  was  in  the  great  paper  money  expansion 
of  1836.  The  sales  uiat  year  reached  nearly  21,- 
000,000  acres,  while  this  year  they  have  gone  up 
to  nearly  double  that  amount  It  is  mudi  to  be 
regretted  that  a  more  healthful  and  prudent  system 
of  selling  the  public  lands  is  not  adopted,  so  that 
they  might  be  xept  open  for  many  years  to  come 
for  the  exclusive  benent  of  actual  settlers.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  disposal  of  them  has  been 

gushed  fon^ard  by  politicians,  this  has,  however, 
ecome  impossible,  and  in  a  few  years  all  the  good 
lands  owned  by  the  govemment  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  speculators,  and  held  at  speculators'  prices. 
This  will  be  likely  to  check  the  crowth  of  the  new 
Western  States,  and  operate  Iniuriouslv  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country.  The  exnaustion  of 
the  cheap  govemment  lauds,  and  a  restoration  of 
good  crons  of  breadstufis  in  Europe,  would  make 
excessively  hard  times  in  our  westem  ^in-grow- 
ing States,  especially  as  emigration  is  likely  to  be 
checked,  in  consequence  of  £eland  having  tieen  fbl- 
ly  relieved  of  her  surplus  population,  and  the  dis- 
content among  the  German  nations  having  in  a 
great  measure  passed  away.  The  inducement  to 
emigration  from  the  other  States  will  also  be  great- 
Iv  lessened,  after  the  price  of  lands  in  ihe  new 
States  have  been  put  up  to  speculatiug  prices,  and 
it  will  be  much  more  profitable  to  buy  and  cultivate 
a  farm  in  many  of  the  old  States,  at  say  $30  an 
acre,  ratiier  than  to  buy  wild  land  in  Kansas  or  Io- 
wa at  $5  to  $10  an  acre. 

It  is  believed  that  but  few  persons  in  the  north- 
em  and  middle  States  have  purchased  lands  in  the 
new  States,  for  speculative  purj^oses,  but  that  they 
have  mostly  been  taken  bv  capitalists  in  the  West- 
em  States.  Those  who  have  accumulated  large 
fortunes  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  lands  in  States 
where  the  government  lanas  have  been  neivly  or 
quite  sold  out,  have  invested  their  gains  in  lands  in 
the  new  States.  One  capitalist  in  Ohio  holds  eigh!y 
thousand  aeru  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  Illinois; 
and  in  the  State  of  Ohio  there  is  not  a  county  where 
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there  are  not  numerouB  holders  of  lands  in  IlliDois, 
Iowa,  Wisconsini  Nebraska  and  Kansas.   . 

The  years  of  the  greatest  speculation  in  western 
lands  have  been  1835,  in  which  12.566,000  acres 
were  sold ;  1 836,  in  which  the  sales  were  20,074,870 
acres.  In  1855  the  land  sales  again  rose  to  12>ck)0,- 
000  acres,  and  in  1856  to  40,000,000  acres. 

After  the  great  speculations  of  1836,  Ihe  sales 
fell  off  in  1837  to  5,601,103  acres,  in  1838  to  3,- 
416,907  acres,  and  in  1841  they  sank  as  low  as 
1,164,796  acres. 

The  average  sale  of  lands  from  1832  to  1852, 
inclusive,  was  4,920,000  acres  per  annum,  or  one- 
fjlh  only  of  what  was  marketed  in  the  last  fiscal 
years.  With  the  issue  of  land  warrants,  under  the 
acts  of  1852  and  1854,  the  speculations  again  re- 
commenced, and  have  now  reached  the  present  un- 
paralleled amount — 7Vaw//er. 


POMOLOOICAL  ADDEE88. 

• 

Amidst  the  rapid  strides  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  our  time,  it  is  Ratifying  to  know  that  Pomology 
has  not  been  stationary.  Few  subjects  exhibit  so 
remarkably  the  progress.of  civilization  and  improve- 
ment as  the  cultivation  of  fruit  It  is  now  only 
about  a  quarter  of  century  since  the  establishment 
of  the  oldest  horticultural  society  in  America. — 
Then,  these  associations  were  few  and  feeble ;  now 
they  are  numerous  and  influential,  extending  from 
the  British  Provinces  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean, — all  working  together  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  and  aiding  oar  association, 
whose  field  is  our  national  domain.  The  fruit  crop 
of  the  country  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  national  statistics;  now  it  exceeds  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annuallv,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  indispensable  pro- 
ducts of  our  Republic  Then  the  safes  of  fruit 
trees  were  numbered  by  hundreds,  now  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Then  choice  fruit  was  a  lux- 
ury to  be  found  only  in  the  palace  of  the  opulent ; 
now  it  helps  to  furnish  the  table  of  the  humble  cot- 
tager, and  comparatively  few  are  the  hamlets  which 
are  without  their  fruit  tree  or  grape  vine.  ^ 

It  is  only  eight  years  since  the  organization  of 
this  Pomological  Society ;  now  kindred  associations 
exist  in  various  districts  and  States,  and  are  exert- 
xnga  powerful  and  salutarv influence. 

This  improvement  is  full  of  promise,  and  encour- 
ages U8  to  greater  perseverance.  When  we  look 
Dack  to  the  aays  of  Duhamel,  Miller  and  Forsyth, 
we  perceive  that  we  have  raaide  laudable  progress. 
When  we  compare  those  numerous  splendid  varie- 
ties which  we  have  obtained  vnth  the  limited  cata- 
logues of  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  we 
may  well  be  proud  of  our  actual  knowledge.  From 
the  days  of  Henry  Fourth  of  France,  wnen  his  fa- 
vorite boif  Chretien  was  almost  the  only  good  pear ; 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  to 
Holland  to  obtain  lettuce  for  her  royal  table,  down 
to  the  present  century,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
advance,  but  in  our  day  it  has  indeed  been  astonish- 
ing, and  still  cur  course  is  onward  and  upward* 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

When  Van  Mons,  the  patient  and  skilful  observer, 
was  successfully  expeimentinff  in  Europe,  our  Coxe, 
Prince,  Lowell,  i  dearborn,  Manning,  and  others, 
had  commenced  their  course,  and  obtained  some 
good  results.    Then  most  of  our  pears  were  pro- 


pagated on  suckers  taken  from  the  forest ;  now  we 
see  millions  of  young  vigorous  trees  cultivated,  sold, 
and  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  where 
twenty  years  since  not  a  single  specimen  of  the 
Pyrus  was  to  found.  The  public  no  longer  tidimile 
the  man  who  plants  a  tree  with  the  hope  of  gath- 
ering its  fruit  with  his  own  hands,  or  the  saving  of 
seeds  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  fruits.  Truei 
Van  Mons  was  ridiculed  all  his  life,  and  only  ap- 
preciated by  such  pioneers  as  Davy,  Poiteau,  Diel 
and  Drapiez.  His  nurseries  were  thrice  destroyed, 
as  inld,  worthless  thorn  bushes,  under  the  nlse 
pretence  of  '^public  utility."  llii^  vras  an  irrepar»- 
ble  loss,  for  however  mudi  his  system  be  discussed 
and  distrusted,  it  is  still  true  that  the  results  of  his 
experience  have  been  most  beneficial  to  the  world. 

•  •.  •  #  •  • 

By  the  reports  from  individual  fruit  growers,  and 
from  associations,  it  appears  that  some  varieties  of 
the  pear  succeed  equally  as  well  in  the  extreme 
south  part  of  our  Union  as  in  the  north.  A  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  Territory  recently  informed  me 
that  settlers  there  had  already  provided  themselves 
with  extensive  orchards,  and  from  which  they  gath- 
er fruits  of  great  size  and  excellence.  He  also 
makes  a  similar  report  in  relation  to  Washington 
Territory,  and  instances  among  others  an  orchard 
of  one  hundred  acres,  which  is  now  yielding  a  large 
annual  income  to  its  proprietor. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

When  we  consider  the  process  of  the  grape 
culture  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio,  and  its  great  in- 
crease in  other  States,  amounting  now  to  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars  annually — the  immense 
quantities  of  peaches  and  strawberries  brought  to 
our  markets,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  apple, 
the  pear,  and  other  fruits  throughout  our  land,  and 
the  millions  of  trees  annually  sent  out  from  this 
vicinity  and  other  parts,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate 
the  future  importance  of  fruit  culture,  whether 
viewed  as  a  means  of  ftimishing  luxuries  for  our 
table,  or  articles  of  domestic  andioreign  commerce. 

•  #  •  •  •  • 

In  respect  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining  choioa 
varieties  from  seed,  I  urged  you  *<to  plant  the  mod 
mature  andpafed  Med  of  the  most  hardy  and  vif^ 
orotu  sorts. 

Additional  experience  has  confirmed  my  faith  in 
this  doctrine ;  for,  where  seeds  have  been  obtained 
from  cross  fertilization  of  healthv  and  strong  grow* 
ers,  the  progeny  has  partaken  of  the  same  charao- 
ter ;  but,  where  the  parents  have  been  of  slender 
habit,  or  slow  growth,  the  offspring  hare  exhibited 
corresponding  qualities.  If  this  fact  may  be  relied 
upon,  though  the  process  of  artificial  impregnation 
be  difiicult  and  teaious,  yet,  pursued  witn  skill  and 
perseverance,  it  will  ultimately  secure  a  rich  reward. 
We  should  not  be  disheartened  by  the  poor  success 
of  Duhamel,  or  of  Mr.  Knight,  with  his  hybridized 
pears ;  for  the  failure  of  the  latter  is  attributable  to 
the  selection  of  inferior  varieties,  from  which  his 
seedlings  were  raised.  In  reliance  upon  natural 
fertilization,  I  would  still  encoura^  the  continual 
planting  of  the  seeds  of  choice  varieties  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  in  the  belief  that  new  and  valuable  varie- 
tie»  may  thus  be  obtained.  By  these  various  pro- 
cesses, we  shall  have  continual  accessions  to  our  col- 
lections of  such  choice  fruits  as  the  Beurre  dair- 
geau,  Beunu  d'Anjou,  and  Doyenne  Boussock  pears. 
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Let  nothing  diBcoorage  yoo  in  this  most  hopeful 
depaxtment  of  pomology.    Qo  on,  persevere ; 

**QlTe  ihnr  eodoATon  to  the  mjitle  art. 
Try  tftry  febeoM,  and  ripw  rlews  Impart ; 
Who  knows  what  meed  thj  labors  may  awatt  ? 
What  ^orioas  firolts  thy  eonqoesta  may  create  ?" 

These  are  triumphs  worthy  of  the  highest  am- 
hition,  conquests  which  leave  no  wound  on  the 
heart  of  memory,  no  stain  on  the  wing  of  time.  He 
who  only  adds  one  really  valuable  variety  to  our 
list  of  fruits  is  a  public  benefactor.  I  had  rather 
be  the  man  who  planted  that  umbrageous  tr§e, 
from  whose  bending  branches  future  generations 
shall  pluck  the  luscious  fruit,  when  I  am  sleeping 
beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,  than  he  who  has 
conquered  armies.  I  would  prefer  the  honor  of 
introdudnff  the  Baldwin  apple,  the  Seckel  pear, 
Hovey's  Seedling  strawberry,  aye,  or  the  Black 
Tartarian  cherry  from  the  Crimea,  to  the  proudest 
victory  which .  has  been  won  upon  that  blood- 
stained soiL 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Time  admonishes  me  to  be  brief,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  allodihg  to  the  appropriate  locoHon, 
joi{  andireaHnent  offrmiiruM.  These  are  subjects 
surrounded  with  mystery,  and  which  can  be  relieved 
only  by  study  and  personal  experience.  The  im- 
portance of  thorough  draining,  and  perfect^repar- 
ation  of  the  soil  have  not  received  the  c^sidera- 
tion  they  deserve;  especially  where  its  silidous 
character  does  not  furmsh  a  ready  natural  conduo- 
tor  to  superfluous  moisture.  Thorough  draining  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  cultivation.  In 
cold,  wet,undiained  grounds,  the  disease  of  trees 
commences  at  the  root,  which  absorbes  injurious 
substances,  and  the  tree  ceases  properly  to  elabo- 
rate its  nutritious  matter.  Wherever  there  is  an 
excess  of  water,  and  consequently  too  low  a  tem- 
j)erature,  and  the  soil  is  not  properly  drained  and 
thoroughly  worked,  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant 
are  soon  impaired,  and  its  functions  deranged.  I 
ani  mcUned  to  think  that  death  by  drowning  is 
quite  as  common  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  so'  sud- 
den. How  many  of  the  diseases,  such  as  the  spot- 
tang  of  the  leaf  and  fruit,  the  cancer,  fungi  and  de- 
composition of  the  bark,  are  attributable  to  this 
cause,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Perfect  drain- 
age, which  should  always  be  accompanied  with  sub- 
soiling  or  trenching,  permits  the  air  and  light  to 
penetrate  and  sweeten  the  soil,  warms  it,  and  pre- 
pares its  latent  fertilizing  properties  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  plant. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  England  says :  «I  have  frequently 
found  the  soil  of  a  tM-dratned  field  higher  m  tem- 
perature fromlO  told  degrees  than  that  of  another 
field  not  so  drained,  though  in  every  other  respect 
the  soils  were  similar."  Another  advantage  is,  that 
vegetation  seldom  or  never  suffers  from  the  drought, 
where  the  soil  has  been  properly  drained  and 
worked. 

The  necessity  of  thorough  drainage  and  perfect 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  is  not  less  for  fruits  in 
onen  cultivation,  than  for  the  grape  under  glass, 
where  one  of  the  pre-requisites  has  ever  been  the 
periect  drainage  of  the  border. 

•  ••••• 

My  experience  has  so  often  been  solicited  by 
priviite  communication  in  relation  to  the  pear  upon 


the  quince  gtodt,  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  introduce 
it  in  this  connection,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  founded.  Many  varieties  of  the  pear  thus  graft- 
ed grow  vigorously,  and  bear  abundantly.  I  am 
aware  that  an  impression  has  prevailed  in  the  minds 
of  some,  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear 
on  the  quince  stock,  an  impression  which  must  have 
arisen  from  an  iDj[udiciou8  selection  of  varieties,  oic 
improper  cultivation.  In  this  opinion,  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  I  am  sustained  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  his 
address  before  the  North  Western  Assocution  of 
Fruit  Growers  in  Iowa,  and  by  other  distinguished 
pomolo^ts.  Pears  upon  the  quince  should  be 
planted  in  a  luxuriant  deep  soil,  and  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  nutriment  and  good  cultivation.  They 
should  always  be  planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
place  where  they  were  grafted,  so  thatUie  point  of 
junction  may  be  three  or  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. The  pear  will  then  firequently  form  roots  in- 
dependently of  the  quince,  and  thus  we  combine  in 
the  tree  both  early  fruiting  from  the  quince,  and 
the  strength  and  longevity  of  the  pear  stock. 

For  instance,  of  trees  of  the  same  variety,  stand- 
ing side  by  side  in  my  own  grounds  for  ten  yeersr 
and  enjoying  the  saxne  treatment,  those  on  the 
quince  stock  have  attained  a  larger  size,  and  have 
borne  for  seven  years  abundant  crops,  while  those 
upon  the  pear  stock  have  scarcely  yielded  a  fruit 
We  have,  also,  others  on  the  quince,  which  twenty- 
five  years  since  were  obtained  at  the  nursery  of  w. 
Parmenter,  where  now  is  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  which  have 
borne  good  crops  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
are  stili  productive  and  healtiiy. 

That  tne  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  pear 
upon  the  quince  has  been  a  great  blessing,  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  especially  in  gardens,  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  large  towns  and  cities.  And  as  to  itf 
adaptation  to  the  orchard,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  succeed  well,  if  the  soil,  selection  and 
cultivation  be  appropriate.  A  gentleman  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  planted  in  the  years 
1848  and  '49  as  many  dwarf  pear  trees  as  he  could 
set  on  an  acre  of  land  at  the  distance  of  eieht  by 
twelve  feet,  and  between  these  rows  he  planted 
quince  bushes.  In  the  fifth  year  from  planting  he 
gathered  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  pears, 
and  sixty  bushels  of  quinces.  Uf  the  farmer  he 
sold  seventy  bushels  at  five  to  six  dollars  per  bush- 
el, and  he  now  informs  me  that  he  has  lost  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  origmal  trees,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder are  in  healthful  condition. — AL  P.  Wilder^s 
Address  at  Rochester, 


ninrois  state  tbahsactiohs. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  Secretary  of  our 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  have  received  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  occupying  a  period  of  two 
years,  1863--54. 

Among  the  interesting  papers  which  it  contains, 
is  one  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  giving  a  brief  history  of 
the  agricultural  associations  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  the  annual  address  for  1853,  by  Prof.  Tufi- 
NER,  together  with  a  plan  for  a  State  University ; 
capital  addresses  by  William  S.  Wait,  before  the 
HUlsboro'  Society ;  by  E.  B.  Bob,  before  the  Mo- 
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Lean  county  society;  J.  A.  Wight,  before  the  Tase- 
well  county  society,  and  another  at  the  North 
Western  Fruit  Grower's  Association.  It  also  con- 
tains  essays  on  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  pear 
and  its  culture,  transplanting  evergreens,  culture  of 
the  grape,  wine  culture  and  wine  making;  on  vete* 
Hnary  scieuce,  origin  and  character  of  prairie  soils, 
on  insects,  air  currents,  flax,  swine,  birds,  imple* 
ments,  and  other  subjects.  The  volume  contains 
much  valuable  matter,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  use- 
ful to  the  people  of  the  State.  There  is  room  for 
considerable  improvement  in  the  printing,  and  if 
one^fourth  of  it  were  entirely  omitted — being  mere 
lists  of  entries  or  premiums — the  volume  would  be 
improved  and  a  considerable  expense  saved.  We 
may  well  refer  them  to  the  volumes  of  Massachu- 
setts Transactions,  as  models  in  these  particulars. 


For  tks  Kew  Bngland  Fanner, 

PBACH  AHD  PLUM  TEBES. 

Peach  trees,  having  so  freauently  fidled  of  late  in 
giving  good  crops,  are  rootea  up  or  neglected  by 
many  cultivators,  in  renons  where  the  winters  are 
severe.  Nevertheless,  I  think  there  is  more  hope 
of  them  than  of  plum  trees.  The  winter  of  1854 
— 55  was  so  intensely  coldi  that  nearly  all  the 
buds  of  peach  trees  were  killed  throughout  New 
England,  and  in  the  spring,  they  could  be  shaken 
or  rubbed  off  easily  with  the  hand.  Is  there  no 
remedy  for  this  evil  P  I  know  of  no  certain  reme- 
dy, so  long  as  they  stand  out  of  doors.  Some  that 
may  be  particulu'ly  sheltered  by  buildings,  may 
more  frequently  escape  than  others.  Or  if  we  can 
adopt  some  method  by  which  the  roots  of  the 

geach  tree  may  be  kept  warmer,  I  think  we  might 
nd,  at  least,  a  partial  remedv. 

I  have  several  times  noticea,  that  old  peach  trees, 
neglected  and  grass-bound,  bear  more  or  less  most 
every  year,  though  much  could  not  be  said  of  the 
fruit.  But  the  buds  could  not  have  been  killed  by 
frost,  and  this  is  important.  Are  not  the  roots  of 
a  tree  partly  covered  with  sod  (living  sod,  firmly 
knit  together,)  warmer  than  those  in  loose,  unpro- 
tected loam  ?  And  if  so,  is  not  the  sap  in  the 
branches  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  consequent- 
ly, are  not  the  buds  less  fikelj  to  get  killed  ?  The 
temperature  of  a  living  tree  is  never  so  high  or  so 
low  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere — ^keeping  with- 
in the  compass  of  from  about  40  to  60  or  70  deg. 
Fah.  A  tree,  in  short,  is  a  pretty  accurate  repre- 
resentative  of  the  warmth  oi  the  soil  in  which  it 
stands. 

But  I  imagine  the  reader  asking,  "Would  you  let 
the  soil  around  the  peach  tree  run  to  sod  ?^  No ; 
I  would  keep  the  earth  well  tilled,  and  apply  the 
artificial  sod,  or  something  as  good  or  better,  in  the 
ML  Mulch  them  with  luiy,  straw,  or  potato  vines ; 
by  which  means  the  earth  will  be  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cold,  and  the  buds  may  be  saved. 
At  any  rate,  the  trees  will  not  be  injured  thereby, 
unless  the  mice  should  be  collected  and  tempted  to 
spoil  their  teeth  on  the  rough  butts — which,  if 
feared,  heap  up  a  little  earth. 

To  raise  peaches  in  New  England,  a  &vorable 
position  is  important.  Elevated  land,  with  a  slope 
to  the  west,  I  should  prefer  for  the  trees,  as  tne 


east  winds  cannot  touch  them,  which  seem  to  be 
worse  than  the  north.  This  is  the  position  of  my 
garden,  and  the  past  vear  I  had  several  of  my  most 
advanced  trees  loadea  ^ith  fruit,  which  was  a  rarity 
in  the  community. 

Seedling  peaches  have  done  well  with  me,  and 
some  of  my  oldest  are  such.  Out  of  seven  which 
have  borne,  only  one  has  proved  a  dinff-stone  with 
firm  flesh.    The  rest  are  good  or  excellent 

The  practice  of  heading  in  peach  trees  in  the 
summer  or  early  fall,  I  think  important ;  yet  some 
trees  are  naturallv  heavier  and  earlier  bearers  than 
others.  Crawfora's  Late  is  rather  shy,  yet  the 
Late  Admirable  bears  early  and  abundant,  and  the 
fruit  is  laige  and  handsome,  with  a  delicate  blush, 
and  in  quauty  is  decidedly  champaigne. 

Plum  trees  are  sinectires.  That  worse  than  Efiyp- 
tian  plague,  the  curoulio,  takes  ail  the  fruit.  A  si- 
lent and  unseen  enemy,  there  seems  to  be  no  strat- 
agem yet  discovered  to  keep  it  at  bay,  or  to  foil  its 
Indian  mode  of  warfare.  Three  trees  of  mine, 
which  set  full  of  fruit,  only  produced  two  plums  t 
Yet  they  had  been  frequentiv  treated  with  lime,  al- 
so salt  and  water.  A  orooa  of  chickens  under  a 
tree  is  a  partial  preventive ;  but  something  better 
yet  must  oe  discovered,  else  plum  trees  must  be  re- 
worked with  peaches,  or  rooted  upas  eumberers  of 
the  eai^.  I  have  a  few  more  resources  left,  which 
will  beTUed  before  capitulation. 

fFeH  Medford,  Dec,  1856.    D.  W.  Loihbop. 


WILL  TV&HIPS  FATTEH  POEK  f 

Having  been  suceessftil  in  raising  a  good  crop  of 
English  turnips,  I  hardly  knew  in  what  way  I  could 
dispose  of  them  all,  when  a  neighbor  informed  me 
tiiat  an  acquaintance  of  his  tola  him  he  had  found 
English  turnips,  washed  clean,  boUed  and  meal 
mixed  with  them,  to  be  excellent  for  fettening  hogH, 
&c.,  tiiat  he  had  tried  them,  and  could  also  recom- 
mend them.  Notwithstanding  I  have  confidence 
in  their  judgment,  yet  I  could  hardlv  suppose  that 
English  turnips  possessed  very  largely*or  fettening 
material  for  swine  :  but  have  commenced  feeding 
mine  with  them,  and  find  them  eaten  as  well  as 
potatoes,  and  from  present  appearances  am  not  pre- 
pared to  sav  they  are  not  equal,  although  I  nave 
until  recently  thought  them  worthless  for  hogs. 

Vassaiboro\  llth  mo.,  1856.        D.  Tabes. 

Note. — ^The  more  meal  with  turnips,  the  better 
for  fattening  hogs.  The  material  contained  in  tur- 
nips is  of  me  muscle  making  kind,  rather  than  oil 
or  fat  making.  Turnips  will  therefore  be  good  for 
this  part  of  nutrition,  and  serve  to  make  them 
fleshy.  Ruta  baga  or  Swedes  will  keep  store  hon 
in  good  order,  but  we  never  knew  mesa  pork  made 
by  them,  or  the  flat  turnip. — Maine  Fanner, 


Labor  of  the  Jawb. — ^Baron  Liebig's  discovery 
in  animal  physiology,  that  the  excessive  labor  of 
the  jaws  in  the  mastication  of  food,  wasted  the 
beast's  muscle,  and  retarded  his  progress,  has  been 
ftdlv  confirmed  by  practice ;  and  instead  of  feeding, 
as  formerly,  upon  nay  or  whole  turnips  thrown  to 
them,  our  stock  have  their  food  ^minced"  for  them 
by  different  descriptions  of  cutting-machines.  Such 
is  the  advantage  obtained  bv  this  mode  of  feeding, 
that  lambs  fed  with  the  ua  of  a  turnip-cutter  are 
worth  more  at  the  end  of  a  winter*  by  A.  per  head. 
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than  lambs  fed  upon  whole  turnips,  the  cost  of 
nsinff  the  machine  oeing  but  Is.  per  head,  and  the 
machine  itself  not  more  than  £o ;  thus  effecting  a 
saying  of  70s.  an  acre  upon  the  turnip  crop. 


For  tMe  N«90  Bntfiami  Farmer. 

HEALTHT  BBBAD. 

Bread  is  uniTersaUy  acknowledged  to  be  the  staff 


Granted,  that  we  cannot  eat  a  meal  of  such  hard 
bread  in  four,  or  even  in  eisht  minutes,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  compelled  to  demote  thirty  minutes  to 
the  purpose ;  so  much  the  better.  God,  in  nature, 
neyer  intended  a  man  should  eat  his  meal  in  five  or 
ten  minutes,  although  hundreds  boast  that  they 
want  no  more.  The  gpreat  normal  changes  on  our 
food,  which  were  intended  by  die  Ci^ator,  can  ney- 
er  be  effected  by  bolting  it ;  that  is,  by  swallowing 
several  pounds  of  it  in  five  minutes.    Nor  do  we 


of  life ;   and  yet,  on  no  one  point  among  house-  *T«^'  ,r  ™    ?'  i    ""     •  "S?  ,     .  ^"^^  "^"^  "^ 
keepers  is  the/e  such  a  divenSty  of  pracdce  as  in  §"?  ^,^^  "  °*^^^  P^^"^  "^  ^  l»«^r  way,  as  we 


regturd  to  the  preparation  of  this  ni^hiy  use^  and, 
I  mij^ht  even  say,  indispensable  article. 

Fkrst :  'there  is  an  unending  diversity  of  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  matenaC  Thus,  a  few  urefer 
wheat  meal,  or  that  which  is  unbolted ;  but  tne  hi 
greater  number  prefer  to  have  it  bolted  or  sifted. 
with  maxiv,  the  nner  it  is  the  better.  Others  pre- 
fer rye.  hx  very  many  parts  of  New  England,  even 
at  this  late  day,  a  large  number  of  the  people  pre- 
fer simple  rye  bread.  With  us  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, a  mixture  of  rye  and  Indian  is  deemed 
preferable.  In  a  few  portions  of  our  country,  com 
meal  is  greatly  preferred  for  bread ;  and  in  a  still 
tmaller  seeticm,  bread  of  budi wheat  or  oatmeaL 

Secondly:  the  methods  of  preparing  bread  are 
as  various  as  the  materiaL  The  great  oody  of  our 
housekeepers  are  thoroughly  imbued  wiUi  the  idea 
that  all  bread  must  be  raised,  if  possible.  Thev 
dread  hetunf  bread,  as  they  would  the  pla^e  itselL 
But  they  confound  heavmess  (such  as  is  formed 
when  brmd  made  of  verv  fine  flour  fells  firom  the 
upper  crust,  and  is  doughy,  or  rather  leady,)  wiUl 
mere  solldl^.  Hence,  some  device  there  must  be 
to  diminish  the  adfaenveness  of  the  mass,  whether 
in  order  to  make  a  large  loa(  to  encourage  that 
indolenee  which  prevails  about  mastication  and  sal- 
ivadoD,  or  to  add  to  the  amount  of  gustatory  en- 
joyment, by  bringing  more  of  the  mass,  with  a 
a%hter  efibat,  in  contact  with  the  papillae  of  the 
tongue,  deponent  is  not  able  to  say. 

One  thii^,  however,  he  can  say,  via.,  that  all  the 
forms  of  raimng  bread  which  have  ever  been  invent- 
ed, so  fer  as  he  is*  informed,  stand  entirely  arrayed 
•l^ainst  pleasure,  economy  and  health,  Bread  not 
zmsed,  is,  in  reality,  always  sweeter,  more  eoonomi- 
cal«  and  more  healthfuL 

Such  a  statement  I  well  know,  so  fer  as  it  is  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon,  will  not  please  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  your  readers.  Espeduly  will  it  be  likely 
to  displease  the  friends  of  some  of  our  fashionable 
eflervescing  mixtures,  such  as  are  frequently  adver- 
tised in  the  papers.  If  bread  is  to  be  raised  at  all, 
I  greatly  prefer  to  raise  it  by  effervescence ;  and 
]>erhaps  the  "dietetic  saleratus,"  which  I  see  adver- 
tised  m  the  papers,  the  Meming  Post,  &&,  may  be 
as  good  as  anythinjif.  Yet,  I  repeat  the  assertion — 
although  in  repeating  it,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am 
in  danger  of  treading  rather  heavily  on  the  toes  of 
oinr  ancestors  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  offending  the 
pride  of  the  present  generation — that  it  is  wrong 
to  raise  bread,  any  way.  The  very  argument  usu- 
ally brought  in  fev0  of  the  practice,  constitutes  its 
strongest  objection-* viz.,  that  without  being  raised, 
it  is  not  so  easily  masticated.  Why,  the  harder 
our  bread  is,  provided  we  do  not  breiUL  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  in  chewing  it,  the  better.  Wheat 
hteadt  tea  exunple,  ]b  true  bread,  just  in  proportion 
as  it  approximates  in  the  degree  of  solidity  to  the 
character  of  the  unground  wheat  firom  which  it  is 
made. 


do  in  the  former. 

But  why,  then,  should  we  grind  our  grain  at  all  P 
I  shall  doubtless  "be  asked.  For  if  it  be  true  that 
the  true  art  (^bread-making  consists  in  breaking  the 
tmtUUr  kemdi  of  the  srain,  and  then  moulding 
them,  as  it  were,  into  Utrgtr  kamdgf  or,  hi  other 
words,  into  cakes  or  loaves,  why  should  it  be  ground 
at  all  P  By  eating  it  hi  the  kernel,  it  will  be  add- 
ed, we  should  save  ourselves  mueh  time  and  trou- 
ble. 

The  reply  to  these  oljeotions  is  as  follows :  In 
the  present  highly  refined  state  of  society,  very  few 
people  have  teeth  of  such  perfection,  as  to  be  able 
to  masticate  very  thoroughly  the  snudler  grains,  as 
they  come  from  the  Creator's  hands.  And  if  they 
could,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  art  may  not 
m  this  respect  improve  nature.  The  process  of 
mixing  and  baking  bread,  even  though  lul  fermen- 
tation is,  by  its  rapidity,  precluded,  seems  to  m- 
creasain  no  slight  degree  its  sweetness.  Whether 
there  is,  in  such  circumstances,  a  corresponding 
loss  of  nutriment,  as  there  eertainly  is  in  fermenta- 
tion, is,  I  grant,  quite  undetermined. 

The  woiii  fermentation  will  recall  another  oIk 
jection,  which  not  a  few  will  be  likely  to  interpose. 
They  will  say,  '<But  we  always  thought  bread  raised 
with  yeast  or  leaven  was  greatly  preferable  to  that 
which  is  raised  by  eflervescing,  mm  o^er  mixtures  j 
above  all,  by  saleratua."  The  latter,  of  course,  i» 
obiectionable,  as  everybody  admits  $  but  why  the 
otoer  effervescing  mixtures  should  be  preferable  to 
yeast,  will  not  be,  by  the  class  of  persons  to  which 
I  refer,  so  readily  understood. 

But  the  chemists  can  tell  them,  and  this,  too^ 
without  any  very  great  show  of  leanung,  that  in  all 
fermentation,  tnere  is  a  chanse  of  the  saccharine,, 
or  nutritious  pert  of  the  hteana,  into  carbonic  acid 
M  and  wine ;  both  of  which,  and  most  certainly 
the^  last,  involve  a  real  loss  in  the  same  proportion* 
This  is  not  alL  Teast,  or  leaven,  not  only  induces 
fermentation,  and  thus  induces  a  loss  of  nutritious 
substance,  but  that  fermentation  is,  practically  and 
really,  the  first  stage  of  decomposition  or  putrefeo- 
tion;  so  that  he  who  eats  raised  or  fermented 
bread,  eats  putrified  or  rotten  bread.  At  least,  it 
IS  partly  rotten,  and  can  never  be  so  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  normal  stomach  as  that  which  is 
pure. 

My  subject  is  not  exhausted,  but  I  have  written 
at  sufficient  length,  for  once.       W.  A.  Alooit. 

DieUtie  BuiUuU,  La  Grange  Flaee,  Dee,  10, 1866. 


Agbicultubal  Wealth  of  Englanix— If  the 
mines  of  California  were  to  produce  one  million  of 
dollars  per  week  for  two  hundred  years,  the  amount 
would  be  something  short  of  the  estimated  value  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  with  their  appurtenances,  of 
old  England,— which  Js  said  to  be  f  10,860,000,000. 


^ 
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PEABS-A  FBUIT  BOOM. 

Through  the  kind  remembranoeB  of  Col.  Wild 
KR,  of  Dcorchester,  we  have  from  his  highly  cultivat- 
ed and  prolific  grounds  the  following  pears :  the 
Bewrre  tPAnJou,  BdU  Epine  Duma$y  Beurre 
ZjanglieTf  WitUer  JVWit,  Beurrt  (TAremberg  and 
Lawrtnee,  These  pears  are  now,  about  the  middle 
of  December,  not  only  sound,  but  having  nearly  all 
their  original  plumpness,  and  freshness  of  color. 
These  qualities  are  preserved,  we  suppose,  by  the 
aid  of  a  Jrmt  rocmi,  after  great  care  is  observed  in 
gathering  and  packing  away.  In  his  late  address 
before  the  American  Pomolo^cal  Society  at  Roch- 
ester, CoL  Wilder  states  that  success  in  preserving 
fruit  can  only  be  attained  by  having  a  "perfect  con- 
trol of  the  temperature,  moisture  and  light ;"  and 
that  after  having  built  and  managed  four  fruit 
rooms  upon  different  plans,  he  b  of  the  opinion 
that  a  proper  equilibrium  of  temperature  and  mois- 
ture cannot  ordinarily  be  obtained  without  the  use 
of  ice.  This  must  be  gained  by  an  ice  apartment 
above  the  fruit  room,  with  descending  flues  for  the 
oold  air,  so  as  to  preserve  an  equable  temperature 
and  moisture,  and  hold  the  ripening  process  in  sus- 
pense. 

A  gentleman  from  8U  Louis  has  informed  us 
that  a  room  on  this  principle  was  constructed  in 
that  city  several  years  ago,  and  that  ripe  strawber- 
ries had  been  kept  in  it  for  the  space  of  six  months 
without  any  perceptible  change  in  color  or  taste ; 
that  butchers  there  store  their  beef  in  quantities, 
and  that  it  accommodates  laige  numbers  of  persons 
in  preserving  whatever  articles  they  may  possess  of 
a  rapidly  perishable  nature,  and  which  they  cannot 
dispose  of  at  the  time.  Eggs  are  brought  there  in 
great  numbers,  packed  in  oats,  in  boxes  of  particular 
dimensionB,  and  when  a  suflficient  number  of  these 
boxes  is  collected,  they  are  sent  to  K«)w  Orleans 
and  exchanged,  a  box  of  the  eggs  and  oats  fbr  a 
Ik>x  .of  oranges  and  lemons;  the  latter  are  then 
taken  to  the  preserring-room,  and  when  the  mar- 
^t  is  quick,  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  these  fruits, 
they  are  sent  all  over  the  city  by  peddlers,  or  sold 
at  the  groceries,  as  they  may  prefer.  Slaughtered 
hogs  may  also  be  kept  there  until  the  market  is  &- 
vorahle  for  profitable  sales.  Butter  made  on  the 
Mississippi*  and  particularly  on  the  Missouri,  is 
brought  in  barrels,  almost  by  cargoes,  and  often 
arrives  in  a  liquid  state.  It  is  then  deposited  in 
the  preserving  room,  and  in  three  days  the  hoops 
may  be  knocked  off,  and  the  staves  taken  away, 
leaving  the  butter  sufficiently  cooled  to  be  cut  up 
and  packed  in  •convenient  parcels,  or  moulded  into 
ftincy  ftxrms. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  something  of  this 
sort  has  not  long  innce  been  devised  in  this  city,  or 
neighborhood,  where  so  much  beef  and  pork  are 
padied,  and  so  many  delicious  and  costly  fruits  are 
|«x)duce4#    It  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  a 


room  possessing  such  qualities  fbr  preservation 
would  become  a  source  of  profit  to  its  proprietor. 

Our  informant  describes  the  rooms  of  Ybich  we 
have  spoken  as  covering  quite  a  large  surface,  but 
were  low,  the  preserving  room  not  being  more  than 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  the  ice  chamber  only  high 
enough  to  admit  a  sufficient  body  of  ice  to  keep  the 
temperature  a  little  above  the  freeiing  point  The 
floor  descended  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the 
edges,  where  troughs  received  and  conveyed  away 
all  the  water  that  might  drip  from  the  ice. 

Comparatively  few  persons  eat  a  good  pear  in 
the  month  of  December,  lliere  are  always  some 
in  the  market,  even  much  later  than  this,  but  the 
price  of  them  is  an  interdiction  to  most  of  us.  This 
ought  not  to  be  so.  But  until  apple$  become  so 
plenty  as  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  all  classes, 
we  will  not  too  earnestly  press  the  matter  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  pear— only  hoping  that  all  who 
can  afford  to  do  so,  will  annually  plant  and  nourish 
a  few  of  the  best  varieties. 

We  believe,  then,  that  not  only  our  own  State, 
but  the  nation,  is  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  introduced  and  tested  a  great  variety  of  pears, 
and  who  are  from  time  to  time  recommending 
those  that  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  their  own  per- 
sonal crituasm,  or  that  of  the  horticultural  or  po- 
mological  societies.  There  are  few  more  lealous  or 
persevering,  or  who  have  accomplished  more  in  this 
good  work,  than  Col.  Wilder.  The  fruits  before 
us  are  evidences  of  his  skilL  The  ffinter  ^elis 
and  Lawnnct  were  as  near  perfection  as  anything 
we  can  conceive  of  in  a  pear.  Most  of  the  others 
were  more  add,  and  would  therefbre  be  preferred 
by  many. 

For  the  Nem  Mngkmd  Farwm* 

MB.  8HELD0H*8  HEI7EB. 

Mb.  Editor  :— It  is  suted  by  Mr.  8.,  of  W., 
that  the  huUer  produds  of  his  three-year  old  heif- 
er have  far  exceeded  those  of  Mr.  Osbom's  heifer, 
of  which  I  save  you  noUce  last  month.  The  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  S.  are  decidedly  intere«iting.  I  wish 
he  had  stated  about  the  nze  or  weight  of  his  heifer, 
and  the  manner  in  whkh  $he  had  been  fed.  No  one 
can  better  appreciate  the  necessity  of  havfng  all 
such  facts  diBtmctlv  known,  than  Mr.  S. 

The  price  affixea  for  his  heifer,  $500,  gives  to  his 
statements  an  air  of  romance,  fbr  no  one  can  be  so 
green,  as  for  a  moment  to  think  that  $500  would 
be  paid  for  an  American  animal,  without  some  ped- 
igree attached.  Those  who  pay  such  sums,  pa^ 
them  for  the  appendages,  more  than  for  the  ani- 
mal Do  not  misunderstand  me  in  saying  that 
such  appendages  are  really  d^ny  value,  but  such 
is  the  way  of  the  world ;  and  no  one  understands 
this  matter  better  than  yourself.  If  Mr.  S.  had 
valued  his  heifer  at  $200,  instead  of  $500,  in  my 
judgment  he  would  have  been  nearer  right.  I  do 
not  oelieve  it  would  be  wise  to  pay  $500  for  any 
animal  of  the  kind,  whatever  name  she  may  beer. 

December  13,  1806.  •. 
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Por  th€  Amp  JSngtand  Farmer, 

MILLI0H8  OF  DOLLARS. 

Mil  Editor  t^A  few  weeks  since  I  wrote  a 
ehort  article,  which,  with  mv  name  attached,  was 
published  in  the  Farmer,  This  was  an  "adventu- 
rous flight**  for  such  a  man  as  I ;  and  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  signature  at  the  end  of  an  article  in 
a  paper  that  counts  its  readers  by  tms  of  thou- 
sands, I  thought  was  glory  enough  for  me,  but  it 
was  only  a  part  of  m]r  harvest  of  fame.  Immedi* 
ately  after  its  publication,  a  letter  bearing  my  ad- 
dress, with  the  "Esq."  most  politely  added,  arrived 
at  our  village  post  office,  aft  the  way  from  New 
York.  Maybe,  thought  I,  as  the  letter  was  hurried- 
ly opened, — I  thought  it  very  loWf  to  be  sure, — 
mayoe,  Vm  getting  up  in  the  world!  Here,  a  New 
York  gentleman  hu  oeen  reading  the  Farmer,  and 
my  ''piece,"  too,  or  he  would  never  have  known 
my  name.  He  must  have  seen  something  about  it 
that  he  liked,  for  he  solicits  my  correspondence. 
He  don't  ask  a  favor  of  me,  9s  the  king  did  of  Pat, 
when  he  spoke  to  him.  But  it  is  myself,  so  he  tells 
me  expressly,  that  is  to  be  benefited.  He  proposes 
to  admit  me  as  a  partner  in  a  very  laudable  enter- 
prise in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  by  which— I  have 
nis  very  words — ^**miUioiisof  dollars  will  be  made." 
Isn't  that  Pnncdyf  A  very  small  share  of  that 
Bum  ought  to  satisfy  the  humble  ambition  of  the 
twenty-acre  fiumer  that  I  am.  And  so  at  last 
the  way  to  a  fortune  is  open  before  me !  He  don't 
keep  'Mark"  on  anything,  as  theadverti^ments  do, 
that  offer  to  put  greenhorns  in  the  way  of  making 
fortunes  without  work,  but  he  gives  me  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  process  by  which  these  ''many  mil- 
lions of  dollars'*  are  to  be  secured,  together  with 
his  name  in  full, — ^the  name  of  an  old  man,  too,  it 
must  be,  for  he  pledges  a  business  reputation  of 
*'half  a  century"  for  Uie  truth  of  all  he  says.  The 
name  of  my  hberal  patron  and  correspondent  is 
WiLUAM  K.  Prince.  And  the  "many  millions 
of  dollars"  will  be  made  by  the  early  cultivators  of 
the  "Chinese  Potato — Dioscorea  BaUUa9,  Imperi- 
al Rice  White  Variety."  This  pknt  is  not  only  to 
'Supersede  every  other  potato  and  every  other  sim- 
ilar esculent,  but"T-I  like  to  use  Mr.  William  R. 
Prince's  own  words — ^"it  vrill  usurp  a  portion  of  the 
position  which  is  now  occupied  by  wneat,com,&c. 
In  twenty  years,"  he  asserts,  not  prophesies,  "our 
National  Statistics  will  report  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual  crop  as  greater  Ikan  Ike  coUon  crop/*  His  own 
italics. 

Now,  all  I  have  to  do  to  become  a  partner  in 
this  patriotic  enterprise,  and  to  ffet  my  share  of 
the  "many  millions  of  dollars,"  is  just  to  send  Mr. 
William  tL  Prince  five  dollars,  and  then  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Prince  will  send  me,  by  express, — I  to  pay 
freight,  twenty-five  potatoes.  On  this  capital  of 
twenty-five  bran  new  potatoes  I  am  to  establish  a 
branch  of  this  "many- million-dollar"  business,  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  myself  and  of  my  section 
of  this  great  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  my  five  dollars  are  very 
scarce,  and  as  my  bunp  of  faith,  the  phrenologists 
say,  is  nothinpp  but  a  great  hollow,  Ipropose  to  give 
any  of  my  neishbors  who  read  the  farmer,  the  "re- 
fuMil"  of  my  cnance  in  this  promising  operation. 

As  Mr.  William  R.  Prince  threatens  "prosecu- 
tion and  retribution"  for  "inuendoes"  asninst  his 
Sotatoes,  I  wish  to  declare  very  carefully  that  I 
on't  say  or  know  any  thing  against  them  at  all. 


They  may  dethrone  cotton ;  may  put  wheat,  com, 
rye  and  beans  out  of  fashion ;  may  elevate  Yan- 
kees to  a  level  with  the  "Johns"  we  hear  of  in  Cal- 
ifomia,  who  were  raised  on  the  Batatas,  and  do 
a  great  many  other  things,  for  aught  I  know.  But 
I  do  hope  Mr.  William  R.  Prince  will  not  "take 
the  law  of  me"  for  simply  confessmg  that  I  do  not 
believe  all  this.  Admittmg  it  to  be  the  most  valu* 
able  production  of  the  earth,  there  is  to  my  mind 
something  suspicious  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  William 
R.  Prince  claims  the  "combination  of  every  useful 
property"  in  this  "vegetable  boon." 

I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion,  Mr.  Editor, 
of  this  wonderful  root  And  I  snould  like  to  know, 
if  you  do  not  think  it  is  "laying  it  on  thick"  to  send 
to  every  individual  whose  name  it  is  possible  to 
procure,  such  unbounded  recommendations  of  any 
new  plant,  as  those  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Prince,  of  the  Diosoorea  Batatas  ?  And 
if  such  extravagant  puffing  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  business  of  selling  trees  and  pluits,  then  I 
wish  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  time  to  abandon 
the  traffic  entirely.    For  one,  I  am  sick  of  it. 

Winchuttr,  Dec,  1856.  S.  Fletcher. 

RBMARES.^Instead  of  fearing  a  prosecution,  our 
correspondent  has  undoubted  claims  on  the  grati- 
tude of  Mr.  Prince,  for  he  has,  we  think,  dene 
something  towards  gratifying  a  desire  which  Mr. 
P.  expresses  in  a  circular  we  have  received  from 
him,  that  his  name  shall  be  identified  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Dioscorea  Batatas. 

Of  the  virtues  of  this  plant  we- have  no  personal 
knowledge.  From  such  of  our  exchanges  as  happen 
at  this  moment  to  lie  before  us  we  clip  a  brief  extract 
from  three  accounts,  which  are  all  we  find,  of  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
new  plant 

The  Editor  of  the  Rvual  Intelligencer,  Augustay 
Me.,  who  planted  one  of  these  potatoes,  last  spring, 
thus  reports  the  result  of  his  exi)eriment : 

"We  started  it  early  in  our  hot-bed,  which,  of 
course,  is  rich  as  manure  could  make  it,  and 
there  we  let  it  remain  and  grow  all  summer,  sole 
occupant  of  the  premises  after  the  young  plants 
for  which  the  bed  was  chiefly  made  were  removed. 
It  grew  to  iu  heart's  content  The  other  day  we 
concluded  to  diz  for  our  peck  of  huge  yams,  when, 
after  following  tne  main  root  down  one  whole  foot, 
we  came  across  one  Diascorea  Batatas— one, just 
one — ^and  that  was  about  as  large  as  a  little  potato, 
too  small  for  the  pot  We  cooked  it,  however, 
and  found  it  not  a  disagreeable  esculent  So  much 
for  our  first  experiment" 

Mr.  J.  P.  Eames,  of  Mendota,  111.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows for  the  Prairie  Farmer: 

"I  prepared  the  ground  by  spading  and  thorough- 
ly puiverixing  to  the  depth  or  two  feet,  and  plant- 
ed them  the  last  of  April,  covering  two  inches. 
They  came  up  about  the  tenth  of  June.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  the  vines  made  a  growth  of 
some  two  feet  The  froet  of  Sept  20th  entirely 
killed  ti^e  vines.  I  have  now  just  taken  the  roots 
from  the  ground.  In  length  they  are  from  10  to 
20  inches.  They  are  the  largest  at  the  bottom, 
and  taper  regularly  to  the  lop.    The  largest  diam- 
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eter  was  one  inch  at  the  bottom,  and  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  at  the  top.  We  cooked  one  of  them  with 
pink-eyes  of  much  lar^r  size.  The  pink-eyes  baked 
m  36  minutesy  the  Chmese  potato  in  60.  In  flayor 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  Irish  potato;  but  is  not, 
in  my  estimation,  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the 
best  varieties.^  It  leaves  a  slightly  disagreeable, 
pungent  sensation  in  the  mouth.'' 

Bir.  Vebby  Aldbich  imported  firom  France, 
last  spring,  among  other  things,  fire  Diosooreaa. 
They  were  planted  in  his  garden.  The  following 
extract  from  his  communication  to  the  Prairie 
Farmer  gives  the  result  of  his  trial : 

<*They  came  up  in  due  time  after  planting,  grew, 
looked,  and  ran  up  a  stake  like  our  wild  morning 
glory — first  frost  killed  the  vines.  They  were  har- 
vested a  few  days  ago,  and  the  entire  crop  is  seven 
notatoes — ^if  they  can  be  called  that — from  nine  to 
nfteen  inches  long,  about  one-third  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  largest  swelled  out  to  about  three-fourths 
by  one  inch,  tne  upper  end  the  siie  of  a  laree  pipe 
stem.  They  ran  down  perpendicularly  and  nave  to 
be  duff  with  a  spade.  The  whole  crop  would  not 
make  naif  of  one  meal  for  any  well  man." 

Well,  we  have  not  planted,  and  watered,  and 
dug  the  Dioscorea,  and  taken  it  up  tenderly  at  the 
table,  and  tasted  and  tested,  and  commented  on  its 
merits — we  do  not  know  them,  we  confess,  and 
shall  not,  th^efore,  condemn.  But  if  it  is  so  ex- 
cellent a  root,  and  it  has  not  cost  Mr.  P.  a  "mint 
of  money"  to  introduce  it,  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
the  conditions  of  getting  hold  of  it  might  he  a  lii" 
Ueeantr. 


.^:^:^ 


!P  OH  SHALL  FABMS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you  a  few  &cts  about  the 
profits  of  keeping  sheep  on  small  farms.  I  have  a 
small  hard  farm,  and  keep  but  a  small  stock,  say 
one  horse,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  six  cows,  and  six 
sheep.  I  let  them  all  feed  in  the  same  pasture  to- 
gether, only  reserving  a  field  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  acres  of  very  high  land,  exclusively  for  the 
sheep  and  lambs ;  and  when  I  open  a  new  lot  in 
the  fell,  I  do  not  allow  the  sheep  to  share  in  it.  In 
the  winter,  I  feed  my  sheep  plenty  of  meadow  or 
swale  hay,  until  about  the  time  of  casting  their 
lambs ;  at  which  time,  I  give  them  EngUFh  hay,  or 
rowen,  with  a  small  quantity  of  com.  I  cannot 
boast  of  large  fleeces,  but  ranse  about  four  pounds. 
Last  winter,  I  kept  six  ewes,  from  which  I  obtain- 
ed about 

S4  Ibi.  ofwool,  lOldatSScU $8  40 

Bleyen  lamlM,  told  ten  At. .....87  60 

The  one  kept  U  worth 4  00 


$49  90 


HaverkUl,  MaM§,,  1856.     Daniel  Webster. 


Benson  (Vt)  Farmer's  CLua—The  first  exhi 
bition  of  the  Benton  Farmer^s  and  Mechanic's 
Chtb  took  placeon  the  23d  of  October*  A  writer 
in  the  Rutland  Herald  states  that  the  exhibition  of 
Btod^  was  lai^ge  and  excellent  8o  of  the  dairy 
and  manufactured  articles.  Henrt  Clare,  E^q. 
of  Poultneyy  delivered  the  Address. 


HIHTS  FOB  WnrXEB. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  E.  Mer* 
iam,  the  Brooklyn  meteorologist,  to  the  Ports- 
mouth Joumalf  will  be  read  with  interest.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Meriam  makes  hourly  observadons 
of  the  state  of  the  temperature  night  and  day,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  has  been  remarked  upon  by  the 
press  as  a  singular  instance  of  devotion  to  science. 
Wh^t  will  these  astonished  quidnuea  say,  when 
they  learn  that  our  philosopher  steps  hourly  from 
his  warm  bed  into  the  freezing  out-door  atmosphere, 
with  no  protection  but  ''a  thin  cotton  night  dress 
and  slippers  1" 

A  temperature  of  60  de^peee  the  year  round 
would  be  comfortable ;  it  is  the  changes  that  are 
complained  of,  but  these  dianges  are  healthfuL 
Among  my  gathered  changes  of  temperature,  Fran- 
conia,  N.  H.,  has  a  promment  place.  There,  the 
temperature  changes  more  suddenly,  more  frequent- 
ly, and  a  greater  number  of  degrees  than  in  any  oth- 
er place  with  which  I  am  in  correspondence,  ex- 
cept Australia,  in  the  first  and  last  named.  And 
notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  pbee  of  an 
eaual  population  that  contams  so  great  a  number 
01  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age,  as  is  found 
in  tne  ever  chan^^ng  temperature  of  Franoonia. 

Lieut.  DeHaven,  commander  of  the  first  Orinnell 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  experi- 
enced cold  of  the  temperature  of  fifty-two  degrees 
below  zero,  but  it  being  a  still,  ouiet  cold,  was  not 
uncomfortable ;  but  after  he  haa  been  for  months 
accustomed  to  temperatures  a  long  way  below  zero, 
the  temperature  rose  to  40  degrees  above  that  fine, 
and  he  remariis,  ''It  was  altogether  a  warm  and 
melting  day,  and  the  heat  oppressive.'' 

There  is  abundant  Experience  and  observation  in 
regard  to  the  difference  in  the  sensation  of  cold ; 
persons  wearing  gloves  of  a  tight  fit,  compared  with 
the  wearing  of  loose  mittens.  The  tignt  clove  in 
cold  weather  causes  the  hand  to  feel  cold,  but  not 
so  loose  mittens.  Then  again,  there  is  another 
^reat  and  very  important  matter  as  to  bed  cloth- 
mg,  A  pcfrson  who  sleeps  under  light,  feels  less 
cold  than  one  who  reposes  under  a  heavy  ooverinff. 
The  blood  of  the  person  who  sleeps  under  a  light 
covering  flows  more  freely  than  that  of  the  person 
overloaded  with  blankets  and  coverlids,  or  whatev- 
er else  they  may  be  called.  Persons  who  breathe 
cold  air  are  more  active  than  those  who  respire 
heated  air,  and  there  is  a  difierence,  too,  in  having 
the  cold  air  mixed  with  sunshine,  contrasted  with 
those  breathing  heated  shaded  air. 

I  am  in  the  constant  habit  of  going  hourly  into 
the  out  door  atmosphere  at  night  to  make  omerva- 
tions.  I  wear  a  thm  cotton  night  dress  and  slip- 
pers, and  no  other  covering  to  mv  feet.  It  mat- 
ters not  to  me  what  the  state  of^the  weather  is, 
even  if  the  temperature  be  a  long  way  below  zero ; 
I  never  experience  the  sensation  of  cold,  nor  have 
I  during  extensive  travels  in  cold  latitudes,  in 
which  mercury  became  solid,  ever  been  frosted. 
I  sleep  in  a  cold  room,  where  neither  fire  nor  the 
heat  of  it  is  admitted.  One  of  the  means  of  keep- 
ing warm  in  cold  weather  is  to  wear  loose  clothing 
from  head  to  feet,  and  to  abstain  wholly  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  spirits,  and  to  avoid  breathing  air 
which  has  been  breathed  over  and  over  again  by 
crowded  assemblies. 
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I  haye  made  some  experiments  by  fiuming  the 
oulbs  and  tabes  of  thennometers  with  both  paper 
and  feather  fhns,  but  in  these  experiments  thus  rar, 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  depressmg  the  mercury. 
Now  a -person  using  a  fen  fireely  in  warm  weather, 
experiences  a  cooling  sensation;  yet  so  fer  as  my 
obserration  has  as  yet  been  extended,  the  ther- 
mometer takes  no  notice  of  this  artificial  mode  of 
patting  the  air  in  motion  to  cool  it. 

There  are  peculiar  states  of  atmosphere  in  which 
lire  on  the  hearth  and  in  grates  bums  more  fireely 
than  at  other  times.  .  It  is  so  with  great  conflana- 
tions;  and  in  this  is  found  the  extraordinary  fact 
of  the  cfaistering  of  great  fires. 

I  write  most  rapidly  in  a  cold  atmosphere  and 
with  greater  fecility,  and  would  prefer  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  a  temperature  below  zero,  if  it  was 
oonTenient  to  my  employments  to  enjoy  such  a  lux- 
ory. 

when  open  fire-places  were  in  use  and  hickory 
wood  used  for  fuel,  there  was  less  complaint  of 
cold  in  rooms  than  now.  Then  the  open  fire-place, 
fire  and  chimney  kept  the  apartment  all  the  time 
thoroughly  Tentuatea ;  but  now,  since  anthracite 
ooal,  tight  stoves,  close  grates,  steam  pipes  and  hot 
air  furnaces  have  come  extensively  into  use,  verv 
many  persona  complain  in  winter  of  cold,  or  of  the 
close  neat,  headacnes,  pains  in  the  mind.  Apo- 
plexy and  unnumbered  ills  are  the  experience  of 
the  affluent,  and  those  not  required  to  use  abun- 
dant  exercise. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  efiect  of 
the  new  mode  of  heating  rooms  in  the  Legislative 
CSiambers  at  Albany.  When  open  fire-places  were 
in  use  there,  with  hickory  fires,  the  members  were 
remarkably  healthy;  since  hot  air  furnaces  have 
been  in  use,  the  very  reverse  has  been  the  result, 
and  to  an  alarming  d^^ree. 

Rooms  heated  with  anthracite  coal  should  be  fur- 
nidied  with  fresh  water  holding  slkaline  salts  in  so- 
lution, and  it  should  be  changed  twice  every  day. 
To  those  who  desire  it,  aromatics  may  be  added, 
which  will  impart  to  the  breathed  air  a  fragrance 
and  a  perfume  both  pleasant  and  useful  fieside 
this,  the  room  should  oe  vendlated  every  half  hour. 

In  burning  ooal  in  my  office,  I  evaporate,  from  a 
Bolution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  two  auarts  of 
fresh  pure  water  in  twenty-four  hours.  Tnis  gives 
me  a  good  atmosphere. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

A  CHOKBB  COW-BITTBR  HILK. 

Mb.  Bbown — Dtar  Str: — ^Ihave  get  a  cow  that 

E*ves  bitter  milk,  so  bitter  that  we  cannot  use  it.  I 
ive  taken  your  paper  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
have  not  seen  a  similar  case  mentioned  in  it,  and  as 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  remedy  the  evil,  I 
thought  I  would  just  relate  the  particulars  to  you 
as  fer  as  I  know  them,  and  perhaps  you  or  some 
of  your  correspondents  can  enlighten  me.  About 
six  weeks  a^  this  cow  got  choked  with  a  piece  of 
carrot,  (which  through  carelessness,  were  not  cut 
small  enough)  and  not  knowing  just  what  to  do  in 
mch  a  case,  tke  got  rather- roughly  handled,  some 
of  my  neighbors  run  their  arm  diown  her  throat, 
with  the  expectation  of  palling  it  out,  which  made 
her  strain  henelf  so,  that  I  fear  she  injured  her- 
self, thereby  causing  her  to  give  bitter  milk.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  she  has  given  bitter  milk  eveif 


since ;  I  have  two  other  cows  that  are  fed  just  like 
her,  tiiat  give  good  milk.  In  regard  to  getting  her 
relieved  of  the  piece  of  carrot,  I  would  say,  that 
after  she  had  suffered  about  an  hour,  another  neigh« 
bor  came  in  and  did  the  right  thing ;  he  took  an 
old  ox  gourd,  and  wadded  the  small  end  of  it  with 
some  cotton  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  leather, 
(about  the  size  of  a  large  plum)  and  made  it  fast 
with  twine;  he  then  pushed  it  ffentlv  down  her 
throat,  until  he  pushea  the  carrot  mto  ner  paunch, 
which  relieved  her  immediately,  and  she  has  been 
well  ever  since,  to  all  appearances. 

I  state  the  above  thinking  it  may  benefit  others 
who  may  be  similarly  situated.  After  her  milk  has 
stood  a  few  hours  I  can  perceive  a  greasy  scum  on 
the  surface,  in  small  patches,  which  is  quite  bitt4 
to  the  taste.  If  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  sub- 
scribers can  inform  me  what  course  to  take,  I  shall 
feel  greatly  oblieed.  Wm.  Pboudman. 

Amtshury  Muls,  Dec,  1856. 

REMABES.~In  the  MonUdy  Farmer  fbr  1853, 
page  145,  you  may  find  a  remedy  for  choked  ca^ 
tb  described  and  illustrated.  In  the  manner  then 
suggested,  you  could  have  unchoked  your  cow  in  a 
few.  minutes  single  handed.  We  hope  some  pei^ 
son  will  be  able  to  enlighten  you  about  the  bitter 
milk.    We  cannot. 


HEW  8EEBLIB0  8TRAWBBRRT. 

Hanging  at  our  left  hand,  is  a  portrait  of  a  new 
seedling  strawbeiry,  originated  by  Chables  A. 
Peabodt,  Esq.,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  which  ia  one 
of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  our  new  room. 
Mr.  Peabody  is  the  gentleman  whom  we  spoke  oi 
some  two  years  since  as  inviting  one  or  two  hun» 
dred  of  his  fiieQds  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream 
with  him.  More  than  one  hundred  had  assembled, 
some  began  to  doubt  his  ability  to  fill  so  many 
mouths,*— but  on  entering  the  feasting  room  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  company  pres> 
ent  were  altogether  too  feeble  to  toork  up  the  job 
dean  that  was  before  them !  And  on  entering  his 
strawberry  grounds  they  came  to  the  conclusioa 
that  tiie  locusts  of  Egypt  might  well  be  discour- 
aged,  if  required  to  consume  what  was  then  before 
them.    The  Soil  qf  Ihe  South  says : — 

<<It  is  hermaphrodite  in  its  character,  producinff 
firuit  without  an  impregnator,  being  itself  a  capital 
impregnator  for  pistillate  varieties.  It  is  a  hardy, 
vigorous  grower,  withstanding  both  eold  and  heat 
without  injiny.  In  cood  soil  die  vine  grows  to  an 
enormous  siae,  we  have  single  plants  uiat  cannot 
be  covered  by  a  half  bushel  measure.  The  firuit  is 
home  upon  tall  stalks,  suspended  on  stems  from 
three  to  five  inches  long,  attached  to  the  calyx  by 
a  coral-like  neck,  without  seeds — ^there  being  very 
few  seeds  in  the  berry.  It  ib  of  singular  and  beau- 
tifiil  form,  somewhat  irr^ular,  and  sometimes  com* 
pressed,  of  the  largest  size,  freouentlv  measuring 
seven  inches  in  circumference]  nesh  mm,  melting, 
and  of  the  most  exquisite  pine  flavor,  requiring  no 
sugar  for  the  dessert,  rivalmg  the  fkr>famed  Burr's 
New  Pbe.    It  is  a  prolific  bearer,  opening  iu  bios- 
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soma  during  the  mild  days  of  winter,  and  perfect- 
ing its  fruit  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  weather 
wul  permit.  When  fully  rine,  the  color  is  of  a  rich, 
dark  crimson.  But  its  ricn  color,  beautiful  form, 
magnificant  sise,  and  exquisite  flavor,  are  not  all  its 
recommendations;  through  its  firmness  and  lack 
of  acidity,  it  bears  transportation  better  than  any 
strawberry  ever  introduced." 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

IS  IT  oaboetP 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  have  a  Taluable  cow,  gentle, 
and  heretofore  easy  to  milk.  Within  three  weeks 
^ere  has  seemed  to  be  a  growing  up  of  one  teat 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  the'  milk ; 
there  is  no  swelling  or  pain,  excepting  when  pressed 
Tery  hard.  I  have  tned  various  remedies.  Can 
you_tell  me,  through  your  columns,  of  any  remedy  P 
Dec.  11, 1856.  H.  H.  N. 


REMAiiKa.<»From  your  description  we  should 
judge  the  difficulty  to  be  occasioned  by  one  form 
of  gargeL  In  the  October  number  of  the  MmUk- 
ly  Farmer  for  1856,  there  is  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  you  -are  referred.  We  should  rec- 
ommend washing  the  bag  twice  a  day  in  cold  wa- 
ter, milking  carefully  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  give  four  drops  of  the  tincture  of  Aconite,  on  a 
piece  of  bread,  or  a  little  meal.  GItc  the  Aconite 
mommg  and  eyening  for  three  days. 

LARGE  APPLES. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  two  years. 
Ererv  article  upon  firuit  and  fruit  culture  I  ha^e 
carefully  perused,  and  I  take  a  great  interest  to 
procure  tne  best  and  larf;est  apples  that  can  be 
n>und«  Last  week,  being  m  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket, I  noticed  a  basket  of  tiie  nicest  and  laigest  ap- 
ples that  I  cTer  saw  or  heard  of.  I  weighea  three, 
and  they  averaged  4  pounds  and  2  ounces  each.  I 

? bought  the  lot  that  he  had,  paid  him  five  dollars 
sr  Darrel.  The  next  day  I  sold  them  to  a  New 
ork  speculator  for  ten  dollars  a  barreL  I  cleared 
fifty  dollars  on  the  trade.  The  man  that  raised  the 
apples  resides  twenty  miles  from  this  place,  where 
I  haTe  been  to  procure  some  scions,  wnich  I  am  to 
set  in  my  orchard,  in  (he  State  of  Maine,  where  I 
leside.  They  are  called  Trunk  Anpie.  The  far- 
mer that  raised  them  said  he  had  the  only  trees  in 
the  State.*  The  way  they  received  their  name  was 
this ;  he  had  a  son  who  fell  orerboard  at  sea  and 
drowned,  and  his  chest  was  sent  home;  in  that 
chest  was  an  apple,  partially  eaten.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  a  living  monument  of  that  son,  he  took  the 
•eed  from  the  core  and  planted.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory  given  me  of  the  apple.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  be  raised  in  my  own  State.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  one  tree  bearing  freely  is  worth  ten  of 
the  common  fruit  which  I  have. 
Harritbvrg,  Dtc  8, 1856.    S.  D.  Thompson. 

FERTILIZINQ  LAND. 

^  On  looking  over  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Choate,  in 
his  Keport  on  the  &rms  of  Essex,  several  pages 
are  devoted  to  fertilizbg  land.  Much  of  the  mter- 
est  of  the  subject  is  impaired,  by  the  extreme  cau- 


tion of  the  writer,  in  withholding  the  names  of 
those  who  made  the  experiments,  it  is  not  enough 
to  know  that  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  did  so  and  so—but 
we  want  to  associate  what  was  done  with  the  per- 
ton  who  did  it,  and  the  place  where  it  was  done. 
If  we  know  the  operator  to  possess  a  clear  head 
and  unwaverinj^  veracity,  we  give  full  credit  to  what 
he  does,  and  his  aocountB,  but  if  we  do  not  know 
this — the  very  feet  of  tht  namt  being  withheld,  casts 
a  suspicion  over  it.  No  doubt  Mr.  CS.  meant  to 
state  things  truly,  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge, 
but  many  shrewd  and  wise  men  have  been  miskd 
in  their  ludgment  by  artful  pretenders.  No  man 
need  to  oe  afraid  co  liave  told  truly,  what  he  has 
done.  The  operations  on  the  farm  should  not  be 
**hid  under  a  busheL"  \ 

DVfft  ON  OLD  CHEESE. 

Almost  all  who  make  cheese  are  troubled  during 
the  summer  with  a  fine  dust,  which  collects  on  the 
outside  of  old  cheese  only ;  this  is  called  cheese 
mites,  and  is  supposed  to  be  alive.  It  is  a  remedy 
for  this  that  I  would  Hke  to  know ;  and  if  you  will 
please  to  answer,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

Concord,  1856.  An  Old  Subscribeb. 

THE  WAT  TO  CLEAN  PICTURES. 

A  subscriber  in  your  last  paper  wishes  informa- 
tion in  repu'd  to  cleansing  oil  paintings,  &c  Hav- 
ing a  choice  collection  of  paintings  myself,  I  was 
in  the  dark  as  much  as  your  subscriber,  until  I  saw 
an  article  advertised  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Jordan,  Na  191 
Washington  Street,  which  is  superior  to  anything 
I  have  ever  seen,  being  cheeper,  having  a  quicker 
effect,  is  easily  applied,  and  is  not  injunoos  m  the 
least  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  it,  as  I 
have  now  used  it  for  the  past  six  years,  and  have 
saved  a  great  many  dollars  in  using  it,  instead  of 
resorting  to  professed  picture  cleaners. 

Yours  respectfuUy,  F.  AusnN. 

Boston,  Dec,  1856. 

WILL  POTATOES  BfIX  IN  THE  TUBER  P 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^A  correspondent  sometime  since 
had  an  article  in  the  Fanner  going  to  prove  that 
potatoes  would  not  mix  by  the  flower  of  the  tuber, 
but  in  seed  flower  only.  I  doubted  whether  his 
theory  would  square  with  the  fiust  at  digging  time, 
or  not,  as  it  was  contrary  to  all  my  experience  in 
such  matters.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  two  va- 
rieties, planted  side  by  side,  the  Davis  Seedling,  and 
the  celebrated  Gilly  Flower,  both  hardy  vaneties, 
and  both  in  flower  at  the  same  time. 

I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  potatoes,  that  you 
and  others  may  see  for  themselves  that  they  will 
mix  in  the  flower  of  the  tuber,  and  persons  who 
wish  to  preserve  their  varieties  pure  must  govern 
themselves  accordingly.  H. 

Concord,  Mass, 

A  FINE  FIELD  OF  BARLEY. 

I  sowed  last  spring  two  bushels  of  barley.  The 
wet  kept  it  back  for  the  first  part  of  the  season,  but 
the  last  part  it  came  on  and  ^ew  filnely.  I  har- 
vested from  it  25  bushels,  weighing  48  lbs.  to  the 
bushel ;  it  bein^  the  greatest  yield  that  I  have  heard 
of  in  this  vicimty.  E.  H.  Haggeit. 

JSTew  CadU,  Me.,  1850. 
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HOW  MANAGE  MY  NUB8ERT  ? 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  how  to  manaffe  with  a  nuraeryy  and  what  kind 
of  fertilinr  ■honid  be  used  when  the  need  is  sown 
to  get  the  neatest  growth  P  How  far  should  the 
plants  be  1^  apart  ue  first  year  P         a  H.  n. 

Ao«.»  1866. 

Remarks. — ^Prepare  and  manure  the  ground  for 
a  nursery  as  you  would  if  you  intended  to  get  80 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  TweWe  inches  apart 
wiU  answer  for  the  young  plants^-^though  if  you 
prefer  fine,  thrifty  trees,  a  greater  distance  will  be 
fiiTorable.  Keep  the  ground  light  and  free  from 
weeds,  and  mulch  the  trees  if  on  rather  dry  soil, 
as  they  should  be. 


SSATH  OF  HOH.  BETH  SPEASUE. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  which  eyent  occurred  at  his 
residence  in  this  city,  on  Friday,  Dec  12tL  Mr. 
Sprague  had  fbr  seyeral  months  been  suffering  from 
a  disease  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians, 
and  which  tpati  mortem  examination,  as  we  hear, 
bas  proved  to  be  an  internal  cancer.  Mr.  Sprague 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  State,  from  the 
interest  ^ch  he  took  in  agricultural  matters.  He 
filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Plymouth 
County  Agricultural  Society  for  several  years,  and 
was  dioroughly  versed  in  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  farming.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits  in  Boston,  as  partner  in  the 
well-known  house  of  P.  &  S.  Sprague,  one  of  the 
oldest  mercantile  firms  in  the  city.  He  was  quite 
noted  in  both  agricultural  and  commercial  circles 
for  his  sound  and  discriminating  judgment.  For 
the  last  third  of  a  century  he  has  been  much  iden- 
tified with  political  matters  in  Plymouth  County. 
He  has  frequently  served  m  the  State  Senate,  and 
other  public  stations.  He  was  also  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  tempeiance  reform,  and  was  a  consis- 
tent and  devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
It  fiiUs  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  enjoy  in  this  life  a 
greater  measure  of  respect  and  confidence  than  Mr. 
Sprague  secured  from  those  around  him;  and  now 
that  he  has  gone,  he  leaves  behind  the  precious  me- 
mory of  an  eminently  pure,  usefiil  and  honored  life; 

Mr.  Sprague  was  bom  in  Duxbury,in  1787,  and 
was  consequently  69  years  of  age.  His  father  (of 
the  same  name)  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  <^01d  Colony."  Judge 
Peleg  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  Court,  is  a 
brother  of  the  deceased. 


The  Farmer  treats  the  subject  fairly,  yet  ^'without 
gloves.**  The  agricultural  press,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  is  opposed  to  **trotting  courses"  on  our 
fair  grounds. 


Agricvltubal  Fairs.— The  Ohio  Farmer  has 
a  long' and  able  article  upon  the  subject  of  the  pep- 
version  of  the  purposes  of  our  agricultural  fkirs, 
and  inquires  ^'whither  are  we  tending?"  This 
question  is  often  anxiously  asked  by  thousands  who 
love  our  mstructive  and  pleasant  rural  festivals. 


For  the  Km  Bn^land  F< 

H0LA88B8  FROM  THE  CHIEESS 
SVOAE-CAHE. 

Mb.  Editor  : — About  the  middle  of  last  June  I 
received  by  exchange  several  small  packages  of 
seed  from  the  Patent  Office ;  among  wnich  was  one 
of  the  Chinese  Sugar-Cane.  On  ttie  18th  of  the 
same  month  I  planted  a  few  seed  for  experiment, 
from  which  one  hill  of  seven  plants  was  reserved. 
These  thrived  well,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first 
heavy  frost  had  attamed  a  growth  of  about  ten  feet, 
with  the  seed  at  the  tops  appareiftly  foil  sised,  but, 
as  was  anticipated  from  the  shortness  of  the  grow- 
mg  season,  not  well  filled  and  scarcely  colored. 
From  six  of  the  stalks  the  juice  was  expressed  and 
boiled  down  to  the  conmstency  of  common  molas- 
ses, yielding  about  a  commcm  cofiee  cup  full  (or 
one  and  two-thirds  gills)  of  a  rich  syrup,  which  our 
grocers  considered  to  be  richer  fiavored  than  ordi- 
nary molasses,  equal  hi  quality  to  the  syrup  of 
commerce. 

The  saccharine  substance  was  extracted  from  the 
cane  by^  the  following  simple  process:  the  cane 
iras  divided  at  the  natural  joints,  and  from  the 
pieces  thus  obtained  the  liard  bamboo-like  casing 
was  slipped,  leaving  the  pith.  The  pith  broken  in- 
to pieces  of  convement  size  was  reduced  to  powder 
in  a  hand  mortar,  and  in  this  state  was  thoroughly 
macerated  in  several  waters,  until  little  or  no 
sweetness  could  be  detected  in  it.  The  sweet  in- 
fusion was  strained  throu^jh  a  linen  cloth  and  then 
boiled  to  the  proper  consistency. 

The  process,  I  hardly  need  to  state,  was  a  labo- 
rious one,  yet  to  a  good  degree  thorough ;  and  while 
I  would  not  recommend  it  to  the  man  who  may 
cultivate  his  acres,  and  has  at  command  all  the  re- 
sources in  apparatus  that  art  and  science  have  af- 
forded him,  yet  to  some  of  the  many  who  are  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  cult^ 
vation  of  the  cane  into  our  Northern  agriculture, 
and  are  anxious  to  experiment  in  the  matter,  but 
whose  most  extensive  and  compUcated  crushing  ap- 
paratus consurts  of  a  mortar  and  pestle  and  a  strong 
right  arm,  a  statement  of  the  above  simple  process, 
may  stimulate  to  a  like  experiment,  and  to  such 
^'emendations  and  corrections"  as  a  little  experi- 
ence and  good  sense  will  be  sent  to  afford  us.  ^ 

Please  accept,  with  my  best  wishes,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  accompanying  sample  of  the  molasses. 

J.  J.  H.  Qrbgort. 

MaMekMd,  Mum.,  Dec  9, 1850. 

Remarks.— -Friend  Gregory  will  please  accept 
thanks  for  his  fine  spedmen  of  Chinese  Sugar-Cano 
Molasses— an  article,  we  trust,  yet  to  be  generally 
introduced  as  one  of  our  staple  New  England  crops. 
We  have  received  specimens  of  the  syrup  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Massachusetts ;  and  it  was  made 
by  Mr,  Boylsiont  editor  of  the  Cafrtnel,  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  so  that  tlie  climate  is  undoubtedly  ilivora- 
ble.  It  is  a  syrup,  rather  than  molasses,  the  latter 
being  an  article  drained  from  sugar.  Let  it  have 
a  more  extensive  trial  another  season. 


NBW  ENGLAND  FARUEB. 


A  TLEABAHT  COUHTST  HOUSE. 


Ai  vome  of  our  leadeia  ue  eonsldenng  tho  mb- 
Jcot  of  buit£ng,  we  give  apothei  ilhutretion  which 
etn  acarcelj  M  to  aiggeat  nliuble  ideu. 
flztncted  finrn  Wheslbh's  Himm*  for  tie  PwpU^ 
ft  highly  ioatniotiT*  work. 

"A  eonTenient  and  hexpenslTe  home  irill 
tbnnd  in  the  following  iUoitratioii  of  sn  Italian  cot- 
tage, which  is  io  arranged  u  to  be  mitable  to  al- 
moit  anv  Tariet;f>  of  ntaadon  or  material. 

The  plan  haa  m  front  a  targe  poreh,  No.  1,  jxirt- 
ly  receaaed  within  the  buildi^gi  and  the  remainder 
exteixUiv  beyond  the  wait  iHiia  porch  is  t«n  feet 
wide  ana  nx  feet  deep,  and  ii  intended,  to  a  oertun 
extent,  to  amiply  the  want  of  a  veranda,  and  afford 
pbcftfr        


ice  for  eniojrnK  ue  air  and  Tiew  out- 

n  tUa  ii  the  haQ,  No.  2,  eii  feet  wide, 

and  nranhv  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  with  a  door 

at  ita  end,  mto  the  garden.  Inthiaia"^ — 


and  vnder  it»  IBght  above  are  atepa  to  the  cellar, 
which  would  be  under  the  whole  building. 

Upon  one  dde  of  the  lull  ui  the  parlor,  No.  8, 
tlM  aiie  of  wbioh  is  fourteen  feet  iqtiare,  and  in  the 
rear  of  thia,  eomiected  by  an  entrv  between  (he  two 
rooms,  with  drawers  upon  each  nde,  ia  a.  bed-room, 
No>  4,  of  the  same  site,  and  in  it  a  clo«et  npon  the 
otbet  ude  of  the  chimner-breaat,  correapondins 
with  the  entry.  Should  toe  familv  not  need  this 
room  as  a  sleeping-chamber,  it  oonld  be  used  a  hm- 
ily  ntting-room,  or  a  atudy,  the  latter  purpose  be- 
ing suitable,  should  the  plan  be  sdoptM  l:^  a  pro- 
fessional or  literary  man. 

Hie  other  portion  of  the  house  contains  a  large 
family  Uring-ioom,  No.  b,  which,  with  the  ezcep- 
tioo  of  the  comer,  taken  oot  by  the  recess  shown 

"^  the  plan,  is  nz  feet  iquara,    In  this  ia  a  flre- 


imer  to  the  one  that  baa  been  described,  except* 
_„  that  the  partition  above  that  between  the  hai 
and  femily  Hfing-ioom,  No.  ff,  la  moved  Anther  in 
the  room,  and  ia  upon  the  lame  Une  as  the  wall  of 
the  receaa.  By  thia  means  a  pleasant  aleeimigTOMn 
for  a  ohQd  is  added  to  the  plan,  and  (he  ehamber 
by  its  aide  still  remains  a  large  apartment.  The 
space  above  7,  is  appropriated  to  cloieta  for  stores 
snd  for  linen,  and  an  inien  area  for  boxes )  over  8 
iaa  Hetvant'a  room,  ana  theiemunderof  the  boose 
has  three  larn  sleeping-rooms,  above  3, 4,  and  S. 
The  height  of  thia  story  is  eight  feet  in  the  olear, 
with  straight  c«linga,oT  with  the  plastering  fellow- 
bg  a  short  distance  up  the  slope  of  the  rsftcra,  or 
nirt,  as  wished.  The  nee  of  the  roof  afibrds  an 
open  space  for  bov*>  &o.,  tod  should  have  aceeaa 
by  a  Seattle  andatep-ladder  ftom  the  atiireaaehall. 
The  building  may  be  oooatraoted  of  frame  or 
ick,  as  the  neighborhood  places  most  ecoaonueal- 
ly  at  disposal,  snd  the  finish  within  should  be  ir>- 
expeniive.  No  oomiaea  upon  the  lower  Boor,Bnd 
the  walla  prepared  for  papering. 


upon  ti 
place  ai 


the  latter  ii  a  closet,  and  a  door  opens  from  the 

room  into  the  rear-ball,  and  thence  to  the  yard. 

The  height  of  this  story  is  nine  feet  six  inches 

the  dear.    The  floor  above  is  divided  in  a  aimil 
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The  external  dimensons  of  the  building  mar  be 
judsed  from  the  plan ;  and  in  examining  the  illus- 
tration of  the  exterioTy  let  the  reader  remark,  that 
the  plan  shows  the  building  to  a  larger  scale,  in 
proportion^  than  preceding  deognea* 

The  fiioish  of  the  teterior  is  in  the  simple  and 
somewhat  elegant  character  of  Italian  design.  The 
porch  is  of  wood,  and  the  details  of  its  oonstmction 
are  contriyed  to  show  congruity  with  that  material 
— all  unnecessary  canng  out  and  fidse  pretence  be- 
ingaToided. 

The  roof  is  represented  as  covered  with  boaidinff, 
over  which  roofing-paper,  cloth,  or  tin,  is  laid  wiu 
raised  rolls,  at  regular  intervals  nailed  upon  the 
boarding,  and  covered  with  the  material  employed. 
The  chimney-shafts  and  caps  are  of  bricks,  panneU- 
ed  at  the  side  and  ornamented  hj  dentils  of  the 
•ame  materiaL  The  coet  of  this  little  cottage  will 
be  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  The 

fhn  is  varied  somewhat  from  one  shown  in  dm 
61  of  Rural  Hames,  which  was  erected  in  Con- 
necticut, five  years  ago,  for  eleven  hundred  dollars. 


.fW  fht  New  Xtigbu^  Farmtr, 

KUBIATB  OP  LIMB. 

Mb.  EDiTOfB :— I  have  read  attentivelv  an  arti- 
cle oonceming  mv  Muriate  of  Lime,  published  In 
your  paper  of  20uinst.,  and  signed  by  D.  W.Loth- 
lop^  ana  while  I  cannot  object  to  his  fhirly  stating 
his  experience  in  the.  use  of  this  manure,  I  must 
require  of  him  more  fiiU  explanation  of  the  facts 
alleged,  for  they  are  so*  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
sults of  so  many  others  who  are  good  experienced 
and  practical  farmers  as  to  require  me  to  consider 
his  case'^a  rare  excqfUon  rather  than  the  rule.'' 
Perhaps  his  soil  mav  not  have  required  this  ma- 
nure,  and  ma^r  be  already  supplied  with  the  mate- 
rials it  would  introduce,  or  ^ernaps  he  employed  it 
In  an  improper  manner  or  In  too  limitea  quanti- 
ties, and  did  not  sufiBdentlv  mix  it  with  the  soil 
Every  one  knows  how  similar  Mlures  attended  the 
first  mtroduction  of  that  now  universally  approved 
and  powerful  manure,  the  Peruvian  Quano,  out  now 
the  causes  of  those  fiulures  are  known,  and  guano 
in  skilful  hands  is  usuidly  socoessfuL 

So  far  as  regards  tiie  evidence  cited  by  Mr. 
Lothrop,  it  appears  by  his  own  showing,  that  the 
witnesses  are  ttoo  to  one  In  favor  of  **Gould'8  Muri- 
ate," namely :  L.  V.  Page,  of  Bedford,  and  L  W. 
Brooks,  of  Somenrille,  in  favor,  and  D.  W.  Loth- 
rop against  it  i  but  I  shall  take  occasion  to  brin^ 
forth  a  ^oloud  of  witnesses"  to  sustain  the  evi- 
dence which  I  have  already  published,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  scatter  Mr.  Lothrop's  "hrick-dust  and 
ashtt^  to  the  wind,  and  to  induce  him  to  try  the 
experiment  wxtb  my  muriate  once  more,  and  trust 
that  he  may  vet  get  a  {rood  orop^  of  marrow&ts, 
and  a  plentifbi  hmest  m  com,  with  a  good  clean 
and  abundant  yield  of  potatoes. 

To  insure  these  results,  however,  he  must  follow 
the  same  methods  of  operating  that  have  proved 
so  eminently  successful  m  the  mrnds  of  other  prac- 
tical fiurmers.  These  methods  will  soon  be  full  v 
set  forth  in  an  able  report  on  the  subject,  in  whicn 
the  great  value  of  my  fertilizer  will  be  satisfactori- 
ly proved. 

I  cannot  pass  over  Mr.  Lothrop's  article,  without 
expresnng  my  surprise  at  his  not  distisignishing 
the    dimnnce  between  quick-lime  and  semi-hy- 


drate of  lime,  and  the  oomnound  which  makes  up 
the  composition  of  my  fertilizer. 
^  He  justly  condemns  the  ap{)lication  of  Quick- 
lime to  barn-yard  menuie,  since  it  would  discnarge 
the  ammonia ;  but  he  overlooks  the  fiict  that  my 
manure  has  no  such  efieot ;  but  on  the  contrary  ti 
oonUiins  ammmiiaf  and  will  absori)  even  more  from 
the  bam-yard  manure,  with  which  it  is  mixed.  I 
concur  with  his  authority  that  ammonia  and  nitro- 

Senous  compounds  are  '*the  very  treasures  of  the 
unff  heap,''  but  they  are  nof  fAe  only  treasures 
whicn  it  contaios.  The  writer,  oertsinly,  does  not 
intend  to  disregard  the  phosphates,  the  very  bones 
of  the  grain  crops,  nor  the  mne  salts,  and  the  car- 
bonaceous matters  which  by  their  decay  furnish 
carbonic  acid  gas^  the  pabulum  of  the  foliage,  and  a 
powerful  decomposer  of  alkaline  silicates  in  the  soiL 

If  he  will  look  acain  at  the  analysis  of  my  muri- 
ate, some  items  of  which  he  quotes,  he  will  see 
how  it  differs  hem  ''quick-Ume,  or  semi-hydrate  of 
lime."  He  will  find  carbonate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  muriate  of  Kme,  muri- 
ate of  magnesia,  ammonia  and  organic  matter.  It 
contains  Init  little  or^io  matter,  and  therefore  I 
recommend  the  admixture  of  it  with  bam-yard 
compost,  which  is  too  rich  in  omnio  and  needs  sft- 
llne  matters,  which  my  manure  ramlshes.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  *'to  send  coals  to  Newcastle,"  and 
since  the  &rm-yard  always  produces  a  sufficient 
supply  of  vegetable  composted  matter,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  omit  adding  matters  which  would  increase 
die  bulk  of  my  fertilizer,  and  add  to  the  expenses 
of  its  transportation,  without  any  material  benefK 
to  the  &rmer,  who  has  an  abundance  of  such  mat- 
ters at  hand.  It  was  the  omission  of  the  use  of 
such  «  mixture,  that  probably  caused  the  feilure  of 
which  Mr.  Lothrop  complams,  for  his  soil  may  be 
poor  in  organic  matters. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  panacea  has  yet  been 
discovered  for  the  cure  of  the  potato  disease,  whidi, 
as  I  am  informed,  is  the  e£fect  of  paiasitic  fungus, 
whose  Bperes  or  seeds  are  transferred  by  the  at- 
mosphere, and  attack  the  above  ground  stems  of 
the  plant  first,  and  penetrate  under  the  bark  to  the 
tubers  beneath  the  soil ;  but  I  suppose  that  what- 
ever Invigorates  the  potato  plant,  enables  it  better 
to  resist  the  encroachment  of  this  insidious  enemy, 
and  I  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
much  benefit  has  thus  been  produced  by  the  ei&- 
plovment  of  the  muriate  of  lime. 

1  would  reouest  Mr.  Lothrop  to  repeat  his  ex- 
periments witn  this  manure,  mixing  It  first  with 
bam-yard  compost,  and  in  order  to  team  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  tne  unmixed  and  mixed  composts,  let 
him  try  the  two  separately,  and  note  the  results, 
which  I  am  confident  will  prove  most  satisfoctorUy 
the  great  value  of  the  munate  of  lime. 

Wc,  Lothrop  intimates  that  I  purchase  poor  lime 
for  the  manuneture  of  the  munate.  To  show  how 
much  mistaken  he  Is,  I  will  state  that  my  busi- 
ness is  to  manu&oture  Rockland  lime,  which  is  sold 
at  $1,00  per  bbL,  oyster  shell  Ume,  at  50c  perbU. 
The  muriate  Is  manu&dbired  of  riiellllme  Inasmuch 
as  it  contains  by  analysis  94  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  while  the  llodLland  lime  contains  only 
about  64  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  and  instead 
of  making  *<two  barrels  out  of  one"  in  the  manu- 
feoture  of  the  muriate,  one  barrel  of  unslaked  shell 
fime  will  make  four  burrels  of  muriate,  with  die  ad- 
dition of  the  olJier  materials  of  which  it  Is  ooai- 
posedL 
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raltte  as  a  manure,  Profeasor  Way,  of 
;ricultural  Society  of  England,  has  an* 
t  Peruvian  guano,  fin  the  patent  office 
^  ^iiniii  mr  17155,  page  138,)  ana  says,  that  the  val- 
ue of  guano  consists  in  the  ammonia  and  phos- 
phates it  contains,  the  fixs^  ammonia  17  per  cent., 
or  340  lbs.  to  the  ton,  and  6  pence  sterling  or  12} 
cents  per  lb.,  and  the  value  of  which  is  $42,50. 
Phospnates  23-48  per  cent  at  a  value  of  3  farth- 
ings or  li  cents  per  lb.,  is  equal  to  470  lbs.  at  \\ 
cents,  $7,05. 

In  the  same  ratio,  according  to  Dr.  Jackson's 
analysb,  the  muriate  contains : 

128  bs.  ofaminooUstlUc « $16,00 

180     «(      phofphate  at  l(c 1,95 

S88     "      Mdtatlo « M 

Totol $18,91 

Making  the  value  of  it  $18,01  per  ton,  according 
to  the  estimated  value  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano 
at  $54  per  ton,  a  much  lower  price  than  it  has  been 
sold  for  in  this  market,  and  without  saying  anything 
of  the  value  of  the  other  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed.  In  a  word,  this  article  is  worth  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  and  is  a 
renovator  of  the  soil,  and  will  last  several  years. 
The  crop  of  grass  raised  on  the  land  of  David 
Wood,  Esq.,  of  Lexuigton,  the  last  season,  and  cut 
about  the  15th  of  June,  was  estimated  at  about  3 
tons  to  the  acre,  it  being  the  thirdyear  since  it  was 
top  dressed  with  the  muriate.  Tne  estimate  was 
made  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  agricultu- 
rists of  the  State.  Yours  truly, 
Boitorit  Dee.  23,  1856.  Jahes  Oould. 


For  ttfl  Nem  England  Fi 

A  TOUCH  OF  wnrisB. 

Yesterday  the  mercury  ranged  through  the  d»r 
from  10^  below,  to  sero,  averaging  beiow  zero.  It 
rarely  happens  that  we  have  a  day  so  cold,  so  ear- 
ly in  the  season— especially  vrith  no  covering  of 
snow— but  it  is  now  softened,  and  we  are  havmg  an 
abundance  of  rain. 

The  season  has  been  fitvorable  for  the  preva- 
lence of  tearkUina.^  A  beautiful  little  girl,  aged  10 
years,  has  lust  expired  in  the  house  next  to  me — 
after  an  illness  of  only  86  hours.  I  consider  this 
the  most  dreadftd  disease  to  which  children  are 
exposed  in  our  climate.  It  destroys  so  suddenly, 
that  no  medical  application  can  be  made.  I  have 
seen  Belladonna  recommended  as  a  preventive, 
but  in  what  quantity  or  in  what  manner  to  be  ap- 
plied, nothing  was  said,  so  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  remedy  amounts  to  very  little.  A  few  days 
since,  I  heard  a  gentleman  of  Newburyport  say 
that  he  had  lost  8  children  with  this  disor!&r,  with- 
in what  limits  of  time  he  did  not  mention--or  how 
many  children,  if  any,  remained.  It  rages  with 
destructive  effect  in  many  places,  th^  present  sea- 
son. •. 

Sovlh  Danoen,  Dee.  19, 1856. 

Remarks. — ^Belladonna  should  be  given  in  the 
morning,  three  or  four  globules  at  a  time,  for  two 
or  three  days  in  succession.  A  homoeopathic  phy- 
sician informed  us  that  he  had  not  lost  a  case  in 
acarlet  fever  for  many  years,  though  having  pre- 
scribed for  a  large  number. 


For  ttt  Near  Mmgland  Fi 

PATEHT  OFFICE  BEPOBT. 

BT  HENBT  F.  FBENGH. 

Orrzen  Holdbbs— Avnioa  or  tn  Ambaomm  Muck  Book— Do- 
losvio  Asm^iJ    Kwicfs  py  J^^nh  iai»  Cinun— Maiits 

SVOOE— BAISB  TOUB  OWH  SVQIB. 

Sidney  Smith  says  that  the  world  is  made  of  nncfuf 
people,  and  ihree^<omared  people,  and  donstmcted 
with  various  Wes,  some  of  which  are  round,  and 
others  triangular,  for  the  people  to  live  in.  If  a 
round  man  chances  to  get  into  a  round  hole,  he  is 
adapted  to  his  position,  and  is  comfortable  and  use- 
ful ;  bot  if  he  happens  into  a  triangular  one,  he  is, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  out  of  his  sphere,  and 
of  course,  does  not  revolve  pleasantly.  Now 
whether  D.  J.  Browne^  who  wrote  the  American 
Muck  Book,  and  other  valuable  woriLs,  and  who  is 
the  cluef  worker  and  chief  clerk  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  a  smooth  or  an 
angular  person,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide,  but 
it  is  evident,  at  least,  that  he  fits  his  place,  and  his 
place  fits  him* 

An  office  in  Washington  is  a  tight  place  for  any 
man  to  be  in,  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  principal 
consolation  for  those  who  are  suffered  to  stay  in» 
is,  that  there  is  a  "lower  deep"  from  which  they 
escape,  so  long  as  they  are  not  turned  out ;  a  sort 
of  annihihtion  .to  which. a  government  clerkship 
seems  to  doom  its  incumbent. 

Addison  speaks  of  one  who  illustrates  absolute 
power  by  a  picture  of  a  tall  man  who  kicks  a  man 
who  stands  a  little  lower,  who,  in  his  turn,  kicks 
the  next  below  himself,  and  so  on,  the  kicks  all 
gomg  in  one  direction.  Such  is  office-holding  In 
Washington,  and  indeed, 'everywhere  else.  Onoe 
in  a  great  while,  we  find  at  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment a  gentleman  who  knows  the  proper  use  of  his 
boots,  and  treats  all  those  who  rank  below  him  with 
consideration  and  kindness. 

Hon.  Charles  Mason,  the  present  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  is  everywhere  known  to  be  a  man  of 
this  rare  description.  His  report,  just  received  for 
the  year  1855,  is  doubtless  more  valuable  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it  It  is  well  arranged,  thorough- 
ly digested,  and  has  what  is  essential  to  such  a  vol- 
ume, a  good,  index.  The  hand  of  Mr.  Browne  is 
manifest  throughout  the  book.  Several  capital  ar- 
ticles are  from  his  pen,  and  the  whole  work  bean 
the  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  master  of  the  subjeot 
of  which  it  treats. 

Many  fiumers  place  little  value  in  Patent  Office 
Reports.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  former  volumesy 
this  is  a  useAil  book  to  all  who  know  enough  of 
agriculture  to  appreciate  it  It  contains  many  aiti« 
cles  which  ought  to  be  republished  in  all  our  agri* 
cultural  papers,  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  at  once, 
let  us  refer  to  a  few  topics  which  are  interesting  to 
all  who  are  engaged  on  the  farm  in  New  England* 
Referring  to  the  pencil  marks  in  the  maipn,  which 
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jadicate  the  portions  whidi  fitnick  me  as  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  at  my  first  perasal,  I  find  some 
striking  fitcts  recorded  under  the  title — 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  following  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  food 
and  climate  upon  animals,  are  given  from  a  former 
xeport : 

'^If  the  London  dray  horse  be  conveyed  to  Ara- 
bia and  subjected  to  the  same  infiuences  as  the  na- 
tive horses  of  that  country  are  .exposed  to,  in  the 
codrse  of  a  few  generations,  he  will  present  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Arabian  horse.  The 
head  will  gradually  diminish  in  sixe,  the  limbs  will 
become  fine  and  clean,  the  massive  proportions  of 
the  whole  body  will  disappear,  and,  not  only  will 
the  external  form  of  the  native  be  acquired,  but 
aside  from  this,  something  of  the  chivalrous  dispo- 
sition or  spirit.  Again,  if  the  race  thus  improved 
be  conveyed  back  to  the  central  or  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  it  will  gradually  deteriorate,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  generations,  will  assume  all  its  orig- 
inal proportions." 

Now  that  strikes  one  as  rather  strange  doctrine ; 

but  we  may  as  well  ''season  our  admiration  for 

awhile,''  till  we  read  what  follows : 

''If  sheep  are  carried  firom  either  of  the  temper- 
ate zones  to  the  burning  plains  of  the  tropics,  uter 
a  few  years  material  dianges  take  place  in  their 
covering.  The  wool  of  the  lambs,  at  first,  grows 
similar  to  that  in  the  temperate  climates,  but  rath- 
er mere  slowly.  When  m  a  fit  state  for  shearing, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  its  quality,  and 
when  shorn,  it  grows  out  again,  as  with  us,  out  if 
the  proper  time  for  shearing  be  allowed  to  pass 
by,  ttie  wool  becomes  somewnat  thidker,  &lls  min 
patches,  and  leaves  underneath,  a  short,  close,  shin- 
ny hair,  exacUy  likti  that  of  the  goat  in  the  tame 
dunaie ;  and  wherever  this  hair  once  appears,  there 
is  never  any  return  of  wooL" 

One  can  readily  enough  conceive  that  in  process 
of  time,  a  truck-horse  may  become  an  Arabian 
eonrser,  but  it  is  a  severe  trial  of  faith  to  be  asked 
to  give  up  the  fiimiliar  old  Scripture  distinction  be- 
tween sheep  and  goats !  A  sheep  ooveRd  with 
goat's  hair  would  hardly  know  whether  he  belonged 
on  the  right  hand  or  left  However,  this  may  all 
be  literally  true,  although  the  fiusts  as  to  the  horse 
would  be  difficult  to  verify,  because  it  is  said  to 
take  "a  few  generations  to  try  the  experiment"  At 
all  events,  the  extracts  will  furnish  new  arguments 
to  thoee  who  think  that  "native  stock**  is  just  as 
good  as  the  best  improved,  from  abroad,  and 
thoee  men  need  some  help.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  men  insist  that  the  "natives"  are,  after  all, 
just  as  likely  to  make  good  cows  as  the  Ayrshires. 
I  ODoe  heard  a  distix^guished  agriculturist  insist  in 
a  public  address  in  Massachusetts,  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  to  improve  our  neat  stock  by  impor- 
tations, because  our  soil  and  climate  would  soon 
modify  the  foreign  stock  and  make  it  precisely  like 
the  native.  I  ventured  to  suggest  at  the  time,  that 
pure  Jersey  cattle  would  breed  natives,  about  the 


would  become  Indians !  Mr.  Browne's  opinion  is 
that  though  food  and  climate  may  work  singular 
changes,  especially  in  the  external  appearance  of 
animals ;  yet  that  "it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
these  variations  constitute  the  differences  in  the 
races  or  varieties  of  our  domestic  breeds,  but  tJiat 
they  have  long  existed  with  similar  forms  and  hab- 
its, as  fit  present,  either  acquired  and  accumulated 
through  a  series  of  generations,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  have  become  hereditary,  or  that  they  have 
ever  retained  their  original  and  typical  casts  firom 
their  earliest  progenitors."  * 

On  the  whole,  they  who  believe  in  native  stock, 
had  better  begin  with  bufialos,  so  as  to  be  sure  their 
blood  is  pure,  afid  when  they  have  been  improved 
carefidly,  as  long  as  the  North  Devons  and  Jerseys, 
perhaps  they  will  prove  as  valuable  for  the  yoke 
and  for  milk.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  man- 
kind will  probably  prefer  to  derive  some  advantage 
fh)m  the  knowledge  and  care  which  fbr  generations 
has  been  bestowed  in  reproducing  and  perpetuating 
the  qualities  which  are  deemed  most  valuable  in 
our  animals. 

CHINESE  SUOAB  CANE. 

This  Report  has  some  fiusts  as  to  this  new  plants 
but  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Boylston,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  others,  have  al- 
ready given  us  facta  enough  to  render  it  more  than 
probable  that  wherever  Indian  com  wiU  grow,  the 
same  land  will  produce  syrup  and  sugar  firom 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  Whether  the  crops  will 
prove  more  profitable  than  that  of  com,  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  settled.  To  the  Patent  Office  we  are  in- 
debted, I  believe,  entirely  for  the  introduction,  cer- 
tainly for  the  distribution,  of  the  seed  of  this  plant. 

It  comes  first,  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  su- 
gar crc^  of  Louisiana  is  foiling,  and  although  gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  extraordinary  step  of  send- 
ing a  ship  abroad  to  procure  a  new  supply  of  cane- 
cuttings  for  the  southern  sugar  plantations,  yet  we 
shall  continue  to  hope,  for  the  present,  that  our 
buckwheat  and  syrap  will  grow  side  by  side  on 
our  own  farms,  and  that  firee  trade  and  sugar  may 
yet  thrive  together  on  firee  soiL 

An  old  clergyman,  taking  final  leave  of  his  peo- 
ple, said  to  them,  "My  firiends,  I  know  I  have  done 
a  great  many  foolish  things,  I  may  have  done  some 
wicked  things,  but  you  will  all  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have  never  done  a  ^ong- thing." 

Fearing  I  may  fall  into  that  unpardonable  sin 
alluded  to,  I  will  defer  the  subject  till  another  num- 
ber. 


Black  Hawk's  Disease. — ^The  following  is  from 
a  letter  received  from  Dr.  George  S.  Gale,  too  late 
for  publication  last  week  :— 

"Black  Hawk's  disease  is  what  miffht  justly  be 
called  gout — many,  perhaps,  would  call  it  rheuma- 
tism. He  was  taken  on  Thursday,  November,  27th, 
time  white'men  or  n^roes  imported  into  America  with  chiUs,  succeeded  by  febrile  symptoms;  and  on 
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Friday  followed  by  aoreness  and  lameness  forward, 
iacreasmff  rapidly,  with  great  restlessness,  disposi- 
tion to  cnanse  position  frequently,  and  great  diffi- 
culty in  movuiff  the  fore  lees.  Pulse  65  to  70  per 
minute ;  fore  Tegs  hot,  and  trembling  almost  con- 
stantly. He  had  no  cough,  but  the  breathing  was 
sometimes  frequent,  apparently  gOTcmed  hj  the 
pain  and  exertion  he  made  to  n^ove.  The  air  ap- 
peared to  enter  every  part  of  his  lungs,  with  free- 
dom, producing  the  usual  respiratory  manner  up 
to  within  five  hours  of  his  death.  I  then  peroeiTea 
bis  breathing  more  labored,  and  thought  pulmona- 
ry congestion  was  rapidly  superrening—^ve  up  all 
hope,  and  left  him  m  care  of  his  faithM  groom. 
•  •  .  •  BUstory  must  now  do  him  justice.  .... 
He  has  doubtless  exceeded  even  your  early  and 
most  sanguine  expectations.  .  .  .  In  the  poetic  lan- 
guage of  Job,  he  was  a  horse  whose  Hieck  was  cloth- 
ed with  thunder,'  and  the  'fflory'  of  whose  'nostrils 
was  terrible."* — Bo$Um  CSMwator. 


BOTAL  BOAD  TO  GOOD  FBUIT. 

The  royal  road  to  a  supply  of  good  fruit,  laid 
down  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Aeio 
England  Farmer,  reminds  us  of  the  royal  road  to 
sdenoe  which  is  sometimes  pointed  out  by  ambitious 
book-makers  and  quack  school  teachers.  It  is  too 
easy  to  be  of  value.  It  is  '*Frenoh  in  six  lessons," 
ana  **German  in  one  quarter."  We  don't  belieye  in 
it,  or  in  anyUung  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless,  the 
jiho  England  i*armer  stands  sponsor  fbr  it  in  a 
half-dozen  exchange  papers  now  before  us,  is  an 
authority  in  such  matters,  and  so— here  ^es !  Any 
one  who  gets  fruit  trees  to  his  liking  m  this  way 
will  please  let  us  know. 


"How  TO  GET  FBUTT  TrEBS  TO  YOim  LiKINO.— 

In  the  fall,  October  or  November,  take  a  branch 
of  an  apple  or  pear-  tree,  such  as  suits  your  waste, 
take  off  down  to  the  third  year's  growth,  cut  it 
smooth  and  rub  it  on  a  red-hot  iron,  so  as  to  scorch 
and  shut  the  pores  of  the  wood  thoroughly ;  then 
bury  in  the  ground  all  but  the  last  year's  growth. 
If  placed  ui  good  ground,  and  well  taken  care  of, 
you  will  have  fruit  in  fi?e  or  six  years.  I  have 
sometimes  dip^d  the  lower  end  in  melted  rosin, 
but  think  bumm^  preferable.  I  have  a  tree  near 
my  door  that  is  nme  feet  high  and  well  proportion- 
ed, that  I  took  firom  a  graft fbur  years  agoj  to  this, 
rosin  was  applied,  and  whatever  sprouts  sprung  up, 
the  next  summer  were  bent  down  and  beoune  roots. 
We  get  fruit  this  way  considerably  quicker  than 
from  seeds,  and  we  know  what  we  have  growing, 
and  when  grown  the  whole  tree  is  of  the  same  kind, 
and  whatever  sprouts  come  from  the  roots  in  after 
years  can  be  transplanted  without  mfting.  In  case 
of  drouth  the  first  year,  they  shoula  be  watered."— 
HurcU  J^tw-Yorker. 


Hemabks. — Some  correspondent  of  the  A*etr 
England  Foriner  may  have  expressed  the  views 
above  stated  by  the  Ruralf  but  if  so,  it  is  the  cor- 
respondent, and  not  the  Farmtrt  that  is  ''the  au- 
thority." There  are  yet  some  things  to  be  learned 
about  treee,  but  there  is  no  royal  road  to  an  or- 
chard bending  with  lusdoua  fhiit  It  must  come 
by  long  care  and  patient  assiduity. 


LET  US  BE  HAPFT. 

BT  lUSA  OOOK. 

0 !  let  OS  IM  happy  when  Mends  gather  round  os, 

HoweTer  the  world  may  have  ehadowed  oar  lot ; 
When  the  rose -braided  links  of  afRsetton  have  bound  us, 

Let  the  gold  ehalns  of  earth  be  deeplsed  and  forgot) 
And  say  that  the  friendship  is  only  ideal. 

That  Truth  and  DeTotlon  are  blessings  unknown. 
For  be  who  belieres  every  heart  is  unreal, 

Has  fooMthing  oneound  at  the  oore  of  his  own. 
O !  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleasnre 

Have  broni^t  to  our  presenee  the  dearest  and  beet, 
Ttor  the  pulse  always'beats  to  most  heavenly  measure,    * 

When  love  and  good-will  sweep  the  wings  of  the  bccMl» 

0 !  tot  us  be  happy  when  mossents  of  meeting 

Bring  those  to  our  side  who  fflnisine  our  eyes ; 
And  though  Folly,  perehanoe,  shake  a  bell  at  the  greetii^ 

He  is  the  dullest  of  ft»ols  who  forever  is  wise. 
Let  ^e  laui^ter  of  Joy  eeho  orer  our  bosoms, 

As  the  hum  of  the  bee  for  the  mid-sununer  flowers. 
For  this  honey  of  happlneu  is  fk-om  Ioto's  blossoms. 

And  is  found  in  the  hive  of  these  exquisite  hours. 
Then  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleaeore 

Have  brought  to  our  presenoe  the  dearest  and  best. 
For  the  pulse  always  beats  to  most  heavenly  measore. 

When  love  and  good-will  sweep  the  stringi  of  the  bnas^ 

Let  us  plead  not  a  spirit  too  sad  and  too  wesfy, 

To  yield  the  kind  word,  and  the  mirth-lighted  sasile  j 
The  heart,  like  the  tree,  must  be  fearftilly  dreary. 

Where  the  robin  of  h<^  will  not  wart>le  awlilto. 
Let  us  say  in  our  pride*  that  we  ears  not  for  others. 

And  live  in  our.wnalth  like  an  ox  in  his  stall; 
'Tis  the  eoBuneroe  of  love,  witti  our  sisters  and  brothefSfb 

Helps  to  pay  a  great  debt  to  the  Father  of  AIL 
Then  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  i^asure 

Hare  brought  to  our  presenoe  the  dearest  and  besti 
For  the  pulse  oyer  beats  with  more  heavenly  measure. 

When  love  and  good-will  sweep  the  strings  of  the  brsaM» 


HABITS  AHS  XAinrSRS 
OF  THE  DUTCH. 

In  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  Um 
exception  of  Holland,  there  is  so  much  in  common 
in  the  modes  of  fiying,  that  in  going  ^m  Paris  to 
Naples,  the  trayeller  recognises  but  little  difference 
in  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  liTing.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  precincts  of  Holland  are  entered,  the  di& 
ference  #quite  marked.  The  combinations  of  dvket 
and  canals,  straight  rows  of  trees,  gardens  wmch 
overspread  the  luidscape,  laid  out  with  mathemati- 
cal predbton,  and  the  wings  of  the  wind-mills,  which 
are  swinging  in  every  breeae,  ^ves  to  everything  a 
different  aspect  from  that  which  is  met  with  any 
where  else.  Extreme  cleanliness  in  all  that  ap^ei^ 
tains  to  the  dwellings,  the  bams,  and  stables,  is  a 
very  striking  characteristic, — ^it  gives  a  degree  of 
freshness  to  everything,  which  is  very  pleasant  to 
the  stranger  who  has  just  arrived  from  Italy.  Sat- 
urday morning  is  the  time  when  a  universal  clean- 
mg  takes  place.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
houses  are  thrown  wide  open  on  this  day,  and  the 
bustle  that  is  going  on  wittiin  is  a  caution  to  all  in- 
truders to  keep  their  distance,  or  run  the  risk  of 
being  saluted  with  the  mop  or  the  brush,  or  the 
spouting  water  which  issues  from  a  small  en^e, 
which  is  almost  universally  used  to  clean  the  side- 
walks, the  walls  and  the  windows.  As  soon  as  this 
is  all  over,  the  doors  and  windows  are  closed  again, 
and  the  house  is  shut  up  for  another  week.*  The 
drawing*rooms  of  the  dwellings  are  seldom  entered 
except  upon  great  occasions,  such  as  a  wedding,  or 
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an  aniraal  party.  In  aome  parts  of  Holla&d,  the 
^nsitor  18  expected  to  take  o£f  his  shoes  previous  to 
entering  a  house,  and  in  all  cases  he  is  expected  to 
clean  them  thoroughly,  (a  requirement  ivhich  should 
be  regarded  in  all  countries.)  But  notwithstanding 
all  this  carefulness  about  eyerything  that  pertains 
to  tiieir  residences,  the  persons  of  some  of  (ne  low- 
er claaaea  give  eTidenoe  that  their  personal  habits 
■re  not  more  tidy  than  is  obaerred  among  the  same 
daaaes  in  England,  France  or  Qermany.  One  of 
the  things  essential  to  the  comfort  of  a  jjutch  lady 
ia  a  foot-stove  filled  with  hot  embers  of  turf  or  char* 
eoal,  which  she  not  only  constantly  uses  at  home, 
bot  has  it  carried  about  with  her  wherever  she 


ished  with  thm  in  the  flames.  Stringent  local  laws 
are  in  force  in  all  the  provinces,  to  protect  the 
nightingales  and  other  smging  birds,  which  are 
qmte  numerous,  from  harm,  and  molestation,  and 
anv  mfraction  of  the  laws  is  severely  punished. 

fhe  maketing  is  supplied  to  the  families  by  wo- 
men who  carry  to  each  house  what  they  have  for  ssJq 
they  are  frequently  seen  with  a  yoke  on  their  shoul- 
ders, carrying  a  pannier  or  pail  at  each  end  of  it, 
filled  with  butter,  potatoes,  fish,  and  in  fact  every 
description  of  food  which  is  required.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  much  superior  to  women  of  the  same 
class  in  any  other  country,  being  dressed  with  care 
and  neatness }  in  fact,  it  is  a  custom  among  the 

goes — ^whether  to  a  concert,  to  church,  or  a  sociaTl  people  to  decline  to  purchase  of  them,  if  they  do 

visit  Hundreds  of  these  stoves  are  to  few  seen  piled  not  make  their  appearance  thus  tidily  attired. 

up  in  the  aisles  of  churches.    ^  dfrre^pondenet  CnrisUan  ffUnesa, 

When  sickness  occurs  in  a  flunily,  a  paper  Is 

stuck  up  daily  upon  the  front  door,  on  whidi  is 

written  the  state  of  the  invalid's  health,  drawn  up 

by  the  doctor,  which  ^ves  information  to  firiends 

coming  to  make  inquines,  without  disturbing  the 

fiunily.  In  some  parts  of  Holland,  families  in  which 

a  birth  occurs,  enjoy  peculiar  privile^ ;  ibr  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  nothing  which  is  calculated  to 

disturb  the  mother  is  allowed  to  approach  the 

house;  it  is  protected  frcaa  legal  executions,  no 

baiM  being  allowed  to  approadi  it ;  no  soldiers 

can  be  billeted  on  the  fiunuy,  and  when  a  company 

of  troops  pass  by  the  house,  the  music  ceases,  and 

they  pass  with  the  silence  of  a  funeral  train. 
The  servants  are  extremely  neat  and  tidy  in  thev 

appearance^  and  are  faithful  and  attentive  to  their 

employers  j  they  enjov  many  privileges  peculiar  to 

their  class;   the  family  arrangements  are  so  con- 
ducted as  to  alldw  them  to  attend  church  on  the 

Sabbath.    When  a  servant  girl  is  hired,  die  always 

etipulatee  for  a  certain  number  of  holidays,  to  at- 
tend a  sort  of  Dutch  Carnival,  which  is  called  Ker- 

tmM,  (meaninff  toake  or  fair)  which  are  of  frequent 

occurrence ;  uey  swarm  at  these  festivals  with  their 

sweet-hearts ;  uid  if  a  damsel  is  so  unfortunate  as 

not  to  have  one,  she  hint  one  for  the  occasion, — 

iHiich  is  not  at  all  uncommon, — substantiating  the 

Mying  that  "everything  has  its  price." 
A  person  is  frequenuy  met  in  the  street,  of  seri* 

ons  and  staid  deportment,  dressed  in  a  cocked  hat 

and  wig,  a  long  crape  hat-band,  and  a  short  cloak. 

The  dn^  of  tms  personafe  is,  upon  the  occurrence 

of  a  death,  to  announce  ^e  event  to  the  fidends  and 

eonnections  of  the  deceased,  so  that  upon  his  ap- 

pcoach  to  a  house,  the  fiunily  are  at  once  aware 

that  they  have  lost  a  fiiend. 
The  Dutch  have  a  peculiar  veneration  ibr  the 

rtork,  and  never  injure  or  disturb  these  bbda.    A 

firame-work,  (which  sometimes  consuts  of  an  old 

eart-wheel )  is  not  unusually  placed  upon  the  house- 

top»  for  tneir  convenience,  where  they  can  make 

tfaek  nests;  these  huge  nests  are  seen  perched  up- 
on the  rooii^  not  only  of  the  houses  of  uie  fiirmers, 

but  on  the  nbles  of  the  buildings  m  tiie  cities.  To 

kill  one  of  uese  birdsis  regarded  almost  as  acrime. 

The  storiL  mlgratea  to  the  south  in  August,  and  re* 

tams  in  May ;   they  take  with  them  theur  young 

broods  which  they  havr  reared ;   indeed,  the  stork 

kaa  remarkable  aobction  for  its  young.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that,  during  the  great  fae  which  oo- 

cnrred  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  neariy 

destroyed  the  tovm  of  Delft,  storks  were  seen  car- 
rying away  their  young,  through  the  midst  of  the 

sames^ — and  irhen  unable  to  save  them,  they  per- 
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POP  COBH. 

Messrs.  Eduoiis  : — ^I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
value  of  the  common  (now  qude  common)  white 
pop  corn,  as  an  article  of  healthful  and  economic 
rood,  is  not  appreciated.  Under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation,^ unleavened  bread  was  an  article  of  prime 
necessity,  and  made  such  by  an  almost  imperative 
command  firom  heaven.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
show  how  far  the  Jewish  law  of  dietetics  may,  or 
may  not,  have  harmonised  with  the  light  which 
modem  science  has  thrown  upon  our  physiological 
organization ;  but  I  can  reaculy  perceive  that  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  was  instituted  for  wise  pur- 
poses, quite  as  readily  as  I  can  appreciate  the  rea- 
sons, in  a  warm  coontzy  like  Judea,  for  the  inter- 
diction of  swine's  flesh.  All  leavened  bread  must 
of  necessity  contain  some  substances  not  congenial 
to  the  highest  or  healthiest  development  of  the  or- 
g|ans  of  nutrition.  The  process  of  vmous  or  saccha- 
rine fBrmentation,  by  disengaging  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  and  oxygen,  destroys  a  portion  of  the  nutri- 
tive matter  in  bread ;  and  in  some  of  the  lighter 
bakers'  loaves  this  ^dtess  has  evidently  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on  until  about  as  much  nutrition  is 
left  as  may  oe  found  in  a  common  bass-wood  chip. 
The  common  hoe-cake  of  Virginia,  which  is  nearer 
identical  with  the  johnny-cake  of  New  England,  is 
more  nutritious  tlum  the  yeast-risen  loaves  from  the 
best  wheaten  flour,  because  no  part  of  the  nutritive 
principle  is  disengaged  by  the  process  of  bi^g. 
Thus,  popped  com,  wnile  it  is  lighter  than  the  light- 
est wheaten  loaf  retains  all  the  original  nutrition  of 
the  grain,  without  being  encumbered  with  any  un- 
healtiiy  ingredient  As  an  article  of  food,  whether 
eaten  dir,  or  in  milk,  it  is  jMdatable  to  almost  every 
one.  Cnildren  consider  it  a  great  treat,  and  yet 
how  few  families  use  it  freely ! 

I  consider  the  pop  com  as  easy  a  crop  to  raise  as 
any  other.  In  fact,  thoueh  my  own  experiments 
have  been  on  a  small  scale,  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
can  raise  as  large  a  measure  of  this,  as  of  the  com- 
mon yellow  com,  upon  a  given  space.  True,  the 
ears  of  the  i>op  com  are  much  smaller ;  but  then  it 
will  bear  being  planted  much  nearer  togetiier,  and 
the  average  number  of  ears  upon  a  stalk  is  nearly 
double  that  of  any  other  variety  of  com  I  have  ever 
cultivated.^  My  fi)wl8  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it, 
and  will  pick  it  out  firom  tmy  other  variety  when 
mixed  and  fed  to  them.  The  oleaginous  matter 
which  abounds  in  it,  and  the  swelling  of  which  by 
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heat  causes  this  corn  to  pop  so  freely,  must,  I  think* 
render  it  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  fattening  of 
fowls )  ana  I  hope  all  our  farmers  will  at  least  try 
the  experiment  of  a  crop  which  seldom  fails,  and 
which,  when  it  comes  into  more  general  use  in 
families,  will  abate  a  small  per  centage,  at  least,  of 
the  tribute  which  all  New  England  now  pays  to  the 
Great  West  for  bread-stuffs.  A  com- popper  costs 
but  about  a  quarter  of  a  dollar;  and  when  pop  com 
is  raised  so  u'eely  as  to  be  sold  for  a  dollar  or  less 
per  bushel,  it  will  be  one  of  the  cheapest  and  healthi- 
est articles  of  diet  to  be  found  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  good  things.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  what  is  new  held  as  a  luxury,  will  be 
come  a  blessing  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  the 
''hard-farinff  poor^  of  our  land.  E.  a  P. 

S9mervU7e, 


For  tht  New  Sngland  Farmir, 

ESSEX  AOBIOULTUBAL  TBAHSAC- 

TIONS. 

By  the  persevering  industry  of  the  Secretary  of 
this  society  we  are  favored,  in  due  season,  with  an- 
other number  of  its  transactions — a  volume,  it 
should  be  cdled,  for  it  contains  200  pages,  neatly 
printed  in  readable  form,  with  all  desirable  illustra- 
tions of  tables  and  index,  and  with  here  and 
there  a  pleasant  song  and  story,  as  spices  for  en- 
tertainments. 

First  came  the  address  of  B.  P.  Poore,  of  Indian 
Hill  Famif  a  document  of  28  pages,  every  one  of 
which  1  read  with  increasing  deugh^  although  I 
had  before  heard  it  with  careful  attention.  I  know 
not  how  expert  the  author  may  be  in  turning  the 
furrow  slice  and  seeding  the  field,  but  he  has  cer- 
tainly shown  himself  to  be  an  adept  in  antiquarian  re- 
search, esnecially  of  Indian  relics,  and  many  an  in- 
quirer will  be  obliged  to  him  for  bringing  together 
so  much  interesting  matter.  His  reference  to  those 
fathers  of  Essex,  Pickering,  and  others,  who  did  so 
much  to  advance  the  interests  of  this  society,  and 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  is  certainly 
great  "Old  fogies"  as  they  may  have  been,  one 
of  them  was  worth  a  dozen  sprouts  of  mcxlem 
growth. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  year,  some  of 
which  are  prejpared  witn  much  labor,  and  marked 
ability,  the  volume  contains  several  papers  of  ster- 
ling value.  Although  I  have  spoken  favorably  of 
those  reports  which  nave  been  prepared  with  care, 
there  are  others  of  which  I  feel  constrained  to 
speak  in  a  different  strain.  Of  what  use  is  it,  year 
after  year,  to  accumulate  a  catalogue  of  premiums 
awarded  without  giving  any  reason  for  tne  awards 
made  P  Whenever  a  committee  makes  an  award, 
they  should  tell  in  plain  Englisb  their  reasons  for 
so  aoing.  If  one  bull  is  superior  to  another,  they 
should  say  in  what  points  he  is  superior ;  and  if 
one  cow  or  heifer  is  preferred  to  anotlier,  they 
should  tell  why  they  are  preferred.  If  they  are 
not  capable  of  doing  this,  they  are  not  fit  for  the 
trast  reposed  in  them.  But  the  same  skill  and  dis- 
crimination that  will  enable  them  to  select  the  best 
animal  when  thev  want  to  purchase,  will  qualify 
them  to  indge  of  them  when  presented  at  the 
shows.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  State  has 
ffiven  to  each  of  its  agricultural  societies  nearly 
920,000,  and  it  has  the  right  to  demand  of  them 
intelligent  returns  of  what  they  have  done,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricultitre  to 


see  that  they  are  forwarded.  I  believe  Essex  has 
done  her  duty  as  well  as  anv  other  county,  though 
there  is  much  left  undone  tnat  ought  to  have  been 
done.  Essex* 


THE  VALVE  OF  BCIEHTIFIO  XEH. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  the  29th  nit.  con- 
tains an  exceedingly  able  article  on  the  above  sub- 
ject The  following  extracts  from  it  will  give  our 
readers  much  pleasure  i-r- 

*^o  many,  the  scientific  men  of  a  nation  seem 
but  drones,  without  practical  utility,  trying  all  sorts 
of  impracticable  experiments  in  their  laboratories, 
mixing  acids  and  alkalies,  and  talkinc  learnedly  on 
sabiectB  far  removed  from  practical  Sfe,  but  wu^ 
nothing  for  mank^d.  Solomon  tells  us  too  of  a 
poor  wise  man  who  delivered  a  dty,  yet  no  man  re- 
membered him. 

If  there  is  one  sign  of  these  times  more  hopeful 
than  another,  it  is  t&t  scientific  men  are,  as  a  clsas, 
more  honored  than  at  raj  former  period  of  the 
world's  history.  James  Watt,  who  discovered  the 
steam  engine,  has  enabled  England,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty-five  millions,  to  do  work  that  as  ma- 
n^  hundred  millions  of  men  could  not  have  done 
without.  It  is  thus  that  science  has  created  the 
fitbulous  wealth  of  that  monarchy.  She  is  doing 
the  same  at  this  moment  for  our  own  country. 
Who  can  tell  the  value  to  this  nation  of  the  life  of 
such  a  man  P  Fulton,  with  his  steamboats,  or  even 
-above  him,  our  own  fflorious  old  Franklin,  who 
wrested  the  lightning  from  heaven,  and  the  sword 
from  the  hancu  of  tyrants?  Doubtless  many  a  man, 
who  boasted  of  his  own  great  practical  uusiness 
powers,  smiled,  if  in  passing  he  marked  him,  with 
kite  and  key  demonstrating,  in  this,  our  own  city, 
the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  and  laying 
the  foundation  thus  for  those  electrical  telegraphs 
now  ready  to  convey  tidings  from  continent  to  con- 
tinent  round  the  globe  in  an  instant.  Who  can  cal- 
culate the  value  of  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Morse  to 
the  country  and  to  the  world  F 

The  scientific  man,  then,  is  of  value  to  the  com- 
munity just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor 
he  saves  to  other  men  while  producing  similar  re- 
sults. Leibig  has  increased  tne  production  of  all 
the  fcrm,  in  Ingfauid,  by  applyii^  the  mindple.  of 
analytic  chemistry  to  sous,  manures,  and  agricultu- 
ral results  generally — ^he  has  been  worth  miUiona 
of  bushels  of  wheat  already  to  Europe.  The  sden- 
tifio  medical  men  of  that  country  have  lengthened 
the  average  of  life  several  years.  The  same  is  true 
of  mental  sdenoe.  He  who  has  a  better  knowled^ 
of  those  laws  which  enable  a  man  at  once  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  error,  can  write  a  book  which  will 
save  thousands  firom  some  popular  mistake,  or  from 
years  of  laborious  thought,  enabling  men  to  form 
just  conclusions  without  delay.  His  empire  is  over 
the  mind  of  man. 

Nor  is  science  less  valuable  even  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. Moral  science  is  but  a  branch  of  this.  M. 
Ouiaot,  in  Paris,  is  at  this  moment  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  scientific  Uieolqgy  in  that  city.  Nati> 
ral  religion  is,  of  all  sciences,  the  most  delightful, 
the  most  practical,  and  the  most  useful  It  corrects 
a  thousand  political  blunders,  and  is,  in  effect,  the 
basts  of  all  true  legislation." — ScUnt^Amtricanm 

A  Bad  Habit. — It  has  been  said,  that  ^to  hnak 
a  horse  of  the  habit  of  breaking  his  halter,  you 
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niist  break  his  neek  f*  and  some  person,  desirous 
of  saving  time  by  performing  the  three  feats  at 
once,  has  recommended  that  the  horse  be  tied  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream,  in  such  a  position  that  when 
he  breaks  his  halter  he  may  turn  a  somerset  into 
the  water.  But,  on  the  contrary,  a  horse  can  be 
broken  of  the  trick,  and  that  without  endan^ring 
his  life  or  limbs.  The  remedy  is  simply  to  tie  the 
horse,  with  a  good  stout  halter,  to  the  end  of  a 
stout  limb  of  a  tree  near  the  ground.  A  horse 
does  not  break  his  halter  by  a  steady  pull,  but  by 
jerkinff  at  it ;  and  as  the  limb  will  spring  whencTer 
he  jens,  it  will  preTent  his  snapping  it.  Tie  the 
horse  in  various  places,  (to  limbn,}  because  if  he  is 
kept  tied  in  one  place  he  soon  gives  up  pulling  at 
the  baiter  there,  out  when  tied  to  a  post  he  socm 
resumes  his  old  tricks. — Pkilcuklphia  Newspaper, 


PLASTER  FOR  PASTTTRES. 

There  is  no  agricultural  paper  filled  with  better 
and  more  strictly  reliable  articles  than  the  **Pl«nighf 
Jjoom  and  AnoU  f  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  remark,  please  read  the  following  on  the 
use  of  plaster  for  pastures. 

That  plaster  is  not  a  fertilizer,  that  it  does  not 
enrich  the  soil  directly  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  in- 
gredients, 18  true.  Hence  it  must  not  be  relied  up> 
on  alone,  but  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
c^er  manures,  either  as  existing  in  the  soil  in  some 
form  of  organic  matter,  or  as  applied  by  the  far> 
mer  in  oonneetion  with  the  plaster,  or  in  the  form 
of  green  crops  turned  under,  or  as  furnished,  in  the 
ease  of  pasture  lands,  by  the  droppings  of  cattle. 

It  is  true  also,  we  beheve,  that  ^'plaster  increases 
the  green  portions  of  plants— stalks,  leaves,  etc. — 
more  than  it  does  the  grain.''  This  is  an  argument 
for  its  use  on  pastures.  Here  the  increase  of  the 
plant,  not  of  the  seed,  is  the  thing  sought.  The 
plaster,  acting  on  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 

Jvoduoes  three  effects :  1st,  the  direct  increase  of 
eed ;  2d,  tlie  consequent  increase  of  manure  left 
by  the  cattle ;  and  od,  an  increased  retentiveness 
or  the  soil  for  manure ;  so  that,  although  plaster  is 
not  in  itself,  strictly  speaking,  a  manure^oea  not, 
like  bam  manure,  afirord  all  Uie  elements  of  food 
required  by  plants,  nor  more  than  a  small  part  of 
them,  as  sulphuric  acid  and  lime — yet  its  action  is 
to  render  the  soil j)erjnanen%  more  productive,  on 
all  those  lands  where  it  is  found  to  operate  well ; 
and  those,  we  believe,  are  more  extensive  than  is 
l^eneniUy  supposed,  embracing  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  sJl  uplands. 

It  may  be  stud,  that  if  plaster  causes  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  plants,  and  yet  does  hot  furnish  the  food 
oat  of  which  they  grow  but  in  small  part,  as  we 
have  admitted,  it  must  necessarly  exhaust  the  soil. 
That  does  not  follow  of  course ;  because,  in  the 
case  of  pastures,  what  is  taken  from  the  soil  is  im- 
mediately returned  to  it ;  and  besides,  it  shoald  be 
remembered,  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  grass  growing  in  a  pasture,  comes  not  from  the 
toil,  but  from  the  air.  If,  then,  the  sprinkling  the 
sur&ce  of  a  pasture  with  plaster  enables  it  to  re- 
tain more  of  the  nianure  dropped  by  animals,  and 
to  draw  more  nutritious  gases  from  the  air,  it  is  so 
much  saved  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  gained 
on  the  other. 

We  would  earnestly  commend  more  experiments 
with  plaster  on  pasture  lands.    Do  not  be  deterred 


by  the  statements  that  plaster  was 

thirty  years  ago  and  did  no  good. 

be  true,  and  yet  be  no  guide  for  the 

of  those  lands.    The  Iwds  were  thei 

ly  new.    They  may  have  produced 

plaster,  possibly  as  well  without  as. .,.«.,  :iii  \um 

state  in  which  they  then  were,  and  yet  in  their 

present  Rtate  plaster  may  be  of  great  service. 

As  to  the  quantity,  for  present  effect,  100  lbs. 
to  the  acre  is  as  good  as  400.  If,  after  thorough 
trial,  it  is  found  to  be  of  little  or  no  use,  then  the 
extra  application  will  be  saved ;  but  if  its  effect  ia 
demonstrated  to  be  good,  then,  after  that,  apply 
100  lbs.  to  the  acre  yearly,  or  400  lbs.  once  in  four 
years,  as  you  find  to  be  most  economicaL 


THE  BDUCATIOR  OF  THE  BTE. 

We  may  not  be  called  upon  to  hunt  white  foxes 
in  the  snow  $  or,  like  William  Tell,  to  save  our  own 
life  and  our  child's  by  splitting  with  an  arrow  an 
apple  on  its  head,  or  to  identify  a  stolen  sheep  by 
looking  in  its  &ce  and  swearing  to  its  portrait; 
but  we  must  do  many  things  essential  to  our  wel- 
fare, which  we  would  do  a  great  deal  better  if  we 
had  an  eye  as  trained  as  we  readily  might  have. — 
For  example,  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  hit  a 
nail  upon  the  head,  or  drive  it  straight  in  with  a 
hammer.  Very  few  persons  can  draw  a  straight 
line,  or  cut  a  piece  of  cloth  or  paper  even';  still 
fewer  can  use  a  pencil  as  draughsmen;  and  fewer 
still  can  paint  with  colors.  Tet  assuredly,  there  is 
not  a  a  calling  in  which  an  educated  eye,  nice  in 
distinguishing  form,  color,  sixe,  distance,  and  the 
like,  will  not  be  of  inestimable  service.  For,  al- 
though it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  eyes  can  be 
educated  to  a  much  ffreater  extent  than  others, 
that  can  be  no  excuse  for  anj  one  neglecting  to  ed- 
ucate his  eye.  The  worse  it  is,  the  more  it  needs 
education ;  the  better  it  is  the  more  it  will  repay 
it — The  Five  GcUewaya  of  KnoioUdgt^  ly  Prqfet- 
aor  G.  Jfilsotu 


P&AINAGEOF  THE  HuMAN  Ststex.— Erasmus 
Wilson,  a  distinguished  physiologist,  counted  the 
perspiratory  pores  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  in 
a  square  inch  founcl  3,528,  with  each  of  which  a 
little  tube  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  long  was  connected, 
making  the  length  of  tube  in  a  square  inch  822 
mches,  or  73  and  a  half  feet  On  the  pulp  of  the 
fingers  the  number  of  pores  was  a  little  greater ; 
on  the  heel  the  number  was  2,268,  and  the  length 
of  the  tube  47  feet  Taking  2,800  as  an  average 
of  the  number  of  pores  in  the  square  inch  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  700  oonseouently 
the  length  of  the  tube  in  inches,  the  numoer  of 
square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  axe 
being  2,500,  there  would  be  7,000,000  pores,  and 
li750,000  inches  of  perspiratory  tube,  that  is  145,- 
833  feet,  or  nearly  28  miles.  How  important  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  the  skin,  lest  this  drainage 
be  obstructed. 


Several  gentlemen  have  recently  acquainted 
the  Patent  office  with  the  fact  of  the  success  of  the 
liquorice  plant,  which  is  hardy  as  iisr  north  as  Con- 
necticut It  is  employed  not  only  for  medical  pur- 
poses, but,  they  say,  is  an  important  element  in 
preparing  some  of  the  best  ale  and  porter  in  Great 
Britain. 
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CULTUKE  or  CABSOTS. 

Beverel  qutricE  faave  ktelf  anaen  in  telation  t 
'  tbi«  TBiuable  Testable,  bj  reason  of  Bu^eatioDB 
from  tho«e  expeneoced  in  their  cultnTe. 

Pint,  what  deptk  Bhonld  the  land  b«  ploi 
the  advantBgeous  culture  of  the  oarTotl'  i 
«ui  the  curot  be  adTantageoiuly  srown 
vean  mccesuTsly  on  the  aame  Itdia  P  Aa 
nnt  inquiiy,  we  had  «uppo«ed  that  deep  BUrrinK  of 
the  land,  Bay  from  9  to  12inche«at  leMt,  wonldhe 
benefidal  to  the  crop  of  carrots.  It  had  not  oo- 
Durred  to  think  otherwiM,  until  we  heard  a  prat- 
tkal  man  who  has  grown  a«  &ne  crop«  aa  we  haTe 
ever  seen,  (more  than  1200  busheU,  of  SO  poundi 
each,  to  the  acre,)  bbt,  that  he  uBcd  only  a  ainglt 
horee  in  plowing  bia  urnd  for  carrots ; — and  rarely 

E lowed  more  than  5  or  6  inchea  deep.  We  asked 
im  why  he  plowed  this  depth  f  and  he  said  he 
would  not  thank  any  one  to  plow  any  deeper  than 
this.  In  bet,  he  knew  this  depth  would  peld  a 
better  crop  than  if  the  land  was  plowed  deeper. 
He  then  related  his  experience  in  this  manner. 

One  season  he  had  engaged  his  neighbor  to  come 
with  his  oxen  to  aid  in  plowing  his  carrot  field. — 
By  reason  of  some  delay,  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  field  was  turned,  befbre  night  came  on ;  and 
he  turned  the  remunder  the  next  morning,  with 
the  horse  eSone,  without  the  oxen.  The  entire  field 
was  manured  alike  and  treated  alike,in  all  other 
respects ;  and  the  part  plowed  wii  the  horse 
done  produced  laif^r  carrots,  and  a  heavier  crop 
than  the  other  part  of  the  fteld.  Ever  since  he 
has  used  only  his  horse  in  preparing  laud  fi>r  cai^ 
rots,  and  he  usually  plants  from  a  h^to  lieo  acre*. 
He  is  not  a  man  who  boasts  of  what  he  does,  or 
who  is  fond  of  havine  his  name  appear  in  papers. 
He  ia  a  man  who  understands  Tery  well  what  he  is 
■bout — and  what  he  says  can  he  relied  on. 
aware  that  the  appearance  of  one  twaUoa 
a  sure  indication  that  summer  haa  come,  but  it  u 
enough  to  awaken  inquiry,  and  unless  some  facts 
appear  to  the  contrary,  is  enough  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  summer  is  near. 

Ab  t0  the  second  inquiry,  I  know  no  definite 
facts  bearing  upon  it,  but  nave  beard  opinions  Terr 
different,  from  those  equidly  well  experienced. 
Whether  there  is  actually  any  thing  peculiar  in  re- 
lation to  crops  of  carrots  following  each  other  can 
only  be  answered  by  those  who  Iiave  been  cbaer- 
Taot  of  facts.  If  my  recollection  is  ikht,  the  cul- 
tirators  of  Worcester  county  have  mamtained  that 
they  grow  abundantly  five  years  or  more  s 
ly  on  the  same  land.  In  Essex,  the  opinion  pre- 
TUla,  that  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  grow  them 
more  than  two  yeara  in  succession.  If  you  or  your 
oorrespoiidents  can  throw  light  on  these  mquiriea, 
they  will  ilo  a  good  service  to  the  timers  of  the 
oommnnity. 
/December  Zd,  1B56. 

REMARita. — It  is  minute,  special  inqtnriet  in  re- 
gard to  crops  that  lead  to  beneficial  results.  Our 
oorreapondent  ii  one  of  the  moet  untiring  and  crit- 
ical observers,  and  haa  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  by  this  habit  Theory  and  practice  have 
generally  been  united.  It  is  certainly  unusual  to 
hear  one  advocate  shallow  plowing  for  Uuscfop, 


theory,  however,  may  b«  ■  ooriMt  one,  wa 
cannot,  poaitively,  gainsay  it.  The  oommoii  pn^ 
tioe  ia  agunst  it.  The  kind  of  land,  the  loeatum, 
even  though  the  land  were  all  in  one  piece,  and 
the  state  of  humidity  and  heat  and  cold,  miut  b« 
pretty  well  known  in  order  to  judge  underatand- 
ingly  of  this  experiment  This  our  correepondoit 
well  undentood  in  his  suggestion  that  one  swallow 
is  not  a  mire  indication  of  summer.  This  notice  of 
the  sulgeet  will  lead  to  more  experiment*. 

We  have  cultivated  earrola  on  the  same  piece  of 
land /our  years  in  suoceeaion,  with  a  gradual  In- 
crease of  crop.  Is  not  this  the  correct  comae  f 
Manure  highly,  with  toanure  as  free  as  possible 
from  all  seeds,  cultivate  thoroughly,  so  as  to  utter- 
ly exolude  all  weeds,  and  then  occupy  the  same 
land  for  the  carrot  crop  fh>m  year  to  year.  The 
cost  of  the  carrot  is  not  inonrred  in  plowing, 
manuring  or  seeding,  but  in  wteding;  this  ia  a 
alow,  tedious;  and  expensive  process, — one  which 
the  hrmer  who  is  aocnstomed  to  active  habita  can- 
not endure,  and  which  deters  thousands  fhim  en- 
gaging in  it  

TSAV8F0BTATI0V  PaOTEOTOE. 


The  inventor  of  this  useful  contrivance  for  tnn^ 
porting  tender  articles  that  are  liable  tv  ii^'ury  in    - 
transporting,  Mr.  Henxs  B.  Osgood,  sends  ns  the 
following  description,  which,  with  the  engravings 
Ihemaelves,  will  clearly  deaoiibe  their  oonstraetioii 
and  the  naes  to  which  they  may  be  appropriated. 
pring  frame  for  packages,  or 
«tor,  for  which  letters  Patent 
in  the  4th  of  Nov.  last,  Is  de- 
signed to  protect  fruits,  and  such  tilings  as  are 
easily  broken,  or  damaged  by  being  bruised,  during 
the  process  of  transportation,  storing  and  h^dling; 
and  more,  effectually  and  eauly  than  can  be  done 
by  the  ordinary  means.    In  Fig.  1  of  the  drawings, 
A,  is  a  basket,  or  may  be  a  box,  or  any  other  sdta- 
blfi  vessel  or  receptacle  to  contain  the  article*  to  be 
transported ;  B,  is  the  protector  frame,  and  C,  ia 
the  elastic  Euteningsby  means  of  which  the  vessel, 
oomluaed  with  the  frame,  B,  bo  that  in  what- 
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3m  pavtioa  (when  M«ured  hj  a  oovta)  t\u!j  nuj 
ba  tomblcd  upon  the  eround,  floor,  or  veliicle  of 
OODTeyincei  tne  veMel,  A,  with  iU  content*,  ia  ii 
ported  within  the  protector  Arame :  the  tniae,  , 
bting  enough  lu^er  than  A,  to  project  on  all  itdea, 
BO  •■  to  rec«Te  whaterer  shock ,  or  jar,  t^ere  may 
be;  and  the  elaatieAMteningifC,  prevent  the  aho(^ 
or  jam  being  tranimitted  to  the  vesael,  A;  theie 
fllailic  futeniogs  may  be  rubber  bands,  or  of  any 
Other  eoDTement  form,  or  material. 


The  form  wUch  I  auppoje  will  be  mott  coaveiK- 
ient  is  to  hare  the  Teuel,  A,  cubical,  or  nearly  lo. 
If  the  load  to  be  bantported  ii  very  easily  twuiied, 
••  ttrawbenies,  latpberiies,  and  the  like, — whete 
lower  Doe*  are  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  tboae  abore—tbey  should  be  put  in  shallow  boxes, 
■a  riiown  by  Fie.  2,  •Mch.  are  made  to  fit  into  the 
ciri>icBl  one,  and  irttich  will  bold  sereral  of  them ; 
these  diallowboxesmaybeof  1,2, 3,4  quarti  each, 
or  aoy  other  eottvenient  nie.  When  the  load  to 
be  uaed  does  itot  require  the  shallow  boxes,  the 
proteclortnav  be  used  without  them.  Forboquets, 
sDd  other  lignt  articles,  I  propose  to  make  paper 
boxea  with  Sands  of  tape  looped  at  suitable  places 


AS  ETEKISa  WITH  THE  B0T81 

Mr.  Webster,  the  great  lexicographer,  deBnes 
the  word  dmiixtitipn  a*  the  state  of  bdog  refined 
m  mannefs  fiom  the  groynKN  of  aarag 
oDpTO^red  in  art*  snd  learning.  But  the  being  re- 
fined from  the  grosmess  of  siTBge  Bltt,  "P  to  the 
present  condition  of  society  in  New  Engl 
eludes  a  wide  range  of  virtues,  cuatoDis  and 
tiooalities,  wliich  we  cannot  kow  enumerate.  Civ- 
QiMion  is  moM  than  a  change  of  manners,  or  an 
improred  condidon  of  the  arts  and  leamiog 
it  changes  the  current  of  thought  and  the  affections 
of  men,  imparting  higher  views  of  life  and  duty, 
md  intiodnoing  ChrisUanity  itselL 

As  trae  civilization  adrances,  tbe  world  preaents 
new  aspects.  Natnre  yields  to  Art.  l^llages, 
and  cities  spring  up;  the  lower  ammala,  the  (ides, 
winds,  steam  and  machinery,  perfaim  the  li 
OBce  exacted  of  faniian  mnscles,  leaving  human 
muadea  and  mind  to  search  out  new  inrentiona, 
gam  new  stores  of  knowledge,  and  gather  aronnd 
the  habitations  of  man  new  comforts,  and  elevate 
Ins  state  of  being,  fiat  no  influence  of  citilisitioo 
ii  man  atriking  (has  that  irhioh  lead*  us  to  mmtH- 


oiate  the  oondition  of  the  unfortunate  of  the  great 
fkmily,  to  feed  the  hnngry,  clothe  the  naked  and 
shelter  the  homeleas;  to  whisper  consolatioa  to 
tiie  distressed,  reclaim  the  erring,  and  give  liberty 
to  the  innocent  when  oppressed ;  to  love  and  ven- 
erate the  agad,  to  dense  wholesome  leatrainta  and 
oomfoFts  for  those  whose  reaaon  is  dethroned,  and 
visit  prisons,  to  call  back  the  guilty  to  the  world 
and  to  moral  health. 

Well  Dondooted  [oisons  and  institutions  of  i^ 
formation  are  no  less  evideneea  of  a  high  degree  of 
civiliation  than  the  school-house,  and  tbe  church, 
though  we  confen  that  the  latter  must  greatly  pre- 
vail. For  "oflenees  will  come,"  and  society  must 
defend  itself  against  offenders.  So  the  school-house, 
the  tyeeom,  the  work-^op,  the  church,  the  manu- 
factory, the  institution  fbr  restraint  and  reform,  are 
all  evidences  that  the  people  are  pr(^;r««singi  that 
they  cry  onward,  higher,  lugher, — we  cannot  stop 

One  of  the  most  muniGoent  and  noble  evidence* 
of  this  feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  "Reform  School 
for  Boys,"  at  Westboro',  in  this  State.  It  was 
founded  by  the  cuiUsxtd  and  magnanimous  hoirt  of 
the  Hon,  THEomBB  Lnuit,  whose  name  we  love 

repeat,  and  whose  memory  it  is  pleasant  to  cher^ 
iah.  A  few  days  since  it  numbered  within  its  walla 
six  hundred  and  one  boys,  between  the  age*  of  five 
and  twenty  years.  Alas  I  for  our  civilixed  age,  that 
there  shonM  be  ao  manyl  A  large  proportion  of 
these  are  sent  there  umply  fbi  tbe  oflbnoe  of  ob- 
stinaoy  and  disobedience. 

Last  evening  we  had  the  pleasure — and  the  pain, 
too — of  being  with  them,,^  lutndrtd  mitd  Meen^ 
^owof  them,  and  this  ia  what  we  saw  there. 

In  the  ample  and  sweet  kitohwi  were  large  ket- 
tles heated  I7  steam;  two  ofthese  contained  about 
four  barretr  of  txuled  rice.  And  now,  at  4  o'clock 
P.  U.,  cornea  a  psal  from  the  great  beU  in  the  bel- 
Ereyof  the  east  wing,  and  befMe  itaechoea  have  died 
away  oiver  &»  a^jaoent  hills,  the  merry  peals  oC 
hundreds  of  voioes  buret  upon  the  ear.  From  th» 
shoe  shop,  and  the  chair  shop,  the  laundry  and  tho' 
sewing  room  1  from  the  farm,  the  barn  and  atablear 
from  kitchens,  and  bed-rooms,  and  galledea,  with  a 
'hoop  and  a  call,  come  the  J  avenilea  into  the  great 
oentrsl  yard.  And  now  ae*  the  gynuiaalic^  tbsr 
ground  and  lodf  tumbling,  radng,  wreatfing,  and 
jumping.  One  prefers  standing  on  his  head  airikile 
and  swhigiog  his  heels  In  the  air,  while  another  haa 

Sinbod  on  his  back  whom  Iw  cannot  well  shake 
c£  They  shout,  leap,  lough,  and  rush  to  and  Iio, 
just  like  a  parcel  of  healthy  boys  who  have  be«a 
restrained,  and  have  got  their  kg*  and  lung*  i^ii^ 
and  than  rash  into  two  immoise  bathing-rooins  for 

wash,  where  the  water  flew  in  jets,  in  spray,  and 
iu:  dipp«T  and  buekets  full,  and  presto,  in  a  moment 
they  tdl  stood  i«  a  line,  lik«  a  flight  vtttak*,  tha 
taUast  at  the   top,  bdore  Ute  great  dining  halL 
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No  eburch-yard  could  be  more  quiet  now  than  thu. 
Step,  step,  step,  softly  and  quietly,  they  file  into 
their  places.  At  a  single  shrill  note,  all  turn  to 
the  tables,  and  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  resting  upon  them,  and  the  head  slight- 
ly inclined  forward,  they  rejyat  a  formula — ^Mer^ 
ci/kd  Father,  make  us  ihankfid  for  this  food,  and 
for  dU  otir  blesnngs ;  may  U  strengthen  and  refresh 
us.  Ihr  Christ's  sake,  ^men.**  Then,  with  mili- 
tary precision,  all  sit  down.  Boiled  rice  with  mo* 
lasses,  and  plenty  of  cold  water,  makes  their  frugal 
meal;  but  they  ate,  as  they  played,  with  a  wilL 

About  twenty  minutes  ai4  occupied  in  eatmg,  and 
then  they  assume  what  is  called  ''the  first  position" 
— ^that  is,  each  boy  sits  uprightly,  and  places  his 
hands  in  his  lap,  then  all  rise  and  pass  out  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  entered.  A  few  moments 
were  then  given  to  play,  and  all  left  fox.  the  school 
rooms. 

There  are  four  of  these,  fitted  inth  modem  desks, 
seats,  bhu^-boards  and  maps.  We  mited  each 
school,  and  felt  a  glow  of  gratitude  that  these  un- 
fortunates were  m  such  admirable  training.  At  half 
jpast  six  the  Chaplain  entered — the  foldUbig  doors 
;be!ng  opened  and  two  school  rooms  thrown  togeth- 
er,—  and  said,  '*We  will  repeat  the  first  psahn, 
which  was  done  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  with  ap- 
parent unction.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was  then 
.read,  and  the  Chapkdn  dosed  with  a  short  and  fer- 
ryent  prayer.  Then  all  stood,  dumb  as  statues,  so 
(that  the  ticking  of  the  clocks  were  plainly  heard,  un- 
dil  a  signal,  scarcely  recognized  by  the  spectator, 
joinounced  that  they  might  moTe.  They  then  re- 
fsiated  to  the  two  great  halls,  or  dormitories,  each 
.Qftitfaining  three  hundred  beds.  Along  one  side  of 
dieiudl  are  three  rows  of  sleeping  apartments,  each 
about 'four  by  ten  feet;  the  two  upper  tiers  are  ap- 
,proa(!^ed  by  stair  cases  and  galleries.  The  upper 
portion -of  tiie  door  has  an  open  space,  but  crossed 
by  slight-iron  rods ;  the  doors  were  aU  thrown  back 
againstthe^Mling.  Each  boy  went  directly  to  his 
loom,  and  laid  his  right  hand  on  the  opening  at  the 
top.  'On  the  4)ther  side  of  the  hall  were  two  rows 
of  berths,  three  tiers  high,  and  those  boys  who  did 
not  go  to  the  stoiall  rooms  now  stood  in  a  straight 
line  in  front'  of -the  berths*  Then,  with  eyes  dosed, 
and  head  alightiiy<depiiBssed,  there  arose  a  whisper 
which  filled  the  ^rast  room,  soft,  but  articulate  and 
harmomooa— ^'Oht  Falher  which  art  in  Heaven, 
hMnoed  he  Ihy  nawne ;  thy  kingdom  come;  thy  tM 
he  doneon  earth  as  ikis  done  in  Heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  htad,  and  forgive  our  trespasses 
as  weforgtve^fftose  uho  trespass  against  us.  Lead 
usnatinio  temptaUen,  hut  deliver  us  from  evil:  for 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  Ae  power  and  glory  forever. 

etm*n  " 

A  slight  pleasant  sovnd  was  now  heard,  like  that 
«ade  bf  a  large  bird's  wing  in  motion,  and  was  oc- 
^aaionad  by  dosing  the  doors  of  the  sleeping  rooms ; 


the  sharp  click  of  the  spring-lock  followed,  and  o- 
lence  reigned  supreme.  The  boys  were  left  to  their 
thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  slumbers,  until  the  great 
bell  should  disturb  them  again  at  5  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  m^y  be  taunted  as 
"mere  pedlers,  and  publishers,  and  artizans — as 
Greeks  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  noble  Romans," 
but  her  institutions  speak  what  she  is,  and  have 
already  gained  the  meed  of  praise  from  the  dvUized 
and  good  every  where. 


^or  the  New  Snglmtd  Farmer. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

An  Old  AoqwlDtenoe  of  the  Fabltiher^A  rrogfMil?e  Af»— 
CuutlB—Rallroftdf— Shelter  of  Animals^DeTon  and  Dor- 
ham  Cattle— Gotawold  Sheep— Prolltg  of  BaUngtheaft— Im- 
plements—Jiagle  Plow,  No.  7S|. 

Friend  Noubse: — Since  the  eyer  memorable 
Union  Plowing  Match,  at  Bridgeport,  at  which 
time  I  first  made  your  acquaintance,  I  luiYe  seen  or 
heard  littie  of  tou,  exc^t  through  our  agxieultural 
papers,  especially  the  Jvew  Enpand  Farmer. 

Since  the  pubhcation  of  that  journal  commenced, 
what  changes  haTe  taken  pbice  in  our  country! 
At  that  time,  not  a  canal  or  railroad  had  been  con- 
structed in  all  the  land.  Now,  instead  of  sta^ 
conveyed  by  horse  power,  oyer  rough  and  hilly 
roads,  we  can  take  our  seat  by  a  warm  stove  and 
whirl  away  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  per 
hour,  to  almost  any  part  of  our  country. 

In  a^iriculture,  too,  the  chanee  has  been  scarcely 
less  visible.  Then,  who  ever  mought  of  a  cellar  to 
a  bam,  or  any  other  shelter  for  our  domestic  ani- 
mals frDm  the  chilly  blasts  of  winter  than  the  south 
side  of  a  rail  fence,  or  at  best,  a  stone  wall  ?  Who 
had  ever  thought  of  converting  a  load  of  swamp 
muck  into  a  first-rate  load  of  manure  ?  Now,  who 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  progressive  farmer, 
builds  a  bam  without  a  cellar,  over  which  his  cattle 
are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  a  drop  of  rain  or  a 
flake  of  snow,  and  in  which  scores  if  not  hundreds 
of  loads  of  muck  are  placed  as  an  absorbent  of  the 
liquid  portion  of  manure  P  The  products  of  almost 
any  bam  may  be  doubled  in  nve  years  by  this 
method  of  savmgand  manufacturing  of  manure. 

The  beautiful  I)evon  and  Durham  cattle,  which 
now  grace  the  farm-yards  of  so  many  of  our  mod- 
em agriculturists,  give  evidence  of  progress  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  espedally  when  compared 
with  the  long-legged,  hump-oadLed,  slab-sided 
brates  so  often  seen  in  former  years. , 

In  nothing  is  progress  more  visible  than  in  some 
of  the  improved  breeds  of  mutton  sheep.  The 
noble  Ck)tswold,  vamng  in  live  weight  from  two  to 
four  hundred  pounoB,  whose  kind  and  orderly  dis- 
position, togetner  with  his  ^eat  wdght,  are  a  sure 
preventive  against  rambhng  or  jumping,  when 
compared  with  the  little  inferior  Saxony,  varying 
in  live  weight  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  or  a  hun£ 
red  pounds,  shows  a  vast  improvement. 

For  the  last  seven  years  1  have  been  breeding 
the  Cotswolds.  I  have  now  on  hand  several  two- 
year  old  wethers,  weighin|^  over  two  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  a  pair  of  twin  lambs,  seven  months 
old,  weighing  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  each, 
and  wocd  seven  inches,  making  the  growth  an  inch 
per  month-'— a  sample  of  which  I  send  you.   These 
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lambs  are  worth,  in  some  of  our  tillage  markets, 


six  cents  per  pounds,  to  which  add  the  Talue  of  those  who  have  tried  it  here ;   this  should  not  be 


the  fleece,  $1,50,  make  $14,80.  At  these  figures, 
what  can  a  farmer  do  better  than  to  breed  mutton 
sheep?  I  one  year  exhibited  a  Gotswold  sheep  and 
her  three  lambs,  fall  at  a  birth)  whose  averase 
weight  was  one  hunared  and  four  pounds ;  at  anotn- 
er  time,  one  with  three,  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds  each.  These  were  all  brought  up  on  the 
sheep,  without  extra  feed,  and  weighea,  at  six 
months  old,  the  aboye  weights.  In  an  adjoining 
town,  last  winter,  Wethers  of  this  breed  three  years 
old  were  sold  for  $25  per  head,  and  sent  to  New 
York  market.  These  prices  give  larger  profits 
than  can  be  realized  from  breemng  any  other  kind 
of  stock.  Yet  remunerative  as  the  raising  of  this 
breed  of  sheep  is,  for  market  purposes,  there^  is 
still  a  greater  profit  in  rearing  them  for  breeding 
purposes.  There  is  a  demand  for  this  breed  of 
sheep,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  is  not 
half  supplied,  and  can  not  be  for  years  to  come. 


Winter  wheat  does  not  answer  the  expectation  of 


sown  after  the  first  week  in  September,  and  should  be 
buried  deeper  than  spring  grain.  In  the  middle 
States  oats  are  sown  with  the  wheat;  the  frosts  kiU 
the  oats,  thereby  protecting  the  wheat  from  cold. 

Winter  grain  should  be  free  from  standing  wa* 
ter,  which  in  the  wheat-growing  States  is  efiisctually 
done  by  plowing  and  sometimes  cross  plowing,  so 
that  the  dead  furrows  are  not  more  than  12  feet 
apart,  one  or  both  ways,  as  they  happen  to  plow 
once  or  twice.  For  winter  grain  a  good  covering  oi 
snow  is  the  main  thing,  north,  east,  south  or  wesL 

Joseph  W.  Bbown. 

Kendngtan,  JV*.  A,  Dec,  1856. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Parmer, 

nrSECTS  THAT  IHFEST  THE  APPLE. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — ^The  Concord  Farmers'  Club  re- 


My  ft6ck  at  the  present  time  consists  of  fifty-  ^^^^^7  ^^  ^  question  nearly  as  foUows- 
three,  and  so  orderfy  are  they,  that  a  stone  wall  bf  Joking  suitable  allowances  for  the  imperfecUons  of 
*  f- : JL.^. iB««.«*iu«^  the  secretary's  record: 


three  feet  in  hdght  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficient  force 
against  them.  The  Bav  State,  surrounded  as  it  is 
t>n  everv  ride  with  the  best  miukets,  must  be  well 
adaptea  to  the  raising  of  mutton  sheep.  Who  of 
your  enterprising  &rmers  will  form  themselves  into 
a  company  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  fine  flocks 
ofCotswoldsP 

Li  implements,  too,  there  has  been  as  gr^t  im- 
provement as  in  anything.  There  is  a  plow  of  your 
construction  (Eagle  No.  73})  beggars  any  attempt 
at  further  improvement  on  the  plow.  From  sever- 
al years*  experience  in  the  use  of  this  nlow,  as  well 
as  from  very  extensive  and  minute  ooservation,  I 
am  oonvincea  that  this  No.  73i  is  the  most  perfect 
plow  ever  made,  and  one  which  will  not  soon  be 
surpassed  in  excellence.  T.  L.  Haet. 

tFut  CmmwaU,  CL 


For  the  New  Mn^fiand  Farmer. 

WHEAT. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  wheat  could  be  raised 
on  land  where  potatoes  would  do  welL  That  was 
pKobably  belbre  the  disease  in  ^tatoes,  and  when 
they  were  generally  planted  m  mobt  and  rich 
ground,  which  now-a^lavs  is  not  the  surest  way  of 
rairing  sound  ones,  at  least.  Dry  land,  and  not 
very  rieh,  is  now  the  rule.  Will  the  first  remark 
hold  good  applied  under  this  later  rule  ?  I  think 
that  8  or  9  bushels  from  1  of  seed,  can  be  raised 
on  ordinarv  dry  land,  and  be  made  as  sure  a  erop  as 
eom.  In  tne  first  place,  lime,  at  tiie  rate  of  2  cuks 
per  acre,  most  be  applied.  Dr.  Jackson  said  2  to 
4  casks  at  first,  then  uterwards  as  much  as  appears 
to  be  needed.  An  old  way,  and  perhaps  as  good  as 
any  to  prepare  the  seed,  is,  to  soak  it  in  brine  an 
hoar  or  two,  and  then  roll  the  seed  in  lime.  Sow 
pretty  eariy,  when  the  ground  is  in  the  right  condi- 
tion for  it.  Seeds  come  up  best  always  when  the 
land  is  newly  plowed.  This  grain  is  the  best  of 
anythii^  to  sow  with  erase  seed,  as  the  young  grass 
seems  to  do  better  with  wheat  stnbble  tlian  any  oth- 
er. A  little  goano  sown  on  the  grain  and  ^rass  in 
a  wet  day  the  early  part  of  their  nowth,  will  help 
both  amarin^ly*  1%  it.  A  kind  of  the  spring 
gFun  is  commg  about  here  which  looks  well,  and 
snoceeds  well,  so  &r.  It  ie  ealled  the  China  wheat 


secretary' 

jr.  B.  Fabmer  said,  *  *  *  *  the  borer  exists  in 
three  stages  or  modes  of  life ;  first,  as  a  larvcB,  or 
grub ;  second,  in  an  inactive  or  transitory  state,  as 
a  pupa ;  third,  as  a  beetle,  or  bog.  The  beetle  lays 
its  eg^  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  first  of 
July,  m  the  bark  near  the  foot  of  the  tree.  From 
these  the  larves  are  hatched,  and  in  course  of  the 
season  eat  their  way  to  the  wood.  After  feeding  on 
the  wood  for  about  three  years,  during[  which  time 
they  usually  eat  from  tein  to  twelve  mches  in  an 
upward  direction,  they  come  out  of  the  wood  and 
make  a  cell  between  that  and  the  bark,  remaining 
here  in  the  pupa  state  till  they  grow  into  the  bee- 
tle form ;  and  then,  usually  about  the  first  of  June, 
they  gnaw  out,  and  appear  as  fuU^erown  and  per- 
fect beetles.  They  come  out  in  the  night,  it  is 
also  their  habit  to  fiy  about  and  to  foed  only  during 
the  night,  remaining  concealed  during  tne  day. 
Trees  that  have  suckers  around  the  trunk,  Mr.  F. 
thought,  are  more  likely  to  be  infested  by  the  bor- 
er, because  the  suckers  serve  to  protect  the  eggs 
and  grubs  horn  their  enemies,  the  chickadee  fA 
woodpecker.  If  neglected,  the  infested  tree  is  al- 
ways mjured,  and  of&n  destroyed.  The  full-grown 
borer  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length; 
the  under  ride  of  the  bodv  being  of  a  dull  wmte 
color.  It  is,  in  its  general  appearance,  much  like 
the  borer  that  infests  the  pine.  A  strong  potash 
lye,  applied  in  July,  will  destroy  Ihe  egfs  and 
young  larv».  The  aoMde*,  or  lice  which  infest  the 
voung  shoots  of  apple  and  other  trees,  are  exoeed- 
mely  prolific  B^umer  calculates  that  ''one  indi- 
ridual  in  five  generations  may  become  the  progen- 
itor of  six  thousand  millions  of  descendants.^'  Mr. 
F.  quoted  Harris,  as  saying  that  the  egg  of  this 
louse  is  laid  in  autumn,  upon  or  near  the  leaf-bud 
of  the  plant  upon  which  it  lives  i  and  is  hatched  in 
the  spring  following.  All  these  spring  hatched 
lice  an  females,  and  without  wings ;  and  they  have 
the  ability  to  jvoduoe  their  young  without  the  as- 
sistance of  males.  Their  progeny  are  produced 
idive,  not  hatched  from  ^gs.  They  also  are  all 
females ;  and  the  race  is  thus  continued  for  several 
generations,  all  wingless,  too,  till  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Then  a  generation  is  produced,  oowutinf  of 
both  males  and  females.  These  soon  acquire  wmgs 
and  pair;  and  the  females  lay  the  eggs  which  are 
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to  continue  the  species  the  next  season.  Another 
pest  to  the  orchardist  is  the  worm  that  destroys  so 
much  of  our  fruit.  Mr.  F.  said  he  could  perceiye 
no  difference  between  this  apple  worm  and  that 
which  destroys  the  plum.  The  best  way  to  destroy 
them  is  to  pick  up  the  fruit  as  soon  ah  it  drops,  and 
feed  it  to  hogs  or  cattle,  or  let  the  animals  run  in 
the  orchard.  There  are  three  or  four  generations 
of  this  insect  in  one  season. 

£.  W.  Bull  said,  whale  oil  soap  is  a  complete 
preventive  of  the  borer.  His  neighbor,  J.  B.  M., 
rubbed  soap  on  a  tree  that  was  badly  infested,  and 
killed  the  iwrers.  There  is  a  bark  louse  which  is 
very  common,  appearing  something  like  the  half  of 
a  grain  of  wheat  divided  lengthwise,  and  glued  to 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  A  strong  wash  of  the  whale 
oil  soap  will  kill  them.  The  aphis  on  the  young 
branches  may  be  destroyed  by  bending  the  branch- 
es and  dippmg  them  mto  a  solution  of  whale  oil 
soap.  The  woolly  aphis  may  be  killed  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  the  same  liquid.  Mr.  B.  thinks  the 
beetle  that  lays  the  egg  producing  the  apple  worm 
is  not  identical  with  tne  curculio,  or  plum  weevil. 
The  grub  is  larger.  He  has  found  that  cotton  bat- 
ting tied  tightly  around  the  trees,  entangles  the 
curculio  as  it  ascends  the  tree  in  cool  weather.  In 
warm  weather,  it  readily  flies  into  the  tree.  They 
may  be  caught  by  spreading  a  sheet  under  the  tree, 
and  then  {^ving  tne  tree  a  sudden  shake,  which 
causes  the  msect  to  drop  upon  the  sheet.  Mr.  B. 
thinks  the  curculio  is  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
bers. He  supposes  that  in  their  flights  uey  follow 
the  prevailing  winds.  They  fly  low.  A  fence  ten 
feet  high,  around  a  garden  in  Cambridge,  has  most- 
ly kept  them  out  The  roaie  bugs  should  be  col- 
lected and  put  into  scalding  water.  Soap  suds  will 
not  kill  them.  Nothins  will  eat  them  but  the 
king^bird  and  the  peewink.  A  row  of  rose  bushes 
on  the  windward  side  of  an  orchard,  will  be,  to 
some  extent,  a  protection,  as  they  prefer  the  rose 
bushes,  and  may  more  readily  be  collected  from 
them  and  destroyed.  He  has  waged  war  against 
them  for  many  years,  and  now  they  are  not  so 
abundant  by  far  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
T^e  canker  worm,  he  said,  had  not  yet  been  very 
'tfftublesome  away  from  the  seaboard ;  at  least,  not 
in  this  immediate  neighborhood.  But  they  are 
sometimes  found  here,  probably  brought  along  by 
carriages  upon  which  they  had  dropped,  lie  had 
found  them  on  one  of  his  elm  trees,  a  few  years 
ago.  He  put  a  brood  of  chickens  under  the  tree, 
and  they  ate  the  worms  greedily,  as  they  dropped, 
or  were  shaken  down  by  the  wind.  He  thinks  the 
hen  and  her  yonng  brood  may  be  made  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  us  against  the  various  insect  tribes. 
Tarring  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  unsightly  remedy,  and 
after  all,  not  effectual  A  portion  of  the  canker 
worm  moths  come  to  perfection,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  autumn ;  and  these  eggs  will  stand  iJbe  se- 
verest frosts,  without  injury  to  their  vitality.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  moths  do  not  appear  till  the 
next  March.  Theur  eggs  are  hatchea  m  the  early 
part  of  May.  The  worms  feed  till  about  three 
weeks  old }  then  they  begin  to  descend  and  burrow 
in  the  ground,  wliere  they  undergo  their  tranrfor- 
mations.  John  Lowell  spaded  Uie  ground  under 
his  trees  late  in  the  autumn,  and  spr^  lime  as  fi^r 
as  the  branches  extended,  and  by  this  means  saved 
his  trees.  Muriate  of  lime  has  been  recommended 
for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  B.  thinks  if  we  mix 
soft  soap  and  clay  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 


paste,  and  rub  it  on  our  trees,  it  would  be  service- 
able. It  has  been  found  to  keep  off  the  borer. 
He  has  tried  potash  lye,  and  given  it  up.  An  old 
tree,  that  has  rough,  thick  ban,  can  bear  a  strong 
lye,  but  smooth  young  bark  is  too  tender  for  it. 
He  uses  whale  oil  soap  instead }  this  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  quite  effectual —except  on  rose  bugs. 

Dr.  Reynolds  said,  some  orchardists  have  been 
unable  to  raise  apples,  and  supposed  there  was 
some  deficiency,  or  some  bad  quality  in  the  soil ; 
but  on  examination,  found  there  was  sufficient  rea- 
son in  the  ravages  of  the  borer.  •  On  using  diligent 
care  to  remove  and  nrevent  that  pest,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  raising  uruit.  The  borer  beetle  depos- 
ites  its  effgs  in  June  and  July.  In  August,  ir  we 
scrape  on  the  outside  bark,  we  can  find  and  destroy 
the  young  worms,  without  iniury  to  the  tree.  The 
grubs  live  in  the  bark  a  gooa  while,  eating  the  in- 
ner half  of  the  bark,  and  making  a  considerable 
cavity.  This  enables  the  woodpeder  and  chicka- 
dee to  find  and  eat  them.  After  a  few  weeks,  they 
work  their  way  into  the  wood.  Some  continue  in 
the  larveB  state  only  one  year ;  but  the  greater 
number  from  two  to  three  years.  They  some- 
times work  through  and  through  small  trees,  com- 
pletely honeycombing  them.  One  gentleman  had 
found  thirty  of  these  grubs  in  a  single  tree.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  New  York,  says  a  piece  of  soap  put 
into  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  wiU  keep  off  the  borer. 
We  cannot  reach  the  borer  with  a  syringe,  because 
he  stops  up  the  hole  behind  him  with  his  chips. 
If  we  tsike  a  strip  of  bagging  and  tie  around  tne 
bottom  of  the  tree,  about  the  last  of  May,  the  in- 
sect will  lay  its  eggs  in  that,  and  the  larvae,  when 
hatched,  will  die  for  want  of  nourishment.  The 
plant  lice  are  often  carried  on  young  trees  from 
nurseries.  They  were  carried  to  Wisconsin  on  two 
small  sweet  ap^e  trees,  and  from  that  small  begin- 
ning, spread  rapidly  over  the  State.  The  shell 
louse  produces  from  ten  to  thirty  eggs  in  the 
spring;  these  are  retained  under  the  shell  of  the 
parent,  are  hatched  in  May,  the  mother  perishing, 
and  leaving  her  shell  as  a  shelter  for  her  young 
brood.  An  alkaline  wash  will  destroy  them. — 
Some  species  of  the  louse  feed  on  the  leaf,  others 
on  the  Dark.  It  is  yet  a  mooted  question,  he  said, 
whether  the  apple  worm,  and  that  which  infests 
the  plum,  are  identical.  The  apple  worm  is  larger, 
but  is  similar  in  its  habits ;  and  perhaps  the  food 
makes  the  difference.  Many  of  the  worms  leave 
the  apple  before  it  falls,  sometimes  passing  through 
the  various  stages,  and  producbg  a  new  generation 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season ;  but  more  seneral- 
ly  remaining  in  its  sheltering  cocoon  till  ike  next 
spring.  Tm  apple  wotms  ere  increasing  rapidly, 
and  fears  are  entertained  by  some,  that  we  shall 
by  and  by  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  culture  of  the 
apple.  The  old  remedy  for  the  canker  worm  was 
a  strip  of  sheep  skin  with  the  wool  on,  wound  tight- 
ly around  the  tree.  There  are  several  nethods  of 
S  re  venting  the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  limay  be 
one  to  some  extent,  by  syringing  the  tree  with  an 
alkaline  wash,  or  by  throwing  qiuck  lime  over  the 
tree  when  wet  with  dev  or  rain  a  few  times,  while 
the  frtnt  is  smalL  Dr.  R.  said,]  thai  in  one  season 
recently,  his  plums  were  all  destroyed*  The  next 
year,  by  using  lime,  he  saved  a  bushel  of  good 
sound  plums.  He  thinks  tarring  the  trees  will  pre- 
vent most  of  the  frotales  of  the  caxket  worm  moth 
from  cKmbing.  Canker  worms  do  not  usually  op- 
erate more  tbloi  three  years  at  a  time  in  one  local- 
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itT  ;  then  disappear  for  a  aeries  of  years.  Cultivat- 
ed trees  are  less  subject  to  danger  from  insects 
than  others.  Feeble  trees  are  most  likely  to  be 
attacked.  He  does  not  consider  strong  potash  lye 
•  safe  application.  Ashes  and  water,  or  strong 
eoap  suds|  are  equally  effectual,  and  perfectly  safe. 
A  peck  of  ashes,  or  other  alkaline  substance,  put  to 
the  root  of  a  tree,  tends  to  keep  off  the  borer. 

John  Retnolds  suggested  cotton  batting  wound 
•round  the  tree,  as  a  mndrance  to  the  ascent  of  the 
fenude  canker  worm  moth.  Many  can  be  caught 
while  entangled  in  it.  One  gentleman  had  found 
it  quite  advantageous. 

Simon  Bbown  thought  if  trees  were  in  cultivated 
ground,  and  washed  once  or  twice  a  year,  at  the 
right  season,  they  were  not  in  much  danger  from 
the  borer.  A  practised  eye  readilv  detects  the 
marks  of  the  borer,  and  a  gouge  may  be  used  to  dig 
them  out,  or  a  wire  may  be  thrust  into  their  holes 
and  kill  them.  Potash  lye,  if  used  as  strong  as 
acme  recommend  it,  is  not  safe.  He  once  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  a  younff  ordiard  in  Framingham, 
that  was  much  damaged  by  its  use.  On  the  south 
aide  of  many  of  the  trees  a  strip  of  bark  was  killed, 
and  tlie  bark  of  most  of  them  was  discolored.  Has 
•een  young  orchards  utteriy  ruined  by  the  use  of 
too  strong  a  lye.  He  exammed  a  young  orchard 
belonging  to  Mr.  Buckminster,  treated  with  lye, 
but  his  trees  did  not  apj)ear  to  be  injured.  If  trees 
are  healthy,  and  not  infested  by  insects,  there  is  no 
need  of  washing.  But  he  sometime  washes  to  take 
off  moss. 

£.  W.  Bull  said  that  Loudon  tried  an  experi- 
ment on  two  young  trees,  to  test  the  value  of  wash- 
ing. One  was  washed,  the  other  let  alone.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  washed  tree  was  nearly 
twice  aa  large  as  the  other.  Probably,  the  wash 
afforded  nutriment  or  a  stimulant  to  the  tree,  be- 
aides  preventing  drafta  upon  its  juices  by  vegetable 
and  anim|l  parasites. 

J06EPH  D.  Bbown  thought  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  nutriment  in  the  wash  to  make  so  s^reat  a 
di£Berenoe  in  the  siowth,  especially  as  the  feeding 
rootlets  were  mostly  at  too  great  a  distance  to  find 
much  of  it 

JohnRetnold6  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had 
aucoessfuUy  used  spirits  of  turpentine  as  a  remedy 
for  the  borer. 

Mr.  Bull  said  the  late  Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lezin^- 
ton^  tried  the  same  experiment,  and  killed  his 
frees. 

SncoN  Brown  said  he  had  found  an  old  dust- 
brush  the  best  instrument  for  destroying  caterpil- 
lars on  small  trees. 

Ifft  Pbatt  had  fomd  the  round,  pointed  caterpil- 
lar brush,  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  a  yery  efficient  in- 
strument for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars.  His 
method  is,  to  carry  with  him  a  bucket  of  pretty 
strong  soap  suds,  and  dip  the  brush  into  it,  both 
before  and  after  it  is  twisted  into  the  nest.  Every 
caterpillar  that  is  but  touched  by  the  soap  suds,  is 
sure  to  die.  M.  P. 

Vebmokt.— Through  the  politeness  of  George 
F.  Houghton,  Esq.,  of  St.  Albans,  we  have  before 
us  a  preliminary  report  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Vermont,  by  which  we  learn  that  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1856,  Augustus  Young,  Esq.,  was  ap- 
pointed State  Naturalist.  Mr.  Young  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  place  made  yacant  by  the  death  of 


Professor  Zadock  Thompson,  a  brief  biography  of 
whom  was  given  in  our  columns  a  few  months  «inoe» 
By  reference  to  acts  of  the  legislature,  we  find 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  survey  of  the  State,  un* 
der  the  three  followings  titles,  viz : 

First, — ^Physical  Geology,  Scientific  Geology  and 
Mineralogy. 

Second. — Economical  Geology,  embracing  Bot* 
any  and  Agriculture. 

Third, — General  Zoology  of  the  State. 

We  hope  the  project  will  be  fiuthfully  carried 
out 

For  cJW  New  KngUmd  Fanntr, 

TATIBST  OFFICE  BBPOBT. 

BY  HENRY  F.  FRENCH. 

Swampi  and  Mlll-Fonds—Dntnlng  of  Haftrlem  Lake— the 
Potato  Disease,  aa  Affected  by  Color,  Form,  Early  or  Late 
Planting,  ao. 

Every  farmer  in  New  England  who  understands 
his  true  interest,  and  that  of  his  neighbors,  is  inter- 
ested in  every  fact  that  relates  to  draining  land. 
There  are  hundreds  of  acres  in  almost  every  town« 
ship  of  what  we  call  swamp  land ;  too  low  and  too 
wet  for  present  cultivation,  but  just  low  enough  to 
have  received  the  rich  washings  of  the  hills,  and  the 
flying  autumn  leaves  for  centuries.  In  many  plao-' 
es,  there  are  ponds,  or  mill-privileges,  where  hun* 
dreds  of  acres  are  flowed  by  some  saw-mill  or  fac- 
tory, and  the  stagnant  water  is  kept  up  just  high 
enough  in  dog-days,  to  generate  fevers  and  other 
^'rebellious  diseases  }**  covering,  as  on  the  Concord 
River  in  the  Bay  State,  large  tracts  of  the  most 
valuable  lands,  in  localities  where  such  land,  if  dry, 
would  be  worth  more  per  acre  than  the  price  of 
factory  shares.  These  swamps,  and  ponds,  and  stag- 
nant meadows,  might  all  be  drained,  and  afibrd  vast 
tracts  of  easy  and  fertile  land,  equal  to  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  West,  and  right  by  the  doors  of  the 
young  men  who  leave  their  homes  with  regret,  be- 
cause the  rich  land  of  the  West  offers  temptations 
which  their  native  soil  cannot  equaL 

''But,"  asks  some  amazed  factory  agent,  ''what  is 
to  become  of  our  mills  P  Will  you  take  away  our 
vested  rights,  and  stop  our  wheels,  tear  down  our 
dams,  and  turn  our  operatives  out  of  employ?" 
Certunly,  no  such  violent  measures  should  be 
adopted.  Suppose,  however,  we  have  careful  surveys 
made,  or  use  those  which  the  companies  already 
have,  and  should  ascertain  that  a  factory  or  two 
flows  and  ruins  by  its  back-vrater,  ten  thousand 
acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil  in  Middlesex  county 
worth,  the  moment  the  water  is  lowered  to  its  na- 
tural course,  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  or  a 
million  of  dollars  in  all.  That  tract  of  land,  at  the 
rate  of  population  which  subsists  in  a  great  part  of 
Holland  upon  agriculture,  might  sustain,  at  the  rata 
of  one  person  to  each  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land* 
an  agricultural  population  of  8000  people  1 
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NoWf  gentlemen  stockholders,  cannot  you  make 
a  better  operation  of  it,  instead  of  running  your 
mill  by  water  power,  just  to  adopt  aieam,  which  is 
more  steady,  and  soon  must  be  cheaper  than  wa* 
ter  power,  and  form  a  land-druning  company;  take 
down  your  dams,  let  nature  have  free  course  with 
her  softly*ilowing  rivers,  and  allow  the  promise  to 
be  fulfilled,  that  the  earth  shall  be  no  more  cursed 
with  a  flood  P  The  lands  thus  exposed  would  be 
of  alluvial  soil,  of  course,  free  from  stones,  and 
from  stumps,  ready  for  the  plow,  at  once,  and  as 
fertile  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

At  no  distant  day,  these  things  will  come  to  pass, 
and  to  encourage  that  reasonable  hope,  see  what 
says  our  untiring  friend,  D.  J.  Browne,  about 

THE  DBAINAOE  OF  HAARLEM  LAKE. 

This  lake  uxu  in  North  Holland,  in  Europe,  and 
covered  40,000  acres,  being  33  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Its  bottom  was  more  than  thirteen  feet  be- 
low the  lowest  tide  of  the  bay  into  which  it  emp- 
tied. Such  it  was  in  1839.  Now,  no  lake  is  to  be 
(bund ;  but  in  its  place,  in  October,  1855,  when 
Mr.  Browne  visited  it,  ''what  had  been  the  bed  of 
a  great  lake,  was  then  a  region  of  exceedingly  fer- 
tile land,  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  It  was  dry, 
comfortable  and  healthy.  Numerous  neat,  quaint 
and  conveniently  constructed  cottages  were  seen  in 
various  directions ;  a  population  of  about  two  thou- 
sand dwelt  within  the  palder,  (or  tract  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,)  fields  of  verdure  extended  fai'  and 
wide,  enlivened  by  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  graz- 
ing on  the  fruitftil  meadows." 

Think  of  such  a  scene*  in  the  bottom  of  a  lake  I 
and  a  lake  not  in  a  well  defined  basin  of  solid  rock 
or  earth,  but  surrounded,  in  great  part,  by  wet  and 
marshy  lands,  so  aad  and  spongy  that  portions  of 
it  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  The  leading  object 
of  redauning  this  tract  from  the  fishes  and  frogs, 
was  not  so  much  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, as  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  inundation,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  having  once  been  driven  by  the 
wind  over  its  banks  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  some  four  miles  northeasterly  df  it; 
and  at  another  time  in  the  same  year,  1836,  the 
city  of  Leyden,  on  the  opposite  side,  having  suffered 
8  like  calamity. 

The  work  was  performed  by  the  Government  at 
the  expense  of  about  eighty  dollars  an  acre.  A  ca- 
nal of  some  140  feet  width,  9J  feet  depth,  forty  miles 
length,  was  cut  around  the  lake,  a  dyke  was  formed 
between  the  lake  and  canal,  and  when  all  was  ready, 
the  water  of  the  lake  was  all  pumped  out  by  steam- 
engines,  which  are  still  kept  in  readiness  to  remove 
any  surplus  water  that  may,  by  leakage  or  breaking 
away  of  the  works,  endanger  the  security  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  injuriously  affect  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  It  is  estimated,  that  the  land  thus  rescued 
from  the  dominion  of  the  sea  gods,  is  of  twice  the 


average  value  for  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  Holland 
generally,  there  being  no  waste  land  in  the  tract. 
Upon  that  estimate  it  is  capable  of  supporting 
70,000  persons !  or  double  the  present  avenge  popu- 
lation per  acre  of  the  two  Provmcea  of  Holland. 

Although,  perhaps,  we  may  have  no  lakes  to 
spare  in  New  England,  yet  there  are  many  tracts, 
both  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  now  flowed  by  the 
tides,  and  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  occasionally 
drowned  by  freshets,  which  might  be  profitably 
diked  and  drained.  Then  we  have  alder  swamps 
and  fresh  meadows  scattered  through  all  our  towns 
which  will  better  repay  a  judicious  expenditure  in 
draining,  than  any  other  &rm  operation.  On  the 
whole,  draining,  dramingf  Drainino,  are  the  three 
things  for  this  generation  of  formers  to  attend  to,  as 
a  general  improvement  in  Husbandry. 

THE  POTATO  DIBEAflE. 

While  farmers  have  become  almost  discouraged 
in  attempting  to  comprehend  the  workings  of  this 
disease,  while  the  ten  thousand  doUarsreward  offered 
by  Massachusetts  for  the  discovery  of  its  causes  and 
remedy  remuns  safe  in  her  treasury.  Science  has 
been  quietly  working  away,  year  after  year,  in  Prus- 
sia, comparing  fact  with  fact,  noting  the  most  tri- 
fling circumstances,  until  some  very  valuable  results 
seem  to  have  been  attained.  The  observations  were 
conducted  in  the  years  1852, 1853,  1854,  under  the 
direction  of  Government  o£Bcers,  with  reference  to 
several  points,  which  had  before  attracted  attention. 
Space  can  only  now  be  devoted  to  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  these  experiments.  The 
whole  article  may  perhaps  find  room  in*8ome  fu- 
ture number  of  this  paper. 

^a  to  the  color  of  potatoes  most  disposed  to  dt^- 
ease.  It  was  found  on  trial  of  hundreds  of  varieties, 
that  the  white  and  yellow  potatoes  rotted  most,  the 
reds  less  by  nearly  one-half,  and  the  blues  not  at 
all,  although  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  blues 
are  always  exempt 

^s  to  the  form  of  the  potatoes  most  disposed  to 
rot  It  was  found  that  of  the  round  oi  roundish  po- 
tatoes, about  one-eighth  of  the  varieties  were  diseas- 
ed, of  the  long  potatoes,  in  which  were  included 
only  those  whose  length  was  twice  their  breadth, 
about  one-fifth,  a  much  larger  proportion,  were  af> 
fected,  and  of  the  Kidney  shaped  none  were  diseas- 
ed. It  was  found  also,  that  early  potatoes  were  less 
liable  to  disease  than  late  ones— that  those  planted 
close,  one  foot  apart  each  way,  rotted  more  than 
those  more  open,  li  by  2  feet  apart,  and  that  the 
wet  portions  of  the  field  rotted  more  than  the  dry. 
It  was  further  observed,  in  these  experiments,  that 
varieties  recently  produced  from  the  seed  or  balls, 
were  no  more  exempt  than  others  from  disease,  and 
that  fields  planted  consecutive  years  with  potatoes 
were  not  more  affected  than  those  planted  but  one 
year,  though  the  crops  seems  to  have  been  depre« 
ciated  in  quantity,  and  quality. 
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Farmers  can  readily  compare  their  own  experi- 
ence irith  these  results.  So  &r  as  my  own  obser- 
Tation  extends,  they  would  tend  to  confirm  these 
obeerrations  generally,  though  with  some  modificar 
tions.  The  white  chenangOi  and  all  the  other  long 
white  potatoes,  have  been  meet  subject  to  disease. 
I  have  neyer  heard  that  Kidney  shaped  potatoes 
were  more  exempt  than  other  Tarieties.  Early 
planted  potatoes  hare,  I  think,  usually  stood  the 
best  chance,  and  dry  or  well  drained  land  is  certain- 
ly better  than  wet  land,  to  prevent  the  disease. 
The  fitTorite  variety  for  the  table,  with  me  and  my 
neighbors,  just  now,  is  the  round  blue  or  pink  po- 
tato known  as  the  Dover,  or  Riley,  or  Worcester 
potato.  It  was  introduced  by  Capt  Riley  into  Do- 
ver, N.  H.,  and  hence  those  names.  It  was  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Exhibition  last  sum- 
mer, as  th&  Worcester  seedling.  With  us,  it  is  a 
first  rate  table  potato,  yields  well,  when  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  rots  less  than  any  other  variety  tiiat  is 
fit  to  eat  Excepting  that  it  is  rather  a  late  than  an 
early  variety,  it  tends  to  fortify  the  conclusions  of 
our  Prussian  friends. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

DBAIN  TILE 

Are  advertised  in  your  paper,  "manufactured  by 
Crafts  &  Seals,  Whately,  Mass.,  Nourse  Mason  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Agents.  Ye^  in  your  November  num- 
ber, in  an  artide  by  Henry  F.  French  on  <<Thor- 
oagh  Draining,"  he  speaks  of  procuring  files  from 
Albany,  and  uie  same  thing  was  done  to  try  ao  ex- 
periment in  draining  on  the  State  Farm  at  West- 
Doro*. 

Why  go  out  of  our  own  State  to  procure  for  its 
uses  that  which  can  be  had  cheaper  and  better  at 
home?  "State  Rights." 

Remabks. — ^We  certainly  can  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  our  people  should  not  send  to  Whately 
ibr  what  tile  they  wish  to  use.  We  are  assured 
that  the  Whately  ^e  are  superior  to  the  Albany. 
Messrs  Crafts  &  Beal  are  men  of  integrity,  and 
ought  to  have  a  host  of  customers  in  this  State. 
The  tile  are  needed  on  most  of  our  farms,  and  in 
many  instances,  are  cheaper  than  stones. 

I  have  two  shoats  in  a  small  barn  cellar  where 
there  is  some  manure  collected  from  the  cattle- 
vard  during  summer.  I  also  keep  a  horse  and  cow 
m  the  bam  over  the  cellar,  and  the  manure  is  daily 
dropt  into  the  cellar  below.  Is  it  advisable  to 
still  keep  them  there,  or  what  is  your  opioion  ? 

Is  barley  meal  good  for  cattle  or  milch  cows,  or 
would  it  be  more  profitable  to  sell  the  barley  and 
buy  com  to  feed  to  cattle  P  J.  PoiXEB. 

HopeweU^RL,  1856. 

Remarks. — ^Pigs  require  a  warm  and  light  place ; 
light  is  indispensable  to  health  and  thrift.  If  the 
cellar  has  these  two  requisites,  together  with  a 
proper  ventilation,  and  plenty  of  clean  and  nutri- 
tious food,  your  pigs  ought  to  be  in  a  happy  con- 


dition, and  give  you  a  good  return  for  your  atten- 
tions.   Let  the  sun  in  upon  them  if  you  can. 

Barley,  meal  is  good  for  any  stock,  and  we  can 
see  no  necessity  of  going  through  a  course  of  ex- 
change to  get  it  into  com  meal.  Your  milch  cows 
will  always  be  glad  to  see  you  approaching  with  a 
bucket  of  barley  meaL 

APPLE  TBEES— HOB8E8. 

Mb.  Editob: — 1.  I  sowed  a  nursery  m  Dec, 
1854,  with  sweet  winter  apple  seeds  i  what  proba- 
bility is  there  that  the  trees  will  bear  such  fruit,  so 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  some  unmfted  P 

2.  I  learned  from  one  of  Fowler's  books  that  a 
person  could  tell  from  the  shape  of  a  tree,  its  bark, 
leaf,  &c.,  what  was  going  to  be  the  fruit.    Can  you 

S*ve  me  any  information  in  the  JV.  E.  Farmetf  or 
rect  me  to  any  work  on  the  subject  P 
8;  I  intend  to  set  out  an  orcluurd,  soon,  on  good 
com  land  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  soil } 
first,  stiff  loam,  not  very  stony,  medium  red ;  second, 
light,  stony,  pliable  loam,  dark  brown,  stony  open 
subsoil ;  and  third,  a  very  light,  vegetable  mould, 
almost  sand  when  dry,  grows  rank  weeds,  &c.  The 
whole  slopes  to  the  south  and  slightly  to  the  easL 
Now  can  you  divide  the  usual  list  of  apples  in  two 
or  three  parts  to  suit  the  different  soils,  so  that 
each  kind  will  have  its  appropriate  soil  P 

4.  Can  you  refer  me  to  an  elementary  work  on 
the  subject  of  horses,  colts  and  mares,  so  that  an 
ignoramus  like  me  can  learn  to  buy,  raise,  break 
and  manage  them  with  some  prospect  of  success  P 

5.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  alK>ut  creosote  as  a 
curer  for  meat — anything  practical,  I  mean  P 

Clarence,  M»>a  Scotia.         Wm.  R.  Dodge. 

Remarks. — 1.  Very  little  indeed ;  but  by  leaving 
a  few  trees  in  their  natural  condition,  you  may  find 
a  new  fmit  which  will  prove  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  there  would  be,  perhaps,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  that  would  be  good. 

2.  Skilful  nurserymen  will  often  tell  a  Baldwin, 
Hubbardston  or  Greening  by  the  appearance  of  the 
tree,  because  they  differ  not  only  in  the  form  and 
size  of  the  leaf,  but  materially  in  the  spurs  and 
branches  and  general  formation  of  the  tree.  But 
they  would  find  it  difficult  to  tell  what  fruit  would 
grow  on  a  seedling  by  the  appearance  of  the  tree. 

3.  No,  Sir,  we  possess  no  such  dull, — nor  can 
we  refer  you  to  man,  or  book,  who  does  possess  it. 

4.  Linsley's  new  work  on  the  Morgan  Horse 
will  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  that  way,  if  you  really 
are  a  novice. 

5.  We  know  nothing  of  creosote  m  curing,  nor, 
indeed,  do  we  desire  to,  only  to  let  it  alone*  It  is 
one  of  those  powerful  irritants  which  ought  to  be 
kept  away  firom  every  thing  we  intend  to  eat 

HOW  TO  TAN  CHAMOIS  8EIK. 

In  answer  to  the  question  about  tanning  chamois 
skin,  1  will  state  that  mv  experience  wiw  a  back- 
woodsman in  the  Nevada  Mountain  was  to  use 
the  brams  of  the  animal  killed  and  make  a  liquor 
of  it  After  soaking  the  hide  ten  days  in^  water, 
take  from  it  a  thin  film  upon  the  inside,  which  will 
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readily  come  off  with  a  knife.  Keep  it  a  fcnrtnight 
longer  in  the  liquor,  and  then  color  the  akin  to  your 
fiuicy. 

I  will  send  a  specimen  don«  in  that  way,  colored 
with  a  yellow  flower  that  grows  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains. My  companion  always  told  me  that  the 
brains  of  aQ  animals  would  tan  their  own  skin. 

Matden,  Dec.,  1856.  s.  w.  d. 

TO  CLEAN  PXCTUBEflL 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  reply  to  a  subscriber's  ques- 
tion, ''How  shall  we  clean  pictures,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Farmer  for  Dee.  9, 1  subjom  the  following 
extract  from  the»Autobiography  of  Goethe ;  it  be- 
ing the  only  method  that  I  hare  ever  seen  for  ren- 
ovating engravings.  ** 

'The  Roman  views  which  hung  for  many  years 
on  the  walls  of  the  old  house,  had  become  very 
yellow  through  the  light  and  smoke  and  dust,  and 
not  a  little  unsightly  through  the  flies.  My  ikther 
wished  that  these  engravings  mi|»ht  be  restored  as 
jiuch  as  possible.  It  was  well  known  that  this 
could  be  done  bv  bleaching,  and  the  operation  al- 
ways critical  with  large  plates,  was  undertaken  un- 
der rather  unfinrorable  circurastaEnces.  For  the 
lon^  boards  on  which  the  smoked  engravings  were 
moistened  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  stood  in  the 
gutters  before  the  garret  windows,  leaning  against 
the  roof,  and  were  Uierefore  Hable  to  accident.  The 
chief  point  was,  that  the  paper  should  never  thoi^ 
ou^hly  dry,  but  must  be  kept  constantly  moist ; 
this  was  the  duty  of  my  sister  and  myself,  and  the 
idleness  which  would  have  been  otherwise  so  desir^ 
able,  was  excessively  annoying  on  account  of  the 
tedium  and  the  watchfulness  which  allowed  of  no 
distraction." 


A. 


TO  KEEP  BACON. 


I  take  it  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  before  any  in- 
sects make  their  appearance,  and  wrap  in  paper  tight 
as  convenient  pack  in  a  barrel  and  nil  in  with  oats 
to  prevent  their  touching  each  other ;  then  cover 
theburel  tight  so  as  to  exclude  air  and  insects.  In 
this  way  I  have  kept  hams  throughout  the  "hottest 
weather."  Ontario. 

Dtetmbtr  22, 1856. 

FINE  dust  on  CBEE8E. 

The  Green  Moutdain  Farmer  says — ^''We  would 
advise  oiling  them  with  melted  butter,  sprinkled 
with  red  pepper.  A  damp,  mouldy  cellar  is  favor- 
able to  mites.  No  cheese  should  be  kept  till  'old,' 
unless  it  be  made  of  new  milk,  when  it  will  not  be 
necesdary  to  keep  it  in  a  very  damp  place,  and  very 
little  trouble  will  be  had  with  these  mites." 

TO  CURB  PORK  HAHB. 

To  sixteen  pounds  of  ham,  take  one  pound  of 
good  fine  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  five  ounces 
of  sugar — all  pounded  together  and  rubbed  on 
carefiuly.  Turn  them  and  rub  them  all  over,  once 
in  two  days,  for  fourteen  days,  with  Uie  mixture, 
and  then  smoke  theni.  This  method  has  been  test- 
ed by  the  experience  of  years.  No  brine  is  needed. 
The  process  is  always  successful,  and  the  hams  are 
well  flavored.  TmoTiiY  M.  Coolet. 

Granville,  ^ov.  24. 


FRENCH  MERINO  SHEEP. 

Mr.  George  Campbell,  of  West  Westminster, 
Vt,  has  recently  sold  26  full-blood  French  sheep  to 
B.  F.  Dinsmore,  of  Anson,  Maine.  Mr.  Oamphell 
has  visited  France  and  selected  stock  himselt  We 
met  him  at  the  late  U.  S.  Show  at  miadelphia, 
with  some  of  his  sheep,  where  we  believe  he  also 
effected  sales.  He  knows  what  good  atodL  is,  and 
sells  only  the  best. 

growth  of  cattle  and  keeping^ 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  columns  at  what 
age  neat  stock  can  reasonably  be  oonsidered  to  be 
full  grown,  and  also,  what  is  the  oost  of  keeping, 
during  the  foddering  season,  of  the  various  ages 
from  one  year  old,  and  so  on  to  their  full  growth  P 

Rehohoth,  Dec.,  1856.  H.  B. 

sausage-making — PUMP  frozen. 

At  this  sausage-making  season,  perhaps  many 
of  voux  readers  will  find  it  convenient  to  use  the 
following  rule :  To  ten  pounds  of  meat ;  put  one 
gill  of  salt,  one  gill  of  sage  and  one-hali  gQl  of 
pepper,  or,  if  preferred,  one-half  the  quantity  of 
sage  and  one- half  gill  of  summer  savory. 

liemember,  if  the  pump  freezes,  pour  hot  water 
on  the  outside,  M.  A.  K, 

FUzwilliam,  JV*.  H. 

sugar  cane  SEEDb 

Alexander  S.  Phelps,  Sharon,  Vt— We  have ' 
not  the  seed  to  distribute,  but  Xourse  &  Ca,  13 
Gommerdal  Street,  Boston,  to  whom  we  have  hand- 
ed your  order,  wiU  have  a  supply  by  steamer  in 
January.  

black  teeth  in  pigs. 
S.  K.  W.,  of  Boston,  states  that  if  the  teeth 
which  are  turned  black,  in  the  disease  called  Hilack 
teeth,"  are  extracted  the  animal  will  soon  recover. 

Mr.  B.  TiSDALE,  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  has  a  calf, 
native  and  Durham,  six  months  old,  that  weighs 
510  pounds. 

Col.  Poore's  ADDRESS.—The  Address  before 
the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society  at  its  last  ex- 
hibition, was  by  Col.  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  of  West 
Newbury.  It  is  a  carefully  written  historical  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  the  early  settlers,  with  an  Agri- 
cultural basis.  But  it  has  pages  of  downright  pracd- 
cal  remarks  which  the  farmer  may  read  and  profit  by. 
The  CoL  does  with  a  will  whatever  he  undertakes, 
and  this  production  shows  that  he  has  plowed  the* 
land  as  well  as  ocean,  and  knows  something  about 
apples  and  wheelbarrows,  com  crops  and  cabbages, 
and  that  he  is  really  interested  in  agricultural  im- 
provements. 

^The  Journal  says  that  $7000  of  the  $10,000  re- 
quired  by  the  Legislature  to  be  raised  by  the  Female 
Medical  College  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  receive  the 
$10,000  appropriation,  has  already  been  secured. 
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The  bemtiTal  mgnfiiig  vhicb  we  gm  kbove,  vu 
coped  from  u  original  plucked  b;  as  from  ■ 
in  the  guden  of  Pretident  WheslbBi  Kt  Bnrliug- 
toa,  Vt.  in  September  lut  b  it  not  a  gem  t  The 
artht  hM  most  fiiithfully  sketched  ererj  peculiarity 


■hsped  MTitj.  Ca^  small,  and  set  b  a  •balloirf 
rather  dsitow  buin.  Flesh  nmaikabl;  white)  lerj 
tender,  juicy  and  good,  with  a  slight  periume. 


in  ipor,  leaf  and  fruit,  sod  made  it  almost  the  Ht- 
ittg  thing  which  we  saw  hanpng  so  gracefully  and 
inritinglj  on  the  tree.  The  name  of  the  Artiit, 
loBN  N.  Htds,  ought  to  go  with  his  sketch,  and 
we  find  pleaitire  In  bringing  them  together. 

The  Pomme  de  Neige,  or  "Snow  Apple," 
ebrsted  Canada  fruit,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
■Mw-whita  color  of  its  flesh.  The  tree  is  hardj,  of 
a  pendent,  gncefdl  form,  bean  regularlj,  but  not 
proftiself,  and  the  fmit  ia  in  eating  in  October  and 
Norember. 

Fruit,  medium  £te,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened. 
Skin  with  a  pale  greenish  jellow,  mixed  with  &int 
streaks  of  pale  red  on  the  shady  side,  bat  mailed 
with  blotches  and  short  stripes  of  darker  red,  and 
becoming  a  deep  red  in  the  ran.  Btalk  quite  slen- 
der, half  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  narrow  funnel- 


Tde  Old  Wood  Fik&— People  who  have  seen 
I  old  fashioned  wood  fire,  will  reccwnise  the  truth 
of  the  description  of'Peter  Parley,* as  follows:— 
■The  fiiel  WB«  supplied  from  the  wood  tot— sweet 
soented  hickory,  soapping  chestnut,  odoriferouB 
oak,  and  'reekmg,  fluhng  ash.'  It  was  a  goodly 
sight  to  see  these  stalwart  products  of  the  forest 
laid  in  larse  file§,  all  allTS  with  sap,  on  the  toll, 
ganot  andmooa.  You  might  have  thought  you 
beard  John  Ko^re  and  his  &mily  at  the  stake,  by 
their  plaintive  simmerings.  The  building  of  a  fire 
was  a  real  architectural  achievement  favored  by  the 
wide  yawmng  fire-place,  and  was  always  begun  at 
daybreak.  There  waa  first  a  hackk^  from  fifteen 
to  foui>«Dd- twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  feet 
long,  embedded  in  the  asfaee  t  then  came  a  top  Ic^, 
then  a  fore  slick,  then  a  middle  stick,  and  then  a 
heap  of  kindlings  reaching  from  the  bowels  down 
to  the  bottom.  A-top  of  alt  was  a  heap  of  smaller 
fragments,  artfully  actuated,  with  spuMS  for  the 
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i  matches  had  not  then  been  sent 
ms  of  brimstone,  to  enable  any  boy 
urry  a  conflagration  in  his  pocket ** 


For  tht  New  Sngtand  Former. 

TEE  HUBBARD  SaUABH,  AHD  SQUASH 

BORER. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^You  were  certainly  very  unfortu- 
nate with  the  Hubbard  squash ;  but  not  more  so 
than  a  finend,  who,  from  a  piece  of  land  which  in 
1854  yielded  nearly  twelve  nundred  weight  of  this 
yarietv,  obtained  tnis  year  but  about  a  dozen 
pounds.  But  the  failure  of  the  marrow  was  mth 
us,  on  the  peninsular  portion  of  this  town,  equally 
striking ;  a  fiirmer  who  planted  about  half  an  acre 
to  the  marrow,  within  eight  or  ten  rods  of  the 
piece  above  mentioned,  o&red  the  crop,  as  I  am 
mformed,  to  any  one  who  would  gather  it— the 
yield  being  almost  nothing. 

Between  the  10th  and  20th  of  June  I  planted 
about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  squashes,  planting 
tibe  Hubbard,  marrow  and  custard  side  oy  side, 
four-ninths  of  the  piece  to  Hubbard,  three-ninths  to 
marrow,  and  the  remainder  to  the  custard.  After 
the  bugs  had  taken  their  quantum,  enough  were 
left  under  on  an  avera^  season  to  fairly  cover  the 
sround.  About  the  tmie  of  blossoming  the  squash 
borer  commenced  his  inroads,  and  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  Hubbard  and  marrow,  and  a  few  hills  of 
the  custard  that  were  planted  in  low  ground.  When 
the  crop  was  readv  for  ffatherinf  several  remarked 
that  the  two  patcnes  of  Hubbard  had  sufiered  less 
from  the  borer  thsn  the  marrow,  though  in  each 
case  they  grew  side  by  side,  one  patch  of  each  in 
the  upland  and  one  in  the  lowland.  On  weighing 
the  two  crops  the  difference  was  as  striking,  the 
yield  of  botn  patches  of  the  Hubbard,  lipe  and 
unripe,  being  about  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  while  the  marrow  yielded,  ripe  and  unripe, 
Dut  ei^ht  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

A  smgle  result  does  not  establish  a  fiu^t  in  agri- 
culture, out  this  yield,  under  circumstances  equally 
fiivorable,  certainly  tends  to  show  that  the  Hubbard 
is,  at  the  least,  as  hardy  as  the  marrow  squash. 

I  therefore  infer,  |f  r.  Editor,  that  your  fortune 
was  a  ''sport  of  the  season,"  and  with  great  pleas- 
ure forward  a  few  seed,  that  you  may  try  again, 
but  with  this  condition,  tiiat  you  shall  not  hold  me 
responsible  for  liie  "sport"  that  may  be  developed 
next  year,  should  the  product  of  any  of  them  be  a 
custardo-marrow-Hubbard  squash,  as  owing  to  the 
&ilure  of  the  few  hills  from  which  I  expected  to 
obtain  my  pure  seed,  I  am  obliged  to  send  seed  ta- 
ken from  squashes  which  grew  in  the  field  above 
mentioned. 

As  both  sex«3  appear  in  the  flowers  on  one 
squash  vine,  the  tall  maid  flower  first,  and  after- 
wards the  pistillate,  or  female,  I  infer,  and  believe 
that  facts  are  with  me,  that  the  only  result  of  fruc- 
tification from  neighboring  plants  would  be  to  pro- 
duce mongrels. 

A  word  more  about  the  squash  borer,  which,  ow- 
ing perhaps  to  the  wet  weather,  appeared  in  such 
numoers  and  made  such  unexampfed  ravages  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  One  gentleman  stat^  that 
if  thejr  werecareftdly  out  out  as  soon  as  detected 
the  vme  would  heu  and  thrive.  I  tried  this  on 
several  vines,  in  some  cases  tying  the  slit  roughly 
together,  and  in  others  covenng  the  opening  with 


earth,  but  in  general,  without  satisfiietory  resuhs, 
owing  perhaps,  as  I  afterwards  thought,  to  our  not 
having  taken  all  the  borers  from  uie  vines.  In 
most  of  the  cases  t^e  sides  of  the  slit  rounded  over, 
and  .there  was  evidently  an  e£E6rt  at  healing,  while 
the  vine  would  recover  some  of  its  vigor.  Two 
vines  were  careftdly  examined  with  rdierence  to 
the  number  of  borers  in  each ;  in  one  eight  were 
found,  and  in  the  other  thirteen,  having  entered  at 
the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaves,  wiliiin  a  range  of  six 
feet  from  where  the  vine  starts  from  the  ground, 
and  more  particularly  from  within  six  inches  of  the 
hard,  dense  part  of  the  stalk,  just  at  the  surface. — 
In  the  latter  mstanoe  they  were  detected  at  a  glance 
by  the  great  swelling  of  this  portion,  which  1  pre- 
sume, is  an  effinrt  of  nature  to  supply  new  channels 
for  the  flow  of  the  impeded  sap. 

Now  I  am  fully  persuaded  from  the  quantity  of 
slitting  usually  necessary  to  extract  one  borer,  that 
to  destroy  as  many  as  were  found  in  the  above 
vines,  or  naif  as  many,  would  be  the  death  of  the 
vine,  as  the  knife  will  travel  a  little  to  tibe  right  or 
left,  even  with  the  steadiest  of  hands  guiding,  not 
to  consider  the  time  spent  in  the  operation. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  he  has  killed  them  in 
the  vine  by  syringing  on  the  outside  a  solation  of 
whale  oil  soap  and  water,  continuing  this,  for  some 
little  time.  The  next  morning,  as  he  states,  he 
usually  found  the  animal  dead  within  the  vine.  It 
is  my  impression  that  his  preparations  were  one 
pound  of  soap  to  four  gallons  of  water.  Has  any 
of  your  correspondents  found  this  or  any  other 
means  efficacious  P 

The  squash  crop  on  the  peninsular  portion  of  this 
town  during  the  past  season  was  almost  an  entire 
fisdlure,  owing  principally  to  the  ravages  of  this  hid* 
den  enemy,  and  he  has  thus  become  quite  a  nota- 
ble among  us.  Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of 
your  able  correspondents,  help  us  storm  his  citadel  P 

J.  J.  H  Gbegobt. 

MarbUhead,  Dee.  24, 1856. 


The  Tbeeb  of  America. — ^Anqther  number  of 
this  highly-finished  work  has  just  been  published 
by  the  author,  R.  U.  Pipeb.  The  frontispiece 
represents  an  ash  forest  in  Maine,  and  alone,  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  worii.  The  other  plates  are 
the  Charter  Oak,  at  Hartford,  the  £hn,  on  Boston 
Common,  and  the  Winchester  Pine,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Hon.  F.  O.  Prince^  at  Winchester,  Mass. 
The  letter  press  is  large  and  clear,  and  on  fine, 
white  paper.  The  work  is  a  credit  to  all  engaged 
in  making  it.  For  sale  at  Saxton's,  81  Washing- 
ton Street 

Plough,  Loom  and  Akvil.— We  miss  the  sug- 
gestive and  pleasant  old  cover  of  this  sterling  jour* 
naL  Why  do  you  shake  off  this  time-honored  old 
friend  P  The  inside  is  like  a  well-ripened  nut,  rich 
and  nutritious. 

Tuckeb's  Rural  Register  for  1857.— Fifteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  popular  hand-book  have 
already  been  sold,  and  the  first  edition  completely 
exhausted.  A  second  edition  is  now  ready.  Price 
26  cents. 
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DEARTH  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FACTS. 

Some  of  our  cotemporaries  oommenced  the  New 
Year  irith  complainte  of  a  dearth,  In  the  agricultu- 
nl  press,  lo  fiur  as  facts  are  conoemed.  Day  after 
day,  says  one  of  our  brother  editors,  do  we  scan 
orer  the  broad  pages  of  our  numerous  exchanges, 
English  and  American,  and  are  compelled  to  throw 
them  down  without  obtaining  one  new  idea,  one 
aoUtaryfiust. 

A  little  reflection  on  these  lamentations  has  sug- 
gested te  our  minds  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dearth 
here  complained  of  should  not  be  regarded  rather 
aa  a  &Yorable  omen,  than  as  a  matter  of  regret^ — 
whether  agrionltoral  editors  are  not  often  so  anx- 
ious to  furnish  new  facts  and  new  ideas  as  to  injure 
the  cause  they  wish  to  promote,  by  giTing  currency 
to  crude,  indigested  and  indigestible  plans  and 
^hciMf**  which  sorely  disappoint  the  practical  fir- 
mer, and  shake  his  confidence  in  the  recommend- 
ations of  things  new  and  old  that  he  finds  in  his 
paper. 

New  facts  and  ideas  are  far  leas  frequently  de- 
^oped  in  all  the  various  departments  of  learning 
than  the  careless  observer  is  apt  to  suppose.  Of 
agriculture,  we  belieye  this  remark  is  especially  true. 
Still  we  apprehend  that  editors  of  journals  devoted 
to  other  branches  of  art  and  science,  find  new  facts 
about  as  ''solitary"  in  the  exchanges  that  pile  their 
tables,  as  agricultural  editors  do.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  value  of  their  publica- 
tions is  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  absolutely 
new  &cts  and  ideas  that  are  advanced. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  agreeable  to  us  to  be 
able  to  comm^micate  in  every  issue  of  our  paper, 
some  valuable  new  idea,  some  fresh  fkct — some- 
thing of  practical  importance,  that  no  fiirmer  has 
«ver  heard  or  thought  of—something  that  should 
promote  the  well-being  of  our  readers — something 
that  should  add  to  the  knowledge  of  their  heads,  to 
the  money  in  their  pockets,  and  to  the  goodness  of 
thdr  hearts — or  aomethiug  that  shouid  increase 
thdr  &ith  in  our  wisdom,  and  in  the  indispensable 
utility  of  our  communications.  We  labor  and  look 
fi>r  most  of  these  desirable  results ;  but  we  have 
never  relied  upon  new  ideas  and  startling  facts  to 
produce  them. 

What  are  new  ideas  and  new  facts  ?  It  has  even 
been  said  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
The  pictured  tombs  of  Egypt  and  the  buried  cities 
of  Nineveh,  if  they  fkil  to  confirm  the  literal  truth 
of  Solomon's  declaration,  have  ante-dated,  some 
thonaands  of  years,  so  many  of  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  that  have  been  called  modem,  that  those 
best  informed  upon  these  matters  are  most  ready 
to  believe  that  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  most 
recent  inventions,  are  mere  re-productions  of  "that 
which  hath  been." 

To  us,  however,  the  agricultural  press  is  compar- 


atively a  new  thing ;  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
other  things  that  we  regard  as  new,  extravagant 
expectations  of  its  benefits  may  have  been  encour* 
aged  by  those  interested  in  its  extension.  And  as 
extravagant  we  must  regard  the  promises  of  edit- 
ors, and  the  expectations  of  readers,  that  an  agri- 
cultural paper  shall  be  constantly  flreighted  with 
newfiicts,  or  new  ideas;  because  agriculture— even 
scientific  agriculture— Ib  not  a  new  thing.  Back  as 
fiur  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  man,  we  find  that 
agriculture  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  necessity 
imposed  by  his  Creator,  but  as  a  theme  worthy  of 
the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  historian.  Its 
eulogies  were  chanted  by  bards.  Its  precepts  were 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Its  details  have  been 
preserved  by  the  sculptor.  The  few  copies  of  ag- 
ricultural scenes  from  the  painted  tombs  of  Eg}'pt, 
that  we  have  met  with,  have  excited  our  curiosity 
to  see  more,  and  we  hope  that  some  agricultural 
antiquarian  will  yet  visit  these  wonderful  records 
of  the  past,  and  give  us  a  full  description  of  all  that 
relate  to  the  subject  of  farming.  In  some  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Glidden,  we  beUeve  it  was,  we  saw 
some  years  since,  a  copy  of  the  Egyptian  mode 
of  threshing  grain,  with  a  trsnslation  of  the  thresh- 
ers' song;  the  only  distich  of  which,  that  we  re- 
member, was  to  this  effect :  . 

*<nie  along  <nc6ii,  hie  along  Ikitor, 

The  straw  for  jonrselTeSj  the  com  for  your  muter." 

Of  Reman  agriculture  we  are  much  better  in- 
formed, as  several  of  their  treatises  upon  the  sub- 
ject have  been  preserved  entire,  and  others  in  parts, 
or  firagments.  Those  who  have  investigated  theag^ 
ricultural  system  of  the  Romans,  say  that  it  shows 
that  most  of  the  improvements  in  modem  agricul- 
ture, have  been  nothing  more  than  the  revival  of 
what  was  well  understood  and  practised  by  that 
people,  two  centuries  ago. 

If,  then,  the  agricultural  press  is  at  present  suf- 
fering from  a  dearth  of  new  facts  and  new  idey — 
if  modem  improvements  and  inventions  axe  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  was  known  and  practised  long 
ago,  it  may  be  asked,  of  what  advantage  are  agri- 
cultural papers  to  the  &rmer  ?  If  the  value  of 
things  depended  mainly  upon  their  newness — if  a 
troth  once  revealed  needed  no  flirther  revelation — 
if  the  wisdom  of  the  fkthers  descended  directly  to 
the  sons — ^if  every  farmer  did  not  have  to  leam  all 
the  processes  of  his  business  for  himself,  and  in  ma- 
ny respects  just  as  he  would  have  to  do  were  he 
the  first  man  that  ever  planted  a  seed — and  if  fkcts, 
bare,  dry  ftu^ts,  were  the  only  staples  of  agricultu- 
ral papers,  then  might  we  despair  of  usefulness  when 
new  ideas  could  neither  be  coined  in  our  own  brain, 
nor  gleaned  from  the  ample  pages  of  our  exchang- 

es. 
The  good  old  ways  our  fkthers  trod— though 

often  scouted — are  still  to  be  commended,  in  pref- 
erence even  to  a  new  path,  until  we  are  well  aatia- 
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fied  that  it  is  a  shorter  cut,  or  a  safer  route.  The 
cautious  teamster  often  avoids  a  new  road,  just  be- 
cause it  is  new.  His  caution  may  be  excessive,  but 
we  sometimes  feel  disposed,  when  farmers  are 
urged  10  turn  off  into  some  of  the  many  new  paths 
that  are  opened  to  them,  to  imitate  the  town  au- 
thorities in  Massachusetts,  and  put  up  m  large  let- 
ters the  inscription— "Peivate  Way— Not  Safe 
TO  Travel.''  More  than  this  we  would  not  do. 
We  would  fence  up  no  man's  path.  We  would 
try,  cautiously,  things  new  as  well  as  old,  and  rec- 
ommend the  same  course  to  others. 

And  so  long  as  farmers,  like  other  men,  require 
precept  upon  precept ;  so  long  as  the  storehouse  of 
the  past  shall  continue  to  furnish  fticts  and  exam- 
ples which  the  shifting  circumstances  of  times  and 
places  shall  make  applicable  to  their  case  and  wor- 
thy of  their  imitation ;  so  long  as  one  farmer  shall 
excel  another;  so  long  as  untaught  generations 
shall  successively  take  the  place  of  their  fathers 
and  need  the  instruction,  the  knowledge,  the  facts 
and  the  ideas  that  made  them  prosperous  farmers 
and  good  citizens ;— so  long  do  we  hope  that  the 
columns  of  our  journal  will  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  though  new  facts  and  new  ideas  be  far 
less  frequently  presented  than  they  have  been  here- 
tofore. 

For  ikt  New  Jtmgland  Fanur, 

EEALTHT  BREAD— Ho.  2. 

In  a  former  article  I  have  brought  toother  sev- 
eral reasons  for  abandoning  the  use  of  raided  bread. 
But,  while  I  have  pulled  down  an  old  building,  I 
have  not  very  distinctly  pointed  to  the  proper 
method  of  erecting  a  better.  In  other  words,  I  have 
not  said  how  true  oread  ought  to  be  made. 

First,  then,  let  your  meal  of  every  kind  be  un- 
boltied.  No  such  tning  as  a  bolter  should  be  known, 
In  the  use  of  buckwheat  and  oats,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  needful  to  separate  the  hulls  from  the  meal ; 
but  after  washing  clean  beforehand,  no  such  process 
is  needful,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  or 
com.  In  order  to  subserve  the  best  purposes  of 
health,  the  use  of  whole  meal,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
England,  calls  it,  is  indispensable. 

Some  who  are  as  friendly  to  the  use  of  whole 
meal  as  myself,  tell  their  friends,  in  a  good  natured 
way,  that,  though  our  grain  should  never  be  bolted, 
yet  it  may  be  desirable,  before  making  our  meal  in- 
to bread,  to  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  in  order 
to  exclude  all  the  rails,  posts,  and  pig-yokes  that 
may  have  found  their  way  into  it;  to  which,  of 
course,  I  should  not  very  strenuously  object. 

The  second  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wet  the  meal 
thoroughly,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  use 
scalding  water  for  that  purpose,  but  I  prefer  to 
have  the  water  of  a  common  temperature.  Let  it 
be  thoroughly,  diffused  through  the  mass,  so  as  to 
have  every  particle  wet ;  but  let  the  mass  remain 
at  the  same  time  as  drv^that  is,  as  little  wet — as 
possible.  They  who  have  no  instruction  on  this 
subject  are  very  apt  to  leave  the  mass  in  a  thin,  al- 
most semt-liquid  state ;  but  as  a  reward  therefor, 
they  usually  nave  heavy  bread. 

The  third  point  to  be  secured  is  to  bring  the  mass 


into  such  a  shape  that  we  may  be  able  to  bake  it 
quickly  without  burning  it.  To  this  end,  let  it  \m 
rolled  or  compressed  to  the  thickness  of  from  one- 
fourth  to  half  an  inch.  You  may  bake  in  cakes  of 
the  usual  size,  and  of  every  desciibable  form,  cirea« 
lar,  square,  oblong,  triangular,  scolloped,  &o.  Or 
you  may  cut  it  into  narrow  strips,  from  half  an 
mch  to  an  inch  in  width,  and  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  length.  The  last  named  method  is  more  labo- 
rious than  the  former,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  pref- 
erable. 

If  you  ask  for  reasons  for  giving  a  preference  to 
the  last  or  more  laborious  mode,  they  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  you  thus  secure  a  great 
amount  of  surface  or  crust.  It  has  been  known, 
time  immemorial,  that  the  crust  of  bread  is  the 
most  healthy  ptf  t  of  it.  I  will  not  now  stop  to  say 
whj,  but  admit  the  fact  Now  these  thin,  narrow 
strips  of  bread,  if  properly  and  thoroughly  baked, 
may  be  regarded  as  wholly  crust. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  consideration.  Un- 
leavened bread,  to  be  light  and  tender,  as  well  aa 
the  most  sweet  and  healthy,  should  be  baked  quick* 
ly.  With  this  view,  we  must  have  a  hot  oven*— • 
Avoid,  however,  all  burning,  as  I  have  before  ad- 
vised, since  this  developes  a  bitter  and  probably 
Eoisonous  principle.  Bread  made  in  this  way  may 
e  eaten  hot,  wiiii  comparative  safety ;  which  cannot 
be  said  of  that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour,  and  is 
raised.  And  not  only  so,  but  when  several  days 
old,  may  by  steaming,  or  even  by  a  dry  heat,  be 
rendered  nearly  as  j^atable  and  healthy  as  when 
it  first  came  from  the  oven. 

No  person  who  has  been  trained  to  this  sort  of 
bread  will  ever  desire  to  return  to  the  old,  except 
under  the  desire  to  comply  with  the  mandates  oi  a 
power  which  is  more  tynmnieal  than  any  other — I 
mean  custom  or  fashion.  It  is  sweeter  than  any 
other,  and  it  sets  more  easily  on  the  stomach.  It 
is  to  be  desired,  by  the  way,  that  families  should 
grind  their  own  meal  in  lumd  mills,  and  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  since  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the 
material  from  which  it  is  made  is  thereby  better 
retained. 

If  the  principles  and  rules  of  proceeding  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  this  article  are  faithfully 
followed  out,  we  shall  no  longer  hear  it  objected  to 
unleavened  bread  that  it  is  heavy.  Heavy  bread 
has  a  permanently  doughy  or  l«idy  appearance ; 
but  here  is  nothing  of  either.  Unleavened  bread 
may  be  more  solid  than  that  which  is  raised  by  yeast 
or  leaven,  or  made  light  by  effervescence ;  but  if 

ly  heavy. 


liffi 
roperly  prepared  and  baked,  it  can  never  be  real- 


"Would  you  not  salt  it  ?"  I  shall  doubtless  be 
asked.  I  reply  by  saying  that  in  the  most  healthy 
parts  of  these  states,  out  of  city  and  village  limits, 
such  a  thing  as  salting  bread  was,  till  recently,  un- 
known. And  even  now,  many  refuse  to  salt  their 
bread.  In  the  nature  of  things,  bread  should  no 
more  be  salted  than  apples  or  grapes ;  no,  nor  yet 
so  much.  But  who  is  tnere  that  puts  salt  on  his 
apples  P  w.  A.  A. 

Ifygenic  huhtui€,  La  Orange  Plae$,  Botton,  Dec.  80,  ISOa. 


How  MUCH  SHOULD  A  CoW  EAT.— CoWS,  tO  giTO 

milk,  require  more  food  than  most  farmers  imag- 
ine. J.  W.  Johnson,  writing  from  Munich  to  the 
Counlnf  GentUmant  gives  an  interesting  report  of 
some  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  Bava- 
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lia,  from  whioh  the  following  is  an  extiact :  **  Our 
triaLi  have  confirmed  the  view  that  cows,  to  eive 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  milk,  must  oaily 
reoeiTC  and  consume  one  thirtieth  of  their  live 
weiffht  in  hay,  or  an  equivalent  therefore.  If  more 
food  be  given  it  ^oes  to  the  formation  of  flesh  and 
fat  without  occasioning  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  yield  of  milk ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  less  food 
be  nnmished,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  milk 
will  be  greatly  diminished^" 

Ibr  Ite  Nem  Sngktnd  Parmtr. 

FBB8ERVIHG  FORESTS. 

Messes.  Editobs  : — ^Farmers  have  different  opin- 
ions about  cutting  off  the  produce  of  forests  from 
land  designed  for  the  sole  use  of  producing  wood 
and  timber.  The  practice  of  cutting  off  all  the 
growth,  little  and  great,  has  been  the  popular  cus- 
torn  in  this  vicinity  for  many  years  past ;  it  is  true 
that  where  the  design  is  to  oontinne  a  growth  firom 
the  sprouts  of  the  stumps  from  which  uie  wood  has 
been  recenthr  taken,  that  cutting  clean  might  be  the 
better  way,  but  when  we  are  to  depend  upon  seed 
lo  furnish  us  with  sapKngs  for  the  next  growth,  I 
for  one  should  dissent  from  cutting  all  young  and 
thrifty  trees.  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  cutting 
off  wood  for  nearly  forty  years,  for  the  market,  as 
one  of  the  most  profitable  productions  of  my  farm, 
and  have  paid  critical  attention  to  the  succeeding 
giovrth :  the  original  growth  on  my  fkrm  was  princi- 
pally the  different  varieties  of  oak  and  pitch  pine. 
At  Uie  time  of  removing  the  old  growth,  youn^ 
white  pines  had  sprung  up,  and  advanced  in  all  si- 
tes from  one  foot,  up  to  some  twenty  in  height,  on 
aome  of  mj  lots ;  on  other  lots  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  progeny.  We  vrere  very  care- 
nil  to  save  all  the  young  trees  possible,  instead  of 
indiscriminate  havoiik.  The  aavantage  of  saving 
the  saplings  will  be  readily  discerned  by  everv  prac- 
tical wood-grower ;  the  young  trees  carefully  pre- 
served from  injury,  while  cutting  off  the  old  growth, 
will  soon  take  a  start  and  be  in  advance  of  the  for- 
est which  is  to  spring  from  the  seed  some  5,  10, 16 
or  20  years ;  this  advance  in  the  growth  is  no  small 
item  in  the  fimner's  income.  On  lots  where  none 
of  these  yomig  saplings  had  taken  root,  I  have  been 
careful  to  sel^t  suitable  seed  trees  of  the  varieties 
I  wished  to  propagate,  and  spared  one  or  more  on 
every  acre  i  wisoed  to  replenish  with  a  ftiture 
growth.  In  this  way  I  have  been  saved  the  labor 
of  sowing  seed,  or  transplanting  trees,  aud  have 
foond  about  the  third  or  fourth  year  from  the  cat- 
ting off,  a  plentiful  supply  of  yotmg  trees  shewing 
tMDselves,  but  greatly  in  the  rear  of  those  lots 
where  the  young  saplings  were  saved. 

Every  person  who  can  discern  the  signs  of  the 
Itmes  can  foresee  the  importance  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  wood  n^on  every  scrap  of  land  which 
18  not  wanted  for  cidtivation.  With  all  the  effort, 
care,  and  economy  which  New  England  farmers  are 
capable  of  putting  into  exercbe,  they  need  be  un- 
der no  doubtful  apprehensions  of  producing  an  over 
supply  of  wood.  There  is  a  natural  propennty  in 
fi»est  lands  to  exhaust  themselves  of  the  chemical 
inrinciples  which  produce  any  one  yaziety  of  forest 
trees ;  when  that  is  the  case,  numerous  sapling  or 
aome  other  variety  will  show  themselves,  previous- 
ly to  removing  the  former  growth,,  which  is  a  sure 
indication  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  rotation  to  suc- 
ceed, and  that  the  old  variety  does  not  find  in  the 


earth  the  necessary  constitnent  in^dients  to  pro- 
duce another  crop  of  the  same  variety. 

Where  land  has  a  long  time  been  covered  with 
the  different  varieties  of  trees  that  shed  their  leaves 
in  the  fall,  a  plenty  of  erergreens  will  spring  up  for 
another  crop  whicn  require  di£krent  constituent  in- 
ffredients.  While  the  properties  in  the  earth  which 
favor  the  production  of  hard  wood  are  being  ex* 
hausted,  the  properties  which  are  required  for  the  ^ 
formation  of  the  softer  woods  lay  dormant  in  the 
earth,  increasing  yearly  and  making  ready  to  sup- 
ply a  substitate  for  the  former  growth  by  a  forest 
of  evergreens. 

To  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been  an  injunction  more  readily  obeyed  than  almost 
any  other  command ;  we  see  it  conformed  to  with- 
out apparent  reluctance  from  the  highest  grade  of 
animals  down  to  the  most  troublesome  weed  which 
inffcsts  our  fields.  The  tendency  to  rtetoration  or 
natural  effort  to  recovery,  we  see  throughout  the 
physical  world ;  no  sooner  do  we  lay  our  forests 
low,  than  do  others  spring  up  to  take  their  places ; 
exhausted  plains  which  have  been  worn  to  sterility 
are  governed  by  .the  same  law,  and  by  "atmospher- 
ic iiSuences"  tend  to  restoration.  If  I  have  perpa- 
tiated  ]a  repetition  or  a  contradiction  in  this  com- 
munication to  any  thing  I  had  formerly  written,  I 
think  1  must  be  excusable  on  the  ground  that  I 
have  heard  reputed  food  sprmonizers  culpable  of 
the  same  inconsistencies.  New  readers,  ^oung  and 
old,  of  agricaltural  papers,  are  annually  increasing, 
and  every  one  has  got  to  study  for  mmself ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  experience  ^sses  away  with 
them ;  knowlecl^,  as  an  inheritance;  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  an  heir  or  a  friend  by  a  will  or  a 
deed,  and  therefore  every  one  in  quest  of  it  has  to 
struggle  through  the  same  course  of  investigation 
to  obtain  it  that  his  predecessors  did.  If  the  aocn- 
mulated  knowledge  of  the  father  could  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  son  by  heirship,  without  study,  the 
son,  commencing  with  the  fiither's  experience,  might 
continue  the  cmun  of  progression  till  his  measure 
was  full  or  to  perfection,  and  a  large  amount  of  the 
labor  of  Ufe,  apnarently,  might  be  dispensed  with  | 
but  for  wise  enas  our  theater  did  not  see  fit  to  en- 
dow us  with  such  a  gift.  Silas  Bbown* 

WUmingionj  January,  1857. 


STATE  BOARD  07  AGBICULTU&E. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  took  place 
at  the  Booms  of  the  Board  m  the  State  House,  Jan. 
6,  1857. 

We  are  happy  to  find  some  notice,  though  it  be 
bat  a  brief  one,  of  their  deliberations.  The  inquiry 
is  constant  and  earnest,  <<What  is  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture doing  P  What  is  the  nature  of  its  stated 
meetings  ?  Where  is  its  Journal,  or  outline  of  op- 
erations, and  what  benefits  does  it  intend  to  confSex 
upon  the  great  interest  of  the  State  fbr  the  advan- 
tages of  its  position  P"  We  cannot  reply.  We 
only  know  that  the  Board  is  composed  of  men  of 
practical  ability,  men  willing  to  labor  and  give  their 
time,  talents,  and  substance,  for  the  opportunity  of 
attempting  something  to  elevate  the  noble  occupa« 
tion  of  farming  to  its  true  atandard. 

When  they  have  produced  a  result,  the  people 
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are  anxious  to  know  what  it  ia.  If  a  failure,  it  may 
be  none  the  leia  valuable  for  that ;  it  will  prevent 
thoiuands  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  from  striking 
on  the  same  rock.  If  successful,  the  profits  of  the 
&nner  are  not  yet  so  affluent  as  to  prevent  him 
from  profiting  by  their  wisdom. 
"  The  annual  volume  of  Transactions, — though 
ever  so  judicious  and  full — is  not  enough.  At  best 
it  will  only  reach  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  and  then 
not  those  who  actually  need  it  the  most.  When 
compiled  and  issued,  it  is  a  book  for  the  library  and 
reference,  and  a  credit  to  the  county  societies  and 
State.  But  it  is  not  a  "hand  book,**  for  the  kitch- 
en or  sitting-room  fire-side.  There  is  too  much  of 
it  at  once.  The  masses  need  the  nutriment  more 
frequently  and  in  smaller  quantities.  At  least,  let 
us  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed  at 
the  quarterly  meetings,  and  the  opinions  there 
drawn  out  on  matters  of  importance.  Below  is  a 
report  of  the  meeting  referred  to  above : — 

There  were  present  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
His  Hon.  Lt  Gov.  Benchley,  President  EQtchcodL, 
of  Amherst,  Messrs.  Chandler,  Lewis,  and  Bardett, 
of  Middlesex  county,  B.  V.  French,  of  Norfolk  coun- 
ty. Tower,  of  Berkshire,  Brooks,  Felton  and  Park- 
hurst,  of  Worcester  county,  Field,  of  Franklin  coun- 
ty, Hubbard  and  Sweetser,  of  Hampshire. 

In  the  absence  of  Hb  Excellency  Gov.  Gardner, 
who  is  ex^fflcio  the  President  of  the  Board,  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  requested  to  preside. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  business,  Mr.  Wilder 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Board  con- 
temnlate  with  deep  and  unmingled  sorrow,  the 
deatn  of  their  fellow-associate,  the  Hon.  Seth 
Bprague,  of  Plymouth  County. 

Ruolved,  That  we  remember  with  satisfaction, 
the  lively  interest  which  Mr.  Sprague  ever  manifes- 
ted in  the  wel&re  of  this  Board,  and  the  cause  of 
Agriculture  in  this  Statte,  and  espedally  that  benev- 
olence, courtesy  and  kindness  of  heart  which  had 
gained  him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  hisL 

Reaolvedt  That  we  sympathize  most  deeply  with 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  their  affliction,  but 
while  f^e  mingle  our  tears  with  theirs,  we  rejoice  in 
the  belief  that  he  has  passed  to  a  higher  and  more 
glorious  state  of  existence  and  happiness. 

Resolvedf  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on 
the  Recordis  of  this  Board,  and  that  a  copy  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  ana  also  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  of  the  day. 

The  subject  of  the  State  Farm  next  came  op,  and 
Mr.  Bbooks,  of  Worcester  County,  spoke  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  procurinff  more  land  m  order  to  aflford 
grass  and  nay  for  the  cows  necessary  to  be  kept  on 
the  &rm  to  auppW  the  boys  with  milk.  The  Smith 
farm,  which  wuf  furnish  the  reauired  land,  can  now 
be  bought  cheap,  and  it  will  rumish  a  faxm-bouse 
which  is  needed« 

Mr.  Fb^ch,  of  Norfolk  County,  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  more  land  was  necessary  for  the  pnr- 
l)ose  specified,  and  also  to  furnish  additional  em- 
ployment for  the  boys. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Middlesex  County,  thought  the 
measure  could  be  got  before  the  Lrgishture  now, 


with  better  chances  of  success  than  when  it  waa 
tried  two  years  ago.  Then  there  was  no  member 
of  the  Board  in  the  House  to  place  it  in  the  ng\t 
light,  and  we  shall  not  have  the  opposition  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Reform  School,  ts  be- 
fore. 

Other  members  of  the  Board  discussed  che  mat- 
ter, expressing  their  conviction  of  Uie  necessity  of 
the  proposed  addition,  and  of  the  expediency  c/ 
making  the  purchase  now  while  the  und  can  be 
procured  at  a  cheap  rate.  Messrs.  Tower,  ot  Berk- 
shire, Hubbard,  of  Hampshire,  Lt  Gov.  Benchley 
and  the  President  participated  in  the  discussion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis  it  was 

Voted,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  usual  annual  appiopria- 
tion. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  3  p.  k. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  resolve  was  passed  sn- 
thorizinff  the  Secretary  to  petition  the  Lc^^ature 
for  the  nimiahing  of  the  State  Cabinet  room. 

The  Board  then  entered  into  a  very  interesting 
discussion  upon  tfie  subject  of  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,  which  nas  of  late  attracted  so  much  attention 
among  agriciUtunsts.  Samples  of  the  seed  were 
present,  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
Board.  President  Wilder  read  from  the  Patent 
Office  Reports,  showing  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  also  gave  oth- 
er instances  of  a  similiar  character.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  revolutionize  the  sugar 
interest  He  thought  it  could  be  grown  as  welFas 
the  broom  com.  He  thought  it  advisable  to  suff- 
gest  a  trial  of  it  b^  our  A^^ncultural  Societies.  No 
experiment  yet  tried  with  it  has  been  known  to  foil 

Mr.  Bbooks,  of  Worcester,  expressed  lus  doubts 
whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  than  Indian 
com.  He  was  opposed  to  recommending  it  until 
it  had  been  tested  by  himselt 

President  HncHCOCK  suggested  that  the  Board 
should  recommend  County  (Pieties  to  offer  premi- 
ums to  test  it. 

Mr.  Fbench  sustained  this  suggestion — ^though 
he  was  not  entirely  convinced  that  it  would  be  cul- 
tivated successfully  here.  Still  he  would  have  it 
tested. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  satisfied  from  what  he  had  seen 
grown  that  this  was  a  most  valuable  plant,  and  he 
was  much  in  favor  of  having  the  Board  recommend 
its  triaL 

•The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  embodied 
into  a  resolution,  and  was  passed. 

The  Board  then  at  6  p.  M.  adjourned. — Jmuitah 


F&ANKLm  CouNTT. — We  have  the  address  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  last  fall,  of  the  Frank- 
lin Agrkniltural  Society,  by  Chables  L.  Flint, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  operations  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  as  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  State  farm  at  Weetboro',  and  with  the  du- 
ties and  labors  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


ellona  Arsenal,  14  miles  above  Richmond* 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion for  $2,650.  -It  cost  the  Government  $175,000. 
It  was  abandoned  for  unhealthiness. 
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MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

We  haye  receired  to-day  three  commtuucatioQa 
on  this  aabject,  each  apeaking  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation of  this  article  as  a  fertilizer.  The  number 
of  commmiications,  on  Tarious  topics,  now  waiting 
for  a  place,  preyents  us  from  giving  them  in  fulL 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wheeleb,  of  Grafton,  says  :— : 

''I  consider  the  experiments  made  with  this  fer- 
tiUser  quite  successful  and  satisfactory  as  fiir  as 
tliey  go ;  they  are  by  no  means  complete.  Anoth- 
er season  will  prove  more  conclusively  whether 
it  is  a  good  investment  to  purchase  the  muriate  of 
lime.  Till  then  I  shall  continue  to  use  it  I  send 
enclosed  samples  of  oats  grown  vrith  and  without 
the  muiiate,  and  one  pf  spring  wheat  with  it.** 

The  oats  stimulated  by  the  muriate  showed  to 
great  advantage  over  the  others.  Mr.  B.,  of  Mel- 
rose, says: — ^**I  have  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Lothrop 
should  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  the  lime  and 
use  it  more  extensively,  he  would  find  the  same  re- 
sults that  thousands  of  others  have,  that  it  is  the 
best  and  deepest  manure  that  can  be  procured." 

A  Maiden  gentleman,  <<H.  M.,"  thinks  <<that 
Gould's  muriate  of  lime  is  as  near  what  it  claims  to 
be,  as  any  article  of  fertilizing  properties  which  has 
been  introduced  to  the  public,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Myself  and  neighbors  are  intendbg  to 
use  it  quite  extensively  during  the  coming  season." 

These  communications  speak  of  experiments,  &c., 
but  the  quotations  we  have  made  give  the  opinions 
of  the  writers  as  to   he  merits  of  the  fertilizer. 


WHAT  A  MAN  00BT8-VALXJE  OF  ED- 

UCATIOV. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Hun^t  Merehanis*  Mag" 
axifie,  there  is  an  interesting  calculation  on  the 
subject  of  raising  and  educatmg  men*  It  presents 
a  new  and  striking  argument  in  favor  of  edueation. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  any  neces- 
sity for  using  such  an  argument  i  but  as  there  are 
in  the  world  a  great  many  men  who  measure  all 
things — even  their  professed  relinon — ^by  the  "al- 
mighty dollar,"  the  article  will  do  foocL  Aside 
from  that,  it  ib  one  of  interest — from  its  calculation 
— and  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  We  have  only 
room  for  a  brief  extract,  which  goes  to  show  how 
mudi  a  man  costs-^what  he  is  worth — ^what  is  his 
real  money  or  commercial  value — and  what  per 
centage  an  education,  if  given  him,  pays  on  the 
orinnal  investment    Mr.  Hunt  says : 

'vThe  average  cost,  with  interest,  of  raising  any 
person  to  the  age  of  21,  will  equal  f  1,000.  This 
H  invested— what  is  the  investment  worth  ?  It  will 
cost  $100  a  year  to  support  him.  To  this  add  a 
mind,  and  in  what  an  extraordinary  ratio  ha^  Uie 
person's  value  been  raised  I  He  can  now  earn,  sup- 
pose (300  a  year— that  equals  $400  above  the  val- 
ue of  the  idiot,  which  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  cred- 
itof  Bund. 

'*Now,  add  education,  {)erfecting  him  from  birtli 
to  maturity,  and  what  can  he  earn  P  Is  $1,000  a 
year  too  much  to  allow  P  That  is  $600  more  than 
the  uneducated  man  is  allowed ;  and  'how  highly 


must  we  rate  the  expense  of  education  P  It  could 
not  average  $700,  which  therefore  yields  100  per 
cent  People  usually  count  the  cost  of  growth 
and  sustenance  of  the  body  as  part  of  the  expense 
of  education;  but  this  should^never  be  done;  a 
clean  distinction  should  always  be  made  between 
the  expenses  to  be  charged  to  the  body  and  those 
to  be  cnareed  to  the  mind ;  and  as  clear  a  distiao- 
tion  should  be  made  in  case  of  the  credits,  for  at 
once  some  very  practical  truths  would  be  at  once 
exhibited.  Perhaps  the  following  table  will  pre- 
sent the  truth  in  a  conspicuous  manner : 

Body  ootta  ap  to  21  yean $1,000 

Mind  coita  tip  to  21  yean. 1,000 

Xdacfttion  Qp  to  21  yean 700 

Body  eotu  after  tliat  (per  year).. .100 

Mind  gains  after  that  (per  year) ..800 

Education  gains  after  that  (per  year) 1,000 

"It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  the  uneducated 
man  is  more  valuable  in  middle  age  than  in  ad- 
vanced years ;  but  the  educated  man  grows  more 
valuable  as  years  increase,  so  that  if  he  begin  life 
with  a  sum  representing  the  interest  of  $10,000, 
he  will  find  his  income  to  double  quite  as  soon  as 
if  his  capital  were  in  gold. 

'^hese  figures  are  not  fimciful;  they  are,  of 
course,  a  certainty  ^ven  for  an  uncertainty,  and 
merely  for  illustnttion :  they  may  be  exchanged 
for  anv  other  to  please  any  caviller :  but  any  fiiir 
test  or  the  truth  will  prove'that  education  wiU  pay 
more  than  100  per  cent  upon  its  cost 

''It  would  appear,  then,  that  any  man  whd 
would  reckon  up  his  investments,  must,  to  what  he 
has  in  lands,  cattle,  implements,  &a,  add  at  least 
$1,000  for  every  mature  child  he  has  raised ;  and 
if  he  has  added  to  the  child  a  good  education,  he 
has  changed  this  otherwise  unprofitable  investment 
into  a  fortune  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  Now,  every 
principle  of  commercial  economy  would  dictate  that 
we  should  add  a  little  investment  if  we  can  there- 
by save  the  whole,  and  much  more  readilv  should 
we  do  it  if  we  can  turn  the  whole  into  tne  most 
profitable  of  all  investments.  And  what  invest- 
ment is  there  which  will  pay  as  will  brain,  mind| 
and  education  combined  P** 


For  ih€  New  Sngkmd  Farmir» 

THE  WHTTB  BELUEB  SWAILOW. 

In  the  Monthlv  Farmer  for  Nov.,  Mr.  S.  L.  White 
says,  "A  pair  of  swallows  with  white  breasts,  and 
black  shining  backs,  built  their  nest  in  the  dead 
limb  of  a  tree  near  his  house,  and  asks  to  what  class 
of  swallows  these  birds  belong.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly the  white  bellied  swalk>w  (Htrundo  mru/iff;) 
they  are  the  first  of  the  swallow  tribe  to  make  their 
appearance  in  spring ;  after  their  arrival  they  lejmr 
to  the  box  put  up  for  the  martin,  wren,  or  blue  bird, 
sometimes  to  a  hole  in  the  coving  of  an  old  buUding, 
or  to  a  hollow  tree,  usuidljr  preferring  that  box  or 
cavity  the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  its  entrance : 
their  nest  consists  of  grass,  and  lined  with  feathers. 
The  female  lays  4  or  5,  and  sometimes  6  eggs, 
which  are  pure  white.  They  are  exceedinsly  quar- 
relsome, two  pairs  are  seldom  known  to  oreed  in 
the  same  box.  This  species  of  the  swallow  is  5i  in- 
ches in  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  extent;  whole 
upper  parts  a  glossy  greenish  blue ;  bill  and  eye  jet 
black,  wings  dull  greenish  black,  tail  slightly  forked, 
the  two  exterior  gathers  being  about  a  |  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  two  middle  ones,  and  of  the  same 
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eolor  as  tlie  wings;  whole  lower  parts  pure  white, 
legs  short,  feet  urge,  claws  strong  and  sharp.  In 
every  respect  the  female  resemUes  the  male  except 
that  her  plumage  is  less  brilliant.  A.  P. 

Danveripori,  1857. 

Substitute  for  Leather. — A  writer  in  the 
ScUntiJlc  American  sujegests  that  some  preparatiou 
of  hemp,  made  up  uke  papier  mache,  might  be 
made  effectual  as  a  substitute  for  sole  leather ;  a 
cement  of  India  rubber,  mixed  with  other  adhesive 
substances,  may  be  employed  to  unite  the  fibres  to- 
ffether.  Sole  leather  is  fibrous,  as  can  be  witnessed 
Dv  tearing  a  piece  of  it  lengthwise.  Its  appearance, 
wnen  thus  riven,  is  like  that  of  oakum  felted. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


BOTS  WHO  WISH  TO  BE  XBH. 

Bad  habits  appear,  sometimes,  to  be  more  easily 
formed  than  good  ones,  and  that  man  is  a  **bundle 
of  habits''  seems  to  admit  of  little  doubt.  How  of- 
ten we  see  boys,  who  are  naturally  straight  and 
well*formed,  sitting  curled  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cramp  ^e  lungs,  the  heart,  liver  and  stomach, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  health.  Boys  do  not  think  how 
much  evil  they  are  doing  to  their  health  and  con- 
.stitutions  by  thus  sitting.  It  will  not  only  make 
them  round-shoulderc^d,  ill-formed  and  awkward  in 
appearance,  but  undermine  health  and  shorten  life. 

Writing-desks  at  school  are  often  too  low,  which 
compels  tne  pupil  to  bend  to  his  work.  Care  should 
be  taken  by  teachers  and  parents  that  the  height 
of  the  desks  be  properly  graduated  to  the  size  of 
pupils.  Carelesfiness  on  this  subject,  quite  as  fre- 
quently as  ignorance  of  its  evil  tendency,  induces 
tne  parties  interested  to  neglect  this  matter. 

We  call  attention  to  this  subject,  now  that  the 
winter  schools  are  about  commencing,  with  a  view 
to  save  not  a  few  ra]pidIv-erowing  bo]f'8,  whose  plas- 
tic bodies  are  so  easily  deformed  oy  sitting  crooked, 
at  school  and  elsewhere. 

Many  children  are  allowed  to  sit  on  broad  sofas, 
or  deep  chairs,  which  induces  them  to  sit  crooked, 
because  they  have  nothins  to  support  their  shoul- 
ders without  leaning  flir  back,  resting  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  thus  bending  their  backs.  Every 
fiimily  should  have  chairs  adapted  to  the  size  of 
each  jxerson.  Only  think  of  having  a  chair  for  a 
man  with  a  seat  a  yard  or  more  deep,  and  so  high 
that  he  could  not  touch  his  feet  to  the  floor,  or  get 
into  it  without  climbing  up!  But  we  hove  just 
«uch  chairs  and  sofas  for  children  and  small  young 
folks,  who  are  rapidly  growing  and  easily  deformed. 
We  would  say  to  parents,  provide  your  little  folks 
with  proper  seats,  and  drive  them  out  of  big  rock- 
ingHihairs  and  sofas  every  time  they  attempt  to  oc* 
cumr  them. 

Bat  boys,  and  girls  too,  when  their  seats  are  right, 
are  apt  to  sit  crooked,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of 
their  nealth  and  symmetry  of  their  forms. 

Boys  I  you  who  wish  to  be  hek — healthy,  useful, 
and  mippy — and  would  therefore  avoid  these  evils, 
reform  at  once  all  habits  of  erroneous  postures ;  for 
remember,  the  evik  will  ftdl  on  jourselves,  and  be 
felt  most  keenly  after  the  mischief  shall  have  been 
done,  and  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy. — Phre- 
nological Journal. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOXXSnC  RECIPB8. 

To  TAKE  Stains  out  of  Linen. — Stains  caused 
by  acids  can  be  removed  by  wetting  the  part  and 
laying  on  it  some  salt  of  wormwood ;  then  rub  with- 
out diluting  it  with  more  water.  Or,  tie  up  in  the 
stained  part  some  pearlash,  then  scrape  some  soap 
into  cold  soft  water  to  make  a  lather,  and  boil  the 
linen  till  the  stain  disappears. 

Beceilt  stains  of  fruit  may  be  removed  bv  hold* 
ing  the  linen  tightly  stretched  over  a  tub  and  pour- 
ing hot  water  over  the  part  This  may  be  done  be* 
fore  any  soap  has  been  appfied  to  it.  As  soon  as 
the  stain  is  made  on  table  linen,  &c.,  rub  on  it  com- 
mon table  salt,  before  it  has  had  time  to  dry.  The 
salt  will  keep  it  damp  till  the  cloth  is  washed,  when 
the  stain  wul  disappear ;  or,  wash  the  stain  light- 
ly when  the  cloth  is  removed. 

To  TAKE  WbINKLES  OUT  OF  SiLK  SCABFS.— The 

way  to  take  wrinkles  out  of  silk  scarfs  and  hand- 
kerchiefs is  to  moisten  the  surface  evenly  with  a 
sponge  and  some  weak  glue,  and  then  pin  the  rilk 
with  some  toilet  pins  around  the  selvedges,  on  a 
mattress  or  feather  bed,  taking  pains  to  draw  out 
the  silk  as  tight  as  possible ;  when  dry,  all  the  wrin- 
kles have  disa|)peared.  It  is  a  nice  matter  to  dress 
light  colored  silk,  and  few  should  try  it.  Some  silk 
articles  should  be  moistened  with  weak  glue  or  ^m 
water,  and  the  wrinkles  ironed  out  by  a  hot  flat-iron 
on  the  wrong  side. 

Ripe  Bread. — Bread  made  of  wheat  floor,  when 
taken  out  of  the  oven,  is  unprepared  for  the  stom- 
ach. It  should  go  through  a  change,  or  ripen  be- 
fore it  is  eaten.  Young  persons,  or  persons  in  the 
enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  may  eat  bread  im- 
mediately after  being  baked,  without  any  sensible 
injury  from  it ;  but  weakly  and  aged  persons  can- 
not ;  and  none  can  eat  such,  without  doing  harm 
to  their  digestive  organs.  Bread  after  bcang  bribed 
goes  through  a  change  similar  to  the  change  in  new- 
ly  brewed  beer,  or  newly  churned  buttermilk,  nd- 
ther  being  healthy  until  after  the  change.  Daring 
the  change  in  bread,  it  sends  off  a  large  portion  of 
coihonf  or  imhealthy  gas,  and  imbibes  a  hrge  por- 
tion of  oxugen,  or  healthy  gas.  Bread  has,  accor- 
ding to  the  computation  of  physicians,  one>fifth 
more  nutriment  wnen  ripe,  than  when  just  out^  of 
the  oven.  It  not  only  haa  more  nutriment,  but  im- 
parts a  much  greater  degree  of  cheerfulness.  He 
that  eats  old  ripe  bread  will  have  a  much  greater 
flow  of  animal  nsirits,  than  he  would  were  he  to  eat 
unripe  bread.  Bread,  as  before  observed,  dtadiarg- 
es  carbon  and  imbibes  oxygen.  One  thing,  in  con- 
nection with  this  fact,  snould  be  particuiarly^  no- 
ticed by  all  housewives :  it  is  to  let  the  bread  ripen 
where  it  can  inhale  the  oxygen  in  a  pure  state. 
Bread  will  always  taste  of  the  air  that  surrounds  it 
while  ripening ;  nence  it  should  be  placed  where  the 
air  is  pure.  It  should  never  ripen  in  a  cellar,  nor 
in  a  bedroom. 


The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  New 

Haven  hate  presented  a  salver  and  six  pieces  of 
richly  embossed  silver  plate  to  Hon.  J.  P.  Babcock, 
editor  of  the  PeUUidiufn,  for  hSs  efibrts  in  the  eanse 
of  common  schook. 
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MARCH— XORAL  EFFECTS  OF  OVR 
CLIKATB. 

"Aai  OBV  mfo  lat  not  Iba  bright  llfht  irUcb  1i  In  Ot  doods, 

but  tta*  wind  puwtt  by  ud  Bleuneth  Iben. 
"Wall  natbtrcoMlb  oat  of  tb«  Hoctlu" 

Jdi.  axta^  Ct-ZL 

iASCH  18  the  nioB' 
lemarkitile  portion 
oT  the  year  for  thnse 
vicitutudea  of  the 
§  weather  that  dittin- 
r  guiih  our  American 
^climate.  These  and- 

Idea  chaogea  are 
injuriout  to  the 
healtii  of  delicate 
penona  and  ion- 
lidi,  and  are  the 
lubject  of  frequent 
^  and  common  lamen> 
-__  tatiODi.  The;  con- 
stitute one  of  the 
liDenterilaof  oui  own 
itGi  and  cauw,  nu- 
j,  a  pOTtioD  of  the  dia- 
it  preTsil  amoDg 
^_  , — t-Li..    »--:  we  are  not  duiHwed 

to  join  with  thoae  who  oondemn 
the  American  climate  as  one  of  the  wont  on  the 
earth ;  on  the  oontrar;,  we  believe  it  ia  attended 
with  manv  Tcr;  great  adrantagef.  Let  lu  con- 
aider  in  the  first  place  ita  effects  on  the  health 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Anglt 
Americans  are  apparently  lees  robust  than  the 
Eoropeana,  to  whom  ihey  arq  aJlied.  They  haye 
tera  fuloeKB  of  the  jnuscular  Q'Ktem ;  leas  appa- 
KM  breadth  of  chest,  and  fewer  of  the  common 
marks  oE^  st^ngth  and  hardihood  than  their  tela- 
tiona  on  thcot^pr  iiile  of  the  water.  But  notwith- 
atanding  theae  diiTerFnees  in  there  physical  devel- 
opmeiil,  the  AmericanB  arem  to  be  not  at  all  infe- 
rior to  the  Eurnpesns  in  the  accomplishment  of  la- 
bar,  mnking  amends  for  their  deficiency  of  solid 


miuculiLT  strength,  by  their  anpeiior  activity.  TTie 
luperior  activity  and  the  energy  which  u«ual1)  ac- 
companies it,  are  undoubtedly  attributable  to  tome 
peculiar  quality  of  our  climate,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  phyiioalcaiiMS  of  muscular  inferiority  often 
produce  a  balanung  superiority  of  nervous  energ)-. 

Sir  HtniPHKBT  DATr  apeoks  of  the  chingeabie 
English  climate,  which  ia  not  to  be  compared  with 
tbat  of  New  England  m  this  respect,  as  having  a 
liimilar  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  llritain. 
He  saya,  "Of  all  the  climates  of  Earopc,  Englind 
seems  tome  most  fitted  for  the  activity  of  the  iLi::(!, 
and  the  least  suited  to  re^Kise.  The  atterDatiuns 
of  a  climate  so  various  and  rapid,  contioually  awaho 
new  sensations ;  and  the  changes  on  the  [ky  from 
dryness  to  moisture,  from  the  blue  etheriil  to  clou- 
dy dimness  and  fogs,  eeem  to  keep  the  nervous  sy;- 
tem  in  a  constant  state  of  dtaturbancc.  For  the 
mildolimateof  Nice,  Naples  and  Sicily,  where  oven 
in  winter  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the 
sunshine  in  the  open  air,  beneath  palm  tree*,  or 
amidat  evergreen  grorea  of  orange  trees,  covered 
with  odoroua  fhiit  and  sweet  scented  leaves,  mere 
eiistenoe  i*  a  pleasure  t  and  even  the  pains  of  dia. 
ease  are  aomctimea  forgotten,  amidst  the  balmy  in- 
fluence of  nature,  as  a  series  of  agreeable  and  unin- 
terrupted sensations  invite  to  repose  and  oblivion. 
But  in  the  ohingenble  and  tumultuous  atmoiphere 
of  England,  to  be  tranquil  ia  a  labor,  and  empluy- 
mentia  necessary  to  ward  off  the  effects  ofennuL 
The  English,  as  a  nation,  ere  pre-eminently  active, 
and  the  natives  of  no  other  country  follow  their  ob- 
jects with  so  much  force,  flte  and  constancy." 

Sir  HuMPBBET  Davt,  had  he  known  the  Ameri- 
cans, would  have  made  them  an  exception  to  his 
remark,  as  they  seem  to  excel  even  the  £!nglish  in 
activity,  aa  otir  climate  esbeeds  that  of  Engknd  in 
its  sudden  Ticisaitadea, 

Thus  we  see  that  Providence  haa  afforded  us  a 
benevolent  compensation  for  the  evils  that  attend 
our  climate,  and  has  In  all  ages  given  to  norlhera 
oatiena,  both  a  physical  and  intellectual  auperiority 
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OTcr  the  inhabitants  of  the  luxurious  climates  of  the 
south.  '*The  temperature  of  warm  climates,"  says 
ClXARDiN,  an  old  French  trayeller,  "enervates  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  dissipates  that  fire 
which  the  imagination  requires  for  invention.  In 
such  climates  men  are  incapable  of  the  long  studies 
and  intense  application,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  first-rate  works  in  the  liberal  and  me- 
chanic ar(8.  VoLTAiBB  thinks  that  '*climate  has 
some  influence,  government  a  hundred  times  more ; 
religion  and  government  combined,  more  stilL''  He 
says  further — "Perhaps  the  Americans  will  at  some 
future  period  cross  the  sea,  to  instruct  Europeans 
in  the  arts." 

Wc  go  farther — ^believing  that  climate  has  a  re- 
markable influence  both  upon  government  and  reli- 
gion. It  is  certain  that  many  of  our  ariizans  are 
now  working  and  teaching  in  the  Old  World ! 

"Ii  is  in  lofty  mountains  that  liberty  has  chosen 
her  asylum ;  it  was  firom  the  North  issued  forth 
the  haughty  conquerors  of  the  world.  In  the  south- 
em  plains  of  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  reign  despotism, 
slavery,  and  all  the  political  and  moral  vices,  conse- 
quent upon  the  loss  of  freedom."  But  these  general 
remarks  are  by  no  means  universal  in  their  appli- 
cation ;  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded  are 
just  sufficient  to  show,  that  while  the  balance  of 
comfort  and  indolent  ease  may  be  on  the  side  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  southern  clime,  the  balance  of 
energy,  courage,  and  independence  is  on  the  side 
of  the  inhabitants  of  colder  regions.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  prove  that  all  the  advantages  are  on 
one  side,  but  that  the  most  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal power,  and  the  greatest  wealth,  exist  with  north- 
em  nations  and  the  inhabitants  of  ragged  cUmes. 

How  many  of  the  numerous  inventions,  which 
have  been  made  by  Americans  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
are  attributable  to  our  climate !  Its  extreme  in- 
stability and  variety  suggest  contrivances  both  for 
keeping  ourselves  warm  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer.  The  cold  of  our  winters  has  given  origin 
to  innumerable  patterns  for  stoves  and  furnaces  for 
warming  our  houses ;  the  intense  heat  of  our  sum^ 
mers  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  inventions  for  the 
ventilation  of  our  rooms,  of  refrigerators  for  pre- 
serving our  food ;  and  a  necessity  thus  created  at 
home,  by  intimating  the  existence  of  similar  wants 
abroad,  has  put  the  ice-trade  into  operation,  and 
giving  origin  to  a  new  and  profitable  branch  of  com- 
merce. All  these  are  benefits  arising  out  of  what 
we  choose  to  call  the  defects  of  our  climate. 

But  let  us  look  on  the  other  sidj  of  the  picture, 
and  we  shall  find  that  our  New  England  climate  Lb, 
in  many  important  respects,  very  delightful.  What 
other  wind  is  so  invigorating  as  our  clear  north- 
west wind,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ?  Even  in  mid- 
rummer,  whenever  this  wind  prevails,  the  heat  is 
nevt  r  oppressive.  It  is  to  this  wind  that  we  may 
ii;  rihute  the  most  of  tho?e  energetic  traits  of  charac- 


ter which  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  climate. 
We  will  admit  that  it  is  not  always  a  comfortable 
wind.  It  never  invites  to  repose ;  it  is  a  constant 
spur  to  the  indolent  man;  it  allows  no  lagging 
and  slumbering ;  it  is  a  never-failing  stimulant  to 
action ;  and  as  it  prevails  during  the  year  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  any  other  wind,  it  may  be  said, 
more  than  any  other,  to  give  character  to  our  cli- 
mate. 

It  is  at  the  present  time  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  spring,  that  the  disagreeable  qualities  of  our 
climate  are  the  most  prevalent  Fortunately,  there* 
fore,  that  sort  of  weather  which  is  most  likely  to 
create  disquiet  and  dissatisfaction,  comes  at  a  sea- 
son when  hope  animates  every  heart,  and  enables 
us  to  bear  present  evils  with  patience,  by  affording 
assurance  of  the  pleasing  change  which  is  soon  to 
come.  In  spring  the  north-east  is  the  prevailing 
wind,  which,  though  not  so  sharp  as  that  from  the 
north-west,  is  the  most  chilly  and  uncomfortable 
which  the  inhabitant  of  New  England  is  obliged  to 
encounter.  But  if  we  look  into  the  benefits  that 
are  derived  from  the  wind  to  vegetation,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  beneficent  provi- 
sions of  the  Creator,  for  the  purpose  of  delaying 
vegetation,  at  a  time  when  a  state  of  premature  for- 
wardness would  expose  it  to  injury  from  the  frosts 
which  are  liable  to  occur  during  all  the  months  of 
spring;  The  intense  beams  of  the  sun  during  the 
long  days  of  May  would  create  an  excessive  and 
injurious  amount  of  heat,  were  it  not  tempered  by 
those  chilly  breezes  from  the  ocean.  In  accordance 
with  the  operations  of  this  influence,  we  find  that 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  the  crops  are  not  so 
forward  as  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State, 
and  not  so  frequently  injured  by  late  frosts. 

Our  summer  is  attended  with  many  days  which 
are  excessively  hot ;  but  this  weather  does  not  con- 
tinue long  enough  to  subdue,  tending  only  to  re- 
lease the  energy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  compares 
favorably  with  the  summer  of  any  other  climate. 
It  is  not  so  equal  and  temperate  as  that  of  Great 
Britain ;  neither  is  it  so  uninterruptedly  sultry  and 
languid  as  the  summer  of  the  South. 

The  New  England  summer  is  a  season  of  unri- 
valled brilliancy,  and  in  comparison  with  the  same 
season  in  Europe,  it  produces  a  more  rapid  vegeta- 
tion. This  peculiarity  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the 
shorter  period  during  which  the  American  trees 
continue  in  foliage,  compared  with  those  of  Europe. 
European  trees  put  out  their  leaves  on  an  average 
a  whole  week  earlier  in  spring,  and  hold  them  on 
an  average  a  week  or  ten  days  longer  in  the  au- 
tumn. From  this  circumstance,  we  may  infer  that 
a  fortnight  more  of  time  is  required  in  Europe 
than  in  America  to  accomplish  the  same  amount 
of  vegetable  growth,  llie  foreign  trees  have  ac- 
quired a  habit  that  does  not  yield  to  the  quickening 
influence  of  our  climate.    But  this  quidLcning  in- 
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flnence  is  very  apparent  in  the  growth  of  all  annual 
plants.  The  seed  of  all  annuals,  indigenous  or  ex- 
otic, after  it  has  come  up,  advances  more  rapidly  to 
maturity  than  in  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  &ct  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  an* 
naal  flowers  of  our  gardens. 

But  the  glory  of  our  New  England  climate  is  the 
autumn ;  and  this  season,  oyer  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  is  unrivalled,  and  beautiful  enough  to 
compensate  for  all  the  defects  of  the  other  seasons. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  in  Uiis  essay,  to  describe  the 
appearances  of  nature,  but  rather  of  the  influence 
of  our  climate  on  the  character  of  our  people. 
Tbouab  Hoob'8  description  of  an  English  Novem- 
ber could  never  be  applied  to  that  of  America.  Our 
brilliant  autumns,  with  their  bracing  winds  and 
clear  skies,  must  necessarily  produce  an  invigora- 
ting influence  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  we  see 
this  eflect  in  the  general  activity  that  prevails  in  the 
community.  There  is  no  other  season  when  so  much 
labor,  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  is  accom- 
plished. Men  awake  out  of  the  languor  of  summer, 
and  commence  with  renewed  energy  all  the  enter* 
prises  of  the  time. 

To  conclude,  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  are 
constantly  finding  fault  with  our  New  England  cli- 
mate. We  grant  it  is  a  bad  climate  for  invalids — 
one  must  preserve  the  health  of  his  body,  by  tem- 
perance and  invigorating  exercise,  to  be  able  to  en- 
joy our  weather.  But  if  he  be  well,  he  would  be 
unable  to  find  any  other  climate  in  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  preserve  his  health,  or  which  afibrds  him 
more  of  those  blessings  that  proceed  directly  or  in- 
directly from  dimatic  influences. 


For  Urn  New  EngUmd  Farmer, 

SHALL  FABMS.YS.  LARGE  FARMS. 

Much  is  said  in  praise  of  small  farms,  and  much 
is  said  a^inst  large  farms.  Agricultural  writers 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  praise  of  the  one, 
and  denouncing  the  other.  I  wish  those  writers 
would  tell  us  what  a  small  &rm  is,  whether  10,  20, 
30,  50,  or  100  acres. 

It  looks  very  nice  on  paper,  to  talk  about  a  snug 
little  cottage,  a  nice  little  garden,  and  a  little  farm, 
one  or  two  cows  and  a  horse,  and  no  trouble  of 
faired  help.  In  practice  it  is  a  very  difierent  thing. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  first  contented  man  who 
had  to  fhrm  fbr  a  living  in  that  dtuation ;  tibe  first 
one  that  did  not  want  a  little  more  land. 

If  a  man  is  going  to  ^rdeninf,  and  lives  near  a 
market,  5  or  10  acres  will  do, — ^but  if  a  man  is  go- 
ing to  farming,  let  him  have  a  fiurm  from  100  to 
500  acres,  one  that  he  does  not  have  to  sell  off  his 
stock  in  a  dry  year,  or  buy  the  com  for  his  own 
bread.  That  is  the  case  back  in  the  country  fre- 
quently with  the  small  farmers.  1  will  eive  you 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  small  &nmng,  as  I 
have  been  there,  and  know  them  well 

You  cannot  keep  a  team,  but  must  be  dependent 
on  your  neighbors  to  do  your  ox  work,  and  they 
will  do  it  when  they  can  attend  to  it,  or  when  they 


have  got  theirs  done.  At  many  kinds  of  work,  on 
hand  works  to  great  disadvantage,  such  as  hayings 
digfging  stones,  laying  heavy  walls,  plowing,  &c.  The 
buildings  on  a  small  farm  must  be  nearly  as  costly 
as  those  on  a  large  &rm,  to  make  you  comfortable. 
The  cost  of  a  small  farm  is  almost  all  buildings. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is,  you  have  nothing  to  sell, 
or  nothing  comparatively.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
gardening,'but  of  farming^of  raising  com,  potatoes, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  hay,  dairy  stock,  &c.  If  40  acres 
will  support  a  fiamily  in  a  nouse  worth  10  to  $1500 
dollars,  then  80  acres  will  support  2  famUies,  with 
the  10  per  cent  interest  on  ihe  cost  of  the  buildings, 
and  160  acres  will  support  4  families  with  from  3 
to  500  dollars,  saving  on  interest  and  repairs  on 
buildings  yearly. 

Every  other  branch  of  business  can  be  done  best 
and  cheapest  on  a  large  scale.  Great  &ctories, 
great  ships,  great  machine  shops ;  but  little  fkrms  is 
the  talk.  I  said  I  had  been  Uiere.  I  commenced 
farming  on  a  little  farm  about  20  acres,  say  6  in 
mowing  and  tillage,  5  in  woodland,  and  7  or  8  in 
pasturing  and  brash.  I  was  more  plagued  to  carry 
on  that  than  I  am  now  with  2  or  300  acres.  I  could 
keep  a  horse  and  cow.  I  could  not  uSbrd  to  have 
tools — no  small  farms  can.  It  was  borrow,  borrow, 
borrow.  Capt  S.,  can  you  let  me  have  your  cart 
to-day  P  Dea.  R,  can  you  lend  me  your  plow,  your 
harrow,  or  something P  No  team,  no  tools;  I  was 
soon  sick  of  that,  and  I  bought  more  land. 

Give  me  a  good  large  farm,  and  then  I  can  have 
every  thing  that  a  farmer  wants,  and  have  something 
to  sell.  Can  buy  a  dozen  head  of  cattle  at  any  time, 
or  sell  20,  just  as  fancy  or  interest  may  dictate.  I 
want  an  orchard  that  would  cover  a  little  farm  all 
over.  If  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate  one  acre  weU, 
it  is  profitable  to  cultivate  100  well.  I  know  of  no 
way  that  a  man  can  make  a  little  farm  rich,  but 
what  could  be  adapted  to  a  large  farm.  If  their  is, 
I  wish  your  correspondents  would  point  it  out  for 
the  benefit  of  x. 

Hollis,  M  H,  1857. 

Reicakks. — Farming,  like  other  business,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  trade,  or  capitaL  You  want  land 
in  proportion  to  your  capital,  provided  you  possess 
skill  to  manage  both.  We  think  the  positions  which 
X.  assumes  are  sound. 


A  Tall  Bobeb. — A  correspondent  of  the  South 
Carolma  ^griculiuriti,  in  cautioning  southern  hor- 
ticulturists against  mulching  trees  in  their  climate, 
on  account  of  the  harbor  which  it  forms  for  insects 
which  prey  upon  their  trees, — ^insects  by  the  side 
of  whom  their  northern  cousins  sink  into  pigmy 
insignificance, — says,  that  happening  to  put  his 
hand  upon  aQ  apple  tree  around  which  a  mulch  of 
litter  had  accidentally  been  thrown,  he  foimd  it  to 
yield  to  the  touch  in  a  manner  that  led  him  to 
think  it  had  been  broken  at  the  root.  On  lifting  it, 
however,  it  broke  short  off  near  the  ground,  and 
there,  within  a  cavity  formed  by  its  own  industry 
stood  on  end  a  monster  borer,  some  four  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  across  the  shoulders.  The 
whole  of  the  woody  fibre  had  been  consumed,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  bark. 
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E88SX  OOUNTT  TBAN8AGTIOH8. 

Through  the  polite  attentions  of  our  highly  es- 
teemed correspondent  and  friend,  the  Hon.  J. 
W.  Pbocttor,  of  Danvers,  we  are  early  in  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  the  agricultural  transactions  of  Es- 
sex County  for  the  year  1866.  They  make  a  toI- 
ume  of  208  pages.  The  Address,  by  Col.  Poobe, 
we  have  ahready  spoken  of.  The  Reports  are  quite 
full,  and  altogether  more  critical  than  are  general- 
ly found  in  similar  publications.  The  Essay  by  one 
of  the  correspondents  of  the  Farmer,  Samvel  P. 
Fowler,  Esq.,  upon  **T%e  destnuiton  of  Inaetta 
Injurwua  to  Vegetation/'  and  that  by  Mr.  Flagg, 
'*On  the  Sources  qf  FertUizatum/*  tae  papers  which 
gite  character  and  value  to  the  whole,  and  are  a 
credit  to  the  society  and  the  county.  In  the  well 
considered  "Introductory  Xtemarks"  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  society,  we  get  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  operations  of  the  year,  and  something  of  the 
spurit  which  has  animated  the  agricultural  people 
of  the  county.  He  states  that  '*the  Trustees  de- 
dded  not  to  offer  premiums  for  road  horses,"  and 
that  "after  a  full  discussion,  it  was  thought  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  true  objects  and  interests  of 
the  society  to  encourage  what  might  seem  to  be 
mere  horse-radng  under  another  name."  For 
'ourselves,  we  do  not  object  to  awarding  premiums 
on  road  horses^ — ^but  only  to  the  mode  of  testing 
their  powers. 

We  have  but  a  single  suggestion  to  make : — 
Where  a  committee  merely  awards  the  premiums, 
and  can  find  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  the  sub- 
ject before  it,  let  the  awards  go  into  a  table  at  the 
cirse  of  the  work,  and  not  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
report. 

i^  ike  New  England  Farmer* 

FLAX  CHAFF  AND  COWS. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^I  notice  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper  for  December  20,  the  Question  asked  "Will 
flax  chaff  kill  cows  P"  to  which  I  answer,  no.  My 
reasons  for  this  positive  answer  are  as  follows : — 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  crude  manufacture 
of  flax  for  a  number  of  years,  taking  it  as  it  came 
from  the  field,  and  necessarily  had  the  "chaff"^ 
around  the  mill  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  it 
was  as  that  time,  considered  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  vras  thrown  out  as  refuse,  and  consequently, 
was  unhoused.  I  soon  found  it  was  greedily  sought 
after  by  the  cows  of  the  neighborhood,  and  eaten 
by  them  in  large  quantities ;  sometimes  it  would 
constitute  their  entire  food  for  the  day,  even  while 
the  sweetest  of  white  clover  grew  beside  it ;  at  oth- 
er times,  they  would  make  a  part  of  a  meal  of  the 
chaff,  and  the  balance  of  grass ;  they  found  it  just 
as  the  weather  left  it,  and  occasionally,  fresh  from 
the  threshing.  From  inquiries  made  at  the  time, 
I  did  not  learn  that  it  had  any  effect,  except  to 
slightly  mcrease  the  quantity  of  milk. 

I  find,  m  a  paper  read  before  the  Belfast  Flax 
Improvement  Society,  the  foUowinir: — "The  chaff 
or  bran,  is  a  very  excellent  food  K>r  cattle,  as  it 


contuns  a  large  proportion  of  mucilage,  and  the 
farmers  of  Ayrshire  are  so  well  satisfied  of  its  nu- 
tritive qualities,  that  they  ordered  10,000  bushels 
from  me."  So  you  will  perceive  our  fHends  across 
the  water  do  not  consider  it  poi9onou$,  to  say  the 
least.  Occasionally,  some  or  the  bolls  (pericarp) 
would  get  damaged,  and  they  were  eaten  vnth 
even  a  greater  relish.  I  remember  an  instance  of 
a  farrote  cow  kept  on  the  premises,  giving  two 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  having  access  to  a  Tot  of 
bolls ;  she  ate  as  much  as  she  wished  during  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  it  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day ;  certainly,  there  is 
nothing  very^  dangerous  in  sucn  feed. 

But,  I  think  me  death  of  the  cows  to  which  Dr. 
Hutchings  refers,  resulted  from  some  other  cause ; 
perhaps  from  their  eating  the  flax  stem,  in  ita 
green,  or  unrotted  state;  they  will  eat  it  when 
green,  very  freely,  if  it  comes  within  their  reach. 
As  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  eating  of  the  stem  is 
only  injurious  or  destructive  to  ruminating  ani- 
mals. This  results  probably  from  two  causes ;  first, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  digestive  organs,  they 
masticating  their  food  so  little  before  it  passes  in- 
to the  rumen,  or  first  stomach,  where  masceration 
takds  place.  Second,  from  the  chemical  constitu^ 
tion  of  the  stem  and  its  fibre,  a  large  per  centage  of 
which  is  soda,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid,  it  is 
soon  mascerated;  fermentation  now  commenoeB» 
and  gases  are  evolved  in  large  quantities,  and,  un- 
less they  are  absorbed  by  other  food  they  have  ta- 
ken, or  Dy  strong  alteratives,  death  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Flax. 

QroUm,  December,  1856. 


For  the  New  Snglamd  Fenm, 

SUMMER  CLIMATE  OF  1866. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  prosperity  of  the  American 
farmer  is  intimately  connected  and  dependent  up- 
on the  climate.  The  productions  of  this  portion  of 
our  countury  are  very  sensitive  to  the  inequalitiea 
and  extremes  of  climate.  Striking  instances  of 
these  occur  in  almost  every  year  during  some  part 
of  the  growing  season,  which,  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  country,  and  the  great  range  of  partioa- 
lar  products,  cause  m(»e  or  less  loss  m  such  ii>- 
stances. 

The  most  immediate  and  obvious  interest  in  me- 
teorological research,  is  in  reference  to  these  ex- 
treme changes,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  general 
or  main  conditions  of  climate.  Its  pracdcal  value 
is  most  readily  developed  in  this  connexion.  A 
statement  of  the  climatic  changes  of  the  season  vrill 
show  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  climate 
and  the  crops. 

For  instance,  the  month  of  August  was  two  de- 
grees colder  than  1855,  with  a  great  excess  of  hu- 
midity, which  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  corn- 
crop,  consequently  the  crop  was  inferior  to  that  of 
last  year. 

M^  was  colder  than  last  year  by  nearly  five 
degrees,  which  was  not  unfavorable  to  ^prass,  con- 
sidering the  dry  weather,  but  copious  rams  during 
the  last  ten  days  saved  the  hay  crop.  June  was 
more  than  three  and  one-half  degrees  warmer  than 
last  year,  with  the  extreme  temperature  of  from 
fody^eig;^  to  ninety  degrees,  which  operated  un- 
r/vorably  on  the  wheat  crop. 

August  prdsented  almost  a  continued  succession 
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of  rainy  weather,  and  was  the  first  month  of  ex- 
cessive rams  during  the  season.  The  rains  com- 
menced on  the  thirdi  and  on  the  ninth  Otter  Creek 
OTerflowed  its  banks,  coverine  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  interval  meadows.  A  vast  amount  of  hay 
was  swept  away  by  the  flood,  and  the  standing 
grass  much  damaged,  which  had  not  all  been  cut 
on  account  of  the  rainy  weather  which  continued 
through  the  falL 

The  cold  weather  of  the  last  of  May,  with^  a 
temperature  of-  thirty-nine  degrees,  together  with 
cold  rains  and  ea8twmds,probablv  had  some  effect 
on  the  destruction  of  fruits,  for  the  fruit  nearlv  all 
dimppeared  during  the  first  stages  of  its  growth. 

Tne  rot,  that  mysterious  disease  of  the  potato, 
has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  perhaps  not 
as  malignant  as  in  some  former  years.  The  ef- 
fect of  dimate  on  the  disease  is  as  much  unknown 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  with  the  exception  of 
warmth  and  humidity,  which  we  know  increases 
the  rot. 

July  was  the  hottest  month  in  the  year.  The 
thermometer  for  the  last  eight  days  ranged  from 
eighty-seven  to  ninety-one  degrees  at  2  P.  M.,  and 
continued  so  till  nearly  night.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature of  ihe  last  eight  days  at  momiog  or  night, 
was  seventy-three  degrees,  while  the  mean  temper^ 
ature  of  the  whole  month  was  about  seventy-one 
degrees,  with  no  excess  of  humidity. 

The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  sum- 
mer in  inches  and  hundreths  is  as  follows :  The 
last  ten  daya  of  May  1.42,  June  1.91,  July  2.64, 
August  the  enormous  amount  of  9.65,  September 
3.31,  which  during  four  months  and  ten  days 
amounted  to  18.94  mches,  D.  Bcckland. 

BraiuUnit  Vi.f  1856. 


For  the  New  EngUmd  Fanner, 

DIBBA8E  AMOVO  H0B8ES. 

My  Dear  Sib  : — A  disease  somewhat  resemb- 
ling that  prevailing  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
described  by  Dr.  Dadd,  in  the  monthly  JV.  E. 
F\irmer  for  February,  1856,  lately  broke  out  in  a 
stable  of  nine  horses  in  this  neighborhood,  and  so 
rapid  were  its  ravages,  that  four  of  the  nine  died 
in  forty-eight  hours  from  its  first  discovery. 

An  experienced  ferrier  was  called  the  second 
morning  after  the  disease  broke  out,  who  recom- 
mended as  a  preventive  a  plug  of  tobacco  nailed 
to  the  manger  before  each  horse,  he  stating  that 
he  had  known  it  a  successful  preventive  when  the 
black  tongue  was  prevalent  among  horses. 

The  recommendation  was  carried  out,  and  a  week 
from  its  adoption,  the  time  we  write,  there  has  been 
no  new  case  of  the  disease. 

Vfe  make  the  disclosure  with  the  impression  that 
if  the  tobacco  is  a  preventive  it  shoula  be  known. 
If  it  is  not,  in  all  cases,  it  is  a  cheap  and  simple 
operation ;  try  it,  and  it  can  do  no  harm. 

Ridunond,  Jan.,  1857.  W.  Baoon. 


ample  she  gives  the  women  of  Massaohusetts,  in 
her  efibrts  to  promote  the  interests  of  agrioultoie. 


Fine  Cranberries. — Mrs.  E.  B.  Maciniash,  of 
Needham,  has  left  with  us  a  sample  of  cranberries 
grown  by  her  on  high  land,  which  are  large,  juicy, 
and  high-colored.  She  made  wine  of  cranberries 
and  barberries  last  fall,  samples  of  which — not  yd 
tasted  ly  us — are  probably  on  her  shelves.  Mrs.  Mao- 
intoah  has  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  excellent  ex- 


For  tke  Nem  SngUmd  Pwmtt. 

8U0AB  OAVE. 

Mb.  Farmer: — I  believe  yon  have  published 
comihunications  from  all  the  New  England  States, 
except  Vermont,  on  this  new  article ;  and,  just  to 
show  that  we  are  not  behind  others  in  makmg  ex- 
periments, I  send  you  our  experience. 

I  received  the  seed  last  spring  from  our  attentive 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  Supposing  it  of  no  val- 
ue in  this  high  latitude,  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
But  the  ''wimmin,**  to  make  up  a  variety,  planted 
some  on  a  border  near  shrubbery  in  May.  A  row 
eight  feet  lone  came  up  as  ^'imck  as  carrots." — 
When  about  eignteen  incnes  high,  I  pulled  up  most 
of  it,  leaving  ten  plants  only.  It  grew  luxuriantly 
ten  and  eleven  feet  high,  but  I  paid  no  further  at- 
tention to  it,  unless  to  laugh  about  the  fine  broom 
com  which  I  supposed  it  might  be. 

About  the  1st  of  Sept,  one  of  our  learned  col- 
lege professors  recognized  it  as  Chinese  sugar  cane ; 
and,  naving  spent  two  winters  on  a  sugar  estate  in 
Florida,  he  at  once  determined  to  make  ''von 
grande  experiment,"  and  for  more  than  a  month, 
watched  it  daily.  On  his  return  from  church,  on  a 
Sunday  earlv  in  October,  as  Paul  Pry  would  say,  he 
'just  popped  in"  and  said,  "there  will  be  a  frost  to- 
night, you  must  cut  up  that  sugar  cane."  His  or- 
ders were  obeyed,  though  we  had  no  frost  for  more 
than  a  week  after. 

Our  learned  Professor  was  now  much  troubled 
to  devise  a  plan  by  which  he  could  express  the 
juice  J  he  would  have  built  a  sugar  mill,  but  for  the 
reason  that  his  ten  cane-stalks,  with  their  side  suck- 
ers would  dry  before  completed.  So  he  examined 
my  printing, book-binder's  and  lithographic  presses, 
but,  finding  nothing  to  answer  his  purpose,  decided 
to  take  a  small  sugar  crusher  used  by  grocers.  This 
he  hsd  removed  to  my  back  kitchen,  washed  and 
put  in  working  order.  I  went  to  my  house  about 
ten  o'clock  in  Uie  evening,  and  found  him  in  a  vio- 
lent perspiration,  without  coat  or  cravat,  with  a 
stout  servant  boy  running  the  cane  stalks  through 
the  crusher.  He  extracted  two  and  a  half  quarts 
of  juice,  which  he  took  to  his  house,  from  which  he 
made  a  pint  of  as  light,  clear,  thick  and  fine  syrup- 
as  I  ever  saw  from  anv  source. 

He  did  not  succeed  in  graininff  it,  but  says  that 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  (where  he  has  a  nephew,) 
they  made  syrup  many  years,  and  were  unable  to 
make  sugar;  tnat  now  they  make  sugar  without 
difficulty ;  and  he  fully  beheves  that  another  sea- 
son, by  some  chemical  process,  he  will  grain  it. — 
He  made  accurate  calculations,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  the  present  wholesale  prices  of 
molasses,  the  yearly  product  of  an  acre  would 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars!  On  the 
whole,  the  professor  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He 
says  New  England  will  soon  be  a  large  exporter, 
instead  of  importer  of  molasses  and  sugar. 

C  Goodrich. 

jBuWtngion,  F2.,  JanvMry,  1857. 

Ab(e. — The  above  is  the  professor's  opinion;  my 
own  is,  that  it  may  be  acclimated,  and  srown  in  all 
parts  of  New  England,  and  that  it  is  of  more  value 
than  any  other  article  introduced  during  the  pres- 
ent century. 


ilO 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


For  the  Nmo  Bntfland  Farmer, 

PIES  AHD  PIE  CBU8T. 

In  a  November  number  of  your  paper  I  saw  some 
remarks  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Alcott,  in  regard  to  a 
receipt  I  sent  you  some  time  previous  for  making 
pie  crust  Now  I  was  glad  to  have  it  attract  the 
attention  of  one  so  wise  and  learned.  Not  that  / 
expect  to  gain  any  thing  W  way  of  argument  or 
discussion ;  on  the  contra^,  I  feel  that  every  thing 
I  can  say  will  be  put  down  hj  his  superior  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  his  wisdom  and  skill  in 
reasonings  but  shouldit  lead  to  a  discussion  among 
wiser  hcAds,  that  shall  tend  in  any  decree  to  lift 
the  burden  of  *<the  abomination  of  pie-making** 
from  the  shoulders  of  women,  I  shall  be  conUnt  to 
be  cast  in  the  shade ;  for  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
very  drudgeries  of  life,  one  from  which  moat  of  our 
cooks  would  rejoice  to  be  free;  for  very  few  of 
them  care  enough  for  pies  to  stand  hour  after 
hour,  with  neck  and  shoulders  bent  and  aching, 
catering  for  their  own  appetites :  and  when  the  Dr. 
can  persuade  ''those  impracticable,  unsympathixing, 
heaitless  bundles  of  oones  and  muscles,  called 
men,"  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  community,  to 
think  as  he  does — he  will  not  have  to  look  with 
such  '|cantempt''  upon  poor  woman,  who  wears  her 
very  life  out,  oftentimes,  in  doing  the  pleasure  ot 
those  who  are  in  ''authority  over*  her. 

The  Dr.  says,  "llie  pie  made  without  any  under 
crusf  is  &r  more  healtny.  This,  however,  ne,  Mr, 
Barlow,  is  careful  not.  to  deny.**  Now  it  never 
entered  my  mind  to  deny  or  "not  to  deny"  any- 
thing about  it ;  but  as  it  is  a  "fixed  fact**  that  we 
are  a  pie-eating  generation,  I  merely  thought  to 
give  a  pie  with  an  under  crust  as  "fit  to  be  eaten*" 
as  an  upper  crust  If  we  have  "no  crust  at  all,"  we 
need  a  substitute,  and  if  we  use  bread  we  are  not 
■lure  to  escape  saleratus;  and  very  many  of  our 
fruits  are  so  sour  as  to  be  unfit  for  food,  without 
sugar;  and  then  we  get  his  "disagreeable  com- 
pound," all  except  the  "grease,"  and  mine  is  free 
from  thatf  unless  we  call  cream  grease.  Allowing 
it  to  be  so— would  the  Dr.  hinudf  refuse  milk 
Bimpljr  because  it  contained  cream  r  or  gruutj  if 
you  will ;  therefore  in  point  of  health  merely,  I  do 
not  see  why  his  is  so  very  superior  to  mine ;  but 
still  I  would  go  for  it  as  strong  as  he  does — as  it 
saves  labor,  and  is  easy  to  serve  at  table ;  but  I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  more  awkward  dish  to  serve 
than  a  pie  with  only  half  a  crust  Let  us  have  pie 
that  U  pie,  if  we  have  any,  but  the  sooner  they  are 
counted  among  "the  things  that  were,"  the  better. 
I  would  ask,  wnat  are  we  to  do  with  our  fruits,  rich 
though  thev  are,  and  flavored  and  ripened  by  divine 
Wisdom,  if  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  preserve 
them  in  sugar  P  I  know  some  succeed  by  other 
means,  yet  very  many  have  failed  entirely,  and  it 
seems  as  great  a  "waste  of  time  and  money"  to 
let  them  decay,  as  to  preserve  them  in  sugar  when 
we  have  no  other  means  at  hand ;  and  then  we  can 
enjoy  them  the  year  round.  What  would  you  say 
to  eating  turnips,  cabbages,  and  even  carrots,  "as 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator."  Most 
ehildnn  prefer  them  thus — ^particularly  turnips  and 
carrots;  very  few  will  eat  them  when  "spoiled"  by 
cooking. 

I  well  remember  during  a  sojourn  of  many  years 
at  "the  West,"  how  on  a  winter's  evemng,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  apples,  they  used  to  pass  round  a  basket 
of  neatly  washed  English  turnips,  grown  in  the  rich 


virgin  soil  where  a  short  time  prerious  the  red 
men  of  the  forest  were  wont  to  build  their  camp- 
fires  and  hold  their  war-council;  yes,  remember 
Iiow  fine  flavored  we  thought  them,  when  scraped 
with  a  knife,  as  we  sat  round  the  broad  open  &ce» 
place,  heaped  hifh  with  loss,  and  the  fire  crackling 
and  roaring  up  tne  huge  chimney.  And  I  remem- 
l)er,  too,  to  have  seen  uie  red  man  take  pie  from 
the  hands  of  the  white  man  and  eat  it  with  as  much 
relish  as  the  white  man  himself  Now  I  know 
nothing  about  Eden,  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
the  appetite  of  a  savage  comes  as  near  being  "un- 
|)erverted,"  in  the  sense  the  Dr.  uses  the  word,  as 
anything  we  can  find  in  these  diys. 

One  question  more.  If  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
sapport  life  in  the  Polar  reffions,  without  grease  of 
some  sort,  is  a  Ititie  unhealuiy  in  our  rigorous  New 
England  winter  climate  ? 

in  conclusion  I  will  add :  I  cannot  retain  the 
soubriquet  of  Mr,  which  the  Dr.  is  pleased  to  be- 
stow upon  me,  being  simply,  plain 

Mas.  H.  Bablow. 


Fcr  the  New  En^and  Farmer, 

HEW  TSAR*S  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
EDITOR, 

Faox  tax  '*PSJUBm  sAm».*' 

The  fhMt  Mtes  keenlj  oat  to-night ; 

The  windfl  sleep  oold>  the  moon  ahinei  bright ; 

The  boose  laape,  m  if  plnobing  tight 

The  eJeaviBg  wedges ; 
And  pUIn,  like  crawling,  sounds  the  Ugbt 

or  distant  sledges. 

Bless  the  old  heathen !  lire  hlki  name  !— 
pBOKnaiuB,  of  olasslc  &me,— 
Who  flrat  from  heaven  stole  the  flame 

That  keeps  firom  frecsiiig, 
From  shlTering  elillls,  rheumatics  lame, 

Laogldng  and  sneedng. 

Yes,  bless  Prometheus,  I  say  j 
Pre  bnlTetted  the  winds  to-daj, 
And  now  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Where  bums  my  beacon. 
It  thaws  my  harp  and  makes  me  play 

Like  David's  deaoon. 

And  first,  with  most  obeisant  bow, 
I  wish  you,  and  your  readers,  now,— 
Tea,  ail  who  ever  held  a  plow— 

A  glad  new  fear! 
As  for  the  rest,-HM>mehow,— somehow, 

Tlkey  seem  less  dear. 

Another  corner  on  life's  road ! 
Another  mile-stone,  newly  showed, 
JErected  by  the  solemn  God 

Of  earth  and  heaven. 
Tells  us  that  striding  Time  has  trod 

On  *FUty>seven. 

Fast  is  tha  hone  that  lives  *<in  clover  ;'* 
The  lightning's  swift,— a  fl*sh,  and  over ; 
And  steam  is  e'en  a  world-wide  rover. 

Staunch  and  sublime ; 
But  for  a  steady,  tireless  mover. 

No  match  has  Tnci. 

When  first  he  took  ourselves  in  tow 
We  deemed  his  progress  over  slow ; 
Now,  fast,  Aill  fast,  we  seem  to  go ; 

Since  we*re  grown  older. 
Nearer  each  other  seems  to  grow 

Bach  mile-stone  boulder. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FABMER. 


Ill 


FloB  three  roaiid  doMn  I  have  Men, 
And,  gradoos  Ood  !  what  aoenes  between  ! 
The  ndita  of  grief  raj  vision  screen 

On  looking  back, 
Dui  for  the  thread  of  *<goId  and  green** 

Along  the  track. 

Time  driTes  along  bis  dinted  ronte 
An  omttlbas,  as  vast  as  stoat. 
Which  neither  halts,  nor  pats  about 

For  grace  or  sin ; 
Bat  there's  a  constant  getttng  out, 

And  getting  ia. 

(Albeit,  once  in  dajs  of  Tore, 
We're  told  a  warrior,  red  with  gore,* 
Bade  him  pall  ap,  and  ope'd  the  door 

In  f arloos  war, 
And  kdf«d  some  passers,  score  by  score. 

To  leave  the  car.) 

With  oar  first  breath  we  take  the  ride ; 
Some,  with  an  elephantine  hide, 
Bear  the  roagb  Jolts  from  side  to  side. 

And  laugh  again ; 
And  some,  the  sensltlTe,  most  bide 

The  shocks  with  pain. 

Bat  this  one  here,  and  that  one  there. 
Is  hustled  oat,  not  aye  *'with  care }» 
His  Jonmey's  done,  he's  paid  his  fkre,— 

Not  lacre  staff, 
But  life's  teirtflc  wear-and-tear. 

And  that's  enou^ 

Such  are  the  views,  my  worthy  friend, 
The  season's  sage  reflections  lend 
Of  life's  great  highway,  whereon  tend 

Our  pUgrlm  feet. 
Let  us  go  manly  to  the  end, 

Whate'er  we  meet ! 


*  Vide  Joshna,  10th  chapter. 
GiBt  Mau.f  Jim.  6, 1857. 


For  tht  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WHEAT-MIDOE  OB  WEEVIL. 

The  wheat-midge,  (Cecidomyia  tritici,)  is  not  the 
insect  uniTersally  known  as  tne  weevil,  and  does 
not  helong  to  the  same  genus.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Diptara,  Cuvier,  and  according  to  Dr.  Har- 
ris, is  a  small  yellow  two-winged  fly,  very  much  re- 
sembling a  mosquito  in  form,  but  much  smaller  in 
the.  It  was  fint  seen  in  this  country  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  was  at  the  time  veir  destructiTe  to 
the  wheat  crop,  and  has  continued  its  depredations 
more  or  less  ever  since.  I  observed  the  flies,  which 
were  very  numerous,  on  the  third  day  of  July  last, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  open  flowers  of  the 
grain,  or  when  the  wheat  kernel  was  iust  begin- 
ning to  form.  Six  days  afterwards  I  ooserved  the 
first  appearance  of  the  larvs,  which  is  a  small  or- 
ange colored  maggot  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long  when  fully  grown.  In  a  few  days  after  this, 
the  maggots  were  very  numerous,  ana  did  consid- 
erable injury  to  the  crop.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
July  the  flies  had  done  their  work  and  entirely  dis- 
appeared  from  the  field. 

1  preserved  a  few  specimens  of  both  insects  and 
lanrse.  The  former  are  somewhat  shrivelled,  but  re- 
t4un  their  form  and  color.  The  latter  retain  their 
loll  size  and  color,  and  appear  nearly  as  fresh  as 
when  taken.  A  single  specimen  has  undergone 
the  moulting  process,  and  disappeared,  leaving  on- 
ly a  shell  open  at  one  end  wnere  the  pupoB  left 


This  pup®  shell  is  of  a  light  cresm  color,  and  semi- 
transparent.  The  flies  have  long,  pale  yellow  legs, 
large  and  transparent  wings,  with  large,  prominent 
black  eyes — head  small  and  bent  downwards.  Their 
bodies  are  not  lareer  than  the  magfot,  and  of  the 
same  color.  This  is  the  only  insect  Known  to  prey 
upon  the  wheat  crop  in  this  region  at  the  present 
time.  The  Hessian  fly  (Cecidom}ia  destructor)  was 
formerly  destructive  to  grain,  but  for  aught  I  know 
has  entirely  disappeared.  D.  Buceland. 

Brandofh  VL,  Dec  29,  1856. 


For  the  New  Bn^and  Fanmer. 

CEHEHT  PIFEB-AQUEBUCT. 

Mr.  Editob: — A  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
what  material  will  make  the  best  aqueduct?  I 
consider  the  cement  pipe  made  bv  the  Water  Gas 
Pipe  Co.,  Jersey  CHty,  N.  J.,  the  best  pipe,  consid* 
enng  the  cost.  Block  Tin  Pipes,  made  by  Le  Roy 
&  CJo.,  N.  Y.,  is  excellent  but  more  expensive. 

I  have  the  cement  pipe,  and  see  no  reason  why 
it  will  not  last  for  centuries.  It  is  made  by  coat- 
ing the  inside  of  a  pipe  made  of  sheet  iron  or  tin 
with  cement  This  pipe  is  made  in  pieces  of 
from  6  to  10  feet  in  len^,  and  are  united  when 
the  pipe  is  laid,  and  all  is  covered  with  cement  2 
inches  thick.  If  properly  kud  it  is  perfectly  strong 
and  tight  at  the  jomts  and  will  sustain  a  great 
amount  of  pressure.  I  have  a  constant  stream  run- 
ning into  a  large  tub  in  three  yards,  also  in  my 
horse-bam  and  at  my  kitchen  door,  also  a  pipe  in 
the  boiler  of  the  hog-pen.  At  the  outlets  a  block 
tin  pipe  should  be  inserted  into  the  cement  pipe  at 
the  oottom  of  the  ditch,  and  carried  into  the  tub 
about  4  inches  from  the  top ;  the  end  of  the  pipe 
should  then  be  enlarged  and  clinched  arounaon 
the  tub ;  close  by  this  pipe  and  just  below  it,  the 
waste  pipe,  which  should  be  block  tin  i  of  an  inch, 
should  be  inserted  and  attached  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  other  pipe ;  this  pipe  should  be  carried 
down  to  a  well  6  feet  from  the  surface,  which  should 
be  3  feet  deep  and  2  feet  wide,  well  walled  and 
covered  with  a  flat  stone,  cemented  around  the  top 
with  clay,  to  prevent  the  filling  of  it  up  with  earth. 
These  two  pipes  should  be  protected  from  frost  by 
a  large  box  filled  with  charcoal. 

The  water  should  be  discharged  from  the  supply 
pipe  through  a  leaden  faucet  mserted  into  a  cork. 
This  faucet  should  be  about  \  of  an  inch  in  diam« 
eter  on  the  outride,  closed  at  the  outside  end,  with 
a  hole  for  the  discharge  of  water  on  the  underside 
of  the  size  required.  At  the  boiler  room  in  the 
hog^pen  there  should  be  a  stop  and  waste-cock, 
inserted  where  the  block  tin  pipe  joins  the  cement 
pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  small  well 
should  be  walled  around  this  and  carried  up  to  the 
boiler  room.  A  wrench  wiih  a  rod  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  stop-cock  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  the  boiler  room  is  attached  to  the  stop* 
cock,  and  brought  up  through  the  little  well  to  the 
boiler  room.  When  the  water  is  shut  off,  the 
waste  in  the  stop-cock  carries  off  the  water  in  the 
tin  pipe,  and  it  is  thus  secure  from  frost  The 
pipe  snould  be  carried  high  enough  to  dischaige 
directly  into  the  boiler. 

In  laying  an  aqueduct,  care  should  be  used  in  re- 
gard to  the  following  points : — 

1.  Make  the  well  at  the  spring  large. 

2.  Have  the  ditch  at  least  3  feet  deep. 
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3.  Ailipoock  ihould  be  put  in  the  mdh-pipe 
Jiear  the  upring,  to  ahnt  off  Ihe  nat^r  in  cue  of 
repaini,  alao  itoppcocks  ought  to  be  ini'rrti'd  OD 
the  bnnchea  near  where  they  join  the  main-pipe. 
irihe  jHpe  \a  carried  over  a  bill,  there  afanuld  be  an 
air  vent  inserted  at  the  highest  point  to  let  oSauj 
air  which  may  accumulale  from  drawing  the  spring 
lielow  the  ton  of  the  pipe  at  the  spring. 

4.  The  tubs  should  be  large  and  nicely  covered. 
Oil  ca;iki  arc  good  for  the  yardt— ciie,  200  nl- 
lons  aawed  ihrough  the  middle  and  bedded  in  clay, 
to  preierre  the  hoope  IVom  nut. 

An  aqueduct  may  be  laid  without  attention 
Iheae  conveniencea  and  cautioDf,  but  it  coats  a  ' 
fle  more  to  hare  a  piece  of  perfect  work  to  hand 
down  to  all  future  geuera^ona.    Datid  Ltuan, 

Atiddlifitld,  Conn.,  Dee.  29,  1850. 


The  Fabji  Journal.— The  January  number  of 
thi*  work  is  a  pattern  for  the  editorial  and  typo* 
graphical  fraternity,  HaDdeomely  bound,  it  would 
look  better  in  the  parlor  than  some  of  the  annuals. 
h  ii  only  one  dollar  a  year.  All  FennsylTsnia,  at 
cut  ou^ht  to  read  it. 


CHIHEBE  8U0AB  CABE, 

OB,  HUGAR  UILLET. 

Early  last  spriug,  through  the 
kind  attentions  of  the  Coromis- 
■ioner  of  Palenta,  we  were  fur* 
nistied  with  Krersl  padcagea  of 
the  seed  of  the  Chinett  Siigia- 
Cane,  at  Sugar  MUtO.  TheM 
»eeda  we  took  pains  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  soeh  peraoos  as  we 
.supposed  would  plant  and  tend 
them,  and  then  give  us  some  ac- 
count of  the  crop,  whether  of  the 
crude  plant,  or  of  any  extract 
from  it;  and  whether,  in  thor 
opinion,  Airthef  experiments  ought 
to  be  made  with  it,  in  order  to  de. 
termine  if  it  ntay  be  introduced 
into  New  England  as  a  profitable 

In  order  to  haTe  lOroe  personal 
knowledge  of  it,  we  planted,  and 
in  about  me  hondrcd  days  saw 
the  planta  standing  ten  feet  in 
height,  with  their  teed  heads  beau- 
tifully dereloped,  and  their  whole 
appearance  luxuriant  and  promie- 
ing.  Absence  from  home  prcTent- 
ed  u%  from  extracting  and  boiling 
their  juices,  or  from  seeing  oattls 
or  swine  feed  upon  the  plants. 

SeTcral    persona,   however,   to 
whom  we  sent  the  seed,  did  ex- 
__  tract  their  juice,  boiled  it,  and  pro- 

duced a  rich,  finely-flavored  and 
colored  syrup  i  some  of  it  now 
itanding  by  us  produced  by  Mr,  Hyde,  the  author 
)f  the  Manual  on  the  "Chinese  Buga^<JBne,"  haa 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottb  containing  it 
a  sediment  of  sugar,  much  resembling  that  found 
at  the  bottom  of  our  New  Orleans  mo1aue&  Mr. 
IL  states  that  cattle  and  swine  are  ibud  of  the  planL 
A  gentleman  in  another  part  of  the  State  in- 
forms us  Ihst  the  plants  grew  well  with  him,  though 
they  did  not  perfect  their  seed,  being  planted  quite 
late ;  his  hogs  ate  thein  greedily,  would  even  chew 
the  dry  stalks,  and  aeemed  to  find  great  pleasure 
in  grinding  and  sncklng  till  all  their  juices  were  ex- 
hausted. His  cattle  would  eat  all  clean  when  they 
were  green  and  aucculent,  and  when  frost-bitten  and 
dry  would  like  them  slilL 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  adnaing  those  to  whom 
it  may  be  convenient,  to  test  the  value  of  the  plant, 
both  as  a  fodder  and  a  syrup  and  sugar  producer. 
Our  climate,  with  our  intensely  hot  summer  suns, 
lirably  adapted  to  the  com  plaat,  and  it  seems 
will  be  equally  well  adapted  to  the  augai- 
For  one  seasan  at  least,  It  will  be  well  to 
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exercise  oar  wits  in  extraoting  the  juices  so  as  not 
to  ioour  heavy  expenses  in  machinery  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Seed  will  be  plentitViUy  found  at  the  agricultu- 
ral warehouses  before  planting  timci  and  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  of  molasses  and  sugar  ought  to 
Btimulate  large  numbers  to  test  the  merits  of  this 
new  plant. 

The  cut  which  we  have  introduced  illustrates 
Mr.  Hyde's  Manual,  which  is  published  and  fbr 
sale  by  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston.    Price  25  cents. 


Fot  Ug  New  England  Fanner, 

REBOTTOMIirG  A  PEAR  TREE. 

Mb.  Editor: — A  few  years  ago,  I  grafted  a 
large  quince  tree  with  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme 
pear.  Not  understanding  then,  as  I  now  do,  the 
unportance  of  working  the  quince  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  I  grafted  it  6  or  8  inches  high.  The 
growth  of  the  scion,  the  first  two  or  three  ^ears, 
was  very  rapid  and  vigorous.  In  examining  it  the 
third  spring,  the  quince  stock  was  found  to  be  crack- 
ing, and  showinff  signs  of  ''giving  ouf  As  an  ex- 
periment, I  took  a  thrifty  pear  stock  of  the  second 
year,  set  it  out  as  near  the  tree  as  the  roots  of  the 
quince  would  allow,  and  budded  it  into  the  pear 
scion,  just  above  where  it  was  grafted,  confining  it 
wiUi  matting,  and  covering  it  well  with  ^ftmg 
composition.  Before  autumn,  the  more  vigorous 
growth  of  the  side  of  the  grait  in  which  the  pear 
stock  was  budded,  plainly  showed,  to  my  great  sat- 
is&ction,  that  my  experiment  had  succeeded.  Late 
in  the  autumn,  the  composition  and  matting  were 
removed,  exhibiting  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
union  of  the  pear  stock  and  the  graft. 

I  then  set  out  on  different  sides  two  more  pear 
stocks.  As  the  bark  of  the  graft  would  not  ^1, 
these  stocks  were  fitted  into  grooves  or  mortices, 
and  fastened  as  before  with  matting  and  composi- 
tion. The  next  autumn  showed  that  these  had  al- 
so united.  Now  the  original  quince,  with  its  roots, 
is  entirely  dead ;  and  my  fine,  tall,  thrifty  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  having  b«en  reboUomed,  stands  on 
three  legs,  on  pear  stocks  I  The  qumce  stock  has 
not  yet  been  removed,  as  it  still  renders  some  sup- 
port,  though  no  ttoufiaJbrieiil,  to  the  tree.  The 
ti«e  has  become  flattened  in  the  centre,  directly 
above  the  quince,  where  it  gets  no  nutriment,  being 
rndte  thin.  It  has  fMted  two  or  three  years.  As 
tnis  tree  is  quite  a  curiosity  to  those  who  have 
seen  it,  and  believing  Uiat  a  similar  process  would 
save  many  dwarf  pears  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  I  have  ventured  to  commumcate  my  experi- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  not  know  of 
this  remedy. 

I  have  two  other  trees  that  were  grafted  at  the 
same  time  with  the  above,  a  Beurre  Diel  and  a  St. 
Gfaialian,  now  growing  and  bearing  finely,  which  de- 
rive their  nomrishment  hoih  from  their  original 
quince  stocks,  and  from  a  fine  krge  pear  stock  that 
has  been  budded  into  them  as  am)ve.  The  quince 
stock  of  the  Beurre  Diel  hepns  to  exhibit  signs  of 
decay,  and  will,  probably,  ate  in  a  year  or  two, 
leaving  the  tree  well  supported  on  its  new  founda- 
tions. A.  B. 
Dana  HUl,  Catnbridge,  January,  1857. 


OLD  CUSTOMS  DT  HEW  EHGLABIl 

In  most  fomilies,  the  first  exercise  of  the  mom-' 
mg  was  reading  the  Bible,  followed  by  a  prayer,  at 
wmch  all  were  assembled,  including  the  servants 
and  helpers  of  the  kitchen  and  the  farm.  Then 
came  the  break^t,  which  was  a  eubstantial  meal, 
always  including  hot  viands,  with  vegetables,  apple- 
sauce, pickles,  mustard,  horseradiui,  and  various 
other  condiments.  Cider  was  the  common  drink 
for  laboring  people ;  even  children  drank  it  at  will. 
Tea  waa  common,  but  not  so  general  as  now.  Coffee 
was  almost  unknown.  Dinner  was  a  still  more  hear- 
ty and  varied  repast^  characterized  by  an  abun- 
dance of  garden  vegetables  ;  tea  was  a  light  supper. 

The  day  began  early ;  break&st  was  had  at  six 
in  summer  ana  seven  m  winter;  dinner  at  noon — 
the  work  people  in  the  fields  being  called  to  their 
meals  by  a  conch-shell,  usually  winded  bv  some 
kitchen  Triton.  The  echoing  of  the  noon-tide  horn, 
firom  farm  to  farm,  and  over  hill  and  dale,  was  a 
species  of  music  which  even  rivaled  the  popular 
melody  of  drum  and  fife.  Tea — the  evening  meal — 
usually  took  place  about  sundown.  In  families 
where  all  were  laborers,  all  sat  at  table,  servants  as 
well  as  masters — the  food  being  served  before  sit- 
ting down.  In  fiimilies  where  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses did  not  share  the  labors  of  the  household  or 
the  farm,  the  meals  of  the  domestics  were  had  sep- 
arate. There  was,  however,  a  perfectly  good  un- 
derstanding and  good  feeling  between  the  masters 
and  servants.  The  latter  were  not  Irish ;  they  had 
not  as  yet  imbibed  the  plebeian  envy  of  those  above 
them,  which  has  since  so  generally  embittered  and 
embarrassed  American  domestic  life.  The  terms 
democrat  and  aristocrat  had  not  got  into  use ;  these 
distinctions,  and  the  feelings  now  implied  by  them, 
had  indeed  no  existence  in  the  hearts  of  the  people* 
Our  servants  during  all  my  early  life,  were  of  the 
neighborhood,  generally  the  daughters  of  respecta- 
ble fiumers  and  mechanics,  and  respecting  others, 
were  themselves  respected  and  cherished.  They 
were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  family,  and 
were  always  relied  upon  and  treated  as  friends.  In 
health,  they  had  the  same  food  $  in  sickness,  the 
same  care  as  the  masters  and  mistresses  or  their 
children.  This  servitude  implied  no  degradation, 
because  it  did  not  degrade  the  heart  or  manners  of 
those  subjected  to  it  It  was  never  thought  of  as  a 
reproach  to  a  man  or  woman,  in  the  stations  they 
afterwards  filled,  that  he  or  she  had  been  out  to  ser^ 
vice.  If  servitude  has  since  become  associated  with 
debasement,  it  is  only  because  servants  themselves, 
under  the  bad  guidance  of  demagoffues,  have  lower- 
ed their  callin|g;  by  low  feelings  and  low  manners. 

At  the  period  of  my  earliest  recollections,  men 
of  all  classes  were  dressed  in  long,  broad-tailed 
coats,  with  huge  pockets,  long  waistcoats  and  breech- 
es. Hats  had  low  crowns,  with  broad  ^  brimft— 
some  so  wide  as  to  be  supported  at  the  sides  with 
cords.  The  stockings  of  tne  parson,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, were  of  silk  in  summer,  and  worsted  in  winter; 
those  of  the  people  were  generally  of  wool,  and  blue 
and  gray  mixed.  Women  dressed  in  wide  bonnets, 
sometimes  of  straw,  and  sometimes  of  silk ;  the 
gowns  were  of  silk,  muslin,  gingham,  &c.,  gener^- 
ly  close  and  short-waisted,  the  breast  and  shouldera 
being  covered  by  a  full  muslin  kerchief.  Girls  or- 
namented themselves  with  a  large  white  Vandyke. 
On  the  whole,  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women 
has  greaUy  changed. 
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The  amusements  were  then  much  the  same  as  at 
present — though  some  striking  differences  may  be 
noiedL  Books  and  newspapers,  whi6h  are  now  dif- 
fused even  among  the  country  towns,  so  as  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  all,  young  and  old,  were  then  scarce, 
and  were  read  respectfully,  as  if  they  were  Rntve 
matters,  demanding  thought  and  attention.  They 
were  not  toys  and  pastimes,  taken  up  every  day,  and 
by  everybody,  in  uie  short  intervals  of  labor,  and 
then  haiBtily  dismissed,  like  waste  paper.  The  aged 
sat  down  when  they  read,  and  drew  forth  their  spec- 
tacles, and  put  them  deUberately  and  reverentially 
upon  the  nose.  Tliese  instruments  were  not,  as  now, 
like  tortoise-shell  hooks,  attached  to  a  ribbon,  and 
put  off  and  on  with  a  jerk ;  but  they  were  made  of 
silver  or  steel,  substantially  made,  and  calculated  to 
hoid  on  with  a  firm  and  steady  grasp,  showing  the 

fAvity  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  devoted. 
ven  the  young  approached  a  book  with  reverence, 
and  a  newspaper  with  awe.  How  the  world  has 
changed ! — Goodrick*8  RecoUedums, 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

MACHINES  FOE  PLAMTINO  AND  CULTTVAHNQ. 

Mb.  Editor  : — 1.  Is  there  a  hand  planter,  that 
will  plant  com,  peas,  carrot  seed,  &c,  either  in  hills 
or  drills,  manufactured  in  any  of  the  New  England 
States  P  If  so,  I  wish  you  would  give  a  descnption 
of  it,  and  the  price. 

2.  What  implement  is  best  to  cultivate  between 
the  rows  of  com  and  potatoes,  where  the  ground  is 
free  from  stones  and  is  quite  weedy  P 

3.  Which  is  the  best  Kind  of  com  to  plant  for 
great  crops  P 

4.  Is  Knox's  Gang  Cultivator  better  than  the 
harrow  for  covering  manure  and  getting  in  oats, 
wheat,  &C.  A  Subscribeb. 

Orii(/2on,  Mass,,  Jan.  5, 1857. 

Remarks. — 1.  There  is  no  machine  that  will  do 
what  you  require  in  your  query  one. 

2.  The  common  cultivator  is  a  good  implement, 
the  horse-hoe  is,  by  many,  thought  better,  and 
those  who  have  used  Knox's  gang  cultivator  say  it 
is  the  best  implement  of  the  three ;  but  as  Mr. 
Knox  has  not  given  us  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
Qang  Cultivator, we  cannot  speak  of  its  merits  from 
experience.  It  undoubtedly  is  a  capital  implement. 

3.  The  Plymouth,  or  Webster,  smutty-white, 
com,  according  to  the  Plymouth  County  reports, 
has  yielded  the  largest  crops. 

4.  We  have  no  doubt  the  gang  cultivator  is  the 
best,  for  the  manure  and  the  grain. 

A  fine  pair  of  oxen. 
In  a  letter  of  some  interest  to  us,  otherwise,  Mr. 
Oeorqe  Harvet,  of  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  writes 
us  that  he  has  a  pair  of  five  year  old  oxen,  broken 
and  trained  by  himself  so  thoroughly  that  they  can 
be  called,  yoked  or  unyoked,  or  driven  in  any  di- 
rection, worked  alone  in  harness,  or  ridden  upon 
the  back.  Their  color  is  "cherry  red,"  and  not  an 
inch  difference  in  their  size.  Weight  3,766  pounds. 
They  have  taken  $62,50  in  premiums.  He  will 
sell  them  at  a  fair  price. 


BTCMP-FOOIED  CABBAGES. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^In  your  October  Number  there 
is  an  inouiry  about  stump-footed  cabbages.  If  yon 
wish  to  nave  good  cabbage-heads,  set  out  your  bc»t 
heads  for  seed,  and  take  the  seed  from  the  htad 
ttalkSf  and  you  will  have  good  heads ;  and  if  you 
wish  stump-footed  ones,  take  the  stumps  for  seed, 
as  many  people  do ;  they  think  the  stumps  are 
good  enouffh  for  seed,  and  then  thev  have  the 
heads  left  clear  gain.  E.  B.  Ellis. 

Dummenton,  JatLf  1857. 

Remarks. — ^If  this  is  a  remedy,  it  is  an  easy  one. 
Let  us  all  try  it.  

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

Sir  :  —  I  observe  the  January  number  speaks 
disparagingly  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane;  what  do 
you  know  of  it  P  I  wish  you  would  inform  us  more 
about  it  in  your  February  number,  and  also  the 
manner  of  planting  it,  &c  How  much  is  your 
price  for  HQO  pounds?        John  W.  Bratton. 

AUlAoro\  Jan.,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^We  occasionally  have  inquiries  of 
the  above  character.  They  come  from  those  who 
have  commenced  new  subscriptions  to  the  Farmar, 
and  are  not  aware  that  we  have,  perhaps,  just  given 
the  subject  considerable  attention.  In  this  case  we 
must  refer  our  friend  to  the  Manual  by  Mr.  Hyde, 
just  published  by  Jewett  &  Co., — ^prioe  25  cents. 

THE  TRUNK  APPLE. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  vour  W^  where 
I  can  obtain  scions  of  the  <*Trun&  Apple  P" 
Lunenburg f  1857.  L  H. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  inform  you  where  to  ob- 
tain the  scions  you  want.  Mr.  S.  D.  Thompson 
wrote  us  from  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  staling  that  he 
resides  in  Maine,  but  not  in  what  town. 

INQUIRY  ABOUT  CABBAGES. 

I  saw  in  the  December  number  of  the  JVet^  Eng- 
land Famter  a  communication  taken  from  the 
S«dem  Observer,  that  Seth  Hathaway,  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  has  sold  $376  worth  of  cabbages  lest 
fell,  the  produce  of  one-half  acre  of  land,  if  you 
wiU  communicate  to  me  through  the  Farmer  now 
be  manages  his  ground  to  produce  a  crop,  }^ou  will 
gratify  one  of  your  subscribers.  Please  give  me 
the  quantity  of  manure  he  puts  to  the  acre.  Is 
salt  a  good  thing,  and  how  muoh?  Is  sheep  ma- 
nure good  P  A  Subscriber. 

Hudmm,  A*.  H.,  1857. 

Remarks.— Win  Mr.  Hathaway  be  kind  enough 
to  answer  tt^rough  the  Fanner  f 

V 

FINE  PORKERS. 

Mr.  Joshua  Appleton,  of  Hamilton,  has  slaughter- 
ed two  pigs,  weighing  301  and  325  pounds,  and 
but  7  months  and  29  davs  old.  Mr.  I.  Brown, 
two  of  the  same  breed,  of  291  and  317  pounds,  8 
months  old,  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  one  7  months  and 
8  days  old,  and  weighing  267  pounds.  This  breed 
is  propagated  by  Capt.  John  Dane,  and  is  a  re- 
markably handsome  and  thrifty  breed. 

Hamilton,  Mass.,  1857.    Ira  P.  Knowlton. 
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BEATH  OP  THE  PIQ6. 

I  hare  a  sow  that  brought  twelre  pigs,  Deo.  5  i 
they  did  well  until  about  two  weeks  old,  when  some 
of  them  began  to  be  lame  in  one  hind  leg,  and  it 
continued  to  spread  until  they  were  completely  dis- 
abled, and  diea  in  a  few  hours.  Six  have  died  in 
the  same  way,  and  others  are  lame.  If  you  can  in- 
fimn  me  of  the  cause  or  remedy,  it  will  hie  thankful- 
ly received.  C.  C.  GsANT. 

Andaver,  Dec  29, 1856. 

Remabks. — It  would  probably  be  difficult  to 
tell  what  ailed  these  pigs  had  we  seen  them.  The 
description  does  not  afiford  us  any  clue  to  the  dis- 


WIND-MILLS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  us  any  thing  about 
wind-mills  P  Have  any  been  got  up  that  are  port- 
able, and  that  can  be  moved  from  house  to  house 
to  saw  wood  P  I  have  heard  that  such  are  in  exis- 
tence, and  that  they  do  ffood  business  with  a  cross 
cut  saw,  which  requires  but  a  small  power  to  carry 
iL  Bas  any  ingenious  Yankee  ever  vet — ^to  your 
knowledge — ^invented  and  offered  such  a  machine 
for  sale  ?  if  so  where,  and  for  what  price,  and  with 
what  success  P  Please  make  some  statements  in 
the  next  number  of  the  FarmtTf  and  oblige  a  sub- 
scriber and  others.  A.  8. 

DixmofUfMe, 

Remarks. — ^We  do  not  know  of  a  portable 
wind-mill;  if  there  is. one  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents will  undoubtedly  Inform  you  of  it. 

GOING  OUT  WEST. 

^N."  asks  us  what  we  "think  about  persons  go- 
ing out  West  to  purchase  Government  lands  and 
settle  there  P"  While  it  is  unquestionably  best  for 
some  persons  to  go,  it  is  none  the  less  dear  that 
others  should  remain.  The  going  or  staying  de- 
pends so  much  upon  circumstances,  that,  without 
defining  those  circumstances,  we  can  give  no  opin- 
ons  of  value.  

BLACK  TOOIH  IN  PIGS. 

Mr.  EDnoR : — ^While  conversing  with  a  neigh- 
boring farmer,  he  said,  if  you  examine  a  pig's  mouth 
when  taken  from  the  sow,  and  find  black  teeth,  and 
break  them  o£^  it  will  entirely  prevent  the  disease 
called  the  black  tooth.  Now  1  have  killed  pigs 
from  nine  to  twelve  months  old  and  found  more  or 
less  black  teeth,  but  I  do  not  know  as  they  were 
diseased*  As  there  has  been  considerable  com- 
plaint in  Uiis  section,  of  pigs  not  doing  well,  I 
thought  this  might  be  the  cause ;  I  merely  ask  for 
information.  A  Subscriber. 

ffiUianuloumf  January  f  1857. 

Remarks.— The  disease  called  "black  tooth"  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  books,  yet  it  seems  to  be  rec- 
ognized all  around  us.  We  have  received  several 
letters  recommending  knocking  out  a  black  tooth 
ioUh  a  punch  and  a  hammer,  but  do  not  intend  to 
advise  such  a  barbarous  remedy.  The  teeth  may 
be  affected,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  by  some 
ctnae  remote  from  them* 


TO  MELT  ICE  IN  PIPES. 

R.,  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,states  that  a  little  mo- 
lasses turned  into  a  pipe  that  is  frozen  up  will  soon 
find  its  way  through.  Also,  that  hogs  should  oc- 
casionally have  a  little  ashes  scattered  over  them 
during  a  rain,  which  will  clear  off  aU  scurf,  and  be 
fed  with  lumps  of  charcoal. 

TANNING  SKINS. 

Is  there  no  better  and  cheaper  way  of  tanning 
skins  than  that  mentioned  in  the  Farmer  of  Janu- 
ary 3dP 

Remarks. — ^Yes,  adopt  the  mode  given  in  the 
Monthly  Farmer  of  October,  page  456. 

nOBSE  DISTEMPER. 

I  send  you  a  receipt  for  this  disease  which  I  have 
received  great  benefit  from.  If  you  think  best  you 
may  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper : — 6  table  spoons- 
ful soot,  1  table  spoonful  black  pepper,  1  table 
spoonful  ffinger,  1  table  spooful  salt,  3  eggs  and  In- 
dian meal  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  make  it  into  four  balls ;  give  one 
morning  and  evening  till  gone.  The  four  balls 
will  generally  effect  a  cure.  Should  it  not  do  so 
entirely,  repeat  the  dose.  I  have  never  known  a 
failure.  With  respect,       K  P.  Wilbur. 

Cvanmington,  1857. 

SEEDS. 

D.  Hatnes,  Cokhuter,  Conn.— -All  the  seeds 
you  inquire  about  may  be  obtained  of  Nourse  &  Co., 
in  this  city,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  good.  The 
Purple  Top  turnip  is  an  excellent  kind,  but  if  sow- 
ing extensively  would  it  not  be  well  to  use  several 
kinds  of  seed  P 


For  the  Pino  MngUmd  Farmer. 

TO  FICKLE  HAHS  AHD  SMOKE  HAMS. 

I  have  noticed  several  recipes  published  in  the 
AT.  E,  Farmer  for  preparing  oaoon.  A  simpler 
mode  I  recommena  from  more  than  thirty  veate' 
experience.  Make  a  pickle  for  the  hams,  of  good 
salt,  as  strong  as  the  salt  will  make  it,  and  reduce 
it  one-half,  with  the  addition  of  a  like  quantity  of 
water,  and  use  enough  to  cover  the  harn^  The 
hams  may  remain  a  number  of  weeks,  till  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  out,  wipe  dry,  and  smoke.  This 
^1  make  good  bacon,  righuy  seasoned  for  use, 
wiUiout  fresnening.  If  other  flavor  be  desired,  a 
pickle  may  be  made,  seasoned  with  such  spices  as 
may  be  desired,  in  which  sugar  may  be  used,  and 
some  saleratus  and  saltpetre,  by  those  who  prefer 
saltpetre  on  their  meat.  As  I  do  not  find  it  nec- 
essary for  its  preservation,  I  doubt  its  healthfulness, 
and  DeHeve  it  hardens  beef,  which  I  always  find  . 
hard  enough  without  it.  After  the  pickle  for  spic- 
ing is  prepared,  take  the  bams  from  their  lialf-salt- 
ed  pickle,  and  place  them  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and 
pour  on  the  new  pickle,  and  daily  moisten  it  all 
over  for  a  week  or  two  more,  by  dipping  the  pickle 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  I  use  com  cobs  for 
smoking.  They  afford  a  strong  smoke,  and  soon  ac- 
complish the  work.  Ashes  thrown  oyer  them  after 
being  set  on  ftre,  will  prevent  too  rapid  combustion 
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A    Most  of  the  bacon  I  meet  with  at  public 

iB  too  salt,  or  to  fresheo  it  has  been  soaked, 

•  ji  flavor  injured.    I  have  also  used  the  same 

-fc^     /fed  pickle  for  keeping  beef  through  the  winter  j 

have*  boiled  the  pickle,  and  added  some  saleratus 

and  molasses,  and  poured  it  on  to  the  beef  in  the 

barrel  hot.    Beef  wul  keep  in  this  pickle  till  April, 

and  can  then  be  taken  up  and  salted  for  summer 

use.    I  very  much  prefer  beef  preserved  in  this  way 

to  that  put  down  fully  salted  and  saltpetred. 

ItuFUS  McImtire. 


Fw  tkt  New  England  Fanner. 

WHAT  IS  A  TREE? 

Mb.  Editob  : — As  the  season  for  transplanting 
firuit  trees  is  approaching^  and  orders  will  soon  be 
nven  for  them,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  their  treatment  and  selection.  I 
will  commence  by  calling  your  attention  to  a  com- 
munication from  Mb.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  onpurcAa- 
sing  treest  ^  published  in  the  June  number  of  vour 
MotUhly.  Mr.  D.  there  says  that  he  has  paid  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  for  his  best  apple  trees, 
and  that  Uiese  high-priced  trees  are  regarded  by 
him  as  much  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Assuming 
Mr.  D.'s  estimate  to  be  a  correct  one,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  know  what  consti- 
tutes the  difference  oetween  a  high  and  a  low-priced 
tree,  as  we  find'  them  in  the  market.  If  certain 
nurserymen  have  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the 
cultivation  of  trees,  that  their  trees  have  an  intrin- 
sic, as  well  as  market  value,  equal  to  three  or  four 
times  that  of  the  general  ruii  of  trees,  and  this  dif- 
fisrence  is  retained  and  even  increased  for  years  af- 
ter transplantation,  as  Mr.  D.  says  was  Uie  case 
with  his,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  that  should  be 
much  better  understood  than  it  generally  is.  My 
own  experience  and  observation  furnish  nothing 
corroborative  of  his  statement,  and  yet  I  am  not 
disposed  to  question  their  correctness  in  regard  to 
his  trees. 

nie  common  price  of  trees,  in  this  State,  of  suita- 
ble age  for  transplanting,  is  twenty-five  cents.  I  can 
buy  any  quantity  of  them  at  that  price.  Now  what 
is  a  tree  P  and  what  should  it  be  m  the  market  in 
order  to  command  a  ^ood  price,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  remunerative  to  the  purchaser  ?  Will 
Mr.  D.  be  so  good  as  to  aid  us  to  a  solution  of  this 
problem?  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  very 
much  of  the  difference  th^t  is  found  to  exist  among 
trees  after  transplantinff,  is  occasioned  by  the  man- 
ner of  removing  them  &om  the  earth  in  which  they 
grew.  My  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to 
this  subject  in  consequence  of  having  been  several 
times  offered  trees  that  had  been  horribly  mangled 
and  torn,  both  root  and  branch,  as  they  left  the 
nursery.  One  vender,  particularly,  offered  me  trees 
having  very  good,  thnfty  tops,  but  returning  noth- 
ing but  a  bunch  of  stutis  about  six  inches  long  for 
roots.  I  once  ordered  a  Quantity  from  a  distant 
nursery,  which,  on  being  delivered,  contained  roots 
'about  two  feet  in  length,  but  almost  entirely  with- 
out laterals,  the  main  roots  having  penetrated  the 
earth  in  growing,  much  like  the  taproot.  Andn  I 
was  offered  a  quantity  of  pear  trees  wliich  had  been 
carried  several  days  in  a  wagon  till  nearly  all  the 
fine,  fibrous  roots,  on  which  the  tree  was  mainly  de- 
pendent for  its  ^owth  in  the  ground  where  it  grew, 
were  dry  and  bnttie,  and  of  course  entirely  unavaila- 
ble for  the  immediate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 


spective growth  of  the  tree ;  and  yet  the  vender  as- 
sured me  that  they  would  all  live,  live  1  that  is 
the  secret  of  many,  and  I  believe  most  of  our  mis- 
fortunes in  purchasing  trees :  we  do  not  set  our 
standard  high  enough. 

If  we  would  come  to  the  determination  to  pur- 
chase no  trees  at  any  price,  but  such  as  would  not 
only  be  likelv  to  live,  but  grow,  and  ffrow  rapidly 
too,  and  would  also  pay  a  fair  price  for  them,  we 
should  be  much  the  wiser  for  so  doing.  It  seems 
to  be  a  new  idea  with  many  that  trees  should  do 
any  thing  more  than  barely  live  for  one  or  two 
years  after  transplanting.  They  do  not  seem  to  con- 
sider, that,  with  such  a  protracted  and  unnatural 
sleep,  the  tree  sustains  a  loss  of  its  original  vigor 
and  thriftiness,  not  soon,  if  ever  again  to  be  recover- 
ed. If  a  young  animal  that  is  starved  and  dwarfed 
at  the  commencement  of  life,  receives  a  fatal  check 
to  its  animal  devolopment  for  the  rest  of  life — if  a 
first  crop  that  is  neglected  and  down-trodden  when 
youn^,  afterwards  ndls  to  pay  the  reward  of  care 
and  mdustry,  no  less  is  it  true  that  the  tree,  when 
subject  to  a  like  treatment,  is  also  destined  to  a. 
sumlar  fate.  Now  a  perfect  tree,  like  a  perfect  ani- 
mal, must  be  proportioned  and  symmetrical  through- 
out. We  all  hold  to  the  importance  of  this  rule  in 
animals ;  why  not  in  trees  P  We  are  ready  to  de- 
tect any  defect  of  this  kind  in  animals,  why  not  in 
trees  P  When  we  see  a  beautiful,  thrifty  and  well- 
proportioned  tree  springing  up  fh)m  its  native  earth, 
we  are  too  prone  to  look  upon  what  we  see  above 
ground,  as  the  whole  tree,  regardless  of  the  numer- 
ous roots  and  rootlets  through  which  it  has  been 
fed  and  nourished  up  into  its  beautiful  and  perfect 
fbrm.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that  when  re- 
moved from  its  native  bed  and  made  an  isolated  in- 
habitant of  tiie  field,  where  space  invites  to  ample 
nowth,  it  will  then  need,  and  much  more  need  all 
Uiose  life-^ving  fibres,  as  well  as  the  larger  arteries^ 
by  which  its  future  may  become  but  a  continuation 
of  the  past  In  purchasing  trees,  then,  let  us  have 
the  whole  tree,  root  and  branch.  The  roots  like 
the  branches  may  need  pruning,  in  order  that  each 
may  occupy  its  appropriate  place,  but  this  should 
be  done  with  discrimination  and  judgment,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  tree.  I 
have  forgotten  to  mention  the  name  of  Col.  Wilder 
in  connection  with  my  notice  of  Mr.  D.'s  letter,  as 
the  producer  of  his  best  trees ;  but  I  had  not  for- 
gotten to  take  a  look  at  the  index  to  the  last  vol- 
ume of  the  Fanner,  to  see  if  it  did  not  refer  us  to 
some  communication  from  him  which  should  reflect 
the  light  of  his  experience.  If  the  CoL  would  just 
put  on  marii€U  airs  and  deploy  a  column  or  two  in- 
to the  service,  I  doubt  not  it  would  prove  an  excel- 
lent recruiting  stimulus  to  both  subaltern  and  pri- 
vates, lliere  is  ample  room  for  display.  He  may 
form  on  the  right  or  left,  in  front  or  rear,  close  or 
open,  directly  or  obliquely,  in  reffular  order  or  b^ 
echelon — any  way  he  ukes  be8t--iie  can  hardly  fiul 
to  make  his  mark !  C.  Blakely. 

Bristol,  CL 

AOBICULTCBE  IN  Gebmant.— A  traveller  by  rail- 
road from  Dresden  to  Hanover  on  the  18th  of  May 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  fields  on  the  route  of  his  day's  journey : 

«*The  countrjr  through  which  wejassed  is  smiling 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  spring.  The  fields  of  rape, 
glowing  on  all  hands  witn  their  blossoms  of  intense 
yellow,  looked  as  though  oohmms  of  butterflies  had 
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settled  down  upon  thenu  Most  of  the  lamp  oil 
used  in  Germany  is  made  from  the  rape  seed.  La- 
ter in  the  season,  the  fields  of  pojmies  unfold  their 
blossoms  of  blushing  red.  From  these  seeds  an  oil 
of  better  quality  is  expressed,  used  for  the  table 
and  for  other  purposes.  Poppy  seeds  areidso  an 
important  ingredient  in  some  of  the  varieties  of 
enke^  so  abundantly  produced  in  the  German  cui- 
aine. 

LBGKLATIVB  AORICULTUBAL  SO- 

dSTT. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  CHINESE  SUGAK  CANE. 

Those  gentlemen — members  of  the  Legislature — 
favorable,  to  the  scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Legis- 
lative Agricultural  Society,  met  in  the  Kepresenta- 
llres'  Hdl,  Tuesday  night,  at  7  o'clock,  at  which  hour 
only  half  a  dozen  were  present.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  20  mmutes  past  7,  by  Hon.  John 
Brooks,  of  Princeton.  He  considered  it  proper  that 
an  organization  should  take  place,  ana  that  com- 
mittees on  organization  and  on  subjects  of  discus- 
sion should  be  appointed,  as  was  usuaL  About  40 
members  were  thenpresent 

Mr.  Stbbbins,  of  Deerfield,  nominated  Hon. 
John  B&ooks,  of  Princeton,  for  Chainnan  pro  tern,, 
and  put  the  question,  when  that  gentleman  was 
elected.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Buckhinsteb,  of  the 
Mass,  Ploughman,  and  Aabon  Dicbinson,  of 
Heath,  were  appointed  Secretaries. 

A  committee  to  nominate  CShairman  for  the  exe- 
ning,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  to  act  daring 
the  whole  session,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Hyde,  of 
Newton,  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  and  Parsons,  of 
Ludlow,  and  reported  as  follows : 

For  Chairman — ^Hon.  John  Brooks.  For  Ex- 
ecutive Committee — John  Brooks,  of  Princeton, 
Moses  Stebbens,  of  Deerfield,  Charles  L.  Flint,  of 
Boston,  Asa  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  and  Steph- 
en P.  Collin,  of  Longmeadow. 

Mr.  Brooks  made  a  brief  congratulatory  ad- 
dress on  taking  the  chair,  on  the  tibriving  state  of 
the  farmine  interest  getterall)^.  Within  the  State, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  the  increase  of  agricultu- 
ral productions  had  risen  fiK>m  tWenty-six  to  sixty- 
three  milBom  in  value.  With  proper  oare  this  in- 
crease could  yet  be  doubled,  ana  the  resources  of 
the  soil  not  yet  all  called  into  reauest  He  invited 
gentlemen  to  state  their  agricultural  experience, 
and  spedallv  called  on  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  to 
relate  what  ne  had  hi  cultivathig  the  Chinese  sugar 


Mr.  Hyde,  after  glancing  at  the  morus  nttitticau- 
Ks  and  other  a^;rioultural  bubbles,  said  he  entered 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  with 
much  donbt  as  to  its  ultimate  benefto.  These  he 
nad  tested,  and  could  speak  from  experience.  As 
a  forage  crop  he  considered  it  superior  to  anything 
known  in  this  portion  of  the  country.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  many  other  plants  in  its  production  of 


crop— although  it  grew  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen  feet  It  was  very  hardy;  and  while  other 
crops  would  wilt  beneath  the  strong  sun,  it  stood 
up  nresh  and  juicj.  It  did  not  produce  a  nice  look- 
ing fodder ;  but  if  cut  into  pieces,  catUe  would  eat 
it  with  avidity.  Some  cattle  would  seize  upon  a 
long,  rough  stalk,  and  chew  it  so  long  as  the^  could 
foel  the  taste  of  the  saccharine  matter  in  it.  In 
order  that  it  should  constitute  good  fodder,  the 
cane  should  be  cut  before  it  is  seeded.  If  planted 
in  drills,  (U  pounds  of  seed  to  an  acre,  and  the 
stalks  5  or  6  inches  apart,)  it  would  grow  too  rank. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  seed  too 
deep,  or  make  the  hills  too  dose. 

Mr.  Hyde  had  tried  the  cane  for  sugar,  and  had 
found  it  to  yield  one-fifth  of  its  weight  in  syrup, 
much  better  than  that  which  came  from  the  South — 
of  better  quality  and  heavier.  His  experiments 
showed  him  that  syrup  could  be  produced  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  per  gallon,  on  kmd  like  ^t  in 
Newton.  A  portion  of  the  syrup  was  not  crystali- 
zable,  and  this  was  held  as  an  objection  to  it ;  but 
while  the  fact  was  so,  it  was  also  true  that  the  Chi- 
nese cane  would  produce  a  good  brown  sugar.  He 
was  determined  to  give  the  production  of  sugar  a 
fair  trial,  and  had  confidence  of  his  being  success- 
ful; and  one  of  his  proposed  phms  was  to  cut  off 
the  seed  panicles  before  they  begin  to  ripen,  and  he 
had  little  doubt  that  by  this  process  he  would  save 
a  considerable  amount  of  saccharine  matter.  If 
planted  in  the  middle  of  May,  the  cane  would  be 
ready  to  cut  about  the  middle  of  September.  While 
he  would  not  advise  any  one  to  go  into  an  extrava- 
gant system  of  cultivation,  he  would  adrise  all  far- 
mers to  try  it  in  their  gardens  and  their  fields,  and 
one  trial  would  go  farther  to  convince  them  of  the 
value  of  the  sucar  cane  than  an]r  advice  whatever. 

Several  genUemen  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Hyde 


two  crops  per  annum — tne  last  not  a  full  one,  but  ject  of  conversation,  only  one  of  whom,  in  any  shape, 


a  very  liberal  one.  It  would  grow  to  three  or  four 
feet  in  height  in  July,  and  be  again  ready  to  cut  in 
October.  For  soiling  purposes  nothing  could  be 
more  generally  valuable,  as  horses,  cows  and  p^ 
were  alike  fond  of  it,  and  selected  it  always  m  pref- 
eience  to  any  other  food  that  could  be  placed  be- 
fore them.  It  was  easily  cured,  and  conla  be  as  eas- 
ily preserved  over  winter  as  any  common  fotage 


speetin^  the  method  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cane. 
He  advised  that  it  be  hilled,  like  com,  when  it  was 
intended  to  use  the  cane  for  sugar,  and  drill  it  in 
rows  when  intended  for  fodder.  A  dry  soil  was  the 
meet  favorable  for  its  production.  He  thought  it 
might  be  an  exhausting  crop ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  hurt  b)r  being  planted  on  good  soiL  It  stood 
heat,  as  he  sud  b«ore,  and  was  also  able  to  bear 
up  against  firost  The  seed  he  had  used  was  got 
from  the  Patent  Ofiiee,  and  came  firom  France, 
where  the  best  seed  came.  It  was  had  originally 
fh)m  China.  The  pure  seed  was  of  a  black  color 
(at  least  such  as  he  considered  pure.)  There  was 
a  quantity  to  be  had  of  Col.  Peters,  of  Atalanta, 
Ga.,  and  this  was  pure ;  but  it  nugfat  be  that  seeds 
from  Paris,  where  the  rest  came,  might  not  be  so 
genuine.  The  price  was  about  (1  per  pound ;  and 
Uie  charge  of  $3  per  pound,  made  in  this  city,  was 
suggested  by  certain  parties  who  wanted  to  com- 
bine against  the  purchasers.  Seed,  he  thought, 
could  M  grown  for  a  shillinff  per  pound.  But  with 
all  these  facts,  he  advised  uie  greatest  caution  in 
making  experiments  and  in  drawing  conclusions. 
Several  gentlemen  made  observations  on  the  sub- 


controverted  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hyde. 
That  was  with  reference  to  its  raperiority  as  a  for- 
age plant.  The  party  in  question  said  he  has  seen 
as  heavy  a  forage  of  Indian  com  as  of  Chinese  cane. 
He  sustained  ui  Mr.  Hyde's  statements  in  other 
respects,  and  added  to  them  the  fact  that,  after  the 
jince  was  expressed  from  the  cane  its  fibrous  part 
made  excellent  paper.    He  advised,  among  other 
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cautionary  and  wise  remarks,  that,  in  all  instances, 
the  seed  used  here  should  be  imported,  as  there 
were  a  number  of  inferior  descriptions,  and  as  the 
liability  of  the  plant  to  hybridise  was  great,  and  that 
all  experiments  in  makmg  sugar  should  be  made 
througn  the  use  of  the  old  lashioned  cider  mill, 
which  would  suit,  until  they  had  fairlv  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  manu&cture  from  the  Chinese 
sugar  cane  would  be  profitable.  The  cane  was  rich 
in  the  constituents  of  alcohol. 

After  further  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  9  o'clock,  until  next  Tuesday  evening.  The 
members  from  the  country  were  nearly  all  absent 
from  town,  consequently  the  want  of  numbers  pres- 
ent— Boston  JovmaL 

The  next  Legislative  Agricultural  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Jan.  27th,  at  7  o'clock. 

Topics  for  discussioH — Is  it  desirable  to  encour- 
age the  breeding  of  horses  in  this  State  ?  If  so,  is 
it  desirable  that  they  should  be  exhibited  at  the 
Agricultural  County  Fairs  and  Shows  ?  And  if  so, 
under  what  rules,  regulations  and  restrictions  shall 
they  be  exhibited  P 


and  intend  to  keep  as  many  sheep  as  cows.  And 
I  believe  by  allowing  them  to  run  together  they 
will  be  as  profitable  as  cows.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
above  to  be  a  large  story  by  any  means.  I  have 
done  nothing  for  them  through  the  winter  except 
to  give  them  plenty  of  good  nay.  I  suspect  the 
loss  of  my  lambs  last  spring  was  the  result  of 
breeding  in  and  in,  as  those  sheep  that  were  close- 
ly related  to  the  buck  all  lost  tneir  lambs,  while 
those  not  related,  did  welL 

Benjamin  Comings. 
Greensboro*,  Ft,  Jan.  dth,  1857. 


Fbr  the  New  Xngland  Farmer, 

SHEEP  OH  FARMS. 

Mb.  Eduob  : — ^I  have  noticed  in  your  paper  of 
late  some  inc^uiries  as  to  keeping  sheep  on  small 
farms ;  I  believe  a  small  numoer  of  sheep  may  be 
kept  on  a  small  fiurm  very  profitably.  To  prove 
this,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  own  experi- 
ence during  the  last  three  years.  Three  years  ago 
I  purchas^  two  ewe  sheep  of  English  Leicester 
breed  at  (10  each.  I  believe  at  the  time  some  of 
my  neighbors  gave  me  credit  for  making  a  very 
foolish  oargain.  The  first  year  I  raised  two  lambs, 
a  buck  anda  ewe ;  the  buck  I  sold,  after  taking  two 
fleeces  weighing  12i  pounds,  for  $12.  The  ewe 
has  brought  up  three  Iambs  and  given  two  fleeces, 
weighing  7  pounds  each.  The  second  year  one  of 
tiie  old  ewes  brought  twins,  the  other  a  single  ewe 
Ismb;  that  lamb  1  have  refused  $12  for  within  a 
few  days.  Last  spring  four  of  my  sheep  out  of 
five  brought  twins,  but,  unfortunately,  five  of  the 
nine  lambs  died,  and  recenUy,  one  of  the  old  sheep 
died  suddenly;  but  though  it  is  said  you  can  have 
no  more  of  a  cat  than  her  skin,  I  obtained  25 
pounds  of  taUow  from  her  and  sold  the  skin  for 
$1,50.  I  have  now  on  hand  one  of  the  old  sheepi 
which  I  value  at  the  original  price,  $10 : — 

One  of  ttw  olddiMp |10,00 

One  tiro  jeftr  old  ewe  at. 15,00 

Three  yearling  ewes  at  twelre  eaoh. .M,00 

Poor  ewe  lambe  at  eight  each 82,00 

The  flret  year  two  fleeoee  off  wool  told  at  25  eU  per  lb 8,50 

Second  year  four  fleeoee  weighing  88  Ibt 7,75 

The  third  year  MTen  fleeeee  wei^ilng  60  Ibi. 13,60 

The  pelt  and  tallow  from  Um  one  loit .....4,08 

IkiUedone  lamb,  an  ordinary  one ...8,00 

The  buck  told 12,00 


Total  income  and  present  valne. 


.$U7,87 


I  believe  these  sheep,  if  slaughtered  this  fidl, 
would  have  brought  very  near  the  price  here  esti- 
mated, but  they  are  worth  more  for  breeding  than 
their  market  value  as  mutton,  as  they  are  pure- 
blooded  sheep.  Thetwo  old  ones  were  imported.  I 
keep  on  my  farm  ten  cows  and  some  otner  stocky 


For  the  New  England  Farmer,^ 

APPLE  AHD  PEAE  CUTTINGS,  fta 

MESSB&  Editobs  : — ^The  October  number  of  the 
^CoUagt  Gcardener,^  a  London  periodical  of  note, 
contains  the  following  interesting  information. — 
Possibly  you  may  have  met  with  it  already ;  if  so, 
there  is  "no  harm  done  ;**  and  if  not,  I  think  you 
will  not  fail  to  be  pleased  by  having  your  attention 
call6d  to  it  The  racts  are  commumeated  by  a  Ger- 
man gentieman,  as  follows : 

'<HOW  TO  STRIKE  APPLE  AMD  PEAB  CUTTINQS. 

"First  of  all,  choose,  if  possible,  a  border  with  a 
north  aspect,  early  in  spring,  before  the  buds  of  the 
fruit  trees  besin  to  swell;  then  draw  a  couple  of 
drills  not  farmer  than  nine  inches  apart,  and  so 
manv  more  for  the  following  rows,  and  of  the  depth 
as  if  you  thought  of  sowing  peas.  When  done, 
go  to  the  fruit  trees,  and  cut  any  quantity  of  last 
vear's  shoote  to  the  lensth  of  two  feet,  or  if  not  to 
be  had,  one  foot  long,  ue  same  as  for  grafts ;  and 
if  you  have  taken  care  that  the  out  at  the  base  is 
smooth,  and  in  a  starting  direction,  press  the  thick 
end,  or  bottom  of  the  shoot  into  one  of  the  furrows, 
bend  it  over  the  ridge,  and  stick  the  top  into  the 
opposite  one  (furrow.)  Be  very  particular  to  have 
a  good  plump  eve  where  the  shoot  bends  highest, 
and  let  the  ridge  be  on  an  equal  level  witn  the 
original  ground,  not  higher. 

"The  arills  must  now  be  filled  up  with  additional 
soil,  both  sides  (ends^  of  the  cutting  gently  pressed 
firm,  leavinff  the  middle  untouched,  and  give  the 
bed  a  sort  of  finish  by  leveUing  the  whole,  so  that 
you  see  nothing  but  just  the  central  bud  peepinff 
out  If  there  is  a  prospect  of  dry  weather,  it  would 
be  well  to  retain  the  moisture  of^the  soil  by  a  slight 
covering  of  fern,  hay,  or  similar  materiaL  Within 
a  very  uiort  time  you  will  see  the  buds  swell,  and 
as  if  by  the  agency  of  hot-house  temperature,  the 
whole  will  appear  to  be  on  the  move,  and  you  will 
soon  observe  leaves  and  little  twigs  make  their  ap« 
pearance.  Freouently  but  one  eye  breaks,  vis.,  the 
topmost ;  but  tnis  is  not  the  general  rule,  for  very 
often,  the  two  buds  next  to  the  centre,  and  even  as 
many  as  six,  will  strike  root  and  push  up  shoots,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  season  one  can  part  them  in- 
to as  many  as  have  roote,  and  transplant  them  to 
their  intended  quarters ;  but  you  will  be  amply  re- 
paid for  a  jears  patience,  by  a  vast  Juerease  of 
nbres  and  mce  littie  stems. 

"If  any  of  the  bent  in  shoots  force  themselves 
out  by  elasticity,  they  can  earily  be  pressed  in  again ; 
and,  as  a  last  recommendation,  I  would  urge  not 
to  lay  the  cuttings  aside  until  vou  think  you  hat« 
time  to  put  them  in,  but  let  tne  soil  receive  them 
directly,  so  that  they  may  be  in  full  vitality  and 
health  when  put  in. 
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"Like  mtaj  other  great  inTentiaDB,  it 
acddent  that  nre  the  cine  to  this  aimple,  and  ]-et 
so  pnctical  aflair,  though  the  inventor  frankly  con- 
feMM  that  he  thinks  that  he  might  easily  have 
fotmd  it  out  bj  reflection,  with  the  aid  of  phvaolo- 
gy.  The  credit  is  due  to  my  friend  Dochnabl,  the 
cetehiated  pomologiit,  in  Bavaria,  who  declined 
the  BDD)s  offered  bra  by  the  Belgian  nurserymen 
to  sell  his  secret  to  them  ;  but,  heedless  of  that,  he 
would  have  it  out,  and,  though  a  nuneTyman  turn- 
self,  published  his  invention  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
in  his  'Pomona,'  a  very  cleverly  edited  little  paper. 

"IKel,  one  of  the  stars  of  the  century,  tried  and 
Goalil  not  strike  a  aingle  apple  cutting,  end  rooted 
bnt  half  of  a  number  of  slips  of  the  pear  quince, 
which,  at  the  present  day,  manv  more  besides  him 
can  strike  readily.  Dochnahl,  nowever,  succeeded 
in  some  of  his  first  experiments,  in  rooting  800 
slips  of  the  French  Doucio,  and  missed  but  ten  out 
of  the  whole  lot. 

"Ur.  U,  says  he  is  indebted  for  the  invention  to 
•ome  rods  of  the  hazel  nut,  which  he  bent  into  the 
grotmd  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  bound- 
ary fw  a  flover-b«l  [  the  tips  of  these  kept  green, 
fonned  leaves,  and  showed  even  a  little  oaltus.  This 
was  the  latch  key  to  the  new  cutting  house;  and 
I  sbait  with  pleasure  eive  you  more  details  of  his 
various  eiperunents,  if  yon  think  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  these  colomna. 

Signed,  Th.  Von  Spbeceleben.' 

Id  a  London  pnblioation  of  some  fifty  vean  ago, 
entitled  "Willich's  Domestic  Encyc1opffi4Ua,"  ii  Uu 
following  description  of  an  apple  called, 

"THE  EUSSIAN  ICE  APPLE— 

Or  Astrakhan  apple  {Pmnmed  Adratium  Trani' 
jmitvkU.)  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  eligible 
summer  fruit,  provided  the  situation  and  climate  be 
proper  for  iti  growth,  that  is,  not  under  49  deg. 
of  polar  elevation.  In  such  a  region,  it  acquires  a 
saccharine  jiiice,  which  is  so  copious,  that  in  an  ap- 


vision  is  limited  by  brick  walls,  are  near-sighted  in 
(ax  greater  numbers  than  in  the  same  number  of  m- 
habitanla  residing  in  the  country.  The  eyes  of  a^- 
ors,  in  continued  sea-service,  become  almost  tele- 
scopic They  discover  objects  at  a  vast  distance 
which  are  not  oven  discernible  by  other  eves. — 
Phiiaiktphia  Med.  and  Swg.  Jour. 


pie  weighing  4  j  ounces,  there  will  be  found,  on  i 
preadon,  3j  ounces  of  liquid,  and 


pulpy  fibres.  It  is  one  of  the  most  smiling  fhuts, 
niih  fine,  red,  flaming  streaks,  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and-  may  bo  eaten  at  table,  or  convert- 
ed into  dder.  There  aie  two  varieties  of  this  apple, 
a  larger  and  a  smaller  one ;  but  neither  of  the 
tree*  become  remarkably  laU." 

Can  this  be  the  fhiit  that  is  known  in  America 
M  the^white  Astrachan  appIe,''aDd  which  is  count- 
ed worthkuP  If  so,it  might  be  well  to  make  trial 
of  it  in  the  most  northern  settlements  on  this  con- 
tinent There  are  other  remarkable  fruit*  de- 
teribed  in  the  above  named  work,  which  are 
enumerated  in  modem  American  catalogaes  or  fruit 
books.  Fak  East. 

DectMba;  1866. 


Neas-Siohtednesb. — The  Paris  MedicalOatdU 
states  that  of  the  8,295,202  young  men  examined 
in  France,  for  military  service,  during  nineteen 
years,  13,007  were  exempted  fbr  myopia.  Some 
years  since,  a  regiment  of  recruits,  principally  na- 
tive* of  London,  where  they  were  enlisted,  were  ta- 
ken out  of  the  dty  to  practice  at  a  target.  To  the 
■uprise  of  the  officers  in  charee,  a  Urge  part  of 
them  were  totally  unable  to  see  the  mark,  although 
within  the  ordinary  shooting  distance.  This  &A 
hd  to  the  discovery  that  persons  whose  range  of 


A  HEW  WABHniG  KACHIHE. 

The  burden  of  an  old  song  is,  that  "woman's 
work  is  never  done,"  and  the  declaration  is  as  true 

it  is  trite.  There  are  all  sorts  of  contrivances 
to  enable  the  farmer  and  mechanic  to  save  their 
breath  and  muscles,  and  perform  their  work  in  an 
eauei  and  better  way.  Something  has  been  done 
for  the  sitting-room  in  the  way  of  sewing  machines 
and  sewing  birds,  and  something  for  the  kitchen  in 
apple  parers,  meat  cutters,  cooking  stoves,  and 
washing  machines.  But  not  half  enough  has  been 
done,  yet,  for  the  culinary  department;  for  the 
mother,  wearied  and  perplexed  with  the  ever-recur 
ring  duties  of  the  fiimily,  cannot  be  the  efficient 
teacher  of  the  children,  or  the  agreeable  compan- 
ion of  the  husband  and  father.  In  order  to  progress, 
to  magnify  oni  own  callbg,  and  be  instrumental 

developing  ability  in  otliers,  we  must  have  active 
minds  in  vigorous  bodies, — minds  and  bodies  not 
palled  by  unceasing  and  too  eevere  labor. 

Any  machine,  therefore,  that  will  tend  to  avert 
this  result,  will  confer  blessings  on  the  race,  by 
preserving  harmony  end  a  pleasant  flow  of  spirits 
the  kitcheni  Is  not  the  machine  illustrated 
above  of  this  character  P  Our  household  say,  yes .' 
[t  is  light,  portable,  so  umple  in  its  construction  as 
to  render  it  almost  impouible  to  get  it  out  of  re- 
~  s  easier  to  work  than  anything  to  wash 
with  that  has  yet  stood  on  our  kitchen  floor.  So 
say  the  women. 

Wheeles's  machine,  that  we  spoke  highly  of 
some  time  last  year,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  ought 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person, — but  this  will  sat- 
isfy those  who  are  unreasonable  enough  to  break  to 
pieces  anything  that  refoses  to  do  tiie  washing  and 
imdng  too ! 

It  is  said  by  some  who  have  used  this  macbioe, 
that  dzty  shirts  an  hour  may  be  well  washed  with 
it,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  clothes  than  by  any 
other  process  known.  We  advise  tiiose  who  have 
machbe  to  coll  at  No.  9  Court  Square,  Boston, 
and  see  it.    See  advertisement. 
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HEDGES. 

BY  HENRY  F.  FRENCH. 

A  correspondent  some  time  ago  inquired  of  me, 
through  the  FarmeTf  as  to  what  is  the  best  plant 
for  hedges.  My  decided  opinion  is,  that  for  an  or- 
namental hedge,  for  this  cold  climate — ^thermome- 
ter  to-day  ten  below  zero  at  noon — the  Privet  is 
the  best.  I  have  the  buckthorn  and  triple  thorn 
apacia,  or  Hovey  locust,  aome  forty  rods  in  extent, 
on  my  place  here.  The  buckthorn  is  very  hardy, 
and  very  handsome,  and  keeps  its  leaves  about  as 
long  as  the  apple  tree,  and  on  the  whole,  is  quite 
satisfiustory.  Without  a  wire  or  two  through  it,  it 
is  not  strong  enough  to  resLst  a  cow  that  is  igno- 
rant of  its  being  a  fence.  The  acacia  makes  a 
strong  fence,  but  it  is  a  coarse,  rank  grower,  diffi- 
cult to  be  kept  down  in  shape,  puts  on  its  foliage 
about  the  time  the  ladies  adopt^  tl^ir  summer 
bonnets,  and  takes  it  off  before  the  fall  fashions 
commence.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  last  plant  to 
leaf  out,  and  the  first  to  leave  off  its  leaves.  Like 
the  Irishman's  moon,  which  he  said  never  shone  in 
dark  nights  when  you  need  it  most,  it  only  looks 
beautiful  when  there  is  beauty  everywhere.  The 
privet,  though  not  strictly  an  evergreen,  is  the  next 
thing  to  it.  Its  leaves  come  early,  and  they  keep 
on  and  keep  green  till  the  snow  flies,  and  through 
the  winter  the  naked  limbs  are  rarely  exposed,  and 
if  there  is  deep  snow,  the  spring  wUl  find  the  lower 
limbs  still  green.  It  is  hardy,  a  very  rapid  grower, 
is  inclined  to  grow  thick  and  shrubby,  and  so 
bears  cutting  into  exact  shape  as  you  desire,  and 
on  the  whole,  though  not  strong  enough  to  stop 
cattle,  without  the  support  of  a  rail  or  wire,  is  the 
prettiest  thing  for  an  ornamental  hedge  thai  has 
come  to  my  notice. 

How  any  man  of  common  sense  can  be  ttfl  t<) 
put  up  white  pine  embroidered  front  fences  in  the 
country,  where  he  may  have  a  privet  hedge  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost,  passes  my  comprehension.  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Bradford,  has  the  plants,  and  they  grow 
readily  from  cuttings.  'n.  f,  f. 

ExeUr,  M  K,  Dea  1%  185a 


For  thi  New  Sn^fiand  Farmtr, 

PATENT  OFFICE  REPORTS. 

The  Agricultural  Reports  which  have  emanated 
from  the  Patent  Office  for  1855,  contain  many  sug- 
gestions pf  great  interest  The  report  upon  see<u^ 
roots  and  cuttings  was  made  by  that  inde&tigable 
writer,  U.  L  Browne,  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  must 
have  required  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  the 
collection  of  a  vast  many  reports  and  communica- 
tions from  ministers,  consuls,  presidents  and  travel- 
lers from  ^  various  parts  of  the  globe.  This  report 
relates  chiefly  to  foreign  plants  ai\d  trees,  which  the 
writer  believes  may  be  introduced  and  naturalized 
in  some  one  or  several  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  list  are  included  the  Sorgkum  taediarahtm, 


or  Chinese  sugar  cane,  the  Chinese  yam,  or  Di- 
aacorea  batatas,  the  earth  almond,  the  Persian  wal- 
nut, the  common  almond,  the  cork  tree,  the  prune, 
the  Persian  and  currant  grape  vines,  the  licorice, 
the  opium  poppy,  the  vanula,  the  ginger  plant,  the 
orris  root,  the  palmated  rhubarb,  the  castor  oil 
plant,  assafbtida  plant,  the  cardamom,  the  water  nut, 
the  lotus,  the  gumea  grass,  the  tussack  grass,  the 
cochineal  plant,  the  madder,  the  tea  plant,  the 
boxwood  tree,  the  sweet  acomed  oak,  the  ffall  nut 
oak,  the  date  tree,  the  tamarind  tree,  the  oubanum 
or  frankincense  tree,  the  balsam  of  Oilead,  the  aca- 
cSkf  or  gum  Arabic  tree,  the  quassia  plant,  l^e 
senna,  and  several  others.  Many  of  these  articles 
are  annually  imported  into  this  country  to  a  large 
amount,  and  if  thev  can  be  produced  within  our 
own  limits,  of  equuly  good  quality,  it  is  cerUunly 
an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  our  government. 
Our  manufacturers  are  now  payins  a  million  of 
dollars  every  vear  for  madder,  whicn  can  undoubt- 
edly be  raisea  at  home.  Our  people  are  paying 
$60,000  for  ginger,  and  (400,000  for  opium,  ana 
$284,000  for  cork,  and  $250,000  for  almonds, 
and  for  each  and  all  of  these  plants  there  is  no  better 
soil  or  climate  in  the  world  than  can  be  found  in 
our  own  borders.  How  miilh  better  and  safer-  is 
the  policy  of  introducing  the  plants  and  produc- 
tions of  other  countries  and  soils  into  our  own 
than  is  that  of  the  annexation  of  every  country 
that  joins  us!  R. 


iPor  Ae  New  England  Farmer. 

ESSEX  COTKTT  TRANSACTIONS. 

Mr.  Edfior  : — ^The  last  number  of  your  valua- 
ble paper  contains  a  notice  of  my  Supplement  to 
the  Report  on  Farms,  contained  in  the  rorth  coming 
volume  of  the  Essex  County  Transactions  for  1856. 
The  writer  complains  that  I  have  withheld  ^'the 
names  of  those  wno  made  the  experiments"  with  fer- 
tilizers, and  remarks  that  '*mucn  of  the  interest  of 
the  subject  is  impaired." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  writer  must  have  taken 
but  a  very  hasty  glance,  indeed,  at  my  report ;  for 
he  has  overlookea  both  the  reason  of  the  omission, 
and  the  reme^  for  it.  The  reason  was,  that  the 
facts  in  many  cases  could  not  be  obtained  without 
a  pledge  that  names  should  not  be  published.  The 
remedy  was,  that  by  calling  on  the  seeretaryrthe 
name  of  everv  person  whose  experiments  are  re- 
corded could  be  learned  at  once.  After  consulta- 
tion with  one  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  society, 
it  was  decided  that  this  course  should  be  tried,  at 
least;  for  surely,  if  it  is  an  object  with  any  gentle- 
man to  verify  the  facts  in  a  given  ease,  or  in  all 
cases,  nothuig  could  be  easier  than  to  obtain  the 


key  whidi  would  unlock  the  whole. 

*'But,"  says  the  writer,  '*if  we  know  the  operator 
to  possess  a  clear  head,  and  unwavering  veracity, 
we  give  full  credit  to  what  he  does."  Now,  s^, 
even  supposing  your  correspondent  to  reside  in 
this  county,  coula  he  be  possibly  supposed  to  know 
every  farmer  here,  and  whether  ''ne  possessed  a 
clear  head"  or  not,  ''unwavering  veracity"  or  not  ? 
Are  important  experiments,  carefully  and  coolly 
made,  to  go  for  notning,  merely  because  the  opera- 
tor is  not  Known  to  the  readers  of  our  Transactions 
to  possess  a  "clear  head  ?"  What  do  nine-tenths 
of  American  readers  know  of  Mr.  Mechi,  for  exam- 
ple P  Yet  who  doubts  the  truth  of  what  he  is  re- 
ported to  say  and  do  ?    Our  society  has  undertak- 
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en  this  year  for  the  first  fime,  to  Bend  an  agent  (if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so,)  to  visit  some  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county  |  men  having  heads  so  000/  as  to 
know  what  they  are  doing  with  fertilisers,  and  how 
they  do  it,  and  who  can  show  it ;  yet  men  so  mod- 
est, so  objure,  it  may  be,  as  to  be  quite  below  the 
horizon  to  your  correspondent.  It  may  be,  as  your 
correspondent  says,  they  ''need  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
traly  what  they  have  done."  Aye,  but  they  must 
be  the  judges  of  that  When  a  farmer  says  to  me, 
**I  am  willmK  to  have  every  body  know  what  I  have 
done,  if  it  will  do  any  good ;  but  I  don't  want  my 
name  to  go  into  the  books  and  papers,"  I  am  then 
to  decide  whether  the  public  shall  oe  deprived  of  a 
knowledge  of  important  experiments,  or  that  I  shall 
amy  to  him,  *<Shr,  your  name  shall  not  be  published, 
if  you  say  so.''  I  choose  the  latter ;  and  if  your 
correspondent  doubts  whether  I  have  **told  trmy^ 
let  him  call  on  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dodse,  our  well* 
known  secretary,  obtain  the  name  of  Mr.  A.,  and  all 
others,  to  Mr.  Z.,  and  commence  hts  mission  of  in- 
quiry; it  maybe  useful  to  him*  He  may  find  dear 
neads,  that  ho  does  not  at  present  know  of;  and  a 
greater  amount  of  untoavering  veracity  dian  he 
seems  to  give  our  county  credit  for. 

I  may  have  betrayedf  some  uncalled-for  warmth 
upon  the  subject;  but  it  seems  to  be  intimated 
that  farming  ''operations  have  been  hid  under  a 
bushel,"  when  the  only  trouble  is  that  the  com- 
plainant does  not  know  how  to  set  the  candle  upon 
a  candlestick ;  a  thing,  which,  if  he  had  done,  he 
would  have  found  it  was  able  to  give  light  to  all 
that  were  in  the  house.  Pavid  C&oate. 

£s9ex,  Bee  29,  1856^ 


COOKIHO  FOOD  FOB  HOGS. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  published 
many  valuable  articles  upon  the  subject  of  fitttening 
swine.  It  is  one  in  which  not  only  every  fiurmer's 
family,  but  very  many  of  those  of  other  trades  and 
professions  are  interested.  The  convemence  of  a 
barrel  of  home-made  pork  and  a  pot  of  sweet  lard 
is  never  denied  by  any  good  housewife,  but  the  ques* 
tion  of  profit  and  loss  in  raising  pork  is  very  often 
discussed* 

In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  April,  1854,  and  in 
that  for  July,  1855,  are  two  articles  by  our  editori- 
al associate,  Mr.  Holbrook,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt,  in 
which  he  gives  m  detail,  and  in  his  usual  practical 
manner,  the  system  of  feeding  and  management  by 
which  with  com  at  85  cents  to  $1,25  per  bushel, 
and  pork  at  7  to  8  cents  a  pound,  he  makes  good 
hard  pork  at  a  fair  profit.  He  grinds  the  com  with 
the  cob,  and  cooks  the  meaL  Without  grinding 
and  cooking,  he  says  expressly  that  in  New  Eng- 
land it  is  not  profitable  to  fatten  swine  on  com.  At 
the  West,  where  com  is  raised  more  easily  than  at 
the  East,  and  where  its  market  value  is  very  much 
less,  com  is  usually  fed  whole  and  uncooked,  and 
in  some  sections  hogs  are  turned  into  the  fields  and 
allowed  to  help  themselves ;  thus  saving  the  trou- 
ble of  both  harvesting  and  feeding  out  the  grain. 
But  even  there,  the  policy  of  such  a  course  is  be- 
gmning  to  be  questioned  by  the  best  farmers.    On 


the  16th  of  last  July  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Clay,  of  Bour- 
bon Co.,  Ky.,  commenced  a  series  of  experiments, 
with  six  barrows,  each  about  twelve  months  old,  to 
determine  the  advantages  of  cooking  food  for  hogs, 
the  results  of  which  we  find  in  the  VaUey  Farmer 
for  December. 

In  the  first  place  the  hogs  were  weighed  and  all 
fed  alike  for  12  days,  on  cooked  meal  and  dry 
com  at  the  same  time.  No.  1,  gained  39  lbs. ;  No. 
2, 33  lbs.;  No.  3,  50  lbs. ;  No.  4,  36  lbs. ;  No.  5,  25 
lbs.  and  No.  6  gained  37  lbs.  They  were  then  sep- 
arated by  pairs,  fed  for  30  days  and  gained  pounds 
qf  pork  for  each  bushel  of  com  asfoUotos : 

Nm.  1  and  2,  fed  on  boiled  corn ..gained  141  Ihs. 

Kot.  8  and  4,  fed  on  eooked  meal. ........  gained  ISl  lbs* 

Koa.  6  and  6,  fed  on  drj  corn gained  &|  lbs. 

For  the  next  twenty-six  days  the  feed  of  Nos.  3 
and  4,  and  5  and  6  was  reversed.  The  boiled  com 
was  continued  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  with  about  the  same 
result  as  in  first  experiment.  The  change  with  the 
other  four  resulted  as  follows : 

Nos.  8  and  4,  instead  of  cooked  meal,  had  dry  com,  and 
gained  6|  lbs*  porti  to  a  bushel  ofoorn 

Nos.  S  and  0,  Instead  of  dry  com,  had  cooked  meal,  and 
gained  17|  lbs.  pork  to  a  bushel  ofoorn. 

With  corn  at  28  cents  a  bushel,  these  experi- 
ments show  that  each  pound  of  gain,  cost  as  follows : 

On  dry  comi  pork  cost. 4J  cts.  per  lb. 

On  boiled  com, pork  oost .......Jets,  per  lb* 

On  cooked  meal,  pork  cost. l^cts.  per  ib. 

Mr.  Clay  prepares  his  "cooked  meal,"  by  putting 
50  pounds  into  a  sixty-gallon  kettle,  and  then  fills 
it  up  with  water.  When  cooked,  this  makes  405 
pounds  of  slop.  To  make  Mr.  Clay's  results  corres- 
pond with  those  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  one-fifth  of  the 
gain  must  be  deducted  for  shrinkage  or  loss  in  dress- 
ing. This  deduction  will  show  a  very  close  corres- 
pondence in  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  these 
gentlemen,  as  to  the  amount  of  pork  which  a  bush- 
el of  com  will  produce  with  proper  mansgement. 


fpr  Me  Ntw  £ngiand  Farmtr, 

COIJHTT  SHOWS. 

I  have  noticed  in  your  journal  for  the  last  month, 
a  short  article  on  one  of  our  county  fairs,  in  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  speak  favorably  of  the 
exhibition  as  compared  with  those  of  former  years. 

In  the  fruit  department  a  ^reat  efTort  was  made 
to  bring  forward  the  best  specimens  that  the  season 
afibrded.  The  writer  of  tnis  devoted  two  entire 
days  in  collecting  such  as  would  do  him  and  the 
exhibition  credit,  and  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing his  name  published  in  the  list  of  other  more 
meritorious  victims,  as  having  been  complimented  by 
two  gratuUies  of  fifty  cents  each.  This  led  him  to 
add  up  the  whole  amount  of  premiums  and  gratui* 
ties  on  fmits,  uohicff  was  either  ntjuteen  dollars  and 
yiu  cents  or  tvoeniy  dollars. 

On  asking  the  question  why  the  amount  wts 
so  much  smaller  than  formerly,  he  was  told  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  great  outlay  for  the  exhibition 
of  fast  horses. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  all  overboard,  and 
the  sooner  a  plank  is  thrown  to  us  the  better. 

CONr^BRYATION. 
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LETTER  FBOK  MB.  FEEVCH. 

Mt  Deab  Bbown  : — ^The  UnxUd  SiaUs  ^gri- 
euUural  Society  met  at  the  Smithsoiiian  Institute 
on  the  14th  January,  to  hold  its  fifth  arniual  meet- 
ing. 

Promptly  at  the  hour  named  in  the  notice,  a 
much  larger  than  usual  number  of  members  and 
others  were  present.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  appeared,  and  by  iuTitation  of  the  officers 
of  the  society,  took  his  seat  on  the  right  of  the 
President  of  the  society.  Got.  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, occupied  the  seat  on  the  left. 

The  President,  ilon.  Marshal  P.  Wilder, 
read  a  letter  from  Wm.  S.  Kino,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  the  society,  resigning  his  office,  and  Maj.  Ben 
Perlet  Poore  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tem. 

President  Wilder  opened  the  meeting  with  an 
address,  setting  forth  succinctly  the  history  and  ob- 
jects of  the  society.  The  receipts  of  the  sodety, 
since  its  formation  five  years  ago,  have  been  nrare 
than  $80,000,  nearly  aU  of  which  has  been  expend- 
ed in  piremiums  and  exhibitions.  The  President 
suggested  that  in  future  the  funds  of  the  society 
should  be  carefully  exhausted  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  Secretary's  office,  with  a  Secre- 
tary to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  Chinese  sugar  cane  was  then  spoken  of,  and 
Col.  Wilder  stated  that  Mr.  Peters,  of  Georgia, 
has  made  arrangements  to  plant  one  hundred  acres 
the  next  season.  It  appears  to  be  adapted  to  both 
northern  and  southern  latitudes,  and  is  found  val- 
uable fbr  sugar  and  molasses,  and  also  for  fodder. 
It  is  said  that  19,000  lbs.  of  dry  fodder  have  been 
produced  on  an  acre  in  Kentucky.  To  D.  Jay 
Browne,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  now  in  the 
Patent  Office,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  introduction 
of  this  most  valuable  plant* 

The  President  next  adverted  to  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  we  shall 
at  some  future  day  not  only  supply  our  own  coun- 
try with  wine,  but  export  a  large  amount  for  for- 
eign u»e.  Already  has  brandy,  produced  from  our 
own  vines,  been  exported  to  France  to  flavor  their 
own  brandy  made  of  New  England  rum ! 

The  horse  question  at  cattle  shows  was  then  dia- 
cussed  by  the  President  A  dbtinction  was  sug- 
gested between  a  race-course  proper,  made  and 
supported  merely  as  a  gambling  "inititution,"  and 
the  course  at  our  shows,  merely  for  the  convenient 
exhibition  of  animals. 

The  value  of  all  the  hones  in  this  country  is  said 
to  be  $400,000,000,  and  it  is  important  therefore, 
that  the  subject  of  improvement  of  horses  should 
receive  due  attention.  The  President  recommend- 
ed that  a  special  committee  btf  appointed  to  report 
on  this  subject  to  this  society.    Col.  Wilder,  at 


the  close  of  his  remarks,  declined  a  re-election, 
and  hoped  to  be  excused  firom  further  qficial  re- 
sponsibility, assuring  the  society  of  his  willingness 
always  to  labor  for  the  good  of  this  society,  and  its 
cause.  It  was  suggested  by  the  President  that  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  established  by 
thegoTemment,  and  that  so  the  interests  of  the  four- 
fifths  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  agriculture  should 
be  fostered. 

A  unanimous  resolution  was  adopted,  of  thanks 
to  Col.  Wilder  for  his  efficient  services  as  Presi- 
dent, and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  still 
remain  in  the  office. 

Committees  were  then  raised  for  the  nomination 
of  officers,  and  upon  the  various  subjects  suggest- 
ed by  the  President  in  his  Address. 

The  Treasurer  (B.  B.  French,  Esq.,)  made  his 
annual  report,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  some 
$42,000  was  received  at  the  Philadelplua  exhibi- 
tion, and  about  (41,000  paid  out  in  expenses  and 
premiums. 

Mr.  Caltert  (of  Maryland,)  inquired  for  what 
all  this  money  had  been  expended.  It  is  time^ 
sud  he,  that  these  ^iiumbng  shows"  should  cease. 
We  should  have  a  permanent  Secretary  first,  until 
we  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  Secre- 
tary Is  wanted  here  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  We  want  a  Department  to  look  after 
the  Land,  as  well  as  the  Nary  and  the  Army.  En- 
couragement is  due  to  the  great  leading  interest, 
above  -everything  else. 

Exi^anation  was  made  that  the  various  exhibi- 
tions had  paid  their  own  way,  and  something  more. 

Mr.  Caltert  advocated  with  great  force  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  an  agricultural  office,  with 
a  paid  Secretary,  by  a  direct  tax  on  agriculturists. 

Hon.  HuMPHRST  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  in- 
sisted that  our  shows  have  been  useful,  and  ought 
to  be  continued*  Mr.  M.  then  ofiered  the  society 
the  use  of  grounds  in  Kentucky,  firee  of  expense, 
Ibr  ^e  next  meeting.  Mr.  M.  objected  1o  that 
"superfine  sentiment"  which  finds  harm  in  horse^ 
races,  and  the  use  of  wine ! 

CoL  KnfMELL,  of  Maryland,  notified  Kentucky 
that  Maryland  would  enter  the  lists  agabst  thai 
State  for  the  next  exhibition  i  so,  concluded  CoL 

Kn 

••Lay  on,  VcDoff." 

Mr.  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  del- 
egate from  Kentu^y,  said  he,  with  his  colleagues, 
should  make  a  proposition  in  writing  to  the  socie- 
ty for  the  next  exhibition.  A  box  of  apples  from 
Oregon  was  then  exhibited.  They  looked  very 
large  and  fine,  but  were  seissed  on  so  ravenously  by 
hungry  members,  that  the  Committee  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  rescuing  them. 

Mr.  KiMMEL  stated  that  Mr.  George  Peabodt, 
of  London,  was  present,  a  gentleman  well  known 
to  all  who  had  travelled  in  England  for  his  hospi- 
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talit]r>  and  proposed  him  as  an  honorary  member 
of  our  societj.  This  motion  was  unanimonsly 
oaniedy  after  the  expression  of  gxatitnde  by  many 
gentlemen  present,  to  Mr.  Pbabodt  for  his  kind 
attentions  to  them  when  abroad. 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Mass., 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  certain 
points  to  be  considered  essential  to  entitle  persons 
to  premiums  upon  animals.  A  long  and  interest- 
ing diBoosston  ensued,  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

SECOND  DAT. 

The  committee  on  Nominations  reported  a  fist  of 
oflters.  GoLWiunai,  on  again  occupying  the  ofBce 
of  Presidentyexpressed  his  reluctance  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion longer,  but  in  a  beautiful  addreasoonsented  once 
mote  to  serve,  according  to  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  society.  Wa  declaration  of  acceptance  was  re- 
ceived with  a  burst  of  applause.  The  list  of  officers 
elected  will  be  found  in  the  printed  reports  in  the 


The  committee  to  report  on  the  location  of  the 
next  exhibition  reported  in  fitvor  of  the  South-West- 
ern Agricultural  Association,  which  pledges  $30,000 
as  a  guarantee  fund — ^the  fair  to  be  held  at 
LouisTilie,  Ky.,  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Gommittee. 

The  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  accounts  re- 
port the  same  correct  as  stated  by  the  Treasurer 
yesterday.  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Ky«,  presented  res- 
olutions in  fiKVor  of  procuring  Mt  Vernon  for  an 
experimental  Agricultural  School,  which  were  ably 
advocated  by  the  mover,  end  by  Mr.  LEWi8,of  Mass., 
a  gentieman  who,  throughout  the  meetings,  has 
stood  up  nobly  for  his  State  and  for  the  cause  of 
agiiculture.Mr.  K£LLOG,of  Mass.,  Major  Fbench, 
of  Washington,  and  others,  spoke  eloquent  words 
for  the  resolutions. 

It  is  manifest  from  all  speakers,  that  tiie  time  is 
near  when  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
must  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  Mr.  Eel- 
loo  insisted  that  Congress  must  and  will  establish  a 
bureau  of  agriculture,  or  a  depot  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Bbadford,  of  California,  tendered  the 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  of  the  Pacific  State  to 
those  of  the  Atiantic,  in  the  good  cause.  The  res- 
olutions of  Mr.  UNDB31W00D  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Mr.  Calyebt  offered  a  resolution  which 
vras  not  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  members  of 
this  Society  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  infiu- 
enoe  to  defeat  any  candidate  for  Congress  who  vrill 
not  pledge  himsrif  to  vcte-  for  procuring  Mount 
Vernon  for  agricultural  purposes. 

An  elegant  bouquet  was  placed  on  the  President's 
desk,  from  FioL  Page,  at  this  stage  of  proceedings, 
with  a  short  letter,  concluding  with  the  expressive 
sentiment,  «^Fittotif/bi0er«,  are  no  fruiitJ' 

Mr.  Lewx8,  from  a  committee  on  the  Patent  Of- 
fice Reports,  reported  resolulions  approving  the 


recommendation  of  the  committee  of  Patents  on 
the  Bulject  of  procuring  agricultural  statistics.  A 
resolution  very  flattering  to  your  humble  servant, 
was  introduced  by  Prof.  Fowler  commending  Vice 
President  Fbencs,  of  N.  H.,  who  is  about  going 
abroad,  to  the  kind  attention  of  agriculturists  and 
agricultural  societies  in  the  old  world,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  subject  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Vfas  then 
taken  up.  D.  Jat  Bbowne,  of  the  Patent  Office,  to 
whom  is  due  the  honor  of  introducing  this  plant, 
was  called  up.  He  declined  to  make  a  speech,  but 
said  he  was  vriUing  to  answer  all  questions.  In  an- 
swer to  various  interrogations,  Mr.  Bbownb  made 
many  statements,  which  I  dare  not  attempt  to  re* 
port,  because  he  is  a  gentleman  of  science,  and 
wants,  of  course,  to  be  correctly  reported.  He  said 
among  other  things,  that  the  best  time  for  cutting 
this  plant  for  sugar,  was  when  the  seed  is  in  the 
milk.  Then  take  off  the  leaves  and  crush  in  a  mil), 
put  into  kettles,  add  an  alkali,  and  boil  like  the  old 
kind  of  cane.  If  cane  is  unripe,  sometimes  the  su* 
gar  will  not  granulate.  Lime  water  ib  generally  used 
toneutraHie  the  acid.  This  cane  cut  early,  vrill 
ferment  in  heapi^  and  spoil  for  fodder ;  out  bter  it 
will  not  sour. 

Mr.  Olcott,  of  N.  Y.,  said  he  had  kept  a  pair 
of  horses  on  this  fodder,  and  they  throve  well, 
as  did  other  stock,  the  stalks  being  first,  cut  in  a 
hay  cutter.  The  plant  contains  its  saccharine  mat- 
ter as  far  north  as  the  seed  will  attun  the  milky 
state,  and  so  &r  as  observed,  the  plant  is  richer  in 
saccharine  matter  north  than  south.  It  should 
not  be  planted  till  after  Indian  com,  and  vrill  ma- 
ture in  one  hundred  days  generally.  Sugar  can  be 
made  from  common  com  stalks,  though  not  with 
profit  In  France  they  are  experimenting  with  it, 
but  no  sugar,  to  any  amount,  has  been  made.  Some 
gentiemen  doubt  whether  sugar  can  be  made  at 
all  from  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  though  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  makmg  molasses. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Mass.,  suggests  that  we  can  make 
sugar  if  we  can  get  the  symp,  of  any  of  these 
plants.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Vilmorin,  of  France, 
had  said  that  the  crystalLeation  depends  on  lat- 
itude. 

But  it  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  report  this 
discussion,  which  will  much  more  correctiy  appear 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  Society.  One  sin- 
gular fact  was  stated,  that  the  plant  depends  so 
much  on  soil  and  the  water  of  the  particular  dis- 
trict, that  some  lands  will  grow  the  plant  luxuriant- 
ly, and  yet  no  sugar  can  be  produced  from  it. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  a  slanderous  statement 
that  the  devil  once  undertook  to  report  the  conver- 
sation of  two  gossiping  women.  They  talked  so  fest 
that  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  paper,  and  in  his  haste, 
took  one  end  of  his  sheet  in  lus  teeth  to  stretch  it, 
but  lost  the  whole  by  tearing  it  in  pieces.  Perhaps 
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he  might  report  this  dlscussioo,  but  I  confess  I 
cannot. 

In  conclusion  of  this  hasty  sketch  written  in  the 
meeting,  let  me  say,  that  this  has  been  emphatical- 
ly an  assemblage  of  scientific  and  practical  &rmers, 
such  as  it  has  ncTer  before  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society  will  soon  become 
a  great  controling  and  useful  institution.  Official 
duties  in  New  Hampshire  compel  my  departure 
from  this  city  to-morrow  morning. 

Yours  truly,  H.  F.  Fbench. 

Washvagton^  Jan.  15, 1857. 


For  Ike  New  BngUmd  Farmtr. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

Ob  a  Walk  in  my  Neglected  Garden— No.  10. 

I  hare  long  neglected  writing  out  those  little 
things  which  1  have  been  wont  to  notice  in  my  gar- 
den, for  the  very  reason  that  I  hare  been  compell- 
ed to  neglect  the  garden  itself  in  mj  earnestness 
the  present  season  to  secure  to  myself  a  shelter  for 
my  family.  Here  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
readers  of  two  things-^one,  that  my  garden  is 
qtdte  small,  and  the  other,  that  I  am  only  a  learner 
in  gardening,  and  occasionally  write  out  what  I 
have  learned,  with  the  hope  that  now  and  then  a 
suggestion  may  be  of  service  to  some  other  fellow- 
bemg  in  his  laoors.  It  has  been  ludicrous  enough 
to  see  gentlemen  from  abroad,  who  had  read  my 
little  talks  in  your  paper,  coming  to  Tisit  my  gar- 
den with  the  expectation  of  seeing  extended  arbors, 
long  gravel  walks,  enormous  pears,  peaches,  grapes 
and  plums  in  luxuriant  profusion,  without  a  weed 
or  ah  unhealthy  looking  plant  in  the  whole  lot 
Now  I  beg  to  remind  all  such,  that  I  keep  no  im- 
ported gardener ;  that  I  have  commenced  a  gar- 
den to  supply  the  most  immediate  wants  of  mv 
family,  and  then  to  add  from  time  to  time  such 
additional  luxuries  as  my  means  may  admit,  that 
it  is  only  the  little  snatches  of  time  which  I  seize 
upon  trom  the  most  arduous  of  all  professions  to 
devote  to  the  pleasures  of  the  garden^  1  could, 
therefore,  write  out  a  long  article  oil 

A  NEQLECXFD  QARDE9, 

wliioh  I  find  requires  quite  as  much  care  to 
keep  in  order,  as  if  I  had  kept  everything  in  good 
order  at  the  proper  time.  What  a  vast  number  of 
seeds  a  single  stalk  of  parsley,  roman  wormwood 
or  pig  weed  will  scatter,  if  left  to  themselves. 
Most  gardens  receive  very  good  attention  in  the 
early  ^urt  of  the  season,  but  are  left  in  the  autum- 
nal months  to  propagate  every  kind  of  a  noxious 
weed,  LB  if  they  were  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  every  good  garden.  But  I  must  stop  this  use- 
less talk  to  say  a  word  in  fiivor  of 

THE  SWEET  WATER  GBAPB» 

In  our  zeal  after  new  tarieties  of  the  grape^  we 
have  been  inclined  to  forset  some  old  standeurd  \'a- 
rieties.  Among  those  which  may  demand  a  pass- 
ing notice,  is  that  of  the  white  grape.  In  this  lati- 
tudeof  45^,  it  is  useless  to  let  it  run  on  a  fancy  lat- 
tice work,  which  has  been  painted  white,  and  ex- 
pect but  occasionally  to  obtain  a  ripe  ^ape.  I  have 
been  led  to  notice  this  difference^  arising  from  its 


situation  in  this  village  for  seveml  years  past. — 
There  is  one  vine  here,  which  runs  up  on  the  north- 
east side  of  a  house  j  consequently,  it  does  not  re- 
ceive the  sun  much  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  it  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  winds^ 
BjSi  what  is  of  much  importance,  the  walls  of  the 
house  are  painted  with  redochre,  which  will  absorb  a 
large  amount  of  heat,  but  not  so  intensely  as  a  black 
surface.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  perfeotiy  riiw 
crop  has  been  secured  for  several  yean  in  suooes* 
siori.  May  not  this  trifling  hint  be  of  service  to 
many  who  wish  to  ripen  some  varieties  in  as  hish  a 
latitude  at  this  P  This  variety  is  never  troubled 
with  mildew  or  rust  here,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  A- 
pens  here  full  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  But  ^ 
wish  to  say  a  word  here  on 

THE  SWEATDfO  OP  APPLES. 

For  three  years  past,  I  have  carried  my  apples 
into  the  cellar  dunng  a  warm  day,  and  somewhat 
earlier  than  formerly.  I  have  had  no  apple  sweat- 
ing whatever.  I  see  it  still  recommended  to  keep 
apples  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  and  as  late  as 
possible,  before  thej  are  carried  into  the  cellar. — 
Now  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  gross  mistake.  The 
apples  become  very  cold  under  such  circumstances, 
and  when  carried  into  a  cellar  that  is  mmst  and 
warm,  they  very  soon  become  mere  condensers  of 
moisture.  Anpies  will  sometimes  sweat  for  the 
same  reason  alter  sudden  thermometrical  change^ 
when  barrelled  up,  and  left  in  the  orehard. 
Having  written  little  thinp^  enough,  I  remain* 
Beihtlt  Me.,  Jan.  15,  1857.  N.  T.  T. 

Remarks. — Excellent.  These  ^'little  things'* 
are  what  the  world  is  made  of,  and  especially 
what  most  of  us  overlook.  It  does  not  require  a 
large  garden  to  make  one  observe  a  great  many 
••liule  tilings." 


OBITUABT. 

W(B  have  already  recorded  the  death  of  Dr.  T. 
W.  Habbis,  the  eminent  Entomolo^t  We  have 
now  to  announce,  among  those  distinguished  for 
their  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,  who  have  died 
the  past  year,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Choules, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  died  suddenly  in  New  York. 
Dr.  Choules  was  deeply  interested  in  agriculture^ 
and  all  that  pertains  to^  its  kindred  arts.  He  waa 
for  a  long  time  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  mana- 
gers. His  circle  of  friends  was  larse,  and  his  loss 
will  be  greatiy  lamented.  Mr.  "it.  J.  Becab,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  i.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Au^ 
gust  last  Mr.  Beoar  waa  widely  known  to  the 
Floricultural  world,  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
amateur  cultivators  of  the  camelia,  having  produc- 
ed some  very  beautiful  seedlings.  His  collection 
of  plants  has  frenuentiy  been  noticed  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  our  Magazine.  Of  late  years  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock  on  his 
farm  in  Smithtown,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  L.  O.  Morris,  owned  some  of 
the  finest  Durham  cattie  in  the  United  Statea 
His  loss  will  be  greatly  deplored  by  th6  friends  of 
agriculture  and  hortiouiUire  throughout  the  oountrji* 
lion.  Eluah  Vose,  of  Dorchester:  Mr.  Voae 
was  for  manv  years  President  of  the  Massachusetti 
Horticultural  Society,  having  succeeded  ZebedeA 
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Cook,  Esq.,  in  1835.  He  labored  zealously  for  the 
faitemt  of  the  Society,  and  aided  in  placing  it  in  the 
prominent  position  it  now  holds.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent cultivatori  and  produced  many  fine  specimena 
of  fruit  from  his  garden.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  the  old  JVetr  England  Farmer^  and 
onr  Magazine.  His  article  upon  the  Strawberry,  in 
onr  Tolume  for  1836,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
puUished  on  the  growth  of  this  fruit  Of  late  years 
oe  lost  all  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
rarely  if  ever  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Societv. 
Though  absent  for  so  long  a  penod  from  his  old 
associates  and  friends,  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
and  his  death  lamented. — Hovey^s  Magazine. 


UHITED  STATES  AGBICVLTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

Mr.  Fbench's  letter  in  another  column  closed 
with  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
day.  We  continue  the  account  from  the  report  of 
the  Boston  Journal,  with  a  list  of  the  officers  elec- 
ted for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows : — 

PretideiU^Uon.  ifanhall  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass. 

yiee  FrendeuU^Utmn.  J.  D.  Lang.  Maine;  Henry  F. 
French,  M.  H. ;  Fkederiek  flolbrook,  Vi. ;  Simon  Brown, 
Mass. ;  Ex-Got  Thnraton,  R.  I. ;  Nathaniel  B.  Smith,  Conn. ; 
H.  Wanr,  N.  Y. ;  W.  P.  Bobeeoo,  New  Jeney ;  David  Lan- 
dreth,  Penn. ;  John  Jonei,  Del. ;  Anthony  Kimmel,  Hd. }  6. 
W.  P.  Cuitlt,  Fa  }  Henry  K.  Burgyrun,  N.  C  ;  F.  w.  Alston, 
&  C. ;  Richard  Peters,  Geo. :  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  Ala. }  M.  W. 
Fhinip0,  MIm.  ;  Robert  W.  Williams,  Ia.  ;  J.  T.  Wellington. 
Ohio ;  w.  L.  UnderwMd,  Ky.  t  John  Bell,  Tenn. ;  D.  P.  Hol- 
loway,  Indiana;  J.  A.  Kinnlcott,  Illinois:  Thomas  Allen, 
Mlsaoorl;  A.  B.  Greenwood,  Arlcansas;  Micnael  Shoemaker, 
Mich. ;  D.  L.  Yulee,  Florida ;  T.  J.  Rusk,  Texas :  J.  W. 
Grlmei,  Iowa  ;  D.  wells,  Iowa ;  A.  C.  Bradford,  California  ; 
W.  W.  Coreoran,  D.  C:  Manuel  A.  Oters.  New  Mexico ;  H. 
M.  Rice,  Minnesota  J  J.  H.  Lane,  Oregon  ;  P.  Anderson,  Wash- 
ington Territory  j  John  M.  Bemhtsel,  Utah ;  Bird  B.  Chap- 
man, Nebraska  j  Got.  Geary,  Kansas. 

Exeeutiee  Committee— Gor.  John  A.  King,  New  York ;  Bon. 
Glbaon  MaUorv,  Kentooky ;  A.  L.  Elwyn,  M.  D.,  PeansyWa- 
nia  ;  D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  District  of  Colambia ;  Edward 
HobiM,  Em|.,  Kentneky ;  Hon.  Frederick  Smyth,  New  Hamp- 
ahire ;  A.  C.  SteTenson,  M.  D.,  Indiana. 

Tnaa urer—Hen.  B.  B.  French,  D.  C. 

Seeretarf    Ben>  Pteley  Pooie,  Mass. 

This  ticket  was  unanimously  elected,  and  CoL 
Wilder,  on  accepting  the  Chair,  made  a  neat 
speech,  which  was  received  with  repeated  rounds 
of  applause. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  select 
a  location  for  the  next  exhibition,  fixing  ui)on  Lou- 
isville, Ky.,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Judge  Underwood,  M.  C,  offered  resolutions  ad- 
vocating the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Nationnl  Agricultural  CoUeffe, 
which  were  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  gentle- 
mea  heartily  approving  of  it.  They  were  some- 
what amended^  and  then  unanimously  passed : — 

Awfeai— That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Agrlenl- 
tnral  Society  there  is  an  eminent  fitness  in  procnring  for,  and 
dedloatlng  to,  the  eanee  ef  Agricnltwre  the  home  of  the  Father 
cfhUCoontry. 

Jlstoleed— That  a  committee  of  three  members  be  appointed 
hw  the  President  to  commnnicate  with  the  proprietor  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  that  estate  can  be 
proeareA,  In  order  to  be  exclnslTely  dedicated  to  the  caose  of 
Aplealtare ;  and  that  said  ooounlttee  haTlnc  so  done,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  farther  Instrocted,  to  memonallie  Congress  on 
the  ealiifeot  of  purohadng  it  for  tho  object  aforesaid,  and  by 
snltable  mles  and  regnlatlons  to  establifch  there  a  national  In- 
■tttatioft  for  the  promotion  of  Agrienltnre. 

Judge  Underwood,  George  Washington  Parke 
Coatis,  Hon.  S.  P.  Benson,  of  Maine,  were  appointr 
ed  to  carry  out  the  above  reaolutiona. 

Mr.  Calvert  endeavored  to  carry  a  resolution 
pledging  the  members  not  to  vote  tot  any  Con« 


gressional  candidate  not  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of 
Mount  Vernon,  but  Judge  French,  of  N.  H.,  and 
Ex-Governor  Lawrence,  of  Ehode  Island,  protested 
eloquently  against  such  a  measure,  as  calculated  to 
niinffle  agriculture  with  politics.  The  resolution 
was  lost 

Prof.  Fowler,  of  Mass.,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  with  some  appropriate  remarks: — 

JSetofrad— That  the  Hon.  H.  F.  Frihgh,  Vice  President  of 
this  society  from  New  Hampshire,  be  fumlBhed  with  a  olreu- 
lar  letter,  commending  him  to  the  kind  attention  of  agrionl* 
toilsts  In  other  lands,  as  a  gentleman  wboee  position  at  homa 
entitles  him  to  the  esteem  of  all  who  promote  the  great  caase 
of  agricaltnre — a  cause  which  has  well  been  aatd  to  "know  no 
llnUt  of  brotheihood  narrower  than  (hoee  of  clTilisatlon.*'— 
(Adopted.) 

W.  O.  Lewis,  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  relation  to  obtaining 
correct  statistics  throughout  the  country,  stated 
that  they  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them, 
and  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report :— 

**The  want  of  aoeorate  statistics  and  reliable  Information 
as  to  the  true  resonroes  of  onr  Immense  oonntry  has  always 
been  felt,  and  will  be  so  until  some  definite  plan  is  dcTlsed 
whereby  such  informatf  on  can  be  obtained.  An  actually  cor 
rect  return  Is  not  expected  at  first,  but  If  an  approximate  on. 
can  be  obtained  f^om  year  to  year,  the  aTerage  ascertained 
woidd  prove  of  much  value  to  all,  particularly  to  tho  agiieul  • 
turist. 

**Tlie  merchant  or  dealer  In  any  article  of  traffic,  whether, 

Sork,  cotton,  wheat,  wool  or  tobacco,  may  have  an  oh|ect  to 
isgulse  the  real  quantity  of  the  merchandise  he  deals  |n, 
whether  raiaed,  exported  or  consumed,  and  often  the  unprin- 
cipled speculator  will  cause  such  qnantiUes  and  prices  to  ap- 
pear  In  the  market  as  will  mislead  the  public  and  suit  his  pur 
pose,  the  111  effects  of  which  no  class  in  the  community  experi- 
ences more  than  the  producer. 

"Not  so  with  the  Agriculturist.  Any  one  can  tell  pretty 
nearly  what  he  raises,  or  stock  he  has  on  hand  at  a  given 
time ;  and  if  the  schedule  propoaed  by  the  Commissioner  It 
presented  annually  by  the  assessors  In  each  town  throoghont 
the  country,  (as  it  is  already  done  In  sevenl  of  the  States) 
more  reliable  information  will  be  obtained  anniially  than  from 
any  other  source. 

•*  We  trust  that  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Ter* 
ritories,  (where  it  is  not  already  done)  will  recommend  Uie  ta- 
ble hereto  annexed,  to  be  adopted  by  tbelr  several  Legisla- 
tures, and  cooperate  with  the  General  Government  In  carry- 
ing out  this  noble  object,  by  annually  forwarding  copies  of 
their  returns  to  the  Patent  oAoe  where  the  whole  may  be  pro* 
perly  arranged  and  presented  to  the  public  in  an  annual  Re- 
port." 

Mr.  Lewis  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  passed : — 

iteofosd— That  the  United  States  Agrfoultnral  Society  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  on 
Patents  in  relation  to  obtaining  accurate  statistics  of  the  sta- 
ple productions  of  the  United  States. 

ilecofrecf— That  we  recommend  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed,  or  take 
such  action  In  the  premises  as  they  may  deem  expedient  in  re- 
lation thereto. 

Jte$ol9ed—Thkt  this  society  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

The  culture  of  the  Chhiese  sugar-cane  was  then 
ably  discussed  by  D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  (of  the  Pa- 
tent Office,)  Dr.  Clemson,  (son-in-law  of  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn, a  distinguidied  chemist,)  Professor  Nash,  (of 
the  Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil,)  Mr.  Prince,  (the  Long 
Island  Horticulturist,)  H.  S.  Olcott,  (N.  Y.  Farm 
School,)  Parmer  Jones,  of  Mar}'land,  Dr.  Higeins, 
of  Maryland,  George  K  Waring,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
and  other  eminent  agriculturists.  It  would  require 
columns  of  the  Journal  to  give  even  a  s^opsis  of 
this  discussion,  which  was  continued  dunng  three 
hours,  and  in  which  much  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  was  displayed.  The  conclusions  ar- 
riyed  at  were  generally  favored  to  the  introduction 
of  this  newly  acquired  plant — ^ralauble  for  fodder 
or  for  syrup,  although  the  practicability  of  making 
sugar  from  it  in  Northern  latitudes  may  be  quesf 
tioned. 
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LEOISLATIVE  AGRICXTLTUBAL  MEET- 

nra 

[RlPOBflD  FOB  fHI  FABMBB  BTH.fi.  ROCKWXIX.] 

The  second  of  the  series  of  LegUlfttiye  agricul- 
tural meetiDgs  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  RepresentatiyeSy  Tuesday  erenhig.  The  topic 
for  the  discussioii  of  the  evening  was,  generally, 
**7%«  Breeding  of  Hortes,**  which  was  considered 
with  reference  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  it  desirahle  to  encomage  the  breeding  of 
horses  in  this  State  P 

2.  If  so^  is  it  desirable  they  should  be  exhibited 
at  the  county  fairs  and  exhibitions  ? 

3.  And  if  so»  under  what  rules  and  regulations 
shall  they  be  exhibited  ? 

The  meeting  was  called  for  seven  o'clock,  but  as 
Gov.  Gardner,  who  was  to  preside,  could  not  be 
present  till  half  an  hour  later,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  the  hour  assigned  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
the  President,  and  the  half  hour  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Governor  was  occupied  by  Mr.  LoRm  Bloi>- 
GRT,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  explaining  the  dis- 
tributioD  of  rain  and  heat  in  the  United  States  both 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  which  was  done  in  a  very 
clear  and  interesting  manner  by  the  aid  of  large 
outHhe  maps.  By  this  exhibition  the  regions  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  particular  crops  were  pomtp 
ed  out,  as  shown  by  tiie  relative  amount  of  rain 
and  degree  of  heat  As  stated  by  Mr.  Blodget, 
the  extremes  in  the  amount  of  rain  were,  three 
inches  annually  in  some  portions  of  Bf  exico,  and 
sixty-five  inches  in  the  southern  portion  of  Alabap 
ma.  In  the  New  England  States,  and  the  Middle 
States,  generally,  the  average  amount  of  rain  was 
set  down  at  from  forty  to  forty-five  inches.  Through- 
out the  central  portion  of  the  United  States  terri- 
tory, the  aunual  amount  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  inches. 

The  number  of  persons  present  this  evening  was 
not  large — ^nearly  a  hundred — ^but,  considering  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  attendance  heretofore, 
was  very  encouraging. 

His  Excellency,  Gov.  Gardner,  having  come  in- 
to the  hall,  and  being  introduced  to  the  meeting 
as  the  chairman  for  the  evening,  he  spoke  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Society,  I  have  to  regret  the  paucity 
of  the  number  of  persons  present  this  evening, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  state  of  the  elements  with- 
out. And  yet,  when  I  remember  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  while  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  even  on  pleasant  evenings,  there  were 
fewer  present  than  have  assembled  to-night,  and 
when  I  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  first  of  the  reg- 
ular series  of  meetings  of  the  society,  since  the  or- 
ganiation  of  the  Legislature,  I  may  be  encour- 
aged. 

When  we  reflect  for  a  single  moment  on  the  vast 


proportion  of  our  citizens,  not  only  throughout  this 
State,  but  the  whole  Union,  who  engage  in  agri- 
culture, compared  with  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, when  we  call  to  mind  the  prodigious  dispro- 
portion of  the  aggregate  of  their  labor,  compai*ed 
with  the  labor  of  other  classes  in  the  community, 
when  we  consider  the  species  and  kind  of  pro- 
ducts eliminated  by  their  industry  from  the  eutfa, 
the  air,  and  the  water — creations  of  beauty  une- 
qualled by  the  products  of  any  other  class'  of  per- 
sons— we  can  realize  the  force  of  that  truism  that 
agricultural  industry  is  at  the  foundation  of  the 
strength  and  .prosperity  of  our  nation. 

Recognizing  that  broad  truth,  which  we  all  must, 
as  men  and  as  legislators,  it  does  sometimes  seem 
strange  at  the  first  blush,  that  the  State  as  mch, 
that  the  Legislature  as  such,  has  not  done  more  for 
the  promotion  and  benefit  of  this  branch  of  science. 
And  yet,  when  we  reflect,  and  looking  back,  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  newness  of  the  claims  of 
this  science,  it  may  not  be  surprising.  When  we 
consider  what  was  the  state  of  agriculture  less 
than  half  a  century  ago  in  New  England,  when  wa 
run  our  eye  up  the  scale  of  time  and  see  the  pro- 
digious, the  wonderful  improvements,  not  only  ia 
the  science,  but  in  every  brandi  of  production  cre- 
ated from  it,  ire  may  feel  great  pride  at  the  pres- 
ent position  of  agriculture  in  our  States  No  per- 
son can  pursue  scarcely  any  other  branch  of  indus- 
try successfully  irithout  a  long,  patient,  and  careftil 
training  for  it ;  and  therefore,  it  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, perhaps,  that  that  close  attention  to  the 
minute  details,  necessary  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  agriculture,  has  not  been  so  generally 
given  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  its  pursuits,  which 
would  lead  them  to  see  the  necessity  of  greatet 
legislative  aid,  and  mdividual  preparatory  study. 

Our  State  has  already  extended  greater  aid  than 
any  other,  and  to-day  almost  $12,000  is  paid  from 
the  treasury  for  the  single  purpose  of  oflering  pre- 
miums for  superior  excellence  in  the  various  branch- 
es of  husbandry.  It  is  also  true  that  before  long^ 
fiir  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  prelimina- 
ry education  for  farming.  Our  neighboring  univer* 
sity  will  soon  establish  an  agricultural  department 
by  the  vast  munificence  of  one  of  our  merchants^ 
and  the  department  will  be  free  to  all,  and  exelu- 
sively  devoted  to  that  particular  branch  of  sdencet 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Massachusetts, 
although  her  soil  is  cold,  and  her  climate  rigorous* 
shall  be  as  much  of  a  garden  from  the  frrtherett 
villages  on  the  Cape,  to  the  hiUs  of  Berkshire,  aa 
b  to-day  either  Belgium  or  Old  England.  We  are 
amply  wanderers  who  are  walkmg  up  and  doim 
by  the  sands  of  the  broad  ocean.  Some  who  have 
gone  befbre  us  have  picked  up»  here  a  pebble,  and 
there  a  shell,  and  have  drawn  wisdom  horn  them, 
but  the  boat  is  not  yet  binlt  nor  launched  by  wbidi 
we  are  to  pass  to  the  exploration  of  the  vast  ocean 
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beyond,  stndded  with  continent  and  island,  all  re- 
dolent with  beauty  of  natural  prodncdon  of  flower, 
firoit  and  grain  wfaidi  are  yet  to  be  discoyered. 

After  atating  the  apeciflo  queationa  for  discaaaion, 
(hPF.  Gabdner  aaid: — ^I  am  free  to  confeaa  that  I 
tike  a  great  inteieat  in  the  anbjeot  of  agriculture, 
not  only  adentifically  but  practically;  but  although 
it  waa  one  of  my  earliest  hopes  when  a  boy,  tluit 
(he  time  would  come  when  I  could  own  a  portion 
of  aoil,  and  cultivate  it  myself,  yet  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  anbjeot  before  us  this  evening  is  a 
locked  book  to  me.  Were  I  shut  up  with  a  hone 
for  a  week,  I  could  not  tell  whedier  he  was  five  or  fif- 
teen years  old  i  the  science  of  spavins,  beayea  and 
ringbonea,  and  all  those  things  of  which  I  have 
heard,  is  to  me  entirely  unknown,  imd  I  am  quite 
aure  tbait  I  never  boo^t «  horae  in  my  life  for 
which  I  could  get  one*4n]f  as  much  as  I  paid. 

I  am  not  certain  that  we  have  not  some  ideas 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  feudal  ages,  in  req>eet 
to  the  horse,  which  pei^apa  we  might  vrell  dispense 
with.  In  those  days,  the  horse  as  well  as  his  rider 
was  covered  with  trappings,  and  defensive  armor, 
and  he  was  looked  to  as  the  great  agent  in  secur- 
ing the  victory  by  which  the  fiite  of  nations  was 
decided,  and  often  was  considered  equally  impor* 
lant  as  afiR>rding  the  means  for  retreat.  Were  I 
to  enumerate  the  qualities  of  a  good  horse  as  I  un- 
derstand them,  I  should  arrange  them  in  this  or- 
der: dociiUyf  sinngih,  heavhf  md  epeetL  Many, 
[  know,  would  be  apt  to  reverse  that  order,  and 
would  think  as  Alexander  did  when  he  mounted 
Bucephalus,  '*never  mind  how  intractable  he  is,  if 
the  bottom  and  speed  are  in  him.** 

But,  gentlemen,  I  have  come  this  eyening  to  be 
a  learner,  to  hear  you  discuss  and  announce  those 
valuable  fiicts  which  I  may  treasure  up  for  future 
ose  and  reflection. 

Sanpoed  Howabd,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Chd- 
Hcaiar,  opened  the  discussion  of  the  questions  be- 
fore the  meeting.  He  supposed  the  first  to  be,  Is 
it  expedient  for  agricultural  societies  to  encourage 
the  breeding  of  horses  by  the  offering  of  premiums  P 
fie  had  no  hesitatioa  in  saying  that  in  those  sec- 
tiona  of  the  State  where  liye  stock  generally  could 
be  profitably  raised,  the  horse  should  share  promi- 
nently in  the  stock  thus  raised.  Next,  the  ques- 
tkm  to  be  considered  was,  what  kind  of  horses 
ahould  be  raised.  Those  that  may  be  denominated 
the  roadster,  or  buggy  horse,  he  thought  could  be 
more  profitably  reared  than  the  heavier  draft-horses. 
He  thought  horses,  as  well  as  other  stock  should 
be  exhibited  at  agricultural  fairs ;  and  as  the  heavi- 
er class  of  horses  could  not  well  be  reared  in  this 
State,  and  were  not  so  profitable,  he  thought  the 
roadster,  and  the  horse  that  may  be  denominated 
the  "horse  of  all  work,^  were  the  classes  for  which 
premiums  should  be  given.  The  largest  amount  of 
nremiums  has  been  too  often  paid  for  horses  that 


were  good  for  nothing  with  reference  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses.  The  premiums 
should  be  so  bestowed  as  to  encourage  the  rearing 
of  the  best  of  the  species. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  any  premiums  haye 
been  given  for  mere  speed.  Perhaps,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  instance  in  Rhode  Island,  there  nev- 
er  was  a  case  in  which  such  premiums  were  offered 
before  they  vrere  offered  by  the  United  States  So- 
ciety. Premiums  should  not  be  given  for  speed 
merely,  and  one  objection  made  to  that  course  was 
that  the  premiums  were  paid  for  merit  in  only  one 
particular,  and  that  they  were  to  be  paid  on  the 
same  prindple  as  purses  are  made  up  on  trottbg 
courses.  Another  was,  that  the  exhibition  for  that 
purpose  would  draw  together  that  class  of  persons 
who  frequent  such  courses,  and  the  Tices  that  at- 
tend trotting  matches  would  accompany  the  exhi* 
bition.  Those  objections  he  thought  were  well 
grounded.  The  conformation  of  animals  is  such 
that  great  speed  and  great  power  cannot  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  animal ;  therefore  superior  speed 
is  not  the  most  desirable  quality. 

Mb.  Levhs,  of  Framingham,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  thought  that  the  last  speaker 
had  not  met  folly,  the  questions  that  were  before 
the  meeting.  The  question  of  the  breed  of  horses 
was  not  important  now.  The  subject  for  discussion 
has  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  past.  The  great  question  is 
whether  the  rearing  of  horses  is  profitable  in  this 
State.  As  to  that,  he  had  no  doubt.  A  good 
horse  can  be  raised  in  this  State  till  he  is  three 
years  old,  in  the  western  part  particularly,  as  easily 
as  a  steer.  If  it  is  profitable  to  raise  horses,  it  is 
important  to  have  fast  horses,  such  as  can  travel 
twelye  miles  an  hour,  and  then  be  put  to  the  plow, 
and  get  a  prize  for  excellence  in  plowing.  He  did 
not  desire  a  horse  that  could  travel  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  2.40.  He  went  on,  however,  to  state 
that  he  did  admire  the  speed  and  action  of  Poca- 
hontas, and  other  horses  that  were  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  late  fair  in  Boston.  The  main  thing  was 
to  ascertain  how,  at  such  exhibitions,  the  excellence 
of  horses  maybe  made  apparent,  while  at  the  same 
time,  nothing  is  permitted  to  injure  the  morals  of 
the  communiiy. 

Hon.  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  agreed  that  it 
was  important  to  encourage  the  rearing  of  horses. 
There  were  many  fiurms  on  which  horses  could  be 
reared  to  better  advantage  than  homed  cattle. 
They  wiU  live,  up  to  the  age  of  three  years,  on 
poorer  feed  than  homed  cattle.  We  now  need  as 
many  horses  as  we  did  before  railroads  came  into 
use ;  but  we  do  not  need  so  many  draft  horses. 
On  the  other  hand,wederire  faster  horses  i  and 
from  the  foct  that  we  trayel  by  railroad,  and  then 
sometimes  take  a  short  trip  from  the  depot  to  our 
home,  we  want  to  ride  over  that  part  of  the  jour- 
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ney  at  a  rate  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
and  any  horse  that  naturally  Iraveb  eight  miles  an 
hour,  can  be  trained  to  go  twelve.  As  a  moral 
question,  it  was  perhaps  important  to  have  fast 
horses,  because  a  slow  horse  tries  the  patience  and 
temper,  and  thus  eventually  affects  the  morals  of 
the  driver.  There  is  then  an  advantage  morally, 
in  raising  fast  horseH,  and  they  will  be  in  greater  de- 
mand in  the  future  than  they  are  now.  They  will 
do  the  work  of  the  farm  just  as  well  as  slower 
horses,  and  are  more  saleable,  and  therefore  more 
profitable.  As  to  the  question  of  their  exhibition 
at  fairs,  he  thought  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  leave 
that  entirely  with  the  officers  of  the  respective  so- 
cieties. There  was  no  class  of  the  community  who 
could  be  more  safely  entrusted  with  the  moral  ques- 
Uon  than  the  population  of  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Htde,  of  Newton,  spoke  with  reference  to 
the  lattei  question,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
horses  should  be  exhibited  at  fairs.  A  year  or 
two  since  he  visited  several  fairs,  and  he  saw  ladies 
put  upon  horses  to  show  their  equestrianism,  the 
premiums  being  paid  by  the  funds  given  by  the 
State.  The  other  parts  of  the  exhibition  were  not 
sttended  to,  but  were  almost  wholly  neglected. 
It  was  argued  on  the  part  of  those  who  advocated 
the  equestrian  exhibition  that  it  would  increase  the 
funds  of  the  society.  If  that  is  the  main  object, 
he  did  not  see  why  a  circus  or  a  grog-shop  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  as  welL  The  company 
gathered,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  feature  of 
tbc  fair,  was  in  a  great  part  of  a  low  order,  and  the 
remarks  made,  even  of  those  females  who  rode  the 
horses,  were  by  no  means  complimentary,  as  they 
were  overheard  in  the  crowd.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive it  could  be  of  any  possible  benefit  to  the 
State  to  encourage  the  raising  of  horses  for  mere 
speed.  He  hoped  that  horse-racing  at  fairs  would 
be  discountenanced,  and  that  those  who  sustain  the 
fairs  will  say  to  their  officers  that  if  they  persist  in 
advocating  this  system  of  horse-racing,  they  will  be 
leftofil 

Mr.  Leandeb  Wetserell,  of  Weare,  spoke 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
manner  of  exhibiting  horses  at  fairs.  He  thought 
that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  seeing  a  hand- 
some horse  trot  to  show  his  speed.  He  thought  it 
desirable  to  raise  horses  that  were  good  for  speed, 
and  that  would  work  well  at  the  same  time.  He 
would  not  pay  premiums  for  speed  only.  Docility, 
strength  and  beauty  should  be  considered,  and  the 
premiums  awarded  in  view  of  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  horse. 

Mr.  Howard  further  remarked,  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  raising  good  horses  for  speed,  and 
at  the  same  time  having  them  trained  so  as  to 
work  welL 

Mr.  Hyde  had  never  known  what  Is  called  *'a 
fad  hoT9t^  put  to  work  with  success.    He  once 


bought  such  a  horse,  and  having  put  him  to  work, 
his  speed  left  him. 

Mr.  Brooks  further  sustained  the  propriety  of 
testing  the  speed  of  horses  in  some  way  at  fairs,  be- 
lieving that  to  be  a  better  way,  while  the  fairs  are 
managed,  as  they  now  are,  by  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  State.  He  had  never  seen  a  more  orderly 
com|)any  of  people  than  assembled  at  the  fiura  in 
Worcester  county. 

Mr.  BucKMiN8lER,of  the  Phughman,  advocated 
the  testing  of  the  speed  of  horses  at  exbibitionB 
singly,  by  timing  them*  While  thus  tested,  other 
qualities  than  mere  speed  may  be  more  easily  de- 
termined ;  and  in  that  way  the  great  objections  to 
such  exhibitions  would  be  principally  removed. 

Mr.  Howard  then  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  he  thought  would  express  the  gener- 
al sentiment  of  the  meeting. 

Ruoived,  That  it  is  proper  to  encourage  the 
breeding  of  horses  in  those  parts  of  this  State  where 
stock-raising  is  a  profitable  branch  of  farming,  that  in 
such  districts  it  is  proper  for  agricultui^ai  societies 
to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  of  those  classes  of 
horses  which  can  be  reared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage; that,  in  reference  to  roadsters,  it  is  right 
to  consider  fleetness  with  proper  action  as  one  of 
the  points  of  merit ;  but  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
offer  or  bestow  premiums  for  mere  trials  of  speed« 

After  a  brief  diaoussion  the  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted.  Mr.  Brooks,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  then  tendered  the  thanks  of  its  mem- 
bers to  His  Excellency  for  his  services  in  presiding 
at  the  meeting,  to  which,  in  response,  Gov.  Gard- 
ner said  there  were  but  four  wa>s  whereby  any 
person  could  acquire  any  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  Agriculture.  First,  by  personal  attentiiia 
to  the  details  on  his  own  farm ;  and  few  can  ob- 
tain any  excellence  by  their  own  unaided  experi- 
ments ;  second,  by  attending  county  society  exhi- 
bitions and  seeing  the  products  of  others ;  third, 
by  the  aid  of  farmer's  clubs  and  agricultural  leo- 
tures  and  conversations  among  agriculturists.  This 
meeting  comes  under  that  head  and  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  others.  And  the  fourth  means  is  by 
reading  ;  and  that  unquestionably  is  the  most  val- 
uable. No  one  who  subscribes  for  either  of  the 
agricultural  papers  published  in  Massachusetts  will 
fail  to  reap  more  value  from  a  single  number  than 
the  whole  subscription  price  for  a  year.  As  Luth- 
er found  ideas  from  a  dusty  bible  that  had  been 
lying  unused,  which  he  developed  in  such  a  way  aa 

to  revolutionize  Europe,  so  from  dusty  agricultural 
documents  an  idea  may  be  acquired  that  will  pro- 
duce as  great  results  for  agriculture.  Gov.  Gard- 
ner took  occasion  in  closing  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  so  few  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature who  had  participated  in  the  discussion  of  the 
evening.  He  hoped  that  greater  efforts  would  be 
made  to  insure  a  more  general  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FASHER. 


OOBV  EUBKDfO  KACHI9E. 


TSIS  figare  is  a  penpectiTB  new  of  a  machine  for 
hnakmg  com,  for  irnicti  a  patent  haa  been  granted 
to  Mewn.  Taggart  &  GroTer.  A  ii  the  fiame  of 
tba  machine,  and  B  ia  a  table  for  boldinc  the  can 
of  unbuaked  com  ready  to  the  band  of  Uie  opera- 
tor. C  ia  a  reTolriiiz  endleaa  apron  of  adjustable 
damps  to  receive  and  hold  the  ears  of  com  firmly, 
to  have  their  butts  cut  off  by  a  circular  taw,  D,  to 
aerer  the  huaka  where  they  are  attached  to  the 
rcMt  enda  of  the  eob&  The  cot  off  atnba  of  the  cobs 
&U  on  the  inclined  board,  E,  and  roll  down  upon 
the  floor  or  into  a  receptacle.  The  clampa  are 
made  of  wood,  secured  on  the  flexible  endless  apron, 
■ad  are  ao  formed  that  they  open  out  when  paaa- 
illg  OTBT  tbs  end  roller  where  the  eara  are  put  in, 


ai  shown,  and  then  dote  ai  they  more  along. 
Tliey  are  of  a  ronnd  form,  to  hold  the  ean  &111 
when  pasting  on  a  level  to  the  action  of  the  aaw,  aa 
shown.  The  eara  of  com,  after  thnr  bntts  are  cot 
off,  drop  down  at  the  back  end  of  the  apron,  C,  up- 
on the  inclined  board,  F,  thence  into  an  inclined 
grating,  0.  Below  the  grate  there  ia  a  rcTOlving 
roller,  H,  which  haa  projecting  Bpikea  in  ita  periphe- 
ry. As  the  eara  pats  down  on  the  grate,  O,  the 
spikes  on  thia  roller,  projecting  between  the  wirea 
of  the  grating,  catch  the  hnaka  and  atrip  them  a% 
and  the  clean  ears  then  drop  down  as  represented, 
while  the  huaka  are  carried  below  the  roller.  Then 
is  a  back  bar,  L,  on  the  frame  of  the  inclined  grat- 
ing, ia  whicb  are  a  aeiiea  of  amali,  strong  wire  roda 
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which  are  inclined,  and  project  into  the  ctrcnlar 

Ercoves  on  the  spike  roller.    These  wires  strip  the 
usks  from  the  spikes. 

The  spike  roller  is  reTohed  by  a  band  and  polljf 
and  so  is  the  saw  spindle,  and  the  endless  feed  ta- 
ble, C.  This  machine  is  adapted  for  being  worked 
by  a  foot  treddle,  like  a  common  hand  latne. 

The  operator  stands  in  front  of  the  table,  B,  and 
while  he  feeds  the  unhnsked  ears  into  the  clamps 
on  the  apron,  C,  with  his  hands,  his  foot  yibrates 
treddle,  I,  at  die  back  of  which  it  is  connected  to  a 
crank,  which  fives  motion  to  a  pully,  from  which 
by  straps,  N,  M,  the  spike  roller,  M,  the  band 
wheels,  J  and  K,  receive  motion,  and  throash  them, 
the  small  circular  saw,  D,  and  the  feed  table  C,  are 
rotated.  The  husks,  as  they  drop  from  the  spikes, 
are  ready  for  use,  to  be  put  into  mattresses,  with- 
out further  preparation.  All  the  parts  of  tlds  ma- 
chine are  sUong  and  simple,  and  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order. 

For  tkt  VtiD  SngUmd  Farmer. 

POTATO  PLAHTING-APPLB  SEEDS. 

In  reference  to  raising  potatoes,  and  especiallv 
in  regard  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  seed,  I  think 
there  is  a  popular  error.  Much  that  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  kiiid  of  seed  to  be  used  to  secure  the 
greatest  crop,  whether  it  should  be  large  or  small, 
ig  end  or  seed  end,  has  arisen  from  a  mistake  as 
to  the  quality  of  seed.  I  will  explain.  Many 
have  condemned  the  seed  end  of  the  potato  for 
seed,  claiming  that  this  end  produced  '*small  pota- 
toes," and  less  bushels,  stating  experiments  and  re- 
sults. Well,  I  will  make  a  guess  how  they  cui  their 
potatoes,  which  is  of  some  importance.  I  doubt 
not  they  cut  the  seed  end  right  off,  leaving  in  one 
piece  from  six  to  eight  eyes.  I  haven't  any  doubt 
that  those  potatoes  grew  spindling  and  produced 
the  results  mentioned,  and  why  P  Verily,  hecauK 
they  were  thus  cut,  and  expected  to  grow  '^  hud- 
dled up  together"  in  a  heap. 

Last  spring  I  took  large  potatoes  and  planted 
two  rows  of  the  seed  end,  two  of  the  large  end,  and 
two  of  both  together.  But  mark ;  I  cut  the  seed 
end  of  the  potato  lengthwise  into  about  three 
pieces,taking  care  that  there  should  be  no  more  than 
two  or  three  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  four  pieces  to  the 
hill,  separated  a  little  m  the  hill,  as  they  always 
should  be,  to  give  them  room  to  grow.  In  the  re- 
sult this  fall  I  could  see,  positively,  no  difference. 
The  yield  on  the  piece  (old  pasture)  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ousheb  to  the  acre.  By  the  way, 
the  size  of  potatoes  which  we  plant  is  about  the  sixe 
of  a  hen's  egg,  eating  the  large  and  avoiding  the 
smalL 

The  true  rule  of  planting  potatoes  is,  not  to  use 
a  certain  number  of  bushels  on  an  acre,  but  a  pai> 
tirular  number  of  eyes  on  a  piece,  and  pieces  m  a 
hilL  Do  not  overstock,  1  saw  the  evil  effects  of 
this  last  fall  on  a  neighbor's  plai^tion  where  I  could 
count  from  20  to  25  stolks  to  a  hill.  The  result 
was  a  good  many  little  ones.  One-third  the  seed 
would  produce  as  many^  potatoes  and  less  small 
ones.  Too  many  throw  in  their  seed  too  promiscu- 
ously, and  had  lietter  throw  a  part  away. 

It  is  the  theory  here  that  apple  seeds  will  not 
grow  unless  they  are  froxen.  Xast  spring  I  sowed 
two  short  rows  with  apple  seeds  taken  directly  from 


which  came  up  and  did  welL    Another  humbug,  I 
believe,  thougn  I  should  not  plant  them  dry, 
HitudaUjMoes.,  1857.  a  o. 


For  tk€  Ntw  JSngtand  Fanner. 

WELLS'  SEED  SOWER. 

Mb.  Bkown  :— JI%  dear  Str,— I  think  it  woold 
be  well  to  republish  the  engraving  and  description 
of  Wells'  Grass  Seed  Sower,  given  in  the  Mtndh^ 
Farmer  for  April,  1854.  This  little  sower  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  inventions  for  the  fiurmer  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  so  simple  and  effective  that 
anybody,  after  a  very  few  minutes'  practice,  can  op- 
erate it  perfectly,  sowing  any  desirable  quantity  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  and  distributing  the  seed  very  even« 
ly  and  rapidly  over  the  land, — ^indeed,  it  is  not  io 
the  power  of  man  to  sow  by  hand  in  the  common 
way,  anything  like  as  evenly  and  rapidly  as  may  be 
done  by  using  this  sower. 

When  one's  land  is  all  prepared  and  waitmg  for 
grass-seed,  it  often  happens  that  more  or  less  wind 
will  rise  with  the  sun,  and  perhaps  for  several  days 
so  interfere  with  the  proper  sowing  by  hand  broad- 
cast, that  the  work,  to  be  done  well,  must  be  done 
at  early  dawn  or  in  the  evening,  which  is  an  incon- 
venience and  delay,  where  there  is  much  land  to 
sow ;  but  by  using  this  so^er,  and  carrying  it  pret- 
ty low  on  the  body,  the  seed  may  be  put  on  the 
land  quite  well  even  when  there  is  a  moderate  wind, 
as  it  will  reach  the  ground  so  directly  as  not  to  be 
much  diverted  from  its  proper  resting-place.  This 
sower  will  not  deliver  unclean  red-top  seed :  but 
if  this  kind  of  seed  is  thoroughly  separated  from 
chaff,  so  as  to  be  what  the  seedsmen  call'*fine  top," 
and  is  then  suitably  mixed  with  clover  or  herd-grasa 
seed,  or  both,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  sowing 
it  with  the  machine.  I  advise  my  brother  fiunners 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  this  invention  $  and 
with  it  the  seeding  of  land  to  grass  can  be  done 
with  so  much  dispatch,  that  one  sower  may  serve 
a  neighborhood  of  five  or  dx  fivmers. 

Very  truly  yours,  F.  HoLBBOOlL 

BrattUhoro\  1857. 


apples  in  the  cellar  which  had  not  been  frozen,  horses  t 


Black  Tebih  m  SveiNE.— We  have  received  two 
or  three  more  communications  in  relation  to  this 
so-called  disei^e ;  and  they  all  recommend  the  bar- 
barous remedy  of  knodang  out  the  teeth  with  cold 
chisel  and  hammer!  We  protest  against  such  a 
practice,  as  cruel  and  barbarous.  If  there  is  sueh 
a  disease  in  swine  as  ^'the  black  teeth,"  it  is  proba- 
bly not  a  disease  of  the  teeth,  but  that  they  are  af- 
fected through  disease  in  some  other  organs.  We 
have  consulted  the  books  in  vain  to  find  some  ac- 
count of  such  a  disease, — and  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons are  as  ignorant  of  it  as  ourselves.  It  is  al 
of  a  piece  with  knockmg  out  the  "wolf  teeth''  in 
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Fbr  the  Ntw  Sn^and  Fanm. 

BOARD  OF  AGEICULTURB. 

Mb.  Eduoii: — ^I  waa  mneli  gratified  to  see  in 
your  paper  of  the  17th  inst  a  sketch  of  the  sayines 
and  ooiii^  of  the  Board  of  Agficnlture  on  the  6th 
inat.  This  Board  has  now  been  in  existence  five 
yean  or  more — and  what  have  they  done  P  Their 
aooompliahed  Secretary  has  given  the  pabUo  an- 
nually a  well  digested  essay  or  discussion  of  some 
particular  topic  of  agriculture — ^but  if  we  were  to 
trait  as  many  years,  as  there  are  topics  worthy  of 
diseuBsiony  before  their  system  of  beneficial  opiera- 
tiooa  are  made  known,  our  heads  will  be  laUter  than 
the  uikUui  of  them  now  are,  before  the  ntilitv  of 
the  organization  of  the  Boanl  will  be  disooyered. 

We  had  supposed  the  Board,  about  thirty  in 
number,  coming  from  all  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth, mtimate  with  the  farming  knowledge,  and 
ihrming  erents  of  their  respective  neighborhoods, 
would  lorm  a  sort  of  club,  in  which  all  Questions  of 
interest  would  be  discussed,  settled  ana  reported, 
by  the  Secretary.  If  such  things  are  not  to  be  done, 
wherein  is  the  community  wiser  for  having  sudi  a 
Board  ?  How  does  the  State  balance  the  account 
of  the  expenditure  for  sustuning  it  ?  The  Gover> 
nor  diaooursed  with  great  particularity  on  other  top* 
ica — ^but  fights  rather  shy  of  this,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  to  the  people. 

far  be  it  from  me,  an  humble  cdzan,  to  presume 
to  dictate  this  learned  Board,  at  the  head  of  which 
ex-officio  are  many  wise  heads — what  is  proper  for 
them  to  do.  But  this  I  can  say,  they  are  not  doing, 
and  have  not  done,  what  was  expected  of  them  ] 
and  unlesa  they  do  more,  and  in  a  manner  more 
available,  the  days  of  their  ^ing  will  soon  be  nmn- 
bered.  I  have  heard  many  hints  of  this  kind,  and 
you  very  well  know,  sir,  how  easy  it  is  for  manaff- 
mg  individuals  to  overturn  well  arranged  enterpns- 
es.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  murmur  or  complain. 
I  apeak  what  I  do  feel,  and  I  honestly  and  Utdy 
mean  as  1  say.  *• 

January  19, 1857. 


For  the  New  EngfanA  Farmer. 

PI08  OH  STABLE  HAHIJRE. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Your  paper  bein^  a  medium  for 
exchange  of  sentiment  upon  all  subjects  connected 
with  stock  rearing,  agriculture,  &c.,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  inquiry  of  its  intelligent  rea- 
ders. 

Will  pigs  do  as  well  with  the  same  amount  of 
feed  when  kept  under  a  horse  bam,  upon  the  ma- 
nure of  hones,  as  they  vrill  when  kept  in  a  comforta- 
ble place  without  l>eing  required  to  lie  upon  and 
work  over  the  manure  of  the  horses  P 
^  In  modem  times,  when  a  farmer  has  had  occa- 
sion to  repair  his  bams  or  build  anew,  he  has  con- 
sidered it  ver^  desirable  to  so  arranee  them  that 
the  manure  from  his  horses  and  cattle  can  be  de- 
posited in  the  cellar  underneath,  where  it  is  not 
aubjected  to  the  exposure  of  Uie  weather,  as  it  there- 
by recains  much  of  its  fertilizing  qualities,  which 
moat  be  lost  if  left  to  the  exposure  of  rains,  &c. 
That  this  is  a  good  idea,  all  farmers  readily  testify 
to» — but  is  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  their  pigs  upon 
ity  as  many  fiinners  do, — otherwise  than  tnat  it  im- 
proves the  quality  of  Uie  manure  P 

It  has  been  related  to  me  by  one  who  has  had 


experience  in  the  matter,  that  he  had  two  pigi 
were  of  quite  or  nearly  equal  weight,  which  ._.  „.^ 
intending  to  fatten,  and  to  try  the  experiment,  he 
put  one  of  them  where  he  threw  his  horse  manure, 
the  other  he  put  into  a  pen  with  pluik  floor,  with 
plenty  of  straw  to  lie  upon ;  that  he  fed  the  two 
alike,  and  the  result  was  when  he  came  to  slaughter 
them,  (to  use  his  own  words)  the  one  that  had  oeen 
upon  the  horse  manure  was  not  a  pound  hearier 
than  when  he  put  him  there,  while  the  one  in  the 
pen,  fed  the  same,  was  fifty  pounds  the  heaviest. 

Now  if  such  is  the  fact,  will  not  some  of  the  nu- 
merous readers  of  your  valuable  paper  inform  one 
who  is  anxious  to  know  P  Jobeph  Blaks. 

Mifidd,  Jan.  13, 1857. 


Far  the  New  JBngland  Farmer. 

BVTTERHUTS  ya.  APFIB  TEEE& 

Mb.  Editok  :— Within  the  last  twelve  yean  I 
have  planted  some  dozens  of  apple  treea  in  prox« 
imity  to  buttemut  trees;  say  from  two  to  four 
rods,  but  with  uniform  ill  success.  Some  of  the 
apple  trees  would  make  a  fair  growth  the  first  sea- 
son, but  notwithstanding  they  were  mulched  and 
properly  tended  like  other  trees  that  throve  well, 
they  soon  got  lousy,  the  sap  refused  to  circulate, 
the  leaves  turned  yellow,  ana  if  they  did  not  abso- 
lutely die,  (which  by  the  way  most  of  them  did,) 
they  were  clearly  worthless,  and  were  accordingly 
removed,  and  another  tree  planted,  which,  in  moat 
cases,  shared  the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor. 
From  a  row  of  trees  set  in  the  spring  of  1853,  on 
my  south  line,  one  rod  from  the  fence  where  a 
neighbor  suffers  a  hedge  of  young  butternuts  to 
grow  (to  his  own  as  weU  as  my  detriment,^  of  the 
twenty  set,  only  five  are  now  alive,  and  uose  are 
not  at  all  vigorous,  yet  they  all  lived  the  fijrst  sea- 
son, and  have  been  properly  cared  for  since. 

Now,  this  may  be  all  accidental,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  something  in  the  butternut  inimical  to 
the  growth  of  the  apple  tree  in  its  vicinity.  I  know 
of  several  old  apple  trees  standing  near  buttemuts, 
that  seem  to  do  middling  well,  but  I  think  the  ap- 
ple tree  got  a  good  growth  Wore  the  buttemut 
was  planted. 

It  is  a  well  known  fbct,  that  no  field  crop  fiour- 
ishes  well  near  the  Butternut  tree,  whose  roots  ev 
tend  a  little  less  than  forty  rods ;  but  what  its  pe- 
culiar poisonmg  qualities  are,  (if  any,)  I  am  unaole 
to  determine.  Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your 
leamed  subscribers  can  throw  some  light  upon  this 
buttemut  colored  subject.  J.  B.  w. 

Springfield,  VI.,  Jan.  12, 1857. 

Houses  in  the  Snow.— /The  editor  of  the  Eati" 
em  MaU,  Waterville,  Me.,  and  by  the  way,  a  capital 
Mail  it  is,  very  politely  queries  the  correctness  of 
our  report  about  Mr.  Meech's  100  horses  living  in 
the  snow  all  winter,  and  gathering  their  own  food 
from  under  it.  Well,  we  thought  it  a  large  atory, 
and  so  gave  our  authority  for  it,  as  ''some  of  the 
best  fiirmers  of  Vermont"  And  they  irill  back  n» 
up  still,  Mr.  MaU.  Mr.  Meech  himself  can  set  this 
matter  right  if  he  will,  and  we  invite  him  to  do  so. 
<*More  than  400  pounds,  avoirdupois."  Pretty  well 
that,  for  one  man's  weight  I  It  will  do  to  go  with 
the  horse  story.  Our  hat  is  at  your  service^  Mr.  JIfatZ. 


/ 
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For  tht  Ntw  Bng^amd  Fanner. 

LABOE  APPLES. 

I  notice  in  the  Fapntr  of  Dec  27th  an  article 
under  the  above  caption,  in  which  the  writer  states 
that  he  weighed  tnree  apples,  which  averaged  4 
pounds  and  2  ounces  eatL  Now  I  have  a  tree  of 
Pound  Sweetings  which  produces  what  are  called, 
about  here,  very  large  apples ;  and  indeed  I  think 
they  are  at  least  among  the  largest  that  grow  in 
this  section  of  country,  (Western  Vermont)  and  the 
largest  specimen  I  ever  could  find  measured  ISi 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  14  ounces. 

Now,  to  imagine  an  apple  over  four  and  a  half 
times  as  large,  with  a  diameter  of  over  7  inches,  it 
seems  as  though  we  had  better  call  them  pump- 
kins. However,  as  he  seems  to  write  with  the  frank- 
ness of  an  honest  man,  I  have  no  dispotttion  to  sus- 
pect his  sincerity ;  but  a  thought  struck  me  that 
perhaps  there  nnghi  be  a  mistake  in  writing  the 
article  or  in  setting  the  t;^pe.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not 

five  us  the  name  andresiaence  of  the  man  of  whom 
e  bought  the  apples,  but  only  said  he  lived  within 
20  miles  of  Hamsburg,  Pa.  Now  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  S.  D.  Thompson,  agfdn,  through  the  Far- 
mer  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  a  little  near- 
er, where  those  big  apples  may  be  obtained? 
Fairhaten,  Ft,  £L  Bbiggs. 


SHOW  8T0B1L 

*Tls  a  feufal  nl^t  In  the  winter  time, 

Ai  oold  M  it  ever  can  b« ; 
Ttie  roar  of  the  storm  !•  heard  like  the  ehlme 

Of  the  waves  on  an  angry  sea. 
The  moon  is  Aill,  but  her  silTery  light, 
The  storm  dashes  oat  with  his  wings  to-ni^t  { 
And  OTer  the  skj,  from  south  to  north. 
Not  a  star  is  seen  as  the  winds  oome  forth 

In  the  strength  of  a  mighty  glee. 

All  day  the  snow  eame  down— all  day 

As  it  never  eame  down  before-, 
And  over  the  earth  at  night  there  lay 

Some  two  or  three  ffeet  more. 
The  fence  was  lost,  and  the  wall  of  stone ; 
The  windows  blocked  and  the  well-curb  gone  j 
The  haystack  grown  to  a  mountain  life ; 
And  the  wood-pile  looked  like  a  monster- drlfl 

As  it  lay  at  the  fisnner's  door. 

As  the  night  set  in,  came  hail  and  snow. 
And  the  air  grew  sharp  and  chilly 

And  the  warning  roar  of  a  sadden  blow 
Was  heard  on  the  distant  hlil ; 

And  the  Norther !  see !  on  the  mountain  peak, 

In  his  breath  how  the  old  trees  writhe  and  shriek  t 

He  shouts  along  the  plain,  ho !  ho ! 

He  drives  lirom  his  nostrils  the  blinding  snow. 
And  growls  with  a  savage  will ! 


For  Ike  New  Sngland  Farmer. 

WORCESTER  AGBIOULTUBAL  TBAHS- 

ACTIOHS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Seeing  the  notice  of  the  Essex 
Transactions  in  your  paper  of  this  date,  (January  3,) 
has  led  me  to  compare  the  Worcester  pamphlet 
with  that  of  Essex.  I  find  it  about  one  quarter 
part  as  lar^e ;  but  I  did  not  shut  it  up  because  it 
was  so  small — presuming  it  was  muttum  in  parvo, 
from  our  general  recollection  of  the  management 
of  this  society,  when  the  IJncolns,  Levi,  Jcmn  and 
William,  were  in  the  ascendant.    I  looked  through 


the  book,  and  found  no  Lincolns  there,  and  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  them,  except  the  carefully  pre- 
pared report  on  swine.  Time  was,  when  I  looked 
to  Worcester  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  in  every- 
thinff  that  is  ^ood.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  not 
much  in  theur  book  that  is  good,  but  I  will  say 
there  is  much  less  than  there  should  be.  Why  is 
it  that  the  State  has  advanced  nearly  $20,000  for 
the  sustenance  of  this  society,  snd  no  apparent  ad- 
vance or  improvement  has  been  madeP  Bbve 
they  buried  tneir  talent  in  the  earth,  and  shall  not 
the  master  say  when  hecomeUi,  as  was  said  in  old- 
en time  P  These  were  my  reflections — perhaps  I 
am  wrong.  I  would  not  intentionally  do  wrong 
to  any  one  i  certainly  not  to  those  whom  I  have  re- 
spected so  highly,  and  loved  so  well.  I  forbear  to 
say  more.  Vbrbuh  Sat  SapienIL 

/afitiai;y  3, 1867. 


BZTSA0T8  AHB  REPLIES. 

GRAPE  CULTURE. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Farmsr  dur> 
ing  the  past  year,  in  learning  the  culture  of  grapes 
and  other  plants.  1  have  nine  sweet-water  grape 
plants  in  my  garden,  which  I  brought  from  Califor- 
nia. Last  year  they  died  nearly  to  ^  the  nound — 
this  year  they  have  grown  two  feet  high,  liow  can 
I  make  them  come  to  maturity  F  In  their  native 
soil  it  is  nothing  strange  for  one  cluster  to  weigh 
7  pounds.  Thin  pulp  and  very  delicious  i  the  grape 
is  about  the  nze  of  our  native  grape,  and  tmckly 
coated  with  sugar. 

I  have  also  the  Isabella  grape,  which  sent  out 
one  shoot  last  summ^  19  feet  long.  I  have  the 
Charter  Oak  grape,  which  bore  several  fine  clusters 
last  year  for  the  first  time,  which  were  very  large, 
and  worth  the  fermer's  note. 

Will  the  grape  answer  to  be  pruned  early  in  the 
spring  ?  If  so,  you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  publish  it 
in  your  joumaL  S.  Kibbe. 

Remarks. — All  grape  vines  should  be  pruned  in 
the  autumn,  as  early  as  November.  If  not  done 
then,  do  it  now.  

WHAT  KILLED  MY  CUCUMBER  TINES  P 

They  were  planted  in  a  keg  with  a  hole  in  the 
side — this  was  set  in  a  half  barrel  tub,  filled  within 
six  inches  of  the  top  of  the  keg  with  soap  suds  and 
other  wash.  They  grew  finely,  until,  like  Samuely 
they  were  head  and  bhoulders  above  all  their  neigh- 
bors, when  they  came  to  a  stand  still,  began  to  die 
out,  and  I  got  not  one  cucumber  from  the  lot. 

Reading,  Mas$.f  1857. 

PEAS. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  spring  of  1853  I  picked 
up  two  peas  on  board  of  a  vessel  that  had  just  ar- 
rived from  the  river  Gambia,  Africa.  The  product 
from  those  peas  is  four  quarts  (planting  what  has 
been  produced  every  year.)  There  is  one  singular- 
ity about  them  that  I  never  noticed  in  any  other 
peas.  Last  year  I  did  not  plant  them  until  May 
26,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  there  were  ripe 
peas  upon  them,  and  they  were  also  in  blow,  and 
liot  out  of  blow  until  the  frost  came.  Is  that  unu- 
sual P  S.  P.  Mayberrt. 

Cape  EUzdbHh,  Jan.,  1867. 
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now  TO  RAISE  ONIONS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
tn  how  to  Tftise  imunu  f  I  can  now  raise  scuIUodb 
ftod  maggots.  A  Subscbibbb* 

Januaryf  1857. 

Remarks. — ^Here  Is  a  fine  opportunity  for  some 
Buocenlul  onion  grower  to  teU  ''A  Subsoriber"  how 
be  does  it.  

THE  ABBORTTTJE. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
TOUT  most  valuable  paper  for  the  last  5  jean,  and 
naTe  received  much  oenefit  by  the  perusal  of  its  pa- 
ges. Although  I  am  in  the  West,  it  is  a  welcome 
visitor  here. 

Can  you  or  some  one  of  your  readers  give  me 
information  in  resard  to  the  seed  of  the  arbor  vi- 
tseP  Cui  the  plant  be  successfully  grown  from 
itP  If  so,  when  should  it  be  gathered,  and  how 
preserved,  and  when  sown?  Also,  where  can  the 
Concord  gzape  be  bought  for  (1 P 

Bad  Jx,  tfis.,  1857.  C.  W.  Saunder& 

BEBfARES. — ^The  Concord  grape  may  be  pur- 
chased of  £•  W.  Bnll»  the  orignator,  at  Concord, 
Mass.  _ 

buckthorn  hedges. 
Charles  Bower,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  may  find  a 
particular  account  of  the  manner  of  planting  and 
rearing  the  buckthorn  hedge  in  the  Monihltf  Far- 
mer for  1852,  page  108. 


^or  Ike  New  England  Flarmer, 

''Ir  FABHEB'8  SOH." 

"I  shall  wait  patiently  for  your  advice,  whether 
I  had  better  stick  to  the  farm  or  something  else." 

The  above  quotation  I  find  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  a  letter  published  in  your  valuable  paper, 
and  s^ed  ''A  Farmer's  Son."  I  rejoice  to  see 
that  hu  communications  have  been  replied  to  truth- 
fully and  ablj,  both  editorially  and  otherwise,  and 
hope  ihey  will  exert  a  salutary  influence,  not  only 
upon  him,  but  upon  thousands  of  others  of  like 
stamp,  who  are  constantly  deserling  the  fkrm  for 
something,  or  anything  a  little  more  attractive  in 
imannation,  but  too  fiwquently  turn  out  to  be  very 
much  less  so  in  reality. 

I  am  but  a  plain,  common  farmer,  now  upon  the 
down-hill  of  life,  unaccustomed  to  writing  ror  oth- 
ers to  read,  without  early  advantages  of  any  kind 
except  what  little  knowledge  I  could  pick  up  in 
readmg  and  study  at  the  fire-side  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  of  my  youth,  the  days  being  occupied 
in  chopping  and  fcauling  wood,  threshing  and  feed- 
ing horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  I  did,  however,  at^ 
tend  a  district  school  one  winter  two  months,  and 
should  have  been  blessed  with  another  month,  had 
not  the  school-house  taken  fire  one  prodigious  cold 
night,  and  burnt  down.  This  was  a  damper  upon 
my  hopes.  I  had  unexpectedly  graduated  in  all 
the  Enelish  branches  I  had  commenced,  and  even 
before  I  could  wrte  a  legible  hand.  But  the  farm 
was  my  delicht ;  I  stuck  to  it,  and  without  a  dollar 
in  the  worlo,  except  what  could  be  earned  by  farm 
labor,  and  investing  the  proceeds  of  this  labor  in  a 
productive  farm  after  many  years  of  severe  toil,  I 
oen  now  survey  the  past  with  satisfaction,  and  the 


future,  whatever  remains  to  me  in  time,  with  pleas* 
urable  anticipations  of  pecuniary  ease  and  indepen* 
dence. 

I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  early  part  of  this 
brief  history  cannot  be  very  flattering  to  "a  &r» 
mer's  son,"  but  my  case  was  an  exception,  not  the 
rule  even  of  those  times,  much  less  of  the  present  i 
now,  money  is  much  more  abundant,  much  easier 
obtained,  /arm  wages  have  doubled,  and  nothins 
but  industry,  economy  and  prudence,  coupled  with 
energy  and  good  judgment,  with  a  fair  share  of 
common  sense,  can  &il  to  render  a  youn^  man 
starting  in  life,  perfectly  independent,  by  sticking 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  by  the  time  he  is  35  years 
old.  If  he  cannot  get  ahead  fast  enough  here  in 
New  England,  how  easy  it  is,  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  where 
lands  are  more  productive,  and  much  cheaper ;  and 
how  sure  it  is,  that  in  the  end,  he  must  become 
wealthy,  if  there  is  enough  of  him  to  make  a  man 
m  any  avocation. 

I  know  there  are  some  few  who  make  fortune 
in  other  pursuits,  in  merchandising,  in  speculating, 
in  the  professions  i  but  few  they  are,  comparatively. 
I  think  it  has  been  ascertained  that  but  nve  of  each 
one  hundred  of  city  merchants  succeed  in  the  end. 
Some  few  others  may  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
but  the  majority  go  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
The  mechanic,  the  next  most  useful  class  to  the 
&rmer,  if  industrious,  ousht  to  succeed ;  but  genei^ 
ally,  as  a  class,  they  fall  behind  the  farmers  in 
wealth  and  influence. 

Again,  there  is  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  hate 
a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  pursuit 
of  agriculture  has  a  tendency  to  expand  the  mind, 
as  we  are  continually  in  the  midst  of  nature's 
works,  inviting  to  contemplation,  to  reflection,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  harmony,  the 
benevolence  and  goodness  of  an  all  wise  Creator, 
who  commanded  that  the  tilling  of  the  earth  should 
be  the  flrst  and  foremost  occupation  of  man ;  and 
we  have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  and  to  know  that 
we  are  benefkctors  of  our  race,  that  all  are  benefit- 
ed, and  none  injured,  by  our  callinff. 

We  seek  not  to  appropriate  the  labor  of  others 
to  ourselves;  we  do  not  live  upon  the  misfortunes 
of  our  fellow-men,  nor  are  we  beholden  to  publio 
patronage,  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  mul- 
titude for  a  livelihood ;  we  have  the  promise  of 
"seed-time  and  harvest,''  and  if  we  are  faithful  to 
our  trust,  each  returning  year  is  sure  to  replenish 
our  granaries  and  increase  our  flocks  and  herds. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  makins  life  a  scene  of  uup 
ceasing  toil  and  vexation.  SkOI,  judgment,  order 
and  system  are  essential,  and  when  these  are^  com- 
bined, things  will  go  smooth,  and  the  farm  willb^ 
come  profitable  and  remunerative. 

Though  I  say  it  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting,  yet 
among  all  my  youthful  companions,  many  of  whom 
left  the  farm  for  what  they  deemed  a  more  lucra- 
tive business,  not  one  now  m  the  land  of  the  living, 
iand  those  who  have  gone,  have  died  poor,)  would 
exchange  ccmditions  witJi,  peeaniaruy,  by  thous* 
ands  of  dollars,  and  yet  the  story  of  my  early  p01^ 
erty  and  slow  beginnings  has  not  half  been  toldt 
and  for  the  benefit  of  youth  who  are  becoming 
tired  of  the  farm,  I  will  add  a  few  words  descrip- 
tive of  the  discouragements  of  my  early  life,  though 
throughout  the  whole,  I  never  entertaned  an  idea 
of  channng  my  purpose,  or  doing  anything  else 
but  farming. 
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At  ten  years  of  «ge  I  ma  tamed  out  to  take  my 
chance  in  the  world,  and  earned  a  livinff  with  one 
fanner  until  fourteen,  then  with  another  seven 
years  more,  fbr  a  living  and  $150  to  start  with  at 
twenty-one.  The  next  year  paid  the  Aineral  charges 
and  those  of  the  last  sickness  of  an  unfortunate 
father,  for  many  years  bereft  of  his  reason.  Sev- 
enteen years  from  this,  I  committed  the  remains  of 
a  worthy  and  affectionate  mother  to  the  srave, 
whom  I  had  supported  in  poor  health  ever  alxer^  I 
became  of  age.  These  were  hard  times,  and  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  but  I  never  put  my  hand 
to  the  plow  and  looked  back ;  I  knew  that  God 
woidd  help  them  who  tried  to  help  themselves,  and 
energy  and  perseverance,  with  a  fair  share  of  good 
luck,  as  the  saying  is,  has  carried  me  along.  I 
have  now  the  p;ood  fortune  to  number  400  acres 
upon  the  beautiful  Connecticut,  40  acres  of  which 
u  first-rate  intervale,  worth  $100  per  acre.  I  have 
eight  bams  now  crowded  with  hav  and  grain,  I  have 
no  mortgages  to  lift,  nor  a  single  note  to  cancel-, 
and  now  I  would  say  to  all  farmers'  sons,  "^o  and 
do  likewise."  At  any  rate,  before  you  decide  to 
abandon  the  &rm,  look  weU  to  the  future,  count 
the  cost  of  the  change  if  you  can,  but  do  not  give 
up  a  certainty  for  a  total  uncertainty,  and  you  may 
escape  the  pangs  of  a  severe  regret  when  it  is  too 
late  to  retneve.  J.  W.  c. 

Springfield,  Vl.,  1857. 

For  tkt  Hkw  Snifand  Farmer. 

OAH  LAXD  BE  HADE  7EBTILB  WITH- 
OUT STABLE  HANUBE1 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  wish  to  improve  apiece  of  hig[h 
land  which  is  pretty  much  run  out.  The  soil  is 
of  a  light,  loamy  character,  plentifully  supplied 
with  boulders,  suo-soil  much  tne  same,  excent  dif- 
ference in  color  ;  lays  to  the  south-east,  ana  with 
liberal  culture  gives  good  crops  of  com. 

I  wish  to  know  if  I  can  avdd  the  expense  of 
stable  manure,  which  is  here  worth  $7,50  per 
cordP  (a.) 

I  have  any  quantity  of  meadow  muck  for  the 
hauling,  which  will  cost  25  or  30  cents  per  ox 
load ;  can  this  be  used  with  ashes  at  $12  per  cord, 
to  advantage,  and  would  it  prove  a  substitute  for 
stable  manure ;  if  so,  in  what  proportion  should  the 
muck  and  ashes  be  used  ?  (bA 

Will  muck  thrown  out  in  January,  be  fit  for  use 
next  spring?  (c) 

Should  the  muck  lie  in  a  heap  this  winter,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  spread  it  on  a  plowed  piece 
and  sow  the  ashes  on  in  the  spring  and  plow  all  in 
together?  (d) 

Would  coal  ashes  for  the  hauling  one  mile,  be 
as  good  and  cheap  for  this  purpose  as  leached 
wood  ashes,  at  $12  a  cord  delivered?  (e.) 

Beading,  Ma9s,9lS57,  w.  Spear. 

Remarks.— Lands  may  be  made  fertile  without 
the  aid  of  stable  manure,  but  the  question  to  be 
sealed  is,  whether  they  can  be  made  so  ai  a  profit 
Many  persons  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  but  the  operation  is 
quite  similar  to  those  in  conunerce  or  manufactures, 
where  losses  are  incurred;  although  they  increase 
the  object  sought  for,  yet  it  is  at  so  costly  a  rate 
that  to  persi&t  in  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  fail- 


ure and  starvation.  Whatever  we  cultivate  most 
be  done  at  a  profit,  perhaps  not  always  in  the  ficst 
year,  any  more  than  that  the  manufiustnver  Bhould 
find  a  profit  on  his  outlays  of  buildings  and  mi^ 
chinery  the  fiist  year.  If  we  fell  the  forest,  drain 
and  remove  rocks  from  a  piece  of  land,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  full  return  from  the  first 
crop. 

After  land  lias  been  redumed,  cultivated  and 
exhausted,  it  presents  another  attitude;  the  ques- 
tion now  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  land  to  be 
wrought,  and  its  location.  If  light  land,  snoh  as 
many  of  «ut  plains,  that  may  be  plowed  ra|ttdly 
with  one  or  two  horses,  so  that  there  slall  not  be 
much  tax  for  travel,  it  may  be  cultivated  at  a  pn^, 
without  adding  stable  manure.  This  may  be  done 
by  sowing  with  rye,  thrashing  in  the  field,  reserv- 
ing the  berry  and  returning  the  straw  at  onee  to 
the  soil  by  plowing  it  under ;  or  by  plowing  under 
two  or  three  crops  of  buckwheat  when  in  bloonu 
By  this  mode  you  extract  valuable  matter  from  the 
atmosphere  and  mingle  it  vrith  the  soil,  and  by 
continuing  the  process  very  lean  and  hungry  lands 
may  be  made  prolific  at  a  profit  t  When  once 
brought  up  they  may  be  easily  kept  so. 

In  some  such  way,  we  think  the  piece  of  land 
in  question  may  be  redeemed  and  made  to  pay  as 
it  goes.  But  whether  it  would  be  the  m9st  pr^^ 
table  course,  taken  in  connection  with  other  lands 
of  the  farm,  we  cannot  judge« 

(a.)  See  reply  to  (6.) 

(6.)  If  ten  cords  of  good  meadow  muck,  having 
been  frozen  through  one  vrinter,  finely  pulverised, 
and  each  cord  thoroughly  mingled  with  ten  bushels 
of  ashes,  were  spread  upon  a  plowed  acre  of  your 
field  and  then  worited  in  with  a  cultivator,  the  corn 
planted,  all  weeds  and  grass  kept  down,  and  the 
ground  frequently  stirred,  whether  there  were 
weeds  or  not,  we  think  you  would  get,  in  a  fkvora* 
ble  season,  30  or  35  bushels  of  com.  At  the  aver- 
age price  of  northern  com,  that  would  pay  well  for 
all  tbe  expenses.  This  being  the  case,  you  could 
afibrd  to  leave  all  the  fodder  on  the  ground,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ears  were  gathered,  cut  up  the 
stalks,  and  as  the  plow  advances  let  a  hand  follow 
and  lay  them  lengthwise  in  the  furrow  to  be  en- 
tirely covered  up  the  next  time  the  plow  comes 
round.  Here  you  have  qmte  a  liberal  manuring 
of  prime  vegetable  matter.  The  next  year,  if  the 
land  is  of  a  sandy  quality,  apply  the  same  amount 
of  muck  and  ashes  again ;  but  If  not  quite  sandyt 
add  what  the  muck  would  cost  in  wet  bone-dust, 
and  work  it  in  with  the  hairow. 

We  have  found  great  benefit,  by  a  process  umi- 
lar  to  this,  on  much  such  land  as  yon  describe. 

(c  d)  Muck  thrown  out  in  autumn  should  not 
be  in  heaps  so  large  as  to  prevent  its  freezing  solid. 
When  the  ashes  is  mingled  with  it  all  lumps  should 
be  broken  and  thrown  out. 
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(e.)  We  think  not — ^the  value  of  coal  ashesy  how- 
erer,  hat  not  been  satislactorily  tested. 

Will  yon  experiment  upon  theae  suggestionB, 
and  giTe  us  the  result,  especially  as  regards  the 
coal  ashesy  tried  by  the  side  of  the  leached  wood 
aahesy  all  other  things  bebg  equal  P 


JPvt  Ike  New  Sngland  Fumtr. 

STATE  BOABS  OF  AOBIOVLTVBE, 

nr  COIG9ECIION  wim  the  siaxe  fasx,  wxsiboso*. 

Ms.  Ennoa : — Befienng  that  much  enor  ann 
ivefudice  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  id 
regard  to  the  State  Board  of  Agrioulture,  and  its 
operations  upon  the  State  Farm,  I  have  thought 
that  an  exposition  of  the  ikcts  in  relation  to  the 
tame  might  not  be  uninlerestrng  to  many  of  your 
numerous  readers,  or  unserviceable  to  the  general 
cause  of  upjculture,  whieh  your  oolumns  so  ably 
aeem  to  aovanoe. 

If  I  mistake  not,  I  had  the  pleasore  of  making, 
through  the  medium  of  your  oolumns,  the  original 
snggeetion  of  the  propriety  and  expedieney  of  plao> 
ing  the  State  Farm  under  the  charge  of  the  State 
Bourd  of  Agriculture.  I  therefore  feel  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  interset  in  the  results  wlnoh  hare 
thus  for  been  reaEisd  through  the  practical  adop- 
tion of  the  idea. 

In  order  to  a  clear  vklerstanding  of  Che  whole 
matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert,  as  the  sayinff 
ia,  to  ^first  principles,''  and  show  the  nature  and 
derign  of  the  oonneotbn  which  exists  between  the 
State  Board  of  Agrioalture  and  the  State  Farm ; 
whieh  I  cannot  do  in  a  clearer  manner  than  by 
quollnff  from  the  yery  able  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1855,  which  report, 
by  the  way,  I  fear  nas  fUlen  into  tiie  hands  of  but 
comparatively  few  fermers. 

*<T1m  fiurm  In  qnealioa,"  iSTf  tfie  lepoit,  *'w»f  conneoted 
wiUi  tlie  Bute  Befonn  Sdiool,  for  Uie  poipOM  of  lapplying 
nUk  nd  «Chtr  iwoea«iir  prodoeto,  mad  sflSgrdiiis  besHky  and 
nsefol  emplQTinent  to  the  boy*.  It  oontalni  abont  186  aorei 
beantiftaUy  located,  andenbraoing  a  Tarletj  of  loUa.  B7  the 
aet  eetabUshbic  that  Insdtation,  thif  fturm  wat  placed  under 
tte  charge  of  the  Board  of  Troeteei.  Ai  the  namber  of  in- 
natea  of  the  eohool  rapldlj  Inereaaed,  it  waa  found  that  the 
falthftil  tnperlntendenoe  and  management  of  the  inetitnUon 
demanded  much  time  and  care,  and  that  the  fturm  not  nnfre- 
qneBtij  interfered  with  the  perfonDaace  of  dotiee  more  im- 
medialelj  oonnected  with  the  eohool.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Board  of  Agrfcnitare.  a  body  so  oonttituted  as  to  preient  fair- 
It  every  elaee  of  agneoltaral  knowledge  In  tlie  State,  were  de- 
sirooa  of  doing  lomething  by  way  of  enerimen^  to  advanoe 
the  eanae  of  praotlcal  agnealtare.  Finding  the  Iroetees.  alio 
deilrova  of  being  relieved  fkrom  the  care  and  responelbinty  of 
the  Cerm  under  their  ohaige,  they  resolved,  after  carefU  con* 
sIderaUon,  to  petition  the  Legislatare  in  eonjonction  with  the 
Tmstees,  for  an  act  aothorizing  the  tiaasfer  of  tlw  turn  into 
their  hands. 

•»The  Committee  of  the  Legislatare  to  whom  this  petition 
was  referred,  made  a  report  in  which  they  state  that,  The 
Tmstees  of  the  State  Befonn  Behool,  |snd  the  State  Board  of 
Agrlenltnre,  are  both  children  and  agents  of  the  State ;  both 
Boards  were  instttoted,  and  both  labor  for  the  same  end,  the 
good  of  the  State.  The  only  qnestion  is,  which  Board  can 
meet  conveniently  and  profitably  hare  charge  of  a  particular 

Ertion  «f  State  property  '  Heretofore,  the  ferm  has  been 
proved  and  coltlvated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  hae  famished  oonsamers  of  all  its  prodneta,  witn  the  ex- 
eepUon  of  saiall  quantities  of  firnit.  Im.  .  which  have  been  sent 
to  market.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  agricultural  products 
wQl  be  required  for  the  establishment,  and  it  is  believed  that 
uMder  the  best  management  a  mvuh  larger  amount  may  be 
pmdneed  without  proportionate  increase  of  expense.  Further 
permanent  improvements  are  required,  and  ou^  to  be  made 
under  either  BoaM. 

^As  the  State  comranes  all  the  prednds  of  the  turn,  no 
money  can  be  realised  from  their  sale,  and  consequently  the 
State  man  furnish  faods  to  make  necessary  Improvements. 
and  pay  ouneni  expenses.    The  members  of  the  t^o  Boards 


are  unanimous  In  their  views,  and  an  arrangement 
plated  by  which  the  Tmstees  of  the  Reform  School 
stipulated  price,  furnish  boys  to  work  upon  the  fam 
a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  been  heretofore  fo\ 
pedient  or  profitable  to  employ  them  In  agricultural  . 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  supply  the  institution 
milk,  vegetables,  and  other  necessary  products  of  the  fV 
do  the  cartage  of  coal,  Iec.    Thus  the  labor  of  the  boys  niid 
the  products  of  the  ferm  wHl  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  substantially  as  heretolbre.  only  under  diflbrent  di- 
rections.   The  bulk  of  the  turn  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  usual  improved  modes  of  cultivation, 
while  a  small  portion  will  be  devoted  to  experinenls  of 
whieh  we  have  spoken. 

"The  result  was  that  an  aet  waa  passed  by  the  Legislatnre 
of  18M.  authorising  the  transfer  in  accordance  with  the  peU- 
tion.  A  contract  was  duly  made  expressing  the  wishes  and 
intentions  both  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  aooordanoe  with  the  law,  and  sinoe  the  ilrst  of  April, 
1864,  the  fann  has  been  under  the  charge  ofthe  Board  of  Agri- 
oulfeae.*' 

Such  were  the  views  and  ihteryiews  with  which 
the  State  Farm  was  transferred  to  the  charse  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  objects,  it  wOl  be 
perceiTed,  were  simply  two— the  first  being  better 
to  serre^  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  institution 
with  which  it  is  connected — ihe  other  to  institute, 
as  opportunity  should  permit,  some  experiments 
with  a  view  to  the  aayancement  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  The  former  was  primtuy  and  espe- 
cial— ^the  latter  secondary  and  subordinate. 

Nearly  three  ^ears  have  now  elapsed,  and  thd 
first  question  which  arises  in  the  minds  of  most 
persons  is,  ^has  il  paid^  ?"— or  in  other  words,  what 
has  the  Board  of  Agriculture  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  State,  as  represented  by  the  Re- 
form School,  or  as  represented  by  the  general  in- 
terests of  agriculture — in  return  K>r  the  pecuniary 
means  with  which  it  has  been  instrusted  by  the 
Commonwealth  P  As  most  persons  measure  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  by  its  immediate  results 
in  dollars  and  cents,  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
this  branch  of  the  question  first,  leaving  the  other 
to  be  considered  at  a  future  time. 

Th6  first  year's  operations  of  the  Board  upon  the 
farm  were  much  impured  by  the  lateness  of  the 
season  at  which  the  arrangement  for  the  transfer 
ofthe  farm  were  consummated.  However,  let  us  see 
how  the  operations  of  that  year  affected  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  directly,  in  dollars  and  cents.  I 
first  cbarjpe  the  Board  of  Agriculture  with  all  the 
means  with  which  it  was  furmshed  by  the  State, 
viz.: — 

To  LeglslaUve  appropriation  from  State  Treaioiy,  9^,000  00 

Cash  from  Trustees  State  Befonn  Stihool,  1,704  M 

Labor  of  b^s  firom  Bef orm  School,  S88 10 

Board  of  formers,  Aumished  by  Beform  School,  602  43 

Sundry  items  from  State  Beform  School,  4S8  04 

io,e87  8i 
And  I  credit  the  Board  with  all  returns  mad* 
directly  to  the  State  in  dollars  and  cents,  via. : — 

By  produce  of  fitnn ,  together  with  labor  of  men  and 

teams,  tarnished  to  Befbnn  Sehool,  $»MfS  Ift 

By  new  buildings,  vis. :  piggery,  slaughter  hcnse, 

tool  house,  work  shops  and  granarr,  8,006  07 

By  other  permanent  Improvemente,  soon  at  atone 

walls,  clearing  land  of  stone,  iM. ,  1,000  00 

By  increased  value  of  personal  propertr  of  the 
ferm  in  live  stock,  forming  tools  and  produce 
onhand,  S,ttOOO 

$10,117  07 
Showing  a  balance  In  fovor  ofthe  Board  of  $410  SO. 

For  the  operations  of  1855, 1  again  charge  the 
Board- 


To  Legislative  appropriation, 

Gash  from  Tmstees  Beform  Sehool, 
Labor  of  bors  frmn  Beform  School, 
Sundry  items  from  State  Reform  School, 


$6,000  00 

8S4B7 

S,fi«dlO 

820  87 

$10,210  84 
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B7  produce  of  fkrm  and  labor  of  mea  and  teami 

farnUhed  to  Beform  School,  4,210  84 

Bj  permanent  improTements—radi  at  new  reier- 

Toir,  trenohlog  and  draining  of  land,  &o.,  8,849 10 

By  Inereased  Talne  of  persoaal  property  of  the  farm 

•inoe  the  oommencement  of  the  year,  9,560  71 


$10,125  86 
Showing  a  balance  agalnit  the  Board  of  $04 19. 

For  the  operations  of  1856,  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriated, but  half  the  8um  of  the  two  previous 
years,  to.  : — 


To  Leglelatlye  appropriation, 

Labor  of  boyi  from  State  Reform  School, 
Sundry  items  from  State  Reform  School, 
Cash  from  Tnuteee  Reform  School, 

Cm. 

By  prodaoe  and  labor  of  men  and  teams  for  Re- 

fbrm  School, 
By  permanent  improvemeats. 
lanreaacd  Talae  of  personal  property  of  farm, 

■Icce  commencement  of  (he 


year. 


Balance  against  the  Bond^ 


$8,00800 

8,000  00 

414  80 

8,855  84 

$8,87014 

$4,065  44 
2,175  56 

475  00 

$•,715  99 
1,56415 

$8,27014 

The  question  is  asked  why  the  operations  of  the 
farm  were  not  as  profitable  in  1855  and  1856,  as 
in  1854  ?  The  answer  is,  that  in  1854  there  was 
worked  upon  the  iarm  an  ayerage  of  but  42  boys 
daUy  for  eight  months,  while  in  1855,  the  aterage 
number  worked  upon  the  fkrm  daily,  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  was  150 ;  this  great  increase  in  the 
employment  of  boys,  all  to  be  accounted  for  at  ten 
cents  per  day  of  nominally  six  hours,  but  ^racti- 
cally,  but  about  five,  did  not  yield  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  products  of  tne  farm,  for  several 
reasons;  one  was  that  at  least  fifty  of  this  in- 
creased number  of  boys  were  too  small  to  perform 
an  amount  of  labor  worth  eten  the  time  of  the 
men  employed  to  oyersee  and  take  care  of  them — 
and  secondly,  a  greater  number  of  men  were  nec- 
essary to  OTersee  this  increased  number  of  boys, 
and  all  of  the  men  employed  must  be  of  a  higher 
grade  than  ordinary  farm  laborers.  The  amount 
paid  for  labor  in  1854,  exclusiye  of  the  labor  of 
l>oys,  was  $2764  58,  while  the  amount  paid  for  labor 
in  1855,  exclusiye  of  labor  of  boys,  was  (4214  22, 
showing  an  excess  paid  for  labor  of  men  in  1855 
oyer  that  of  the  preyious  year  of  $1449  64.  An- 
other reason  yras  the  untoward  season  of  1855,  for 
some  of  the  chief  productr,  especially  hay  and  Li- 
dian  com.  The  same  reasons  wiu  apply  with 
equal  force,  for  the  apparent  deficiency  for  1856, 
for  although  the  season  has  been  good  for  hay  and 
com,  it  has  been  unfayorable  for  the  root  crop,  es- 
pecially potatoes.  But  the  chief  reason  of  the 
peater  deficiency  of  1856  is  the  fitct  that  the  Leg^ 
islature  did  not  appropriate  but  half  ^e  Bum  to 
carry  on  the  farm  ana  make  necessary  improye- 
ments,  that  it  did  for  the  two  years  preyious.  This 
exhibit,  howeyer,  is  by  no  means  intended  to  show 
all  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  up- 
on the  faxm,  in  either  income  or  expenditure,  but 
to  show  what  those  operations,  for  all  purposes, 
haye  actually  cost  the  Commonwealth.  No  one 
who  at  all  understands  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  instiiution  with  which  the  farm  is  connected, 
can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  farm,  either 
when  under  the  charge  of  the  Trustees,  or  since, 
could  be  carried  on  as  a  money-making  concern,  or 
with  the  same  results  in  dollars  and  cents  as  ordi- 
nary farming.  The  object  of  connecting  the  fiurm 
with  the  institution  was  not  to  makjt  mon^f  but  to 


Mp  make  menj  out  of,  more  or  less,  sickly  speci- 
mens of  humanity.  We  must  discard,  tlien,  onoe 
for  all,  the  idea  of  direct  profit  in  dollars  and  cents 
in  carrying  on  this  farm.  Although,  contrary  to 
all  reasonable  expectations,  we  haye  seen  from  the 
aboye  exhibit,  woich  is  drawn  from  a  perfectly  re- 
liable source,  that  the  State  has  had  its  fkrm  car* 
ried  on  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  past 
three  years,  yielding  all  the  adyantaffes,  at  an  iii- 
creasea  rate,  for  which  it  was  intended,  at  an  ayep* 
age  annual  expense  of  bat  (886  16.  And  if  we 
deduct  from  tne  exhibit  the  amount  allowed  for 
the  labor  of  the  boys,  for  the  three  years,  amount- 
ing to  $5448  20,  and  which  nominally  cost  tlw 
State  nothing,  we  find  the  farm  operations  to  haye 
resulted  in  an  ayerage  annual  profit  actually  going 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  of 
$1429  9L 

When  we  conuder  all  the  disadyanta^  under 
which  the  Board  has  carried  on  its  operations  upon 
the  farm,  the  extent  of  the  operations  requirea  at 
their  hands,  tosether  with  their  limited  peemiiary 
means,  we  shalC  I  think,  render  them  credit  for 
the  judicious  manner,  so  far  at  least  as  dollars  and 
cents  are  concerned,  in  which  they  haye  discharged 
the  trust  confided  to  them. 

I  haye  said  nothinjjp  of  the  yalue  of  the  agnciil- 
tural  experiments  which  haye  bem  conducted  upoo 
the  farm,  or  of  the  improyements  which  haye  been 
made  in  the  arrangements  and  business  of  the  fans. 
Of  these,  I  hope  to  haye  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing at  an  early  conyenient  future.  It  is  salient 
for  the  present  to  remark,  that  whateyer  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  done  with  a  yiew  to  adyanoe 
the  general  interests  of  ugriculture,  one  thing  is 
certam,  and  that  is,  that  these  efforts  be  their  yalue 
much  or  little,  haye  not  cost  the  State^  in  reality,  a 
single  farthing.  a 

Wiulbaro\Dee.,  1856^ 
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ISSV8TBT  OP  MAB8ACHTJSETT8. 

I  haye  been  ^yored  with  the  handsome  yolumv 
of  more  than  600  pages,  published  under  the  caiw 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  commonwealth  compiled  fh)m 
the  returns  made  up  to  June,  1855.  When  I  look  at 
these  in  the  aggregate,  and  compare  them  with 
the  returns  of  any  other  community  within  my 
knowledge,  well  may  it  be  said,  what  a  hiye  of  in* 
dustnr  is  here !  But  when  I  analyze  the  particu* 
lars,  1  see  that  the  returns,  as  stated,  only  serye  to 
show  the  error*  and  df/eitncUs,  compared  with  the 
reality*  Compare,  for  instance,  the  products  of 
Indian  com  at  Springfield,  19  bushels  per  acre,  and 
at  South  Danyers,  42  bushels  per  acre.  Oan  any 
one  belieye  that  the  products  of  one  of  these  plfto- 
es  are  more  than  double  those  at  the  other  P  Com- 
pare, also,  tlie  products  of  onions  at  South  Dan- 
yers, 410  bushels  per  acre,  and  at  Xorthfield,  115» 
and  more  than  double,  also,  in  fayor  of  South  Dan- 
yers. Now,  Springfield  and  Northfield  are  fiiM 
towns,  situate  on  the  borders  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, with  as  good  a  natural  soil  and  adyanta- 
ges,  as  South  Danyers ;  therefore,  I  think  them 
must  haye  been  some  error  in  the  estimate  of  tha 
products  of  these  towns.  I  know  that  those  of  my 
own  town  are  not  oyerstated — ^that  42  bushels  of 
Indian  com  per  acre,  and  410  bushels  of  onions 
per  acre,  are  yery  near  the  ayerage  producti<HU 
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Tfiese  instances  are  hit  mpon  kt  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  Tolume.  Without  doabt,  other  inequalities 
oonld  readily  be  found.  I  name  them,  not  for  Uie 
purpose  of  finding  fault,^  but  to  show,  the  absolute 


necessitv  of  careful  revision,  to  make  such  publica 
tkms  of  any  wue.    This  is  my  amusement  in  one 
of  the  coldest  days  I  have  ever  known — ^the  mer- 
cunr  haying  been  this  morning  22  deg.  below  zero, 
and  being  now  at  nearly  18  below. 
Jan.  23, 1857.  South  Daitvers. 


LBeiSLATITB  AGBIOVLTVBAL  HBBI- 

IHO. 

[Riroan»  vo&  m  F^axnt  bt  H.  E.  Booiwbu.] 

The  Hiird  of  the  series  of  Legislatiye  Agricultu* 
ral  meetings  was  held  on  Tuesday  erening,  as  usu- 
al, ix^  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  Tery  respectable  number  of  gentlemen  were 
present,  though  fewer  than  it  is  desirable  to  see  at 
these  important  meetings.  The  subject  for  consid- 
etation  was,  «<Neat  StodL,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  diflferent  breeds  to  the  Soil  and  Climate  of  this 
GommoQwealth." 

The  meetbg  was  opened  prompUy  at  7  o'doek,  at 
which  time  His  Honor  laeut.  Governor  Benchley 
was  introduced  as  the  Chairman,  by  Hon.  John 
Brooks,  of  Princeton.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
address  the  xoeeting  as  follows : 

Mr,  Prendentf  and  Gentlemen: — In  accepting 
the  invitation  to  preside  over  the  deliberaticm  of 
this  body,  on  tins  occasion,  it  is  due  to  those  pres- 
ent, and  myself,  to  say,  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  any  information  that  I  might  be  able  to  impart, 
or  expeiience  that  I  have  had  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters; but  official  position  merely,  I  presume,  was 
the  cause  of  selection. 

C3ov.  Bbnchley  then  spoke  in  general  terms,  of 
&rming  as  an  occupation,  and  of  his  appreciation 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  wishing  that  he  were  one  of 
the  &vored  number.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
of  their  gratuitous  efforts,  and  said  that  "if  they 
were  to  ask  an  appropriation  of  the  Legislature, 
withholding  would  not  enrich  the  State  and  giving 
^11  not  impoverish  it"  There  is  one  other  topic 
to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  for  it  may  become  a  topic 
for  consideration  before  this  Society  before  long. 
It  is,  as  to  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  organiz- 
ing a  State  Agricultural  Society.  If  I  understand 
it  aright,  the  proposition  is,  to  hold  Fairs  annually ; 
if  so,  in  the  absence  of  any  argument  as  yet  ad- 
vanced, I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  propo- 
sition is  an  unfavorable  one.  It  is  understood  that 
the  State  Annual  Fair  is  to  do  away  with  the  Coun- 
ty Fairs.  I  certainly  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
decided  disadvantage  to  the  agricultural  interest 
of  fhe  Sute.  There  are  hundreds  who  attend  the 
County  Fairs,  who  would  not  be  able  to  gu  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  State  every  year — farmers  of 
small  means,  just  the  very  class  who  shcmld  re* 


oeive  the  information  and  encouragemx 
derived  through  Agricultural  Fairs  and 
If  there  should  be  but  one  Annual  Fair,  th 
be  one  .address,  consequently  less    ini 
would  be  diffused.    Whereas,  there  are  seural  de- 
livered annually  at  the  various  County  Fairs,  under 
the  present  arrangement. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  organise  a  JState  So- 
ciety, and  hold  State  Fairs  once  in  five  years. 
Such  an  arrangement,  I  can  conceive,  would  be  an 
advanUge  to  the  farmers  of  the  State ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  good  policy  tp  diBContinue 
the  annual  county  flurs. 

Mr.  Asa  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  enumer- 
ated the  great  and  numerous  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  milk  cows.  A  small  family,  with  real 
economy,  can  live  on  half  the  expense,  with  a  good 
milk  cow,  that  they  can  without  one.  As  an  inci- 
dent to  show  the  value  of  milk,  he  stated  that  sixty- 
two  years  ago,  two  brothers  went  trom  North  Read- 
ing up  into  Wilmington  and  agreed  to  take  an 
island  of  CoL  Langdon  and  plant  it  *'to  the  halves.** 
They  had  four  small  oxen — there  were  no  large 
ones  in  those  days — and  a  farrow  cow,  with  a  bushel 
of  Indian  meal.  On  that  meal  and  the  milk  of 
that  cow,  they  lived  till  they  had  plowed  and  plant- 
ed ten  acres  of  corn. 

As  to  the  breeds  of  cattle  he  would  not  say 
much ;  but  he  disputed  the  idea  which  some  have, 
that  we  have  no  native  breed.  We  certainly  have 
those  that  may  as  properly  be  called  native  cattle, 
as  any  men  here  may  be  called  native  men.  And 
as  to  the  profit  from  the  different  breeds,  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  any  imported  cow  that  has  done  as 
well  as  a  native  cow  has,  as  a  milker. 

Simon  Brown,  of  Concord,  said  all  kinds  of 
cattle  may  be  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  but 
some  much  more  easily  than  others.  We  have  a 
class  of  cattle,  called  by  some  native,  and  by  some, 
common  cattle ;  and  if  there  were  any  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  cattle  to  which  these  terms 
apply,  he  did  not  understand  what  it  was.  All  these 
are  acclimated,  and  will  do  well  if  well  fed  and 
housed,  in  any  portion  of  New  England.  The 
Durham  cattle,  as  a  distinct  breed,  were  first  spoken 
of;  and  these,  it  was  said,  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
short-homed  and  long-homed.  By  some  they  are 
much  esteemed,  who  say  they  are  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  climate.  Where  there  is  rank  grass  for 
feed  they  are  found  to  be  very  profitable  for  beef. 
This  is  particularly  trae  in  some  of  the  southern, 
western  and  middle  States.  But  transfer  them  to 
New  England,  where  the  feed  is  often  short,  and 
they  would  not  do  as  welL  Under  &vorable  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  fbe  cattle  for  beef.  Mr. 
Brown  said  th&t  a  few  years  since  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  exambe  the  stock  of  CoL  Capron,  of 
Md.,  who  had  reclaimed  a  fkrm  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  making  the  old  worn-out  tobacco 
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hndB  produce  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  Durhams  of  his  stock  were  exceedingly  fine ; 
but  a  DeTon  animal,  fed  in  the  same  way,  was 
quite  inferior,  and  was  kept,  Col.  C.  said»^to  afford 
a  contrast  He  would  not  accept  a  herd  of  Devon 
cattle  and  propagate  them.  But,  said  Mr.  Bbowk, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  Durham  stock  would 
not  do  as  well  here.  The  Devons  are  wholly  un- 
like the  Durhams,  in  color,  form,  and  Tery  often  in 
temper.  The  former  are  smaller,  quick  in  motion, 
good  travellers,  and  perhaps  make  the  best  woi^* 
bg  oxen  we  have.  Some  native  cattle  may  be  as 
good ;  but  of  five  hundred  Devons  and  five  hundred 
natives,  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of  excellent 
workers  among  the  Devons. 

As  to  the  climate  of  Massachusetts,  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  better  in  the  world  for  cattle 
or  man.  It  is  certainly  better  than  that  of  the 
western  States.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
our  climate  in  the  autumnal  months.  The  Here- 
fords  have  also  been  introduced  here.  They  ase 
usually  marked  with  a  while  face,  and  some 
writer  has  said  they  have  shorter  legs  than  Dur- 
ham or  Devons.  But  after  all,  almost  every- 
thing depends  on  the  manner  in  which  cattle  are 
taken  care  of,  after  having  obtained  such  a  breed 
as  you  are  not  ashamed  to  have  seen  on  your  6am, 
More  pains  should  be  taken  to  rear  good  cows  for 
milk,  so  that  there  may  be  less  importation  from 
neigboring  States.  Those  who  have  good  cows 
should  raise  the  handsomest  heifer  calves.  If  more 
attention  was  given  to  the  rearing  of  good  heifers 
from  cows  ( hat  are  good  milkers,  we  should  soon 
liave  the  whole  number  of  150,000  or  180,000 
cows  in  this  State,  of  the  very  best  kind,  and  all 
our  neat  stock  would  be  greatly  improved.  There 
were  several  other  breeds  which  he  would  leave 
others  to  remark  upon.  In  concluding,  Mr.  BiiowM 
hoped  gentlemen  who  have  given  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  would  give  their  opinion  upon 
the  question  whether  it  is  best  that  heifers  should 
come  in  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMiNSTEB  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Brown  would  consider  the  pure  Devons  as  the 
best  for  work. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  did  not  suppose  we  could 
find  many  pure  Devons ;  but  in  his  remarks  he  had 
referred  to  those  in  which  the  Devon  blood  largely 
prevuls,  in  combination  with  that  of  other  stock. 

Mr.  Wehieuell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  thought  there  were  no  better 
working  cattle  to  be  found  in  this  country  than  we 
have  in  Massachusetts.  He  had  travelled  through 
some  of  the  western  States,  and  in  Illinois  particu- 
larly, he  found  the  Durham  cattle  to  be  the  best 
He  thought  that  breed  might  properly  be  styled 
Che  nobility  of  the  cattle  kind.  Probably  they 
nave  never  been  equalled,  either  in  beauty  or  touch. 
But  the  working  cattle  in  Illinois  are  generally 


small,  and  as  poor  as  Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  *  The 
question  whence  came  the  nadve  stock  of  New 
England  was  then  touched  upon.  The  cattle  im- 
ported by  the  Plymouth  Colony  he  thought  Were 
generally  Devons.  Mr.  Mason  imported  into  New 
Hampshire  a  large  number  of  cattle  from  DeiH 
mark.  They  were  of  a  yellow  color.  Some  of 
his  stock  was  introduced  into  this  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. With  reference  to  the  milking  qualities 
of  cattle,  he  did  not  believe  that  any  had  ever  been 
imported  that  had  been  equal  to  some  of  our  native 
stock.  The  Oakes  cow,  of  Danvers,  was  referred 
to  as  one  that  no  imported  cow  had  ever  equalled. 
Mr.  Wetherell  closed  by  urging  all  farmen  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  nosing  of  good,  cows, 
and  to  experiments  to  show  what  cows  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  profit  from  the  same  amount  of 
feed.  As  to  the  Ayrshire  cows,  he  sud  that  a 
writer,  describing  the  cattle  of  Scotland  in  1790, 
made  no  mention  of  them ;  but  another  writer  in 
1825  describes  them  as  being  rather  inferior. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  CuUivatar,  followed.  He 
thought  there  were  several  breeds  of  cattle  import- 
ed at  Plymouth.  The  description  given  of  the 
cattle  imported  there,  is  quite  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Devons,  in  many  respects.  Some  were  said  to 
be- red,  one  was  said  to  have  a  white  back,  one  was 
brindle  and  one  was  brown.  As  the  Devons  have 
always  been  red,  evidently  the  cattle  at  Plymouth 
were  not  Devons  generally.  Where  they  were  ob- 
tained is  not  known.  They  corresponded  more 
nearly  to  the  cattle  of  Wales  or  Cornwall  than  to 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Mr.  Howard  referred  particularly  to  the  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Seieldon, 
of  Wilmington,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  what  ht 
has  done  to  show  the  advantage  of  raising  native 
cattle.  With  reference  to  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  he 
said  they  were  known  for  a  long  time  as  the  Don- 
lop  breed,  taking  their  name  from  a  family  that 
first  introduced  them  from  England.  Under  that 
name  they  were  highly  celebrated.  The  Oakes  cow 
which  had  been  referred  to,  he  said,  never  had  a 
calf  that  was  good  for  milk,  though  she  had  jeveiml 
heifer  calves. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Fitch,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Sheffield,  considered  the 
Durhams  as  far  superior  to  other  cattle  for  beef, 
where  the  feed  was  suited  to  them ;  Imt  for  work 
he  preferred  a  cross  of  Devon  and  native  cattle,  or 
better  still,  with  an  addition  of  some  Durham  blood 
to  the  mixture.  Pure  Durhams  are  not  adapted 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  State.  They  do  well 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut ;  but  as  workera 
they  are  dull,  and  not  equal  to  the  mixed  stock  of 
Devon,  Native  and  Durham.  As  milkers,  too,  the 
Durhams  are  inferior ;  he  never  knew  a  pore  Dur- 
ham that  would  be  called  an  excellent  cow  for 
milk.    He  preferred  to  have  his  heifers  come  in  at 
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two  yean  old  and  remain  &rrow  Ihe  next  year. 
The  farmers  of  Massachusetts  should  be  careful  in 
selecting  the  best  of  their  calTca  from  their  best 
milk  cows,  for  raising. 

Mr.  Brown  inquired  of  Mr.  FrrCH  if  he  decid- 
edly preferred  the  practice  of  having  his  heifers  go 
fiurrow  the  third  year,  to  which  he' replied  that  he 
did,  that  the  experience  of  himself  and  of  his  father 
before  him  had  convinced  him  that  was  the  better 
way. 

Mr.  Weihebell  inquired  of  Mr.  Howard  if 
the  Donlop  cattle  referred  to  by  him  were  not  in 
fibct  the  short-homed  Durham  breed,  imported  to 
Scotland  from  England,  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Dunlopi 

Mr.  Howard  replied,  that  he  understood  the 
Duke  of  HamUton  first  introduced  the  breed  of 
cattle  which  were  afterwards  called  Dunlop ;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  short- 
homed  breed,  and  were  afterwards  crossed  with  the 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Wethebell  read  an  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Ayrshire  stock,  from  a  work  by  a 
Mr.  Stephens,  to  which  Mr.  Howard  responded, 
that  the  woik  was  a  compilation  from  English 
works,  and  by  a  man  who  was  much  prgudiced 
against  the  Jersey  breed,  so  much  so  as  not  to  state 
the  facts  fairly.  As  to  the  beef  of  Durham  cattle, 
he  said  it  was  well  understood  that  in  the  principal 
markets  in  London,  it  was  sold  for  a  cent  |)er  pound 
less  than  that  from  other  stock. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor,  of  Dan  vers,  was  ver}'  much 
gratified  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Sheffield,  (Mr.  Fitch ;  )  he  liked  to  hear  the  practi- 
eal  farmers  relate  their  experience ;  he  did  not  be- 
lieve ihat  gentlemen  who  speak  so  much  of  what 
the  books  have  told  them  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  in 
our  country,  knew  quite  so  much  as  they  some- 
times suppose  they  do.  The  first  inquiry  when  a 
young  farmer  is  to  stock  his  farm  with  cows,  should 
be,  for  what  he  wants  cows ;  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  want  them  for  the  milk,  eiiher 
to  be  sold  as  milk  or  to  be  converted  into  butter 
and  cheese.  The  Jersey  cows  would  }ield  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk, 
but  they  cannot  be  obtained  for  any  reasonable  price. 
From  his  own  experience  he  had  found,  when  he 
inquired  as  to  the  cost  of  feeding  different  breeds, 
as  to  their  character  and  their  products,  no  better 
cows  than  those  of  the  common  New  England  stock. 
His  neighbors  in  Essex  county  generally  regarded 
them  in  the  same  manner.  He  did  not  believe  any 
stock  could  be  found  better  adapted  to  our  farms 
than  that.  As  examples  of  the  excellence  of  ft,  he 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  stock  of  forty  cows  kept 
for  milk  on  the  Burleigh  farm,  which  averaged  ver}* 
nearly  a  gallon  per  day  throughout  the  whole  year — 
three  hundred  and  sixty  two  gallons  per  cow. 
Another  farmer  kept  fifty  cows  which  averaged  five 


quarts  per  day  through  the  year ;   and  they  were 

the  old  fashioned  quarts  that  loere  quarU,  not  such 

as  modem  legislative  wisdom  had  decided  to  be 
quarts. 

CoL  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  said  he  did  not 
know  of  any  cattle  in  his  vicinity  which  could  not 
be  traced  to  some  imported  stock.  Many  varieties 
of  foreign  stock  have  been  imported,  and  they  are 
all  infused  at  present  in  the  stock  of  that  region. 
The  best  stock  that  he  had  seen  was  a  cross  of  the 
Alderaey  and  what  was  oaDed  native.  Those  cows 
will  give  about  a  gallon  per  day  through  the  year, 
without  extra  feed.  He  had  tried  some  experiments 
at  different  times  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  milk 
of  particular  cows  for  making  butter.  In  one  in- 
stance he  churned  a  gallon  of  milk  from  each  of  his 
cows,  and  he  found  the  butter  to  vary  from  ttoo  to 
eight  ounces.  He  preferred  not  to  have  his  heifbrs 
come  in  till  they  were  three  yean  old. 

Mr.  Sheldon  related  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment once  made  by  him  by  churning  the  cream 
from  the  milk  of  fifteen  heifers,  all  of  which  came 
in  during  the  same  week.  He  took  the  milk  of  the 
same  day  from  all  of  them,  and  he  found  that  in 
churning  it,  he  got  batter  in  three  minutes  from 
the  cream  of  one,  in  fifteen  minutes  from  that  of 
eleven,  and  it  took  two  hours  to  get  it  from  that  of 
some  of  the  other  three.  The  Oakes  cow  was  a  re- 
markable one,  but  he  thought  her  progeny  were 
spoiled  as  milkers  by  the  over-feeding  of  the  cow. 

Mr.  Proctor  agreed  that  the  failure  of  the  Oakes 
cow  to  rear  a  good  progeny  for  miik  was  owing  to 
her  high  keeping.  She  produced  484^  lbs.  of  but* 
ter  in  a  year,  and  her  high  feedmg  accounts  for  that 
also.  No  cow  can  be  expected  to  have  her  strength 
given  in  the  production  of  milk  and  progeny  equal 
to  herself  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Fulton,  of  Vermont,  did  not  believe 
the  re^ason  the  progeny  of  the  Oakes  cow  was  not 
good  for  milk  was  owing  to  her  highfeedmg ;  but 
he  thought  it  was  because  the  cow  had  no  character. 
If  she  really  had  character  her  high  keeping  could 
not  have  injured  the  milking  qualities  of  her  proge- 
ny. 

Mr.  FrrcH  concurred  with  the  view  taken  by 
Messrs.  Sheldon  and  Proctor.  If  the  strength  of  a 
cow  was  given  to  the  production  of  milk,  he  did 
not  believe  she  could  have  a  healthy  progeny. 

Mr.  Howard  could  not  agree  to  that  doctrine. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  progeny  of  the  Oakes 
cow  were  constitutionally  feeble;  they  were  only 
not  good  for  milk. 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  considered  it  more  impor- 
tant that  the  bull  should  be  from  a  cow  that  was 
good  for  milk  than  that  the  progeny  from  him 
should  be  so. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  with  reference  to  the  Illi* 
nois  cattle,  that  although  his  friend,  Mr.  Wetbeb* 
ell,  had  represented  them  as  inferior,  he  had  seer 
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the  Tery  finest  pair  of  oxen  that  he  ever  saw  at  the 
penitentiaty  in  that  State.  But,  said  he,  candor 
compels  me  at  the  same  time  to  say,  that  they  were 
raised  in  Massachusetts ! 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wabd,  of  Orange,  the  suhject 
was  continued  for  the  discussion  of  the  next  eve- 
ning, and  then,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

[If  those  persons  who  deny  the  utility  of  these 
meetings  would  attend  them  and  hear  all  that  is 
said,  we  have  no  doubt  their  opimons  would  soon 
be  changed.  See  the  benefit  that  might  be  derived 
from  a  single  experiment  like  that  tried  by  Mr. 
Sheldon,  where  he  churned  cream  separately  from 
fifteen  heifers,  and  found  it  nearly  impo6sU}le  to 
get  butter  at  all  from  three  or  four  of  them.  Such 
experiments  would  enable  us  to  put  each  cow  in 
he;  appropriate  place,  eicher  for  butter,  cheese  or 
milk. — ^Editob.] 


For  ike  New  BngUmd  Farwm. 

A  SHIFTLESS  FABME&. 

Mr..  Editor  : — It  is  a  cold,  dreary,  rainy  evening  j 
and  I  seat  mjrself  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  a 
neighbor,  who  is  a  slack,  shiftless  fellow. 

The  family  of  Mr.  J.  Slack  consists  of  himself,  a 
man  of  middle  age,  his  feeble  mother,  and  two  sis- 
ters ;  both  the  latter  are  past  thirty. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm  Mr.  S.  fully 
verifies  his  name ;  he  never  hoes  his  com  or  potatoes 
more  than  onoe,  and  sometimes  not  that;  he  sells 
his  manure,  and  cn^icfttt  his  land  with  ddtrpomr 
aut  consequently  his  crops  are  always  inferior,  and 
Bometijies  almost  nothing.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
he  has  some  potatoes  that  are  not  dug  even  now. 
He  had  one  neld  of  corn  that  he  did  not  harvest  at 
all,  and  he  oould  not  have  had  more  than  eight 
bushels  of  com  that  he  raised  this  year.  Since  I 
can  recollect,  he  has  not  had  more  than  one  cord 
of  wood  at  his  door  at  one  time.  In  the  summer 
season  he  ^ts  one  load  on  his  sled  and  then  lets  it 
stand  until  it  is  all  gone,  and  some  of  the  fence,  also, 
before  he  gets  any  more. 

His  farm  is  so  run  out  that  he  does  not  cut  any 
number-one  ha;^,  but  lets  it  stand  until  it  is  so 
moiurei  that  it  is  very  poor  hay.  He  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  most  farmers,  for  he  feeds  his  mowings 
deven  mofUhs  in  a  year,  and  cuts  a  crop  of  hay  too. 
There  are  no  sheds  or  other  shelter,  except  his 
bam,  around  his  yard,  in  which  his  cattle  frequently 
stay  several  hour's  in  a  cold  winter's  day,  looking 
as  though  they  never  knew  what  comfort  was. 
This  master  never  houses  his  wagons  or  vehicles 
of  any  kind,  but  thev  stand  out,  exposed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  heat  and  cold,  and  soaking,  and  drying,  al- 
ternately. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  all  I  have  said 
respectbg  this  man  is  truth,  and  much  more  might 
be  said  of  him.  8 n 

Ashby,  Dee.  11, 1850. 


ixation  was  effected  under  a  recent  statute,  and  a 
Constitution  and  Ry-Laws  were  adopted.  The  of- 
ficers elected  were,  Tkedkbick  Holbrook,  Pren- 
dent ;  Edwin  Hammond,  J.  W.  Colbubn,  Henbt 
S.  Morse,  and  Henrt  Ketes,  Vice  Presidents ; 
E.  B.  Chase,  H.  U.  Baxter,  Jacob  Scott,  Jona.  R. 
Potter,  Nathan  Cushing,  David  Hill,  John  Gfrego- 
ry,  John  Jackson,  J.  W.  Vail,  Directors ;  J.  A. 
Beckwith,  Middlebury,  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
Charles  Cummings,  Brattleboro',  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Edward  Seymour,  Vergennes,  Treasurer. 


Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society. 

rhe  Annnal  meeting  of  this  Society  took  pbce  at 
Middlebury  on  the  8th  of  January.    A  new  organ- 


DTDIAH  CWBV. 

We  have  ofteti  expressed  our  sense  of  obligatioD 
to  the  Old  Massachusetlt  Society  for  the  Promo^ 
tion  of  AgricvUurt,  for  the  noble  work  which  she 
effected  as  the  pioneer  of  the  cause  in  this  State. 
She  not  only  labored,  primarily,  herself,  laying  her 
own  hands  hold  of  the  work,  but  she  started  other 
associations  into  being,  encouraging  and  sustaining 
them  in  the  days  of  tbeir  weakness.  Thus,  as  ear- 
ly as  1793,  she  issued  a  circular  to  men  in  Middle- 
sex county  distinguished  for  their  acquirements  in 
the  art,  and  whose  zeal  was  happily  blended  with 
their  knowledge,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  County  society  in  the  State.  This 
led  to  the  organization  of  other  associations,  and 
has,  in  part,  placed  Massadiusetts  in  a  prominent 
position  as  the  fosterbg  mother  of  agricultural  sd* 
ence  and  art. 

But  the  old  society  did  not  stop  here.  When 
through  the  application  of  skill,  of  carefully  tried 
experiments,  sometimes  of  an  expensive  character, 
it  had  acquired  facts  which  would  be  serviceable  to 
the  people  at  large,  it  gave  them  to  the  world  in  a 
series  of  publications  making  in  all  some  dozen  vol- 
umes. These  volumes,  to  this  day,  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  similar  publications,  in  the  value  of 
their  contents ;  and  we  should  find  it  difficult  now, 
to  refer  the  inquiring  farmer  to  more  practical,  lu- 
cid and  instractive  papers,  on  all  the  common  top- 
ics of  the  fiurm,  than  may  be  found  among  the  pa- 
pers of  Lowell,  Hussell,  Pickering,  Dexter, 
Winthrop,  Ames,  Cabot,  Lyman,  Tyng,  War- 
ren, Adams  and  others,  contained  in  the  volumes 
under  the  title  of  the  "Massadiusetts^gricultural 
Repository.** 

In  addition  to  these,  they  contain  amplf  pages 
from  the  best  English  and  French  writers,  such  as 
Somerville's  history  of  Merino  Sheep,  the  art  of 
destroying  Moles,  by  M.  Dralet,  keeper  of  the 
forest,  Toulouse ;  and  scientific  papers  on  the  sap 
qf  plants,  by  Vauquelin,  Dr.  Hales,  Knight, 
Qrew,  Malpighi  and  Duhamel.  Indeed,  the 
writings  of  most  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of 
about  that  time,  such  as  Sennedier,  Priestly, 
Saubsxtre,  Chaftal,  Hassenfratz,  and  others, 
are  freely  quoted  and  commented  upon.  No  great- 
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er  MTvloei  in  our  opinioQi  could  be  roDdered  the 
fimner  of  to-day,  than  to  aeleot  from  these  rich 
piMicationa  sufiBioient  matter  for  two  or  three  toI* 
umes,  handsomely  reprint,  and  with  a  copious  in- 
dezy  scatter  them  among  the  rural  population  of 
the  Commonwealth.  No  memorial  is  so  perma- 
nent and  valuable  to  posterity,  as  a  fiiithful  record 
and  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  associa- 
tuna  of  men.  If  the  old  society  is  not  as  active  as 
efae  once  was,  though  still  watchful  and  faiUiftil  to 

her  trust,  she  may  well  rest  upon  her  laurels,  while 
her  intelligent  and  sturdy  cnildren  through  her 

bene6cent  influence  gather  greatly  increased  har- 

Tests  from  their  enlightened  labor  and  skilL 

But  we  took  up  the  pen  merely  to  introduce 

from  the  first  volume  of  the  society's  publications 

the  following  table  of  the  growth  of  Indian  Corn, 

and  the  number  of  days  from  planting  for  each  pe- 

nod  of  growth: — 
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capital  substitute  for  rice— and  a  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre  I  ^Twenty-five  tons  of  most  excellent 
Ibdder,  every  bit  of  which  is  most  greedily  eaten 
by  animals'— farewell  to  all  lean  kine,  and  to  all 
squealing  pigs  I  The  brush  after  the  seed  is  taken 
out  makes  an  excellent  broom ;  the  husk  dyes  a 
beautiful  pink,  and  after  everything  is  squeezed  out, 
the  refuse  makes  an  excellent  paper.** 


For  the  New  Sttgland  Farmef. 

TBOTTIHG  AT  AOEIOULTmBt  AL  FAIBS. 


''All  Flesh  is  Obass."— A  writer  for  one  of 
onr  southern  agricultural  exchanges,  who  seriously 
commends  the  "sorgho  sucre"or  Chinese  sugar 
cane  as  a  most  invaluable  plant,  and  from  his  own 
experience,  honestly  advises  all  to  try  it  before 
they  cry  out  humbug,  makes  the  following  attempt 
''to  write  as  funny  as  he  can"  of  its  many  virtues : 
"Out  at  last !  Something  new  under  the  sun  has 
been  discovered.  Something  worth  talking  about 
— ^the  real  saccharine,  and  no  mistake.  It  will 
grow  on  any  sort  of  land,  aud  make  sugar  and 


syrupy    Three  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  per  acre; 

think  of  that.  Master  Brook.'    The  seed,  too,  a  I  committee,  and  for  this  purpose  only.    A  single 


Mb.  Editor  : — ^The  discussion  of  this  tc^ic  has 
become  quite  aniouited  among  our  agricultural  jour- 
nals, ai\d  even  the  political  and  literaiy  press  seems 
to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  controversy. 

Having  become  somewhat  interested  from  read- 
ing the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  A*.  E, 
Farmer,  and  occasionally  from  other  sources,  I  sub- 
mit  a  few  remarks  for  your  consideration,  although 
they  may  differ  sliffhtly  from  your  own  opinion,  or 
that  of  a  majority  m  your  correspondents,  who  seem 
to  have  an  undue  repugnance  to  all  "trials  of  speed," 
which  they  denounce  as  horse-racing,  and  look  up- 
on its  introduction  as  a  bomb  thrown  in  by  an  ene 
mv  which  will  soon  burst  and  carry  destruction  t6 
ail  our  fairs  and  cattle  shows. 

There  are  others,  at  the  other  extreme,  who  con- 
sider it  the  only  c*  tractive  feature^  and  therefore 
advocate  it  to  its  full  extent  Having  bestowed 
some  thought  upon  it,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  neither  the  abolition  nor  special  favoritism  will 
satisfy  the  patrons  of  our  fairs,  but  that  there  is  in 
termediate  f^ound  upon  which  the  two  extremes 
mav  meet  with  success. 

I  think  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  majority  that  the 
horse,  the  noblest  animal  of  the  brute  creation, 
should  be  excluded  from  our  cattle-shows  and  fairs. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  public 
regret  that  farmers  and  owners  of  fine  horses  did 
not  contribute  more  liberally  to  this  department  of 
the  exhibition,  and  efforts  were  made  to  bring  out 
a  more  extensive  show  of  our  fine  horses.  I  think 
you  were  sensible  of  this,  for  by  turning  to  the  issue 
of  Nov.  4, 1854, 1  find  the  following : 

"Why  is  so  little  attention  paid  to  horses  by  our 
agricultural  societies,  and  why  are  so  few  seen  at 
uur  cattle-shows,  while  the  horse  is  selling  in  the 
market  at  a  higher  price  than  siny  other  animal  P 
We  seldom  see  more  than  half  a  doaen  horses  at 
any  of  our  shows  and  frequently  there  is  not  one 
on  exhibition.  This  shows  a  defiiciency  somewhere. 
Either  sufficient  enooumgement  is  not  given  for 
good  horses,  or  there  are  but  few  animals  worthy 
of  bein^  shown  for  premium." 

It  being  desirable  then  that  the  horse  should  be 
on  exhibition,  the  question  arises — ^How  shall  he  be 
exhibited  so  as  to  do  justice  to  himself,  his  owner, 
and  the  society  for  whose  benefit  he  is  introduced  P 

The  owner  of  a  fine  animal  claims  the  highest 
premium  in  his  class,  but  the  claim  is  of  no  avail* 
The  committee  must  award  according  to  their  own 
judgment,  and  no  committee  ought  to  award  a  pre- 
mium on  a  horse  without  examining  him  in  all  the 
prominent  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  his 
value,  and  among  them  must  be  claned  speed. 

This  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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mile  would  be  safBcient,  unless  the  oompetiUon  be 
very  sharp.  I  think,  therefore,  no  premiums  should 
be  ofitrea,  which  would  have  the  effect  to  exclude 
the  best  horses,  unless  there  can  be  a  properly  oon- 
ducted  trial  of  speed. 

One  objection  is,  that  it  engenders  betting,  but  I 
think  not  as  a  matter  ot  course.  True,  it  may  be 
Aiade  the  subject  of  betting,  and  so  may  many  oth- 
er things  connected  with  every  exhibition  of  the 
kind.  A  man  may  bet  that  his  oxen  will  draw  a 
hundred  pounds  more  than  B's ;  or  that  his  cow 
will  yield  more  milk  in  a  ^ren  time  than  any  other 
on  exhibition;  or  that  his  swine  will  weigh  more 
than  C's,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue. 
But  if  betting  should  occur  among  some  few,  (al- 
though I  should  hope  it  might  not^  for  I  discounte- 
nance it,)  ouffht  the  society  to  be  held  answerable 
for  it?  I  thmk  not,  and  the  objection  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  exclude  him. 

I  have  been  looking  for  some  plan  which  your 
correspondents  who  are  so  bitterly  opposed  to  trot- 
tins  horses,  should  propose,  which  would  do  away 
with  the  objectionable  leatures,  and  secure  Uie  yal- 
uable,  but  while  they  are  so  ready  to  publish  their 
oondemnation  of  the  practice,  they  offer  no  plan  as 
a  remedy,  unless  it  be  implied  that  they  would  have 
all  trottmg  abolished.  Such  a  course  1  should  deem 
unwise.  Old  men  and  young,  matrons  and  maid- 
ens, do  like  to  see  the  lijrht  and  nimble  steps  of  a 
beautiful  trottins  horse.  They  come  from  the  farm 
and  the  shop,  where  they  haye  toiled  through  the 
heat  of  summer,  to  enjoy  a  gala-day,  and  they  find 
a  healthy  and  satisfactory  recreation  in  a  well-con- 
docted  agricultural  exhibition,  and  they  return  to 
their  fiurms  and  merchandise  to  await  with  interest 
the  return  of  their  State  and  County  festiyaL  To 
exclude  the  excitement  of  the  exhimtion  of  horses 
would  be  to  rob  it  of  one  of  its  most  attraotiye  fea- 
tures, and  would  also  have  a  decided  tendency  to 
multiply  Horn  Shatos  where  there  is  nothine  but 
trotting,  and  betting,  and,  I  may  add,  a  good  deal 
of  nroranity.  Our  youth  would  find  their  way  there, 
ana  instead  of  witnessing  a  fiur  and  orderly  trial  of 
speed  under  the  care  of  parents  or  guardians,  whose 
presence  and  dignity  would  senre  as  a  wholesome 
restraint,  they  woula  see  more  of  the  brute  in  man 
and  less  of  the  '^[>oetry  of  moUon"  in  the  horse. 
Would  it  not  therefore  pe  hx  better  to  seek  to  con- 
trol this  amusement  which  thus  far  has  been  foster- 
ed by  nearly  all  our  agricultural  societies,  and  con- 
sequently wXL  continue,  for  a  time  at  least,  rather 
than  disown,  and  cast  it  off  to  assume  a  more  reek- 
less,  exclusiye  and  objectionable  fbrm  P 

Some  have  thought  it  unmerciful,  and  as  "a  mer- 
dfttl  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,"  it  diould  be  looked 
upon  as  a  yiolatioa  of  this  scriptural  precept  I 
haye  yistted  seyeral  fidrs  this  season,  and  there  has 
been  trotting  at  each,  also  plowing  and  drawing 
matches,  anal  have  seen  no  trotting  that  appeared 
so  ''unmerciful,"  as  compelling  a  pair  of  oxen  under 
the  firee  use  of  the  lash  to  try,  and  try,  and  try  again, 
to  drag  a  ponderous  stone  that  would  require  ^e 
united  strenffth  of  two  yoke,  or  goading  a  pur  of 
cattle  to  perform  a  piece  of  plowing  in  twenty  min- 
utes, that  would  require  thirty  or  tbirty-fiye.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  decide  where  the  competition 
shall  be^n  and  where  end.  In  fhct  the  whole  ex- 
hibition IS  one  of  competition,  and  was  established 
for  the  oommendable  purpose  of  "proyoking  one 
another  to  good  woiAls,"  and  if  our  exhibitions  are 
left  in  the  umds  of  competent  men — ^men  of  digni- 


ty and  moral  character,  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
«n  ayalanehe  of  immondity  will  roll  aown  upon  m 
ai  a  2 :  40  spud  that  will  cruah  all  our  hopes  in  the 
good  our  annual  fairs  are  so  weU  calculated  to  iu^ 
part.  T.  a  a 

JSTashua,  A*.,  H.  Dec  22,  1856. 


For  the  Nem  England  Ft 

THOROVOH  DRAIHIHO. 

Mb.  Editob  s— Some  of  your  ootrespondciits 
are  praising  a  **farmer'8  life,"  who,  I  think,  would 
sing  a  dinerent  tune  were  they  on  a  mountain 
farm.  One  says,  "thorough  fannmg  will  pay  welL" 
Now,  sir,  that  man  has  uttle  if  any  idea  of  moun- 
tain farming,  where  much  of  the  land  answers  your 
description  of  New  Hampshire  land  in  a  late  nam* 
ber. 

What  is  called  thorough  draining  on  most  of 
our  lands  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Subsoil- 
ing,  if  not  wholly  out  of  the  question,  would  cost 
far  more  than  the  land  would  bring.  On  much  of 
our  land,  ledges  and  boulders  render  it  wholly  im- 
practicable. Thorough  draining  would  cost  far  more 
than  the  land  will  bring,  probably  four  to  six  times 
the  amount.  Special  manures  are  for  the  most 
part  so  far  to  be  brought,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  pay.  Of  guano  I  tried  one  bag  on  ya- 
rious  crops,  and  my  conclusion  is,  the  guano  was  a 
total  loss,  not  more  than  paying  the  expense  of 
putting  it  on.  Phosphate  aira  muriate  of  lime  haye 
not  been  tried  to  my  knowledge.  What  their  ef- 
fect would  be,  cannot  be  decided. 

My  opinion  of  deep  plowing  is,  tl^t  where  it  can 
be  done  without  more  manure  than  we  can  com- 
mand, it  would,  for  years  at  least,  spoil  our  lands. 
I  do  not  know  but  ^dually  plowing  deeper  might 
be  beneficial.  In  Tiew  of  all  droumstances,  I  thin>^ 
a  fimner's  life  is  not  all  poetry,  P.  Gibbs. 

A*.  Hanford,  Mass. 


EEAB  TOVB  HBIPBS  CALVB& 

Good  cows  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  aad 
at  the  Brighton  and  Cambridge  markets,  haye  for 
more  than  a  year  past  been  bringing  f^m  thirty- 
fiye  to  fifty  dollars,  and  the  supply,  at  these  prices^ 
has  scarcely  been  equal  to  the  demand.  Cows  that 
are  of  large  siae,  and  that  giye  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  milk  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
year,  sell  at  prices  yarying  from  sixty-flye  to  one 
hundred  dollars!  Good  lookbg  two-year  old 
heifers,  in  calf,  of  almost  any  breed,  sell  quickly  at 
thirty  to  forty  dollars,  and  if  of  some  FarUeidar 
breed  and  of  supposed  merit,  frequently  command 
fifty  dollars.  Milk  is  in  demand,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  to  the  dties  by 
those  liying  near  them,  in  abundance  and  of  the 
best  quality. 

We  are  aware  that  eyen  with  those  who  can 
winter  from  ten  to  forty  head  of  cattle,  it  is  often 
found  mconyenient  to  rear  the  calyes  and  produce 
their  own  cows.  The  calyes  require  constant  and 
carefiil  attention,  and  when  old  enough  to  feed 
themselyes,  pasturage  is  deficient  But  under  the 
circumstances  we  haye  mentioned  we  think  She 
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time  has  oome  when  most  of  the  farmers  in  New 
England  can  nise  at  least  a  portion  of  their  heifer 
calTes  at  a  profit  By  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
besty  both  in  physical  appearance,  and  of  the  most 
approved  blood,  and  with  careful  feeding,  they  will 
soon  be  likely  to  get  a  stock  of  cows  surpassing  any 
that  have  yet  graced  our  New  England  pastures. 

Many  persons  hesitate  to  rear  the  calf  because 
they  eannot  at  the  time  spare  the  milk  for  it,  and 
oecause  they  are  not  acquainted  with  any  mode  of 
rearing  without  using  most  of  the  milk.  While 
we  confess  our  belief  that  the  calf  will  grow  more 
thriftily,  and  do  better  generally  when  allowed  to 
take  in  his  own  way  the  food  which  nature  has 
provided  for  it,  we  also  believe  a  substitute  may  be 
provided,  in  the  main,  which  will  answer  very  well, 
if  accompanied  with  careful  attention  on  our  own 
part. 

The  calf  should  be  allowed  to  suck  one  week, 
both  on  his  own  account,  and  that  of  the  cow. 
After  this  take  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk  just 
drawn  from  the  cow,  into  which  insert  the  hand 
and  the  head  of  the  cal(  and  place  one  or  two  fin- 
gers in  the  mouth.  The  milk  will  soon  disappear. 
When  this  has  been  practised  a  few  days,  take 
sweet  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  cut  it,  and  put  two 
or  three  quarts  into  a  kettle  with  water  and  bring 
it  to  the  boiling  point — then  allow  it  to  soak  or 
simmer,  for  two  or  three  hours,  but  not  hot.  At 
the  next  time  of  feeding  the  cnlf  mix  a  little  of 
this  sweet  hay  tea  with  its  milk,  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  quantity — lessening  the  milk — until  the 
calf  will  take  it  as  readily  as  it  ever  did  the  milk 
alone.  After  a  while  a  little  meal  of  com,  oats, 
barley  or  buckwheat  may  be  added ;  and  when  the 
calf  is  disposed  to  eat,  fine  red*top  hay  or  sweet 
doTer,  or  oats  wet  a  little  over  night,  will  be  par- 
ticularly acceptable. 

As  soon  as  the  short,  tender  grass  appears  in  the 
spring,  one  or  two  calves  may  be  tied  out  near  the 
buildings,  on  land  that  would  otherwise  be  of  little 
profit,  and  by  occasionally  changing  their  position, 
and  feeding  them  a  little  beside,  they  may  be  car- 
ried through  the  summer,  with  an  expense  so 
trifling  that  almost  any  one  may  incur  it ;  and  be- 
side that,  they  will  soon  become  great  pete  of  the 
family.  The  second  year,  if  pasturage  is  short  at 
home,  they  may  be  sent  away. 

By  this  course,  in  three  or  four  years,  Massachu- 
setts, at  least,  may  be  stocked  with  the  best  cows 
■he  has  ever  had,  and  produced  upon  her  own  soil. 
The  small  &rmer  may  adopt  this  method,  and  very 
soon,  without  really  feeling  that  he  has  incurred 
much  expense,  find  himself  in  possession  of  several 
cows  whose  profitable  qualities  will  scarcely  admit 
of  a  doubt,  and  whose  ages  he  will  know.  We 
find  these  opinions  f^ly  expressed  by  some  of  our 
best  &rmers,  and  particularly  by  those  engaged  in 
{nododng  milk. 


HORSEBACK  RIDIHG. 

N.  P.  Willis,  in  one  of  his  ''Invalid  Letters,**  thus 
speaks  of  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  horseback  rid- 
ing: 

It  was  a  secret  which  I  did  not  discover  by 
books ;  that  exercise,  with  Iht  lest  of  a  horse  to  do 
the  workt  distributes  the  blood's  fullness  and  firesh- 
ness  to  the  extremities ;  but  that  exercise  withyour 
own  Uga  to  do  (he  trarfc^  draws  the  fullness  and  fresh- 
ness from  the  extremities  to  the  centre.  Life  and 
strength,  that  is  to  say,  are  centrifugal  if  you  exer- 
cise on  horseback — centripetal  if  you  exercise  on 
foot.  To  test  this,  you  have  only  to  do  the  two 
things.  But,  look  in  the  glass,  when  you  return 
from  a  tide  in  the  saddle,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
hollows  under  your  eyes  are  filled  out  and  freshen- 
ed in  color,  and  that  the  incipient  lines  in  your  face, 
(for  I  presume  I  am  addressing  a  miadle-sged, 
charming  woman,)  have  disappeued  wholly  or  be- 
come* indistinct.  Then,  look  m  the  glass  on  your 
return  firom  a  tMtft,  of  equal  exercise,  and  you  will 
see  just  the  contrary — your  eyes  sunken  and  the 
lines  of  your  &ce  deepened  with  the  fatigue.  Or, 
still  more  demonstratively— compare  the  fresh-col- 
ored fulness  of  your  hands  and  fingers'  ends,  after 
the  one  exercise,  with  their  dragged  and  depleted 
spareness  after  the  other. 

A  recognition  of  the  same  fact  may  be  seen  in 
the  advice  given  by  medical  books  to  literary  men — 
or  men  whose  brains  are  overworked  by  prolonged 
attention  of  any  kind.  'Avoid  walking  as  an  exer- 
cise.' And  the  reason  given  is,  Hhat  the  concentra- 
ted exertion  at  Ihe  hips  and  loins  of  the  pedeptrian, 
pull  directly  upon  the  forces  of  the  spine  which  sus- 
tain the  brain.'  And  it  is  nature's  rallying  law — 
or  calling  in  of  recruiting  power  from  the  extremi- 
ties to  supply  the  demand  upon  the  centre  of  the 
system — which  equally  robs  the  brain,  the  face  and 
the  hands  of  their  proportionate  supply  of  fullness. 
Your  beauty,  madam,  merely  pays  its  recruiting 
tax  with  the  rest 


Valtte  op  CHEHlffiBY. — Chemistry  has  given 
token  of  her  powers  by  threatening  to  alter  the 
course  of  commerce,  ana  to  reverse  the  tide  of  hu- 
man industry.  Thus  she  has  discovered,  it  is  said, 
a  substitute  for  the  cochineal  insect  in  a  beautiful 
dye  producible  from  guano.  8he  has  shown  that 
our  supply  of  animal  food  misht  be  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  the  antipodes  by  simply  boiling 
down  the  juices  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  now  wasted 
and  thrswn  aside  in  those  countries,  and  importing 
the  extract  in  a  state  of  concentration.  She  has 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  earths  which  constitute 
the  principal  material  of  our  globe  contains  a  metal* 
as  hght  as  glass,  as  malleable  and  ductile  as  copper, 
and  as  little  Ikble  to  rust  as  nlver ;  thus  possess- 
ing properties  so  valuable  that,  when  means  have 
been  found  of  separatins  it  economically  from  its 
ore,  it  will  be  capable  of  superseding  the  metals  in 
common  use,  ana  thus  of  rendering  metallurgy  an 
employment,  not  of  certain  districts  otily,  but  of 
every  part  of  the  earth  to  which  sdenoe  and  civili- 
zation nave  penetrated. 

Bethel  Maine  Fabmebs'  Club. — Jouah  Brown, 
President ;  Isaac  C.  Cross,  Vice  President ;  A.  L. 
Burbank,  Secretary ;  N.  T.  True,  Librarian. 
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A  HOXrSE  10  UT£  UT. 


No  one  thing  m<»e  diitincU;  mukt  the  decree 
of  dvilimdoD  to  which  %  nation  hu  arrived,  than 
the  ttyle  and  e<HDmo<fioiuacH  of  ita  pablio  bmld- 
ingt,  and  the  homea  of  the  people  themaelTei.  A 
well  BTTongi'd  houae,  construDted  io  true  arctutec- 
turol  proporttoDi,  one  that  u  auhatsntjol  and  in 
good  taate,  ia  an  Indication  of  refioement  of  feeling, 
aa  weU  aa  of  acientifio  actiuireiaents.  Such  a  hotue 
must  hsTs  a  cotuiderable  infltwnce  upon  ita  occn- 
pant,  and  If  he  were  brought  up  in  habita  of  neglect 
and  indifference  to  his  person  and  thehouae  he  Uvea 
in,  it  would  in  time  reclum  him,  unleaa  those  habits 
vera  of  an  inoorrigible  character. 

The  hoosea  of  the  mole  and  the  aqmrrel  are  nn- 
Tarjing  in  their  construction,  their  architectural 
akill  admitting  of  no  degrees,— but  the;  are  models 
of  neatnesi  and  order.  We  beliere  the  house  we 
liTe  in  has  some  sort  of  a  moulding  influence  upon 
ounelTea.  That  if  ita  proportions  are  comely  and 
juat,  they  will  strike  the  mind  on  approaching  it, 
with  cheerAil  and  wholeaorae  aentimenta,  and  that 
we  shall  enter  it  with  emotions  of  pleaaore.  If  it 
be  dean,  tai  tidv,  and  weU-ordeied  in  all  iti  de- 


partments when  we  have  entered  it,  these  seatlmentt 
and  emotions  will  be  kindled  into  that  domeatie 
lo<re  which  should  be  the  presiding  genius  of  all 
our  households. 

So  in  the  eurroDndings  of  the  honse.  If  one  must 
pass  through  a  dilapidated  fence,  with  a  gateereak- 
ing  dolefully  on  a  broken  hinge,  then  atumble  oTer 
broken  parements  or  drabble  througlf  mud  and  filth 
to  reach  the  door,  he  must  be  poaaeued  of  a  Urge 
abate  of  that  quality  which  distinguished  Job  aboiw 
all  other  men,  ir  he  can  enter  with  that  equanimi^ 
which  a  good  man  should  always  carry  into  the 
fomily  with  him. 

The  beautiful  mansion  represented  abOTe  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Blake,  at  die  Highlands,  in  Box- 
bury,audisintbe  Italianstyle,  Webavenodiagram 
of  ita  internal  arrangements, — but  present  it  as  one 
of  those  just  and  attractive  homes,  which  we  hope 
indeflnitely'muldplied,  on  the  numerous  beau- 
tiful slopes  with  which  New  England  abounds. 


Bea^b  for  Sheep, — Bean  straw  ia  valuable  for 
sheep,  and  when  properly  cured  they  eat  it  with 
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ayidity.  In  a  ohemieal  analysu  of  beans,  it  is  found 
that  iney  abound  with  a  g;reater  <|uantity  of  the 
elements  of  wool  than  any  other  grain  or  vegetablei 
to  make  sheep  produce  heavy  ^eces.  They  will 
eat  them  with  avidity,  whole  or  ground,  even  in  a 
damaged  state.  To  our  store  flocks  during  the 
winter  season  we  generally  give  a  pint  of  beans  per 
day,  and  potatoes.  Corn  is  good  for  fattening 
aheep,  but  not  so  valuable  as  beans,  peas,  oats,  and 
most  other  grains,  for  the  production  of  wooL — 
ffaol  Grower  and  Stodc  Register, 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

OH  THE  COST  OF  BAISIHa  MILK 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  number  of  the  Farmer 
for  March  29,  1856,  is  an  article  on  the  cost  of 
raining  milk,  its  price,  &c.,  in  which  "Middlesex" 
says,  "that,  whoever  has  raised  milk  the  past  sea* 
son,  and  sold  it  to  the  retailer,  has  lost  by  the  op- 
eration from  $10  to  $40  per  cow.  I  have  sold  milk 
at  my  door  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  have  nev* 
er  averaged  $50  per  cow ;  and  the  milk  raised 
within  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  will  not,  I  think,  aver- 
age $40  per  cow.**  He  estimates  the  cost  of  keep 
ing  his  cows  at  $91,10  apiece,  thereby  realizing  a 
loes  of  more  than  $40  per  cow. 

As  an  ofSset  to  tins,  L  will  give  you  the  statement 
of  one  of  our  farmers,  a  gentleman  whose  reliabil- 
ity is  unquestionable.    He  says : 

"Below  you  wil!  find  the  amount  of  the  income 
and  expense  of  keeping  two  oows  for  the  year  1855. 

INCOKE. 

Milk  Mid  at  nilroftd  for  81  cts.  per  oaa $9.94 

«•  "  »•        "  .      87,93 

*'       at  mj  door  for  4  cent*  per  quart <K>,69 

«*  «»  6  "  72,23 

lea1fat$8,10,andlealfat  $1? 18,10 

Mint  OMd  in  the  UkvaSLf 20,00 

40  lbs.  ofaeeie,  at  8  ot8.  per  lb 2,40 

84  *'  10        •*  8,40 

91|Iba.  butter 28,87 

Total  ineome $24*.^ 

Income  per  cow..... $122,28 

EXPENSE. 

Paldfbrmeal $58,68 

Fastariiig  S  cows  S8  week! 28,00 

Small  potatoei  and  apirfet,  (estimated) 4,00 

tJse  of  2  cows  one  jear 10.00 

Paid  for  milking  2  oows  48  weeks 25>} 

Keeping  %  cow*  on  hay  28  weeks,  (4  tons  ''intarral 

bay,**  at  $18  per  ton) 52,00 

Total  expense 170,73 

Proftt.. 78.83 

Profit  per  cow 88,91|." 

These  cows  were  fed  on  2d  quality  hay  called 
'•internal  hay/'  and  worth  from  $10  to  $16  per 
ton,  when  Enj^lish  hay  is  worth  $20.  In  the  es- 
timate, the  pnoe  is  put  down  at  $13  per  ton,  though 
the  gentleman  offers  to  sell  it  at  $12  per  ton.  it 
ahomd  be  noticed  that  he  paid  more  tnan  $25  for 
wiUdng  the  cows,  an  item  which  does  not  usually 
enter  into  such  accounts.  Throw  it  out  and  the 
profit  would  be  $99,03,  or  $49,51  per  cow. 

He  says,  that  when  he  bought  these  cows,  they 
were  not  considered  extra  ones,  and  if  they  are  so 
now,  they  haye  been  made  ao  by  good  care  and 
keeping. 

No  doubt  there  are  but  few  who  oan  render  so 
profitable  an  account  of  keeping  cows  for  milk  as 
the  above ;  and,  I  believe,  also,  that  most  oan  do 
better  than  **Middlesez.''  With  a  good  set  of  cows, 
the  true  '^profit  and  lose"  aooount  will  probably  lie 
betwrsn  toe  two. 


Tour  correspondent  has  kept  four  cows  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  submits  his  account  of 
income  and  expense  of  keeping  the  same  for  the 
past  year — 1856 — as  an  illustration  of  the  cost  of 
raising  milk  here  in  Worcester  county,  less  than  fiftv 
miles  from  Beaton,  where  good  English  hay  is  wortib 
$20  per  ton,  aad  grain  b«irs  a  corresponding  high 
price. 

INCOME. 

6000  quarts  milk  retoiled  In  the  ytllage  at  6  ets $800  00 

2»0       «<       «*  soldatttiedoororiisedlnttiefikmily 

at4cU 88  00* 

100  lbs.  baiter  at  28  ets.  per  lb  36  00 

$418  00 
CONTRA. 

PlMtnring  4  oows  22  weeks,  at50r.  per  week  apiece $44  00 

Feeding  on  hay  80  weeks,  (8  tons  at  $20  per  ton) 160  00 

Roots  and  meal,  (carrots  at  $12  80  per  ton,  tomlps  at 

$10) 8100 

Use  of  4  cows,  at  $8  apiece 20  00 

$J06  00 
Balance  when  most  of  the  milk  Is  sold  at  8  ets  per  qt..$lC8  00 

Deduct  1  ct.  per  qt.  on  6000  qts.  for  relalUng  to  cus- 
tomers  $60  00 

Balance  at  4  ets.  per  qt.  (1  ct.  per  qt.  deducted  for 

carrying) $48  CO 

Profit  per  cow,  at  4  ets.  per  qt. $12  CO 

Your  correspondent  considers  that  the  manure 
will  pay  for  the  care  of  stock,  milking,  and  use  of 
buildings. 

From  his  account  it  appears  that  it  has  cost 
nearly  four  cents  per  quart  to  raise  milk  in  this  vi- 
ciiiity  fbr  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  and  that 
the  consumer  need  not  be  very  envious  of  the  pro- 
ducer at  his  prosi)eot  of  becoming  suddenly  ricn. 

And  from  both  of  the  above  statements  it  seenM 
pretty  clear  that  with  a  good  set  of  cows  the  far- 
mer may  realize  a  small  profit,  vaT)ing  from  $10 
or  $12  to  $28  or  even  $37  per  cow,mstead  of  a 
loss  of  $10  to  $40  per  cow,  as  given  in  the  state- 
ment of  "Middlesex." 

The  profit  or  loss  of  raising  milk  will  depend 
much  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  the  farmer 
is  placed  as  to  locality,  market,  nature  of  his  farm, 
&c.|  much  also,  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  regard 
to  the  feeding,  shelter  and  comfort  of  his  stock. 
But  this  article  is  already  too  long,  and   I   will 

close,  WORCESTER. 


Rehlvbes. — ^Not  a  line  too  long  on  such  a  subject 
— one  that  interests  not  only  every  farmer,  but 
every  citizen  who  loves  a  good  cup  of  coffee  or 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  But  lest  that  ''Farmer's 
Son,^  who  has  been  so  anxious  about  the  profits  of 
farming,  should  be  discouraged  by  these  small 
gains,  we  will  state  to  him  that  it  is  presumed  that 
the  farmer  who  feeds  cows  raises  his  own  hay,  and 
that  at  $20  a  ton  he  finds  a  profit  there  as  well  as 
on  the  milk. 

Apples. — ^I  had  occasion  to  overhaul  some  apple* 
the  other  day.  They  wfire  picked  in  the  same  or* 
chard  and  on  the  same  day,  and  were  put  away  the 
same  day ;  some  in  flour  barrels  and  some  in  lime 
barrels.  Those  in  the  flour  barrels  were  much  de- 
cayed, while  those  in  the  lime  barrels  were  sound, 
and  but  very  few  showed  anj  signs  of  decay.  The 
apples  were  of  the  same  variety. 

This  observation  may  prove  of  service. — JVei^ 
Jersey  Farmer n 
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LEGISLATIVE  AOBICULTUSAL  MEET- 

nro. 

[Rbpobti»  fob  <ri  Fabmik  bt  H.  S.  Rockwbu..] 

The  Fourth  of  the  Beries  of  Legislative  Agricul- 
tural Meetings  was  held  Tuesday  evening.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  the 
last  meeting,  relating  more  to  farm  stock  in  gen- 
eral, however.    • 

Hon.  Francis  De  Wrrr,  Secretary  of  State,  was 
introduced  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  said 
he  received  a  notice  very  unexpectedly  to-day,  re- 
questing him  to  preside  at  this  meeting,  and  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  obey  all  reasonable  commands 
of  his  superiors,  he  had  acknowledged  the  call, 
though  he  did  not  profess  to  be  greatly  skilled  in 
the  particular  branch  of  agrictdture  which  was  to 
be  discussed.  There  were  practical  formers  present 
who  were  better  fitted  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
the  best  kinds  of  stock  than  himself,  and  he  would 
not  therefore  say  much.  The  question  he  consid- 
ered an  important  one,  however,  as  every  farmer  is 
interested  in  knowing  what  kind  of  stock  is  most 
easily  kept,  what  kind  will  best  endure  the  rigors 
of  our  climate,  and  what  kind  will  yield  the  great- 
est profit,  whether  for  beef,  for  draft  or  for  the 
dairy.  It  is  often  said  that  a  good  native  breed  is 
equal  to  any  imported.  But  a  large  part  of  our 
stock  was  originally  imported.  The  large  stock 
imported  by  Mr,  Mason,  of  N.  Hampshire,  between 
1631  and  1634,  was  referred  to.  That  stock,  which 
was  from  Denmark,was  scattered  over  New  England 
considerably,  and  has  been  crossed  with  some  Dur- 
hams  and  others.  They  were  of  a  large  frame  and 
of  a  yellowish  color.  Importations  of  Spanish 
black  cattle  followed ;  and  others  still  succeeded, 
BO  that  we  see  an  intermingled  breed  at  present  ex- 
isting. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  gentlemen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  that  the  yellow  cattle  are 
noted  for  their  strength.  They  are  not  so  swift  as 
the  Devons,  but  they  will  endure  our  climate  better, 
and  have  greater  power  as  draft-oxen.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  best  breed  of  cows  for  the  dairy  he 
would  not  attempt  to  give  any  opinion.  He  had 
recently  met  a  gentleman  who  had  been  for  thirty- 
five  years  breeding  in-and-in,  and  he  had  made  his 
stock  as  perfect  as  he  could  by  selecting  one  animal 
for  its  superiority  as  a  milker,  and  then  for  its  su- 
periority in  some  other  respects,  and  so  on.  The 
question  was  then  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
meeting,  of  whom  there  was  a  very  good  number 
present 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Orange,  preferred  a  cross  of  Dur- 
hams  with  the  native  stock.  By  so  doing  he  had 
obtamed  a  good  stock  for  beef,  as  he  had  thereby 
increased  the  sise  over  that  of  the  native  stock  $ 
and  the  milking  qualities  of  the  grade  stock  he  con- 
sidered better  also.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
Durham  cattie  were  too  large  for  our  Ught  soil  and 


short  feed,  he  said  that  his  own  experience  had  sat- 
isfied him  that  the  Durhams,  combined  with  the 
native  stock,  could  be  raised  with  profit  and  were 
really  the  best.  To  be  sure  they  need  to  be  M 
well,  and  so  do  any  oatUe  of  any  breed  whatever  i 
and  they  also  require  careful  protection  from  cold 
and  storms,  by  being  fyimished  with  warm  and 
comfortable  stalls,  llie  necessity  for  domg  this, 
in  order  to  have  stock  of  any  kind  thrive,  was  set 
forth  in  very  strong  and  appropriate  terms. 

W.  J.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  said 
many  thought  that  we  already  have  the  best 
catUe  we  can  have  in  what  is  called  our  native 
stock.  But  we  have  had  too  little  accurate  statis- 
tics, and  too  little  experience  to  settle  it  satisfacto- 
rily. We  are  in  the  condition  described  by  Fop 
when  he  says 

**IUn  nerer  ii,  but  always  to  be  Meat.*' 
We  are  not  yet,  but  expect  to  be,  satisfied  on  this 
point.  The  best  cow  for  milk  of  which  he  had  read 
was  that  of  Thomas  Motley,  Esq.,  of  West  Rox- 
bury,  an  Alderney  cow,  that  gave  milk  from  which 
five  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  of  butter  were 
made,  in  one  year.  He  had  never  known  of  a  na- 
tive cow  that  did  so  much.  In  order  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  superiority  of  any  one  breed,  one 
farmer  should  keep  a  variety  of  stock  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  a  sufficient  time,  to  determine  the  va- 
rious questions  that  are  yet  unsettled,  as  to  their 
relative  excellence.  By  a  reference  to  the  reports 
of  some  of  the  agricultural  societies,  he  found  some 
facts  that  might  assist  in  determining  the  question. 
From  the  report  of  the  Worcester  North  Society, 
the  highest  premiums  were  given  for  mixed  breeds. 
If  mixed  breeds  are  really  the  best,  it  is  important 
to  have  the  matter  satisfactorily  determined  by  re- 
liable statistics.  When  that  is  done,  he  thou^^t  it 
would  be  found  that  the  North  Devon  stock  would 
prove  to  be  best  for  all  purposes,  to  combine  with 
our  best  native  stock.  It  was  important  also  to 
determine  which  element  in  the  combined  breed 
causes  the  superiority,  whether  it  is  the  native  or 
the  foreign  element. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  spoke  of  the  xela« 
tive  advantages  from  having  heifers  come  in  at  two 
or  at  three  years  of  age.  Supposing  one  heifer  to 
come  in  at  two,  and  that  all  her  progeny  for  ten 
years  were  heifers,  and  that  they  also  come  in  at 
two  years ;  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  there  will 
be  produced  from  her  about  thirty-seven  animals, 
of  which  twenty-five  will  give  milk.  If  the  heifer 
comes  in  at  three,  and  the  same  conditions  are  ob- 
served as  with  the  one  that  comes  in  at  two,  it  will 
be  seen  that  within  the  ten  years  there  will  be  raised 
twenty-two  head  of  cattle,  of  which  twelve  will  be 
in  milk.  It  is  therefore  important  to  consider  these 
results  as  bearing  upon  the  increase  of  stock  in  the 
country,  especially  as  the  price  is  so  high.  Mr.  & 
then  spoke  of  working  oxen,  and  as  an  incident 
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oonnected  with  his  own  ezperiencey  he  said  that 
about  forty-five  yean  ago,  he  drove  a  yoke  of  ox- 
en firom  the  town  of  Wilmington  to  the  city  of  New 
York  seven  times,  and  once  to  Lake  Champlain, 
and  he  never  had  his  oxen  get  lame  at  all  while  on 
the  road.  He  gave  as  his  idea  of  the  qualities  of  a 
good  working  ox,  the  following :  Let  him  have 
large  nostrils,  a  long  hce,  a  bright  hassel  eye,  which 
will  indicate  docility  and  intelligence,  a  hoof  rather 
long  and  not  turned  outward  very  much,  a  straight 
back,  a  broad  breast,  wide  gambrel,  small  tail,  and 
horns  of  medium  size.  When  you  find  such  an  ox 
as  that,  he  will  be  a  good  worker,  and  if  you  can 
tell  what  his  breed  is,  then  you  can  tell  what  is  the 
best  breed  for  work. 

Mr.  Weiherell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  stated  several  reasons  why  a 
young  farmer  in  Massachusetts  would  find  it  for  his 
advantage  to  stock  his  farm  with  native  cattle.  He 
referred  to  the  cattle  of  Hampden  County,  and  of 
the  town  of  Westfield  particularly,  as  being  equal 
to  any  to  be  found  in  the  State.  One  pair  of  oxen 
recently  slaughtered,  weighed,  when  dressed,  4500 
lbs.  Mr.  W.  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  practice  of  some  farmers,  in  neglecting 
to  make  their  stock  comfortable  by  good  warm 
stalls.  It  was  not  only  cruel  to  the  animals,  but 
was  poor  economy  in  every  respect.  Such  &rmers 
do  not  understand  how  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
food  their  cattle  will  eat,  so  well  as  an  innkeeper  in 
Hampden  county  did  how  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  food  by  his  boarders.  He  always  kept  his  din- 
ing-room as  warm  as  he  possibly  could,  and  not  have 
its  temperature  oljeoted  to  by  his  boarders ;  for  he 
said  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  the  fire  than  to  feed  the 
boarders.  The  old  Romans,  according  to  Columel- 
la, who  wrote  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  were  opposed  to  having  heifers  come  in  before 
they  were  three  years  old.  They  said  that  when 
they  came  in  earlier  they  did  not  make  so  strong, 
vigorous  cows.  Mr.  W.  also  quoted  from  the  same 
author  the  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  good  ox,  and 
to  a  great  extent  there  was  a  striking  oorrespond- 
eoee  between  them  and  those  suggested  by  Mr. 
Sheldon. 

Mr.  Bachelleb,  of  Sutton,  claimed  jfbr  that 
town  the  credit  of  having  as  good  working  oxen  as 
any  in  the  State,  and  he  strongly  urged  the  supe- 
riority of  the  native  breed.  It  had  taken  the  premi- 
um firom  the  town  of  Sutton  since  his  remembrance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  Messrs.  Dodge,  the 
people  there  all  keep  native,  in  preference  to  any 
imported  stock.  Mr.  Bacheller  related  his  own 
experience  in  keeping  Durhams,  Devons,  Cochin 
China  hens,  and  other  stock,  which  he  called  **  fim- 
«7  stock,"  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  denouncing 
the  Durham  breed  as  unfit  to  be  kept  for  any  pur- 
pose. He  t:haracterized  that  breed  as  a  humbug 
upon  the  community,  and  said  he  had  come  from 


home  this  morning  to  attend  this  meeting  expressly 
to  denounce  and  expose  iL  If  aQy  man  would  give 
him  a  &rm  stocked  with  Durhams,  on  condition 
that  he  mutt  keep  that  sfodk,  he  would  refuse  the 
ofier.  They  are  coarse,  ungained,  lazy,  dainty  and 
ugly  m  every  respect  Mr.  B.  expressed  a  decided 
preference  for  having  heifers  come  in  at  threis  years 
old,  and  then  again  earnestly  warned  every  yoong 
farmer  to  let  Durham  stock  alone. 

Quite  an  animated  discussion  rose  between 
Messrs.  Bacheller,  Weiherell,  Howard  and 
others,  as  to  the  merits  of  Durham  stock,  Mr. 
Wethereli  particularly  defending  it,  for  certain  lo> 
calities,  with  spirit  Mr.  Howard  inquired  what 
evidence  Mr.  Bacheller  had  that  he  ever  owned 
any  genuine  Durham  cattle,  and  Mr.  B.  replied 
that  he  had  obtained  them  of  Mr.  Harvey  Dodge, 
whom  he  considered  a  competent  judge. 

M).  Stebbims,  of  Deerfield,  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment at  what  Mr.  Bacheller  had  said  of  Durham 
stock.  He  thought  he  knew  of  some  cows  that 
were  one-half  or  three-quarters  Durham  stock,  as 
good  for  milk  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Neither  did  Mr.  S.  believe  that  we  have 
any  stock  that  can  properly  be  called  pure  native 
siock;  there  must  be  some  mixture  of  imported 
blood  in  all  stock.  They  had  as  good  cattle  in 
Franklin  county  as  could  be  found  in  this  common- 
wealth ;  but  he  did  not  know  a  farmer  whose  stock 
was  not  more  or  less  crossed ;  they  take  pains  that 
it  shall  be  so.  Mr.  S.  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  heifers  should  not  come  in  till  three  years  old. 

Mr.  Bardwell,  of  Buckland^  related  the  results 
of  several  ex|)eriments  in  crossing  stock,  of  an  in- 
teresting character,  and  also  gave  his  opinion  in 
favor  of  having  heifers  come  in  at  three  years  old. 

Mr.  HoLTON,  of  Putney,  Vt,  rose  to  express  hSs 
decided  conviction  that  Mr.  Bacheller  had  been 
humbugged  himself,  not  by  Durham  stock,  but  by 
having  taken  for  Durham  that  which  was  of  a  char* 
acter,  as  represented  by  him,  almost  totally  oppo- 
site. As  the  matter  of  breeding-in-and-in  had  been 
spoken  against  by  one  gentleman,  he  hoped  that 
subject  might  form  the  topic  for  discussion  at  some 
meeting  of  the  Society,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  one 
of  very  great  importance ;  he  was  much  in  ikvor 
of  it 

Mr.  Bacheller  replied  that  he  believed  he 
could  prove  the  stock  that  he  bought  for  Durhams 
to  have  been  genuine. 

Mr.  HoLTON  responded  that  the  monstrous  char- 
acteristics he  had  ascribed  to  his  cattle  could  not 
have  belonged  to  any  of  Durham  blood. 

The  claims  of  the  Hereford  stock  were  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Howard.  He  had  known  a  cow  that 
was  imported  in  1840,  and  that  until  the  last  year 
had  bred  every  year  since,  sometimes  producing 
twins,  her  heifers  all  being  good  milkers,  and  she 
was  sold  for  beef  a  week  or  two  since  for  $60. 
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TOO  HUGH  LAHD. 

That  the  father  of  our  country  t^rote  vi»ely  in 
the  aboye  quotation,  as  indeed  he  olwayB  did,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt.  We  shall  venture,  how- 
everi  to  differ  with  the  Germanhvm  Tel^apk  in 
part,  though  in  the  main  we  agree  with  it  The 
error  of  Americans  is  not  exactly  in  having  more 
land  than  they  can,  but  more  than  they  uml  culti- 
Tate. 

A  man  without  capital  cannot  cultivate  much 
land,  and  do  it  welL  The  necessity  of  a  floating 
capital,  equal  to  something  Uke  half  the  value  of 
the  land,  has  not  yet  been  considered  by  the  ^eat 
body  of  American  farmers.  We  insist,  that  wilh  a 
floating  capital,  adequate  to  Uie  business,  kept  al- 
ways at  control,  an  energetic  farmer,  who  under- 
stands his  business,  can  cultivate  ten  acres,  and 
make  a  good  business  of  it ;  he  can  cultivate  fifty, 
and  make  a  better  business  of  it,  or  five  hundred, 
or  one  thousand.  Ability  to  cultivate  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  a  man's  physical  stren^h.  On  this 
scale  five  acres  near  a  city,  or  fifty  far  inland,  would 
be  enough  for  any  man.  It  is  to  be  measured 
rather  by  one's  knowledge  of  soils,  crops  and  mar- 
kets, and  by  his  ability  of  keeping  a  good  many 
irons  hot  without  lettmg  any  of  them  bum.  If  a 
flurmer  is  master  of  his  trade  and  has  a  business  ca- 
pacity, why  limit  him  P  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
m  Washington's  time,  that  "a  little  farm,  well 
tilled,"  is  a  good  thing.  But  it  was  true  then  and 
is  now,  that  a  farmer  of  sense,  intelligence,  judg- 
ment, skill  in  his  business,  energy  and  ambition, 
ahoidd  not  be  limited.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  how 
much  land  he  ran  cultivate  well,  but  how  much  he 
will  cultivate  well.  Let  him  have  as  much  as  he 
iDill  keep  in  a  highly  productive  state,  be  it  ten 
acres,  or  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand.  Ten  acres 
is  the  best  figure  for  one  man,  a  hundred  for  anoth* 
er»  and  a  thousand  for  another ;  just  as  a  shop  only 
large  enough  for  one  person  to  worii  in*  is  the  beat 
for  one  shoemaker,  and  one  large  enough  for  a 
hundred  to  work  in  together,  is  better  for  another. 
If  successful  farming  depended  solely  or  mainly 
upon  mere  physical  strength,  if  the  farmer  were 
doomed  to  oe  an  ignorant  drudge,  as  some  people 
aeem  to  think,  we  would  commend  small  arms; 
but  we  believe  no  such  thizig.  It  is  a  business  for 
the  loftiest  intellect  as  well  as  the  lowest.  Let 
those  who  will,  rise  by  it  to  the  highest  position  in 
society.  Some  at  least  can. — Plough,  Loom  and 
JintiL 

A  State  Agbicultubal  -Societt.— According 
to  a  previous  call,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  State 
House  in  this  city,  on  the  5th  inst,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  formation  of  a  new  State  Agricultural 
Society.  After  an  animated  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously : 

Wharea$t  the  establishment  of  another  State 
Agricultural  Society  would  tend  to  alienate  the  kind 
and  patriotic  feelings  which  have  so  uniformly  char- 
acterized the  past  and  nresent  trustees  of  our  ancient 
and  honorable  State  Society ;  and  whereas  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  present  State  Society  would  con- 
tribute of  its  funds  for  exhibitions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture — ^thererore, 

RMolvedf  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  hold  Agricultural  Fairs,  whenever  funds  are 


placed  at  its  disposal,  either  by  the  commonwealth, 
or  by  the  munifliDence  of  others. 

Kuolvedt  That  we  recommend  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  composed  as  it  is  of  representatives 
from,  and  acting  in  narmony  with  all  the  incorpo- 
rated societies  in  this  commonwealth,  to  take  im- 
mediately into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
holding  Agricultural  Exhibitionn,  and  to  make 
known  at  an  early  day  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions. 

EXTBACTS  AHD  BEPLIE8. 

cows  AND  HKNS. 

As  I  know  you  to  be  interested  about  farminf^ 
stock  in  general,  and  good  cows  in  particular,  I 
will  tell  you  of  one  belonging  to  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, which  has  during  the  last  nine  months  made 
800  pounds  of  butter,  supplying  a  family  of  three 
with  milk — and  raised  a  good  calf  for  which  the 
owner  has  refused  $  15,  valuing  it  higher.  The  cow 
is  in  her  fifth  year,  and  has  l^en  well  kept — pas- 
tured for  six  dollars  for  six  months,  ana  in  the 
winter  fed  with  some  meal. 

800  lbs.  Iwtter,  ftt  S5  eents  per  lb $75,00 

Cslf. U,00 

Skim-milk  for  plgB 10,00 

Or,  income  for  nine  moDtbs..... ..$100,00 

As  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  hens,  I  have 
something  to  say  about  them.  In  1855  with  30 
hena  I  sold  eggs  to  the  value  of  $71,45,  and  chick- 
ens $13,85.  Keeping  an  account,  I  found  that 
they  paid  $4  per  ousfael  for  the  com  they  cat. 
They  were  well  supplied  with  pounded  shells 
through  the  year,  and  with  scraps  of  fat  in  the 
winter.  Last  year,  with  28  hens,  having  the  usual 
care— «old  $49,11,  and  chickens  $8,28.  Not  so 
well,  but  stUl  they  paid  $2,33  per  bushel  for  their 
com.  Traly  yours,  C.  Bates, 

ScUuaie,  Jan.  13tA. 

HABD    UDDER. 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  cause  and  remedy  for 
a  cow's  oag  that  has  a  small,  hard  bunch  at  the  top 
end  of  her  teat  when  her  bag  is  pulled  ?  It  is  aP* 
most  impossible  to  draw  the  milk  through  the 
teat  A  Constant  Reader. 

CornMf  JV.  H.,  1857. 

R£MASK8.-*Qaxget,  in  some  of  its  forms.  Give 
10  globules  of  AwniU  morning  and  evening  \  then 
omit  24  hours,  and  repeat  the  dose  if  a  cure  has 
not  been  effected.  

steaming  AFPARATCa. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain 
the  best  steaming  apparatus  for  cooking  potatoei 
for  hogs,  and  for  steaming  food  for  neat  stock. 

Walter  HircncocK. 

WUbraham,  Jan.,  1857. 

Hemarsb. — At  present  we  know  of  nothing  but 
the  common  cauldrons,  or  boilers,  holding  from 
half  to  three  or  four  barrels,— and  these  are  more 
properly  boilers  than  steamers.  We  have  a  cellar 
prepared  for  a  regular  steaming  apparatus,  but 
cannot  reduce  our  plan  to  paper  now.'  Call  and 
see  us. 
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8KIM-HILE  FOft  COWS. 

As  I  hare  two  cows  which  give  milk  and  have  no 
pig  to  take  the  sonr  mi!k,I  am  desirous  of  knowing 
through  your  valuable  paper,  whether  the  sour 
milk  18  of  any  value  to  the  cows  or  not  I  have 
been  feeding  it  to  them,  but  find  they  are  not  fond 
of  it,  but  by  mixing  it  with  slops  and  the  addition 
of  a  handful  of  dxy  meal  upon  every  pailful,  they 
vHll  drink  it  Some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me  the 
milk  will  cause  my  cows  to  be  worthless  for  the 
coming  season. 

At  present,  the  cows  look  finely,  and  I  never  had 
cows  give  more  and  better  milk. 

Reading,  Jatu^  1857.  A  SuBSCBlBKO. 

Behabks. — Your  cows,  sir,  are  a  capital  ther- 
mometer. They  will  rise  and  fall  according  to 
your  treatment  of  them — and  they  give  you  the 
best  possible  evidence  that  skim-milk  i  s  good  for 
cows  as  well  as  pigs.  You  are  doing  welly  and  need 
no  advice  of  ours.  

A  LETTER  TO  MY  NEIGH60B. 

Mighbor  O.: — ^Your  fine  orchard  on  the  hill- 
Jde  is  deeply  buried  in  the  snow.  If  our  ^'Janua- 
ry  thaw''  nas  the  usual  effect  on  trees  so  situated, 
fonly  the  very  tops  of  some  appearing  above  tiie 
clrifw)  the  branches  will  be  frozen  into  the  mow, 
which,  as  it  sinks,  will  carry  them  with  it,  and  in 
the  end  tear  them  from  the  tree.  *  St^,  neighbor, 
here  is  work  for  the  prudent  man.  o. 

Remabes. — ^A  very  seasonable  and  important 
hint  We  found  it  necessary  to  attend  to  this  ma^ 
ter  as  early  as  last  week,  as  the  limbs  of  some  ap- 
ple trees  nine  years  old,  "on  the  hill-side,*'  were 
bDried  in  snow.  Shovelling  away  must  be  done 
with  great  care,  as  the  limbs  are  extremely  brittle 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Look  at  your  young 
pear  trees,  shrubbery,  pines,  arbor  vitse,  currant 
bushes,  raspberries,  &c  An  hour's  labor  now  will 
preserve  the  £ur  proportions  of  many  a  beautiful 
plant  

FINB  HOGflb 

Mr.  Wales  Lewis,  of  this  town,  recently  8lau{;h- 
tered  two  pigs,  8  mos.  and  26  days  old,  wdghing 
325  and  382  pounds.  Another  of  the  same  litter 
weighed  d40pound8.  The  breed  is  propagated  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Spillar.  F.  BuBNHAH. 

Bdwrm,  Maai.,  1867. 

WIND-HILL— FAN-MILL. 

There  was  an  inqulrv  in.  your  paper,  Jan.  17th, 
about  wind-mills.  I  nave  a  wind-wheel  that  has 
been  in  successful  use  for  three  years,  for  cutting 
fodder  with  sufficient  power  to  draw  a  cross-out 
saw ;  it  can  very  easily  be  made  portable ;  it  cost 
some  over  $30,  and  could  be  maae  fbr  less ;  it  is 
simple  and  durable. 

I  also  have  a  new  small  fanning-mill  that  will 
do  as  much  work  and  as  well  as  a  large  one,  is 
much  easier  and  more  convenient  I  carried  it  to 
our  countv  fair  last  fall,  drew  the  first  premium, 
and  have  had  calls  for  a  number  of  dozens  then  and 
tinoe.  Both  the  above  are  my  own  getting  up,  and 
they  work  welL  C.  C.  Shepi^b. 

fTaierbury,  R,  jFV6.  2, 1867. 


A  TURNIP  CROP. 

W  fitted  quarter  of  an  acre  as  we  would  for  com, 
made  the  rows  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and  put 
about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  Ume,  ashes,  plaster 
and  hen  manure,  in  hills  one  foot  apart,  dropping 
one  seed  in  each  hill  Hoed  them  twice,  ana  nar- 
vested  166  bushels.  The  seed  came  from  Penn* 
sylvania,and  were  called  '<sweet  turnips."  They 
weigh  about  70  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  are  good 
the  year  round  for  table  use  or  cattle.  In  market 
thev  bnnff  60  cents  per  bushel,  must  he  sowed  as 
earnr  as  the  10th  of  J  une. 

Bradford^  Mags.  J.  Knox  &  Son. 

A  PORTABLE  WINDMILL. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  a 
Portable  Windmill  for  driving  a  cros»Knit  saw,  &c 
Mr.  H.  S.  Kogers,  Hampton,  Washington  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  states  that  there  is,  and  that  by  addressing  him 
at  that  place,,  he  will  furnish  further  information. 
See  article  above.  

CEMENT  PIPES. 

Li  the  January  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  notice 
an  article  from  the  Country  Genileman,  treating 
upon  cement  aqueduct  pipes,  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  very  cautiously  or  the  amount  of  pressure 
upon  them.  I  am  desirous  to  learn  what  amount 
of  pressure  an  inch,  or  one  and  a  half  inch  pipe, 
would  sustain.  Whether  an  aqueduct  could  be 
safely  laid  down  a  gentle  slope  of  about  100  rods, 
with  a  fall  in  the  wnole  distance  of  40  to  60  feet  ? 
If  you  or  your  correspondents  could  mve  the  de- 
sired information,  it  would  be  thonkfuUy  received 
by  One  of  your  Readers. 

mibrdkam,  Ftb.,  1867. 

meteorological. 
A.  Shafter,  Bradford,  Vt,  will  please  accept 
thanks  for  his  carefully  prepared  and  interesting  ta- 
ble of  the  weather  for  January,  I860. 

THE  TRUNK  APPLB. 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  do  not  know 
the  residence  of  the  correspondent  who  wrote  us 
about  the  Trunk  apple,  and  can  give  no  informa- 
tion respecting  it  

"Minnesotian"  will  probably  find  pear  and 
quince  seeds  at  Nourse,  Mason  &  Ck).'s  warehouse 
in  this  city.    His  other  question  we  cannot  answer. 

^'H.  L.  R."  is  infturmed  that  the  sugar  cane  seed 
may  be  purchased  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouses 
in  this  city,  and  a  pamphlet  gives  instructions  for 
its  culture,  and  expressing  its  juices,  and  making 
the  syrup. 

Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society.— 
Officers  chosen  for  1867 : — ^Preadent,  Nathaniel  B. 
Smith,  of  Woodbury ;  ^ee-Preaidents,  Charles  H. 
Pond,  of  Milford,  Norman  Porter,  of  Berlin ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Henry  A.  Dyer,  of  Brook- 
lyn; Recording  SecreUry,  T.  S.  Gold,  West 
Cornwall ;  Treasurer,  F.  A.  Brown,  Hartford* 
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BALTIHG  POBK 

It  is  important  to  have  the  pork  ivell  oooled  be* 
fore  salting.  And  it  should  not  remain  unsalted 
Tenr  long  after  cooling.  It  should  never  be  allowed 
to  freeze.  It  should  always  have  a  great  supply  of 
$aUf  and  of  the  stronj^est  quality,  and  brine  should 
be  made  and  poured  mto  the  barrel.  For  if  noth- 
ing but  water  is  put  in  with  the  salt,  the  pork  may 
be  injured  before  the  salt  is  melted  enough  to  make 
good  brine. 

The  meat  should  have  a  weight  upon  it,  to  keep 
it  under  the  brine ;  for  if  pieces  of  meat  are  per- 
mitted to  rise  above  the  bnne,  and  remain  there  for 
any  considerable  time,  they  will  be  tainted,  and 
will  not  taste  sweet  as  well  salted  meat  always 
will 

A  wooDEir  cover  is  often  used  to  keep  the  meat 
under  the  brine,  but  a  stone  cover  is  better.  A 
hole  may  be  drilled  in  a  stone  cover,  and  a  handle 
inserted  at  a  very  small  cost. 

In  regard  to  the  scum  that  our  correspondent 
speaks  of,  we  say  that  standing  pools  of  water, 
either  salt  or  fresh,  will  have  a  scum  on  them. 
^giiatioH  is  the  remedy  which  nature  provides. 
The  ocean  is  agitated  to  keep  it  pure,  and  agitation, 
coupled  with  salt,  is  effectual. 

Ponds  have  impure  water — and  why  P  Ponds  of 
small  dimensions  are  not  agitated  enough.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  larger  the  pond  or  lake,  the  purer 
will  be  the  water  ana  more  free  from  «cttm,  JElun- 
ning  brooks  have  purer  water  than  ponds,  because 
in  running,  the  water  mingles  with  toe  atmosphere 
— the  ^and  purifier  of  all  things. 

Motion,  in  streams  of  water,  brings  all  the  full 
or  riley  matter  in  contact  with  other  matter  on  the 
bank  that  has  an  affinity  Ibr  it — so  that  a  long 
brook  may  run  itself  pure,  though  it  may  luive  been 
affected  with  filthy  matter  near  its  source. 

Agitation  of  the  pork  barrel  daily,  will  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  scum  on 
the  surface — but  if  this  is  not  convenient,  the  white 
surface  mnj  be  skimmed  off  as  often  as  it  rises. 

It  is  quite  important  to  even-  family  to  have 
good  salt  pork.  It  is  the  very  cheapest  meat  that 
we  can  procure — and  for  cooking  vegetables  it  is 
the  best  that  is  used.  It  needs  no  butter  to  enrich 
it — ^but  it  enriches  all  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. Farmers  should  not  fail  to  have  a  supply  of 
pork  in  the  cellar.  Then,  if  the  butcher  forgets  to 
oome,  there  will  be  something  for  dinner. 


^rows  rye — and  it  grows  anything  else  that  grows 
m  the  town.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  present 
occupants  of  that  tract  of  country  have  been  activa 
memoers  of  your  society  from  its  commencement; 
I  am  informed  that  twenty- five  years  ago,  two-thirds 
of  the  farms  of  Ludlow  did  not  pay  the  current  ex- 
penses of  their  occupants,  and  their  expenses  then 
were  not  so  great  as  the  current  expenses  of  the 
occupants  now,  but  instead  of  the  heavy  mortgages 
that  then  existed,  now  there  is  money  to  leL 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  change?  Cause,  sirs, 
there  is  cause  enough.  Beside  the  temperance  re- 
formation, to  which  no  doubt  they  owe  something, 
a  flood  of  light  and  knowledge  has  been  poured  m 
upon  them  from  the  a^cultural  press  ana  from  ag- 
ricultural lairs.  And  if  any  are  there  who  do  not 
take  the  papers,  and  who  do  not  attend  the  fiuia,. 
still,  the  light  from  their  neighbors' &rms  has  shone 
in  upon  them,  and  dispelled  the  darkness  in  which 
they  would  willingly  grope." 


For  tke  Ntw  England  Farmer. 

PIES  AHD  PIS-MAKIHO. 


SKILL  VEBSUS  POOB  LAHD. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  an  Address 
by  Professor  Marcy,  before  the  Hampden  County 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Springfield,  in  October  last. 
They  show  that  the  poorest  land  in  the  State  can- 
not long  ref\ise  to  yield  its  increase  when  men  get 
hold  of  it  who  (kink  as  well  as  act : 

•jThere  is  a  tract  of  the  town  of  Wilbraham  on 
which  the  farmers  of  the  last  generation  cotdd  not 
obtain  a  living,  though  they  seemed  willing  to  live 
poorly.  They  did  not  even  raise  the  rye  which 
they  ate.  This  they  obtained  by  going  to  other 
ports  of  the  town,  reaping  rye  by  the  day,  and  tak- 
ing their  pay  in  fpain  which  they  reaped.  Now 
that  tract  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  far- 
mers in  the  town,  and  they  have  made  their  money 
from  the  soil  which  they  occupy.    That  soil  noir 


It  IS  said  to  be  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good ;  and  the  remark  has  truth  in  it.  It  has 
encourageiient,  too.  The  slight  mistakes  into  which 
I  have  been  led,  as  well  as  the  supposed  misappre- 
hensions of  wyour  female  correspondent,  Mrs.  H., 
with  re|^rd  to  my  real  meaning,  may  yet  lead  to 
something  useful  to  the  public  if  not  to  ourselves. 

My  attention  was  turned  to  the  folly  of  pie- 
makmg,  while  a  school-master,  "boarding  round." 
The  supper  had  been  eaten  on  a  certain  occasion, 
and  no  one  ought  to  have  eaten  more,  when  Mrs. 
Hoadly  brought  forward  the  pie.  "Ah,  Mrs.  H.," 
said  the  generous-hearted  but  truly  physiological 
husband,  "your  pie  will  now  be  lost.  We  have 
all  eaten  enough,  we  don't  want  it  now.  Save  your 
pies  from  time  to  time,  instead  of  eating  them  up 
when  they  are  not  needed,  and  before  long  you 
will  have  enough  of  them  to  make  us  a  whole 
meal,  when  they  will  be  of  some  real  value." 

The  moral  of  this  lesson  of  economy  I  shall  nev- 
er forget.  I  love  better  to  make  a  full  meal  of  our 
pies — whether  few  or  many — when  we  eat  them  at 
all,  than  to  be  found  mingling  them  with  other  in- 
gredients at  the  same  meal;  it  were  better  fbr' 
health  as  well  as  economy.  Especially  wouldit  be 
Christian  economy.  And  I  am  happy  to  find  even 
one  female  who  willcotf/ej9  what  thousands  of  house* 
keepers yee{,  viz.,  a  desire  to  be  emancipated  from 
slavery  to  pies  and  pie-crust  But  I  marvel  that 
there  should  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  H.,  if  in  tnith  such  doubts  actually  remain, 
what  my  true  meaning  is,  when  I  spesik  of  piei 
without  any  crust.  A  piece  of  bread  with  an  ap- 
ple'raw  or  Daked,  or  with  a  good  slice  or  piece  of 
marrow  squash,  or  with  a  little  milk,  or  a  properly 
cooked  egg,  is  the  only  pie  which  is  compatible 
with  health,  or  to  an  un perverted  taste  ever  agree- 
able. I  admit  the  wisdom  of  her  conclusion,  "Let 
us  have  pie  that  i$  pie,  if  we  have  any,  but"  that 
"the  sooner*'  our  pies  are  "counted  among  the 
things  that  were,  the  better." 

The  question,  however,  which  follows  this  wise 
conclusion  of  your  fair  correspondent,  seems  to  me 
less  wisely  founded.  "What  are  we  to  do,"  she 
asks,  "with  our  fruits,  rich  though  they  are,  and 
fiavored  and  ripened  by  Divine  Wisdom,  if  we  are 
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not  allowed  to  preserve  them  in  sugar  P**  Do  with 
them  P  I  ask*  by  way  of  reply.  Is  there  no  other 
course  than  to  preserve  them  artificially  P  Are  they 
adapted  to  any  other  season  than  their  own,  even 
though  they  could  be  preserved  without  impairing 
their  properties?  Is  the  strawberry  adapted  to 
August,  September  or  December  P  Is  the  currant 
adapted  to  any  other  season  than  July  or  August  P 
Are  our  melons — so  well  adapted  to  dilute  and 
thus  purify  our  feverish  blood  m  August  and  Sep- 
tember— well  adapted  either  to  a  later  season,  or 
an  earlier  P  Are  our  pears  and  apples  as  well 
adapted  to  spring  and  summer,  as  to  autumn  and 
winter  P  In  other  and  fewer  words,  do  not  the 
fruits,  in  their  natural  order  and  seouence,  so  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  to  furnish  us  witn  a  supply  for 
nearlv  every  month  of  the  year  P  The  smaller  sum- 
mer miits  tiius  supply  us  from  June  to  September, 
the  larger  ones  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  For 
though  the  greater  part  of  our  pears  and  apples  ri- 
pen before  winter,  vet  the  horticulturists  tell  us  of 
certain  kinds  that  do  not  ripen,  or  at  least  do  not 
become  mellow,  till  winter — some  in  the  early 
months,  some  in  the  later,  and  a  few  even  in 
spring.  Or,  if  it  were  contended  that  they  become 
aetenorated  in  being  so  long  ripening,  we  can,  at 
least,  ^  the  apple,  the  whortleberry,  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  fruits,  and  by  stewing  or  even  soaking 
them,  have  them  in  tolerable  perfection  in  March, 
April  and  May,  or  till  the  strawberry  arrives. 

And  will  your  correspondent  ask  what  is  to  be 
done  with  our  fruits,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  ])re- 
serve  them  in  sugar  P  I  meddle  not  with  the  free 
agency  of  males  or  females  j  but  I  must  say,  as  Dr. 
Duylion  says  of  mcu/e  dishes,  that  all  preserved 
suMtances  "are  more  or  less  rebellious"  to  the 
powers  of  the  human  stomach. 

Has  our  correspondent  ever  tried  to  preserve 
fruits  by  placing  tnem  in  an  ice-house  P  Nothing 
like  f(8rmentation  (of  course  nothing  like  decompo- 
sition, so  one  would  think)  can  take  place  at  the 
low  temperature  of  50^  or  even  56^  of  Fahren- 
heit; could  it  then  in  an  ice-house  P  I  have  not 
tried  the  experiment,  because  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  intention  as  intimated 
above.  But  those  who  are  not,  and  who,  like  Mrs. 
H.,  would  gladly  be  emancipated  from  pie- making, 
and  from  tlie  kindred  toil  of  preservd^making,  at 
least  with  the  aid  of  this  most  unwholesome  objeo- 
tioD,  ydeped  sugar,  might  easily  do  it. 

I  am  a  believer  in  cookery  $  but  not  in  much 
that  b  called  bjr  the  name.  If  your  correspond 
dent  can  subscribe  to  the  ultra  Schlemmer  doc- 
trine of  abjuring  cookery,  and  of  *<eating  turnips, 
cabbages  and  even  c&rrots,  as  they  come  from  toe 
hands  of  the  Creator,"  I  cannot,  at  present.  She 
may,  however,  be  right,  and  I  majr  be  wrong;  or, 

rrhaps  I  miBapprehend  her  meanuig.  But  while 
cannot  abjure  cookery,  in  ioto,  I  must  prot^ 
against  most  that  is  ccUUd  cookery  in  modern 
times,  and  must  be  allowed  fearlessly  to  aflSrm 
that  I  see  no  way  of  emancipating  mankind  from 
that  worst  of  slaveries — the  slavery  of  appetite — a 
slavery  which  lies  at  the  threshold  of  most  other 
evils,  physical  and  moral,  till  our  modem  abomina- 
tions of  the  cookery  system  are  forever  abolished. 
Your  correspondent  asks  about  the  necessity  of  a 
Httle  grease,  in  our  New  England  winter  climate. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Polar  regions  in 
this  matter ;  but  if  a  little  grease  is  really  neceM- 
tary  to   us  in  New  England,  as  seems  to  be  the 


fkct,  has  not  the  Creator  attended  to  th 
the  best  possible  manner  P    Is  not  the  } 
of  oil  which  is  incorporated  by  His  kino 
our  ordinary  vegetable  products,  just  tha 
best  adapted  to  health, — aye,  and  econc 
Take  Indian    com,  for  example,  which    tnough 
hardly  fit  for  man  or  beast  in  dog  days,  is  most 
admirable  fbr  both  in  winter,  and  is  cheap,  too, 
withal ;  does  it  contain  a  surprisingly  large  quantity 
of  oil  or  grease  P 

^  But  I  must  stop  for  the  present    Your  readezs 
like  short  articles ;  and  so  aoes 
Boston,  JatL  26, 1857.  W.  A.  Alcott. 
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Every  farmer  who  intends  to  raise  fmit,  shocdd 
appropriate  a  small  portion  of  his  soil  to  nursery 
purposes,  and  in  which  young  trees  may  be  grown 
to  be  afterwards  transplanted  and  grafted.  Plums, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  may  be  much 
more  easily  and  cheaply  produced  in  this,  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  the  care  of  watching  and  tend- 
ing them  will  be  a  pleasure,  when  the  work  has 
been  once  commenced.  In  (his  way  choice  and  re- 
liable trees  may  be  obtained,  and  such  as  will  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  grower  by  turn* 
ing  out  something  different  from  what  he  had  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  as  is  too  often  the  case  where 
trees  are  purchased. 

'*Many  kinds  of  trees,"  says  a  writer  on  terracul- 
ture,  "are  so  short-lived,  particularly  in  our  climate, 
that  unless  some  effofts  are  made  to  ensure  a  sup- 
ply, and  renew  them  as  they  fail  by  age  or  other 
causes,  we  must  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  be 
destitute  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  fruits.  We 
may  mention,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
in  moving  or  travelling  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  would  be  glad  to  secure  a  sup- 
ply of  some  favorite  fruit  for  propagation,  that  if 
the  twigs  on  which  good  buds  are  found  are  cut, 
(and  the  longer  the  better)  and  immediately  de- 
prived of  their  leaves  by  cutting  the  leaf  stem  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  sharp  knife,  and  wrapped  in 
wet  moss  or  even  wet  cloths,  they  may  1^  pre- 
served for  many  days,  or  weeks,  in  a  fresh  state,  so 
as  scarcely  to  ikil  of  growing  where  skilfully  in- 
serted." 

By  sowing  fruit  seeds  in  autumn,  or  by  collect- 
ing stocks  that  may  be  found  in  the  pastures,  and 
transplanting  them,  a  handsome,  thrifty  nursey  may 
soon  be  started  at  the  most  trifling  expense,  and 
one  from  which  the  cultivator  may  draw  his  future 
supplies  with  a  certainty  that  will  be  gratifying. 
Stocks  collected  from  pastures  usually  have  excel- 
lent roots,  and  when  grafted  and  well  tended,  soon 
throw  up  a  fine,  thrifty  tree.  Two  or  three  square 
rods  of  ground  will  frequently  supply  all  the  wants 
of  the  farm  in  trees. 

We  have  seen  a  handsome  and  productive  orch- 
ard produced  by  grafting  trees  in  the  pasture; 
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they  were  irregular,  to  be  sure,  but  in  pasture  land 
that  waa  of  no  consequence.  The  earth  was  mad 
loose  about  their  stems  and  then  bushes  cut  ande 
thrown  around  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep 
the  cattle  from  rubbing  against  their  trunks.  These 
bushes  gradually  decayed  and  formed  a  rich  mould 
about  the  tree,  while  at  the  same  time  they  served 
to  keep  the  ground  mellow. 
»  We  ought  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  others 
for  anything  that  is  constantly  wanted  on  the  farm. 


Fn/f  the  New  Bngfand  Former. 

HOW  TO  BAISS  ONIONS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  find  in  your  valuable  paper  of 
last  week  an  inquiry  by  a  subscriber  how  to  raise 
onions  f  I  have  had  some  fifteen  years  experi- 
ence in  raising  vegetables.  My  way  to  raise  on* 
ions,  is,  first  to  manure  with  rotten  manure,  and 
plow  as  early  in  the  month  of  Anril  as  the  ground 
will  admit ;  pulverise  the  top  of  tne  ground  by  rak* 
ing  with  common  hay  rakes,  so  that  it  shall  be  per- 
fectly free  from  lumps,  and  then  sow  the  seed  with 
the  seed-sower ;  no  matter  if  the  ground  freeaes, 
or  if  the  snow  falls,  it  will  not  injure  the  seed.  I 
recollect  once  of  having  my  onions  up  so  that  they 
could  be  distinctlv  seen  in  the  drills  at  a  distance, 
and  had  a  &11  of"^  snow  of  four  or  five  inches  deep 
upon  them,  without  doing  the  least  injury.  The 
great  secret  is  the  sowing  early  in  the  season  and 
pulverizing  the  ground  thorougnly  before  sowing. 
I  never  have  had  any  trouble  with  onions  in  bottom- 
in^ 

The  old  rule  is,  that  the  tops  should  begin  to  wilt 
or  die  before  dog-days.  My  vield  is  from  six 
hundred  to  eight  nundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
think  they  are  a  sure  and  profitable  crop.  I  sow 
them  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart 

Mollis  Chaffin. 

Providence^  R.  /.,  FA.  3d,  1857. 
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DOMESTIC  BECEIPTS. 

To  MAKE  Yeast  without  Yeast. — ^The  following 
reoeipt,  which  we  believe  first  appeared  in  Life  11-^ 
IvdraUd,  has  been  tested  and  liighly  approvcsd  in 
the  culinary  department  of  our  family : 

For  some  time  past  I  have  eaten  very  excellent 
bread  raised  with  yeast  in  the  foUowinff  manner : 
Take  as  much  pulverized  saleratus  as  wul  lay  on  a 
dime,  the  same  quantity  of  salt,  and  a  tea-spoonful 
of  sugar.  On  these  three  articles  pour  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  When  sufficiently  cool,  so  as  not  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  flour,  stir  in  as  much  as 
will  make  it  into  a  stiff  batter.  The  vessel  contain- 
ing this  batter  must  be  phced  into  another  vessel 
containing  water  quite  warm,  but  not  so  hot  as  to 
cook  the  flour  in  the  least,  and  the  whole  must  be 
kept  standing  in  a  warm  place  until  the  batter 
nearly  doubles  in  bulk,  whicn  will  take  about  six 
hours.  This  yeast  may  then  be  added  to  flour 
enough  to  make  two  good-sized  loaves  of  bread, 
mixed  with  warm  water,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 


if  liked,  placed  in  the  pans  and  led  standing  in  • 
warm  place  a  short  time  before  baking. 

To  Glean  Kid  Gloves.— Wash  them  in  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  quantities  of  ammonia  and  alcohoL 
Then  rub  them  dry.  The  above  solution  will  also 
remove  stains  and  grease  firom  silk  and  doth. 

To  Repair  Bboken  Glass.— Dissolve  some  isin- 
fflass  in  gm,  just  sufficient  to  cover  it ;  make  the 
broken  parts  quite  warm  (better  put  them  into  a 
warm  oven,)  dip  them  into  the  U(^uid,  and  if  poen- 
ble  tie  them  together  for  a  little  tune. 

To  ICAKE  Washimo  Fluid,  Take  1  gallon  of 
soft  soap,  2  quarts  of  soft  water,  1  gill  of  smiits  of 
turpentme,  and  6  ounces  of  sal-soda ;  boil  tnem  to* 
getner  for  five  minutes.  When  wanted  for  use  pot 
^our  clothes  to  soak  over  night,  and  in  the  mom- 
mg  add  one  pmt  of  the  fluia,  and  then  boll  die 
clothes  for  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  rinse  twice 
in  cold  water. 


The  Moteeb  of  Geobge  Washinqton. — ^1 
mother,  also,  was  one  of  his  best  teachers.  Her 
eldest  son  was  eleven  years  old,  when,  by  her  de- 
ceased husband's  will,  she  became  sole  guardian  of 
the  persons  and  large  property  of  her  children. 
She  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  trust.  Endowed 
with  plain,  direct  good  sense,  thorough  conscieD- 
tionsness,  and  prompt  dedsion,  she  governed  her 
family  strictly,  but  kmdly,  exacting  deforenee,  while 
she  inspired  affection.  George,  being  her  eldest 
son,  was  thought  to  be  her  fiivorite ;  yet  she  never 
gave  him  undue  preference,  and  thcimplicit  deform 
ence  exacted  from  him  in  childhood  continued  to 
be  habitually  observed  by  him  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  He  mherited  from  her  a  high  temper  and 
a  spirit  of  command,  but  her  early  precepts  and 
example  taught  him  to  restrain  ana  govern  that 
temper,  and  to  square  his  conduct  on  the  exact 
principles  of  ec^mty  and  justice.  Tradition  kives 
an  interesting  picture  of  tne  widow,  with  her  little 
flock  gather^  around  her,  as  w^s  her  daily  wont, 
reading  to  them  lessons  of  religion  and  morality 
out  of  some  standard  work.  Her  fiivorite  volume 
was  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  ''Contemplations,  Moral 
and  Divine."  The  admirable  maxims  therein  ooa- 
tained  for  outward  action  as  well  as  selff^vemment, 
sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  George,  and  doubtless 
had  a  great  influence  in  forming  his  character. 
They  certainly  were  exemplified  in  his  conduct 
throughout  life.  This  mother's  manual,  bearing  his 
mother's  namci  Mary  Washington,  written  with 
her  own  hand,  was  ever  preserved  bv  him  with  filial 
care,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  tne  archives  of 
Mount  Vernon.  A  precious  document !  Let  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  moral  foundation  of  his 
character  consult  its  pa^es.  —  hving^e  J^ft  ^ 
H^aekingUm. 

Old  Ladd8.-^A  correspondent  informs  us  that 
there  is  a  family  of  Ladds  now  living,  numbering 
eleven,  whose  united  ages  form  the  aggregate  of 
787  years.  The  oldest  is  83  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  57,  and  their  average  age  is  71i  years. 
Both  of  their  parents  lived  to  the  a^e  of  84.  The 
children  have  never  lost  one  of  their  number,  and 
have  been  almost  strangers  to  sickness.  They  were 
bom  in  New  Hampshire,  and  are  all  now  living  in 
the  western  part  of  that  State,  except  two  who  live 
in  Corinth,  \L,  and  one  m  Waltham,  Mass.  This 
is  a  truly  remarkable  instance  of  longevity. 
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■lONO  the 

topic*  wbioh 

lereiting  to  the  br- 

1    mer,  the  flowers  of 

*  our  gardens  should 

\  not  be  omitted, — 

-  tboM  brilliant  or- 

■Munenta    of    tlie 

earth,  which  nature 

■eems  to  have  de> 

iigD«d  to  lead  ua  in 

life,  by  their  cbarmi, 

I  the  field  and  wood, 

I  later  life  to  enliven 

ill  by  their  fiagranee 

No   farmer  should 

f  to  dea[die  a  flower, 

e  utilitariina  are  very 

or,  though  it  may  be 

n,  if  he  has  no  poetry 

n  hia  loul,  ho  ahould 

luiwHKi  wa>  iiuwers  serve  greatly  to 

fmder  their  home  delightful  to  the  young,  and  to 

cheriih  in  their  hearts  a  love  tor  the  pursuits  of  a 

{arm.    To  the  daughters  of  a  farmer,  flowers  are 

almost  essential  to  inspire  them  with  an  intereat 

in  ruml  pursuits,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor 

and  expense  should  neTei  be  grudged  to  furnish 

tLem  with  so  simple  and  innooent  a  gratification. 

Fashion,  who  alwaya  impudently  ioteferes  with 
onr  plessuies,  has  not  failed  to  meddle  with  the 
flower-garden  as  well  as  the  btntdoir;  and  has  often 
stamped  an  absent  valaa  upon  certain  flowers, 
which  have  no  claim*,  as  beautiful  objectt,  above 
thousands  of  othera  which  are  common  in  our  land. 
We  would  advise  all  to  keep  themseWes  clear  of 
he^  noister  influence ;  and  in  the  choice  of  flowers 
to  decorate  his  grounds,  to  be  guidrf  by  his  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  and  by  thoie  early  impressions 
and  associations,  which  give  to  many  uinple  flowers 


practical  interest  that  can  never  lade  in  oar 
hearts.  The  mcst  simple  and  common  flowera  of 
our  gardens  belong  to  this  category.  Such  are  the 
primrose,  the  pansy,  the  snow-drop,  and  the  lily  of 
the  valley.  Who  c^n  ever  cease  to  admire  the  rote 
and  the  lily  t 

All  persons  have  been  £imiltar  with  these  flow' 
era,  in  their  early  intercourse  with  nature,  or  have 
learned  to  love  them  by  reading  the  frequent  aliir- 
sions  to  them  in  the  poetry  of  all  ages,  and  in  Holy 
Writ.  Many  a  modern  florist's  flower  surpasses 
theie  in  beauty.  Fortulacuas,  verbenas,  dahlias 
and  calcealarisr,  are  all  more  biilliant  and  showy; 
but  they  have  never  been  sanctified  to  our  religions 
feelings  by  the  mention  of  Scripture,  nor  mdeated 
to  our  imagination  by  the  song  of  the  poet  of  no- 

The  rose  haa  alwaya  been  regarded  as  the  em- 
blem of  beauty  and  virtue,  having  in  addition  to  its 
visual  charms,  a  fragrance  that  always  endnrea. 
The  sacred  and  profane  writers  have  always  aaao- 
ciated  this  Sower  with  tliose  heavenly  virtues  whiok 
they  love  and  reverenoe. 

"On  hsi  Itio  pott's  magi*  (ODfua 

And  looa  thfl  Miuai,  hfiavealr  maldi, 

^^if  loMful  itadn.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

The  lily  Is  another  flower,  no  less  common,  and 
>  less  celebrated  t  and  it  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  imitated 
form  ia  the  decorations  of  thrir  gnat  temple. 
Among  all  nations  it  is  considered  the  emblem 
of  meekness  and  modesty,  and  it  symbolizes,  no 
lesa  than  the  rose,  those  virtues  which  are  loved  ic 
The  rose  and  the  lily,  therefore,  shonid 
find  a  place  in  every  garden,  both  on  acconnt  of 
their  intrinsia  beauties,  and  their  Scriptural  aitd 
practical  association  b. 

There  are  other  flowers  which  have  become  en- 
deared to  us  by  our  perusal  of  the  English  poets, 
though  they  have  not  been  named  by  the  sacred 
writers  (  which  are  also  recommended  to  us  by  our 
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femiliarity  with  them  in  childhood,  and  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  cultiyated  in  our  gardens. 
Such  are  the  pansy,  or  tri-colored  violet,  and  the 
primrose  already  mentioned ;  and  such  are  the  daf- 
fodil, the  tulip,  and  the  crocus,  earliest  of  all,  and 
the  iris,  all  of  which  are  flowers  of  spring,  and  some 
already  in  bloom,  under  the  protection  of  our  gar- 
den fences  and  dwelling-houses. 

How  vividly  is  the  remembrance  of  our  early 
home  associated  with  these  simple  flowers,  and  how 
greatly  do  they  serve  to  give  cheerfulness  and  sa- 
credness  to  the  grounds  which  they  occupy.  No 
farmer's  house  should  be  left  unadorned  with  these 
simple  and  beautiful  flowers,  which  require  no 
wealth  to  purchase  them,  aud  no  expensive  labor 
to  preserve  them  in  all  theur  beauty. 

We  do  not  intend  to  undervalue  the  hundreds  of 
new  species  of  garden  flowers,  which  modem  taste 
and  enterprise  have  introduced  into  our  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  it  is  simply  our  object  to  prove  that  the 
purchase  and  cultivation  of  these  rare  exotics  are  a 
needless  expense,  and  that  a  garden  may  be  made 
delightfully  attractive  without  them.  The  common 
bulbous-rooted  flowers,  and  a  few  others,  already 
named,  are  sufficient  to  embellish  our  grounds  in 
the  early  spring.  Later  in  the  season  come  forth 
the  roses, in  many  beautiful  varieties;  the  lilac, 
which  must  ever  hold  a  place  in  our  afiiections,  and 
which  no  generation  can  ever  cease  to  admire ;  the 
honey-suckle,  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  of 
twining  plants ; — all  of  which  are  common,  easily 
cultivated,  and  involving  but  little  expense.  Most 
of  the  late  flowers  are  annuals,  which  require  more 
care  and  attention  than  the  perennials  just  enumera- 
ted. Many  of  these  are  worthy  of  every  one's  at- 
tention ;  such  as  the  greater  and  lesser  morning  glo- 
ries, the  last  of  which  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and 
delicacy  by  any  newly*discovered  flowers.  The  bal- 
sams, the  marigolds,  the  German  asters,  and  many 
others  which  are  familiar  to  us,  bring  up  the  rear, 
and  serve  to  beautify  our  gardens  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and  early  autumn. 

Here  we  would  repeat,  that  if  we  wish  to  inspire 
oar  riung  oflspring  with  an  enduring  love  of  the 
scenes  of  home,  (for  a  love  of  home  itself  springs 
from  moral  influences,)  and  an  attachment  to  rural 
pursuits,  our  &rms  must  not  be  without  their  flow- 
er-gardens— neat,  modest  and  simple  gardens — that 
do  not  dazzle  the  eyes,  but  present  hundreds  of 
simple  and  beautiful  objects,  to  be  loved  in  youth, 
and  remembered  ever  afterwards,  as  the  wwotnitB 
of  tnat  happy  period  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
while  our  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  are  growing 
up  to  their  adult  years,  they  witness  at  home  noth- 
ing but  toil  and  drudgery  within  doors  and  without ; 
no  flowers  around  the  house,  no  pictures  inside  of 
it,  no  conversation  except  of  labor  and  stock,  and 
the  prices  of  produce,  nothing  expended  for  taste 
and  ornament,  would  it  be  surprising  if  they  con- 


sidered a  farmer's  life  a  miserable  life  of  drudgery, 
and  the  farmer's  home  a  mere  work-house,  and  that 
they  should  long  to  escape  from  it,  and  engage  in 
some  more  animating  employment  P 

But  if  the  heads  of  the  family  possess  a  taste  for 
the  charms  of  nature ;  if  they  are  alive  to  the  beau- 
ties of  a  flower,  to  the  warbling  of  birds ;  if  they 
value  trees  on  account  of  their  beauty,  as  well  as 
for  their  utility  and  their  shade ;  and  when  they 
look  abroad  upon  the  landscape,  they  can  reflect 
with  delight  upon  its  grandeur,  and  its  loveliness, 
as  well  as  upon  its  profitableness  for  cultivation, 
then  are  they  likely  to  gather  around  them  certain 
beautiful  objects  that  should  be  a  source  of  perpet- 
ual joy  to  their  children,  and  inspire  them  with  a 
love  for  the  scenes  of  home,  which  must  always  en- 
dure. It  is  from  the  want  of  this  attention  to  mat- 
ters  of  taste ;  this  contempt  of  ornament,  and  in- 
diflerence  to  the  chaims  of  beauty  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  that  so  many  young  men  have  grown 
up  without  local  attachment  to  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  leave  their  homes,  and  forsake  the  farm 
to  join  in  trade  and  commerce,  which  are  thus  over- 
stocked with  laborers  and  adventurers,  while  agri- 
culture is  neglected.  If  we  would  teach  our  chil- 
dren to  "venerate  the  plow,"  we  must  render  it  sug- 
gestive to  their  minds  of  something  besides  unmiti- 
gated toil.  It  must  be  associated  with  all  the  beau- 
ties and  pleasures  of  cotmtry  life.  It  must  be  the 
remembrance  of  happiness  which  the  country  only 
can  yield,  but  which  are  too  often  absent  from  the 
farm ;  it  must  call  to  mind  the  flowers  of  the  field 
and  the  garden ;  it  must  be  associated  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  fields,  and  with  amusing  and  rational 
studies  on  pleasant  winter  evenings.  Then  will  the 
enticement  to  young  men,  who  are  fiumers'  sons,  be 
greater  to  join  the  interesting  and  noble  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  with  their  freedom  under  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  a  competency  of  all  the  good 
things  of  life,  in  preference  to  the  skvery  and  con- 
finement imposed  upon  them  by  the  pursuits  of 
commerce. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  have  said 
nothing  of  the  style  in  which  the  garden  should  be 
laid  out,  because  we  consider  this  a  matter  of  no 
essential  importance,  provided  the  style  be  suf- 
ficiently plsin  and  simple.  Our  mun  object  should 
be  to  have  a  plat  of  ground,  or  several  spots,  devo- 
ted to  the  culture  of  flowers — ^a  bower  of  taste, 
where  the  old  can  find  recreation  after  the  release 
from  toil,  and  where  the  young  may  find  rational 
amusement  and  delight  which  will  bind  their  afiec- 
tions  to  nature  and  to  home.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  recommend  any  thing  like  ostentation  aroimd 
the  simple  rusUc  farm. 


"In  simple  Oardont,  WIfdom  loved  to  rove. 
And  siaUed  to  giro  her  preoepU  from  Uie  groTO. 
When  to  the  wife,  the  good,  the  brsve,  the  Oodi 
Pff  pared  th*  eternal  gift  of  blest  abodes. 
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No  paUoe  ma  tbe  priie-^bot  soothing  ihades. 
And  flowen  that  laugh  along  the  varied  meads, 
To  more  sincere  delights  invited  ease, 
And  promised  dearer  jojs,  more  lasting  peace.'* 
.    DtlMe. 

For  the  New  England  Fwmtr, 

ISSVBAHCE  COHPAVIES. 

Mr.  Bbown  : — An  artlck  in  yonr  last  number, 
February  14,  on  Fire  Insurance,  together  with  your 
suggestions,  has  stirred  one  of  the  readers  of  the 
#bniur  not  a  little.  Your  correspondent,  P.  B.  P., 
can  give  the  name  of  thai  company  which  refused 
payment,  on  the  ground  of  additional  risk  of  a  por- 
tico atiached  to  the  house,  when  the  bam  was 
burned;  especially,  when  the  insured  took  means 
to  ascertain  of  the  company's  secretary  the  relation 
it  had  to  his  policy. 

I  am  insured  in  one  of  the  mututd  companies  in 
Mass.,  for  haye  a  policy,}  and  if  the  one  to  which  I 
belong  nas  been  guilty  of  so  mean  a  transaction  as 
that  stated  above,  I  want  to  know  it.  Can  these 
thingB  be  so  ?  Job  offices  I  haye  always  consid- 
ered unsafe ;  but  mutual  companies  are  not  all  so, 
or  at  least,  I  haye  not  so  considered  them.  If  the 
one  in  ^diich  I  hold  a  policy  is  obHged  to  take  such 
a  course  to  live,  the  presumption  on  the  face  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  a  rotten  concern,  which  should  be 
known  to  be  avoided. 

I  wish  your  correspondent  would  name  to  which 
he  alluded.  At  any  rate,  the  public  is  indebted  to 
him  for  his  valuable  suggestions.  n.  J. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Hownra  kachihes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  impression  abroad 
that  mowing  machines  will  not  operate  well  on 
New  England  farms.  From  the  experience  of  one 
year's  use  of  Manning's  mowing  machine,  I  think 
that  impression  is  wrong. 

Last  hay-time,  I  commenced  on  the  Monday  af- 
ter the  4th  of  July,  with  a  raw  hand,  never  having 
used  a  mower  pver  five  minutes  before.  I  went  in- 
to a  piece  of  clover  of  about  one  acre,  and  mowed 
it  in  two  hours,  and  I  mowed  it  well.  This  was  my 
first  trial.  The  clover  was  about  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
and  tiie  stones  but  indifferently  picked.  My  team 
OQOsisted  of  two  old  horses,  botn  of  age,  but  they 
carried  it  with  perfect  ease.  After  that,  I  proceed* 
ed  to  mow  with  the  mower  all  my  upland  that  had 
been  laid  down  tolerably  smooth,  and  I  liked  it 
much.  I  could  go  into  the  field  after  the  dew  was 
€iS,  and  cut  from  two  to  three  acres,  as  I  chose,  be- 
fore noon.  I  did  not  make  but  one  trial  of  time 
after  the  first ;  then  I  cut  one-half  an  acre  in  forty 
minutes,  without  much  hurrying.  After  the  hay 
was  dry,  it  made  fifteen  stout  cocks,  and  a  good 
load.  Myself  an  invaUd,  and  my  two  old  horses, 
could  cut  as  much  grass  as  three  hands  could  take 
care  of  through  the  day,  and  get  in.  I  remained 
in  the  field  from  two  to  five  hours,  just  as  I  thought 
we  could  take  care  of  the  spraw  cut. 

In  the  afternoon  I  would  hitch  one  of  my  horses 
to  my  horse-rake  on  wheels,  and  rake  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  two  acres  per  hour.  The  help  allowed 
that  I  did  more  than  naif  the  work  on  the  upland. 
I  am  forprised  that  the  horse-rakea  on  wheels  are 
not  more  used ;  I  have  used  one  5  years,  and  would 
not  take  $100  for  it,  if  I  could  not  get  another. 


The  objections  urged  against  the  mowing  m 
chine  are,  first,  the  cost.  That  is  considerable 
from  $90  to  8130,  according  to  nize.  The  next  is^ 
that  it  costs  so  much  to  keep  it  in  repair.  I  broke 
out  three  teeth,  which  I  put  in  myself  with  a  screw- 
driver in  fifteen  minutes  each.  And  last,  that  my 
three  hands  had  nothing  to  do  while  I  was  mowing. 
My  help  consisted  of  two  Yankees  and  an  Irish- 
man, who  did  not  mow,  but  was  otherwise  a  good 
hand,  hired  at  fiye  shillings  per  day.  They  thought 
they  had  work  to  do.  First  to  milk ;  then  to  un- 
load two  or  three  loads  of  hay;  mow  around  the 
fences  and  runs;  open  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cocks  of  hay,  and  turn  it.  Then  there 
were  five  or  six  acres  of  com  and  potatoes,  and  a 
garden,  neither  of  which  was  the  worse  for  an  Irish 
visit.  They  thought  they  worked,  and  I  thought 
thej  worked,  and  was  satisfied  to  pay  them  for 
their  work.  I  usually  keep  two  horses,  but  in  hay- 
ing lime  have  had  but  little  use  for  Uiem  in  the 
forenoon,  until  I  had  a  mower. 

This  is  the  first  year's  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  mower.  All  who  saw  it  allowed  that  my  grass 
was  cut  extra  well,  and  without  much  fatigue  to 
myself  or  horses.  Next  haying,  I  intend  to  have  a 
mower  with  a  reaper  attached,  and  if  I  succeed  as 
well  as  last  year,  I  shall  consider  my  upland  hay- 
ing but  half  the  job  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

HoUta,  M  EL,  Feb.,  1857,  E.  Ejieeson. 

Hemares. — ^That  is  the  way  a  practical  man 
tells  his  story.  O,  ye  cavillers  and  doubters!  Qo 
and  see  Mr.  Emerson  next  July,  and  aigue  him 
out  of  all  that  nonsense,  if  you  ^n ;  but  go  in  as 
obstinate  a  mood  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  get  con- 
verted yourselves. 

GOV.  BOVTWELL  AVSWEBED. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  Gov.  Boutwell,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  an  agricultural  address  delivered 
by  him  last  year,  undertook  to  make  some  very 
sober  comparisons  between  the  West  and  the  East ; 
in  which  he  showed,  amongst  other  thin^,  by  sta- 
tistical facts,  that  after  aU  which  is  said  of  the 
immense  productiveness  of  the  Great  West,  right 
here,  in  old  sterile  New  England,  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,  where  the  population  per  square  mile 
is  ten  times  aa  dense  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
there  is  more  actually  raised  annually,  per  capita, 
for  the  support  of  life,  than  in  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illi- 
nois. Such  a  fact  as  this  would  hardly  escape  the 
notice  of  Western  speakers  and  writers,  and  we 
have  been  looking  for  some  candid  answer  to  Gov. 
BontweU,  which  should  relieve  the  West  from  a 
comparison  so  unfavorable.  Hitherto  all  is  silent ; 
but  at  length  the  silence  is  broken  by  Hon.  A.  C. 
Barry,  who,  in  an  address  delivered  b^  him  before 
the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  Mil- 
waukie,  in  October  las^  notices  this  statement  of 
Gen.  Boutwell,  and  proceeds  to  reply  to  it  in  the 
best  manner  he  could.  But  his  reply  is  exceeding 
impotent  and  futile — a  rirtual  confession,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  the  hot  is  as  Gov.  B.  stated  it. — 
Dreu/s  Rural  InieUigencer. 

OS*  The  Grun  Mountain  Farmer  says  that  there 
are  5,159,641  pounds  of  maple  sugar  made  annual- 
ly in  Vermont,  being  2,073,293  pounds  more  than 
are  made  in  all  the  rest  of  New  England. 
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BUILBIHG  IH  FR08TT  W1SATHER. 

The  bond  which  unites  brick  to  brick  and  stone 
to  stone,  to  form  a  close  and  adhesive  connection 
between  them,  is  a  cement  (mortar)  formed  of  the 
oxyd  of  calcium  (lime,)  silica  or  sand,  and  water. 
The  water  intimately  diffused  through  mortar  is  the 
Tehicle  which  plays  the  most  important  office-— 
chemically  speaking — in  conferring  those  qualities 
upon  moVtar  which  render  it  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  used.  And  yet  most  buila- 
ers,  architects,  and  those  who  have  buildmgs  erect- 
ed during  the  winter  season,  appear  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  this  fact  in  chemical  science. 

The  water  in  mortar  holds  lime  in  solution,  and 
gradually  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
whereby  its  particles  acquire  powerful  and  adnesiTe 
properties,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  a 
stone  itself,  firmly  adhering  to  the  surface  which  it 
unites.  .  If  we  dissolve  some  quicklime  in  water,  in 
a  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  stand  exposed  for  some 
hours,  it  will  attract  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  a  thm,  hard  scale  like  ice  will  form  on 
its  sur&ce ;  this  is  a  pelicle  of  marble,  it  is  composed 
of  lime,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  scale  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  lime  solution  in  the  vessel, 
prevents  carbonic  acid  penetrating  under  it,  other- 
wise a  thick  solution  of  lime  would  soon  become  a 
solid  block  of  marble.  But  in  common  mortar  the 
conditions  for  the  absorbing  of  carbonic  acid  through- 
out all  its  parts  are  very  perfect,  because  the  parti- 
cles of  sand  render  it  sufficiently  porous  to  allow 
the  air,  which  contains  carbonic  acid,  to  penetrate 
to  its  inmost  parts ;  therefore  mortar  ultimately  be- 
eomes  a  stone.  If  we  take  quicklime  and  sand, 
mixed  together  in  proper  proportions  to  form  good 
cement,  but  use  no  water  to  make  them  into  mor- 
tar, exposure  of  them  to  the  atmosphere  for  centu- 
ries would  not  form  them  into  a  hard  stone,  be- 
cause the  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  positively 
necessary  to  promote  cohesion  among  their  parti- 
eles,  is  wanting.  Water,  then,  is  the  great  vehicle 
which  chiefly  ImpartB  cohesive  properties  to  com- 
mon mortar. 

Hard  water,  in  freezing,  parts  with  the  mineral 
and  earthy  matters  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and 
the  ice, when  melted  by  heat,  forms  soft  water;  the 
action  of  ireezin^^  separates  the  pure  water  from 
the  substances  with  which  it  was  previously  inti- 
mately united.  The  very  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  freezing  mortar  in  the  walls  of  build- 
inga;  the  mortar  that  is  frozen  in  walls  never  af- 
terwards acquires  strong  cohesive  properties. 

It  is  customary  to  suspend  operations  on  build- 
ings of  brick  and  stone,  during  very  severe  frosts, 
when  mortar  freezes  rapidly,  but  this  is  only  be- 
cause of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  applying  the 
mortal  before  it  freezes ;  the  chemical  science  in- 
volved in  the  act  of  freezing  its  water  being  either 
unknown  or  ignored.  Mortar  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  freeze  in  the  walls  of  buildings ;  to  allow 
it  to  do  so,  is  imwise  and  unscientific. — ScitnHJic 
•/fmertean. 

CouNTT  TBANaAcnoMS.— We  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  officers  of  most  of  the  County  Socie- 
ties of  the  State  for  a  copy  of  their  Transactions  for 
the  year  1856.  At  this  season  of  the  year  our  col- 
umns are  so  completely  occupied  by  Uie  &vors  of 
correspondents,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  notice  the 


peculiar  merits,  or  what  may  seem  to  us  defects  of 
each ;  or  extract  from  them  as  we  should  be  glad 
to.  Every  one  of  them,  however,  we  have  exam- 
ined with  care,  and  hope  to  find  room  for  a  farther 
notice. 

In  the  Transactions  of  several  of  the  Counties 
there  are  evident  improvements  in  the  matter,  and 
especially  in  the  manner  of  making  them  up.  Still, 
there  is  considerable  room  wasted  by  repetitions 
and  the  introduction  of  unimportant  articles.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  Hampden,  Norfolk,  Plym- 
outh, and  Hampshire,  each  and  all  of  them  c<ratain- 
ing  instructive  and  pleasant  articles  for  us  all,  to 
which  we  must  refer  when  our  columns  are  relieved 
from  their  present  pressure. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

APPLE  TBEBB  AHD  GIBER. 

'^TOSXS  -CHANGE,  AND  MANNERS  "WITH  THEM.'' 

In  1832,  it  was  remarked  by  a  distinguished 
gentleman,  then  President  of  one  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Societies  fostered  by  the  bounty  of  the  State — 
"It  u  a  matter  of  regret,  that  for  many  years  past 
there  should  have  been  so  little  competition  for 
the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  lor  cider.— 
When  it  is  considered  that  good  cider  always 
brings  a  good  price,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  health- 
fur  Mverage,  and  may  be  used  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  temperance,  in  the  place  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  we  are  surprised  that  its  quality  should  be 
so  little  re^rded." 

What  think  you,  Mr.  Editor,  of  these  notions  of 
the  fathers  of  the  last  age  ?  Were  they  entirely 
in  the  wrong?  Our  best  farms  now  abound  in 
orchards  planted  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider. 
I  can  remember,  when  seven  hundred  barrels  of 
cider  were  made  at  my  father's  mill,  in  one  season, 
and  no  one  dreamt  of  there  being  harm  in  the  op- 
eration. Have  we  all  at  once  become  so  much 
wiser  and  better  than  our  fathers  were  ?  Or  is 
it  true  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  ** Young 
folks  think  old  folks  fools,  but  old  folks  know 
young  ones  to  be  so.**  Let  us  know  your  views 
about  having  mills  for  the  making  of  good  ddar. 
For  myself,  I  think  there  is  no  more  harm  in  mak-< 
ing  cider  from  apples,  than  there  will  be  in  making 
sugar  from  that  ouUandiih  fietU,  of  which,  at 
present,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

Feb.  2, 18d7.  A  CGNSEBYATiyE. 


WiNTEB  Pruning. — ^Will  trimminp;  firuit  trees 
during  the  winter  time,  injure  them  m  any  way  P 
I  have  a  large  orchard  which  I  want  to  trim  thi 
winter.  Would  the  place  where  the  limb  was 
sawed  off  dry  up  and  rot,  or  heal  over  in  the  spring  ? 
Which  is  the  best  time  to  trim  ?-— E.  Dennisok, 
ForesivUU,  A*.  Y. 

Trimming  orchards  in  wmter  has  been  long 
nractiaed  by  some  good  orditr^ts  with  suooess. 
The  sap  not  movbg  at  this  time,  the  wood  when 
out  becomes  dry  at  the  tuiiace  in  a  short  time, 
ready  to  receive  a  oeat  of  proteetin^  cement  This 
ooat  may  be  api^ied  soon  after  outting,  or  the  fol<* 
lowing  spring.  A  hot  mixture  of  tar  and  brick* 
dusty  or  tar  and  pounded  dry  clay,  aniwtts  a  good 
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purpose ;  but  a  thick  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol 
as  more  neatly  applied  and  is  generally  preferred, 
although  more  ezpensire.  Some  good  orchaniists 
prefer  midsummer  to  winter,  and  it  is  probably  the 
best  time,  all  things  considered.— Country  GetdU- 


tnafu 


For  the  New  BngUuid  Fanmer. 

FIBE  nrSVSAHCE. 

XatPOBTANT  TO    PEOPLB  WHOSE  FROPEBTT  IS   IIX* 
SV&BD   AGAINST  FIBB. 

People  who  get  their  buildings  insured  do  it  in 
good  faith  that  if  they  are  bomra  they  will  be  paid 
the  amount  insured.  Those  whose  property  is  in- 
sured are  not  generally  aware  of  the  network  of  by- 
laws in  which  thev  are  entangled,  but,  when  build- 
inn  are  burned,  how  often  is  this  fact  brought  to 
lignt.  Let  a  person  examine  the  records  of  a  mu- 
tual fire  insurance  company,  and  he  will  be  aston- 
ished to  find  how  large  the  proportion  of  the  claims 
presented  for  loss  by  fire  is,  which  the  directors 
hare  voted  not  to  pay.  Now  why  is  this  so  ?  Be- 
cause their  bylaws  are  so  framed  that  many  do  not 
tinderstSAd  them ;  and  by  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
application,  or  some  neglect,  or  change  of  drcum- 
atances,  a  policy  is  rendered  void. 

It  is  the  custom  ot  insurance  companies  to  send 
out  their  agents  (who  are  oftentimes  directors  of 
the  company)  to  get  application!^  for  insurance. 
They  will  present  the  affairs  of  the  company  in 
their  most  favorable  light,  and,  when  they  uiall 
have  prevailed  on  a  person  to  get  his  buildings  in- 
sured, will  write  the  application  for  the  usual  fee. 
In  this  case  the  applicant  supposes  the  business  is 
'  done  correctly ;  that  at  any  rate  a  policy  issued  on 
an  application  made  out  by  the  company's  a^ent 
must  oe  valid.  His  policy  is  issued,  his  preiAmm 
note  is  given  and  the  per  cent,  required  upon  it  is 
paid,  and  the  assured  rests  confident  that  in  case 
his  buildings  are  burned  his  insurance  will  be  \md. 
Now  it  happens  that  his  buildings  are  burned,  and 
when  his  claim  is  presented  for  his  loss,  the  officers 
of  the  company  are  not  slow  in  ascertaining  that 
his  application  is  defective.  This  he  is  tola,  and 
that  nis  policy  was  void  from  the  beginning,  there- 
fore he  has  no  claim  upon  the  company.  In  vain 
he  argues  that  if  there  is  any  fault  in  the  applica- 
tion it  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  company's  offi- 
cers and  not  his  own;  for  he  is  told  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  officers.  Not 
satisfied  with  such  logic,  he  prosecutes  the  compa- 
ny, and  at  length  has  to  sustain  the  los^,  not  only 
of  his  buildings  and  the  amount  paid  for  insurance, 
but  he  has  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  of  a  lawsuit. 

In  another  case,  a  person  whose  buildings  are  in- 
sured, builds  upon  his  house  a  small  porch  some 
four  feet  wide.  He  takes  his  policy  to  the  office 
to  see  it  any  alteration  in  it  is  necessary.  The  sec- 
retary remarks  to  him,  the  risk  is  not  increased  by 
this  addition,  is  it?  The  assured  replies,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is.  Well,  then,  says  the  Secretary, 
there  is  no  need  of  ^ny  alteration,  your  policy  will 
still  be  eood.  Well  satisfied  that  all  is  rl^ht,  he 
returns  nome.  Before  his  policy  expires,  his  barn 
is  burned ;  his  claim  is  presented,  and  the  direc- 
tors vote  not  to  pay  it;  he  inquires  for  the  reason 
of  so  unexpected  a  refusal  to  pay  his  insurance. 
He  is  told  that  the  risk  upon  his  buildings  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  which  he  had  built  upon 
his  house.    But,  says  the  assured,  your  Secretary 


told  me  that  my  policy  would  still  be  good,  not- 
withstandinsr  that.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
what  he  tola  you,  is  the  reply.  No,  no,  says  the 
Secretary,  I  told  you  that  it  the  risk  were  not  in- 
creased your  poticy  would  still  be  good.  The  con- 
versation that  ensued  need  not  be  related  here. 
Enough  to  say,  the  company  were  prosecuted,  and 
the  assured  lost  his  case,  notwithstanding  it  was 
his  I  ctm  that  was  burned,  and  not  his  house. 

Again,  a  man  has  his  buildings  insured,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  policy  he  dies,  and  his 
property  descends  to  his  heirs.  They  read  the 
policy,  and  find  it  insures  the  buildings  to  their 
father  and  his  heirs,  and  thev  conclude  that  the 
policy  is  good  to  them.^  The  buildines  are  burned 
and  when  their  claim  is  j)resented  tney  are  told 
that  the  policy  became  void  at  the  decease  of  their 
father.  But,  say  they,  this  policy  insures  the  build- 
ings to  our  father  and  his  neira.  Yes,  says  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  company,  but  that  means  that  if 
the  buildings  had  been  burned  in  the  lifetime  of 
your  fkther,  and  he  had  not  been  paid  the  insur- 
ance^ his  heirs  could  have  collected  it. 

In  another  case  a  man  dies  leaving  his  dwelling- 
house  to  his  widSw  during  her  lifetime.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  the  house 
at  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  widow  is  pre- 
vailed upon  to  have  it  insured  again  for  the  same 
amount  as  before.  Now  the  application  did  not 
set  forth  her  interest  in  the  house,  and  it  is  insured 
for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  her  life 
estate  in,  and  her  policy  is  void  so  that  she  cannot 
recover  her  insurance,  notwithstanding  she  may 
have  paid  as  assessment  to  the  full  amount  of  her 
premium  note. 

We  might  go  on  and  enumerate  cases  almost 
without  number  in  which  policies  for  insurance 
have  been  void  from  the  beginning,  or  have  become 
so  from  some  neglect  or  change  of  circumstances, 
and  it  might  not  m  any  case  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  the  assured  tnat  his  policy  was  not  good. 

Now  there  must  be  a  great  fault  exsiting 
somewhere,  or  these  things  would  not  be  so.  On 
whom  then  shall  the  blame  come  P  Certainly  not  on 
our  courts  of  justice,  for  they  are  composed  of  men 
of  integrity  and  profound  legal  knowledge.  They 
are  not  legislators,  but  the  judges  of  the  law.  It 
is  their  province  to  expound  the  law  according  to 
its  literal  meaning,  although  a  |^at  moral  wrong 
may  be  done  by  such  an  exposition  of  it  Some 
one  may  say,wiU  not  a  jury  of  twelve  disinterested 
persons  be  likely  to  decide  a  case  justly  P  There 
are  many  cases  that  never  come  to  a  jury,  but  are 
decided  on  certain  points  of  law,  and  when  a  jury 
give  a  verdict  in  a  case,  the  jurors  are  under  a  sol- 
emn oath  to  give  it  accordiqg  to  law  and  evidence, 
and  as  the  law  is  explained  to  them  by  the  court. 
There  is  no  getting  round  the  law  to  get  at  jus- 
tice, but  he  that  has  got  into  the  law  must  abide 
the  law.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  persons  ^ve  up 
their  just  rights  rather  than  engage  in  litigation. 
Perhaps  some  mav  say,  the  fault  is  owing  to  the 
ignorance  joi  carelessness  of  those  who  get  their 
property  insured.  We  admit  that  they  may  not 
look  so  closely  into  the  laws  relating  to  insurance 
as  they  oueht  to  do,  but  they  are  ^nerally  the 
honest,  confiding  part  of  the  oommunitv,  who  deal 
with  others  in  good  faith,  and  they  are  little  aware 
that  they  have  bound  themselves  by  laws  which 
are  ]^ke  so  many  traps  set  in  their  paths.  Gases 
have  occurred,  which,  in  certain  places,  have  aroused 
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people  to  realise  these  facts,  and  I  belieTe  a  strong 
feeling  of  disapprobation  prevails  against  the  man- 
agement of  the  officers  or  some  insurance  compa- 
nies, at  least,  and  I  think  not  without  reason. 

Reader,  have  von  paid  your  money  to  have  your 
buildings  insured  against  fire  P  If  so,  look  to  eve- 
ry thing  that  can  affect  your  policy,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  one  in  four  that  is  good  against  a  mu- 
tual fire  insurance  company,  and  you  nor  I  may 
not  be  among  the  lucky  ones.  r.  B.  p. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OP  OABDEH 

FRUITS. 

We  have  given  several  times  discussions  by  the 
Farmers'  Club  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  they  have 
been  of  a  nature  to  attract  sufficient  attention  to  be 
copied  by  other  journals.  At  a  recent  meeting,  the 
subject  under  consideration  was  the  cultivation  of 
Garden  Ihjtils,  Among  the  speakers  was  John 
B.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  well  known  to  the  far- 
mers of  Middlesex  county,  and  to  the  horticullu- 
rists  of  the  State.  We  have  a  sketch  of  his  remarks, 
and  yield  our  own  space  in  order  to  give  them  sea- 
sonable room.    He  spoke  first  of 

The  Cubbant. — It  is  a  hardy  shrub  and  of  easy 
cultivation ;  for  sauce,  and  cooking  in  various  forms, 
it  can  be  produced  at  less  expense  than  almost  any 
of  the  garden  fruits ;  still,  from  want  of  proper  cul- 
tivation, you  will  find  ten  bushels  of  poor  to  one  of 
well  grown  fruit«  In  their  cultivation,  I  have  tried 
various  methods  of  pruning ;  the  tree  shape  I  was 
much  pleased  with  for  three  or  four  years,  then  I 
began  to  have  trouble  with  the  worms  in  the  stalk, 
which  has  obliged  me  to  give  up  that  manner  of 
pruning.  I  now  raise  my  plants  from  the  cuttings 
allowing  them  to  branch  from  the  ground,  and  oc- 
casionally thinning  out  the  old  wood.  I  plant  a  few 
bushes  in  a  warm  and  dry  location  for  early  use, 
but  for  the  main  crop,  select  a  strong,  moist  and 
rich  soil,  then  with  good  cultivation  and  proper 
thinning  of  the  wood,  it  will  be  almost  a  certain 
crop. 

I'he  Gooseberry. — I  have  had  much  less  expe- 
rience with  the  gooseberry,  have  cultivated  hardly 
any  but  the  foreign  varieties,  and  losing  most  of 
the  crop  by  mildew ;  some  of  the  American  varie- 
ties have  succeeded  better;  they  require  cultivation 
similar  to  the  currant. 

The  Raspberry  AMD  High^bush  Blackberry, 
I  have  cultivated  with  indifferent  success.  Some  of 
the  varieties  of  each  are  splendid  in  size  and  quality. 

The  ORAF£.--*That  the  grape  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  all  our  fruits  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
that  for  out-door  cultivation,  the  variety  called  the 
Concord,  for  its  earliness,  hardiness,  quality,  produc- 
tiveness, and  general  vigor  of  growth,  is  unsurpass- 
ed by  any  variety  now  in  cultivation  which  we  have 
proved. 

The  Strawberry,  so  high  flavored,  fragrant 
and  beautiful  in  appearance,  with  its  productiveness 


and  ready  sale  in  the  market,  if  rightly  managed,  is 
so  easy  of  cultivation,  that  no  farmer  should  neglect 
to  raise  enough  for  the  consumption  of  his  &mily. 
I  know  that  some  fanners  say  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  grow  or  eat  strawberries  or  any  of  the  small 
fruits,  but  that  we  must  give  all  our  time  to  the  po- 
tatoes and  com,  and  that  hog  and  hominy,  with  oc- 
casionally a  few  whortleberries  when  they  do  not 
sell  for  more  than  three  cents  a  quart  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  all  that  formers  can  afford  to  eat  But  I  be- 
lieve that  if  any  portion  of  the  oommimity  are  enti- 
tled to  eat  fruits,  it  is  those  that  grow  them,  and 
also  that  it  is  a  duty  that  every  cultivator  owes  to 
his  family  to  produce  at  least  enough  for  their  con- 
sumption. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  cultivation.  I  have 
tried  various  modes,  single  rows,  beds  and  hills,  bat 
were  I  now  intending  to  grow  them  to  any  extent 
I  should  adopt  the  following  method :  in  April  or 
May,  having  the  land  plowed  and  harrowed  fine, 
work  in  manure  enough  to  last  two  years  and  proceed 
to  plant  in  rows  three  feet  apart ;  then  sow  between 
each  row  a  row  of  turnip-beets  or  some  other  veg- 
etables that  the  crop  could  be  gathered  in  August ; 
keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  allowing  the 
plants  to  spread  as  much  as  they  please. 

The  next  spring,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  spade  over  the  ground  one  foot 
wide  where  the  rows  of  beets  stood,  which  win 
leave  the  beds  of  strawberries  two  feet  wide,  the 
space  of  one  foot  which  was  dug  over  making  the 
path ;  then  thin  the  plants  where  too  thick.  About 
the  first  week  in  June,  mulch  the  paths  with  fresh 
cut  grass,  when  everything  is  done  but  gathering 
and  marketing  the  crop.  After  they  are  all  gath- 
ered, which  will  be  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  July, 
put  on  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  plow  with  a  sod 
plow ;  turn  over  smoothly,  sow  with  rutabaga,  or 
com,  or  oats  for  fodder.  My  reasons  for  this  course 
are  the  following :  the  first  year  the  crop  of  vege- 
tables between  the  rows  will  pay  the  expenses,  and 
the  strawberries  are  easily  managed  and  very  cer- 
tain to  leave  the  ground  well  stocked  with  plants; 
the  second  year  you  will  get  a  full  crop  without 
much  labor  and  little  annoyance  from  weeds ;  if  you 
undertake  to  weed  out  and  continue  the  bed  anoth- 
er year,  you  will  have  an  almost  endless  job  of 
weeding  in  a  very  busy  time  of  the  year,  and  if  you 
should  go  to  the  trouble,  your  crop  will  be  much 
smaller  than  the  first  year.  By  following  this  plan 
I  think  they  can  be  produced  much  cheaper  than 
otherwise. 

Now  suppose  a  person  devotes  four  square  rods 
to  strawberries  for  his  family, — from  that  with  good 
cultivation  he  will  get  100  quarts,  which  is  much 
less  than  I  have  seen  grown  on  the  same  quantity 
of  land;  how  can  he  supply  his  family  with  anything 
better  or  cheaper  ? 

If  ycu  want  the  profit,  compare  the  result  with 
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potatoes  on  the  same  quantity  of  land ;  if  my  theo- 
ry is  right,  the  first  year  paying  all  expenses,  the 
second  year,  up  to  harvesting,  the  cost  will  be  about 
the  same  for  each  crop ;  the  worth  of  the  potatoes 
from  the  four  rods,  say  two  barrels  at  $5,00,  cost  of 
harvesting  and  marketing  to  Boston  $1,25,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $3,75  for  the  crop  of  potatoes ;  then 
the  crop  of  strawberries,  100  boxes  at  25  cents, 
$25,00,  picking  and  marketing,  7  cents  a  box, 
$7,00 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $18,00  in  favor  of  the' 
strawberries,  or  $14,75  more  profit  than  the  pota- 
toes. I  shall  not  say  anything  of  the  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  quince,  regarding  them  rather  as  of  the 
<»chard  than  the  garden,  and  will  close  by  saying 
that  if  here,  in  Concord,  we  should  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  fruits,  it  would 
be  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  of  profit.  The 
saving  that  we  should  make  on  the  freight  of  the 
amali  fruits  compared  with  the  heavy  vegetables 
would  be  no  small  item. 


Fw  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  OOVEENOB  8  AGEIGULTTJBAL 

BOTIOHS. 

With  great  propriety  his  Excellency  queries 
whether  or  not  the  time  has  not  arrived,  when  a 
Emit  should  be  placed  to  the  incorporations  of  new 
agricultural  societies,  with  the  aid  of  the  bounty  of 
^  Stale. 

While  these  societies  embraced  entire  counties, 
we  saw  no  objection  to  their  organization,  but  when 
they  comejto  be  four  in  a  single  county,  Worcester 
and  Middlesex,  [three  in  Middlesex. — Ed.]  for  in- 
stance— ^giving  four  times  as  much  money  to  each 
of  these  counties  as  was  given  to  other  counties  of 
equal  population  and  business — it  was  apparent 
that  here  vras  an  inequality  that  might  awaken 
jealous}  and  dissatisfaction.  For  ourselves  we  should 
be  satisfied  if  this  State  bounty  was  entirely  discon- 
tinued. We  think  the  societies  can  get  along  quite 
well  without  it,  much  better  than  a  straitened  State 
treasury  can  in  paying  it  We  think  the  farmers 
are  so  alive  to  tne  advancement  of  their  own  best 
interests,  that  they  will  sustain  societies  tohen  and 
tohereever  they  ought  to  be  sustained. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  again  and  asain,  that 
one  thousand  dollars  annually  can  easily  be  raised 
by  the  receipt  of  a  small  admission  fee,  from  those 
inclined  to  visit  fairs.  A  judicious  distribution  of 
this  sum  in  rewards  of  merits  is  all  that  is  needed. 
We  do  not  hold  to  the  giving  of  $1000  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  single  animal,  be  thev  never  so  good. 
Such  donations  have  a  bad  tendency — they  en- 
courage gafaibling,  and  dissipation,  and  many  con- 
sequent evils.  We  have  seen  more  than  enough  of 
these  things ;  and  hope  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
they  will  be  countenanced  by  distinguished  and 
discreet  gentlemen.  Senex. 

Jan.  17, 1857. 


Plowing  with  Cows. — ^A  former  in  California 
states  that  he  has  plowed  seventy-five  acres  this 
year  with  a  yoke  of  cows.  He  says  they  are  faster 
walkers  than  oxen — that  they  give  milk,  and  save 
the  expense  of  keeping  another  team. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer* 

HOW  TO  OET  THE  N.  E.  FAEHES. 

To  Mister  Brown,  the  Printer:  —  Sir—-! 
don't  write  many  letters  to  folks,  because  I  never  had 
much  schooling,  and  if  I  want  anything  in  particular, 
1  always  talk  it  right  off  the  best  way  I  can ;  but  as 
I  never  get  down  to  Boston,  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
I  come  to  take  your  books.  You  see,  I'd  heard 
our  folks  a  great  many  times  talking  about  book- 
farming,  and  tell  what  they  had  heard  say  or  read 
of  the  new  notions  in  agricultural  books  and  pa- 
pers; sometimes  it  was  about  guano,  and  what  tre- 
mendus  great  crops  it  would  fetch ;  and  then,  agin, 
it  was  all  about  phosphates,  or  super-phosphates, 
or  muriates,  or  something  else  that  would  make 
rich  farmers ;  and  it  kind  of  stuck  in  my  crop  that 
I  must  stand  by  like  a  fifth  carf,  and  not  say  a 
word,  just  because  I  hadn't  read  anything  about  it. 
I  used,  sometimes,  as  we  sat  chatting  together,  in 
the  long  winter  evenings,  tell  my  woman  about 
what  I'd  heard  say,  and  finally,  says  she  to  me — 

"Dave,  why  don't  you  'scribe  and  take  them 
books  P" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  says  I,  "only  because  I 
can't  afibrd  it ;  they  cost  a  dollar  a  year,  you  know, 
and  we  have  always  been  upon  the  principle  that 
<a  penny  saved  is  tuppence  earned ;'  and  m  these 
hard  times  I  can't  afibrd  to  spend  a  dollar  a  year 
for  farming  books." 

"Well,  Dave,"  says  she, "'many  mickles  make  a 
muckle.'  Now,  let  your  wife  contrive,  for  as  the 
old  saying  is,  'where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.' 
You  know,  Dave,  everything  is  high ;  our  store 
goods  are  so  dear,  I  haven't  bought  a  new  gown 
this  winter;  when  we  were  first  married,  we  used 
to  sell  our  butter  at  ninepence  a  pound ;  and  the 
best  pieces  of  clear  side  pork  out  of  our  barrell  to 
our  hired  help  for  ten  cents  a  pound;  our  best  fat- 
ted  Thanksgiving  chickens  didn't  bring  us  but  six 
cents,  and  them  real  fat  goslins,  you  sold  them  al- 
ready dressed,  for  five  cents  a  pound;  and  our 
hens'  eggs,  all  we  could  get  was  six  cents  a  dozen, 
and  store  pay,  at  that ;  and  you  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  atter  working  hard  all  summer,  your  pota- 
toes wouldn't  bring  but  a  shilling  a  bushel."  And 
so  she  kept  on  telling  about  what  had  been,  till  I 
got  tired  of  it. 

Says  I,  "wife,  I  thought  you  was  going  to  show 
your  contrivance ;  this  don't  look  much  like  it." 

"Well,  well,"  says  she,  "  *hold  on  to  the  hair, 
and  run  with  the  dog.'  Now,  Dave,  if  you  railly 
want  them  books,  I'd  have  'em  anyhow;  and  as  to 
the  pay,  I'll  tell  you  how  *a  penny  saved  is  tuppence 
earned.'  Now,  if  you  will  only  raise  two  bushels 
more  of  potatoes,  this  year,  there  is  one  dollar ; 
one  more  bushel  corn,' there  is  another  dollar;  take 
a  little  more  pains  with  your  land,  and  get  one  more 
bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre,  and  there's  another  dol- 
lar ;  four  bushels  more  of  turnips  will  pay  for  the 
books.  So  much  for  your  side.  Now,  then,  I  can 
just  as  well  raise  three  more  chickens,  and  after  be- 
mg  well  fattened,  I  know  Mr.  Brown  would  give  you 
the  books  for  the  chickens,  if  he  has  a  family ;  and 
then  he  must  have  eggs  for  his  children,  and  at  the 
price,  three  dozen  will  about  pay'  for  it.  And  you 
know,  our  butter  brings  thirty  cents  a  pound,  now ; 
you  used  to  sell  eight  pounds  to  our  neighbors  for 
a  dollar ;  there  is  a  saving  of  four  and  three-fourths 
pounds,  which  is  worth  a  dollar  and  forty-two  cents, 
clear  gain ;  so  you  see,  your  wife's  contrivance  is 
worth  something,  after  alL" 
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'*We1I,*'  saya  I,  ''you  are  good  for  addition  and 
multiplication ;  enough  said.  Til  go  it,  by  ginger, 
for  once.  So  I  sent  down  a  dollar  by  Squire  Good- 
man, the  representative  from  ower  town,  to  haye 
Tou  send  the  Farmtr  books ;  this,  you  know,  was 
last  winter,  and  'twan't  long  after  this  I  got  the 
first  book  for  January.  I  sett  right  down  and  be- 
ean  to  read )  it  was  after  supper,  you  know,  and 
I  read  till  wife  says, 

"Come,  Dave,  it's  time  to  go  to  bed." 

"Well,"  says  I,  "I  always  mean  to  do  as  my 
woman  says^  but  I  want  to  finish  this  story  first ; 
so  to  keep  her  ^ood-natured,  I  began  to  read 
lowd.  After  readme  the  story  through,  'there, 
Dave,' says  she,  'that  book  alone  is  worth  more  than 
the  dollar.'  So  Tve  got  eleven  more  books  coming 
for  nothing." 

Now,  Mr.  Brown,  let  me  tell  yoa,  my  wife's  con- 
trivance has  helped  me  a  great  many  times,  since 
we  paired ;  and,  I  am  satisBed  that  m  taking  her 
advice  in  this  matter,  I  have  saved  enough  to  pay 
for  the  books  twice  over,  and  have  learned  enough 
from  your  books  to  furnish  me  the  means  to  give 
her  a  new  silk  gown,  besides  sending  you  the  dol- 
lar for  another  year's  books.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
the  neighbors  all  want  to  borrow  them  as  soon  as 
they  come ;  now,  if  you  print  this,  don't  call  any 
names — if  you  should,  they  wont  coma  to  our  house 
again  $  but  what  I  want,  is  this;  to  tell  them  how 
iheu  can  have  the  books  and  pay  for  them  too, 
and  show  them  the  true  way  is,  to  make  the  farm 
pay  for  its  own  improvements.  My  woman  says, 
"she  shan't  dq  without  it,  if  she  haves  to  take  in 
washing  to  pay  for  it."  So  you  must  keep  on 
sending  it,  till  I  tell  you  to  stop.  Till  then  ever 
yours,  &c  OSr* 

THE  CITLTIVATIOH  OF  PUMPKUTS. 

A  PRODUCnTE  VINE. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  JV.  E,  FarrMx 
that  mention  is  made  of  a  very  lonj;  pumpkin  vine, 
that  produced  ten  pumpkins,  weighmg  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds.  I,  last  summer,  treated  a 
vine  to  experimental  culture,  which  produced  twen- 
ty 4wo  full  sized  pumpkins. 

I  neglected  to  weigh  them  at  the  time  of  gather- 
ing i  but  from  one  of  them  of  average  size,  that 
I  have  just  now  weighed,  I  judge  the  weight  of 
the  whole  twentv-two  to  have  been  not  less  than 
two  hundred  ana  sixty  pounds. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  vine,  the  experiment 
was  mostly  made  in  pruning  it  The  soil,  which 
was  a  light  grey  sandy  one,  mixed  with  vegetable 
matter,  had  no  previous  extra  preparation.  At  the 
time  of  plowing,  it  was  treated  to  a  light  dressing 
of  poudrette,  and  plowed  under ;  and  another  light 
dressing  of  the  same  was  worked  into  the  soil  after 
it  wasploved,  and  before  planting  the.  seed.  The 
vine  at  first  was  allowed  to  run  several  feet,  which 
it  did  without  putting  out  but  one  pumpkin,  al- 
though it  bloomed  beautifully.  The  end  or  the  vine 
was  then  pinched  ofi";  by  so  doing,  lateral  branches 
were  forced  out  from  the  main  vine.  These  branches 
were  kept  clean,  or  nearly  so,  of  side  shoots  and 
allowed  to  run  f^om  six  to  ten  feet  each,  in  doing 
which,  each  branch  put  out  two  or  three  pumpkins, 
when  the  ends  of  the  branches  were  pincned  off  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  vine  had  been.  This  pro- 
cess was  continued,  until  it  was  no  longer  thought 
necessary  to  force  the  vine  to  cut  out  any  more 


fruit,  as  it  would  probably  not  have  time  to  ripen 
before  the  coming  of  frost. 

This  is  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  pumpkins 
that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of  having  been 
raised,  from  a  single  seed ;  and  had  they  been  of  a 
large  variety  or  kind,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  have  exceeded  in  weight  the  produce  of  any 
one  squash  or  pumpkin  vine  m  the  Umted  States.-— 
Tratw/er, 

For  the  New  Enffani  Farmer, 

MILK  PBODVCE. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  lately  learned  from  Mr.  N.  P. 
C.  Patterson,  an  intelligent  and  efficient  laboring 
man,  as  any  in  this  place,  that  when  he  had  charge 
of  the  Burley  farm,  in  Beverly,  where  were  kept' 
40  or  more  cows,  for  their  milk  to  be  marketed^ 
an  exact  account  of  which  he  kept  and  showed  me^ 
that  the  most  he  ever  obtained  from  the  cows  was 
one  gallon  a  day  each  through  the  year,  which 
would  equal  about  5  quarts  of  the  present  straight- 
ened legal  measure.  I  have  also  beard  the  late  J. 
Nichols,  of  Salem,  who  kept  about  40  cows  on  his 
farm,  say  that  he  never  could  obtain  a  herd  of 
cows  that  would  average  more  that  1|  gallons  from 
ea<h  tow  per  day  Uirougb  the  year.  So  that  fivt 
quarts  a  day  may  be  set  down  as  a  full  compli- 
ment from  each  cow,  through  the  year.  This,  at  5 
cents  per  quart,  a  fair  estimate  of  prices,  would  be 
about  (90  per  vear.  Probably  there  are  more 
herds  that  yield  less,  than  more  than  this  amount, 
though  the  same  gentleman  informed  me,  that  he 
has  now  in  his  stable  a  cow  that  calved  20  months 
since,  and  gives  10  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  From 
this  cow  he  has  taken  milk  that  has  sold  for  more 
than  ttoo  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  yeal*.  At  the 
same  time  he  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  milk 
to  be  expected  from  a  cow,  depended  more  upon 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  feed  toey  consumed,  tnan 
any  other  consideration.  p. 

January  24, 1857. 


For  the  New  Enifiemd  Farmer, 

HSDOES. 

A.  R.  Ober  inquires  where  he  can  procure  cut- 
tings or  plants  of  the  Privet  Mr.  Ober,  like  one- 
half  of  "the  rest  of  mankind,"  omits  half  his  post- 
office  address,  or  I  would  answer  his  letter  pri* 
vately.  Mr.  William  Hall,  of  Bradford,  Mass., 
will  furnish  the  Privet  plants  very  cheap,  a  dollar 
or  two  per  hundred.  Mr.  Ober  inquires  as  to  the 
soil  and  cultivation. 

Line  out  your  gitound,  and  spade  out  a  trench 
three  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  fill  it 
up  with  a  rich  soil.  Set  the  plants  one  foot  apart 
in  a  single  row,  cut  them  down  to  within  two  inch- 
es of  the  ground,  repeat  the  cutting  every  spring, 
so  that  they  will  gain  about  eight  inches  a  year  in 
height,  and  you  may  have  a  regular,  uniform,  beau- 
tiful hedge,  that  may  be  cut  as  square  as  a  birch, 
or  in  any  other  shape  you  prefer.    And  be  sure  to 

give  your  address,  State  and  all. 

H.  F.  French. 
Exeter,  A:  H.,  I^.  6,  1857. 
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OIFPOSD  KOBQAir  HOBSE,  JR. 


There  u«  few  lubjecU  relatiog  in  any  way  to 
tbe  ftrm  that  ue  more  attncliTe  at  pretent  than 
thow  Telating  to  the  Horae.  Tbe  recent  eihibi- 
tkma  ID  Tuioua  parts  of  the  country  irhere  horseB 
of  blood  and  grades  have  been  exhibited,  tested 
and  commented  npon,  has  turned  the  public  alltn- 
lion  to  them,  and  not  that  of  the  rural  population 

We  are  glad  to  see  this,  and  only  hope  that  the 
■eal  of  oar  IKenda  will  be  tempered  with  that  pru- 
dence which  they  would  recommend  in  regard  to 
aaj  other  subject,  where  there  u  danger  that  a 
thing  good  in  itself  majr  be  appropriated  to  im- 

Mr.  LmsLET,  in  hia  excellent  work  recentl)- 
pablishe<f,  on  the  Morgan  Hone,  saya  the  moat 
casual  obaervei  of  a  good  Morgan  horse  is  con- 
BCious  that  he  sees  a  peculiar  animaL  Hia  short, 
light,  rapid  steps,  point  to  the  great  muscles  which 
gin  him  motion.  His  prominent,  clear,  eager 
eye*,  set  wide  apart,  testify  to  his  courage  and  do- 
eility — while  hia  clean,  light  head,  carried  high, 
with  abort,  pointed,  lendtiTe  earsi  gives  grace  and 
elegance  to  every  motion. 

It  ia  high  time  our  horses  were  improved,  for  it 
coat*  no  more — perhaps  not  alwaya  so  much — to 


keep  a  good  animal  as  a  poorone.  Quite  one-half 
of  all  our  horses  are  miserable,  mis-ahaped,  atumb- 
ling  hacks,  who  would  be  very  unwilling  to  travel 
more  than  four  miles  an  hour  on  a  good  road,  but 
are  alwaya  ready  "to  «hy,"  run,  or  kick,  when  you 
hare  no  occasion  for  it.  They  bare  bad  blood  and 
bad  tiuning.  Some  care  and  expense  will  correct 
both,  and  ornament  our  streets  and  &mu  with 
races  that  will  be  a  credit  to  both. 

The  cut  of  Oifibrd  Mo^an,  Jr.,  we  borrow  from 
Linaley's  work.  The  horse  ia  owned  at  present  at 
Keokuk,  f owa. 


Cabbots. — We  have  seen  rich  land  which  waa 
deeply  subsoiled  for  carrots,  and  the  crop  treated 
in  Uie  best  manner,  that  produced,  in  our  mind,  a 
verv  unprofitable  crop.  Tne  carrots  were  from  14 
inches  in  lenstli,  but  very  thin  and  weighed 


,_,_„_.        .._____.  ...iTthes._     ..      .  . 

the  ground  on  which  it  was  planted  was  lul  subsoil- 
ed, snd  {ilowed  only  the  usual  depth  for  a  root 
crop,  which  yielded  a  much  greater  amount  in 
wnght,  though  the  carrots  were  scarcely  more  than 
half  as  long.  The  roots  penetrated  to  the  hard 
rroDnd,  then  spread,  and  tbe  carrot  thickened. 
The  Ubor  of  digging  also  was  not  mora  than  half 
as  much  as  the  aubsoiled  crop. —  Gemanlovn  2W- 
egTopA. 
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For  thM  New  Bn^^and  Pmmer, 

FEBTIUZE&S  AND  CROPS. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^Much  has  been  written  and  said 
of  late  years  regarding  the  chemioal  properties 
and  component  p^ts  of  certain  newly  discoyered 
fertilizers  of  the  soil,  such  as  guano,  ground  bones, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  poudrette,  muriate  of  lime, 
and  many  others ;  but  instead  of  such  articles  re- 
quiring to  be  nv^ed  off,  year  after  year,  by  such 
able  pens  as  tney  generally  command  in  the  i^ri- 
cultural  newspapers  and  ma&;a2anes  of  the  day, 
they  ought  to  speak  for  themselyes  in  language  that 
the  practical  farmer  cannot  misunderstand,  oy  the 
effects  produced  on  the  yarious  crops  to  which  they 
are  applied.  It  matters  but  little  to  the  practical 
farmer,  whether  his  manure  is  composed  of  the 
nicely  calculated  chemical  ingredients  so  much  in 
ikshion  amongst  a  certain  class  of  amateur  farmers, 
and  special  manure  manufacturers,  of  the  present 
day,  or  not,  provided  they  produce  no  marked  effect 
upon  his  crops.  It  is  produce  the  fttmer  has  to 
look  for,  at  the  least  possible  cost  for  manure  and 
labor,  and  not  a  Ion?  string  of  chemical  terms,  and 
names  which  he  neitner  understands,  nor  cares  any- 
thing about.  Permit  me,  therefore,  through  the 
medium  of  your  interesting  paper,  to  state  some 
plain  practical  facts  (for  the  benefit  of  others)  re- 
garding the  result  of  experiments  tried  with  some 
of  these  concentrated  manures,  on  the  extensiye 
and  valuable  farm  of  Franklin  Hayen,  Esq.,  of  this 
place,  last  season. 

The  soil  and  situation  of  this  farm  render  it 
comparatively  easy  of  cultivation,  and  therefore 
adapt  it  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  development 
of  such  experiments  as  the  following : 

In  the  beginning  of  Sept,  1855,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  by  the  proprietor  to  haye  about  ten  acres 
of  the  extensiye  lawn  which  surrounds  the  Mansion 
House  broken  Up,  in  order  to  leave  the  ground 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  enriched  by  a  course  of 
green  cropping  preparatory  to  seeding  down  to  per- 
manent English  lawn  grass,  it  being  pretty  much 
exhausted  by  repeated  cutting  for  over  ten  years, 
and  run  to  witch  grass  and  other  noxious  weeds. 
In  the  course  of  that  month  the  whole  was  turned 
over  by  the  Michigan  double  plow  drawn  by  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  immediately  harrowed  so  as  to 
nil  up  all  crevices.  Next  spring  it  was  cross  plow- 
ed with  the  common  plow  and  one  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  thoroughly  harrowed ;  but  in  many  parts  it 
was  so  completely  matted  and  bound  together  with 
witch  grass  as  to  resist  every  effort  to  oring  it  to 
a  proper  tilth  for  small  seeds.  Consequently  a 
portion  of  the  worst  of  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
production  of  potatoes,  manurea  ana  divided  into 
lots  in  the  following  manner : 

Lot  first,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  received  about 
eight  cords  of  compost,  one-third  bam  manure,  and 
two-thirds  seaweed  and  meadow  mud,  put  in  the 
hills  in  the  common  way,  and  planted  wiUi  Chenan- 
goes  and  Davis  Seedling  about  the  1st  of  May. 
This  lot  suffered  much  from  early  drought,  and 
turned  out  but  a  poor  crop,  seventy-fiye  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  oonsiden^ly  diseasea. 

Lot  second  was  manured  from  the  same  pile 
with  the  same  quantity  per  acre,  but  instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  in  the  hill,  was  plowed  down  broadcast ; 
the  ground  harrowed  and  marked  out  into  hills  the 
same  as  the  former ;  but  before  inserting  the  seed, 
jeach  hill  received  a  handful  of  guano^  say  at  the 


rate  of  from  400  to  500  lbs.  per  acre.  The  potato 
vines  on  this  lot  retained  their  thrifty  green  appear- 
ance for  six  weeks  after  the  others  nul  completely 
disappeared,  and  on  being  harvested  produced  at  the 
rate  of  300  bushels  per  acre  as  far  as  Davis  Seedling 
went,  and  about  200  bushels  Chenango,  all  of  good 
size,  and  scarcely  a  speck  of  disease  to  be  seen.  The 
Seedlings  were  completely  sound  to  the  core,  being 
tiie  only  potatoes  m  the  field  that  could  be  war- 
ranted in  the  market. 

Lot  third  was  manured  broadcast  with  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  compost,  plowed  down  and 
narrowed  the  same  as  the  former ;  but  in  place  of 
guano  received^  a  liberal  allowance  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime  in  each  hill — say  at  the  rate  of  five 
nundred  lbs.  per  acre.  The  varieties  planted  were 
Danvers  Seedling  and  Early  Blues.  The  last  four 
rows  in  this  lot  received  nothing  in  the  hiUs,  and  at 
harvesting  turned  out  the  same  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  potatoes  as  those  that  received  the  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  The  whole  of  the  piece  was  but  a 
light  crop,  not  exceeding  seventy  bushels  per  acre, 
and  considerably  diseased. 

Lot  fourth  was  also  manured  broadcast,  vrith 
twelve  cords  per  acre,  of  the  following  compost, 
viz.,  two-thiras  meadow  mud,  one-thunl  seaweed, 
and  eight  casks  to  each  cord  of  muriate  of  lime 
finely  mixed  in  the  usual  way.  The  four  last  rows 
of  tms  lot  received  half  a  shovel  full  of  clear  muri- 
ate of  lime  in  each  hill,  while  the  first  part  got 
nothmg.  The  vines  retained  their  green  color  on  this 
piece  (half  an  acre  in  extent)  longer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  those 
to  which  ^ano  was  applied,  espedally  the  four  rows 
that  received  the  lime  in  the  hills ;  but  on  being 
harvested  they  produced  but  a  poor  return;  not 
exceeding  thirty-six  bushels  on  the  half  acre,  and 
those  of  a  diminutive  size  and  considerable  rot.  The 
varieties  planted  were  Long  Blues  and  Canterbury 
Seedling.  The  four  rows  that  received  the  muriate 
of  lime  had  nothing  in  particular  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  that  got  none ;  only  that  they  re- 
tuned  their  green  appearance  a  little  longer,  but 
the  quantity  and  quahty  of  the  potatoes  were  about 
the  same. 

The  other  portions  of  the  ground  (about  four 
acres  in  extent)  were  prepared  for  rutabagas  in 
the  following  manner,  viz :  after  being  cross  plow- 
ed and  thoroughly  harrowed  this  spring,  exactly  two 
acres  of  the  piece  was  found  to  be  so  iiicumbered 
vrith  witch  grass  that  every  effort  failed  to  bring  it 
to  a  proper  tilth  for  depositing  the  seed  in  the 
common  way  by  the  machine  in  drills  or  rows. 
The  only  expedient  left,  therefore,  was  to  haye  re- 
course to  planting  in  hills ;  and  in  order  to  prepare 
the  grouna  for  that  operation,  the  manure,  composed 
of  one-third  meadow  mud  and  two-thirds  seaweed 
and  dung  of  cattle,  in  equal  proportions,  well  mixed, 
was  spread  broadcast,  plowed  m,  and  harrowed ;  in 
quantity  fully  eight  cords  to  the  acre.  The  ground 
was  then  marked  off  for  the  hills;  placing  the 
rows  2jI  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  in  the  rows  from 
14  to  20  inches  distant  from  each  other.  Each 
hill  received  a  good  table-spoonful  of  guano  which 
was  lightly  coyered  by  the  foot  of  the  man  who  de- 
posited the  seed,  and  the  seed  in  its  turn,  covered 
by  a  swin^  of  the  other  foot  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  qmck  as  thought.  Thus  the  two  acres  were 
planted  and  manur^  in  the  hill  with  guano  by 
three  men  in  one  day,  in  the  last  week  in  June. 

The  seed  germinated  quickly,  and  the  young 
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plants  would  have  made  rapid  progress  had  it  not 
oeen  for  the  ravages  of  the  fly ;  in  consequence  of 
which  nearly  one-ludf  had  to  be  sown  a  second  time ; 
thus  retarding  the  general  progress  of  the  piece  con* 
siderably.  By  the  end  of  JuTy,  however,  the  field 
had  ac<juired  a  uniform  appearance ;  and  such  was 
the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  the  growth  of  these 
turnips  that  received  the  guano  that  they  attracted 
unusual  attention  and  admiration  in  this  section  of 
the  country,and  by  their  exdudinp;  light  and  air  from 
the  ground  by  the  thickness  of  their  foliageycompiete- 
ly  extirpated  every  particle  of  witch  grass ;  an  object 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  esteemed  by  the 
proprietor  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  large' 
crop  of  turnips.  But  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  two  acres  on  being  har- 
vested, produced  forty-eight  tons  of  turnips  after 
being  divested  of  roots  and  tops,  or  about  850  bush- 
els per  acre — all  sound  and  nandsome,  and  of  ex- 
traordinary size. 

The  remaining  two  acres  appropriated  to  ruta- 
bagas being  comparatively  free  from  witch  grass, 
were  prepared  for  sowmg  in  drills,  or  rows,  wim  the 
machme.  The  ground  was  divided  into  four  equal 
lots,  one-half  an  acre  each,  and  manured  as  follows, 
viz: — 

Lot  first  received  six  cords  stable  manure,  sea- 
weed and  meadow  mud  in  equal  proportions,  plow- 
ed down  broadcast  The  seed  was  sown  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  perfectly  straight,  and  equi-distant ; 
but  although  they  came  up  thick  and  strong,  their 
progressive  motion  was  slow  compared  with  those 
on  the  two-acre  lot  that  got  the  guano.  When 
harvested  the  half  acre  produced  seven  tons  of  or- 
dinary sized  turnips,  clean  and  handsome,  but  con- 
siderable of  them  inclined  to  rot  at  the  top. 

Lot  second  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  regards  compost,  &c.,  but  in  addition  received 
two  hundred  of  superphosphate  of  lime  put  into  the 
drills  with  the  hand  before  depositing  the  seed. 
During  the  season  no  marked  difference  was  ob- 
servable in  the  appearance  of  the  tops ;  but  on  be- 
ing harvested  produced  ei^ht  tons  of  very  hand- 
some, sound  turnips  of  medium  size. 

Lot  third  received  the  same  amount  of  compost 
and  ten  bushels  of  ground  bones  in  the  drills  with 
the  seed,  and  produced  nine  and  a  half  tons  of  clean, 
sound  turnips  of  good  marketable  size. 

Lot  fourtn,  being  the  last,  was  manured  with  the 
following  compost,  plowed  down  broadcast,  viz: 
six  cords  meadow  mud  mixed  with  twenty-four 
casks  of  muriate  of  lime  thoroughly  pulverized. 
The  turnips  on  this  lot  had  rather  a  sickly  appear- 
ance during  the  season,  and  produced,  when  har- 
vested, only  four  and  a  half  tons,  and  of  inferior 
<|uality,  being  small  and  stringy,  with  strong  indica- 
tions of  disease. 

Judging  from  these  results,  as  well  as  from  many 
former  experiments  of  the  same  kind  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  concentrated  manures  in 
general  are  applied  in  too  small  quantities  to  pro- 
auce  the  desired  effect ;  and  except  their  prices  in 
the  market  can  be  much  reduced  from  what  they 
are  at  present,  their  extensive  use  as  fertilizers  of 
the  soil  is  yet  of  extremely  doubtful  expediency. 

In  1855  I  manured  for  beets  witli  twelve  hundred 
of  guano  to  the  acre,  and  had  an  extraordinary 
large  crop;  and  on  the  adjoining  lot,  I  only  applied 
three  hundred  per  acre,  the  usual  quantity  recom- 
mended,  and  they  were  scarcely  worth  harvesting. 
With  twenty-four  barrels  of  ground  bones  per  acre 


the  same  season,  I  raised  a  great  crop  of  carrots ; 
but  where  I  only  used  ten  bushels  per  acre,  on  the 
same  sort  of  land  the  crop  was  comparatively  noth- 
ing. Last  season  I  haa  excellent  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  with  poudrette  alone,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  forty  barrels  per  acre.  Also,  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  where  I  gave  an  ordinary  shovelful 
to  each  hill,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre; 
but  where  these  were  applied  in  the  prescribed 
quantities  of  Che  manufacturers,  the  crops  were  a 
complete  failure.  Much  depends,  however,  on  the 
state  of  the  ground  to  which  these  are  applied, 
whether  it  is  poor  or  rich,  and  with  what  it  was 
cropped  the  previous  season,  &a,  &c.  But  taking 
all  things  into  account,  it  is  decided  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  established  by  rea^  practical  ex|)erience,  that 
the  manures  above  mentioned,  with  the  exception 
of  ground  bones,  are  nothing  more  than  stimukints, 
and  have  no  lasting  effsct.  Even  guano  itself, 
which  takes  the  foremost  rank,  and  although  a  vig- 
orous fertilizer,  its  effects  are  all  gone  with  the  first 
crop  it  produces.  On  the  lot  of  beets  that  received 
twelve  hundred  to  the  acre  and  that  which  received 
only  three  hundred  there  was  no  visible  difference 
in  the  crop  of  r}*e  that  succeeded  them;  the  whole 
being  a  miserable  concern,  both  as  regards  straw 
and  grain,  scarcely  worth  harvesting.  Whereas, 
alongside  of  it,  where  the  ground  received  twenty- 
four  oarrels  of  ground  bones  per  acre  the  previous 
season,  and  produced  a  large  crop  of  carrots,  the 
rye  was  a  most  luxuriant  crop ;  over  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  the  straw  of  nrst  (juality,  oeing  tall 
and  clear.  On  the  part  that  received  ten  bushels 
per  a^re,  the  grain  was  good,  but  the  q  oantity  com- 
paratively small ;  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  straw  of  moderate  length.  Other  portions  of 
the  ground  had  received  a  ubend  allowance  of  barn 
manure  for  the  previous  crop,  produced  good  r}'e, 
but  not  near  so  good  as  that  which  received  the 
greatest  quantity  of  ground  bones.  Still  from  the 
result  of  many  experiments,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  along  with  bam  manure  the  greater  part  of 
these  concentrated  fertilizers  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  producing  early  crops,  even  when  ap- 
plied in  smfdl  quantities;  and  especially  guano, 
which  is  certainly  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to 
market  gardening,  and  no  one  following  that  busi- 
ness ought  to  be  without  it.  F.  c. 
Beverly  West  Beach,  Feb.  5th,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ICE  AND  KILE  HOUSE. 

Below  find  a  description  of  an  ice  and  milk  house, 
that  works  welL 

The  outside  house  is  32  feet  sauare,  the  frame 
consists  of  8  posts  on  each  eave  side,  and  2  on  each 
gable  end,  8  inches  square,  with  a  stone  the  same 
oiameter  of  the  poet  or  larger,  2  feet  below  the 
ground,  and  6  inches  above,  and  a  dowel  pin  from  the 
end  of  the  stone  to  the  end  of  the  post.  Plates  6 
by  8,  with  4  joist  stretching  from  post  to  post,  say 
32  feet  long,  3  inches  by  12,  the  centre  ones  running 
only  to  the  centre  house  in  which  the  ice  is  placed. 
The  ice  house  proper  is  16i  feet  square,  with  an  in- 
side) shell  12i  feet  sc^uare,  14  feet  high,  the  space 
being  2  feet,  filled  with  tan  bark.  The  bottom  is 
water-tight,  with  3  inches  descent  to  centre  gutter, 
which  also  descends  3  inches,  and  at  the  lowest  end 
a  }  in.  diameter  copper  pipe  carries  it  through  the 
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two  shells  and  tan  bark,  with  the  end  of  the  pipe 
turned  up  sufficiently  to  keep  the  pipe  filled  with 
the  waste  water,  to  prevent  the  air  from  passing 
into  (he  ice.  In  the  space  between  the  16}  feet 
shell  and  the  32  feet  house,  is  formed  a  trough  out 
of  brick  and  cement,  where  we  keep  milk ;  in  the 
lowest  end  of  the  trough  are  2  copper  pipes,  one  at 
the  surface,  the  other  at  the  height  I  want  the  wa* 
ter  to  reach,  which  is  open,  the  lower  is  kept  corked, 
save  when  the  trough  needs  to  be  ^Krashea,  the  two 
pipes  discharging  into  an  underground  drain.  Thus 
we  have  had  ice  in  abundance,  and  about  one  cord 
left  over,  and  a  stream  of  water  colder  than  any 
natural  spring,  and  perfectly  controlable.  The  oth- 
er 3  spaces  between  the  outside  and  ice-house  prop- 
er are  used  for  a  carriage-house  and  wood-house. 
Locud  Lawn.  T.  H.  Ck)LLm8. 


REMARES.^-We  are  not  able  to  refer  you  to  such 
a  bam  as  you  inquire  for  in  another  part  of  your 
letter. 

For  tkt  New  SniflfOnd  Famur. 

EOTPTIAH  MILLET. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Franklin  H.  Williams,  of  Sun- 
derland, says  the  Springfield  Republican,  writes  to 
the  Homestead,  in  favor  of  Egyptian  millet  for 
green  fodder.  He  represents  it  to  be  very  profit- 
able, growing  ten  feet  high,  if  it  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  scythe,  and  sprouting  from  the  root  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  cut,  and  can  be  mowed  four  times 
in  one  season.  Mr.  Williams  has  raised  it  in  the 
Southern  States.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  has  ever 
been  raised  in  the  Northern  States.  What  is  the 
appearance  of  the  plant  and  what  are  its  character- 
istics P  To  what  Kind  of  soil  is  it  adapted  P  Is 
there  any  kind  of  plant  by  the  name  of  millet  which 
has  been  successfully  raised  in  the  Northern  States  P 
If  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  or  correspondents 
can  give  me  information  on  this  subject,  I  should 
be  much  obliged. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  jour  article  on 
"Feeding  Cattle,"  in  which  you  notice  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Horsfall,  of  England,  manages  his 
cows.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  feed  for  cows 
is  best  adapted  to  increase  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  their  milk.  Mr.  H.,  it  seems,  gave  two  quarts 
of  bran  meal  to  cows  in  fUU  milk,  but  to  those 
which  gave  but  little  milk,  he  gave  little  or  no  bran 
meal.  Are  we  to  conclude  from  this,  that  he  con- 
sidered bran  meal  the  best  food  to  promote  the  se- 
crelion  of  milk  P 

He  fed  also  rape  oake,  an  article  generally  used 
for  manure,  but  which,  by  beinff  st<Smed  with  the 
bran,  &c,  is  rendered  palatable.  What  is  rape 
cake  P    How  does  it  look,  and  how  is  it  produced  P 

Mr.  IL's  principle  was,  that  substances  rich  in 
albumen,  oil,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  were  best  cal- 
culated to  produce  rich  milk.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  what  those  substances  are  P  Perhaps,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, you  can  give  us  an  analysis  of  those  articles 
of  food  which  New  England  farmers  ^nerally  have, 
and  then  we  can  apply  Mr.  H.'8  principle  in  mak- 
ing our  selection.  W.  W.  BALDWIN. 

fTesi  GrantnlU,  1857. 

REMARK&^At  the  earliest  moment  we  can  com- 
mand, we  will  reply  as  well  as  we  can  to  these  in- 
teresting inquiries. 
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[RiPOBTn  roK  f El  Fabksb  bt  H.  X.  Rockwblu  ' 

The  Fifth  of  the  series  of  meetings  of  the  xiegia* 
lative  Agricultural  Society  was  held  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, agreeably  to  usage.  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  was  called  on  to  preside.  Mr.  Wilder 
spoke  directly  of  the  subject  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  would  be  called  viz.,  a  lecture  upon 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  and  after  referring  to  the 
origin  of  the  plant,  he  stated  that,  although  it  was 
now  for  the  first  time  coming  into  notice,  it  had 
been  known  for  many  years  to  a  few  Europeans, 
and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
north  of  China  was  known  to  some  of  our  own 
ship-majBters.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
more  generally  cultivated  the  coming  season  than 
any  other  new  agricultural  product  It  has  the 
advantage  over  sugar  cane  in  being  raised  from 
seed  at  a  trifiing  expense.  The  seed  may  now  be 
obtained  for  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  plant  an  acre.  It  is  well  adapted  to  a 
northern  climate,  and  thrives  as  far  north  as  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Wilder  exhibited  a  very  fine  sample 
of  the  syrup  made  by  Mr.  Botlston,  the  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  Amherst,  N.  H.  The 
names  of  several  others  who  have  cultivated  it  with 
success  were  also  given.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
South  America  and  Liberia,  and  has  been  tested 
here  as  food  for  milk  cows,  and  found  to  increase 
their  milking  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inp 
crease  their  flesh.  There  are  many  varieties  of  th« 
plant,  some  of  which  are  very  ]%rge,  and  require  one 
hundred  and  thirty  days  to  ripen ;  but  that  which 
has  been  introduced  intd  this  country  requires  only 
about  seventy-five  or  eighty  days.  Mr.  Wilder 
then  introduced  Mr.  Henrt  S.  Olcdtt,  of  the 
Farm  School,  Westchester,  N.  Y.|  as  the  lecturer 
of  the  evening. 

The  lecturer  first  spoke  of  the  plant  with  refer- 
ence to  its  qualities  for  a  forage  crop.  Every  ftr- 
mer  could  not  make  sugar  from  the  plant,  nor 
even  syrup,  perhaps }  but  if  it  was  found  to  be  a 
very  valuable  plant  for  fodder,  that  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  for  farmers  to  ascertain.  The 
seed  as  well  as  the  stalk  is  valuable  for  fodder  i 
and  it  may  prove  that  it  can  be  cultivated  for  the 
seed  in  part,  as  good  for  horses,  with  as  much  profit 
as  barley.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  excite- 
ment  is  likely  to  arise  in  regard  to  this  plant,  and 
there  is  danger  that  many  may  receive  such  ex* 
travagant  notions  in  regard  to  it  that  they  will  in 
the  end  be  disappointed,  and  denounce  it  as  a  hum- 
bug, merely  because  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  too  high  ideas  in  regard-  to  it.  The 
lecturer  gave  a  description  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  in  its  difierent  stages  of  growth. 
The  plant,  as  cultivated  at  the  Farm  School,  av- 
eraged  eleven  feet  in   height  the  last  season. 
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though  Bome  grew  as  high  as  fifteen  feet  The 
plant  may  be  not  only  produced  flrom  the  seed, 
hot  the  roots  maybe  protected  so  that  it  will  grow 
seTeial  years,  and  thus  it  may  be  called  a  peren- 
nial. If  sown  m  drills  like  com,  the  product  will 
be  much  like  com ;  if  sown  in  April  it  will  be  five 
feet  high  in  July,  and  may  be  cut  as  fodder,  and 
the  stubble  will  spring  up  and  give  a  second  crop 
oi  October,  thus  producmg  twice  as  much  as  com 
In  our  latitude.  Mr.  D.  J.  Browne,  of  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  says  that  five  cuttings  have 
been  made  in  Florida  the  last  year,  and  that  three 
cuttings  were  made  in  Georgia.  The  weight  of 
the  crop  when  green  has  been  as  high  as  83,250 
pounds  per  acre.  In  the  hot  and  dry  part  of  the 
summer  season,  when  com  droops  and  folds  up  its 
leaves,  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  grows  even  more 
TigoTously.  It  grows  slowly  at  first,  but  will  soon 
outstrip  every  species  of  com.  Although  it  may 
be  produced  the  seccmd  year  from  the  roots  of  the 
former  year,  that  is  not  recommended  as  the  best 
way  of  cnltrrating  it  j  it  is  better  to  plant  the  seed 
•very  year.  The  soil  should  be  plowed  deep,  using 
the  subsoil  plow,  and  the  earth  between  the  rows 
should  be  stirred  deeply  during  the  season.  When 
•owed  in  drills  the  rows  should  be  three  feet  apart, 
and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  seeds  dropped  to  a 
foot,  covering  them  about  half  an  inch  only.  It  is 
well  to  steep  the  seed  in  a  weak  solution  of  saltpe- 
tre for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  roll  in  plaster 
before  sowing.  Bone  dust,  genuine  guano,  super- 
phosphate of  lime  and  wood  ashes  are  all  valuable 
as  manures  for  it.  Great  care  is  required  to  cure 
it  in  the  falL  It  should  be  cut  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  from  forty  to  forty*five  degrees. 

As  to  its  value  as  fodder  for  milk  cows,  Mr. 
Whitney,  of  Washington,  had  found  it  to  increase 
the  cream  but  not  the  quantity  of  milk ;  but  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  Townsend,  Mass.,  found  it  valuable 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  as  well  as  the  qual- 
ity. It  is  especially  adapted  to  fattening  stock,  and 
will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  graziers,  said  the  lec- 
turer. It  should  be  cut  and  dried  a  few  days  be- 
fore it  is  fed,  as  it  scours  animals  too  much  to  feed 
it  green.  It  should  not  be  planted  so  thick  as 
some  have  recommended.  In  an  experiment  where 
it  was  planted  two  feet  Apart,  and  six  stalks  to  a 
hiU,  an  enormous  growth  of  stalks  was  obtained, 
but  the  whole  was  blown  down  because  too  frail 
to  support  itself.  In  another  case  where  it  was 
planted  four  feet  apart,  and  only  fit>m  two  to  four 
fltalks  in  a  hill,  it  stood  well,  and  every  stalk  ri- 
pened. 

The  seed  and  its  uses  were  next  spoken  of.  When 
ripe,  the  seed  is  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and  it  may 
be  stripped  from  the  stalks  by  a  broom  com  ma- 
chine. Horses  and  poultry  are  veiy  fond  of  it. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  seed  may  become,  in 
a  short  time,  as  plentiful  as  oats,  and  for  various  pur- 


poses, it  win  be  found  more  valuable.  Col.  Peters, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  obtained  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  weighed  thirty-six  pounds  to  the  bush- 
eL  Some  specimens  of  the  seed  have  been  known 
to  weigh  forty-eight  pounds  to  the  bushel.  From 
the  hull  a  fine  carmine  color  has  been  obtained  for 
dyeing.  The  lecturer  exhibited  several  specimens 
of  coloring  matter  that  he  had  obtained  from  the 
seed,  to  show  the  possibility  that  the  coloring  prop- 
erty of  thc^eed  may  prove  a  source  of  additional 
value  to  the  plant.  Another  of  the  properties  of 
the  seed,  for  which  it  is  believed  it  may  be  of  great 
value,  is  the  large  quantity  of  alcohol  which  it  con- 
tains.  There  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  stalk 
a  kind  of  gum,'trhich,  when  mixed  with  purified  tal* 
low,  bums  with  a  clear,  brilliant  light — and  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  apartments  in  the  north 
of  China.  The  lecturer  exhibited  some  of  this  pre- 
pared gum,  and  ignited  it  to  show  its  illuminating 
power ;  ai  the  same  time  he  expressed  doubts  wheth- 
er it  could  ever  be  obtained  in  such  quantities  and 
with  such  facility  as  to  make  it  profitable.  But  as 
a  source  of  alcohol,  the  seed  will  probably  prove 
very  valuable.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  The  alcohol  thus  obtained 
has  been  sold  in  the  market  of  Marseilles,  without 
exdting  the  suspicion  that  it  was  not  derived  from 
the  common  sources.  If  this  plant  can  thus  be  made 
useful,  should  we  not,  as  philanthropists,  and  on 
strict  grounds  of  political  economy,  desire  that  it 
may  take  the  place  of  our  present  cereals  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  our  wheat,  com,  rye  and  barley 
may  be  saved  from  an  unworthy  fate,  and  become 
more  plentiful  as  food  for  man  and  beast?  Vin- 
egar also,  in  considerable  quantities,  may  be  made 
from  the  stalks  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed. 
Mr.  D.  J.  Browne,  of  the  Patent  Ofiice,says  fifteen 
hundred  gallons  of  vinegar  may  be  made  from  the 
product  of  one  acre. 

The  value  of  the  plant  for  the  production  of  su- 
gar only,  was  next  spoken  of.  The  proportions  of 
the  crystallizable  syrup  contained  in  the  plant  de- 
pend much  upon  the  latitude  and  upon  the  dry* 
ness  or  moisture  of  the  soil  where  it  is  cultivated, 
and  also,  still  more  upon  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. The  plant  thrives  best  with  a  hot  sun,  and 
on  a  moderately  rich  soil.  To  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  sugar,  the  stalks  should  have  the  seed 
pannicles  cut  or  broken  off  before  they  come  to 
maturity,  in  order  that  the  vigor  of  the  plant  may 
be  concentrated  in  the  production  of  sap  in  the  stalk. 
The  amount  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the 
stalks  varies  from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  The 
per  centage,  by  weight,  of  the  sap,  depends  upon 
the  mill.  Eighty-four  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  been 
obtcdned,  and  seventy  per  cent  should  generally  be 
expected.  Supposing  that  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  thi«  13  sugar,  the  valuable  properties  of  the  plant 
will  at  once  be  seen.  Some  of  the  processes  for  ex- 
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tracting  the  sap  in  a  small  way  were  stated.  The 
cane  may  be  cut  in  small  pieces  and  boiled,  and  its 
virtues  thus  extracted ;  but  that  is  not  a  desirable 
method,  because  the  sap  thus  obtained  will  be  fla- 
vored with  other  properties  of  the  stalk,  which  will 
necessarily  be  boiled  out  together  with  the  sap. 
The  syrup  has  been  made  from  cane  raised  in  thir- 
teen States  and  Territories,  from  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  on  the  east,  to  Minnesota  on  the  west, 
and  Louisiana  on  the  south.  Col.  Peters,  of  Ga., 
obtained  468  gallons  from  an  acre ;  his  average 
product  was  407  gallons  per  acre.  With  proper 
machinery  for  expressing  the  juice,  the  product 
may  be  at  least  570  gallons  per  acre.  CoL  Peters 
will  plant  this  year  from  150  to  200  acres.  There 
is  little  hope  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  for 
sugar  can  be  as  profitable  at  the  North,  as  at  the 
South.  There,  one  thousand  pounds  per  acre  may 
be  produced,  and  it  will  ripen  two  or  three  months 
earlier  than  the  common  sugar  cane.  At  the  North 
we  should  confine  ourselves  to  raising  it  for  fodder 
principally,  and  for  the  seed  as  a  source  of  food  to 
animals,  or  for  the  production  of  alcohol. 

The  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  the  syrup 
and  the  sugar,  as  given  by  Prof.  Mapes,  were  read ; 
but  they  were  too  lengthy  and  too  minute  to  be 
given  here.  In  closing,  Mr.  Olcutt  said  he  bad  not 
designed  to  raise  too  high  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  farmers  with  regard  to  this  plant  He  merely 
wished  them  to  take  to  their  homes  the  fact  that  a 
really  important  economic  and  industrial  plant  has 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  American  ag- 
riculturist, and  that  judging  from  the  past,  we  may 
be  satisfied  of  the  certainty  that  it  wiU  be  in  vari- 
ous ways  a  profitable  acquisition. 

The  satLsfiiction  of  the  audience  was  expressed 
by  applause  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

SiMOM  Brown,  of  Concord,  remarked  that  the 
interest  felt  in  the  subject  of  the  lecture  was  indi- 
cated by  the  unusual  number  of  persons  present  this 
evening ;  the  hall  was  quite  well  filled.  He  had 
been  instructed  and  interested  by  the  lecture,  and 
he  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  ten- 
dered to  the  lecturer  for  his  minute,  highly  inter^ 
esting  and  instructive  lecture ;  and  it  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  was  called  upon  by 
the  Chairman  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  He  said 
he  had  given  his  views  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
a  little  book.  He  believed  two  things  in  regard 
to  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  to  be  definitely  settled. 
As  a  forage  crop  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
it ;  two  crops  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  season 
in  Massachusetts,  when  sown  for  fodder.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  two  crops  of  sown  com. 
Drought  does  not  affect  it  in  the  least ;  when  com 
droops  and  rolls  up  its  leaves,  this  plant  grows 
with  more  than  usual  vigor;  if  sown  the  first  of 
May,  the  cutUng  may  commence  early  in  June,  when 


it  will  be  two  or  three  feet  high ;  and  when  the 
field  has  been  cut  over  once,  the  cutting  may  com* 
menee  again  where  it  was  first  cut  Another 
thing  fiilly  established  is  its  value  for  syrap ;  the 
symp  is  as  easily  made  as  toast  or  porridge.  That 
which  the  lecturer  had  exhibited  this  evening  as 
made  by  CoL  Peters,  of  Georgia,  was  the  poorest 
he  had  seen.  Mr.  Hyde  fully  agreed  that  the  seed 
was  valuable  for  fodder — quite  as  good  as  oats ;  he 
wished,  however,  to  use  a  word  of  caution ;  there 
might  be  danger  of  too  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
value  of  the  plant  One  gentleman  in  Pennsylva« 
nia  had  written  to  him  that  he  should  plant  eighty 
acres  this  year.  He  has  no  machinery  and  no  fa- 
dlitiea  for  making  the  syrap,  and  I  begged  him  not 
to  do  it,  said  Mr.  H.,  because  I  felt  that  he  would 
fail  to  realise  his  expectations,  and  would  then  de- 
nounce the  plant  Mr.  H.  said  he  should  plant  an 
acre,  and  should  procure  some  of  the  best  machin- 
ery for  making  the  syrap,  and  so  fiur  as  he  could* 
should  make  thorough  experiments  of  the  value  of 
the  plant  for  syrap  and  other  uses,  not  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  profitable  to  himself,  but  that 
the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  experiments. 
He  did  not  believe  sugar  could  profitably  be  made 
at  the  North  from  this  plant,  but  he  hoped  the 
matter  might  be  thoroughly  tested.  Some  had 
said  tLat  cows  woidd  not  eat  the  stalks ;  but  he 
had  seen  a  cow  take  a  cane  stalk  nine  or  ten  feet 
long,  and  commence  chewing  at  one  end,  and  chew 
it  to  the  other  without  dropping  it ;  she  erident- 
ly  liked  it  His  cows  would  pick  put  all  the  cane 
stalks  ttom  a  pile  of  com  and  cane  before  they 
would  eat  the  com  stalks.  If  cut  fine,  horses  will 
eat  the  stalks  as  greedily  as  they  will  eat  shelled 
com. 

Mr.  Wilder,  the  Chairman,  expressed  his  grat- 
ification at  the  very  full  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
and  his  satisfaction  with  the  lecture,  taking  occasion 
also  to  ofier  a  word  of  caution  against  too  sanguine 
hopes,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  ground  of  en- 
couragement from  the  fact  that  the  plant  has  been 
cultivated  so  extensively  within  a  year  or  two,  and 
that  there  has  not  been  a  failure  in  any  case.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  next  Tuesday  evening, 
when  the  subject  of  discussion  will  be  ''JIfanures." 


SALT  FOR  SHBEP. 


The  first  thing  the  shepherd  in  Spain  does  when 
his  flocks  return  ftom  the  south,  the  summer  downs, 
or  pastures,  is  to  give  them  as  much  salt  as  they 
will  eat  Every  owner  allows  to  each  thousand 
sheep,  2,500  pounds  of  salt,  which  they  consume 
in  about  five  months.  They  eat  none  in  their  jour- 
neys, nor  are  they  idlowed  any  in  winter,  as  it  is 
thought  to  produce  abortion  when  given  to  ewes 
forward  witn  young.  This  has  been  the  custom, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  trae  reason  why  the 
Kings  of  Spain  could  never  raise  the  price  of  salt  to 
the  height  it  has  maintained  in  France;  for  it 
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would  tempt  the  shepherdB  to  stint  their  sheep, 
which  it  is  oelieTed,  would  weaken  their  constitu- 
tions, and  deteriorate  their  wool.  The  shef^erd 
places  fifty  or  sixty  fiat  stones  at  the  distance  of 
about  five  paces  apart,  strews  salt  upon  each,  leads 
the  sheep  slowly  among  them,  and  every  one  is 
allowed  to  eat  it  at  pleasure.  But  when  they  are 
feeding  on  limestone  lands,  they  eat  no  salt ;  and 
if  they  meet  with  a  s|x>t  of  mixed  formation,  they 
are  said  to  partake  of  it  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is 
mingled  with  clay. — Wool' Grower » 


OBSTBtrCTIOKS  IH  WATEB  PIPES. 

To  remove  ohslrudiona  in  water  pipes.  Lead 
pipes,  conTcying  water  from  springs,  especially  if 
small,  often  become  obstructed.  We  give  several 
methods  which  we  have  successfully  employed  to 
clear  them,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  an 
air-pump. 

As  water  is  nearly  incompressible,  if  a  tube  is 
lull,  pressure  upon  the  water  at  the  end  will  be 
felt  through  its  whole  extent.  By  anplving  the 
finger  forcibly  to  the  end  when  it  is  full,  the  power 
will  be  communicated  through  the  whole  length, 
and  slight  obstructions  may  thus  often  be  started 
from  their  places. 

When  this  fails,  if  the  end  of  the  tube  can  be 
reached,  we  apply  the  mouth  and  blow  as  hard  as 
we  can.  If  the  tube  is  full  of  water,  and  there  is 
a  perfect  stoppage  in  any  place,  we  cannot  blow  in 
at  all;  the  water  will  not  move;  but  if  it  is  only 
some  loose  substance,  its  position  being  changed,  it 
will  often  flow  out. 

Our  next  resort  is  to  a  inston  made  of  hickory, 
with  tow  or  cloth  securely  fastened  on  the  end,  just 
large  enough  to  fill  the  tube.  Very  great  power 
may  be  exerted  with  this,  by  moving  it  briskly 
back  and  forth,  in  the  end  of  the  tube.  We  should 
prefer  the  lower  end  or  outlet  of  the  tube  for  these 
operations,  as  a  slight  backward  pressure  will  more 
readily  start  an  obstruction  from  its  place. 

Another  way  eiilL  Take  a  tube  several  feet  in 
length  and  fit  it  on  tight  in  an  upright  position,  to 
the  end  of  the  acjueduct  pipe.  By  the  aid  of  a  tun- 
nel pour  water  into  this  tube,  and  as  the  pressure 
of  the  water  is  in  proportion  to  its  heignt,  and 
not  quantity,  a  few  quarts  will  exert  great  force. 
Obstacles  that  would  only  be  removed  a  few  inches 
by  any  of  the  other  methods,  may  be  washed  out 
entirely  by  pouring  water  in  this  way  from  the  up- 
per end.  If  the  two  tubes  are  of  the  same  size, 
the  end  of  one  may  be  hammered  or  shaved  off  so 
as  to  enter  the  other  at  a  short  distance.    The 

J'oint  may  be  made  sufficiently  tight  with  a  little  tal- 
ow  or  grafting  wax  and  tow. 

FsosT. — In  Sinkrspovis^  and  other  tvhes,  which 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  ice  may  be  thawed,  when 
you  cannot  easily  reach  it  with  hot  water,  by  put- 
ting in  a  little  fine  salt.  In  a  few  days  it  will  work 
its  way  through  several  feet  of  ice,  settling  in  the 
water  as  the  ice  melts.  We  have  thus  thawed  the 
ice  in  an  aqueduct,  in  very  extreme  weather,  by 
putting  salt  into  the  ventilating  or  air  pipe. 

Another  method.  When  the  tube  is  large,  the 
following  is  the  most  rapid  plan.  Take  a  tube  small 
enough  to  go  inside  or  the  one  to  be  thawed,  and 
hold  it  upright  with  the  lower  end  on  the  top  of  the 
ice.  Pour  not  water  into  the  smaller  tube,  and  as 
it  runs  out  at  the  lower  end,  it  will  rapidly  thaw 
away  the  ice  before  iU—The  Homestead. 


EXTBACTS  AHD  BEPLIES. 

TOP-DRESSING. 

I  do  not  recollect  reading  anything  in  the  Far* 
mer  especially  to  the  point,  of  the  application  of 
stable  manure  as  a  top-dreitsing  for  mowing  lands, 
and  I,  for  one,  lack  information. 

If  I  let  the  manure  made  during  the  winter  lie 
until  fall,  I  lose  the  use  of  it  one  year,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  probably,  by  evaporation.  If  I  apply 
in  the  spring  in  a  crude  state,  I  undoubtedly  lose 
much,  and  if  I  undertake  to  compost  during  the 
winter,  although  the  manure  is  in  a  cellar,  it  freezes 
when  the  mercury  is  thirty  below,  and  the  muck 
for  composting  freezes  too,  so  that  the  material 
cannot  be  well  mixed.  And  then,  too,  to  apply 
early  in  the  spring  interferes  with  the  usual  sprmg 
work,  and  the  mowings  are  too  soft  to  cart  over. 
After  about  the  20th  of  May,  there  Is  usually  more 
leisure  to  attend  to  it,  but  then  the  grass  being  con- 
siderably grown,  is  it  not  an  injury  to  it  to  trample 
it  and  cover  ^t  with  manure  P  If  applied  at  tnis 
time,  unless  \ery  thoroughly  mixed  with  muck, 
and  pulverized,  much  of  it  wastes  by  drying,  and  is 
brought  back  again  to  the  bam  in  haying  time. 
And  as  to  its  being  composted,  with  the  hurry  of 
the  spring  work  there  is  out  little  time,  after  the 
frost  is  out  so  that  the  manure  can  be  easily  worked, 
to  compost  it,  before  the  first  of  June. 

Whaldy,  1857. 

REifASES. — ^The  best  mode  of  top-dressing  is  to 
keep  the  manure  fine  that  is  made  after  planting, 
compost  it  thoroughly,  and  apply  it  in  the  autumn. 
Some  apply  it  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  cut — others 
later.  Bat  top-dressing  is  of  little  value,  except 
on  naturally  moist  lands,  and  on  such,  we  have  no 
doubt,  all  things  considered,  the  autunm  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  it,  

SOILING  CATTLE— BONES. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper, 
I  should  be  pleased  to  see  in  its  columns  some  sue- 
gestions  relating  to  the  soiling  of  cattle.  I  would 
ask  what  plants  will  produce  the  earliest  fodder, 
and  what  other  plants  are  best  for  the  purpose  of 
soiling  P  Why  would  not  such  a  method  of  sum- 
mering cattle  be  most  advantageous  to  many  on 
the  Cape,  that  are  farmers  on  a  small  scale,  and 
have  but  small  and  stmted  pastures  ? 

Win  you  tell  me  how  bones  can  best  be  applied 
to  land  m  a  region  where  there  is  no  mill  to  grind 
themP  A.  D.  If. 

Hyannia,  Cape  Cod,  1857. 

Bemarks. — Soiling  is  an  interesting  question  to 
most  of  us  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  we  hope 
some  one  having  experience  wiU  reply. 

Bones  may  best  be  dissolved  by  the  use  of  sul- 
phuric add ;  the  acid  itself  being  a  good  manure. 
See  monthly  Farmer  for  1853,  pp.  274  and  551  ; 
also  for  1854,  pp.  186,  299. 

SUGAB  CANE  SEED. 

To  A.  E.  P.,  Springfidd,  FJ.— Nouise  &  Ca, 
13  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  will  furnish  the  Su- 
gar Oane  seed  in  any  quantity  you  may  desire;  for 
ten  or  one  hundred  acres.  The  retail  price  is  $1,00 
per  pound.    See  advertisement  in  this  paper. 
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DRAIKS^APPLB  TKEi»  ON  LIMESTONE  LAND. 

I  wish  to  underdram  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
fruit  or  vegetable  garden ;  u  it  necessary  to  have 
an  outlet  for  the  drains  ? 

Underlying  this  ground  (H  acres)  is  a  bed  of 
limes^i^e  rocks,  about  four  feet  from  the  surface ; 
is  it,  on  this  account,  unfaTorable  for  fruit  P      J. 

5fte/6timc,  n.,  1857. 

BEifARBS. — Limestone  lands  are  often  very  open 
underneath,  and  water  'would  find  its  way  out  in 
most  cases ;  but  the  operation  of  the  drair4'>  them- 
selves will  soon  decide  whether  an  outlet  is  neces- 
aary. 

We  do  not  think  the  presence  of  the  limestone 
rocks  so  far  from  the  surface  would  have  an  unfa- 
vorable influence  upon  your  trees. 

A  FBUir  BOOM. 

Can  yon  not  give  your  numerous  read  era  a  plan 
of  the  fruit  room  such  as  you  describe  in  your 
February  number  of  the  monthly  Farmer,  with 
such  furwer  comment  as  would  be  of  use  to  one 
building  such  an  apartment  P 

Feb,  8, 1857.  Jamaica  Plain. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  not  able  to  do  so.  Messrs. 
Flack,  Thompson  &  Brother  had  one  in  operation 
near  Fairmount,  PhOadelphia,  a  few  years  since, 
and  may  be  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  desired 
information.  

GRASS  SEED    SIEVES — HORSE  RAKES — WHEEL  HOE 

— HORSE  HOE. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  grass  seed 
ricTes  for  hand  labor,  and  the  price  j  those  suitable 
for  red-top  and  herds-grass  P 

Of  the  several  horse  rakes,  which  do  you  consid- 
er preferable,  all  purposes  combined  P  I  have  a 
predilection  for  the  ola  rcTolver. 

Can  you  inform  me  respecting  the  price  of  the 
wheel  hoe  P 

Are  there  any  implements  styled  horse  hoes  in 
existence  P  H.  M.  N. 

Bemarks. — The  sieves  you  inquire  for  may  be 
found  at  Nourse  &  0>.,  13  Commercial  Street, 
Boston.    Price,  $1,00. 

We  like  Delano's  Lidependent  horse  rake  better 
than  any  we  have  used.  It  rakes  clean,  is  easy 
for  boy  and  horse,  and  seldom  gets  out  of  order. 

A  wheel  hoe  costs  from  75  ets.  to  (1,50. 

There  are  two  or  three  kmds  of  horse  hoes,  and 
they  are  excellent  articles. 

TO  DRESS  SKINS  WITH  THE  WOOL  OR  FUR  ON. 

Take  two  table-^KMXis  ftill  of  saltpetre  and  one 
of  alum ;  pulverize  finely,  mix  them  and  sprinkle 
evenly  over  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin.  Then  roll 
the  skin  together,  and  let  it  remain  a  few  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  Unroll  and  scrape  them 
with  a  chip,  dull  knife,  or  draw  them  over  a  board 
fence,  until  they  are  dry,  soft  and  pliable. 

We  republish  this  from  the  last  October  number, 
at  the  request  of  two  or  three  correspondents.        I 


FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS  SEED, 

Will  you  please  to  inform  me  when  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  towl  meadow  seed,  and  how  much  per 
acre  P    How  is  the  best  way  to  get  it  covered  ? 

Jfarren,  1857.  s.  E.  T. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  never  used  this  grass  seed, 
but  upon  inquiry  learn  that  August  or  September 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  it,  and  that  from  two  to 
three  pecks  pep  acre  are  used.  It  can  be  well  cov- 
ered with  a  good  brush  harrow,  if  the  land  is  Vig^it^ 
or  finely  pulverized.       

SEED  OF  ARBOR  TIT^ 

In  answer  to  "C  W.  Sanders,"  I  would  say  ihat 
the  seed  of  the  arbor  vits  ripens  and  should  be 
gathered  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  Septem* 
ber,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  convenient  in  a 
cool,  shaded,  moist  location,  with  very  little  or  no 
covering,  that  being  the  way  that  nature  does  the 
work.  The  young  plants  grow  very  slow  for  the 
few  first  years,  and  any  one  about  to  make  a  plan- 
tation  of  them  would  do  better  to  procure  young 
trees  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  set  them 
in  cool,  moist  ground,  and  if  partlv  shaded  it  would 
be  better.  B.  F.  CuTTER. 

Pelham,  A*.  H.,  1857. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  OMONS. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  '^Subscriber"  found 
in  your  last  papel*,  we  would  say  that  good  onions 
may  be  raised  with  very  little  trouble,  if  they  are 
watered  two  or  three  times  with  strong  tobacco 
water  when  four  or  five  inches  hi^h,  or  at  other 
times,  if  the  maggots  are  devouring  them.  We 
have  tried  this  remedy  several  times  with  great  suc- 
cess. H.  &  J. 

Jendto,  Ft.,  1857.     _ 

COSSETS  WITH  TOUNQ  CATTLE. 

I  send  you  a  few  facts  about  two  cossets  that  I 
bought  four  years  ago  last  spring.  From  one  of 
them  I  have  sheared  25  lbs.  of  wool;  she  has 
raised  nme  lambs.  From  the  other,  I  have  sheared 
30  lbs. ;  she  has  raised  eight  lambs.  The  wool  I 
have  sold  for  34  cts.  per  lb. ;  I  have  sold  fourteen 
lambs  for  $3,00  each,  and  three  of  them  for  (2,50. 
I  think  that  a  few  cossets  may  afibrd  a  handsome 
profit.  B.  M.  p. 

Ludlow,  Eth.  i,  1857. 

COST  OF  KEEPING  A  PIG. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  or  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers, through  your^  paper,  what  the  expense 
would  be  to  keep  a  pig  from  six  weeks  old,  for 
twelve  months,  the  pis;  to  be  kept  upon  Indian 
com  meal  made  into  dough,  or  suitable  swill,  ao* 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  pigP  the  pig  to  be  fit  for 
market  at  the  end  of  the  time.  o.  a  K. 

Boyhton,  1857.         _ 

TOMATO  DESSERT. 

Did  you  ever  try  tomatoes  prepared  in  the  fol" 
lowing  manner  P  They  make  a  rich  dessert  for 
dinner  or  tea. 

Take  well  ripened  yellow  tomatoes,  peel  them^ 
slice  thin,  and  put  them  and  crushed  sugar  in  alter- 
nate  layers ;  let  them  stand  a  few  hours  and  serve 
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1 
with  rich  cream.    Moet  persons  who  are  fond  of 

raw  tomatoes  relish  this  dish  Tery  highly. 

Chester,  IIL  J.  H.  I. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

C  ABBAGB8-H0W  TO  GBOW  ? 

Mr.  Editos  : — A  subscriber  will  find  an  answer 
to  his  queries,  as  to  Mr.  Hathaway's  crop  of  cab- 
bage, on  pages  100  and  101  of  Essex  Transactions 
for  1856.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
what  is  there  said ;  I  am  assured  of  it  by  bis  neigh- 
bor Ware,  who  knowa  all  about  growing  fine  crops. 
These  Marblehead  boys  are  not  to  be  beaten,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  rise  early  in  the  morning — and 
some  of  them,  at  all  times,  tell  atories  entirely 
worthy  of  credit. 

To  begin  with,  their  soil  is  first>rate ;  their  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  manure  ample ;  and  their  dili- 
gence is  ^ual  to  their  facilities.  I  have  often  seen 
iheir  fine  cultivated  fields  alon^  the  shores  of  the 
Bay,  bounded  by  the  overhanging  clifTs,  that  have 
witnstood  the  surges  of  the  waves  for  thousands  of 
years.  They  have  their  own  manner  of  growing 
the  cabbage.  After  the  ground  is  fully  and  com- 
pletely prepared,  they  plant'  where  they  expect 
the  plant  to  grow,  and  when  up,  they  thin  out, 
leaving  just  enough  to  cover  the  ground  when  grown. 
In  this  way  I  have  seen  from  four  to  six  thousand 
heads,  of  the  drumhead  varietyf  growing  on  a 
single  acre, — some  of  which  weighed  nearly  50 
pounds — avexBging  at  least  25  pounds.  If  any  one 
would  be  better  informed  on  tnis  subject,  I  would 
advise  them  to  go  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
look  for  themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  a  larger 
amount  of  nutritive  food  for  stock  can  be  grown  in 
this  way  than  any  other.  There  are  other  cultiva- 
tors, along  shore,  in  Lynn,  Beverly,  &c.,  that  grow 
equally  good  crops.  Whoever  would  have  good 
crops,  must  plow  deep,  manure  full,  and  learn  to 
use  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  and  not  be  sparing  of 
elbow  gretue.  It  takes  raw  honed,  firm  nwsded  fel- 
lows, to  do  these  things  well.  p. 

South  Danvers,  Jan,  27, 1857, 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer* 

HAHPSHIBB  AaBICULTTJBAL 
TBAV8ACTI0N8. 

This  young  society  seems  to  have  come  into  be- 
ing full  grown,  and  to  have  gone  ahead  of  many  of 
the  older  branches  of  the  family,  in  the  size  and 
sabstanoe  of  its  transactions.  The  first  ihm^  that 
arrests  the  attention,  on  opening  their  book,  is  the 
unprepared  address  of  Dt,  Hitchcock.  If  such 
things  can  come  without  preparation,  what  might 
be  expected  of  a  labored  effort  We  have  rarely 
read  anything  of  the  kind  that  pleased  better.  The 
description  oi  the  Christian  farmer,  on  page  22,  is 
strikingly  beaotifuL  ''What  spectacle  can  oe  more 
impressive,  than  to  see  the  well-ordered  and  affec- 
tionate ihmily,  bowing  in  unison  at  the  still  hour  of 
the  rising  sun,  around  the  domestic  altar,  and  to 
hear  the  hymn  of  praise  from  sweet  voices,  stealing 
floftly  through  the  morning  air,  hallowed  by  the 
tones  of  prayer  from  the  reverend  head  of  the  fami- 
ly." 

Who  would  not  be  a  farmer  under  such  influen- 
ces ?  Our  memory  brings  to  view  many  such  in- 
stances. Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  noise 


and  bustle  of  the  city — with  the  profanity  and  vul- 
garity that  meet  you  on  every  pioe. 

We  have  glanced  our  eye  hastily  over  the  other 
papers  in  this  well-arran^d  pamphlet  of  nearly  100 
pages,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
all  bear  marks  of  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  the 
hand  that  "prepared*  them.  For  ourselves,  we  ad- 
niire  occasionally  the  substantial,  but  less  savory 
dishes  cooked  by  the  farmers  themselves.  In  truth, 
we  like  real  better  than  fancy  farmers,  hasty  pud 
ding  better  than  fricoMU  of  any  description. 

AOEICOLA. 

*  For  the  New  Ffiifland  Farmer, 

FOULTBY  AHD  ITS  CABE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  recently  asked  by  a  friend, 
what  I  would  give  him  for  his  hens  P  Said  he,  I 
last  fall  was  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense 
to  obtain  a  good  Breed  of  fowls,  and  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  had  all  the  com  they  would  eat,  they 
lay  me  no  eggs.  I  said  to  my  friend,  will  you  show 
me  your  hens,  and  where  you  keep  them  P  He 
said  that  when  he  last  had  hens,  he  kept  them  shut 
op,  and  they  laid  no  eggs,  got  lousy,  and  picked 
the  feathers  off  themselves,  and  his  neighbors  told 
him  that  he  must  let  them  run  M  he  wanted  eggs, 
and  this  time  he  had  let  them  run.  He  was  care- 
fid  to  keep  them  out  of  his  bam,  as  he  believed 
they  scattered  their  lice  on  the  cattle.  He  led  me 
to  a  shed  that  opened  to  the  east,  8  by  12  feet,  on 
the  west  or  back  side  of  which  were  large  cracks 
of  one-half  inch  or  more  between  the  lK}ards,  and 
in  a  comer  of  which  were  placed  some  poles  for 
roosts.  ''There,"  said  he,  "are  my  Bolton  Grays, 
some  on  the  roosts,  and  some  on  the  ground ;  (or 
manure,  for  the  manure  was  thrown  out  of  the  bam 
under  the  shed.)  I  said  to  him,  ''where  is  their  dry 
earth  and  ashes  to  wallow  in,  and  gravel  to  grind 
their  food  with  P"  He  put  on  a  doubtful  look, 
and  said,  "do  you  suppose  it  necessary  for  a  hen  to 

eat  dirt,  that  she  may  lay  eggs  P**  I  said,  "Mr. , 

I  have  got  as  many  hens  at  home  that  lay,  as 
you  have  that  do  not ;  we  will  exchange ;  in  ten 
days  time,  your  fowls  transferred  shaU  lay,  and 
mine  that  you  have,  will  not."  In  a  few  words  I 
explained  to  him  what  was  necessary  to  do.  First, 
provide  them  with  a  warm  place  in  the  bam,  not 
over  the  cattle,  but  behind  them.  Provide  them 
wiUi  fresh  water  every  day,  plenty  of  food  which 
must  be  varied,  such  as  corn,  huckwheat,  oats,  and 
an  occasional  dish,  in  a  cold  morning,  of  warm  cob- 
meal  dough ;  also,  raw  carrots  pulverized,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  together  with  fresh  meat,  and 
lastly,  to  grind  their  nx)d  and  make  an  eggshell, 
you  must  furnish  gravel  stones,  and  oyster  shells. 
I  left,  which  was  some  eleven  days  since,  and  yester^ 
day  called  again.  I  inquired  after  the  poultry. 
"Why,"  said  he,  "I  this  day  sold  my  first  two  doz- 
en of  eggs  for  forty  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  hens 
are  doin^  finely." 

I  obtained  permission  of  him  to  state  his  case  in 
tne  Farmer,  providing  I  jg;ave  no  name,  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Thus  it  is,  that  folks  think  hens 
and  com  in  summer  produce  eggs,  and  why  not  in 
winter  P  What  woula  be  thought  of  a  former,  who 
should  pay  an  extra  price  for  a  cow,  take  her  home, 
tie  her  up  in  a  cold  oern,  or  shed,  feed  her  on  hay 
alone,  turn  her  out  to  lap  snow  for  drink,  and  de- 
prive her  of  her  teeth,  and  expect  to  obtain  much 
milk.    I  think  our  friend  himself  would  say  it  was 
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absurd,  but  not  a  whit  more  so  than  the  keeping  of 
his  hens. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor,  hens  require  attention, 
like  everything  else,  and  properly  provided  for,  are 
one  of  the  most  profitable  and  convenient  sources 
of  comfort  and  luxury  that  a  family  can  possess, 
be  they  rich  or  poor.  No  family  should  be  without 
them.  They  eat  the  remnants  of  the  table,  (barring 
the  salt,)  and  a  young  hen  will  lay  200  eggs  per 
year,  with  the  trouble  only  of  feeding  her,  and 
picking  them  (the  eggs)  up.  H. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer*  « 

LANDSCAPE  OABDEBIHa. 

The  primal  object  in  the  arrangement  of  roads, 
paths  and  trees  connected  with  a  dwellins,  is  con- 
venience; the  second  is  beauty,  both  from  the 
house  and  from  the  public  street.  To .  unite  and 
harmonize  the  two  is  the  object  of  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

Cultivated  taste,  more  generally,  I  think,  dis- 
cards straight  lines ;  but  they  are  ft«quently  very 
convenient,  almost  indispensable,  and  can  be  made 
to  offer  contrast  and  beauty  to  the  eye,  where  cir- 
cles and  irregular  diagrams  are  at  the  same  time 
visible.  Take  an  acre  or  a  half-acre  lot ;  it  is  gen- 
erally a  parallelogram.  The  public  road  runs  at  a 
right  angle,  and  so  with  each  other  do  all  the 
boundaries.  In  this  garden  to  be  laid  out,  the 
owner  desires  fruit  trees ;  and  it  is  convenient  and 
good  policy  to  plant  them  in  a  line  with  the  boun- 
daries— reserving,  perhaps,  the  front  line  for  orna- 
mental trees.  For  convenience  in  getting  at  these 
fruit  trees,  it  would  be  well  to  run  a  walk  in  a  line 
with  them.  Then,  again,  fruit  trees  are  wanted  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  garden,  and  they  should 
be  so  set  as  to  admit  of  the  plow — ^which  cannot  be 
unless  set  in  a  line,  with  walks  to  reach  them  at 
right  angles.  Having  done  this,  a  few  subordinate 
alleys,  with  graceful  curves,  can  be  struck  out, 
with  mounds  and  fancy-shaped  flower-beds  here 
and  there,  to  break  the  stifDiess  of  straight  lines  in- 
troduced for  convenience.  These  embellishments 
r?adily  suggest  themselves  where  the  lot  is  uneven, 
or  where  the  out-buildings  break  in  upon  the  geo- 
metrical arrangements. 

The  more  uneven  and  undulating  a  lot,  the  bet- 
ter; as  natural  inequalities  can  be  made  greatly  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  ornament,  though  difficult 
to  work  up.  A  lot,  also,  in  which  the  least  num- 
ber of  sides  are  seen  at  once,  is  preferable  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  its  dimensions  will  not  be  readily 
perceived,  and  as  its  broken  sur&ce  may  be  dressed 
up  in  a  style  entirely  originaL  One  acre  lots  are 
rare,  however,  in  which  they  cannot  all,  or  nearly 
allf  be  seen  at  once ;  shrubbery,  in  such  cases, 
should  be  made  to  hide  them.  My  own  garden,  in 
this  respect,  is  entirely  out  of  rule,  as  at  no  one 
comer  can  you  see  another,  and  in  no  position  can 
you  see  but  two. 

Although  straightness  in  the  order  of  trees  and 
avenues  in  a  garden,  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
enticely  discarded,  as  they  seem  to  be  m  a  diagnim 
in  the  monthly /brmer  (voL  VI.,  p.  209,)  asabo  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  1855, 1  am  far  from  ad- 
vocating that  painful  and  rigid  exactness  of  ar- 
rangement, in  correspondences  in  trees,  flower-beds, 
mounds,  &c,  as  has  formerly  obtained  fn  landscape 
gardening.    Laying  the  ornamental  portion  of  a 


garden  out  in  parallelograms,  balancing  everything 
with  studied  exactness — ^maJung  one  half  reflect 
the  other — appears  formal,  stiff  and  unnatural,  and 
instead  of  dressing  nature  up  with  blending  art,  is 
greatly  at  war  with  her. 

Macaulay,  the  historian,  in  a  criticism  upon  the 
''correct"  school  of  Poetry,  ^ves  an  illustration 
which  is  humorously  in  pomt  as  relates  to  the  cor- 
rect or  exact  style  of  landscape.  '*The  correct- 
ness," says  he,  "which  the  last  century  prized  so 
much,  resembled  the  correctness  of  those  pictures 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  we  see  in  ola  Bibles 
— an  exact  square,  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Pison, 
Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates,  each  vrith  a  con- 
venient bridge  in  the  centre — rectangular  beds  of 
flowers — a  Ions  canal  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in 
— the  tree  of  knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the 
limes  behind  the  Tuilleries,  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  grand  alley — ^the  snake  twined  around  it — 
the  man  on  the  right  hand,  the  woman  on  the  left, 
and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in  exact  drcle  round  them 
In  one  sense  the  picture  is  correct  enough ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  squares  are  correct ;  the  circles  are  cor- 
rect; the  man  and  woman  are  in  a  most  correct 
line  with  the  tree ;  and  the  snake  forms  a  mos** 
correct  spiral." 

The  modern  idea  is,  that  ornamental  trees  or 
shrubbery  planted  for  effect,  should  be  so  irregu- 
larly placea,  or  grouped  together,  as  to  impress  the 
belief  that  they  were  planted  by  nature,  and  only 
dressed  up  or  circumvented  by  art.  As  a  general 
rule,  on  a  broad  lawn  it  seems  correct  Yet  I 
think  many  of  its  advocates  go  too  &r,  and  sacri- 
fice too  much  to  their  unerring  goddess.  Nature — 
as  they  fancy  her — when  they  deny  the  propriety 
of  ever  "matching  trees,"  or  planting  in  pairs.  Cor- 
rect taste,  under  certeun  circumstances,  seems  to 
require  it  If  an  individual  at  the  entrance  of  hia 
carriage  avenue  from  the  street,  should  plant  two 
elms  of  equal  size,  one  on  each  side,  and  should 
place  them  in  line  vrith  the  highway,  what  should 
we  think  of  one  of  the  "naturalists,"  who,  stop- 
ping to  criticise  the  work,  should  exclaim — "Too 
much  art — no  nature — stiff  and  awkward !"  And 
what  should  we  think  if  the  proprietor  had  planted 
one  large  elm  and  one  small  one,  or  an  elm  and  an 
ailanthus,  so  that  they  need  not  reflect  each  other  P 
Should  we  not  think  it  nearly  as  absurd  as  if  one 
gate-post  were  larger  than  the  other,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  P  And  so  in  an  avenue  leading  to  the 
dwelling ;  would  not  the  trees  appear  finer  plant- 
ed uniformly,  of  equal  size,  alike  on  each  side,  or 
matched  in  pairs  opposite,  rather  than  all  mixed 
up  in  defiance  of  law  or  symmetry  P  Science  that 
would  answer  negatively  must  have  run  mad,  and 
would  beautify  a  man  by  giving  him  a  wooden  leg 
instead  of  his  sound  one* 

Truth  generally  falls  between  extremes,  no  less 
in  landscape  gardening  than  in  all  the  other  af- 
fldrs  of  life.  Hence  eclecticism  should  be  encour- 
aged. Straight  lines  and  right  angles,  it  is  true, 
are  unnatural ;  but  they  certainly  are  not  in  all 
places  disagreeable.  Acute  pointa  and  right  angles, 
judiciously  interspersed  witn  curves,  circles,  ovals, 
and  irregular  diagrams,  produce  by  their  variety  a 
happy  effect  No  decision,  however,  has  ever  been 
had — and  never  will  be — of  what  perfect  landscape 
gardening  is.-  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  which  even 
gradually  changes  in  the  same  mind ;  and  although 
cultivated  tastes  may  approximate  each  other  in 
their  preferences,  one  would  uproot  &  few  trees  and 
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relay  a  fewayenues  which  the  other  had  set  or 
constmcted.  Two  critics  of  practised  eye  might 
admit  the  landscape  fine,  but  difier  as  to  how  or 
whether  it  could  he  made  finer.  In  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  propriety  and  harmony  of  the  riew, 
ao  many  considerations  are  to  be  weiehed — the  po- 
sition and  size  of  the  lot ;  its  sur&ce ;  the  sur- 
rounding obiects,  such  as  dwellings,  forests,  &c. — 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  two  con- 
noisseurs could  perfectly  agree  upon  the  beauty  of 
the  aspect,  where  much  art  had  been  displayed — 
though  they  would  readily  condemn  where  no  at- 
tempt for  effect  had  been  made.  D.  W.  L. 
ifui  Medford,  1857. 


LEOXSLATIVE  AOBICULTUBAL  MEET- 

IHO. 

ptiPomiiD  roa  m  Fiaion  bt  H.  E.  Bookwsu.] 

The  SixUt  of  the  series  of  Legislatiye  Agricultu- 
ral meetings  was  held  Tuesday  eyening,  as  usuaL 
The  general  topic  for  discussion  was  "Maivures 

AlO)  THEIB  ApFIJCATION.'* 

Hon.  C.  A.  Phelps,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Eepreaentatiyes,  was  called  to  preside.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  honored  by  the  privilege  of  be* 
ing  present  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  but  he  frankly 
confessed  that,  practically,  the  subject  of  agriculture 
was  not  one  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The  sub- 
ject of  manures  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  mterest  to  agriculturists.  That  subtile  chem- 
istry by  which  nature,  from  objects  the  most  ofien- 
siye  and  most  disgusting,  produces  grains  of  the 
sweetest  kind,  fruits  the  most  luscious,  and  flowers 
of  the  most  splendid  hues,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  and  wonderful  operations  of  na- 
ture. He  had  hoped  that  agriculturists  ift  ould  treat 
fruits  in  the  way  that  gentlemen  of  the  medical 
profession  sometimes  treat  the  human  system. 
When  they  find  the  presence  of  an  alkali  in  the  hu- 
man body  to  too  great  an  extent,  they  apply  an 
acid  as  a  remedial  agent;  and  vice  versa.  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  this  principle  might  not 
be  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  and  they  be 
thereby  improved.  He  had  himself  tried  the  ap- 
plication of  strong  alkaline  suds  to  a  bearing  grape 
vine,  and  he  fimcied  that  the  acidity  of  the  fruit 
was  thereby  lessened.  He  had  thought  that  straw- 
berries, and  similar  fruits,  might,  in  the  same  way, 
be  benefited.  The  manner  in  which  the  chemis- 
try of  nature  elaborated  fruits  or  grain  from  the  ma- 
nures applied,  was  exceedingly  interesting.  As  an 
instance  of  the  miBapplication  of  humanity,  he  re- 
ferred to  a  visit  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  from 
whkh  for  many  years  the  largest  crops  of  wheat 
were  obtained,  and  some  even  declared  that  the 
covering  of  the  grain  was  of  an  unusually  red  color. 
Haasachusetts,  he  hoped,  would  never  have  any 
field  of  hers  thus  enriched. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  said  that  he  would 
oommence  the  debate,  though  he  was  not  so  much 
skilled  in  the  subject  as  others.    He  knew  of  no 


subject  of  more  importance,  especially  to  the  far- 
mers of  Massachusetts.  We  sometimes  speak  of 
the  way  in  which  the  soil  of  Virginia  has  been  re- 
duced. But  perhaps  no  State  had  reduced  its  land 
more  than  Massachusetts.  Farming  lands  are  not 
so  valuable  in  this  State  now  as  they  were  fifty 
years  ago.  We  all  ought  to  know  that  there  must 
be  a  portion  of  organic  matter  added  to  every  soil 
to  make  it  fertile.  It  is  easy  to  have  soil  analyzed, 
and  to  make  the  additions  that  are  necessary.  If 
a  field  is  found  deficient  in  lime,  or  some  ingredi- 
ent which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
then  that  particular  manure  should  be  added. 
Ground  bone  for  turnips,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
bushels  to  the  acre,  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  a 
good  crop— more  would  not  increase  it — on  ordi- 
nary soils.  So  the  eame  principle  may  be  applied 
in  the  cultivation  of  com,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
crop.  But  barn-yard  manure  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  for  all  crops.  To  supply  our  ordinary  soils, 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  use  twelve  cords  to 
the  acre — ^that  is  only  a  fair  amount  But  probab- 
ly not  two  cords  are  used  upon  an  average,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  He  related  an  incident 
connected  with  his  travels  in  Scotland,  where  he 
saw  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres ;  and  he  found 
that  the  whole  success  of  the  farmer  depended  on 
his  putting  as  much  manure  upon  the  land  as  would 
purchase  an  ordinary  farm.  He  spent  $1600  for 
manure  and  $600  a  year  for  bone  dust,  in  addition 
to  the  manure  made  upon  the  place  ih>m  700  head 
of  cattle.  He  raised  twenty  tons  of  turnips  to  the 
acre,  beside  the  tops ;  he  raised  thirty-two  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  and  he  had  only  three  acres 
of  grass,  permanently.  All  the  rest  of  the  &rm 
was  cultivated.  He  paid  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  rent  Such  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  economy  of  manure  now;  it  is  important 
that  liquid  manure  should  be  saved  and  applied  in 
a  liquid  state,  to  such  crops  as  can  receive  it  We 
raise  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  than  we 
should,  if  we  saved  and  properly  applied 'all  liquid 
manures.  He  would  apply  unfermented  manure 
to  the  land  in  the  fall  and  plow  it  under.  The  soil 
will  absorb  and  appropriate  it,  even  if  a  crop  is  not 
put  upon  the  land  for  two  years.  As  fertilizers  of 
a  farm,  he  spoke  highly  of  sheep ;  and  independent 
of  that,  they  are  as  profitable  an  animal  as  farmers 
can  keep.  A  German  writer  has  said  that  the 
droppings  of  a  thousand  sheep  for  twenty-four 
hours,  will  manure  an  acre  of  land  as  highly  as  it 
can  well  be  made.  In  that  proportion,  any  farmer 
can  fold  his  stock  of  sheep,  and  thus  enrich  one 
portion  of  his  farm  at  a  time,  as  he  chooses. 

Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  spoke  of  the  manures 
with  which  he  had  experimented.  He  had  tried 
guano  with  high  expectations,  but  he  had  not  the 
confidence  that  he  once  had  in  it  He  applied  it 
on  grass  land  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  to  the  acre,  put^ 
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tiDg  it  on  in  strips,  leaving  altern'bte  portions  "with 
none.  The  results  were  very  good,  causing  a  great 
increase  of  the  crop.  He  had  since  tried  fish  guano 
on  grass,  and  had  seen  no  good  results.  He  mariLcd 
off  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  meadow,  and  sowed  it 
in  strips  during  a  rain,  and  he  could  see  no  diffei> 
ence.  He  tried  super-phosphate  of  lime  with  like 
poor  results.  He  applied  horse  manure,  guano,  fish 
guano  and  super-phosphate  of  lime  to  rows  of  peas. 
He  found  the  horse  manure  equal  to  the  guano. 
The  fish  guano  failed  entirely.  He  tried  a  similar 
experiment  with  rows  of  com,  and  oould  not  see 
that  he  found  any  benefit  from  fish  guano  and  the 
super-phosphate  of  lime.  He  cultiTated  also  seren- 
ty  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  tried  these  four  ma- 
nures on  them  with  similar  results.  The  value  of 
salt  lye  and  ashes  were  also  spoken  of.  The  for- 
mer should  never  be  used  near  the  roots  of  trees, 
but  it  did  well  on  grass. 

Mr.  Bacheller,  of  Sutton,  had  tried  guano  two 
years  to  a  limited  extent.  As  he  had  it  applied, 
directly  in  the  hill,  with  a  little  loam  between  it  and 
the  com,  the  com  was  destroyed  by  it.  Muced  with 
compost  he  had  found  it  to  do  very  well.  Upon 
grass  it  did  not  produce  so  good  an  effect  as  he  had 
anticipated.  He  had  tried  De  Burg's  super-phos- 
phate of  lime  on  com  with  good  results.  His  neigh- 
bors also  had  found  it  very  good.  He  had  found 
plaster  on  his  pastures  very  useful  indeed ;  it  brings 
in  the  white  clover,  and  makes  the  feed  thick  and 
green.  Upon  potatoes  he  had  found  no  benefit  from 
the  use  of  plaster.  He  usually  applied  fifty  loads 
of  manure,  and  obtained  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Htde  again  spoke  of  guano,  and  said  that 
he  was  not  a  strong  advocate  for  it  At  the  price 
at  which  it  would  be  likely  to  sell  this  spring,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  use  it.  He 
did  not  consider  it  a  fertilizer,  but  only  a  stimulant, 
and  only  fit  to  be  used  where  other  manures  were 
also  used,  in  order  to  aid  in  extracting  from  them 
their  virtues  to  the  greatest  extent 

Mr.  FiTcn,  of  Sheffield,  spoke  of  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  manure.  Where  the  soil  is  light — ^he 
thought  the  manure  should  be  plowed  in  rather 
deep ;  but  where  it  is  heavy,  it  is  better  to  apply  it 
upon  the  surface,  or  in  the  hill.  He  would  plow 
in  eight  inches,  rather  than  ten,  where  land  is  po- 
rous. He  had  had  no  experience  with  guano.  Plas- 
ter he  had  used  considerably  $  but  he  would  not 
use  it  continually.  In  his  section,  he  considered  it 
one  of  the  best  manures  in  combination  with  other 
manures.  To  corroborate  the  remarks  that  had 
been  made  as  to  the  importance  of  manuring  high- 
ly, he  related  the  results  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  purchased  a  small  farm  near  New  York,  run- 
ning in  debt  for  it,  and  then  putting  on  $40  worth 
of  manure  to  the  acre.  Every  fifteen  years  he  had 
expended  the  same  sum  for  manure.  Corn  and  hay 


had  been  the  chief  products  of  the  farm,  and  the 
owner  after  having  spent  thirty  years  upon  it,  and 
rode  on  his  hay  to  market  enough  to  ride  70,000 
miles,  was  now  worth  $80,000  as  the  result  of  his 
farming.  The  success  of  all  farmers  in  Massachu- 
setts must  depend  on  their  making  their  farms  bet- 
ter. All  the  profit  will  depend  on  making  the  lands 
as  rich  as  they  will  admit  of  being  made,  because  it 
costs  no  more  to  cultivate  an  acre  for  a  large  crop 
than  for  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Stebbikb,  of  Chicopee,  also  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  great  secret  of  the  farmer's  success 
was  in  making,  saving,  and  applying  manure.  He 
believed  every  farmer  of  his  acquaintance  wasted 
manure  enough  every  year  to  manure  an  acre  suffi- 
ciently well  to  make  it  produce  fifty  bushels  of  corn. 
He  applied  about  twenty-five  cart-loads— some  six 
or  eight  cords — ^to  the  acre,  besides  some  150  or 
200  lbs.  of  plaster  sowed  on,  and  all  plowed  in  to* 
gether.  He  used  the  double  Michigan  plow,  which 
he  considered  the  best  now  in  use,  and  he  always 
plowed  ten  inches  deep  where  he  could  do  it  Mr. 
S.  related  the  results  of  his  practice  in  manuring 
thoroughly,  and  said  that  for  twenty-five  years  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  75  to  100  bushels 
of  com  from  an  acre.  He  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Fay,  that  sheep  are  as  profitable  stock 
as  the  farmer  can  keep,  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing a  &rm  with  manure.  Their  manure  is  worth 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  more  than  that  of  com- 
mon stock.  Hogs,  he  thought,  would  pay  a  far- 
mer for  their  keeping,  if  well  supi^ed  with  earth 
and  vegetables  through  the  summer  season.  He 
usually  kept  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  made  from 
them  a  hundred  loads  of  manure,  which  was  worth 
in  the  country  $125.  He  had  used  guano  for  three 
seasons,  and  he  thought  it  an  excellent  muiure ; 
but  farmers  generally  did  not  apply  it  as  he  had 
done.  He  plowed  it  under  very  deep,  and  put  on 
as  much  as  500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  In  that  way  he 
obtained  from  land  which  produced  in  1853,  with- 
out guano,  about  30  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre, 
and  25  bushels  of  oats  in  1854,  at  least  50  bushels 
of  com  in  1855,  with  guano.  Last  spring  the  same 
land  was  sowed  to  wheat  and  oats  and  produced  20 
bushels  of  wheat  and  40  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre 
— ^having  had  a  dressing  of  150  lbs.  of  guano  to  the 
acre  before  plowing.  Mr.  Stebbins  concluded  by 
repeating  his  opinion  that  farmers  greatly  mistook 
their  calling  when  they  did  not  plow  deep  and 
manure  their  land  thoroughly.  He  believed  that  a 
hundred  per  cent  more  might  be  produced  from 
the  farms  of  Massachusetts  than  is  now  produced. 

Mr.  Weihekell  spoke  of  the  art  of  manuring 
as  being  the  art  of  feeding  plants,  and  worthy  of 
the  same  attention  as  the  art  of  feeding  animals* 
The  nature  of  plants  and  soils  needs  to  be  studied, 
and  when  understood,  together  with  the  nature  of 
specific  manures,  it  is  as  easy  to  feed  plants  and 
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make  thcsm  thrive  as  to  fatten  an  ox  or  a  horse. 
Homoeopathic  doses  of  guano  he  considered  very 
unprofitable.  It  is  for  the  want  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  soil  that  so  many  errors  are  com* 
mitted  in  the  application  of  manures,  and  so  many 
opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  their  value.  If 
every  farmer  who  makes  a  statement  would  tell 
vrhat  the  scSl  is  on  which  his  manure  was  put,  then 
another  man  could  judge  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  similar  application  upon  his  farm.  Mr.  W. 
suggested  to  the  committee  the  propriety  of  fixing 
a  rule  limiting  speakers  to  ten  minutes  each.  He 
thought  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  more 
of  the  formers  present  to  give  their  views. 

Dr.  Retnolds,  of  Concord,  said  that  the  great 
demand  of  the  age  upon  farmers,  is,  that  the  soil 
shall  produce  greater  crops.  The  way  to  make 
soil  better  is  to  raise  good  crops.  The  man  who 
raises  a  iazge  crop  will  ^permanently  improve  the 
land.  The  very  fact  of  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion should  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  richness 
of  our  soil ;  the  wash  of  the  house,  the  suds  and  the 
proper  use  of  night-soil  with  muck  and  other  sub- 
stances for  compost,  will  furnish  much  valuable  man- 
ure. A  town  of  five  hundred  families,  supposing 
each  one  to  save  $10  worth  of  manure  more  than 
they  now  do,  wiU  save  for  itself  $5000.  If  this  is 
applied  to  the  State,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  value  to 
the  State.  He  did  not  think  the  soil  of  Massachu- 
setts was  depreciating.  The  great  object  of  the 
firmer  should  be  to  get  manure,  and  then  to  apply 
it  properly.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  cut  short  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Reynolds.  He  thought  the  sub- 
ject needed  further  discussion. 

The  President  then  announced  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  to  be — **FniUs  and 
fruit  trees — Forest  and  shade  trees"    Adjourned. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

DXriT  ON  WOOL. 

Joel  Nousse,  Esa: — Dear  Sir — As  it  is  a  time 
when  the  manufacturers  of  wool  are  making  great 
exertions  to  get  the  duties  off  from  wool,  a  great 
deal  is  said  in  favor,  and  nothing  again^t  it.  I  nave 
taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  an  article  on  wool 
from  H.  C.  Merriam,  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Alhany  Cultivaior,  for  1850,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Vermtmi  Journal.  I  want  you  should  read  the 
letter  taken  from  the  New  York  Times^  if  you 
have  not  already,  and  see  if  you  think  it  is  the  true 
policy  to  protect  the  manufacturer  and  not  the 
wool-grower.  I  understand  the  policy  to  be  to 
raise  the  duties  on  foreign  broadcloths,  and  take 
all  the  duties  off  from  wool,  so  the  manufacturer 
can  go  to  the  wool-grower  and  say, — here,  you  are 
our  servants;  we  reed  and  clothe  you,  and  you 
tend  sheep  for  uis;  we  will  give  you  so  much  for 
your  wool,  and  if  you  will  not  take  it,  we  will  buy 
foreign  wool,  even  if  we  have  to  pay  more  than 
what  we  can  buy  your  wool  for ;  or,  m  other  words, 
we  will  pay  you  twenty- five  cents  a  pound,  or  we 
will  pay  two  shillings  for  foreign  wool. 


I  suppose  it  will  not  make  much  difference  with 
Massachusetts  fieirmers,  whether  the  tariff  is  taken 
off  from  wool  or  not ;  but  it  makes  great  diffe> 
ence  with  the  Vermont  farmers.  A  wool  buyer 
last  summer  said  they  would  have  the  duties  off 
from  wool  next  winter,  and,  said  he,  if  they  do,  it 
will  ruin  your  New  England  farmers,  they  can  raise 
wool  so  much  cheaper  at  the  West  and  South  than 
we  can.  h.  s. 

East  Thetford,  Vt,  1857. 


For  the  Nev  JSngland  Farmer, 

CHINESE  8U0AB  CANE. 

^  DI08C0Z&EA  BATATAS. 

Mb.  Editoii  : — As  every  thing  relating  to  the 
cultivation  and  value  of  new  vegetables  introduced 
into  our  agriculture  is  interesting  to  me,  I  doubt 
not  it  is  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer.  I 
will  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  in  the  culti- 
vation of  some  of  them  the  last  season. 

I  received  through  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  some 
seed  of  the  Chmese  Sugar  Cane,  and  having  but  little 
confidence  as  to  its  value,  neglected  to  plant  it  un« 
til  the  last  of  May,  (except  a  few  hills  m  the  gar- 
den, which  was  put  in  early,  and  seed  fully  matured.) 
The  crop  grew  finely,  attained  a  height  of  from  10 
to  12  feet,  seed  formed,  but  little  ofit  matured  be- 
fore the  hard  frosts.  Upon  examination  found  the 
juice  very  sweet,  and  concluded  to  try  and  see  what 
1  could  do  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  cut  up  some 
and  undertook  to  pound  it  out  in  a  large  iron  pot, 
but  abandoned  that  as  a  slow  and  tedious  process. 
Having  a  small  cider  press,  I  concluded  to  cut  it 
up  and  subject  it  to  the  screw,  there  being  some 
three  or  four  bushels  of  it,  in  pieces  from  two  to 
four  inches  long,  in  that  way  obtaining  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  juice  of  course,  but  enough  to 
make  two  quarts  or  more  of  beautiful  looking  sy- 
rup ;  this  possessed  a  slight  acid  taste,  which  I  attri- 
buted to  tne  press  haviog  been  previously  used  for 
cider,  and  the  juice  stanmogover  night  before  boil- 
ing. I  am  so  confident  of  its  value,  that  I  intend 
planting  a  pfece  next  season,  and  prepare  some 
hard  wood  rollers,  which  I  think  may  be  made  to 
crush  the  cane,  and  enable  me  to  get  juice  enough 
for  more  extended  and  accurate  experiment.  The 
present  high  prices  of  sugar  and  molasses  will  be  a 
powerful  stimulant  towards  proving  its  value.  As 
regards  profit,  compared  with  the  com  crop,  I 
find,ia  looking  over  the  different  accounts  of  experi- 
ments, Mr.  Richard  Peters,  of  Georgia,  gives  the 
following,  viz:  I  acre,  3315  canes,  produced  58i 
gallons  thick  syrup ;  rate  per  acre  468  gallons. 

4A8  gallons,  50  cents  per  gallon $234,00 

Cost  of  making,  in  Georgia,  1S>  cU.  per  gal 70,40 

Giving  per  aere..... $108,60 

Now  deduct  the  same  amount  per  acre  for  ma- 
nure, labor,  &c.,  and  the  profit  will  overrun  that  of 
the  best  acre  of  com,  at  the  low  estimate  of  50  cents 
per  gallon,  which  is  17  cents  below  the  present  re- 
tail price  of  good  molasses. 

I  see  in  your  last  number,  some  notices  of  the 
Dioscorea  Batatas.  A  friend  presented  me  with 
six '  tubers  last  spring,  which  he  had  in  a  hot-bed 
some  weeks,  but  for  all  that  they  were  a  long  time 
in  getting  up,  grew  slow  and  puny  through  the  sea- 
son, although  I  called  the  ground  good,  and  well 
prepared.    1  cut  some  of  the  vines  into  sections  to 
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produce  seed  for  another  year's  plaating,  got  some 
40  or  50,  by  planting  these  sections,  the  size  of  a 

Eea,  some  larger.  I  dug  four  of  them  after  the  frost 
ad  killed  the  Tines,  leading  two  to  stand  through 
the  winter,  found  the  tubers  from  14  to  24  inches 
long,  and  about  one  inch  through  at  the  bottom.  I 
have  but  little  faith  in  their  succeeding  in  our  cli- 
mate ;  they  ma^  do  further  south,  but  will  not  con* 
demn  them  entirely,  until  after  another  year's  triaL 
I  also  raised  about  four  quarts  of  the  Japan  P^a, 
planted  them  early,  did  not  fully  ripen,  pulled  up 
the  stalks  before  tne  hard  frosts,  and  stacked  and 
cured  them  in  that  way ;  thev  are  very  fine  for  the 
table,  but  not  to  be  dependea  upon  as  a  crop  in  our 
latitude ;  and  I  doubt,  provided  they  could,  whether 
they  would  be  profitable.  Jas.  H.  Fere^ 

w^awam,  Hampden  Co,f  Mass,,  1857. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer* 

THE  SNOW-BIRD  FAHILY. 

BY  LEANDEB  WETHEBELL. 

A  PLiASim  ICooKBBT.— WUle  the  ■an  wfts  Bhlning  bii^Uy 
on  Sabbath  forenoon,  onr  ean  vere  Balated  irith  the  Joyona 
Bound  of  bird-masie,  and  on  looking  from  the  window  Into  the 
yard  we  saw  great  numbers  of  summer  birds  busUy  regaling 
themselves  from  the  seeds  on  the  weeds  that  were  snirered  to 
mature  there,  and  lllling  the  air  with  their  glad  melody— TMy 
grateful  indeed  to  our  feelings,  but  O,  how  tantalising,  since 
the  Ulusion  was  so  soon  to  yanlsh  by  a  relapse  again  into  a 
sero  temperature !  The  birds  represented,  were  the  variout 
tpeeiet  o/iwaMow  so  common  here  all  summer,  thetJirush,  wood 


nbin  and  some  atherSf  which  fKqnently  do  not  migrate  on  the 

"  forei    " 
ng 
probably  had  disturbed  their  domestic  arrangements  in  their 


approach  of  winter,  but  retire  to  the  swamps  and  forest  depths 
for  a  home  and  shelter.    Tlie  storm  of  the  preceding  night 


asylum,  and  driven  them  to  the  abode  of  man  for  food.  Would 
it  not  be  well  if  housekeepers  would  more  frequently  throw  the 
crumbs  of  the  table  about  the  doors  and  windows,  to  attract 
these  little  serenaders  that  sometimes  in  this  way  Tieit  our 
dwellings,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  while  away  the  weary 
hours  of  winter. — Amherst  Express,  Jan.  18. 

Some  one  several  weeks'  ago,  inqpred  through 
the  JVew  England  Farmer  concerning  the  white- 
bellied  swallow,  and  the  snow-birds.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  the  former  species  was  subsequent- 
ly answered  in  the  fourth  number  on  the  Swallow 
Family.  That  relative  to  the  snow-birds  will  now 
be  considered,  as  these  little  visitors  fnm  the  north 
are  seen  in  flocks  by  the  roadside,  about  tilled  fields 
and  farm-houses. 

The  common  snow-bird,  {FringiUa  HueUonia,) 
is  well  known,  whose  migrations,  says  Wilson,  ex- 
tend from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico, 
spreading  over  the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tne  Pacific  They  usually  mike  their  first  appear- 
ance as  winter  approaches,  on  the  borders  of  woods, 
in  flodis  of  forty  or  fifty,  more  or  less.  As  the 
weather  grows  colder,  they  advance  nearer  the 
dwellings  of  man,  in  search  of  food.  When  the 
ffround  is  deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  pressing 
demands  for  food  cause  them  to  approach  even 
unto  ^rdens  and  barn-yards,  where  they  glean, 
appeanng  very  familiar  and  lively,  seeming  partial- 
ly domesticated.  By  observers,  their  increased  ac- 
tivity, and  assembling  into  large  flocks,  is  regarded 
as  a  sure  prognostic  of  a  storm.  They  are  observed 
everywhere  over  the  States,  during  the  winter,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  an  exceedingly  numerous  spe- 
cies. They  leave  for  their  northern  homes  in 
April,  where  they  breed,  far  north  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
wnere  they  are  seen  on  their  migration  about  the 
first  of  June.  They  are  said  to  oreed  in  the  Al* 
leghany  mountains.  They  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground  like  the  sparrow  family,  which  they  re- 
semble. 


In  some  parts  of  New  England,  says  Wilson,  "I 
found  the  opinion  general,  that  the  snow-bird  is 
transformed  in  summer  into  the  small  chipping 
sparrow,  (or  chipping-birdO  so  common  in  that  sea- 
son. This  is  a  mistake.**  This  will  account  for 
the  mistake  of  a  contemporary,  whose  pleasant  lo- 
cal paragraph  is  placed  at  the  head  of  tnia  commu- 
nication. The  birds  which  were  then  observed,  and 
whose  notes  were  so  acceptable,  were  probably  the 
common  snow-bird,  for  the  other  species  enumer- 
ated migrate  to  the  south  to  spend  the  winter,  re- 
turning very  late  in  spring — about  planting  time — 
with  tne  exception  of  Uie  sparrow,  and  leaving 
while  it  is  yet  summer.  The  ''wood  robin"  men- 
tioned is  the  wood  thrush,  an  exceedingly  shy  bird 
in  its  habits,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  sin^rs  of  the 
bird  tribe.  It  is  called  the  American  n^htingale. 
Audubon  says,  "This  bird  is  my  greatest  fiivorite. 
To  it  I  owe  much."  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
this  bird,  which  does  not  make  its  appearance  in  the 
spring  for  weeks  after  the  bwallow's  advent,  was 
seen  at  Amherst  in  January. 

The  color  of  the  common  snow-bird  is  a  bluish 
black  upon  the  back,  abdomen  and  lateral  tail-feath- 
ers white.  Length,  six  inches.  Bill,  short  and 
stout.  The  snow  birds,  observers  say,  migrate  in 
the  night  It  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Kicharason  as 
far  north  as  57  decrees ;  and  has  been  seen  as  far 
south  as  30.  It  is  common  in  Nortliem  Europe. 
Its  note  is  a  sharp  chip  i  hence  it  is  often  called 
the  chipping-bird  j  sometimes  tiie  blue  chipping- 
bird. 

The  Lapland  snow-bird,  called  also  the  snow- 
bunting,  {FVingiUa  lapponica,)  is  another  species 
of  the  snow-bira  family.  It  is  fiur  from  beinff  com- 
mon, being  seldom  seen,  unless  the  winter  be  one 
of  unusal  severity ;  then  it  leaves  its  Arctic  home 
for  more  southern  climes.  In  the  winter  of  1836, 
numbers  were  shot  on  Long  Island.  Audubon  ob- 
served them  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  They 
feed  on  seeds  and  berries.  Thej  build  their  nests 
on  the  eround.  Their  color  vanes  with  the  chang- 
es of  tne  season.  They  are  sometimes  seen  m 
company  with  the  first  described  species.  This 
bird  is  about  seven  inches  in  length ;  and  has  been 
observed  as  fiur  north  as  the  74th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. 

The  white  snow-bird,  (Emiberiza  nwaUst)  ihov^h 
not  verv  common,  is  not  deemed  a  rare  bird  in  tois 
State,  during  the  winter.  The  farmer  flrequently 
notices  these  birds,  as  he  does  the  common  snow- 
bird* approaching  quite  near  his  bam  and  house, 
coming  mto  the  gariden  and  bam-yard,  in  quest  of 
food.  Thev,  like  Uie  preceding  species,  are  lively, 
joyous  and  happy.  These  birds,  that  thus  firequent 
the  abodes  of  men  during  the  inclement  season, 
seem  well  fitted  to  awaken  feelings  of  pleasure  in 
the  minds  of  observers.  Even  the  oawing  of  the 
crow,  and  the  screaming  and  scolding  of  the  garru- 
lous blue-jay,  serve,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to 
arouse  the  latent  feelings  of  pleasure  in  the  minds 
of  such  as  love  nature's  sounds  and  melodies. 

"All  dlioord  ii  but  harmony  unknown," 

only  to  him  who  has  no  ear  for  music ;  for  what  is 
music,  but  sounds  agreeable  to  the  ear  that  is  at- 
tuned by  the  soul's  being  in  love  with  nature's 
voices,  wnether  coming  firom  her  animate  or  inan- 
imate creations.  The  heralded  dislikes  of  some 
persons,  serve  to  betray  their  lack  of  liberal  cul- 
ture.   The  inflnite  wisdom,  goodness,  mercy  and 
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beneficence  of  God  are  nowhere  more  manifest 
than  in  Uie  numberless  objects  in  both  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  kingdoms,  made  to  adorn,  beautify 
and  furnish  this  world,  created  for  man's  dwelling- 
place.  The  endless  Tariety  and  incomparable  beau- 
ty of  the  flowers  that  embellish  the  nillHside  and 
the  Talley,  Uie  woods  and  the  mountain,  seem 
enough  to  awaken  feelings  in  every  mind,  of  unut- 
terable joy,  ^titude  ami  delight.  Then  to^  all 
this  add  the  mnumerable  number  of  insects,  birds 
and  reptiles,  whose  shrillings,  songs  and  peepings 
are  heard  seTerally  in  their  seasons,  and  how  much 
does  the  earth,  even  now,  fall  short  of  bein^  a  par- 
adise to  him  who  enjoys  all  these  things,  with  tneir 
infinite  tad  untold  accompaniments?  Alas,  alas, 
*^at  so  few  seem  to  find  pleasure  and  delight  amid 
this  display  of  objects  beautiful  to  the  eye,  so  ad- 
miiablv  fitted  to  minister  to  the  highest  earthly 
joy  and  feficity,  and  that  so  many  should  seek  their 
nappineiss  in  the  base  indulgence  of  carnal  appe- 
tites and  passions.  But  to  return  from  this  seem- 
ing digression. 

The  white  snow-bird  has  been  seen  as  far  south 
as  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  It  has  been  known  to 
breed  in  this  State  and  Maine,  but  generally  mi- 
grates to  the  north  for  this  purpose.  It  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground.  It  subsists  on  grass-seeds,  in- 
sects, and  yery  small  shells.  In  length  it  is  about 
aeven  inches.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
simply  called  white-bird. 

The  chickadee  or  black-cap  titmouse  (Parus  at- 
ricapUlut,)  is  by  some  callea  a  snow-bird,  because 
fre(|aently  seen  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  northern  regions,  and  has  been  seen 
as  far  north  as  the  65th  degree.  Audubon  noticed 
it  in  Maryland.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  as  far  south,  says  Zadock  Thompson,  as 
the  Gulf  of  Mexica  It  is  so  common  that  it  needs 
no  description  here.  They  frequent  orchards,  late 
in  the.fiill,  and  seem  like  the  woodpecker,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  ens  and  larvie  of  insects.  The  habits 
of  this  little  bird  resemble  those  of  the  woodpeck- 
er family.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  hole  of  a  tree, 
and  raises  usually  two  broods  a  year. 

These  species  now  described  embrace  the  more 
common  snow-birds.  They  have  all  doubtless  been 
often  observed  by  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  this 
present  winter,  and  will  continue  to  be  occasional- 
ly seen  until  April,  when  they  will  migrate  north- 
ward to  spend  the  summer  and  breed. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

THE  SKELBIOH  OF  BLACK  HAWK 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  am  here,  en  rovie  for  your  city, 
"with  the  remains  of  the  once  celebrated  horse, 
^Black  Hawk."  It  may  be  interesting  to  your 
raiders,  especially  that  portion  of  them  who  feel 
the  least  interest  m  the  science  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, to  know  that  David  Hill,  Esq.,  has  aonated 
the  above  to  our  infant  institution,  the  "Boston 
Veterinary  College ;"  and  so  soon  as  I  shall  have 
prepared  the  bones  and  articulated  them,  the  pub- 
uc  uiall  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  osseous 
&bric  of  a  horse,  whose  like  the  world  has  never 
seen.  I  have  spent  the  past  week  at  Mr.  D.  Hill's 
hospitable  mansion,  engaged  in  divesting  the  bones 
of  tneir  fleshy  and  tendinous  tissues,  and  I  am  un- 
der great  obligations  to  that  gentleman,  and  his  son 
Charles,  fbr  valuable  assistance  rendered  on  the 
occasion. 


I  just  give  you  this  brief  item  of  news  to  satisfy 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter,  that  the 
remains  of  "Black  Hawk**  are  in  safe  keeping,  and 
that  instead  of  being  left  to  decompose  and  resolve 
into  their  original  constituents  in  mother  earth, 
they  shall  now  serve  as  a  typification  of  the  Amer- 
can  trotting  horse,  and  also  afibrd  the  professors  of 
our  college  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  pe- 
culiar anatomical  differences  that  exist  between  nis 
firaftie  and  that  of  other  breeds. 

I  consider  Mr.  Hill's  donation  one  of  great  value 
to  our  college,  and  one  that  will  be  looked  upon  in 
years  to  come,  as  a  rare  and  inestimable  relic 
Yours,  with  respect,      Q.  H.  Dadd,  V.  S. 

Rtdland,  Ft,  Feb.  18, 1857. 


For  tie  New  England  Farmer. 

WILD  FLOWERS. 

Mb.  Editob:— I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  raising  and  trying  experiments  on  different 
plants  and  shrubberry,  and  will  tell  you  what  I  did 
with  some  wild  flowers.  Beins  defeated  one  winter 
in  keeping  alive  some  valuable  plants,  the  coming 

r'  ng  I  determined  to  bestow  my  labor  upon  some- 
g  of  less  value.  Accordingly,  when  spring  came, 
I  emptied  all  the  dirt  out  of  the  pots  and  boxes, 
and  replenished  them  with  a  light,  rich  soil  from  a 
hofi^jaird. 

When  wild  plants  made  their  appearance,  t  trans- 
planted a  root  of  the  common  danaelion ;  in  another 
pot  a  catnip  root ;  in  another,  a  buttercup ;  in  anoth- 
er a  violet  root ;  and  furnished  them  all  with  the 
same  kind  of  soil.  But  the  parsley  plant  was  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  and  grew  most  luxuriously. 
All  were  watered  well  with  pur^  water ;  suds  is 
hurtful  to  most  kinds  of  house  plants.  But  I  soon 
perceived  that  the  violet  began  to  droop,  and  thought 
it  best  to  throw  it  away,  but  looking  over  the  pa^s 
of  an  old  book  treating  of  flowers  of  every  descnp- 
tion,  I  went  into  the  woods  and  procured  a  quantity 
of  light  ''earth  scraping,"  and  a  rock  moss,  and 

fave  a  firesh  filling  to  the  pot  which  contained  the 
lue  violet,  and  oad  the  satisfiustion  of  seeing  in  a 
short  time  the  most  splendid  leaves  and  blue  flow- 
ers I  ever  saw.  As  for  rapid  growth  and  richness, 
theparsley  exceeded  every  other  plant. 

The  violets  and  buttercups  blossomed  double,  and 
much  larger  than  in  a  wild  state.  The  flowers  of 
llie  catnip  were  of  a  pure  white,  the  leaves  had  the 
appearance  of  deep  green  velvet.  The  parsley  ran 
over  the  box,  the  blossoms  much  larger  than  usual, 
and  some  of  the  vines  were  over  a  yard-  in  length. 
The  box  was  hung  up  some  distance  from  the  floor. 
The  above  plants  were  much  admired  by  visitors. 
The  exclamation  was  frequently  heard,  ''O,  how 
beautiful !  what  rich  lookmg  geraniums  they  are," 
and  when  informed  what  they  were,  they  were  sur- 
prised as  well  as  pleased.  Could  not  the  above  be 
truly  applied  to  the  uncultivated  mind  f  How  often 
we  see  the  most  beautiful  expansion  of  intellect  beam- 
ing forth  with  almost  an  unearthly  brilliancy  from 
individuals ;  those  whom,  like  the  wild  plant  in  the 
back  yard,  were  once,  perhaps,  through  stern  mis- 
fortune and  cruel  neglect,  as  uncultivated. 
Worcester,  1857.  Mb8.  £.  B. 


^  Lemon  juice  is  prmcipallv  relied^  on  by  the 
physicians  in  London  for  curing  rheumatism.  Three 
table-spoonfuls  per  day  is  a  dose  for  a  man. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


CAXPENTES'S  IXPKOVED  7ATXHT  HO£SE  KAXS. 


Thii  rake,  invenUd  by  Charles  P,  Carpenter,  of 
St.  Jobnsbuif ,  Vermont,  and  patented  hy  him  Aug. 

20th,  1856,  poBBESfles  certain  merita,  in  : '     "^ 

nhicii,  it  is  claimed  to  be  soperior  to  any  and  every 
other  rate  yet  offered  to  the  publio. 

These  merits  are  prbcipally  two.  fst.  It  is  thi 
only  rate  that  csn  be  tended  by  the  pewon  who 
rides  on  the  rake,  seated  at  hie  ease.  On  the  front 
of  the  bed-piece  is  a  convenient  seat  for  the  raker, 
who,  by  means  of  a  lever,  near  at  hand,  releases  the 
hay  that  hat  been  gathered,  by  a  vtr^  slight  motion 
of  the  lever,  and  without  changing  bis  position.  A 
hoy  twelve  or  Rfleen  years  old,  can  perform  the  la- 
bor with  this  rake,  as  well  as  a  man.  It  is  thus  the 
most  convenient  and  labor-saving  rake  for  the  far- 
mer tbat  has  ever  been  deriwd. 

2d.  It  is  a  double  rake,  equally  well  adapted  to 
smooth  and  rough  ground.  On  smooth  ground  the 
rake  is  used  on  wheels,  the  driver  riding ;  for  rak- 
ing OQ  rou^h  ground  it  is  used  without  wheels,  the 
dnver  walkmg  behind  it,  as  with  ordinary  rakei,  and 
releasing  the  hay  by  meaos  of  the  same  lever  as 
before,  which  is  inserted  in  another  position  in  t*-- 
moveable  head.     In  neither  case  is  the  driver 

Suired  to  use  any  more  strength  .than  to  remove 
le  lever  from  a  catch  that  confines  it,  and  the  raki 
then  frees  itself  from  the  hay.  When  used  or 
rough  ground,  the  springs  beneath  the  .bed-piece 
enable  the  driver  to  adapt  it  with  ease  to  the  ii 
equalities  of  the  eurfsoe.  By  referring  to  the  et 
graving  and  description  above,  it  will  he  seen  thi 
the  simplicity  of  the  rake  is  an  indication  of  ii 
worth  and  usefulneu — nothing  can  be  more  simple  ; 
and  yet  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  is 
before  any  other  rake  ever  presented  to  the  wants 
of  the  public 

This  rake  has  received  the  highest  commenda- 
lioQS  from  scientific  and  praclical  men.    It  was  ex- 


hibited at  the  State  Fairs  of  Vermont  end  New 
York,  in  1853,  and  received  the  warm  a^^roval  of 
the  societies,  snd  favorable  mentioD  of  the  press. 

There,  that  is  what  the  projM'Ietoie  of  the  patent 
say  of  their  rake.  We  have  often  seen  and  con- 
versed with  them,  and  believe  them  to  be  hmor* 
able  men ;  but  cannot  say,  positively,  that  their 
statements  are  correct,  because  we  have  had  no 
actual  trial  q/'il,  and  this  mnst  be  the  true  test 
of  all  farm  implements  and  machinery.  We  have, 
however,  given  the  rake  a  critical  examiBatioo,  and 
willing  now,  to  say,  that  it  appears  to  possess 
}  merits  over  any  other  rake  we  have  used. 
We  certainly  think  fevorably  of  it,  and  when  we 
have  fairly  tested  it,  holding  "the  ribbons"  and  the 
lever  ourself,  shall  be  ready  to  speak  of  it  again. 
Thoee  who  wish  may  leara  more  about  it  by  inquir' 
iog  of  the  mBnufaoturers,  J^Tourtt,  Mtuan  t{  Co., 
Quincy  Hall,  Boston. 


llERKamRG  CotTNTY  Agricultohl  Socictt. 
— Officers  for  the  ensuing  year; — President,  E. 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Richmond;  Vice  Presidents 
Henry  Dresser,  of  Stockbridge,  C  K.  Tracy,  of 
Hinsdale;  Secretary,  E.  H.  Kelk^,  Esq.;  Trea- 
surer, Dr.  S.  Keed. 

HiLLSDOROuoH  AciiiciTLTURAL  SociETT. — Our 

friends  bad  a  capital   time  at  their  annual  meeting 

Milford,  on  the  eleventh  of  Februarj-.    We  wish 

i  had  room  for  a  report  of  their  discussion  on 

breeds  of  cattle. 


1867. 
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For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer* 

ABOirr  PTJHPS. 

Neighbor  Goodman  was  in,  a  few  evenings  ago, 
and  gave  me  a  Httle  of  his  pnmp  experience.  Good- 
man has  some  eight  or  ten  pumps  to  look  after, 
and  says  '4t's  a  study  to  keep  ^em  all  a-going ; 
eomething  or  other  is  everlastingly  gettinz  into  his 
pumps,"  he  says,  but  he  feels  now  a  little  on  the 
gain  about  them,  and  hopes  if  all  are  careful  as 
they  should  be,  that  they  may  hold  a  spell.  One 
or  two  got  frozen  up  the  other  day.  Goodman 
said  he  didn't  stop  to  try  nutting  in  a  handful  of 
salt  to  thaw  through  three  feet  of  ice,  as  is  so  often 
recommended,  nor  a  spoonful  or  two  of  molasses, 
as  a  late  Farmer  has  it  No,  indeed !  Goodman 
keeps  the  salt  for  the  pork,  and  the  sweeteninj^  for 
the  pudding.  His  way  to  thaw  out  a  pump  is,  to 
take  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  and  tunnel,  and  plenty  of 
boiling  water.  By  means  of  the  pipe  a  stream  of 
hot  water  can  be  passed  directly  upon  the  ice,  and 
it  will  thaw  all  away  in  a  few  mmutes.  My  neigh- 
bor has  all  his  wooden  pumps  furnished  with  small 
wooden  &ucets  lust  under  the  platform ;  an  inch 
hole  and  a  plug  just  over  each  one,  admits  a  cheap 
rod  wrench,  wmoh  adjusts  the  stream  to  run  off  as 
desired. 

One  thing  my  neighbor  told  me  that  I  thought 
a  capital  idea.  He  says  he  has  often  found  his 
match  to  get  up*  the  lower  box  of  a  copper  pump, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  saw  the  pipe  in  two  oelow 
the  pump,  to  drive  it  out  Then  after  the  box  was 
fixeo,  there  was  all  the  bother  of  soldering  it  to- 
gether again.  He  has  bought  brass  couplings — ^the 
same  form  as  used  on  engme  hose — and  soldered 
one  part  to  the  lead  pipe,  and  the  other  to.  the 
pump.  When  anything  is  the  matter  with  the 
pump,  the  coupling  can  be  unscrewed  in  a  minute, 
and  the  pump  taken  away  to  be  conveniently  re- 
paired. These  brass  couplings  are  found  at  the 
plumbers  in  Boston.  The  cost  is  one  dollar  for 
an  inch  and  quarter  size. 

My  ingenious  neighbor  does  his  own  soldering. 
It  might  be  better,  if  one  lived  near  a  brazier  in  a 
town,  to  patronize  him ;  but  it  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence to  be  able  to  repair  or  solder  together  a  nipe, 
oftentimes ;  and  this  art,  as  well  as  many  otners, 
very  well  to  know  about,  is  not  a  great  mystery. 

You  must  have  a  good  copper  soldering  <*iron." 
This  will  cost  in  Boston  according  to  weignt,  from 
25  to  75  cents.  The  heavier  the  ''iron,''  the  longer 
it  will  retain  heat.  A  shilling's  worth  of  solder 
from  the  tinman  will  last  a  good  while ;  a  little 
pounded  rosin,  a  jackknife,  and  fine  saw,  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  best  to  heat  the  iron  with  charcoal  in  a 
portable  fiimace ;  Goodman  uses  an  old  iron  ket- 
tle, with  a  hole  through  the  bottom,  which  allows 
the  necessary  circulation  of  air.  Now  the  operation 
seems  to  be  just  this;  one  part  of  the  pipe — the 
lower  part — is  flared  out  around  the  edge,  and 
whittled  and  scraped  perfedlv  bright  and  new ;  the 
other  part  of  the  pipe  must  be  made  equally  clean. 
The  smaller  end  is  now  placed  in  the  other,  and  if 
the  work  has  been  rightfy  done  so  far,  there  is  a 
channel  above  and  outside  of  the  line  where  the 
two  parts  meet  for  the  solder;  the  two  parts  are 
now  to  be  held  perfectly  still ;  a  little  rosin  is 
thrown  into  the  channel ;  the  use  of  this  is  to  make 
the  melted  solder  ''flow,"  that  is,  spread  willingly 
on  the  parts  to  be  connected.  The  iron  should  not 
be  red  hot ;  that  injures  it,  and  bums  off  the  tin^ 


nings  with  which  it  is  tipped,  but  it  should  be  hot 
enough  to  melt  solder  readily. 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  an  important 
condition,  that  solder  will  not  adhere  to  cold  lead, 
so,  while  the  solder  is  being  melted  into  the  chan- 
nel, the  pipe  should  be  touched  with  the  iron.  If 
the  pipe  is  kept  hot,  and  every  drop  of  solder 
melted  in  with  the  preceding  one,  so  that  no  holes 
are  left,  the  union  is  complete  and  satisfactory. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  a  good  many  of  your 
readers  are  "greatly  exercised"  with  their  trouble- 
some pumps.  It  will  happen  sometimes,  that  small 
leaks  exist  which  produce  immense  discomfort ;  be- 
low the  lower  box  there  may  be  the  smallest  pos- 
sible hole  where  the  air  gets  in  and  lets  the  water 
settle  down ;  you  catch  hold  to  pump,  and  the  han- 
dle flies  back  in  your  face,  while  the  bottom  of  the 
pail  is  covered  with  a  few  aggravating  bubbles. 

Then  it  makes  a  man  feel  poor  to  tuie  hold  of  the 
brake,  and  have  it  drop  down  against  the  log.  But 
if  the  slightest  thing  gets  under  the  lower  clapper, 
this  will  happen.  I  uiink  it  pays  to  have  an  iron 
rod  always  on  hand,  fitted  at  toe  smith's  in  the  best 
manner,  to  start  the  box  right  out^  and  find  the  diffi- 


culty at  once.  It  may  be  a  little  gravel  which  can  be 
easily  removed.  If  the  leather  is  at  all  old,  or  ob- 
stinate about  shuttmg  down  tight,  better  throw  it 
away  and  have  a  new  one.  The  box  should  be 
driea  before  being  put  back,  and  the  yam  or  hemp 
packing  very  even  and  smooth,  whidi  is  always  to 
oe  kept  full  of  hard,  beef  tallow.  w.  D.  b. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WINTEBIHa  BEES. 

Mb.  Editor  :^-I  have  read  several  articles  in 
the  Farmer  relative  to  the  management  and  win- 
tering of  bees.  Some  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
tain many  erroneous  ideas;  others  very  useful  ones. 
If  bees  are  well  manased,  they  are  one  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  profit  that  the  farmer  has. 

I  am  opposed  to  leaving  bees  out  of  doors  in 
winter,  as  the  extreme  changes  mav  weaken  whole 
colonies.  A  bee-house  is  usually  located  in  some 
warm  place,  fronting  the  south ;  as  the  sun  shines 
on  the  hive,  the  bees  are  induced  to  leave  it  and 
fly  about  in  the  air,  and  as  the  air  is  cold,  the  bee 
falls  on  the  snow  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  never  to 
rise ;  thus  the  colony  becomes  weak.  I  have  picked 
up  scores  of  bees  from  the  snow  and  carried  them 
into  the  house,  and  put  them  into  a  tumbler,  and 
they  would  become  as  lively  as  ever.  To  avoid 
these  sudden  changes,  bees  should  be  put  in  some 
cool  place,  one  that  would -freese  a  little,  and  be 
dry  and  dark.  If  I  could  have  a  place  to  my  mind, 
it  would  be  a  cellar  over  a  dry  piece  of  land,  partly 
above  ground,  and  well  covered  over  to  prevent  ex- 
treme changes.  I  would  rather  have  it  freeze  a 
little,  and  well  ventilated.  I  would  put  the  bees 
into  the  cellar  as  soon  as  cold  weather  comes,  and 
let  them  remain  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  have  them  go  to  work  in  the  spring.  Bees  win- 
tered in  this  way  eat  less  honey,  as  the  warmer  you 
keep  them  the  more  honey  they  eat 

I  have  known  several  colonies  to  die  that  were 
put  in  warm  places  in  winter.  I  place  my  bees  in 
mj  house-cellar,  and  never  have  lost  a  colony  in 
winter  that  was  well  supplied  with  good  honev ; 
my  cellar  is  a  very  dry  one,  and  the  part  where  the 
bees  are  is  cold. 
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In  1855, 1  carried  my  bees  out -of  the  cellar  the 
23d  of  April,  five  colonies.  I  sold  one  of  them. 
The  five  produced  fifteen  colonies,  or  three  each. 
The  fall  following  I  took  up  several  colonies ;  put 
up  ten  for  winter,  and  all  wintered  welL  In  the 
spring  of  1856,  sold  eight  colonies ;  the  two  that  I 
kept  produced  five  cobnies ;  the  two  that  I  sold 

Eroduced  the  same  number ;  the  others  I  have  not 
eard  from.  When  I  carry  my  bees  out  in  spring, 
I  select  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  if  there  are  any 
anow-banks  near  the  faiee-house,  I  scatter  straw  over 
it,  so  that  the  bees  can  rise,  if  they  get  on  to  it — 
Before  carrying  them  out  I  scent  the  entrance  to 
each  hive  with  some  strong-scented  herb,  each  with 
a  different  kind,  as  sage,  tansy,  &c.;  the  bees  lose 
tiieir  scent  in  the  cellar,  or  all  have  a  common  scent, 
therefore  are  liable  to  mix  and  injure  some  colo- 
nies. The  first  hive  I  carnr  out  the  bees  will  most 
of  them  rush  out  of  the  hive;  they  will  look  as 
though  they  were  trying  to  swarm,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  they  will  all  return  to  the  hive,  and  then  I 
place  another  hive  upon  the  stand,  and  so  continue, 
until  my  whole  stock  is  placed  upon  the  stand.  If 
any  ooloniea  have  too  much  honey,  or  more  than  is 
needed  for  winter  and  snrinff ,  I  take  the  s lass  out, 
and  remove  a  part  of  tne  honey.  The  oees  will 
fill  the  space  thus  made  in  part  with  new  comb,  and 
fill  with  young  beea.  Colonies  mana^d  thus  will 
swarm  early.  They  must  have  sufficient  space  to 
breed  young  bees.  I  have  had  colonies  that  were 
so  full  of  honey  that  they  would  not  swarm;  my 
bees  swarm  the  most  when  they  have  just  honey 
enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  What  little  information  I  have  of  the 
management  of  bees,  I  have  learned  from  your  pa- 
per, conversation  and  observation. 

N.  W.  Habdt. 
MUon,  Cfheskirt  Cq.,  A*.  i7.,  1857. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Fcumer. 

HUBBASD  SOVASH,  fto. 

Mb.  Eduob  : — ^As  my  name  has  been  mention- 
ed once  or  twice  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  in 
connection  with  this  new  variety  of  the  squash,  and 
as  *' J.  J.  H.  G."  referred  such  as  should  desire  seed 
of  the  *^Hubbar(r*  to  me,  as  one  who  might  be  able  to 
furnish  them,  I  feel  called  upon  to  state  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  have  already,  as  well  as  those  who 
may  think  of  applying  to  me  for  seed,  my  experi- 
ence in  its  cultivation. 

Having  heard  something  of  the  Hubbard,  I  ob- 
tained some  seed,  which  I  planted  and  nurtured  with 
the  greatest  care— but  witnout  much  increaat.  In- 
stead, I  think  I  must  have  fared  very  much  as  your- 
self and  Mr.  0.  have  done. 

The  seed  came  up  well,  grew  finely,  and  suffered 
considerablv  from  the  different  sorts  of  bugs  which 
I  suppose  have  made  it  their  business  to  devour 
souash  vmes  since  the  days  of  Adam.  They  pass- 
ed through  this  ordeal,  and  came  out  of  it  well* 
The  fiowers  began  to  appear,  when  a  vrithering 
blight  seemed  to  overtake  them,  and  one  by  one  they 
rapidly  dried  up  and  died. 

Ihe  marrow^  custards  and  common  field  pump- 
kins, in  distinct  and  widely  separated  portions  of  my 
farm,  suffered  the  same  fate  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
shall  barely  have  seed  enough  to  plant  again.  The 
crookneck  squash  or  bell  pumpkin,  as  termed  here. 


was  the  only  variety  that  escaped,  thev  doing  fine- 
ly, and  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 
^  This  blight  I  found  to  be  a  large  grub,  similar  in 
size  and  shape  to  the  common  com  grub,  but  slightly 
different  in  color.  This  insect  apparently  eat  his 
way  into  the  stalk  below  the  ground,- and  then  up 
the  stalk  for  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
when  its  presence  could  be  detected  by  the  incip- 
ient decay  of  the  vine.  In  every  instance  where  a 
vine  began  to  show  symptoms  of  death,  I  found 
one  of  these  worms  above  the  ground  in  the  stalk. 
I  never  saw  but  one  insect  in  the  same  stalk.  Are 
these  the  same  insects  which  "J.  J.  H.  G."  styles 
"the  squash  borer  ?"  [Undoubtedly  they  are. — ^Ed.] 

If  their  attacks  are  continued,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  raise  anything  like  a  crop  of  squashes  where 
they  exist  However,  I  shtdl  try  again  on  a  large 
scale. 

^  Of  the  Hubbard,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  con- 
vinced from  my  own  observation  that  they  are  as 
hardy  and  as  easily  cultivated  as  any  variety.  Of 
their  eating  qualities,  I  know  they  are  the  best  va- 
riety  I  ever  met  with,  keep  late  in  the  season,  are 
exceedingly  dry  and  sweet.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  them,  and  any  one  who  will  furly  get  them 
to  be  a  popular  institution  in  our  country,  will  be 
considered  a  benefactor  by  all  pie-loving  people. 

After  thus  far  intruding  upon  your  patience,  al- 
low me  to  say  that  I  am  much  pleased  wiUi  the 
Farmer,  and^  hope  never  to  be  wiUiout  it — ^that  I, 
tyro  at  fiurming  as  I  am,  have  gathered  much  use- 
ful information  from  its  columns,  and  in  its  company 
have  passed  one  year  in  the  pursuits  of  the  farm. 
Turning  from  a  professional  life,  from  the  stem  ne- 
cessity that  a  partial  loss  of  sight  imposes,  and 
taking  up  agriculture  as  a  means  to  health,  I  have 
succeeded  in  making  it  somewhat  profitable,  and 
largely  pUasurahlt.  Old  and  experienced  fimDners 
ne^  comparatively  few  directions  in  the  art  they 
have  practised  for  a  life-time,  but  younff  and  inex- 
perienced men,  those  who  are  compelled  by  health, 
or  some  other  cause,  to  forsake  o&er  occupations 
for  which  they  have  trained  themselves,  and  turn 
to  the  plow,  for  them  correct  instraction  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

The  spirit  may,  at  some  not  far  distant  day, 
move  me  to  jot  down  a  few  of  the  trials  that  en- 
counter such  a  person,  and  give  my  experience  in 
overcoming  them.  I  can  promise  little  elegance  of 
diction  or  thought — ^if  they  prove  useful,  it  will  be 
enough.  James  L.  Gould. 

Bridgporl,  Conn^t  Jan.  26, 1857. 


Remabes. — ^We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  firom  you 
further. 

State  Alms  House  at  Bbidgewateb.  —  Mr. 
L.  L.  Goodspeed,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of 
this  Institution,  seems  to  understand  the  culture  of 
bipeds  as  well  as  the  management  of  human  beings. 
He  slaughtered  a  six  year  old  ox,  recentiy  fatted 
on  the  farm  there,  which  weighed  as  follows :  hide, 
135  pounds ;  tallow,  220 ;  quarter  1550— total,  1905 
pounds,  weighed  three  days  after  being  dressed! 
There  is  a  large  farm  connected  with  the  institution, 
and  the  State  is  fortunate  in  securing  a  person  to 
manage  the  whole,  who  is  not  only  energetic,  but 
skilful  in  the  administration  of  all  its  affairs. 
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For  the  New  England  Parmer. 

LETTER  7S0M  MB.  FRENCH. 

Pieparatioai  for  Iraugoration  —  Crowded  Hotels^ ^'Spring 
Time  o'y^ar  is  Comln"*— Govi  and  Pastures— Southem 
GonTeoienoet  <tf  Li£»— Approprlatlonf  for  Agrionltore. 

WatHdngUm,  D.  C,  Feb.  24, 1857. 

Mt  Deab  Brown  : — Once  more  I  am  taking  a 
brief  glance  atWashmgtonand  its  affairs,  which  have 
for  moat  men,  just  now,  a  peculiar  interest.  Great 
preparations  are  making  for  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  rising 
son  are  assembling  in  such  numbers,  that  beds  at 
the  hotels  are  said  to  be  luxuries  not  to  be  asked 
for.  They  have  a  caricature  about  the  streets, 
which  represents  a  hotel  office,  and  a  stranger  in- 
quiring for  a  room  and  bed.  ''Rooms  and  beds," 
replies  the  landlord,  '*haye  been  all  engaged  for  a 
fortnight,  but  we  have  one  excellent  6ag  left  on 
that  hook,  that  you  can  hare  if  you  speak  quick ;" 
and  the  picture  represents  rows  of  sacks  hanging 
on  the  walls,  with  a  man  in  each,  with  his  head 
looking  out  at  the  top.  At  one  of  the  hotels,  an 
alazming  ilhiess  among  a  great  proportion  of  the 
boarders,  members  of  Congress  and  their  families, 
has  preTsiled. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  published  a  statement 
that  the  cause  has  been  ascertained  and  removed, 
and  to  pay  for  not  gratifying  the  public  curiosity 
by  stating  the  cause,  somebody,  whether  truly  or 
not,  doth  not  appear,  has  put  the  story  into  circu- 
lation, that,  on  examining  the  water  tank  which 
supplies  drinkmg  water  for  the  house,  sixty  dead 
rata  were  found  in  it,  which  had  been  poisoned 
with  arsenic  I  It  has  ^n  doubted  by  some  wheth- 
er this  can  be  the  true  solution,  because,  it  is  sug- 
gested, many  who  have  been  ill  there,  have  not 
drank  water  enough  during  the  session  to  produce 
the  effect  which  is  apparent.  The  rat  story  may 
be  an  idle  rumor,  but  is  not  without  a  moral  Rats 
poisoned  with  arsenic  always  rush  to  water  if  pos- 
aible,  and  the  practioe  of  poisoning  them  in  this 
way  should  not  be  adopted,  without  due  consider- 
ation as  to  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  will  be  likely 
to  be  found.  A  rat  alive  and  stirring  is  a  far  more 
agreeable  companion  than  a  deceased  rat  ''behind 
the  arras,"  where  Hamlet  sought  such  animals,  or 
■erved  up  with  soup  from  a  cistern. 

Spring  has  thus  early  brought  out  to  view  here 
her  earliest  flower,  the  crocus,  the  grass  upon  the 
lawns  in  the  public  grounds  has  become  beautifully 
green,  and  farmers  in  Maryland,  close  by  this  city, 
have  already  commenced  their  plowing.  To  a  New 
England  man,  it  seems  strange  that,  with  these  ad- 
vantages of  a  short  winter,  of  a  long  season  to  pre- 
pare and  plant  the  ground,  of  a  soil  easy  to  culti- 
vate, free  from  stones,  and  far  more  fertile  than  our 
own,  farming  should  not  be  a  profitable  business,  at 
present  prices.  Cows  are  turned  loose  into  the 
streets,  and  range  over  hundreds  of  acres  of  unfeno- 


ed  lands,  free  of  cost.  No  such  thing  is  known  as 
an  enclosed  pasture  near  the  dty,  and  fifty  cows  in 
a  drove  may  any  day  be  seen  now,  wandering  about, 
anxiously  looking  on  the  earth  to  see  if  the  grass 
is  coming  through,  and  exhibiting  strong  indica- 
tions that  they  have  very  Uttle  dependence  except 
upon  Nature's  supply,  without  man's  intervention. 

Milk,  as  a  consequence  of  this  thrifUess  style  of 
doing  things,  is  sold  at  eight  and  ten  cents  a  quart. 
The  city  turns  out  bulls  upon  the  common,  and 
each  cow  has  her  calf  when  she  thinks  proper,  so 
that  it  is,  of  course,  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry 
when  a  cow  stops  giving  milk,  whether  she  intendis 
to  commence  again  this  season  or  next 

Let  a  Northern  man  think  for  a  moment,  of  liv- 
ing in  a  house  without  any  cellar,  mthout  a  closet 
of  any  description,  without  an  aqueduct,  cistern  or 
well  on  his  premises,  and  no  means  of  procuring 
water  except  from  a  pump  in  a  well  seventy  feet 
deep  in  the  street  forty  rods  distant,  and  he*  will 
begin  to  realize  some  of  the  ideas  of  comfort  which 
prevail  about  the  greater  part  of  this  city.  Prices 
of  perishable  articles  of  course  must  fluctuate  with 
the  weather.  Potatoes  in  a  mild  day  perhaps  may 
be  sold  at  one  dollar  a  bushel,  and  in  a  week  after, 
in  a  cold  snap,  wUl  command  double  that  sum,  and 
tnerely  because  nobody  can  keep  two  weeks'  sup- 
ply, for  want  of  a  cellar.  Congress,  with  its  usual 
magnificence,  has  commenced  an  aqueduct,  capable 
of  supplying  twenty  such  cities  as  this,  and  at  some 
time,  in  this  or  a  future  generation,  will  funush  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  with  rivers  of  pure  wa- 
ter. In  the  mean  tune,  a  darkie,  with  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter on  her  head,  is  the  "peculiar  institution"  to  be 
relied  on.  Whether  the  people  are  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  cellars  and  other  conveniences  for 
their  houses,  is  not  known.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  general  disposition  to  be  taken  care  of,  rather  than 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  all  places  where  there 
is  a  great  and  wealthy  power  for  any  people  to  de- 
pend on.  Self-reliance  is  the  main  spring  of  enter- 
prise. A  boy,  or  a  society,  whether  religious  or 
civil,  that  has  a  fortune  to  depend  on  at  the  start, 
seldom  develops  much  energy.  He  who,  like  Wu- 
kins  Micawber,  is  always  waiting  for  "someihmg  to 
turn  up,"  generally  waits  till  death  overtakes  him, 
while  he  who  knows  that  nothmg  wUl  "turn  up"  for 
him,  unless  he  puts  a  crowbar  under  it  and  applies 
his  own  force)  is  pretty  certain  to  see  the  bottom 
of  things  speedily. 

I  am  glad  to  perceive  here  that  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  has  exerted  a  fatorable  influ- 
ence on  the  public  sentiment,  or  at  least,  on  the 
sentiment  of  public  men.  The  appropriations  for 
agricultural  purposes  have  not  yet  been  made,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  office  ends  next 
week,  did  not  recommend  any  appropriation  for 
the  ensuing  year  I  Last  year,  the  appropriation  was 
$75,000,  besides  f  15,000  specially  for  the  impor- 
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tation  of  sugar  cane  cuttings,  not  of  the  new  Chi* 
nese  sugar  cane,  but  of  the  old  varieties  for  the  ex- 
olusiye  benefit  of  the  South,  mainly  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

A  government  vessel  was  sent  out  at  pnblio  ex- 
pense in  addition  to  the  $15,000  to  procure  the 
cuttings,  and  the  papers  now  state,  that  most  of 
the  cuttings  thus  brought  in  are  ruined  in  the  pas- 
sage. It  is  hoped  this  may  prove  untrue.  I  find  no 
&ult  with  what  has  been  done,  but  when  we  at  the 
North  feel  the  want  of  any  trifling  aid  from  gov- 
ernment to  promote  our  agriculture,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  so  much  has  been  done  for  another  section, 
and  not  be  too  modest  in  our  requests.  A  portion 
of  the  $75,000  was  to  be  expended,  as  was  gener- 
ally understood,  in  procuring  analyses  of  grain  and 
the  Uke,  by  Doctor  Jackson  of  Boston ;  in  procur- 
ing sets  of  models  of  apples,  pears  and  other  fruits, 
by  Mr.  Olover,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the 
country;  and  for  labor,  by  Mr.  Lapham,  in  collect- 
ing and  publishing  information  about  the  grasses. 


But  the  same  Secretary — ^peace  to  his  ashes — took 
the  responsibility  of  vetoing  the  whole  arrangement, 
as  I  understand,  and  so  thwarted  the  design  of 
Congress,  and  the  wishes  of  the  firiends  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  agricultural  ap^ 
propriations  are  entrusted  to  the  Patent  Office,  and 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  least  so 
the  latter  has  contended,  although  the  Commis- 
sioner makes  his  re|)orts  directly  to  Congress.  Thus, 
although  Judge  Mason,  the  present  Commissoner, 
is  friendly  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  will- 
ing, in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  to  do  all  in  his  pow- 
er, to  promote  the  objects  we  all  have  at  heart, 
and  has  able  and  efficient  aid  in  his  officers  to  man- 
age his  appropriate  affiurs,  his  movements  have 
been  embarrassed  by  this  absurd  accountability  to 
another  officer,  who,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,' has  done 
nothing  to  aid,  and  much  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
agricultural  science. 

Much  was  done  the  last  year  in  obtaining  and 
distributing  seeds  of  new  and  old  varieties,  and  in 
collecting  and  disseminating  knowledge,  especially 
through  the  Agricultural  report  Our  ftiend,  D.  Jay 
Browne,  is  one  of  the  efficient  powers  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office,  and  keeps  the  Agricultural  Committee 
posted  up  about  affairs.  I  think  we  shall  get  at 
least  $75|000  appropriated  at  this  session,  which 
will  enable  the  office  to  carry  out  its  plans  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  time  should,  and  must  come  soon,  when  we 
shall  have  a  separate  department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  system  of  agricultural  investigations  worthy 
of  the  Republic  The  fact  is,  that  the  farmers  are 
too  modest  to  ask  for  their  rights.  The  eight  large 
paintings  in  the  rotunda  cost  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  a  single  door  in  the  Capitol  will  cost,  it  is 


said,  two  thottsandi  yet  farmers  are  made  to  be* 
lieve  that  it  is  a  fearful  extravagance  to  expend 
even  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  promote  the 
greatest  interest  of  the  country,  the  interest  of  ag- 
riculture, which  "pays  for  alL" 

Yours,  &c.  H.  F.  French. 


^ar  ike  New  Bn^and  Painter, 

IRON  FOR  PEACH  TREES-COAL 

ASHES. 

Our  ^ood  agricultural  papers,  besides  being  very 
interestmg  as  reading,  are  great  sources  of  national 
improvement,  the  results  ofexperience  are,  through 
them,  so  widely  circulated.  Some  three  or  four 
years  since  I  planted  some  trees  here,  and  about 
that  time  I  noticed  the  following  from  the  Ohio 
Farmer :  "A  man  may  as  well  live  without  breath, 
as  a  peach  tree  without  tron.  If  the  ground  does 
not  naturally  furnish  it,  the  owner  must,  or  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  hope  of  fruit ;"  and  in  Cole's  Amer- 
ican Fruit  Book,  "From  some  experiments  iron  is 
a  good  manure  for  the  pear,  but  a  httle  is  sufficient." 
I  accordmgly  put  a  quantity  of  iron  turnings  around 
my  peach  and  pear  trees;  but  a  few  davs  since 
readmg  in  Loudon's  Suburban  Horticuituristt  I 
found,  "When  in  consequence  of  saline  substances, 
in  the  soil  or  applied  to  it,  a  salt  of  iron  is  produo* 
ed|  the  iron  becomes  soluble  in  water^  is  t&en  up 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  is  very  injurious  to 
them."  My  trees  have  not  fruited  much  yet,  but 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  look  heaWiyf  and  I  think 
the  iron  has  benefited  them.  Here  are  good  au- 
thorities disagreeing,  and  we  want  to  know  what 
experience  teaohea.  At  the  risk  of  trespassing  upon 
jOMi  time,  I  must  tell  you  how  near  I  came  to  los* 
mg  a  fine  mountain  ash  tree.  Walking  with  a  neigh- 
bor past  his  house,  he  pointed  to  the  tree  growing 
besiae  his  gate,  and  said  he  wanted  the  room  for  a 
fruit  tree.  I  told  him  I  would  gladly  take  if  out  of 
his  way,  as  I  had  room  enough  for  some  ornamental 
trees.  I  had  it  removed,  and  the  next  day,  looking 
through  the  indices  of  the  Farmer  for  instruc- 
tion as  to  how  I  should  dispose  of  my  coal  ashes,  1 
found,  "ash,  mountain,  for  pear  stocks."  The  next 
time  I  met  my  neighbor,  I  told  him  I  should  have 
lost  my  tree,  if  I  had  deferred  transplanting  it  a  day 
longer,  that  I  should  have  felt  bound  to  tell  him  I 
had  discovered  that  by  grafting  his  mountain  ash 
with  pear  scions,  he  might  in  two  or  three  years  have 
had  a  fine  crop  of  Baruett  pears.  o. 

WortesUr  Co.^  1857. 


Ottb  Exchanges. — ^We  have  an  extended  list  of 
agricultural  exchange  papers,  coming  from  every 
section  of  the  Union,  and  there  is  not  one  among 
them  but  we  carefully  look  over.  They  present 
many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions  that  we  should 
be  glad  to  copy  did  our  limits  permit.  But,  during 
the  winter  season  especially,  there  are  so  many  per- 
sons among  our  own  readers  who  write,  as  well  as 
read,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  the  results  of 
their  own  experiments,  that  we  find  our  columns 
mostly  occupied  by  them.  There  are  now  before 
us  articles  from  the  Working  Farmer^  The  Home' 
stead,  RurcU^eW' Yorker,  Country  Gfen</eman,and 
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others,  which  we  shall  find  room  for  when  our  pres- 
ent pressure  is  abated.  An  article  in  the  ^Forking 
Farmer  on  the  education  of  farmers'  boys,  and  la- 
borers, ought  to  be  perused  by  every  fkrmer. 


SXTSACTS  AND  REPLIE& 

BUTTEB  MAKINO. 

I  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  about  twen- 
ty ^ears,  and  my  wife  as  long ;  we  have  tried  all 
tne  ways  recommended  to  make  butter,  and  nearly 
ail  kinds  of  chums.  I  take  four  agricultural  papers, 
and  never  wrote  a  word  for  ei&er  of  them.  I 
think  my  experience  worth  as  much  as  a  man  that 
never  made  a  pound  of  butter.  I  have  always  sent 
my  butter  to  the  same  market,  and  generally  got 
good  prices.  About  two  years  ago,  a  friend  of 
mine  sent  me  a  circular,  hignly  recommending  Ty- 
ler's Butter- Working  CSium)  with  particular  direo- 
tions  for  usmg  it.  It  struck  me  as  something  new 
and  usefuL  I  ordered  a  number  4,  of  Henry 
Holmes,  of  Grafton,  Vt,  proprietor  the  two  past 
years.  I  have  worked  my  butter,  and  mixed  the 
salt  in  this  chum,  and  in  no  other  way.  I  only 
work  it  once,  as  the  direction  says,  and  then  take  it 
from  the  chum,  and  padc  in  the  tub.  I  can  woik 
20  lbs.  and  salt  it  m  less  than  ten  minutes.  My 
butter  has  never  kept  as  well  before,  or  given  as 
good  satisfaction.  I  am  fully  satisfied  I  have  saved 
better  enough  to  pay  for  nx  chums,  and  at  least 
one-half  the  labor.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Holmes,  but 
I  do  know  and  appreciate  his  chum,  and  his  princi- 
ples in  butter-making.  I  am  informed  the  chum 
nas  taken  36  premiums  in  two  years,  and  1  am  glad 
of  it,  far  there  are  now  many  m  my  neighborhood, 
and  h^hly  approved ;  and  as  a  farmer  and  nothing 
else,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  this  day  of  impositions,  to 
speak  out  in  &vQr  of  a  good  article,  when  I  know 
it  to  be  such.       A  Windsob  Co.  Vt.  Fabher. 

Ludlow,  VI.,  Feb.,  1857. 

Rekabxs. — That  is  a  plain  story,  and  comes  from 
the  heart,  no  doubt.  We  have  never  tried  the 
chum,  but  have  heard  it  highly  spoken  of.  Next 
June  we  shall  probably  make  butter  from  six  or 
eight  as  good  butter  cows  as  can  be  found  on  the 
hoof  anywhere,  and  we  will  make  it  in  the  Fyler 
chum,  if  he  toUl  send  us  one.  If  it  proves  well,  we 
will  say  as  much  for  it  as  you  have  i  if  not  good, 
we  will  speak  just  as  plainly.  Isn't  that  fair,  Mr. 
Vermont  Farmer  P'        

HOESES — ^HOW  TO  BE  USED. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  rejoice  to  see  the  same  senti- 
^ent  echoed  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  as  to  the 
inexpediency  of  testing  the  value  of  the  horse  by 
the  speed  of  his  movement  It  seems  to  be  admit- 
ted on  all  hands,  that  a  mile  ia  four  minutes  is  am- 
ply sufficient  for  every  ufeful  purpose.  If  this  con- 
clusion is  the  result  of  the  exhibitions  that  have  re- 
cently been  forced  upon  our  view,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  ^ooa  has  come  out  of  eviL  As 
to  female  equestrianism  in  public,  no  one  now  pre- 
tends to  advocate  it.  The  wonder  is  that  any  fe- 
male, having  the  least  regard  for  decency,  should 
have  ever  presumed  thus  to  exhibit  herself.  I 
trust  there  will  be  no  more  such  exhibitions.     * 

February  23,  1867. 


THE  GABOET. 

1.  Do  you  consider  a  cow  any  more  likely  to 
have  the  garget  on  account  of  once  having  had  it  ? 
,  2.  Would  the  fact  that  a  cow  had  once  had 
the  garget,  and  apparently  well  recovered  from  it, 
depreciate  the  value  of  it  in  your  estimation  ?  and 
if  so,  what  per  cent  P 

3.  Is  there  any  reliable  preventive  for  this  dis- 
ease in  cows,  and  if  so,  what  is  it,  and  when,  and 
how  should  it  be  administered  ?  f. 

Lempster,  AT.  H.,  Feb.,  1857. 

Remabes.— 1.  Yes— if  she  had  it  badly. 

2.  Yes — 10  per  cent 

3.  We  have  the  evidence  of  several  good  farmers 
that  Aconite  administered,  ten  pellets  at  a  time, 
and  continued  once  in  twelve  hours  for  three  or 
four  days,  will  cure  the  garget 

It  should  be  given  the  moment  there  are  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  in  a  little  ball  of  meal,  mixed 
up  with  water*  

ONIONS.      • 

In  your  paper  of  January  31st,  I  see  an  inquiry, 
by '<a  subscnber,"  wishing  to  know  how  to  raise 
onions,  and  says  he  can  raise  ''ma^ots  and  scul- 
lions." Now  the  method  I  have  practised  in  my 
^den  to  make  them  bottom  is  this :— at  about  the 
time  that  some  commence  to  bottom  and  others  do 
not,  I  nass  along  the  rcy^s,  and  flatten,  or  break 
down  the  tops  to  the  ground  $  thus  preventing  the 
juices  from  ascending  into  the  stalks,  which  then 
must  be  retained  in  the  bottom,  and  give  them  a 
greater  growth.  For  the  maggot  preventive,  I 
have  tried  salt  brine  and  ashes,  but  not  with  so 
good  results ;  although  I  have  not  been  troubled 
much  with  them,  late  years.  I  think  that  to  com- 
municate with  brother  ftrmers  on  the  results  of 
our  experiments,  back  and  forth,  is  right,  and  if  you 
think  this  will  be  any  benefit  to  any  one,  you  are 
free  to  publish  it  A  Fabmeb.  . 

Vermont,  1857.  

SWEDISH  T0BNIP  SEED. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  G.  S.  Morton,  of  Heath,  for  a 
small  package  of  this  seed.  Will  you  come  and 
take  tea  with  us  when  we  raise  one  large  enough 
to  dig  out  and  set  a  table  in  P  Mrs.  CL  says  her 
husband  has  raised  a  turnip  that  would  weigh  twen- 
ty-three pounds !  California  will  please  to  stand 
back.  

A  HINT  TO  FABHEBB*  CLUBS. 

Mil  Edttob  : — Would  it  not  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  fiirming  for  the  iiurmers,  at  the  close  of  their 
club-meetings,  to  appoint  committees  to  examine 
the  different  branches  of  farming  P  Let  those  com- 
mittees be  so  arranged  that  every  member  shall  be 
on  every  one  of  them ;  then,. after  the  harvesting 
is  done,  have  an  annual  meeting,  or  a  neighborhood 
festival,  which  may  be  held  in  a  grove.  At  these 
meetings,  let  each  member  bring  a  sample  of  his 
fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  com,  butter  and  cheese. 
Have  a  committee  to  examine  the  specimens,  and 
give  their  opinion  who  has  produced  the  best.  Al- 
so, at  these  meetings,  have  a  full  report  from  each 
committee,  giving  an  account  of  each  farm,  the 
manner  of  cultivating,  and  what  kird  of  soil,  the 
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amount  raised,  and  what  it  cost  to  ruse  each  arti 
cle,  together  with  the  amount  of  hay  cut,  the  num 
ber  of  acres  on  which  it  was  cut,  also  what  part  of 
it  was  meadow,  and  what  part  English ;  how  much 
meadow  land  has  been  reclaimeo,  and  how  many 
rods  of  ditch  has  been  dug  on  each  &rm  the  past 
year.    In  fact,  let  nothing  be  left  out  that  is  oi  in- 
terest to  the  farmer.    Would  not  something  like 
the  above,  advance  the  interests  of  farming  ? 
Concordf  Feb,  19,  1857.  A  Subscbibeb. 

A  hobsb's  stifle. 

Mb.  Editob: — I  have  a  colt  three  years  old, 
that  has,  in  some  way,  displaced  one  of  nis  stifles. 
I  observed  it  first  about  ten  days  ago ;  it  does  not 
remain  out,  but  slips  out  at  times.  I  have  applied 
a  bath  of  three  parts  brandy,  and  one  part  oil  of 
spike,  added  to  about  the  same  amount  of  the  ex- 
tract of  white  oak  bark,  boiled  strong.  I  have  ap- 
plied tiiis  remedy  without  effecting  a  cure.  Can 
you  give-a  more  effectual  remedy  through  the  Far* 
mer,  and  oblige  a  constant  reader  P 

G.  W.  Hayes,  Jb. 

Dover,  JV.  H,  Feb.  19, 1857. 

BEMEDT  FOB  CUBCULIO. 

Any  thmg  that  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
curculio  must  be  of  great  importance,  ^rom  mv 
own  experience,  the  outer  J)arK  or  ross  of  the  pitch 
pine  spread  around  and  under  plum  trees,  will  ef- 
fectually do  it.  The  ground  covered  with  the 
boughs  of  (he  same,  will  probably  be  as  effectual 
I  wish  your  readers  would  give  it  a  trial  It  should 
be  done  immediately.  John  K  Bullabd. 

Medjkld,  Feb.,  1857. 

PBIVET  PBOPAGATED  BT  CUTTINQS. 

Will  the  privet  spoken  of  in  your  paper,  grow 
from  cuttings,  like  the  currant  P  If  so,  can  it  be 
had  near  Boston  P  C.  Gbaves. 

Shrewsbury,  VL,  1857. 

Kemabes. — ^It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
by  considerable  care,  but  the  best  way  is  by  the 
roots.  William  Hall,  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  will  fyr- 
nish  it.  

CABBOTS  ON  THE  SAME  GBOTTND. 

Noticing  an  inquiry  as  refi;ards  the  length  of  time 
which  carrots  may  be  raisea  on  the  same  ground,  I 
would  just  state  that  I  have  raised  the  article  sev- 
en years  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  I  under- 
stand they  were  raised  two  years  previous  to  my 
taking  the  place ;  thus  making  nine  years  in  suc- 
cession. The  groimd  has  always  received  a  heavy 
coating  of  green  manure,  and  well  turned  under 
and  plowed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep ; 
seed  mvariably  sowed  before  the  first  of  June,  and 
a  heavy  crop,  both  in  size  and  number  of  bushels 
has  always  been  my  reward.  c. 

Chuter,  Vt,  1857.     _ 

Mr.  Samuel  A  •  Kino,  of  Mansfield,  has  a  com- 
mon native  nen,  that  from  April  1st  to  Dec.  1st, 
1856,  laid  79  eggs,  and  hatched  and  brought  im  42 
chickens,  which  were  sold  for  ten  dollars.  How 
many  imported  hens  have  done  as  well  P 
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BTTSAL  POBTET. 

Mrs.  Kirkland,  in  the  pre&ce  to  her  "Garden 
Walks  with  the  Poets,"  makes  a  very  true  remark, 
to  the  effect  that  no  one  who  has  not  studied  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  with  a  direct  view  to  finding  out  how 
far  it  illustrates  rural  life,  would  imagine  our  poetic 
literature  to  be  so  rich  in  works  inspired  by  this 
^orious  theme.  Perhaps  this  general  ignorancejof 
the  extent  to  which  the  charms  of  nature  and  the 
lessons  and  duties  of  country  life  have  been  made 
the  subjects  of  poetic  inspiration,  may  be  account- 
ed for,  by  the  &et  that  there  are  very  few  long  po- 
ems in  the  language,  whose  themes  are  directly 
drawn  from  rural  occupations,  and  whose  object  it 
is  exclusively  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  demands  she  makes  upon  those  whose  lives 
are  past  among  her  beautiful  scenes.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  several  poems  of  considerable  length,  from 
the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  which  have  become  English 
through  Dryden's  translation,  to  the  Excursion  of 
Wordsworth,  whose  principal  object  it  is  to  de- 
scribe the  manners  and  occupations  of  pastoral  life, 
and  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  charms  of  a  rustic  con- 
dition. But  our  rural  poetry  is  chiefly  rich  in  less 
labored  productions  than  these,  and  its  extent  and 
variety  are  made  up  firom  the  numberless  short  po- 
ems and  passing  allusions  which  are  scattered  all 
over  the  literature  of  every  age.  The  best  and 
truest  tributes  to  the  attractions  of  country  life  are 
those  that  have  been  used  as  episodes  in  illustra- 
tion of  more  exciting  themes.  Certainly  no  class 
of  subjects  can  be  more  various  or  more  entertain- 
ing than  those  which  appertain  to  a  rural  existence. 
The  operations  of  agriculture,  the  observations  of 
nature,  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  gradually  ex- 
panding and  increasing  fruits  of  the  earth  which 
come  as  the  reward  of  judicious  labor,  in  short,  all 
the  occupations  of  body  and  mind  which  are  im- 
posed by  a  devotion  to  pastoral  pursuits,  are  sub- 
jects more  worthy  of  the  poet's  praise  than  the 
workings  of  human  passions,  or  the  strife  of  kings 
for  worldly  power.  The  gent}e  and  quiet  spirit 
which  breathes  through  those  poems  which  are  em- 
inently rural  in  their  design,  is  Bke  the  soft  music 
of  the  summer  wind  in  the  pine-tree  tops }  and  if 
they  sometimes  approach  to  the  harshness  and  force 
of  nature  in  her  wildest  moods,  it  is  only  when  they 
expose  the  hoUowness  of  a  courtly  life,  and  inveigh 
against  the  follies  of  the  fiishionable  world. 

We  have  before  us  a  volume  of  the  "  Rural  Pih 
etry  of  (he  English  Language,"  compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  Prof.  Jenks.  We  have  examined  its  am- 
ple pages  with  increasing  interest,  and  have  had 
our  thoughts  newly  awakened,  by  its  perusal,  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  cluster  around 
the  farm,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  charms 
that  surround  one  in  the  daily  performance  of  its 
duties.  We  find  gathered  in  this  volume,  poems 
of  various  length,  and  from  every  period  of  £ng- 
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liah  literature,  illustrating  not  only  the  fimcies  that 
poets  are  supposed  to  find  in  the  most  common 
themes,  but  the  real  and  practical  workings  of  coun- 
try life.    The  farm-yard  and  the  garden,  the  field 
and  the  forest,  the  yarious  duties  and  employments 
which  the  changing  seasons  bring  with  them  in 
their  course,  the  ou^door  labors  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  the  fireside  amusements  of  the  winter 
months,  are  each  made  the  subject  of  the  poets' 
praises,  and  receive  from  them  due  tributes  to  their 
importance  and  their  worth.    And  not  only  are  the 
beauties  which  a  refined  mind  sees  in  every  one  of 
nature's  operations,  enlarged  upon  and  exhibited, 
in  the  pen-pictures  of  the  masters  of  English  song, 
but  any  one  who  examines  this  volume,  will  find  mi- 
nutely described  many  of  the  common  labors  of  the 
farm,  which  those  who  perform  them  are  too  often 
led  to  imagine  of  any&ing  but  a  poetic  association. 
We  are  well  aware  Uiat  there  are  many  who  will 
disdain  the  idea  of  gathering  around  our  country 
life  any  such  results  of  the  inspirations  of  nature  as 
mark  the  poetry  of  our  language.    But  we  think 
there  is  no  surer  way  of  elevating  the  taste  of  our 
rural  population,  and  of  making  them  capable  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  their  condition  in  life  and 
the  superior  advantages  they  possess,  than  by  mul- 
tiplying the  evidences  that  the  wise  and  refined  of 
all  ages  have  held  their  position  in  the  highest  es- 
teem, and  have  given  to  it  the  fruits  of  their  stud- 
ies and  the  best  thoughts  of  their  minds.    Nor  do 
we  think  that  any  fitrmer  who  examines  and  takes 
pains  to  store  his  mind  with  the  works  of  the  poets, 
will  be  any  the  less  practical  in  his  operations  in  the 
farm-yard  and  in  the  field.    He  will  not  draw  his 
furrow  less  straight,  or  handle  his  <*Double  Mould- 
board"  or  '^Centre  Draught"  plow  any  the  less  dex- 
terously, for  remembering  the  instructions  which 
Virgil  gives  for  the  making  of  that  implement, 
which  is  to  him  far  from  being  a^'mean  subject.'' 

"Of  elg^  feet  long,  a  fiMteiied  beam  prepare, 
On  either  side  the  head  prodno^  an  ear, 
And  link  a  socket  for  the  shining  share. 
Of  beedh  the  plough-tail  and  the  bending  yoke. 
Or  softer  linden  hardened  in  the  smoke. 
I  conld  be  long  In  precepts,  bat  I  fear 
So  mean  a  subject  might  offend  your  ear." 

The  thoughtful  farmer  will  be  apt  to  rejoice  that 
hta  avocation  has  received  the  benefit  of  mechani- 
cal skill,  and  that  his  tools  are  prepared  in  a  man- 
ner rather  more  suited  to  his  wants  than  the  prim- 
itive one  above  described.  The  advice  in  regard  to 
aoils,  given  by  a  poet  of  more  than  a  century  ago, 
he  will  find  yet  worthy  of  his  consideration.    To 

improve  a  sandy  soil, 

"Let  stiff,  eohesire  daj 
Gtre  the  loose  glebe  consistence  and  firm  strength. 
So  shall  thy  laboring  steers,  when  harvest  calls. 
Bending  their  patient  shoulders  to  the  yoke. 
Drag  home  in  copious  loads  the  yellow  grain." 

Where  slubbom  clay  is  to  be  made  fruitful  of 
good  cro|)s. 


"OlTe  the  plough 
No  rest.    Break,  pound  the  clods,  and  with  warm  dungs 
Believe  the  sterile  coldness  of  the  ground. 
Chilled  with  obstructed  water.    Add  to  these 
The  sharpest  sand,  to  open  and  unbind 
The  close  cohering  mass :  so  shall  new  pores 
Admit  the  solar  beams*  enlivening  heat. 
The  nitrous  particles  of  air  receive, 
And  yield  a  passage  to  the  soaking  rain. 
So  shall  the  strong  field  to  the  reaper's  hand 
Produce  a  plenteous  crop  of  waving  wheat." 

In  the  care  of  trees,  their  culture  for  fruit  or 
shade,  their  beauty  in  the  landscape,  and  their  va« 
nous  uses,  the  poets  have  not  discarded  the  practi- 
cal, in  their  love  of  the  beautiful  We  turn  again 
to  Virgil,  and  find  him  as  careful  in  his  rules  of 
management,  as  the  proprietor  of  a  modem  nur* 
sery  who  raises  his  trees  for  market.  We  copy 
his  advice  for  transplanting. 

"Some  peasants,  not  t'omit  the  nicest  care. 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare 
With  that  of  their  plantation ;  lest  the  tree, 
Translated,  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 
Besides,  to  plant  It  as  it  was,  they  mark 
The  heaven's  four  quarters  on  the  tender  bark, 
«  And  to  the  north  or  south  restore  the  side 

Which  at  their  birth  did  heat  or  cold  abide." 

We  make  our  quotations  practical,  purposely, 
but  these  are  by  far  the  least  important  passages. 
It  is  not  the  manner  of  fiirm  management,  or  rules 
for  practice  in  individual  cases,  that  give  value  to 
such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us.  It  is  to  invest 
the  necessary  duties  of  our  daily  life,  and  the  una- 
voidable anxieties  which  wait  upon  toil,  with  the 
charms  that  a  true  appreciation  of  nature  is  capable 
of  throwing  around  them.  It  is  to  have  means  of  rest 
and  relaxation  of  the  best  kind  always  at  hand, 
and,  when  the  body  is  worn  out  with  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  let  the  gentle  exercise  of  the  mind 
bring  it  back  to  a  condition  of  ease  and  comfort, 
more  welcome  than  any  to  be  derived  from  a  dull 
and  lazy  yielding  to  idle  dreams.  It  is  to  show 
thataround  the  drudgery  and  hard  work  which  must 
be  done  on  every  fiirm,  as  they  cannot  be  escaped 
by  any  condition  in  active  life,  nature  and  art  and 
literature  have  aided  to  place  the  means  for  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  lasting  and  satisfying  enjoy- 
ments. 

With  the  volume  before  us  we  are  pleased,  be- 
cause we  hope  it  is  a  step  towards  an  awakening 
interest  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  not  as  a 
fashion  or  a  caprice,  but  as  a  source  of  true  happi- 
ness, and  as  the  nearest  approach  the  condition  of 
society  affords  to  a  state  of  virtuous  and  innocent 
enjoyment 

The  work  was  undertaken  by  Prof.  Jenes  from 
a  pure  love  of  nature,  and  with  a  desire  to  increase 
the* popular  appreciation  of  all  the  associations 
which  give  life  to  rural  scenes.  We  find  the  vol* 
ume  not  without  faults,  and  there  are  some  omis- 
sions which  seem  to  us  too  important  t .  pass 
without  comment.    Not  one  line  of  Wordifwoith 
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".ppenn  in  the  whole  book,  and  our  American  po- 
eta  are  not  quoted  as  much  ai  they  deserve.  It  ia 
vich  great  pleaaure  that  we  notice  the  dedication 
of  the  work  to  Hon.  Mabshall  P.  Wilder,  who  "by 
title  of  hii  long,  intelligent,  generous  and  succeea- 
ful  exertiona"  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  kind- 
red subjecta,  well  merits  the  compliment  thus  ap- 
propriately bestowed.  The  index  of  the  Tolume" 
one  of  its  moat  perfect  features,  and  deserves  espe- 
cial comment,  because  it  is  a  matter  loo  often  neg- 
lected or  improperly  perfbrmed. 

We  fear  it  hu  missed  one  essential  element  of 
'popularity,  in  being  so  heanly  made  up,  but  we 
bope  also  that  ProC  Jekkb  may  turn  his  attention 
to  this  slight  defect,  and  give  us  another  Tolome  of 
Rural  Songs,  arranged  with  the  excellent  taste  and 
the  elaborate  care  which  mark  hia  present  work. 


most  rich  and  fanciflil  deaigns.  In  the  above  de- 
sign the  small  arches  at  the  ndea  of  the  carriage- 
are  intended  to  screen  the  gates  from  view 
when  open ;  and  when  closed,  leave  an  opening  for 
persons  on  foot  to  pass  through.  A  small  model  of 
tbia  gate  can  be  seen  at  the  new  Hall  of  Arte,  cor- 
ner of  Eseex  and  Lincoln  Streets,  Boston.  The  in* 
ventor  is  prepared  to  build  gatea  of  the  above  de- 
scription, also,  those  of  his  first  mvention,  which  ha 
advertises  b  the  A'eu>  England  I\iTvur. 


A  HEW  OATB. 


Tie  above  cat  representa  a  Gate  of  recent  inven- 
tion by  L.  Smith,  of  N.  Easton,  Mass.  Tbisisthi 
aecond  one  of  his  invention,  both  of  wMch  have  e 
vertical  movement,  and  take  no  ground  to  swing 
upon  beyond  the  width  of  the  poata.  The  one  rep- 
resented above  differ*  from  Us  firat,  by  ita  turning 
upon  a  erosatree  near  the  lower  comer  of  the  gate, 
hung  to  low  posts  on  each  aide  of  it,  Thia  crosstree 
being  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  framed  or  bolt«d  to 
the  gate,  preventa  all  vibration  to  the  same,  thereby 
rendering  great  atrength  to  it.  It  ia  opened  and 
closed  very  easily,  being  balanced  by  weighta  made 
faat  to,  and  elevated  over  the  crosatiee.  It  is  also 
calculated  to  be  opened  and  closed  without  leaving 
the  carriage.  This  is  done  by  having 
the  top  of  the  arch  over  the  carriage-way,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  extending  a  proper  distance  from 
the  gate.  From  the  ends  of  this  arm  ropes 
suspended,  and  in  the  reach  of  the  driver ;  this  rope 
is  carried  along  the  arm  and  down  the  archway  U 
the  gate,  and  fastened  to  it,  in  a  proper  place,  k 
that  by  pulling  the  rope  the  gate  rise*  to  an  angli 
of  forty-live  degrees ;  then  by  giving  immediati 
slack  to  the  rope,  the  weight  will  open  it  in  fulL 
After  paa^ng  through  the  arch  the  same  opeiatii 
is  to  be  performed  in  eloung  the  gate  with  a  an 
lar  rope,  and  operated  pteusely  in  the  same  way  aa 
in  opening.    These  gates  can  be  made  from  the 


fbr  Ok  Nca  Bn^imd  Formir. 

H0B8ES'  EARS  AVD  COWS'  TAILS. 

Mb.  Editok  : — Something  was  published  in  the 
AVui  England  Fanner,  a  year  or  two  ago,  about 
the  aenribUItyofhorsea*  ears,  or  rather  the  aensibilE- 
ly  or  nerronsneaa  of  a  horae  manifested  by  the  mo- 
tions of  his  ears.  The  article  appears  in  the  montb- 
W  number  of  the  Farmer  of  Dec,  1854,  page  S5GL 
Imake  the  following  extract: 

"The  ear  of  the  horse  ia  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful parts  about  him,  and  bytbis  is  the  temper  more 
surely  indicated  than  by  ita  motion.  The  ear  is 
more  intelligible  than  the  eye ;  and  a  person  aocue- 
tomed  to  the  horse,  can  tell  bv  the  eipresaive  mo- 
tion of  that  organ,  almost  all  that  he  thinks  or 
meana.  When  a  horse  lays  his  ears  flat  on  hia  neok, 
he  most  assuredly  is  meditating  mischief,  and  the  by- 
stander ahoold  beware  of  hia  heels  or  hia  teeth,  . .  . 
The  hearing  of  the  horse  ia  remarkably  acute,"  &e. 

I  would  add  that  my  own  eiperienee  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  above,  and  so  would  every  man 
who  would  look  into  the  case.  In  driving  a  horga 
in  a  carriage,  he  appears  to  be  sensitive  to  the  least 
motion,  or  talking,  or  noise,  in  the  carriage  behind 
him.  Hence  a  hoiae,  well-trained,  readily  knows 
every  word  of  command.  When  he  is  in  full  gait, 
and  all  appears  tight  behind  him,  his  ears  will  foot 
foneard,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — that 
is,  his  ears  irill  be  erect,  straight  ahead ;  but  if  you 
lay  the  lash  upon  him,  his  ears  immediately  turn 
back  to  perceive  what  you  are  about.  But  if  you 
strike  him  very  lightly,  or  give  him  a  light  tap  on 
his  right  ude,  he  will  immediately  turn  back  hia 


BUT  NOW  FOfl  A  PABAG&AFE  DPON  COWb'  TAILS. 

The  tail  of  a  oow  appears  to  be  aa  lenntive  as 
horses'  ears.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  become 
acquainted  with  the  milking  of  them.  Some  cows 
keep  their  tails  tx>lerable  still  while  milking  them, 
but  if  you  happen  to  change  your  position  while 
milkbg,  or  even  stop  milking  a  second  ot  two,^a;i 
goa  iiu  tail  beside  your  head ;  no  matter  how  be- 
smeared it  is,  you  have  sot  to  take  it ;  and  when 
you  arise  from  your  miltinp  stool,  having  finished 
milking,  tlap  cornea  the  taU  to  bid  you  adieu.  I 
have  a  remembrance  of  an  instrument  to  prevent  a 
cow  from  taking  rash  liberties  with  her  tail  Turn- 
ing to  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  monthly,  of  1 854, 
page  353,  you  have  the  instrument  thus  aeecribed  : 
"CoiB  MiCcert'  AisixlanU — This  little  imtlement 
will  prevent  a  good  deal  outwearing.  So  you  see 
it  hrs  a  moral  bearing.  Notwithstanding  the  prac- 
tice IS  vricked,  vulgar,  and  ungentlemanly,  a  good 
many  persons  who  milk  cows  swear  more  than  'our 
army  did  in  Flanders,'  when  jTrocoteii  thereto,  by  a 
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xoDSiDg  switch  in  the  fiuse  with  a  Ti^roos  oow'staiL 
It  dots  rather  disturb  one's  equammitv,  especially 
if  tibe  animal  has  just  risen  from  her  bed,  where  the 
tail  has  been  recumbent  in  what  certainly  wiU  give 
color  and  fragrance  to  the  rose ;  but  we  should  not 
be  willing  to  leopardixe  our  Teracity  by  saying  that 
it  is  either  of  them  in  its  present  form." 

The  instrument  is  desorioed  and  shown  by  a  draw- 
ing in  the  above  pase  of  the  Farmer^  and  the  writ- 
er says :  "It  is  made  of  brass,  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  will  be  wanted  by  all  who  have  not  razeed  their 
oows'  tails.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Ware,  of  8eabixx)k, 
N.  H.,  Lb  the  inventor  of  the  implement,  and,  we 
understand,  has  received  a  patent  for  it"  Thus  a 
cow's  tail  appears  as  sensitive  as  a  horse's  ears. 


Wor  the  Ntm  Bn^and  Fanur. 

WHAT  WILL  TOU  DO  WITH  THAT 
DSAD  AHIHALf-Ho.  L 

Pay  your  neighbor  a  dollar  to  drag  the  remuns 
to  the  sea,  and  give  them  to  the  waves?  But  Mend, 
don't  you  remember  what  a  nuisance  yon  found  that 
corrupt  carcass  to  be,  that  was  drifted  to  the  beach 
last  year,  what  a  wide  berth  you  gave  it  when  col- 
lecting kelp  snd  sea-weed,  and  what  hard  words 
were  squeezed  out  of  your  contorted  visage  by  the 
awlul  stench  f  Perhaps,  too,  you  chanced  to  notice 
what  a  nuisance  it  was  to  others  beside  yourself; 
that  it  tabooed  <{uite  a  region  around,  and  as  e£kct- 
ually  excluded  it  from  the  approach  of  the  conva- 
lescents, who  came  for  a  breath  of  pure  ocean  air, 
of  the  excursionists  from  the  city,  who  had  fled  from 
their  hot,  dusty,  noisome  prison  for  the  boasted  pu- 
rity of  tiie  sea-side,  or  of  those  cultivated  Ininds 
who  came  to  appreciate  all  that  was  beautiful,  and 
were  equally  sensitive  to  all  that  was  diBgusting,  as 
though  the  whole  immediate  neighborhood  had,  for 
the  time  being,  been  fenced  in  against  all  approach. 
Had  he  who  was  once  owner  of  that  deaa  animal, 
in  nerson  taken  possession  of  that  spot,  and  prohib- 
itea  all  approach  for  a  given  time,  under  pains  and 
penalties,  what  an  outcry  we  would  have  raised 
gainst  him !  And  yet,  my  friend,  are  you  not  shrewd 
Yankee  enough  to  percdve  that  the  transgressor 
north  or  south  of  you,  who  set  that  nmsance  afloat, 
while  it  remained  there,  really  did  prohibit  all  ap- 
proach to  the  desecarated  spot  under  pains  and  pen- 
alties? And  all  the  while  you  were  within  the  pol- 
luted region,  didn't  you  feel  that  blame  ought  to 
rest^  somewhere?  Now  then,  brother,  are  you  a 
Christian,  or  a  barbarian  ?  Will  you  stick  to  what 
may  be  your  legal  rights,  or  will  you  waive  your  le- 
g|al  rights  that  you  may  do  what  is  morally,  rtaUy 
right?  Will  you  do  unto  many  as  a  certain  one 
did  unto  you,  or  will  vou  the  rather  do  unto  others, 
as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you? 

But  perhaps  you  live  in  the  country,  and  drag 
out  your  carcasses  into  some  bye-place  where  peo- 
ple seldom  or  never  pass,  though  nine  chances  to 
one,  people  are  more  cosmopolite  than  you  calcu- 
late on,  and  are  often  annoyea  by  the  stench.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  concAling  the  remains, 
and  concealing  the  foul  gases  which  arise  from  it, 
and  this  latter  is  by  far  the  greater  annoyance. 
But,  presuming  one  fanner  to  have  done  a  Chris- 
tian act,  and  so  disposed  of  the  animal  he  has  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose,  as  that  it  can  give  no  of- 
ibioe  to  any  of  the  senses,  ib  he  certain  uiat  it  will 


not  attract  the  crows,  and  better  them,  and  keep 
them  in  the  vicinity  to  make  him  plenty  of  woxk 
next  season  when  hb  com  starts  ? 

Thus  fiur,  we  have  oonsidered  a  carcass  as  of  no 
value,  but  purely  an  encumbrance,  whidi  we  are  in 
duty  bound  so  to  dispose  of,  that  it  shall  not  be  a 
nuisance  to  others.  When  the  poor  creatur^dies, 
we  are  certainly  done  with  all  the  capacities  with 
which  life  endowed  it,  we  are  done  with  its  soul, 
but  by  no  means  with  his  body,  if  we  are  prudent 
men.  The  carcass  of  a  horse  in  the  dty  of  New  York 
is  valued  at  $17  50 ;  there  the  flesh,  the  bones,  the 
entrails,  the  &t,  Uie  hoofs,  the  skin,  the  hair  are 
readily  disposed  of;  but  let  us  affirm  that  none  of 
these  markets  are  profitably  accessible  to  the  far- 
mer, is  the  carcass  tnen  of  any  value  to  him  ?  The 
reason  why  the  animal  is  removed  far  from  the 
prenuses,  ii  because  of  the  exceedinsrly  disagreea- 
ble effluvium  which  escapes  during  uie  progress  of 
decomposition.  Hda  is  the  toeigMiesl  reason  tch^ 
U  should  by  aU  means  be  used  as  afsrttUzer.  For 
chemistry  tells  us  that  the  value  of  manure  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  dis- 
agreeableness  of  the  odor  escaping  from  it  during 
the  process  of  decomposition, — a  rule  which  ranks 
animal  remains  at  the  head  of  all  manures.  Why, 
then,  will  the  intelligent  and  prudent  farmer  be  at 
pains  to  throw  away  a  carcass,  and  yet  add  with  in- 
creasing and  most  praiseworthy  industry,  muck, 
leaves,  and  litter  of  all  kinds,  to  his  manure  pile  ? 
Let  him  be  consistent,  and  not  studiously  reject  that 
dead  horse,  cow,  or  ox,  ^either  of  which  is,  at  a  low 
estimate,  equal  in  fertiliring  pK)wer  to  hslf  a  cord 
of  good  bam  manure,)  and  still  ffo  seeking  after 
refuse,  some  of  which  can  hardly  oe  ranked  higher 
than  an  absorbent 

The  bones  make  a  large  portion  of  the  weight  of 
an  animal,  and  these  no  one  can  afibrd  to  waste,  as 
they  contain  that  precious  phosphate  which  enters 
so  very  sparingly  into,  and  yet  is  so  essential  to  cdl 
soils.  These,  after  the  decomposition  of  the  fleshy 
parts,  may  be  coarsely  broken  with  other  waste  bones 
m  a  bottomless  banel  resting  on  a  smooth  stone, 
and  scattered  over  the  soil ;  or  they  may  be  burnt 
with  the  refuse  of  the  tillage  land,  and  then  pulver- 
ized and  scattered ;  or  dissolved  in  a  wooden  vessel 
by  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  or  finally,  buried  in  the 
soil  below  the  reach  of  Uie  plowshare,  near  those 
hungry  trees  whose  roots  will  envelop  them  in  a 
network  of  fibres,  and  enjoy  them  as  choice  morsels. 

But  perhaps  it  is  objected  that  in  the  winter  sea- 
son the  remains  are  unmanageable.  When  the  frost 
is  but  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  it  would  be  no  great 
labor  to  bury  them  three  or  four  feet  below  the  sur* 
foce,  that  the  gases  may  not  escape,  than  letting 
them  permanently  remam,  if  it  should  be  thought 
best  to  give  the  strong  stimulant  to  fruit  trees,  or 
vigorous  grape  vines ;  and  we  wiU  guarantee  tiiat 
the  efiects  will  be  seen  in  the  wonderful  increased 
vigor  of  the  trees  or  vines  for  many  years.  If  the 
farmer  should  desue  hereafter  to  remove  ^the  fer- 
tilizer, he  will  of  course  select  the  locality,  and 
mark  the  spot  with  reference  to  this.  If  the  soil  is 
frozen  too  deep  to  be  opened,  the  carcass  might  be 
dragged  to  some  convenient  spot,  and  a  cartload  of 
muck  from  the  compost  heap  be  thrown  over  ity 
which  would  serve  to  prevent  deoomnosition  until 
in  some  portion  of  the  tillage  land,  tne  soil  should 
be  sufficiently  thawed  to  allow  of  enough  earth  be- 
mg  added  to  make  a,  good  compost  heap  when  all 
shall  be  decayed.    It  may  be  hardly  necessary  to 
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state  that  as  lonff  as  animal  remains  are  in  a  frozen 
state,  there  -will  be  no  decomposition.  In  whateyer 
way  the  animal  remains  are  returned  to  the  soil, 
provided  the  gases  are  not  permitted  to  escape,  we 
assure  our  brother  former  that  if  he  has  not  wit- 
nessed their  stimulating  power,  the  effects  will  sur- 
pris^him.  A  seedling  tree  standing  near  others  of 
the  same  kind,  which,  well  manured,  grew  but  a  foot 
in  height,  feeding  on  animal  remains,  made  a  growth 
of  over  four  times  that  height  in  the  same  period. 

Clement  Hoar,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  cul- 
titation  of  ^e  grape  vine,  page  58,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  *<The  entire  carcases  of  animals, 
or  any  portion  of  them,  dead  birds,  &o.  &&,  indepen- 
dently of  their  bones,  yield  after  decomposition  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  food  for  the  roots  of  Tines, 
impregnating  the  soil  all  around  with  a  great  yarie- 
ty  of  nutritious  matter.  Dead  animals  of  every  de- 
scription, such  as  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  &c.,  may  be  thus 
disposed  of  in  a  most  advantageous  manner,  by  de- 
positing them  in  their  entire  state  in  the  vine  bor- 
der." J.  J.  H.  o 

MarbUheadf  Fsb,,  1857. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  HEET- 

IHG. 

[RiPOaXID  FOB  TBI  VABMMM  BT  H.  E.  ROOKWZU..] 

The  Seventh  of  the  series  of  Legislative  Agricul- 
tural Meetings  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  and  the 
attendance  was  very  good.  The  subjects  discussed 
were,  "Feutt  and  Fruit  Trees— Forest  and 
Shade  Trees." 

At  the  appomted  hour  of  opening  the  meeting, 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Ufhah  was  called  on  to  pre- 
side, who,  on  taking  the  chair,  said : 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  honor  they  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting.  Of- 
ficially and  personally,  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
the  objects  for  which  you  are  assembled.  Although 
not  a  farmer,  and  having  no  personal  experience  in 
the  line  of  the  interests  which  bring  you  together, 
I  speak  simply  the  truth  when  I  say  that  no  sub- 
ject has  more  engaged  my  imagination,  my  spec- 
ulations and  my  interest  as  a  citizen,  than  that  in 
which  you  are  engaged. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  past  histo- 
ry, have  developed,  in  a  style  that  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  an  eminent  genius  in 
commerce,  in  manufactures  and  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  That  same  genius,  in  my  belief,  remains  to 
be  developed,  and  is  about  to  be  developed  in  the 
department  of  agriculture.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  country,  the  comparative  sterility  of  the  soil, 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  privations 
which  the  early  settlers  were  subjected  to,  of  every 
kind — ^want  of  capital  and  want  of  means  of  oom- 
municatton— -naturally  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  sea,  to  the  fisheries,  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce. Gradually  commerce  brought  in  manu- 
ikotures  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  internal  improve- 
ments and  ;p«at  works  of  inter-communication 


have  been  the  result  But  these  results  have  crea- 
ted a  density  of  population  and  a  multiplication  of 
wealth  within  the  limits  of  our  State,  which  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  produce  a  most  visible  efiect 
upon  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  State  is 
covered  over  with  large  towns  which  are  continu- 
ally expanding  into  the  constitutional  dimensions 
of  populous  cities ;  and  thereby  a  market,  as  it  were, 
is  carried  to  the  door  of  every  fitrmer,  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  State  is  partsking  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  advantages  of  a  suburban  territory. 

At  the  same  time  a  system  of  education  has  been 
developed  in  Massachusetts,  through  the  agency  of 
our  public  schools,  which  is  calling  out  all  the  la- 
tent genius  of  the  people ;  and  as  agriculture  is 
absorbing  the  energy  and  the  talent  of  the  people, 
this  development  of  the  intellect  is  arming  the  la- 
bors of  the  agriculturist  with  a  power  to  ])roduce 
results,  such  as  only  intelligence  and  science  can 
impart  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  entering 
upon  an  era  that  will  result  in  converting  this 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  into  one  wide- 
spread garden ;  I  believe  that  the  people,  having 
their  thoughts  turned  to  such  subjects  as  are  to  oc- 
cupy you  to-night,  will  be  led  to  conclusions,  the  re- 
sult of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  difiFusion  of  a  uni- 
versal culture  over  all  our  hills  and  over  all  our 
meadows.  The  time  will  come  when  those  great 
salt-marshes  which  line  our  sea-coast  will  be  diked 
in  and  protected  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and 
thus  inverted  into  blooming  prairies  as  fertile  as 
any  in  our  own  great  West  The  time  is  coming, 
it  is  begmning  already  to  be  seen,  when  taste  and 
art  will  festoon  our  nigged  hill-sides  with  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  when  on  the  barren  and  denuded 
ridges  of  the  southern  cape,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Essex  county,  such  a  forest,  as  the  pilgrims  beheld 
when  t];iey  first  made  the  land,  will  again  appear. 
That,  gentlemen,  I  understand  is  one  of  the  objects 
upon  which  you  are  to  consult  tliis  evening — the 
introduction  and  culture  of  forest  trees. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject an  opportunity  was  given  to  Mr.  Fay,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, to  announce  the  following  vote  of  that  Society : 

"Voted,  That  a  premium  of  $250  be  ofiered  for 
the  best  practical  essay  on  the  comparative  econo- 
my of  horses  and  oxen  for  fiurming  purposes  in 
M^assachusetts  ; — the  offer  of  said  premium  to  re- 
main open  until  the  first  of  January,  1858,  and  the 
premium  not  to  be  awarded  for  any  essay  which 
shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Trustees  of  sufficient 
practical  value  to  be  worthy  of  publication  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Society.'' 

Mr.  Fay  said  the  Society  desire  to  get  the  result 
of  a  series  of  practical  experiments,  testing  the 
economy  of  labor  by  horses  and  oxen,  as  to  cost  of 
keeping,  the  products  of  their  labor  in  plowing, 
mowing,  carting  or  drawing,  in  any  of  the  opera- 
tions ^  the  {jxrm.    The  subject  ORsumes  considera- 
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ble  importance  in  connection  with  the  labor  of  mow- 
ing with  maohinesi  and  as  it  has  never  been  tested 
thoroughly  in  this  oomitry,  the  society  hope  to  hare 
such  a  series  of  experiments  made  as  will  be  of  per- 
manent Talue. 

Mr.  Fay  then  spoke  of  the  subject  for  the  discos- 
tton  of  the  cTening.  He  said  he  had  formerly 
thought  any  piece  of  waste  land  could  be  converted 
into  a  forest  by  simply  planting  trees.  He  had 
believed  that  he  might  safely  act  on  the  theory  of 
the  Scottish  farmer,  who  said  to  his  boy,  "Jock, 
be  aye  planting  a  tree ;  ll  will  grow  while  you  are 
sleeping."  But  he  had  found  that  although  he 
planted  trees,  they  did  not  become  a  forest  very 
readily.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  required  to  cause 
a  fbreet  to  be  producedk  He  remarked  that  it  would 
be  generally  found  whenever  an  oak  forest  was  cut 
down  a  pine  forest  would  succeed  i  and  on  the  oth- 
er hand  when  a  pine  forest  was  cut  down,  an  oak 
would  spring  up.  These  ^riing  up  from  seeds 
that  had  long  lain  an  the  ground.  Dr.  Hdyoke, 
fifty  years  ago,  planted  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  the  land  now  ooonioed  by  Mr.  Fay,  with  acorns, 
and  the  seeds  of  maple  and  other  forest  trees. 
They  are  now  only  a  few  feet  high.  The  true  way 
to  secure  a  forest  is  to  prepare  both  the  ground 
and  the  trees  in  a  suitable  manner.  He  raised 
oaks  from  the  seed  planted  in  a  nursery,  and  then 
transplanted  into  soil  prepared  to  receive  the  young 
trees.  From  his  own  experiments  of  ten  years,  he 
wonid  say  that  the  only  way  to  realize  good  trees 
was  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  nice  plot  of  ground,  and 
after  two  years  txansplant  them  to  properly  pre- 
pared soil 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, derired  to  ask  Mr.  Fay  whether  he  would  treat 
soft  wood  trees  like  pine  in  the  manner  he  had  sug^ 
gested.  He  had  seen  large  tracts  covered  with 
pines  sown  on  the  soil  where  they  now  are,  and  are 
very  flourishing.  On  the  island  of  Nantucket  the 
raising  of  forest  trees  has  been  attracting  consider- 
able attention.  There  they  sow  the  seed  broad- 
cast, and  harrow  it  in,  sometimes  with  oats  and 
sometimes  with  other  crops. 

Mi,  Fay  said  that  on  a  sandy  soil,  pine  seed  will 
often  do  very  well,  sown  in  the  manner  stated  by  Mr. 
Flint ;  but  in  his  own  experience,  he  had  found  it 
much  better  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  nursery  and  then 
transplant.  When  the  seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  the 
growth  is  rather  uncertain ;  but  by  transplanting 
from  a  nursery,  the  certainty  of  the  crop  is  secured. 
Id  France,  where  the  economy  of  culture  is  observ- 
ed, they  always  transfer  both  hard  wood  and  pine 
from  the  nursery.  If  the  soil  is  without  other  shrub- 
bery, and  has  grass  to  protect  the  small  pines,  it  a 
rather  safe  to  sow  broad-cast. 

Mr.  HowABD,  of  the  CuUwaior,  spoke  of  exper- 
iments made  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Nantucket,  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  pine,  called  the  maritime  pine>— the 


same  species  that  lb  cultivated  in  France.  That 
stands  the  sea  winds  better  than  any  other  species 
of  pine. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  that  in  1805, 
he  lived  with  a  farmer  in  Danvers,  who  owned  a 
poor  lot  of  land  in  Heading.  It  was  worth  not  more 
than  $4  or  $5  an  acre.  Eleven  acres  of  the  land 
were  plowed  by  himself  and  another  young  man, 
and  sowed  with  white  pine  seed.  Thirty  years  af^ 
ter,  when  passing  by  the  field,  Mr.  Sheldcm  saw  a 
man  cuttmg  the  wood,  and  asked  him  to  let  him 
know  the  quantity  per  acre.  The  growth  was  white 
pine,  pitch  pine  and  white  birch,  and  the  yield  was 
forty  cords  per  acre.  He  was  satisfied  it  was  no 
matter  how  poor  the  soil  is  for  white  pine.  When 
land  is  made  as  poor  as  it  can  be,  if  pitch  pine  then 
grows  upon  it,  and  is  cut  ofi",  a  tolerably  good  crop 
of  rye  may  be  raised,  showing  that  it  rather  enrich- 
es than  impoverishes  the  land.  From  some  experi- 
ments he  had  made  with  white  pme,  he  had  found 
that  for  many  years  they  mcreased  their  growth  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Weihebell  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
planting  shade  trees.  In  this  connection  he  sud  he 
did,  while  a  member  of  a  School  Committee,  use 
his  influence  to  have  shade  trees  planted  around  the 
school-houses  of  the  town,  where  there  were  none. 
Though  promises  were  made  that  trees  should  be 
planted,  the  houses  are  still  without  them.  These 
facts  were  stated  to  show  how  great  is  the  want  of 
interest  in  planting  trees  to  beautify  public  grounds. 
The  matter  has  been  greatly  neglected*  He  knew 
of  few  school  grounds  where  there  were  any  trees ; 
and  often  there  is  no  land  except  the  highway,  in 
connection  with  school-houses.  He  urged  most 
earnestly  the  formation  of  tree-planting  associations 
in  each  town.  The  difficulty  of  causing  forest  trees 
to  live  and  grow  well  when  transplanted,  after  the^ 
attain  considerable  size,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fkil- 
ure  to  dig  deep  enough  to  get  up  the  tap  root,  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  branching  and  fibrous 
roots.  He  said  that  chestnuts  did  not  require  a 
sandy  soil,  as  some  agricultural  paper  had  stated. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Orange,  spoke  of  the  experiments 
he  had  made  successfully  in  transplanting  forest 
trees.  He  thought  there  was  little  difficulty  in  caus- 
ing them  to  live  and  thrive,  if  great  care  was  taken 
to  secure  many  of  the  roots  in  a  sotmd  state.  He 
considered  the  rock  maple  a  tree  that  exhausted  the 
soil  very  much-^perhaps  more  than  any  other  tree. 
The  butternut  also  exhausts  the  soil  very  much. 
He  also  said  that  the  chestnut  requires  a  light,  but 
not  a  sandy  soiL 

Rev.  LxjTHEB  Fabnhah,  of  Boston,  thought  that 
formers  would  be  much  more  readily  induced  to 
plant  shade  trees,  and  especially  in  villages,  if  they 
could  realize  how  much  they  would  add  to  the  value 
of  their  lots.  A  house  lot  will  sell  for  one-third 
more,  in  maiiy  places,  if  trees  are  growing  upon  it. 
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The  planting  of  shade  trees  in  East  Boston  is  be- 
lieyed  by  the  owners  of  lots  there  to  late  added 
very  much  to  their  falae.  Where  a  church  is  snr* 
rounded  with  beautiful  trees,  a  good  congregation 
may  be  expected,  rather  than  where  there  are  no 
such  embellishments.  He  had  somewhere  seen  a 
statement  in  fayor  of  planting  evergreens  thickly 
by  the  side  of  the  deep  cuts  on  railroads,  to  prevent 
the  snow  from  drifting  into  them.  If  that  would 
accomplish  the  object,  he  hoped  experiments  would 
be  tried. 

Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  said  there  was  no  difficul- 
ty in  raising  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  oaks  from  the 
seed,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  making  them  live 
when  transplanted.  He  had  tried  the  plan  of  dig- 
ging down  about  three  feet,  and  putting  a  board  in 
Uie  ground  at  that  depth,  and  then  filling  the  trench 
and  planting  walnuts,  so  that  the  tap  root  should 
not  run  so  deeply ;  but  he  had  found  that  the  root 
would  run  off  when  it  reached  the  board,  and  then 
go  down  again.  Lately  he  had  tried  digging  down 
by  the  side  of  the  row  of  wabuts,  and  some  other 
trees,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  then 
running  a  spade  under  them  so  as  to  cut  off  the  tap 
root.  This  had  had  a  good  effect,  preventing  the 
roots  from  running  too  deep,  and  causing  a  thicker 
growth  of  fibrous  roots.  Chestnuts  should  not  be 
covered  more  than  a  half  an  inch,  and  may  be  trans- 
planted when  two  years  old.  They  often  grow  scrub- 
by when  planted  from  the  seed.  To  make  a  straight 
tree  he  had  found  it  best  to  cut  off  the  shrub  close 
to  the  ground  when  two  years  old ;  they  then  start 
up  vigorously  and  grow  straight  He  had  not  raised 
pines  from  the  seed,  though  he  intended  to  hereaf- 
ter. He  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  small 
pines  that  come  up  in  pastures,  when  very  small — 
from  two  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height 

Hon.  J.  W.  Pboctob  stated  that  Mr.  Fat— he 
had  then  left  the  hall— offered,  about  eight  years 
Ago»  premiums  of  $1000  from  his  own  purse,  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year  to  those  who  would 
grow  an  acre  of  oaks  most  successfully  on  common 
pasture  land  in  Essex  county.  It  was  believed 
that  the  farmers  would  be  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  that  they  would  many  of  them  try  the  experi- 
ment But  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the 
Committee  of  award  found  that  nobody  had  plant 
ed  any  trees  except  Dr.  i^chols,  of  Danvers,  on  his 
fkrm  in  Middleton,  and  the  farmer  of  Mr.  Fay  him- 
self, on  his  farm  in  Lynn.  Dr.  Nichols  planted 
the  acorns  on  a  hill,  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart, 
putting  several  acorns  in  a  hill,  'as  we  plant  com. 
They  came  up^  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  were 
from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  very  general- 
ly throughout  the  land.  Some  of  the  acorns  were 
of  the  English  oak,  and  some  of  the  common  white 
oak,  and  the  English  oak  grew  much  the  best  The 
premium  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Nichols.  On  the 
land  adjoining  the  field  planted  by  Dr.  Nichols, 
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there  were  many  white  birches,  among  which  the 
Iquirrels  had  planted  acorns,  and  the  eonclanonto 
which  I  came,  said  Mr.  Proctor,  ^as  that  tbe^ 
knew  much  better  how  to  cultivate  them  than  men 
did. 

Mr.  SSEtBON  then  spoke  of  his  experiments  in 
cultivating  apple  trees.  He  sidd  that  many  believe 
there  is  no  profit  in  an  orchard.  Perhaps  when 
all  take  as  much  pleasure  in  cultivating  firuit  trees 
as  he  did,  it  may  not  be  profitable  to  cultivate  fruity 
because  it  will  be  so  plenty  >  but  so  long  as  only  one* 
third  of  the  trees  in  an  mhard  are  good  fbr  any- 
thing, as  is  the  case  in  many  places  new,  there  wa» 
no  danger.  Several  instances  were  related  by  Mr. 
S.  to  show  how  profitable  the  euIUvatkni  of  orch- 
ards may  be.  He  recommended  plowing  the 
ground  in  an  orchard  as  late  as  possible  before  the 
frosts  of  winter  set  in,  that  the  worms  may  be  dea« 
troyed.  He  concurred  in  the  belief  that  thesetdng 
out  of  evergreens  near  railroads  woidd  tend  to 
prevent  drifts ;  and  he  also  thought  that  railroad 
corporations  would  save  themselves  much  expense 
in  consequence  of  damage  from  fire  m  swamps,  if 
they  would  set  out  willows  thickly  near  their  track. 
A  growth  of  willows  would  check  the  sparks  firom 
the  engines,  he  had  mo  doubt 

Mr.  J.  W.  BucKMiNfirnsR,  of  the  Ploughman, 
spoke  earnestly  in  fiivor  of  setting  out  shade  treea^ 
and  rather  controverted  the  idea  of  Mr.  Wetherell 
that  it  was  difficult  to  induce  people  to  do  it  He 
spoke  highly  of  the  hemlock  when  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  tree;  it  might  be  trimmed,  and  would 
make  a  very  thick  «nd  beantifvl  hedge.  As  to  the 
time  of  settmg  out  evergreens,  he  thought  they 
should  not  be  set  out  m  the  fidl,  but  in  summer, 
when  the  bods  are  beginning  to  start  The  lifb  or 
force  of  the  tree  is  then  most  active. 

Mr.  Wabd  confirmed  the  idea  that  the  time  fbr 
setting  out  evergreens  was  when  the  sap  was 
starting,  and  related  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ments in  transplanting  some  firs  firom  a  swamp  at 
that  season.    Not  one  in  ten  died. 

The  President,  Mr.  BsooKS,  then  aonooneed  the 
subject  for  the  next  evening  to  be  **Farm  Imple- 
ments." He  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  Mr.  Upham  for  the  boncw  he 
had  done  the  meeting  by  consenting  to  preside 
over  it. 

Mr.  Upham,  in  response,  thanked  the  President 
for  the  sentiment  he  had  expressed.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  very  interesting  circumstance  thatithi^peii- 
ed  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  partidpate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  evening,  considering  the  subject  It 
was  his  happiness  to  live  in  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
of  the  State— the  old  town,  now  the  city  of  Salem 
— once  the  mart  of  the  East  India  commerce  of 
the  country.  But  her  commerce,  to  a  great  extent, 
has  deserted  her  wharves ;  once  the  great  centre  of 
the  accumulation  of  capital  in  several  branches  of 
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trad*  ia  tlie  eonntcy,  bat  that  capital  seeks  other 
said  morepopiiloiB  sei^orts.  Bat  the  people  haTe, 
in  lieu  of  that,  tamed  iheii  attention  to  the  caltiva- 
tion  of  finxit  and  firoit  trees;  and  near  all  the  old 
bovsea  that  line  some  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  there 
are  beanliAil  and  iouiishing  ornamental  trees,  both 
shade  and  firait  trees.  In  the  windows  and  the  front 
^ards  you  will  see  flowers  blooming.  It  is  a  city 
cf  trees  and  of  flowers }  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  those  interested  in  hi»ticulture  and 
floricultore^  that  the  grape  culture  has  been  carried 
to  a  greater  perfection,  and  met  with  greater  suc- 
cess in  that  dty  than  in  any  other  spot  on  the  Atr 
lantio  slope  of  the  continent.  Under  the  lead  of 
liaiming,  Lee  and  others,  that  dty  has  become 
noted  for  these  things.  I  am  satisfied,  said  Mr.  tJp- 
ham,  from  what  has  been  said  this  evening,  that 
both  of  the  topics  that  have  been  considered  are 
important,  not  only  as  matters  of  taste  and  luxury, 
l»t  of  mote  importance  to  the  welfiire,  growth, 
prosperity  and  distinction  of  this  old  Common- 
wealth.   

TO  KMSB  GIAHT  ASF ABAG1J& 

The  writer  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
HiKr^culiunsif  (Mr.  Downing,  we  believei)  tells 
how  to  grow  common  asparagns^so  that  it  will 
always  rival  any  giant  production.    He  says : 

Every  one  who  has  seen  my  lyds,  has  begged 
me  for  the  seed — ^thinking  it  a  new  sort — ^mit  I 
have  pdnted  to  the  manure  fteop^the  flirmer*s 
I)e8t  bank) — and  told  them  that  the  secret  all  laid 
there.  The  sight  was  only  such  as  might  be  in  every 


About  the  first  of  November — as  soon  as  the  frost 
lias  well  blackened  the  Asparagw^s  tons — I  take  a 
aeythe,  and  mow  all  down  close  to  tne  surface  of 
the  bed ;  let  it  lie  a  day  or  two,  then  set  fire  to  the 
heap  of  stalks;  bum  it  to  ashes  over  the  sur&oe  of 
diebed. 

I  then  go  to  my  barn-yard;  I  take  a  load  of 
<deaii»  freah  stable  manure,  and  add  thereto  half  a 
bushel  of  hen-dung;  turning  over  and  mixing  the 
wholetogether  throughout.  This  makes  a  pretty 
powerful  compost.  I  apply  one  such  load  to  every 
twenty  feet  in  length  of  my  asparagus  beds,  which 
are  tax  feet  wide.  With  a  strong  three-pronged 
^pud  or  fork,  I  dig  this  dressing  under;  The  whole 
la  now  left  lor  the  winter. 

In  the  Spring,  as  early  as  possible,  I  turn  the  top 
of  the  bed  over  lightly,  once  more.  Now,  as  the 
asparagus  grows  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  ocean 
and  loves  salt  water,  I  give  it  an  annual  supply  of 
its  favorite  condiment.  I  cover  the  sur&ce  of  the 
bed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  fine  pack- 
ing salt ;  it  U  not  too  much.  As  the  spring  rains 
come  down,  it  gradually  dissolves.  Everything 
eke,  pigweed,  purslane,  all  refuse  to  grow  on  the 
top  of  my  asparagus  beds.    But  it  would  do  your 

Sea  good  to  see  the  stronjg^,  stout,  tender  stalks  of 
e  vegetable  itself  pushmg  through  the  surface 
early  in  the  season.  Ido  not  at  all  stretch  a  point, 
when  I  say  that  they  are  as  large  around  as  my 
hoe  handle,  and  as  tenderand  succulent  as  any  1 
ever  tasted.  The  same  roond  of  treatment  is  given 
to  my  bed  every  year. 


AGBIOVLTirEAL  UBEABIBB. 

A  movement  is  to  be  made  in  the  New  Torii 
Leg^ature,  to  secure  the  purchase  of  good  Agri- 
cultural works  for  the  Public  School  iSbraries  of 
the  State.  The  derign  is  to  supply  a  standard 
class  of  such  works  to  all  our  Pabhc  Libraries,  so 
that  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated  in 
one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  knowledge.— 
The  books  are  to  be  supplied  at  a  very  low  rate,  so 
as  to  make  the  cost  to  each  School  District  not 
exceed  $25.  We  regard  this  as  a  desirable  move- 
ment. Qood  agricultural  works  would  be  of  piore 
actual  service  in  our  school  libraries,  than  are  nine- 
tenths  of  the  books  now  found  upon  their  shelves. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  movement  to  introduce 
good  books  upon  agricultural  subjects  among  the 
persons  occupied  in  that  calling.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  yet  in  our  town  libraries,  on  agricultural 
afiairs,  that  the  young  man  can  get  hold  o(  which 
would  be  of  any  importance  to  him.  But  there 
are  some  twenty  volames,  which,  if  carefblly  pe- 
rused, would  be  of  more  senice  to  any  studious, 
reflecting  and  observing  young  &rmer,than  a  pres- 
ent of  one  hundred  dollars.  But  if  these  woAb 
were  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  forming  . 
the  nucleus  of  a  public  Bchool  Uhrary^  to  be  used 
occaaonally  as  one  of  the  reading  booksi  and  then 
taken  out  by  the  pupils  under  certain  regulations^ 
the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  inteUigenoe  and 
virtue  of  the  community,  and  its  industrial  pro^ 
perity,  and  consequently  swell  the  annual  revenues 
of  the  State.  The  indirect  effects  of  such  a 
movement  would  be  better  buildings,  bridges  and 
roads,  broader  and  more  productive  fields,  the  ii^- 
troduction  of  new  trees  and  plants,  and  an  increased 
thrift  and  prosperity  in  all  the  other  pursuits  of 
life,  as  well  as  that  of  rural  industry  itself  All 
tins  would  spring  from  a  study  of  these  works,  be- 
cause it  would  dignify  and  ennoble  the  calling  in 
the  mind  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  give  him  self^  • 
respect  and  contentment  by  qualifying  him  to  con- 
verse with  the  learned  and  to  better  understand 
the  powers  and  operations  of  nature  abont  him. 
We  believe  in  books.  For  oursel^  we  feel  almost 
entirely  indebted  to  them  for  whatever  knowledge 
we  have  been  able  to  gain,  and  that,  too,  during 
the  intervals  of  an  active  labor  upon  which  has  de- 
pended our  comforts  of  life. 

When  will  Massachusetts^  usually  in  the  iiront 
ranks  of  any  enterprise  that  will  benefit  her  sons, 
take  a  dedded  step  in  this  good  work ! 


FiBE  lNSUBANCE.^^The  writer,  «F.  B.  P.,"  on 
this  subject  in  another  column,  will  please  aooept 
our  thanks  for  his  ludd  and  timely  article.  Many 
readers  may  find  it  worth  more  than  a  ten  years' 
subscription  of  the  Farmer  to  them,  if  they  give  it 
some  attendon. 

O:^  A  restlessness  in  men's  mmds  to  be  some- 
thing they  are  not,  and  have  something  they  have 
not,  IS  ih-t  root  of  aU  immorality. 
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ON  THE  BELATIOV  OP  TBEE8  TO  THE 
SOIL  AND  THE  ATMOSPHEEE. 

NuicBiE  On. 


BT  WILSON  FLAGO. 

One  of  the  most  important  inquiries  that  can  oo- 
cupy  the  attention  of  the  American  public,^  with 
reterenoe  to  oni  future  agricultural  prosperity,  is 
the  relation  of  trees  to  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  consequent  dependence  of  climate  upon  the 
preservation  of  our  forests  in  certain  situations.  All 
persons  understand  and  admit  their  importance  for 
timber  and  fuel ;  but  they  are  too  apt  to  oyerlook 
the  intimate  connection  between  sou  and  climate, 
and  the  quantity  and  situation  of  trees  and  forests. 
In  the  present  series  of  essays,  I  shall  speak  of  trees 
as  they  affect  the  temperature  and  humidity-  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  salubrity  of  our  climate.  From 
a  variety  of  well*authenticated  facts,  and  firom  ac- 
tual experiments,  the  dependence  of  the  atmosphere 
on  trees,  for  preserving  its  electric  equilibrium,  has 
been  made  apparent,  though  its  full  dependence  on 
them  is  not  yet  clearly  demonstrated.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  many  new  facts  and  principles ;  but  the 
subject  of  my  present  inquiries  is  comparatively 
,  new.  The  field  is  almost  entirely  unexplored.  So 
*  few  experiments  have  been  made  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  it,  that  an  intelligent  and  persevering  ex- 
perimenter might  in  a  tew  years  oring  to  light 
some  most  int^esting  results. 

Brande  remarks  in  his  Chemistry — ^^As  the  plant 
advances  to  perfection,  it  becomes  dependent  on 
the  air  and  soil  for  its  nutriment :  the  roots  absorb 
moisture  and  other  materials ;  and  the  leaves,  while 
they  exhale  moisture,  frequentlv  absorb  carbon  firom 
the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
evolve  oxygen.  This  evolution  of  oxygen  takes 
place  while  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  solar  ravs, 
and  appears  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the 
purification  and  renovation  of  the  air.'' 

'*Under  certain  circumstances,  the  leaves  of  plants 
also  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  aqueous  va- 
por and  water,  as  is  shown  by  the  resuscitation  of  a 
.  drooping  plant,  on  sprinkling  it  with  water,  or  ex- 
posing it  to  a  humid  atmosphere.  It  is  probable 
that  in  healthy  vegetation,  the  absorption  of  water 
by  the  leaves  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  night,  and 
tnat  their  principal  fimction  in  the  day  is  that  of 
transpiration." 

It  IS  not  probable,  however,  that  any  vital  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  takes  place  in  the  foliage  of  plants. 
Their  resuscitation  when  exposed  to  humidity,  af- 
ter bein^  wilted,  is  the  effect  of  mechanical  or  hy- 
pometnc  absorption,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  the  leaf 
IS  saturated  with  moisture.  Hence  the  quantity  of 
moisture  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
leaves  of  plants  bears  no  proportion  to  that  which 
thev  transpire. 

As  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants  have  the 
power  of  exhaling  moisture  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  humidity  of  this  element  must  be  greatly  aepen- 
dent  on  them  for  an  equal,  regular  and  abunaant 
supply.  A  few  simple  experiments  will  prove  how 
much  more  rapidly  and  abundantl]^  this  evapora- 
tion will  take  place  when  the  earth  is  covered  with 
plants,  than  wnen  its  surface  is  bare.  Take  two 
cups,  and  pour  into  each  of  them  half  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter. Place  them^  on  a  table  side  by  side.  Insert 
into  one,  the  cuttings  of  any  description  of  growing 


plants,  and  let  the  other  stand  without  them.  In 
the  course  of  about  four  hours,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  water  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  cup 
containing  the  plants,  while  the  water  in  the  other 
cup  is  not  perceptibly  diminished.  The  water  firom 
the  emptv  cup  has  been  carried  into  the  atmosphere, 
first  by  the  absorption  at  the  stems,  and  secondly 
the  exhalation  from  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  "We 
may  judge  firom  this  experiment,  that  a  vastly  greater 
proportion  of  moisture  must  be  exhaled  mto  Ui^ 
atmosphere  from  an  acre  or  any  other  given  extent 
of  the  earth's  surfiice,  when  covered  with  ve^tation, 
than  firom  the  same  amount  of  sur&ce,  either  of 
naked  soil  or  even  of  water ;  and  that  plants  must 
be  the  general  cause  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, although  the  ocean  is  the  ultimate  source 
of  all  tiie  waters  of  the  earth.  Without  pknts  the 
earth  must  be  a  dry  desert ;  as  the  evaporation  firom 
the  ocean  would  not,  under  present  circumstances^ 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  saturated 
state. 

Admitting  all  this  to  be  the  effect  of  vegetation, 
we  must  conclude  that  trees  are  more  powerful  agents 
for  this  purpose  than  any  other  species  of  vegetar 
tion,  since  by  means  of  no  other  kind  of  plants  can 
an  acre  of  sTOund  be  covered  by  so  ereat  a  quan- 
tity of  absomnt  rootlets  or  exhaling  foliage.  It  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  tbat  trees  do  not 
in  ffeneral  prevent  the  growth  of  herbaceous  plants. 
When  trees  are  very  compact,  as  in  a  forest,  there 
is  not  much  undergrowth ;  but  the  amount  of  trans- 
piring foliage  ip  one  of  these  dense  forests  must  be 
immense.  Wnere  trees  are  standing  at  moderate 
distances  apart,  as  in  a  grove  or  an  orchard,  the 
vegetation  und^  them  is  generally  almost  as  abun- 
dant, as  in  umilair  places  unsupplied  with  trees.  If 
a  mere  handful  of  plants  will  orinkuphalfa  pint 
of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  exlude  at  the 
saipe  time  an  equal  quantity  into  the  air,  we  can 
easily  imagine  what  an  immense  quantity  must  be 
exhaled  by  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  country,  and 
how  infinitely  it  must  exceed  the  amount  evaporated 
from  the  same  extent  of  ocean  surfiuse,  dunng  the 
same  time.  If  we  continue  this  process  of  reason- 
ing, we  shall  soon  learn  why  any  large  extent  of 
country  becomes  wasted  by  orought,  when  its  for- 
ests are  destroyed. 

It  becomes  manifest,  from  these  fiusts  and  con- 
siderations, that  any  country  which  is  weU  covered 
with  trees  and  other  vegetation  will  be  more  equal- 
ly and  abundantly  supplied  with  rain,  than  a  coun- 
try similarly  situated  which  is  destitute  of  teees.  In 
the  latter  case,  rains  will  be  produced  chiefly  by 
meteoric  agencies,  they  will  be  more  nearly  perioa- 
ical,  and  come  in  the  shape  of  inundatingtorrents, 
instead  of  frequent  and  gentle  showers.  The  earth 
would  be  periodically  flooded  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  but  the  summers  would  be  visited  with 
fatal  droughts.  But  when  the  earth  is  covered  with 
a  due  proportion  of  forests,  standing  in  those  situa- 
tions in  which  they  will  act  most  favorably  upon  the 
climate,  an  equal  and  uniform  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  preserved  by  the  constant  exhalation 
of  moisture  from  the  foliage  of  the  trees;  and  fire- 
quent  rains  are  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Balfour,  an  English  ootanist,  remarks,  «When 
forests  are  destroyed  as  they  are^  everywhere  in 
America,  with  imprudent  precipitation,  the  streams 
are  everywhere  dried  up,  or  become  less  abundant. 
In  those  mountains  of  Greece  which  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  forests,  the  streams  have  disappear- 
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ed.  The  inoonrideiate  felling  of  woods,  or  the  neg- 
lect to  maintain  them,  has  oooTerted  regions  noted 
for  their  fertility  into  scenes  of  barrenness.  The 
sultry  atmosphere  and  the  drought  of  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands  are  attribntable  to  the  destruction  of 
forests.  It  is  stated  that  in  luve  districts  of  India, 
climate  and  irrigation  have  rapiuy  deteriorated  from 
a  similar  cause,  and  that  the  goyemment  are  now 
vtang  means  to  avert  and  remedy  the  mischief.  In 
wooded  countries  where  the  rains  are  excessiye,  as 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  the  climate  has  been  improved  by 
the  destruction  of  trees.  Gardner  says  that  since 
the  axe  has  been  laid  on  the  dense  forests  surroun- 
ding the  city  of  Bio  Janeiro,  the  climate  has  become 
d^.  In  &ct,  so  much  has  the  quantity  of  nun  di- 
mmished,'that  the  Brarilian  government  was  oblijp- 
ed  to  pass  a  law,  prohibiting  the  felling  of  trees  m 
the  Coircovado  range." 

Dr.  Cleghom  remarks,  ''that  the  conservation  of 
forests  is  unquestionably  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  iB  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  ana  of  many  other  governments. 
The  physical  history  of  every  country  proves  incon- 
te8taoly,that  a  moderate  extent  of  forests,  especial- 
ly on  mountain  slopes,  and  elevated  rocky  ground, 
where  tillage  is  impracticable,  promotes  to  a  hi^h 
degpree  both  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  m- 
terests  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  physical  sound* 
nets  and  productive  resources  of  extensive  countries. 
It  i^pears  that  the  influence  of  forests^  in  a  physi- 
cal, economical  and  hy^enic  point  of  view,  is  deserve 
ing  of  more  complete  mvestigation  than  it  has  yet 
received.  By  felling  trees  which  cover  the  tops 
and  sides  of  mountains,  men  in  every  climate  pre* 
pare  at  once  two  calamities  for  future  generations — 
the  want  of  fuel  and  the  scarcity  of  water." 

If  I  may  quote  from  myself  in  another  journal,  I 
would  not^  assert  that  the  foliage  of  trees  produces 
morehmniditvby  exhalation  than  the  same  amount 
of  foliage  of  neroaceous  plants.  The  latter  are  in- 
deed proportionally  more  active  perhaps  than  the 
leaves  of  trees.  But  a  square  acre  of  ground,  when 
covered  wiih  trees  is  productive  of  a  vastly  greater 
quantity  of  foUage  than  a  square  acre  covert  with 
any  description  of  herbaceous  plimts ;  and  as  the 
roots  of  trees  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soil,  than 
those  of  other  plants,  they  draw  up  the  moisture 
from  a  greater  depth,  and  do  not,  therefore,  in  the 
same  proportion,  exhaust  the  humidity  of  the  sur- 
ftce.  To  this  influence  of  forests  upon  the  humidi- 
ty of  a  climate,  we  may  reasonably  attribute  the  ful- 
ness of  the  streams  in  all  parts  of  this  country  a 
century  ago,  compared  with  their  present  diminish- 
ed bulk,  llus  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
sustained  by  indubitable  proo6.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  account  for  the  increased  frequenc]^  and  se- 
▼eritjr  of  droughts,  and  the  imequal  apportionment 
of  rain,  throughout  the  season,  as  the  woods  have 
disappeared  before  an  increasing  population. 

Humboldt  remarks  (as  quoted  t>y  balfour,)  ^plants 
exhale  water  from  their  leaves,  in  the  first  puce  for 
their  own  benefit.  But  various  important  secondap 
ry  effects  follow  from  this  process.  One  of  these  is 
maintaining  a  suitable  portion  of  humidity  in  the 
air.^  Not  only  do  they  attract  and  condense  the 
motstore  sospended  in  the  air,  and  borne  by  the 
wind  over  the  earth's  surface,  which  falling  fh>m 
their  leaves  keeps  the  ground  below  moist  and  cool ; 
bat  they  can,  by  means  of  their  roots,  pump  it  from 
a  yery  considerable  depth,  and  rusinff  it  into  the 
atmosphere,  difiiue  it  over  the  ftcex>fthe  eoxmtry. 


Trees  by  the  respiration  from  their  leaves,  surround 
themselves  with  air  constantly  cool  and  moist.  They 
also  shelter  the  soil  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun,  and  thus  prevent  the  evaporation  of  water  fur- 
nished by  rains.  In  this  way  tney  contribute  to  the 
copiousness  of  streams." 

The  next  essay  of  the  seriea  will  treat  of  the  el- 
ectric agency  of  trees  and  plants. 


For  tMg  New  England  Fanner. 

THE  HAIB  8VAEX— BLACK  SHAKE. 

Mb.  Editok: — ^I  have  been  quite  interested  in 
one  of  the  articles  published  in  your  January  num- 
ber, entiUed  "The  Hair  Snake ;"  the  account  of  Mr. 
Gage  exactiy  corroborates  m^  previous  observa- 
tions, and  the  established  opimons  of  various  per- 
sons. 

^  Some  years  since  I  saw  a  score  or  more  of  these 
tiny  reptiles  interlaced  like  network,  and  moving 
on  the  surface  of  a  little  patch  of  water ;  on  ex- 
pressing my  astonishment  at  the  number,  and  ask- 
ing where  they  came  from,  I  was  informed  that 
''people  say  that  crickets  produce  them." 

A  few  months  since,  I  was  engaged  in  the  exca- 
vation of  a  well,  and  f^equentlv  found  in  the  morn- 
ing many  crickets  which  had  fallen  into  the  exca- 
vation in  the  night.  My  attention  was  directed  to 
a  cricket  which  had  been  injured  in  some  way,  and 
a  portion  of  its  abdomen  was  torn  away,  showing  a 
whitish  thread-like  substance,  and  remembering  tiie 
remarks  that  crickets  were  the  parents  of  tiie liair 
snake,  I  took  a  small  stick  and  pulled  out  a  bright, 
Uvely  hair  snake  a  litUe  over  a  foot  in  length,  and 
the  cricket  moved  off  seemmgly  none  the  worse  for 
my  operation.  Whether  this  is  a  normal  or  abnor- 
mal change  some  other  one  must  say ;  though  it 
does  not  seem  a  greater  change  than  that  of  a  dis- 
gusting worm  into  a  beautiful  butt^y.  Novr  will 
you  let  me  know  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  a  black 
snake  with  a  white  ring  about  its  neck,  and  said  to 
be  poisonous  P  I  have  always  thought  this  said 
animal  a  mvth,  and  of  course  poisonous  if  it  should 
bite  one,  till  last  season  I  found  a  little  black  snake, 
about  six  inches  long,  and  as  large  as  a  good  sized 
knitting-nedle,having  a  distincUy  markea  white  ring 
around  its  neck.  It  seemed  extremely  active,  and 
resembled  the  black  snake  in  every  thing  but  the 
white  rin^  and  its  small  size.  So  hereafter  I  vrill 
not  question  the  &ct  of  their  being  such  reptiles, 
and  of  course  must  believe  in  their  venom, 

o.  8.  s. 


The  Gonoobb  Gaape.— I  saw  in  the  Country 
GenUanana,  notice  of  the  Concord  and  Isabella 
grapes,  in  regard  to  their  time  of  ripening.  As  there 
appears  to  be  so  much  difference  in  different  locali- 
ties, I  tiiought  I  would  ^ve  you  the  result  of  mine. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  them  a  fur  trial  My 
Concord  and  Isabella  are  standing  ten  feet  apart; 
they  have  the  same  cultivation  and  exposure.  The 
Isabella  is  six  years  old  and  the  Concord  four. 
They  both  gave  good  crops  the  past  season.  The 
Concord  gave  fourteen  pounds,  and  was  ten  days 
^fflier  than  the  Isabella.  Some  of  the  bunches 
were  nearly  equal  to  the  outlines  in  the  Cinrnfry 
GenUeman.     The  Concord  promises  well,  being 

Serfectly  hardy  and  a  good  bearer.  It  will,  without 
oubt,  be  the  grape  to  cultivate  as  far  north  as 
Oswego.-^.  WOEDBN,  Minetto,  Oswego   Co.— 
ICatif^  GtfUUman. 
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MB.  EOSSFALL'S  ST8TEU  OF  DAIST 

FEEDDTO.   - 

The  inquiriefl  recently  made  in  the  Farmer,  by 
Bir.  Baldwin,  for  further  information  in  respect  to 
the  system  of  dairy  feeding  adopted  by  Mr.  Hors- 
fall,  of  whose  report  we  gave  a  brief  synopsis  some 
time  since,  reminds  us  of  a  resolution  then  formed 
to  revert  again  to  this  subject ;  as  we  felt  at  the 
time  little  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  our  attempt 
to  give  in  a  single  column  the  main  facts  of  a  re- 
port or  statement  that  would  fill  about  a  dozen  of 
the  long  columns  of  our  weekly  sheet. 

It  was  bean  meal,  and  not  <*bran  meal,*^  that  we 
spoke  of  as  being  given  to  the  cows  in  proportion 
to  their  yield  of  milk.  Our  corre8p<mdent,  also, 
uses  the  words,  "best  calculated  to  produce  rich 
milk,"  instead  of  our  expression,  ^'necessary  to  his 
purposes" — an  essential  difference,  when  one  of 
those  purposes  was  carefully  stated  to  be  beef-mak- 
ing. But,  in  these  hst  times,  we  are  all  liable  to 
habits  of  hasty  reading. 

By  referring  to  our  statement,  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
see  that  the  bran  is  mixed  with  the  rape-cake,  bean 
straw,  &e.,  before  the  mass  is  steamed,  and  that 
the  bean  meal  is  added  on  its  being  fed  out  To 
show  Mr.  Horsfall's  estimation  of  the  value  of  bnm 
and  of  bean  straw,  we  will  copy  his  analysis  of  each, 
with  some  of  his  observations  upon  these  articles. 


BEAN  STRAW. 

Moistaro : 14.47 

Albuminous  matter. 16.88 

Oil  or  fatter  matter S.28 

Woody  fibre Sft.84 

^areh,  gum,  &o. 81 68 

Mineral  matten 9.48 

Total .100.00 


BRAN. 

Hoistore 13.86 

Oil 6.66 

Albuminous  matter J8.80 

Ash,  (60  per  oenU  phoa- 

phorio  aeid) 6.11 

Oilier  ooDStitttenti 61.66 


Total 100.00 


"Bean  straw,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "is  dry  and  unpalata- 
ble when  uncooked ;  by  the  process  of  steaming  it 
becomes  soft  and  pulpy,  emits  an  agreeable  odor, 
and  imparts  flavor  and  relish  to  the  mess.  In  albu- 
minous matter,  which  is  especially  valuable  fbr 
milch  cows,  it  has  nearly  double  the  proportion  con- 
tained in  meadow  [field]  hay.  Bran  ako  under- 
goes a  great  improvement  in  its  flavor  by  steaming, 
and  it  is  probably  improved  in  its  convertibility  as 
food ;  it  contains  about  14  per  cent,  of  albumen, 
and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  nearly  3 
per  cent  of  it£  whole  substance  being  of  this  ma- 
terial The  properties  of  rape-cake  are  well  known ; 
the  published  analysis  gives  it  s  large  proportion 
(nearly  30  per  cent.)  of  albumen ;  it  is  rich  in  phos- 
phates and  also  in  oiL" 

In  another  connection,  Mr.  H.  remarks :  "I  ad- 
duce these  calculations  in  corroboration  of  my 
proposition  that  food  rich  in  albumen  has  a  more 
especial  value  fbr  the  production  of  milk  than  for 
&ttening  or  beef-making."  Again,  he  says:  "I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  efficiency  of  bean  meal 
in  increasing  the  quantity  of  butter.    I  learn  also, 


from  observant  dairymen  who  milk  their  own  cows, 
and  carry  their  butter  to  market,  that  their  baskets 
are  never  so  well  filled  as  when  their  cows  feed  on 
green  clover,  which,  as  dry  material,  is  nearly  as 
rich  in  albumen  as  beans.  I  am  also  told  by  those 
who  have  used  green  rape  plant,  that  it  produces 
milk  rich  in  butter.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
albuminous  matter  is  the  most  essential  element  in 
the  food  of  the  milch  cow,  and  that  any  deficiency 
in  the  supply  <^  this  will  be  attended  with  loss  of 
condition,  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  qual- 
ity of  her  milk."      ' 

Rape'cake  is  made  from  the  seed  of  an-  edible- 
rooted  plant,  called  rape.  The  root  is  white  and 
carrot-shaped,  but  does  not  grow  as  large  as  the 
carrot  usually  does.  Rape-cake  is  the  refuse  re- 
maining after  the  (m1  has  been  expressed,  firom  the 


rape,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  eo2e-seed« 
It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  some  por- 
tion of  albuminous  matter,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  oil.  In  Yorkshire  and  Linccrfnshire,  England, 
about  uxteen  bushels  per  acre  is  used,  as  amanure, 
and  in  wet  seasons,  brings  heavy  crops. 

JiUnimen  is  the  name  given  by  chemisti  to  the 
glossy  liquid  which  forms  the  iMie  of  an  ^g,  and 
is  nearly  identical  with  the  gluten  of  vegetables, 
or  that  substance  in  flour  of  which  paste  Is  made. 

Fhosphiorus  is  manufactured  from  bones ;  it  is  a 
solid  substance,  reseml^g  fine  wax,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  color ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  takes  fire 
spontaneously,  and  bums  with  a  pale,  blue  flame, 
scarcely  visible  except  in  the  dark.  When  heated 
it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame  and  in- 
tense light,  and  sends  off  dense  white  fumes — ^these 
fumes  are  phosphoric  add,  and  are  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  burning  phosphorus  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere.  If  you  bum  a  litUe  plxMk 
phorus  under  a  tumbler  the  white  fbmes  will  con- 
dense on  the  inside  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
which  speedily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
runs  to  a  liquid.  That  liquid  \»  very  sour  and  cor- 
rosive, and  is  phosphoric  oekL  This  add  will  com- 
bine with  potash,  lime,  &c,  and  fbrms  phosphaUSf 
and  in  these  states  of  combination  it  exists  in  soils 
and  manures,  and  enters  into  plants. 

'Of  the  MUd  there  are  three*  distinct  geoeza. 
The  Polish  millet,  cultivated  in  Poland,  the  com- 
mon millet  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  in  England 
and  United  States,  and  the  great  or  Indian  millet, 
cultivated  in  India,  Italy,  and  now  in  America." 
The  Egyptian  millet  which  you  spoke  of.  we 
think  must  be  the  great  or  Indian  millet  We 
have  it  dried  and  hung  up  in  our  seed-room,  as  also 
the  common  millet.  The  latter  is  a  frequent  crop  in 
this  State.  It  is  excellent  both  as  a  green  fodder, 
or  to  be  cured  for  hay. 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions more  minutely,  if  our  spaoe  would  permit. 
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THB  ERIOHTOV  FIHX  STBAWBEBXT. 


Thia  i«  a  new  leedling,  origiuted  three  ot  fbnr 
ye»n  agO)  b;  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  the  origiuttor  of 
ScOTT^  SEEDLHf  o.  OuT  engnTuig  wu  made  from 
a  drawing  of  a  plant  which  ma  selected  without 
any  care,  and  had  b«en  carried  id  the  hand  a  long 
distance.  It  ii  fiu  from  a  fair  representation  of 
the  frnit.  We  visited  the  gronnda  of  Mr.  Scott 
lait  season,  and  from  the  appearance  of  this  itraw- 
berrj,  under  hit  oaltintim,  we  can  recommend  it 
at  one  of  the  beat  varietiet,  for  sice  and  bearing, 
and  superior  b  Oaror  to  mott  others.  The  fruit  is 
large,  frequently  measuring  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  Satiish  conical,  of  a  bright  scarlet  col- 
or, and  the  larger  ^>ecimeiu  are  often  marked  with 


a  deep  suture,  diving  them  into  two  mieqnal  part*. 
The  flesh  is  Tery  hard,  and  the  berries  bear  trana- 
portation  better  than  any  other  Tariety  we  hare 
erer  seen.  The  planb  are  remarkably  strong,  and 
bear  their  fruit  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground 
that  no  niDlching  would  be  necessary  to  keep  it 
from  the  dirt  The  Brighton  Kne  is  also  very 
prolific  and  in  every  reapeot  deaerres  to  take  a 
high  rank  among  the  newvarietiea  of  tiiis  delidons 
fruit.  As  the  season  is  near  at  hand  for  traniplant* 
ing  ttrawberries,  those  who  ate  deairons  to  procure 
the  best  varieties  will  do  well  to  examine  the  merile 
of  the  one  so  imperfectly  represented  by  our  eO' 
glaring. 
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For  this  New  Bngtand  Farmer. 

PORTABLE  WINDMILLS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^Your  Maine  coirespondent,  ''A. 
S.,"  inquires  after  "portable  windmills.'^  Mr.  £•  A. 
Howard,  of  this  village,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  who 
has  had  much  experience  m  mills  propelled  by 
wind,  recently  showed  me  a  model  of  a  portable 
mill,  which  my  judgment  tells  me  is  of  great  prom- 
ise. The  simpucity  of  its  construction  is  admirable 
— ^rery  compact — adapted  either  to  the  upright  or 
circular  saw,  pumping,  threshing,  or  any  of  the 
multitudinous  uses  to  which  the  farmer  and  me- 
chanic can  profitably  put  such  a  machine.  Its 
&n8,  when  spread,  extend  sufficiently  to  gife  great 
power  to  the  saw  or  thresher,  ^et  are  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  unshipped  and  the  machine  housed  in 
an  inconsiderable  space  of  time ;  and  can  be  quite 
as  easily  rigged  ana  put  in  motion.  A  man  or  boy 
of  ordinary  intelligence  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  conduct  all  its  operations.  It  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  witn  the  &cib'ty  of  a  wheelbarrow. 
Mr.  Howard  is  not  a  professional  inventor,  nor  is 
he  at  all  anxious  to  appear  as  one  before  the  pub- 
lic, though  to  facilitate  nis  business  he  has  built 
and  improved  upon  many  machines  used  by  me- 
chanics. He  employs  in  his  work  a  steam  engine 
of  six  horsepower,  and  a  windmill  of  his  own  con- 
struction, yet  in  point  of  economy,  gives  his  prefer- 
ence decidedly  to  the  latter ;  and  mm  what  1  know 
of  mechanics,  think  him  right.  0 

1  beJieve  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  your 
correspondent,  "A.  S.,*'  or  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  who  desire  a  windmill  at  once  simple,  por- 
table and  efficient,  nor  yet  costing  too  much,  to  write 
Mr.  H.,  or  call  on  him  personally.  He  is  about 
securing  hiif  invention  by  "letters  patent,"  and 
would  Build  to  order  his  machines— nio  it  in  the 
most  reliable  manner,  for  a  moderate  price,  to  op- 
erate in  the  most  satisfisujtory  manner. 

T.  N  Jones. 

J^orik  Eeadtng,  Mass.,  Feb.  23, 1857. 

Bemabi^^— The  above  is  an  advertisment  worth 
a  moderately  priced  windmill  to  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  yet  we  give  it  a  place  here  with  cheer- 
fulness, because  we  desue  to  see  such  a  mill  as  Mr. 
Jones  describes  in  common  use  on  our  farms. 
There  ought  to  be  a  mill  so  constructed  as  to  be 
attached  to  our  bams,  throwing  their  wings  out  from 
the  top,  and  giving  power  to  cut  the  hay,  grind  the 
com,  tum  the  grindstone  and  even  to  thresh  if  re- 
quired.   

Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricultube.— A 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  held  at  the  State  House,  on  Wednesday 
(2oth  inst)  to  consider  the  resolutions  passed  at  a 
late  meeting  of  citizens  with  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  State  Agricultural  Society.  A 
full  and  free  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  Hon.  IL  C.  Winthrop  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  relation  to  the  past  history  and  the  objects 
of  the  State  Society,  and  generously  pledged  it  for 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  an  exhi- 
bition, should  it  be  decided  to  hold  one  this  year. 
The  following  motion  was  then  adopted : 


Voted,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  hold  a  State  Cattle  Show  and  A^cultu- 
ral  Fair  sometime  in  the  month  of  September  or 
October,  and  that  a  Committee  of  Arrangements 
be  now  appointed,  with  authority  to  fix  upon  a  time 
and  place  tor  holding  the  same,  provided  a  sufficient 
guaranty  fund  is  pledged  to  denay  the  expenses. 

A  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed.  It  con* 
sists  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Samuel  Chandler,  John 
Brooks,  Geo.  Marston,  Wm.  G.  Lewis,  Moses  New- 
ell and  Thomas  J.  Field. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 

IHG. 

[BiPOBf  BD  roB  f  HB  Fabhbb  BT  H.  E.  BOOKirBU.] 

The  Eighth  of  the  series  of  meetings  of  the  Le^ 
ij^tive  Agricultural  Society  was  held  Tuesday  eve- 
ning.  Subject  for  discussion,  '<Fabm  Implements." 

Chables  L;  Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Agriculture,  was  called  on  to 
preside.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
some  of  the  special  topics  which  he  thought  would 
naturally  come  before  them.  There  was  scarcely 
anything,  he  said,  in  which  so  great  advance  had 
been  made  in  practical  agriculture  as  in  what  is 
called  agricultural  mechanics.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  great  progress  has  been  made  over 
the  ancients  in  bringing  the  inorganic  forces  of  na- 
ture, the  wind,  water  and  steam,  to  bear,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  agricultural  mechanics.  It  was  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Christ,  before  a 
simple  water-wheel  was  invented.  The  wind-mill 
was  not  introduced  into  Europe  tiU  the  eleventh 
century.  But  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
the  progress  of  agricultural  mechanics  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly great ;  and  much  of  this  progress  in  this 
country  has  been  brought  about  by  the  ingenuity, 
enteiprise  and  constant  energy  of  Massachusetts 
mechanics.  Many  of  the  improvements  in  the 
plow  were  doubtless  suggested  by  the  early  experi- 
ments made  in  this  State,  although  it  is  true  that 
many  improvements  were  also  made,  nearly  simul- 
taneously, by  English  mechanics.  The  substitution 
of  iron  for  wooden  plows  is  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  at  quite  as  early  a  day  in  thii^  country 
as  in  England.  But,  vrithin  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  in  improvement 
has  been  greater.  Something  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  amount  of  manu&ctures  for  agricultural 
purposes  has  increased  is  shown  by  the  "Statistics 
of  Industry,''  for  Massachusetts,  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  1845,  the  value  of  the  shovels,  spades, 
forks  and  hoes  manufactured  was  $275,212;  and 
in  1855  it  was  $894,515.  The  value  of  plows  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  aside  from  those 
enumerated,  was,  in  1845,  $121,691 ;  in  1855  it 
was  $763,980.  One  of  the  noticeable  features  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements,  is  the  concentration  of 
that  maQufacture  in  few  hands*    Whether  that 
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ehangeyand  others  that  hare  been  introduced,  is  an 
improyement,  would  be  matters  for  the  meeting 
to  consider. 

Mr.  HowAKD,  of  the  Cvlthator,  thought  the 
improrements  in  agriculture,  for  the  last  half  cen 
tury,  were>  to  a  very  great  degree,  owing  to  the  ad- 
iranoe  in  mechanical  science  generally,  and  its  spe- 
dal  application  to  agricultural  implements.  Jethro 
Wood,  of  N.  Y.,  and  Newbold,  of  N.  J.,  took  out 
patents  for  cast  iron  plows  simultaneously.  They 
were  ridiculed  by  many  farmers  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  who  called  them  "pot-metal  plows." 
Their  plows  were  short,  and  were  well  calculated 
to  break  up  the  soil,  but  not  fitted  to  bury  the  sod 
so  that  it  would  decompose.  Mr.  Howard  thought 
more  was  due  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  for  the  improvement  in 
plows  than  to  any  other  source.  They  instituted 
plowing  matches,  and  offered  premiums  for  excel- 
lence in  plowing ;  and  thus  the  attention  of  makers 
of  plows  was  turned  to  their  specnal  adaption  to 
particdar  purposes.  It  is*as  necessary  to  have  dif- 
feren^lows  for  different  soils,  or  for  different  pur- 
poses, as  to  have  a  variety  of  tools  for  any  other 
species  of  labor.  The  lighter  class  of  agricultural 
implements  which  are  made  in  New  England,  are 
superior  to  any  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
But  we  need  a  plow  of  a  different  pattern  for  hard 
land.  Our  mechanics  should  tarn  their  attention 
to  that  want.  The  English  and  Scottish  plows  for 
clayey  soil  are  superior  to  ours.  As  we  have  a  bet- 
ter system  of  mechanical  operations  and  labor  gen- 
erally than  any  other  portion  of  our  country,  we 
ought  to  retain  our  present  position  as  the  manu- 
&cturers  of  agricultural  implements  for  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  use  of  mowing  and  reaping  ma^ 
chines  will  doubtless  become  very  general  where 
the  land  is  adapted  to  them. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PaocTOSy  of  Danvers,  spoke  partic- 
ularly of  the  Miehigan  plow,  which  turns  a  double 
furrow,  being  in  his  opinion  superior  to  any  he  had 
used.  It  leaves  the  soil  of  turf  land  in  a  condition 
that  it  can  be  harrowed  without  disturbing  the  sod. 
On  old  land  that  has  no  turf  to  be  turned  under,  a 
side-hill  plow  is  found  most  popular  among  the 
£urmers  in  Essex  county.  Considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  mowing  machine  in  that 
county.  Bepeated  experiments  have  been  made 
there  to  test  the  comparative  excellence  of  differ- 
ent machines.  Manny's  machine  has  generally 
proved  the  best  One  acre  of  grass  has  been  cut 
by  one  pair  of  horses  and  one  man  in  forty  minutes, 
yielding  two  tons  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  shown 
there  satisfactorily,  that,  with  one  pair  of  horses, 
when  they  have  been  properly  trained,  ten  acres  of 
grass,  producing  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  can 
be  cut  in  a  day.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
grasscanbeoutfor  fifty  cents  an  acre.  There  are 
some  oljections  made  to  the  Michigan  plow — ^that 


it  gets  out  of  order,  &c  But  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  principle,  but  of  the  material  of  which  the 
plow  is  made.  Mr.  Proctor  wished  to  give  his  tes- 
timony especially  in  fkvor  of  these  two  implements 
•^the  Michigan  plow  and  the  mowing  machine. 

Hon.  J.  W  Bbooks,  of  Princeton,  doubted  wheth- 
er there  had  been  as  much  improvement  in  plows, 
aU  things  considered,  as  some  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve. He  thought  he  used  to  know  plows  that 
would  work  as  easily  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  as  those 
that  are  now  made.  The  queation  is,  whether  the 
plow  shall  turn  the  furrow  flat,  or  whether  it  shall 
pulverize  the  land.  The  latter  kind  of  plow — the 
short,  rather  blunt  plow — ^is  the  better,  because,  as 
it  pulverizes  the  soil,  it  leaves  the  sod  so  that  it  will 
thoroughly  decompose.  When  he  plowed  one  por- 
tion of  a  field,  turning  the  furrows  flat,  and  another 
portion  with  a  Michigan  plow,  he  saw  a  great  dif- 
ference in  &vor  of  the  latter,  both  in  the  crop,  and 
ii^e  thorough  decomposition  of  the  sods. 

Mr.  Dyer,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Agriculture,  was  caUed  up  by  the  chairman.  He 
said  he  thought  fiumers,  throughout  the  country, 
should  be  grateful  to  Massachusetts  for  what  she 
has  done  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. But  there  is  room  for  still  greater  improve- 
ment. He  doubted  whether  some  implement  would 
not  be  yet  made  for  moving  and  pulverizing  the 
soil,  which  will  supersede  the  use  of  the  plow.  He 
inquired  why  it  is  that  farmers  are  so  slow  to  adopt 
many  of  the  improvements  that  are  made.  Mechan- 
ics are  quick  to  see,  and  ready  to  adopt  anything 
that  will  fiioilitate  their  operations.  Mowing  ma- 
chines .have  not  been  much  introduced  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  Michigan  plow  has  been  used  some ;  but 
on  the  stony  land  of  that  State,  it  is  found  to  break 
easily,  and  has  not  met  with  general  approvaL  Mr. 
D.WBS  then  asked  to  explain  the  operation  of  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Ayers,  of  Hartford,  by  which  cat- 
Ue,  by  their  own  weight,  in  steppmg  on  a  platform, 
draw  water  for  themselves  to  drink.  A  few  min- 
utes were  occupied  in  explaining  the  apparatus,  and 
its  utility  seemed  to  be  apparent,  while  its  simplici- 
ty excited  admiration.  It  was  stated  that  the  weight 
of  a  common  sized  cow  was  sufficient  to  draw  water 
from  a  depth  of  thirty-six  feet 

Mr.  Leanbeb  Wetherell  spoke  of  some  of  the 
experiments  made  in  England,  in  order  to  meas- 
ure the  force  required  to  move  plows  in  the  soil. 
It  is  plain  that  a  heavy  plow  requires  more  force 
than  a  light  one.  In  some  instances,  it  has  been 
fbund  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  force  required  in 
plowing  is  required  to  draw  the  plow  on  the  sur 
&ce  of  the  ground.  It  is  therefore  of  importance 
to  use  a  lighter  plow.  By  experiments,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  resistance  is  not  greater  when  the 
team  moves  quickly,  than  when  it  moves  slowly ; 
and  this  is  an  argument  in  &vor  of  a  quick  team. 
He  did  not  think  that  a  large  amount  of  muscle  was 
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required  for  a  stroDg  teanu  He  did  not  belieye  the 
plow  would  go  out  of  use  in  his  day,  though  it  is 
baieiy  possible.  The  axe  was  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
he  claimed  for  Massachusetts  the  credit  of  making 
the  best  axes  that  are  used  in  the  country.  Carta 
were  next  spoken  of,  and  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive excellence  of  carts  with  narrow  or  wide  wheels 
was  considered.  He  thought  the  narrow  wheeled 
carts-  better,  because  they  were  so  much  lighter. 
Clumsy,  heavy  implements  of  all  kinds  should  give 
place  to  lighter  ones  where  it  is  practicable.  The 
Michigan  plows  had  fiuled  to  meet  with  favor  at 
the  West 

Mr.  Wabd,  of  Orange,  said  the  reason  that  the 
plows  taken  to  the  West  &iled,  was  because  there 
is  no  grit  in  the  soil  to  scour  the  plows  and  keep 
them  bright.  The  steel  plow,  used  there,  keeps 
smooth  more  easily  in  that  soil,  and  therefore  they 
are  the  only  plows  used.  The  Michigan  plow  tus 
then  spoken  of  as  being  superior  to  any,  for  general 
use,  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Pabsons,  of  Ludlow,  said  the  farmers  in  his 
vicinity  were  satisfied  that  the  old-fashioned  Hart- 
ford plow  was  the  best  they  had  ever  used.  The 
plow  should  be  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied;  and  as  the  soil  in  Ludlow  and  vicinity 
is  hard,  the  short,  Hartford  plow  is  much  preferred ; 
and  though  the  Michigan  plow  has  been  used  there, 
it  is  not  found  well  adapted  to  the  soiL  Mr.  P. 
Dreferred  a  wide-wheeled  cart,  and  he  had  used  both 
Kinds.  He  had  never  seen  a  mowing  machine  in 
bis  town  ;  and  the  soil  is  so  filled  up  with  small  flat 
stones,  that  he  did  not  think  they  could  be  used 
profitably  there.  But  where  the  surikce  is  smooth, 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  prove  of  great  value. 
As  to  the  hesitancy  with  which  fieurmers  accept  new 
machines,  he  said  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
fiu^tthat  they  are  generally  men  who  have  no  money 
to  spend  for  mere  experiments.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  vast  improvements  had  been  made  in  agricul- 
tural implements;  the  hoe,  for  instance,  has  been 
vastly  improved,  and  he  hoped  that  the  wealthy 
who  have  money  to  use  in  experiments,  would  con- 
tinue to  test  machines,  and  then  let  the  common 
farmers  have  the  benefit  of  the  results. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BUCE3CINSTEB,  of  the  Ploughman, 
said  that  if  he  is  a  public  benefiuitor  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
he  is  also  one  who  enables  us  to  accomplish  as 
much  in  one  hour  as  we  did  in  two  before.  Several 
of  the  new  kinds  of  machines  now  coming  before 
the  public  were  spoken  of.  The  Com  Shelling  ma^ 
chine  was  spoken  of  as  good ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  machine  will  milk  cows 
welL  The  com  planting  machine  had  been  used 
by  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  regretted  that  he  did  so^ 
because  the  com  did  not  come  up  well  and  evenly. 

Mr.  Pbociob  wanted  to  hear  something  of  the 


mowing  machine  which  took  the  premium  ofiezed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  A^cultnre. 

Mr.  Flint  replied  that  the  name  of  the  person 
who  entered  the  successful  machine  was  Heath,  of 
Ohio,  and  it  was  operated  by  a  Mr.  Henderson. 
The  whole  of  the  experiments  in  reference  to  mow* 
ing  machines  would  appear  in  his  report  to  the 
Legislature  in  a  few  days,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  speak  of  them  now. 

Mr.  Blake,  of  Boston,  questioned  whether  a 
proper  test  would  show  that  the  plows  of  fifty 
years  ago  were  equal  to  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  great  reason  why  the  comparison  is  thought 
to  be  so  favorable  for  the  old  plow  is,  that  less  was 
required  of  plows  then  than  now.  He  had  tried 
the  Michigan  plow  in  aU  kinds  of  soils,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
farmer,  since  with  the  same  power  you  can  go  deep- 
er, and  the  land  is  in  as  good  tilth  the  first  year  as 
it  is  the  second  with  any  other  plow.  He  tiiought 
it  could  be  made  to  plow  stony  land  by  umply  re- 
moving the  small,  forward  plow,  then  they  will  be 
good  plows  to  cover  up  stubble,  com  stalks,  fl  any 
thing  else.  He  liked  a  side-hill  plow  also.  One 
advantage  is  that  so  far  as  the  plowing  is  begun  it 
is  completed,  and  the  disadvantage  of  carting  ma- 
nure across  any  plowed  land  will  be  obviated. 

Mr.  HoWABD  thought  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple with  regard  to  the'  value  of  plows  were  bsBed 
too  much  on  the  results  in  connection  with  the 
narrowlocality  where  they  had  used  them.  There 
was  no  question  that  plows  which  would  work  well 
in  some  soils  will  not  do  any  thing  in  others.  As 
to  the  relative  value  of  ancient  or  modem  plows, 
he  thought  the  fact  that  earth  will  adhere  more  to 
a  wooden  shovel  than  to  an  iron  one  would  indicate 
to  any  person  that  a  modem  iron  plow  must  woriL 
more  easily  than  a  wooden  one. 

Mr.  Bbooks  still  contended  that  a  wooden  shovel 
would  work  easier  than  an  iron  or  a  steel  one,  in 
most  circumstances,  because  there  is  less  friction 
between  the  wood  and  soil  than  between  iron  or 
steel  and  the  soil  Every  body  concedes  that  a 
wooden  shod  sled  runs  eauer  than  an  iron  shod  one, 
and  a  steel  shod  one  easier  than  iron. 

Mr.  BucsHiNffiER  inquired  where  the  compara- 
tive friction  of  wood  and  iron,  in  sleds,  had  been 
tested. 

•Mr.  Bbooks  replied  that  nobody  would  dispute 
the  fact  that  a  wooden  sled  run  easier  on  bare 
ground  than  an  iron  one.  Without  any  very 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  question,  the  matter 
was  dropped,  and  the  subject  for  the  next  meeting 
was  announced  to  be,  "Farming  in  Niew  England 
and  the  West,"    Adjoumed. 


Nbveb  8AT  Die. — If  you  can't  succeed  at  one 
business,  trv  another.  If  vou  fiul  as  a  cobbler,  en- 
ter yourself  as  a  member  of  Congress.    In  short,  do 
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ftnythmg  but  take  to  despair.  Wben  Monsieur 
JoiUe  presented  his  picture  of  "  Moses  crossing  the 
Red  Sea,"  the  eorate  of  the  Louvre  threatens  to 
kick  it  out  doors.  Did  that  dishearten  him  9  Not 
at  alL  He  went  home,  added  a  little  chrome  yel- 
low to  it,  saTe  it  a  new  name,  "  Cssar  crossing  the 
Rubicon/"  and  sold  it  in  less  than  a  month  to  the 
flame  curate  for  ten  thousand  francs.  Here  we  see 
the  adirantage  of  **  never  ^ving  up.^  Had  Mon- 
■iear  JolHe  been  like  most  men,  the  insult  he  first 
met  wi^  on  the  first  going  round  to  '*  the  National 
Gallery,"  would  have  resulted  in  a  shilling's  worth 
of  prussic  acid.  But  he  wasn't  like  most  men,  and 
the  consequence  is  he  has  become  a  lion  of  the  first 
magnitude.  When  similarly  situated,  "go  thou 
and  do  likewise." 


Fbr  tke  New  BngUmd  Former, 

WILL  IT  HOT  PAT  TO  KEEP  HEHS 
WARM  nr  WIHTER? 

Mb.  Editob  : — Since  the  hen  fever  has  subsided, 
we  hear  much  less  from  the  poultry-yard.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  during  that  time  brought  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  profit  was  derived  from 
keeping  hens.  My  experience  for  a  number  of 
Tears  proved  to  me  the  contrary.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  alsohddy  necessary  to  have  fimcy  hen-houses, 
fancy  nests,  &o,f  or  fancy  breeds  to  occupy  them. 
These  are  very  gratifying  to  the  eye,  and  if  a  per- 
son has  plenty  of  time  and 'money,  are  all  very 
well;  but  lam  not* sure  that  '*Miss  Biddie"  full^ 
appreciates  them,  or  that  her  egg^laymg  propensi- 
ties are  more  profitably  developed  therein,  than  in 
more  homely  places,  provideil  always  that  her 
comfort  and  convenience  are  as  duly  eared  for. 
Hens  cannot  be  expected  to  lay  in  winter  verv  lib- 
endly,  if  at  all,  unless  in  warm  (juarters,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  variety  of  food.  Neither  do  I  find  that 
profit  increases  with  numbers.  A  flock  of  twelve 
pay  me  better  than  one  of  twice  that  number. 

*I  keep  nine  in  my  bam  cellar,  where  it  is  suffi- 
ciently fight,  and  nothing  freezes.  They  have  a 
variety  of  food,  but  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  that, 
as  I  have  never  kept  one ;  it  is  small,  however, 
compared  with  their  profit.  The  kind  I  have,  is 
the  6lack  Chune,  although  not  full  blood  i  many  of 
them  have  double,  or  five  toes ;  their  legs  are  black, 
the  bottoms  of  the  feet  only  being  yellow.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  nve  you  a  short  statement 
of  them.  In  the  spring  I  dispose  of  all  except  a 
few  hens  for  raising  chickens.  Last  spring,  I  set  a 
hen  upon  thirteen  eggs ;  they  were  all  hatched  in 
May ;  eleven  were  puTlets.  In  September  some  of 
these  commenced  laying.  From  this  time  to  the 
last  of  December,  I  sold  from  these  pullets  and  two 
old  hens,  (besides  using  what  were  needed  in  the 
family,)  46  dozens,  for  $11,61  cents,  which  gives 
the  average  price  per  dozen  a  fraction  over  25  cents. 
During  the  month  of  January,  1857,  one  dozen  was 
used,  and  I  sold  18  dozens  for  $5,04  cents,  being 
28  cents  per  dozen.  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  these 
are  good  returns  for  five  months,  and  I  am  sure  my 
success  resulted  from  keepmg  them  in  so  warm  a 
place,  for  I  am  certain  no  nen  of  mine  would  have 
ventured  to  lay  an  egg  in  January,  if  she  had  seen 
the  thermometer,  which  hung  on  the  other  comer 
of  my  bam. 

Now  will  it  not  pay  to  keep  hens  warm  in  winter, 
when  eggs  are  scarce,  and  demand  the  highest 
prices?  East  Chelmsfosd. 


EZTBACTS  AHS  KEFLIBS. 

WHAT  IB  THE  BEST  CHUBNp 

I  have  the  past  season  made  fifty-eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  butter,  and  chnraed  most  of  it 
myself,  and  all,  in  one  of  CrowelFs  thermometer 
chums.  I  have  tried  other  kinds,  and  find  this 
preferable  to  any  thing  else  I  have  examined.  But 
still,  the  labor  is  tedious. 

I  purpose  to  continue  in  the  butter*making  bus- 
iness, and  to  strive  to  get  up  an  article. to  suit  those 
of  your  city  who  prefer  butter  to  "something  that 
has  a  strong  resemblance  to  it** 

As  you  are  a  friend  to  improvement,  especially 
agricmtural,  I^ thought  when  I  told  you  my  intent 
you  would  write  and  inform  me  of  some  chum  so 
constracted,  and  the  most  convenient  power  to  at- 
tach to  the  same,  that  would  save  that  of  my  own 
right  arm.  If  you  will  do  so,  when  I  have  suffi- 
ciently tested  the  same,  I  will  inform  you  of  my 
experience  of  its  utility. 

One  year  &»),  I  sent  to  Nourse  &  Co.  for  No. 
2  Improved  Efiglish  Seed  Sower  and  Wheel  Hoe, 
and  found  them  both  to  work  admirably.  I  wish 
alsb  to  obtain  a  large  Michigan,  or  double  swivel 
plow.  Will  you  inform  me  of  the  price  F  also  at 
what  pobt  and  price  a  small  number  of  frdl  blood 
Cotswold  sheep  may  be  obtained. 

Some  time  since  an  inquiry  was  made  in  the 
Farmar  if  a  wom  out-meadow  could  be  made  pro- 
ductive by  pasturing  it  a  few  years  with  sheep.  I 
have  ninety  or  one  hundred  acres  of  pasture,  and 
have,  at  different  times,  turned  four  ana  eight  acres 
of  old  mowing  into  pasture,  for  six  or  seven  vears, . 
and  then  back  to  mowing,  together  with  old  pas- 
ture that  never  had  been  mowed ;  and  in  each  and 
every  instance  found  the  fieece  like  that  of  my 
Saxony  sheep,  all  of  which  I  have  sold,  too  short 
to  be  remunerative. 

Soil  like  mine,  which  is  neither  sandy  or  clayey, 
but  that  of  common  loom,  must  in  either  case  be 
broken  and  re-seeded  in  order  to  answer  any  pur- 
pose for  mowing.  8.  P.  L 

Wait^idd,  Fib.,  1857. 

Remabks. — ^We  cannot  inform  you  what  chum 
is  the  best ;  we  have  often  heard  Fyler^s  spoken  of 
in  high  terms.  We  have  seen  a  littie  dog  or  sheep 
power,  made  of  the  best  materials,  which  is  said 
to  answer  for  churning  admirably.  One  of  the 
Western  New  York  dairymen  once  informed  us 
that  he  had  used  it  for  many  years,  and  used  it  by 
cosset  power,  and  that  nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

A  large  double  swivel  plow  will  cost  $19,00. 

We  cannot  tell  you  where  the  Cotswold  sheep 
are  to  be  found.  

OABOET. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^While  reading  your  paper,  I 
have  noticed  several  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  garget  in  the  udders  of  cows.  Perhaps 
mj  mite  may  be  worthy  at  least,  of  perusaL — 
Through  the  first  of  my  farming  operations,  I  was 
very  much  troubled  with  that  disease  about  my 
cows,  and  treated  it  as  a  disease  that  must  be  helped 
or  cured,  but  not  prevented.  Now  I  endeavor  to 
prevent  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  prac- 
ticed giving  my  cows  meal  composed  of  beans  one- 
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party  and  oats  two  parts,  the  quantity  about  one 
quart  daily,  given  in  the  winter,  and  wnile  the  cows 
are  dry,  as  much  as  possible.  I  think  this  treat- 
ment operates  as  a  preventiYe,  for  my  cows  have 
had  only  slight  attacks,  if  any,  while  treated  in  this 
way,  for  three  or  four  weelu  yearlv.  Let  others 
try  it  and  giye  the  result ;  it  is  simple,  and  the  trial 
will  cost  but  little.  A.  D. 

Slaw,  VI,  Feb,,  1857. 

BONB  MANURE. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  the  best  thinff  I  can  do 
with  thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  bones.  1  am  a  cul- 
titator  of  the  soil  and  wish  to  convert  the  bones 
into  tiie  best  fertilizer.  Be  pleased  to  answer  the 
inquiry  through  the  weekly  Farmer  and  oblige, 

O.  R.  Spaulding. 

Eeuaseb. — ^Take  a  half  hogshead  tub  and  set  it 
in  some  convenient  place,  and  pile  horse  manure 
about  it  nearly  to  the  top ;  break  the  bones  a  little 
if  convenient,  or  if  not,  put  them  in  whole,  then 
add  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  water  to  one 
pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  turn  upon  the  bones 
and  stir  them  well  If  you  find  the  liquid  is  not 
strong  enough,  add  more  acid  and  stir  again.  In 
this  way  you  will  be  able  to  dissolve  any  quantity 
of  bones  you  may  have,  and  they  will  be  among 
your  best  fertilizers.  The  acid  comes  in  carboys 
-  of  a  100  to  150  pounds,  and  by  that  quantity  will 
cost  3  or  4  cents  a  pound.  The  acid  is  not  lost,  for 
it  is  highly  valuable  in  itself.  The  manure  about 
the  tub  will  catch  and  save  what  may  leak  or  be 
spilt  out.  

HEN-HOUSE  FUBNTTCRE. 

Friend  Brown  :~I  propose  to  build  a  hen- 
house the  coming  summer,  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, viz.,  27  feet  long,  9  or  10  feet  wide,  and  10 
feet  high  on  the  north  side,  and  slanting  to  the 
south,  the  roof  to  be  mostly  covered  with  my  hot- 
bed glass  when  not  in  use. 

The  three  main  objects  in  view  are,  first,  to  have 
a  place  to  shut  them  up  at  any  time  I  wish ;  second, 
to  have  a  warm  place  in  winter;  third,  to  save  all 
the  manure,  what  is  the  best  plan  for  roosts  and 
nests  P  Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents 
answer.  B.  F.  Cutter. 

Pelham,  JV.  H.,  Feb.  23, 1857. 

Remarks. — ^What  man  or  woman  wise  in  hen 
houses,  will  reply.        

BRAIN  TILE. 

I  want  you  should  tell  me  and  my  neighbors  how 
water  ^ets  into  drain  tile,  so  as  to  run  off?  I  have 
mamtamed  that  it  must  soak  through  the  tile ; 
others  say  it  cannot,  for  if  it  did  they  would  soon 
crumble  to  pieces.  Do  you  know  where  drain  tile 
can  be  purchased  nearest  to  Maine  ? 

Mercer,  Me,,  1S61.  Hannibal  Ingalls. 

Remarks. — In  using  tile  for  draining,  the  wftter 
finds  its  way  into  the  joints  where  the  tile  come  to- 
gether {  they  are  usually  covered  with  a  strap  of 
tin  or  flat  stone,  but  the  water  finds  its  way  freely. 
It  also  passes  through  the  pores  of  the  tile,  but 


that  does  not  cause  them  to  fall  to  pieces  unless 
frost  finds  them.  Tile  are  manufitctured  by  Mr. 
James  M.  Crafts,  of  Whately,  Mass.,  near  Green- 
field, and  of  the  best  quality. 

THE  TRUNK  APPLE^POTATOES  ON  SWAMP. 

I  see  that  some  of  your  correspondents  wish  to 
know  my  P.  O.  address  it  is  Portland  Me. :  my 
residence  is  two  miles  out.  I  am  the  correspon<i- 
ent  who  wrote  in  regard  to  the  ''Trunk  Apple,"  in 
Dec,  at  Harrisburg. 

I  have  a  piece  of  muck  ground  which  was  spaded 
twelve  inches,  and  drained  thoroughly  last  fall  My 
purpose  is  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes  next  year 
orom  it  I  have  made  arrangements  to  hill  it,  and 
put  a  shovel  full  of  manure  in  the  hill,  cover  it 
with  muck,  drop  potatoes,  cover,  then  put  a  hand- 
ful of  lime  upon  tne  hill  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  sourness,  as  it  has  been  recently  reclaimed. 
Is  there  any  better  crop  to  put  on,  or  any  better 
mode  of  treating  the  land  than  above  mentioned  ? 

S.  D.  1*H0MPS0N. 

Remarks. — Some  of  the  finest  potato  crops,  of 
late  years,  in  this  region,  have  grown  on  bog  mead- 
ows. If  the  season  is  &vorable  you  will  probably 
succeed  weU.  

SUGAR  CANE— COLD  WEATHER-— ILUNOm. 

I  see  there  is  quite  an  excitement  in  regard  to 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  I  would  propose  uiat  you 
recommend  eztraotinff  the  juice  firom  our  common 
sweet  com  stalks.  I  think  they  contain  quite  a 
large  amount  of  sacchaiine  matter  of  a  very  fine 
quality.  « 

We  have  had  a  very  severe  winter  out  here.  The 
thermometer,  two  weeks  ago  yesterday,  was  down 
to  32®  below  zero,  and  in  Galena,  the  same  day, 
40°  below  zero;  but  most  of  the  time  it  has  been 
from  8  to  twenty  below.  Have  not  had  but  two 
or  three  days  that  it  thawed  any  since  the  middle 
of  December.    First-rate  sldghing  all  the  time,  ^ 

This  is  a  splendid  fiirming  country,  and  Illinois 
is  destined  to  be  a  number  one  State  as  to  wealth 
and  population.  G.  Andebson. 

Rockford,  m.,Feb.  2,  1857. 

A  FINE  OX. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  the  weight  of  an  ox  I 
have  raised  and  fattened,  and  sold  to  Messrs.  Root 
&  Nash,  and  Jones  &  Warner,  butchers,  of  Green- 
field. He  was  slaufhtered  in  this  place  last 
Wednesday,  and  weighed  this  P.  M. 

Weight  of  tallow SSSlbs. 

Weight  of  bide 168   *< 

One  elde  weighed 1082  •« 

"  "       1019|« 

Whole  wei^t .146«4  " 

Samuel  Stebbins. 
Deerfidd,  Ma$s.,  FA.  21, 1857. 

MIXING  OF  COBN. 

We  are  cautioned  against  attempting  to  cultivate 
the  sugar  cane  in  close  proximity  to  "Borough 
com,  ChoeoUUe  com  or  Broom  com."  Will  some 
one  who  knows,  state  whether  the  sugarcane  read- 
ily mixes  with  the  common  varieties  of  our  north- 
em  Indian  com  ?  w. 

E.  Calais,  Vt.,  Feb.  23,  1857. 
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DO  YOXFB  BEST. 

The  timef  are  haxd,  tkV  Ibrtone  dgr, 

Hm  lAog  been  ilk*  grunmler's  story. 
Bat  work  aye  on,  an>  aim  aye  high, 

The  harder  work— the  greater  glory. 
The  honest  mind,  the  sterling  man, 

The  ehains  o'  poortith  eanna  fetter ; 
So  strive,  an>  do  the  best  yon  oan. 

An'  take  my  word,  ye'll  sane  be  better. 

Althoaeih  ye  toll-for  little  gear— 

Tho'  wiles  your  labor  may  be  sliohted, 
The  darkest  sky  is  sare  to  dear, 

An'  Tirtoe's  wrangs  wi'  aye  be  richted. 
Ne'er  deem  yoarsel'  an  ill-ased  man, 

Nor  ea'  the  world  a  heartless  debtor  j 
Bat  strive,  and  do  the  best  ye  can, 

An'  take  my  word,  ye'll  sane  be  better. 

O,  sweet  is  fireedom's  caller  air, 

An'  sweetie  bread  o>  ane's  ain  winning ! 
To  work  and  win  be  aye  year  care. 

Great  things  hae  aft  a  sma'  beginning. 
Let  nonght  e'er  ding  jg  frae  your  plan  j 

Stick  to  yoar  creed  in  ilka  letter ; 
Bat  strive  to  do  the  best  ye  oan. 

An'  take  my  word,  ye'll  sane  be  better. 
'Poem*  of  Jama  SaBantgne. 


For  tht  Neto  Bnifiaind  Fatmer. 

CLEAEUFI  CLEAR  VPl 

To  how  msjij  &nner8  will  the  departure  of  the 
snow  rereal  an  unsightly  array  of  refuse  wood,  bro- 
ken carts  and  wagons,  that  are  thought  to  be  ''too 
good  to  cut  up,"  and  yet  are  too  poor  to  be  of  any 
further  service.  There  are,  also,  old  stumps,  that 
evidently  were  disturbed  long  before  Mr.  Willis's 
machine  was  invented ;  and  logs,  that  when  drawn 
there  were  designed  for  wood,  when  that  conve- 
nient time,  "when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,"  should 
arrive,  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  proper  di- 
mensions for  that  nurpose.  But  alas !  such  ugly 
proportions  have  enectually  warded  off  the  attack, 
and  consequently,  they  are  suffered  to  lie  against 
the  wall,  until  decay  has  accomplished  its  wonc. 

The  farmer  thinks  little,  and  perhaps  nothing, 
about  it,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  see  them  from  year 
to  year,  and  is  not  aware  how  much  such  rubbish 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  his  premises.  His 
£unily  are  not  sensible  of  the  enjoyment  or  luxury 
of  a  dean  door-yard  and  surroundings,  for  they 
have  never  tasted  it. 
>  The  fiirm-buildlngs,  yards,  &c,  are  like  the  in- 
dex to  a  book,  and  the  stranger,  as  he  passesi  dis- 
covers the  character  of  the  farmer  by  what  he  thus 
beholds,  as  readily  as  he  learns  the  contents  of  a 
book  by  glancing  at  the  index.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  ludgment  thus  based  is  not  correct  P  If 
we  find  tne  gate  blown  down,  and  suffered  t6  lie 
month  after  month,  or  rendered  useless  because  it 
hangs  by  one  hinge,  may  we  not  expect  to  find  the 
waif  down  in  his  nelds,  or  rods  of  fence  propped  up 
temporarilTf  and  only  waiting  the  first  touch  of  the 
cattle  to  afford  access  to  the  field  of  grain  ?  If  he 
allow  his  door-yard  to  be  thus  encumbered,  shall 
we  not  find  clumps  of  bushes  growing  around  stone 
heaps  in  his  mowing  fields,  the  walls  hedged  with 
noxious  brambles  P 

If  the  two  shade  trees  that  stand  before  his  house 
have  not  clean  trunks  and  well  spread  branches, 
shall  we  not  find  his  apple  trees  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  pirate  sprouts,  that  rob  the  tree  of  the 


nourishment  the  roots  afford,  and  thus  cause  the 
top  to  decay  P  On  the  contrary,  how  different  is 
the  effect  of  a  neat,  white  cottage,  with  its  plain 
but  substantial  fence,  also  painted  or  whitewashed, 
enclosing  a  clean  plat  of  ground  for  a  firont  yard, 
covered  with  a  ricn  carpet  of  green,  or  ornamented 
with  shrubs  and  fiowers,  as  the  taste  of  the  family 
m^  dictate. 

^  How  spontaneous  the  remark  as  we  pass  such  a 
situation,  "Here  is  a  &rmer  of  thrift,  and  a  family 
of  taste  f  and  we  are  half  inclined  to  tarry  a  mo- 
ment to  participate  in  their  enjoyment,  ana  thank 
them  for  their  worthy  example.  We  rarely  ride 
many  miles  into  the  country  without  seeing  these 
extremes ;  and  if  the  eye  of  one  of  the  former  class 
should  meet  these  lines,  we  hope  he  will  resolve 
to  dear  up.  Y.  a  O. 

JSTaahua,  Fehruary,  1857. 

Rehabes. — Carry  out  these  ideas,  and  what  a 
change  would  come  over  the  rural  homesteads  of 
New  England.  But  improvement  is  going  on; 
there  is  less  rotten  wood  and  fewer  broken  vehicles 
in  the  door-yards,  and  not  so  many  castoff  panta- 
loons and  old  hats  in  the  windows,  as  there  were 
ten  years  ago, — while  there  are  a  good  many  more 
books  in  the  house,  and  more  money  in  the 
drawer! 

GET  IN  BOOT  CB0P8. 

We  write  under  the  settled  conviction,  that  the 
profits,  of  the  general  farmer  may  be  more  rapidly 
increased  under  a  judicious  cultivation  of  the  vari- 
ous roots,  than  in  any  other  way,  that  more  than 
double  the  value,  per  acre,  may  be  obtained  from 
them  than  from  hay  crops,  and  more,  even,  than 
from  the  small  grains,  or  Indian  com. 

The  cultivators  of  England  have  long  understood 
this  secret,  and  have  become  prosperous  under  its 
teachings.  No  man,  probably,  from  this  country 
ever  gave  the  subject  so  much  attention  as  did  Mr. 
Webster,  during  his  mission  in  England.  And  few 
men,  in  onr  judgment,  have  done  their  coimtry  so 
signal  a  service  as  he  did  by  his  investigations  of  this 
subject,  and  by  a  promulgation  of  the  facts  which 
he  learned.  They  awakened  attention,  and  the  ftnits 
of  his  suggestions  are  now  manifest  all  through 
New  England,  at  least. 

Of  the  turnip,  there  is  a  great  variety,  and  their 
cultivation  is  too  well  understood  to  need  any  ex- 
planation of  ours.  For  winter  and  spring  use,  ma- 
ny persons  prefer  not  to  put  in  their  root  crops  un- 
til the  third  week  in  June.  We  prefer  a  little  earli- 
er date. 

We  are  gratified  to  notice  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet  is  beginning  to  enlist  the  attention 
of  farmers.  Those  who  have  made  trial  of  it,  speak 
of  it  in  terms  of  approbation.  It  is  not  only  very 
productive,  but  one  of  the  best  roots  that  can  be  fed 
to  milch  cows  and  young  cattle— causing  a  rich 
fiow  of  milk  in  the  former,  and  great  vigor,  spright- 
liness  and  hardihood  in  the  latter.  There  is  proba- 
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bly  no  climate  in  the  world  more  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultitation  of  the  sugar  beet  than  that  of 
New  England.  In  no  case  which  has  fallen  nnder 
our  observation,  have  those  who  have  planted  it 
failed  of  securing  a  paying  crop,  while  in  most  oases 
it  has  yielded  a  greater  actual  profit  than  any  other 
product  of  the  &rm. 

It  should  be  planted  in  drills,  on  good,  deep,  and 
rather  warm  soil,  well  stimulated  with  rich  and  in- 
vigorating manure,  and  should  be  carefUUy  hoed 
and  kept  dear  of  weeds.  The  soil  between  the 
rows,  and  between  the  roots  in  the  rows,  should  be 
kept  light,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of 
those  fertilizing  agents  from  the  atmosphere  upon 
which,  in  a  very  great  measure,  the  perfect  devel- 
opment and  maturity  of  the  system  are  found  to 
depend. 

A  mechanic  having  a  cow,  and  but  a  small  piece 
of  ground  from  which  to  derive  the  meana  of  sus- 
taining her,  cannot  do  much  better  than  to  plant  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  it  to  sugar  beets.  He  will 
in  this  way  secure  more  salutary  aliment  for  his  an- 
imal than  in  any  other  way,  and  at  less  expense. 
From  eight  to  thirteen  hundred  bushels  have  been 
taken  from  an  acre,  and  in  several  cases,  the  crop 
has  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred.  The  roots  attain 
a  large  sice,  and  are  very  nutritious  and  wholesome. 
Swine  fatten  npidly  on  boiled  sugar  beets,  and  the 
pork  made  on  this  food  is  said  to  be  more  solid  than 
that  made  on  potatoes  or  any  other  root  Ve  ad- 
viie  every  one  this  season,  to  put  in  a  small  plot  of 
thia  vegetable,  and  give  it  a  triaL 


For  tkt  New  MngloHd  AnMr. 

8EBDS  FOE  KAHSAB. 

Deak  Sib  : — ^Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Kansas  Committee  to  the 
importance  of  taking  some  immediate  steps  to  ftir- 
nish  to  the  settlers  in  Kansas,  a  supply  of  seeds  for 
the  spring  planting,  especially  potatoes.  Last  spring 
they  were  so  scarce  as  to  command,  in  some  cases, 
from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  busheL 

The  soil  of  Kansas  is  well  adapted  to  the  potato, 
but*to  insure  a  successful  crop,  the  early  varieties 
must  be  relied  upon.  No  portion  of  the  country, 
is  so  famed  for  the  varieties  of  early  potatoes  as 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Cannot  the  mterest  and 
sympathy  of  the  amateur  farmers,  gardeners,  mar- 
ket-men, and  others,  be  enlisted  to  furnish  to  your 
committee  a  gmtuitoua  supply  of  all  the  most  es- 
teemed varieties,  to  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the 
Territory  ?  I  will  pledge  myself  to  see  them  dis- 
tributed through  the  diderent  sections  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, 80  as  to  give  them  a  genend  introduction. 
A  stock  of  the  different  varieties  of  beans,  both 
garden  and  field,  and  also  of  peas,  would  be  moat 
acceptable.  Yours  truly,  E.  B.  Whitman, 
Gen,  ^gt.  JSTational  Kansas  ConmUtet. 

Remarks. — ^We  will  take  charge  of  such  seeds 
as  our  friends  may  leave  at  this  office,  for  the  par- 
pose  above  indicated,  and  see  that  they  go  into 
proper  hands. 


DOMESTIC  BE0EIPT8. 

Fbench  Pot  au  Fsu. — ^I  cannot  expect,  says 
Soyer,  in  his  "Shilling  Cookery,"  that  this  truly  na- 
tional soup  of  France  can  be  made  to  perfection,  or 
done  with  so  much  care  as  in  that  country,  there- 
fore I  have  simplified  it,  and  shall  call  it  the  French 
Cottage  Pot  au  Feu,  or  French  Soup. 

Put  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  pot,  put  four  pounds 
of  the  buttock  of  beef,  or  shin,  or  five  pounds  of  the 
thick  part  of  the  leg,  three  tearS|)oonfuls  of  salt, 
one  ofpepper,  four  onions,  four  leeks  cut  in  pieces, 
two  carrots,  and  two  good-sized  turnips,  three 
cloves,  one  burnt  onion,  or  three  spoonfius  of  col- 
oring ;  set  it  on  the  fire ;  when  beginning  to  scum, 
skim  it,  and  set  the  pot  on  one  side  of  the  fire. 
Add  now  and  then  a  arop  of  cold  water ;  it  will 
make  it  clear.  Boil  four  hours.  Bread  sliced,  put 
mto  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  broth  with  some  of 
the  vegetables  over ;  serfb  the  meat  separate,  and 
the  remaining  vegetables  round. 

If  this  simple  receipt  is  well  attended  to,  you 
will  find  it  a  very  good  soup  and  bouillL  If  you 
run  short  of  any  of  the  vegetables,  make  it  good 
with  others.  If  no  burnt  onions  or  coloring,  the 
soup  will  be  white  instead  of  a  sherry  color ;  but 
still  it  will  be  good.  In  France  they  always  put 
in  half  a  pound  of  ox  liver  to  every  four  pounds  of 
meat.  I  am  sure  they  are  too  good  juages  over 
water  to  spoil  their  soup ;  in  fac^  there  the  ox  liv- 
er costs  as  much  as  the  meat — sixpence  per  pound 
•^therefore  it  is  not  with  a  view  of  saving,  but  to 
make  it  better. 

Pumpkin  Pies  without  Eogs. — As  I  have  nev* 
er  seen  the  followinff  receipt  in  print,  sa^s  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  firaine  F^irmeTf  and  thmking  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  lady  readers,  I 
send  it  to  you,  and  you  may  do  as  you  see  fit  about 
publishing  it : 

Prepare  the  pumpkin  in  the  same  manner  aa 
when  3F0U  used  eggs ;  take  a  tablespoonful  of  fiour  to 
a  pie — ^mix  it  with  some  milk — stir  it  in  the  prepared 
pumpkin,  and  when  baked  yon  will  not  be  able  to 
tell  any  difference  in  the  pies  made  with  eggs  and 
those  made  with  fiour. 

Tea  Cake. — Three  cupa  of  sugar,  three  eggs, 
one  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  milk,  a  small  lump  of 
pearUuu),  and  make  it  not  quite  as  stiff  as  pound 
cake. 

Pint  Cake. — One  pint  of  dough,  one  tea-cup  of 
sugar,  one  of  butter,  three  eg^s,  one  tea-spoonful 
of  pearlash,  with  raisins  and  spices. 

Soft  Ginqerb&eaix — Six  tea-cups  of  flour,  three 
of  molasses,  one  of  cream,  one  of  butter,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  and  one  of  pearlash. 

Jumbles. — ^Three  pounds  of  fiour,  two  of  sugar, 
one  of  butter,  eight  eg^  with  a  little  carraway 
seed ;  add  a  little  milk,  if  the  eggs  are  not  suffix 
dent. 

Raised  Waffles. — Make  a  thick  batter  of  milk 
and  wheat  flour,  add  four  eggs,  beat  light  a  gill  of 
yeast,  a  spoonful  of  butter;  let  it  rise  some  hours. 

Sweet  Potato  Waffles. — ^Two  table^poonfuls 
of  mashed  potato,  one  of  butter,  one  of  sugar,  one 
mnt  of  milk,  four  tablempoonfuls  of  wheat  flour. 
Mix  well  together,  and  bake  in  a  waffle  iron. 
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THE  aAKBEir. 

one  trippini  Dnrrom  Hothen 
91  kuiDT  pitlu  vltb  fngnnlflaw 
bro«k  from  out  \U  torpor  wikflf 
1  loj  bondi  tke  »p(lTe  laks  ) 
D  tbe  unlllDg  Und, 


•»  AT,  in  olden  timet, 
1  was  regsTded  as 
1  the  boundary,  or 
^  demaTCBlicg  line, 
^  Kepuating  the  froQ- 
r  tiers  of  tbe  antith- 
M  etical  seaBona  of 
a  Winter  and  Sum- 
n  mer.  April,  with 
\j  its  atrange  eapricei 
f  and  fluctoatioDB  of 
^  itorm  and  Rmaliine, 
p  lights  and  Bbadowa, 
-  baa  poued,  and 
~  been  noceeded  by 
hat  jMtiod  in  the  cycle 
be  vegetatiTe  montbs, 
,  if  we  tredit  tbe  lui- 
of  poeey,  and,  may 
it  likewue  add,  of  our 
tperience,  past  ai  well 
u  (iresentj  is  always  so  re- 
plete with  pleasure,  both  to  the  old  and  young. 
To  how  many  .who  have  now  passed 

"Into  tba  •*»  and  7«IUw  lea^" 

waa  Mat  Dat,  to  adopt  the  eiprewve  language 
of  the  author  of  "ActeoD  and  Diana)" 
"Tht  obidoe  Hai*  tt  tin  Tear." 
And  to  how  few,  indeed,  when  we  recal  the  past, 
doei  the  beautiful  and  impaMioned  eulogy  upon 
Mvy-Day  enstoms  in  Pasquil's  "Falinodia,"  appear 
eztrafagant  or  exaggerated  t 


"Happr  Um  •■«,  and  huadeu  i 
(Par  then  Inu  Ion  nod  unltr  vu  lOiiiii 

Whan  tnij  TlUafa  did  ■  Ibr-pole  nlR, 
And  vUUiu  ales  and  Utj-t^mtt  did  al 


And  poor  men  paid  Iba  better  for  (heli  rtaiti." 

For  us,  we  confess,  there  lingers  aomething  of 

pleasing  interest  in  the  reinnants  of  those  rural  and 

social  psstimea  in  which  our  forefathera  were  wont 

engage,  and  we  linger  over  them  with  a  feeling 

of  pleased  delight 

~  'ly  in  this  month,  Thb  Gakden  will  demand 
attention.  As  an  art,  gardening  may  be  contem- 
plated as  the  furest  indication — the  most  unerring 
exponent — ofcivilizatioiu  But  let  it  be  borne  la  mind 
that  in  speaking  thus  of  gardening,  we  do  not  mean, 
imply,  the  culdTation  of  esculent  vegetables  j  for 
ilthongh  this  should  always  form  a  prominent  con- 
uderation,  yet  there  are  other  matters  of  importance 

be  attended  to.   We  hold  that,  in  all  things,  it  is 

er  adTisable  to  mingle  the  vftfo-with  the  didd, — 
the  useful  with  the  agreeable.  There  abould  be 
something  of  the  agreeable  and  ornamental  eren  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  which  should  be  lud  out  with 
tbe  triple  object  of  cooTenience,  profit  and  b^lf. 

The  beds,  borders  and  walks  should  be  go  ar- 
ranged aod  laid  out,  as  not  only  not  to  offend  good 
tute,  but  should  be  so  constructed  with  r^aid  to 
each  other,  as  to  present  to  the  senses  the  luxury 
of  a  complete  and  perfect  whole — a  system  in  which 
all  the  parts  and  appendages  accurately  harmonize, 
and  coQtribute,each  in  its  due  degree,  to  tbe  aohieTe- 
ment  of  the  several  enda  deugned.  When  to 
managed,  the  garden  dispenses  a  greater  degree  of 
comfort  to  its  possesaor  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  farm.    But  this  can  only  \it  tbe  result  when  it 

cultivated  inth  a  viewto  theachievementof  high 
and  noble  purposes,  and  an  inflexible  determination 

I  overcome  every  obstacle  to  success. 

The  JapenCse,  in  their  gardening,  display  the' 
most  astonishing  art.  Maylow,  in  his  work  on  Ja- 
pan, published  at  Amsterdam  in  1830,  asserts  that 
the  Dutch  agent  of  Commerce,  at  Nagoeoi,  was  of- 
fered a  snuff  box  one  inch  in  thickness  by  thiea  in 
height,  in  which  grew  a  Sg  tree,  a  bamboo-  ud  a 
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plum  tree  in  bloom.  Some  of  their  gardens  resem- 
ble pictures  in  which  nature  is  skilfully  modelled 
in  miniature ;  but  it  is  living,  natural.  In  their 
common  practice,  the  plum  tree,  which  is  a  uniyer- 
sal  favorite,  and  the  recipient,  consequently,  of  their 
most  constant  and  skilful  attention,  is  so  trained 
and  cultivated,  that  the  blossoms  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  dahlia !  Facts  like  these  go  to  demon- 
strate the  almost  illimitable,  though  as  yet  hardly 
dreamed  of,  capabilities  of  the  art.  When  these 
shall  have  been  more  fully  developed  and  appreci- 
ated, and  the  influence  of  strictly  ^'utilitarian"  views 
have  succeeded  in  a  measure  to  those  of  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  character, — and  when — 
which  is  of  still  more  importance,  perhaps — we  shall 
have  learned  to  recognize  the  intimate  connecdon 
which  is  traceable  between  the  relationship  of  mind 
and  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  salutary  influen- 
ces which  nature,  through  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
exerts  over  morals  when  rightly  viewed,  the  exal- 
tation of  the  art  to  a  condition  that  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  an  approximation,  at  least,  to  its  legitimate 
and  proper  dignity,  may  be  contemplated  aa  by  no 
means  either  dubious  or  remote. 

It  is  in  the  garden  that  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble experiments  that  have  contributed  to  shed  light 
upon  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  durmg  the  last 
half-century,  have  been  made;  and  it  is  there  also 
the  ethics  has  wisely  resorted  for  living  illustrations 
of  its  most  important  and  impressive  truths.  The 
moral  influence  exerted  over  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter of  the  young,  by  a  well-arranged  and  carefully 
•conducted  garden,  is  certainly  a  consideration  of  no 
insignificant  moment  ''Flowers  are  living  teach- 
ers ^"  and  when  we  become  capable  of  comprehend 
ing  their  language,  and  of  garnering  up  the  wis- 
dom t^t  emanates  in  ceaseless,  odorous  outpour- 
ings from  their  eloquent  petals, — ^th?  ''mysterious 
mechanism  of  their  being,'* — we  shall  discover  the 
aecii^^  9f  the  apothegm  so  curtly,  and  with  so 
much  rhythmical  beauty,  advanced  by  the  bard  of 
^Ton^  and  find 


•"Books  In  the  rniiDiog  brookp, 


-fiermoni  In  stones  and  good  In  eTerythlng." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FAST  H0BSE8. 

I  seareelvtake  up  a  paper  that  has  not  some  al- 
lusion to  this  topic ;  and  what  is  most  singular,  I 
find  no  one  that  boldfy  encourages  their  introduc- 
tion. The  truth  is,  fast  horses,  like  fast  young 
men,  are  not  worth  rearing,  their  exploits  dazzle 
for  the  moment,  and  then  vanish  away.  I  speak  of 
the  term  fast,  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  is 
ut«d,  and  not  in  that  more  substantial  sense,  indic- 
ative of  superior  power  and  ability.  No  one  will 
despise  an  animal  because  it  can  accomplish  extra- 
ordmarjr  feats,  but  an  animal  should  be  valued  for 
this  ability  alone.  Amonff  other  writers,  there  is 
no  one  that  I  have  met  who  has  treated  this  topic 


with  more  delicacy  and  propriety  than  Wilson 
Flagg,  of  Beverly,  a  writer,  of  wnom  it  may  in 
truth  be  said,  "wnatever  he  touches  he  adorns." 
I  commend  his  essays  to  the  notice  of  the  public ; 
confidently  believing  the  more  extennvelv  tney  are 
read^  and  considered,  the  more  thorouffhly  will  the 
public  taste  be  improved  and  correctea. 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  charge  all  admir- 
ers of  fiist  horses  with  being  blacklegs  and  gam- 
blers, but  I  do  think  that  the  natural  consequence 
of  trials  of  speed,  is  the  encouragement  of  these 
vices;  and  wnerever  these  prevail,  intemperance 
will  be  intermingled ;  and  when  "wine  is  in,  wit  will 
be  out,*  as  all  experience  testifies.  * 

Afarc^  20, 1857. 


For  the  Ne»  BngloHd  Flarmir» 

"WHO  SHALL  DECIDE,  WHEN 
DOCTORS  DISAGREE." 

In  the  account  given  of  the  discussions  at  the 
agricultural  meetings  on  Tuesday  evenings,  called 
Legislative  Farmers  meetings,  at  the  first  of  which 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  kindly  presided,  he 
is  said  to  have  spoken  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  ag- 
ricultural literature  of  the  commonwealth.  At  the 
expression  of  such  an  opinion,  by  a  gentleman  of  his 
intelligence  and  shrewdness,  we  were  not  surprised, 
as  it  accorded  well  with  our  own  notions ;  for  we  say 
without  hesitation,  that  the  agricultural  h'terature 
of  this  commonwealth  will  compare  well  with  that 
of  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  our  op- 
portunity for  observation  has  extended.  But,  im- 
agine our  surpiise,  when  at  the  voluntary*  meeting  of 
farmers  on  Tnursday  last,  a  young  sprout  f^om  Mid- 
dlesex presumed  to  say  that  we  have  no  agricultural 
literature  at  all,  that  the  papers  which  pass  under  this 
denomination  were  extremely  ordinary,  and  as  to 
the  State  annual  volume,  it  was,  at  best,  but  a  com- 
pound of  what  had  been  said,  and  returned  by  the 
several  county  societies.  Who  this  sprout  was,  we 
are  glad  not  to  know,  and  whether  his  beard  has  or 
has  not  yet  grown,  our  sight  did  not  enable  us  to 
determine ;  but  we  will  say  to  him  there  were  those 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  when  speaking,  who 
have  forgotten  more  than  he  ever  knew,  or  ever 
will  know,  unless  he  displays  more  wisdom  in  the 
acquisition,  than  he  did  m  his  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  should  remember  the  adage,  "young  folks 
think  old  folks  fools,''  &o.  I,  Sir,  thins,  the  Mw 
England  Farmer  a  sound,  sensible  paper.  I  have 
received  it  every  week  since  it  was  first  published  by 
Thomas  0.  Fessenden,  a  man  who  possessed  as  keen 
perception  and  wit,  as  ever  the  young  gentleman 
himself  supposed  to  be  his  own  portion, — and  this  is 
enough  for  any  moderate  sized  man, — and  have  de- 
rived from  it  as  much  useful  instruction  as  from  any 
other  paper  I  have  ever  read.  As  to  the  CW<iva/or,  I 
consider  the  views  of  its  editor  the  best  possible 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  stock  of  every 
class.  As  to  the  Ploughmath  I  know  it  is  a  favor- 
ite paper  with  many  a  sensible  fiirmer,  and  although 
I  do  not  always  entirely  harmonize  with  the  senior 
editor's  notions,  I  have  always  found  the  iunior 
editor's  deportment  to  be  that  of  an  intelligent 
gentleman.    I  have  found  many  things  in  his  pa- 

fer  worthy  of  commendation.    On  the  whole,  sir, 
think  it  best  for  boys,  as  well  as  others,  "to  think 
twice  before  they  speak  once." 
Feb,  lih,  1857.        One  of  the  Old  School. 
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THE  WOBLD  IB  FVLL  OF  BBAUTT. 

Tbere  is  beauty  In  the  forest 

Whiere  the  trees  »re  green  and  Ikir ; 
There  is  beauty  to  the  meadow 

Where  wOd  flowers  stent  the  air  j 
There  is  beantj  In  the  sonilght, 

And  the  soft,  blue  beam  above  i 
0 !  the  world  is  ftiU  of  beaatj 

When  the  heart  b  fall  of  lore  t 

There  is  beauty  in  the  fountain,  . 

Singing  gaily  at  iU  play, 
While  rainbow  hues  are  glittering 

On  its  silvery  shining  spray ; 
Tbere  Is  beauty  in  the  streamlet. 

Murmuring  softly  through  the  grore , 
O !  the  world  is  flill  of  beauty 

When  the  heart  is  ftill  of  love  1 

There  la  beauty  In  the  nooidlght 

When  it  tells  upon  the  sea, 
While  the  blue,  ft>am-crested  bUlows 

Dance  and  firolle  Joyously ; 
There's  beauty  in  the  lighting  i^eams 

That  o*er  the  dark  waves  rove  ; 
O !  the  w«rld  is  foil  oTbeauty 

When  the  heart  is  fall  of  love  I 

There  Is  beauty  In  the  brightness 

Beaming  from  a  loving  eye ; 
In  the  warm  blush  of  affection, 

In  the  tear  of  sympathy ! 
In  the  sweet,  low  voice  whose  aeoenti 

The  spirit's  gladness  prove ! 
O !  the  world  is  fall  of  beauty 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  love  t 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

BEE  HIVES. 

To  prevent  that  which  I  hare  to  say  from  being 
considered  all  theory,  1  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have 
been  engaged  in  bee  culture  28  years,  and  have 
probably  extended  my  operations  in  the  business 
farther  than  any  other  person  in  this  country.  I 
have  not  been  altogether  an  idle  observer,  or  miled 
to  notice  some  portion  of  the  nature  and  instinct 
belonging  to  the  bee ;  and  claim  a  large  share  of 
practical  experience.  The  instinct  of  tne  bee,  can 
be  improved  but  little.  Unlike  most  domestic  ani- 
mals, she  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  fostering 
care  of  man ;  she  can  and  does  leave  him  for  a  home 
in  the  woods  with  the  most  provoking  indifference, 
and  will  there  provide  herself  with  all  she  needs. 

Whenever  tnere  is  a  yield  of  honey,  her  nature 
prompts  her  to  collect  it.  As  long  as  her  storehouse 
contains  room  for  its  deposit,  her  toil  is  assiduous  to 
fill  it  up ;  whether  it  is  the  painted  palace,  the 
tbatchea  hovel,  the  hollow  tree,  or  the  cavity  in  the 
rock.  That  she  will  go  forth  with  greater  alacrity, 
obtun  her  load  of  sweets  and  return  in  less  -time, 
or  that  she  will  carry  a  greater  burden,  or  bring 
home  more  loads  in  a  dav,  merely  because  she  lives 
in  a  painted  hive  instead  of  a  hollow  tree  requires 
considerable  sophistry  to  maintain.  If  patent  ven- 
ders would  present  tne  merits  of  their  nives  as  of- 
fering superior  facilities  for  operations,  instead  of 
fabulous  quantities  of  honey  stored,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  our  confidence.  Mr. 
Langstroth's  moveable  comb  hive  combines  many 
advantages,  which  promise  a  remuneration  for  ex- 

Eenses,  aside  from  the  immediate  production  of 
oney.    But  I  hope  that  no  one  will  contend  that 
they  will  collect  more  honey  in  a  given  time,  just 


because  they  have  that  hive  in  which  to  store  it  It 
Will  be  admitted  that  a  good  swarm,  located  early, 
having  convenient  access  to  honey-yieldmg  flowers, 
will  in  ordinary  seasons  store  from  sixty  to  one  hun* 
dred  pounds  of  honey  in  a  barrel,  box,  house  or 
tree.  Thirty  pounds  of  this  is  probably  sufBcient 
for  any  family  of  bees  through  the  winter.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  if  by  any  contrivance  these 
stores  can  be  divided,  leavmg  tne  amount  necessary 
for  the  bees — that  the  surplus  may  be  taken  from 
them  for  the  use  of  their  owner. 

When  bees  are  put  in  a  very  large  hive,  such  a 
colony  will  be  likely  to  last  mucn  longer  than  if  put 
in  a  very  small  one,  and  will  probably  send  out  a 
less  number  of  swarms,  and  store  a  less  quantity  in 
the  supers*  If  put  in  very  small  hives,  tJbey  will 
store  a  large  quantity  in  the  supers,  particularly  the 
first  season,  but  will  have  too  litUe  room  for  the 
necessary  brood  combs  to  keep  the  colony  supplied 
with  recruits,  and  be  very  Uabfe  to  have  insumcient 
stores.  Hence  it  is  important  to  avoid  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Experience  proves  that  the  apartment  for 
brood  combs  and  wmter  stores  shomd  be  com- 
bined— any  division  makmg  it  necessary  for  the 
bees  to  leave  one  apartment  for  another,  to  obtain 
stores  in  winter,  is  often  attended  with  &tal  results. 
Let  the  main  hive  then  be  of  the  proper  size,  which 
experience  will  soon  indicate ;  ana  all  that  Uie  bees 
can  do  besides  filling  such  a  hive,  may  be  stored  in 
the  supers  as  profit,— -on  this  point  is  centred  all  in- 
terest m  modem  bee  culture.  Additional  hives  or 
boxes  to  receive  the  surplus,  are  usually  placed  on 
the  top,  through  which  several  holes  are  made  for 
communication.  The  bees  will  work  through  the 
top  more  readily  than  at  the  side. 

If  this  surplus  is  to  be  consumed  at  home,  a  wood- 
en box  is  all  sufficient  and  somewhat  cheaper,  while 
the  honey  may  be  obtained  in  equal  punty.  But 
for  market,  the  honey  is  so  much  more  tempting, 
when  seen  through  the  flm  sides  and  ends  of  the 
boxes,  that  a  greater  price  is  readily  paid  for  the 
honey,  with  the  boxes  at  the  same  rate.  The  more 
a  hive  can  be  simplified  and  answer  these  ends,  the 
better,  and  any  hive  that  will  do  this,  whether  pa- 
tent or  otherwise,  may  be  depended  upon  for  suc- 
cess, as  far  as  the  hive  is  concerned.  I  have  found 
the  common  box  hive  to  answer  admirably  for  ob- 
taix^ing  surplus  in  every  form  that  fancy  may  dic- 
tate. Myself  and  a  few  neighbors  the  past  season 
have  produced  in  glass  boxes  over  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  patent !  The 
simple  part  of  that  amount  being  produced  from 
flowers  alone,  has  excited  much  curiosity  for  a  full 
description  of  hives  and  boxes.  Notwitnstanding  I 
have  already  described  them  in  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural joumals,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Editor,  aetiul  for  your  readers  the  method  of  con- 
struction &c,  hereafter.  M.  Quinbt, 

Author  of  "Mysteries  of  Bee>keeping  Explained.** 

Si.  JohntvOle,  JV.  Y.,  March,  1857. 

REMABKa — We  are  happy  to  spread  the  papers 
of  so  distinguished  a  Bee-culturist  as  Mr.  QuiKBT 
before  our  readers. 


Flora  Temple. — ^From  some  source  unknown 
to  us,  we  have  received  a  graphic  and  most  life- 
like portrait  of  Flora  Temple,  who  made  her  niile 
in  2.24i,  in  harness,  on  the  Long  Island  Union 
course  in  Sept,  1856. 
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A  KEW  WOKE  ON  INSECTS. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Asa  Fitch's  first 
and  second  report  on  the  ''Noxious  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  The  particular  object  of  the 
Secretary's  Reports  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  author's  preface.  We  are  here 
informed  ''that  the  insects  infesting  our  fruit  trees 
are  to  be  first  considered.  Commencing  with  those 
which  afiect  the  root,  the  trunk,  the  twigs,  the 
leaves,  the  flowers  and  the  fruit.  In  the  same  or- 
der, insects  which  occur  upon  the  pear,  the  peach, 
the  plum,  and  the  cherry,  are  BuccessiTcly  taken 
up."  From  our  fruit  trees,  our  author  passes  to 
"noxious  insects  infesting  our  forest  trees,  field 
crops,  and  garden  vegetables."  We  like  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Secretary's  reports  upon  insects 
injurious  to  yegetation,  it  being  easily  understood 
by  the  general  reader,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
ciently scientific.  With  an  insect  in  your  hand,  by 
the  specific  descriptions  to  be  found  in  the  work, 
you  can  soon  ascertain  its  name.  The  dimensions 
of  the  several  insects,  larva,  &o.,  are  given  in  inches 
and  firactional  parts  of  inches,.  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion, however,  that  the  size  of  insects  can  be  better 
given  by  lines.  The  work  is  furnished  with  many 
figures  of  insects  in  their  several  periods  of  trans- 
formation, which  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  The 
Secretary's  report,  when  finished,  will  doubtless  be 
rery  yaluable  to  farmers  and  horticulturists,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  author ;  and  with  such  aids 
to  our  knowledge  of  economic  entomology  as  we 
have  received  from  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Fitch, 
Baron  Kollar,  and  seyeral  English  writers,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  the  future,  to  be  able  more 
successfully  to  combat  the  hosts  of  noxious  insects 
that  surround  us.  The  Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  N^w  York  Agricultural  Society, 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  an  early  copy  of 
this  work. 

NEW  IMPEOVEHENT  IN  WELLS.  * 

An  important^  improvement  upon  the  usual 
method  of  obtaining  water  for  irrigation  and  do- 
mestic purposes,  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
the  city  of  Stockton,  by  means  of  which  a  constant 
and  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  water  may  be  ob- 
tained at  very  trifling  expense.  It  consists,  simply, 
in  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  by  means  of  a  two-inch 
augur,  attached  to  light  bars  of  iron,  with  other  ap- 
paratus for  pumping,  drilling,  etc.,  similar  to  that 
employed  in  boring  the  artesian  well  upon  the  pub- 
lic square.  It  requires  but  the  labor  of  a  few  hours, 
with  this  apparatus,  to  reach  a  depth  of  fifty  feet, 
whence  can  be  obtained  a  supply  of  water  that  can- 
not be  exhausted  by  constant  pumping.  There 
are  seven  of  these  wells  in  that  city  in  successful 
operation,  one  of  which  is  in  the  garden  of  Dr. 
Holden,  and  reaches  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  It  af- 
fords an  abundance  of  soft,  clear  water,  such  as  ii« 
not  usually  obtained  from  the  shallow  wells  from 
which  the  peater  part  of  the  water  used  in  this 
city  is  obtamed.    1*1118  new  mode  of  procuring  wa- 


ter, by  simple  means  and  at  trifling  expense,  was 
first  brought  into  public  notice  in  Stockton  by  Mr. 
Jesse  A.  Austin,  who  has  constructed  all  wells  of 
this  kind  now  in  operation.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
destined  to  become  universally  adopted  as  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  certain  means  of  obtaining 
water  at  all  seasons.  We  have  examined  a  num- 
ber of  these  wells,  and  from  the  evidence  we  have 
of  their  capacity,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  thej 
furnish,  we  believe  they  can  be  made  of  greater 
value  to  the  farmer  than  the  artesian  wells,  with 
the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  water,  which  must 
ever  render  them  unavailable  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley. 

Mr.  Austin  first  constructed  one  of  these  wells 
on  his  own  place ;  from  the  success  of  which,  he 
was  induced  to  experiment  upon  them  in  yarioua 
parts  of  the  city,  and  in  every  instance  has  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  water  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. — California  Farmer* 


For  tki  New  England  Farnmr, 

SAIET  PBOFITS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^In  a  late  number  of  the  JFbrmer, 
your  correspondent,  "Worcester,"  shows  the  cost  of 
raising  milk  near  the  city,  and  proves  that  it  can 
be  made  to  pay  a  small  profit  at  least.  Thinking 
a  few  items  in  regard  to  making  butter  would  be 
interesting  to  those  who  Hve  so  far  from  market 
as  to  prevent  sending  in  their  milk,  I  send  vou  a 
few  facts.  My  father  keeps  a  small  dairy,  of  firom 
ten  to  twelve  cows,  and  like  many  other  farmers, 
keeps  but  little  account  of  his  profits  or  expenses. 

^ow  I  am  one  that  likes  to  see  things  come 
round  square,  or,  in  other  words,  I  like  to  see  what 
stock  or  crops  pay,  and  have  for  the  last  two  years 
kept  an  account  of  income,  losses,  &c.  Most  far- 
mers say  that  they  should  never  dare  to  keep  ac- 
count of  their  &rm  expenses  and  profits  for  fear 
that  they  should  see  that  they  were  running  down 
stream,  mstead  of  improving  their  fortunes,  or  that 
they  should  see  how  foolishly  some  of  their  funds 
had  been  expended.  I  have  nad  no  experience  in 
farming  for  mvself,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  I  was 
going  down  hilf  I  should  want  to  have  my  eyes 
open  in  order  to  know  when  I  got  thlsre.  But  they 
go  upon  the  principle  that  "the  blind  J^rse  travels 

But  I  was  about  to  give  you  a  few  fatcts  in  rais- 
ing butter  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  for 
the  Boston  market.  The  cost  of  keeping  cows  is 
much  less  here  than  near  the  city.  Good  English 
hay  is  worth  $8  per  ton ;  oats  33  cts.  per  ^bu.;  com 
$1,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  ^ 

Ivocna  FOB  1856  of  Twuva  Cows. 

1670  lbs.  batter,  at  24  cti.  per  lb .Vt400,80 

270  ««  18        ««         I. .48,60 

236  «        med  in  the  fomUy,  »t  24  cts.  per  lb. .(.  ..64,C0 

ISealyes V. .^...../... 40,00 

150  lbs.  cheese,  at  11  cU.  per  lb /.. .16,60 

800  lbs.  pork,  at  8|^  ots.  per  lb 1...  .25,60 

Total /  .$585,40 

Income  from  each  cow .1... $48,78 

Cost  or  KiiPizia.  5 

24  tons  of  hay,  at  $8  per  ton f..  .$102,00 

Patturlng,  at  $5  per  cor j 60,00 

4  bushels  of  meal  apiece  In  the  spring,  at  60  cts.  pe|r  ba..24,00 
Interest  per  coir,  $2 ^.....24,00 

ToUl •' $800,00 

Cost  per  cow Jc ^*^ 

Profit  f^om  each  cow $28,78 
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One  of  the  cows  was  dried  up  and  fatted  in  Oo- 
tobefj  and  there  were  also  two  heifers  in  the  dair}'. 
I  presume  many-  of  your  readers  could  show  much 
larger  figures,  though  I  think  the  average  would 
fall  somewhat  below  iU  As  far  as  my  observations 
extend,  the  larger  the  dairy,  the  smaller  the  profit 
per  cow,  though  with  the  same  care  and  feed,  other 
things  being  equal,  I  believe  there  would  be  no 
difference.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
farming  is  a  pleasant,  independent  and  profitable 
business  if  rightly  pursued,  and  that  we  need  agri- 
cultural schools  where  we  can  learn  to  analyze 
soils  in  order  to  know  what  elements  are  wanting 
to  insure  good  crops.  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
the  farmer  could  analyze  his  soil  he  would  possess 
the  key  to  unlock  the  door  of  sure  success.  I  have 
for  one  determined  to  be  a  farmer.  Maplb. 

Jlf«rc&4,  1857. 


Remarks. — Our  correspondent's  favors  are  very 
acceptable ;  these  matter-of-fact  things  are  what  all 
fermers  need.    Thank  you,  sir. 


For  the  N«w  England  Farmer. 

PLAHmO  PEAB  SEEDS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  noticed  in  your  valuable  journal 
8ome  remarks  on  planting  apple  seeds.  I  will  give 
jou  a  fiict  in  relation  to  planting  pear  or  apple 
seeds.  I  have  for  several  vears  taken  seeds  &om 
the  pulp,  when  the  fruit  is  eaten,  and  dried  free 
from  the  core,  and  put  in  a  dry  room.  I  usually 
select  seeds  from  fruit  that  was  taken  from  trees 
that  were  free  growers,  such  as  the  Beurre  Bosc, 
Diel*  and  others  that  make  strong  wood.  Also  in 
apples,  Baldwin,  English  Sweet,  Swarr,  Gravenstien, 
and  Codlin,  or  anv  great  growers.  I  plant  in  the 
&11  or  spring,  in  the  same  way  that  I  would  flower 
seeds,  in  a  row  about  two  inches  deep,  taking  care 
to  have  the  soil  rich  and  well  pulverized,  and  rolled 
with  a  hand  roller,  or  made  smooth  with  a  hoe. 
When  the  seeds  are  up,  before  they  put  out  any 
leaves,  excepting  a  seed  leaf,  I  take  them  up  and 
plant  them  out  m  a  row  about  six  inches  apart,  in 
ffood  rich  soil,  not  too  dry  or  wet,  and  keep  them 
free  from  weeds,  during  the  summer ;  they  will 

§row  from  four  to  six  inches  the  first  season.  In 
le  fall  I  take  them  all  from  the  ground,  and  put 
them  down  in  some  safe  place,  and  cover  them 
with  earth,  and  over  that  a  board  or  leaves,  so  as 
to  protect  them  from  harm.  The  next  spring,  I 
prepare  a  plat  of  ground,  suitable  for  a  nursery, 
and  plant  them  out  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
treat  them  as  we  should  a  well-conducted  nursery, 
and  in  about  four  years  my  trees  will  be  fit  to  put 
out  in  an  orchard,  and  many  of  them  will  fruit  in 
two  or  three  years,  or  they  may  be  grafted  if  it  is 
desired.  Yours  most  truly,  E.  A.  Shurtleff. 
Broakline,  Mardi,  1857. 


The  Earwig. — Many  a  housewife  who  has  often 
felt  her  cars  "crawP  on  seeing  "Forty-legs"  hurry 
off,  as  she  has  taken  up  her  mop,  or  some  other 
household  utensil,  from  a  moist  place,  will  be  glad 
to  be  assured  that  this  insect  is  not  the  earwig  at 
all ;  and  if  it  were,  that  it  would  not  enter  her  ear  if 
it  could,  and  could  not  if  it  would ;  and  even  if  it 
did  actually  get  into  the  ear,  it  could  exist  there 


but  a  very  short  time,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Homestead  that  a  decoc- 
tion of  veritable  earwax  is  more  immediately  fatal 
to  this  insect  than  a  bath  in  pure  alcohol. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 

WOMAH  OH  THE  FARM. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  a  high  esteem  for 
your  valuable  paper,  1  have  been  pleased  to  see  sev- 
eral contributions  in  it,  recently,  from  leuiies.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  I  presume,  that  the  "ladies" 
exert  not  a  little  influence  in  the  world,  by  toords, 
as  well  HS  adians ;  and  perhaps  nowhere  have  they 
used  their  influence  more  to  bless  or  to  bliffht,  to 
encourage  or  discourage,  to  help  or  to  hinder, 
than  in  apiculture. 

That  sickly  sentimentality,  so  often  a  characteris- 
tic trait  of  some  would-be  ladieSf  causing  them  to 
speak  so  disparagingly  of  farmers  and  their  wives, 
of  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  has  driven  many 
a  young  man  from  the  old  homestead,  to  seek  a 
fortune  where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thus  may 
womans  influence  be  exerted  to  blight,  to  mar,  to 
deface  the  beauty  of  that  employment  to  which  her 
own  attention  should  oftener  be  turned,  and  where 
she  may,  by  her  own  eflbrts,  help  to  "make  the  wil- 
derness blossom  as  the  rose." 

The  early  institution  of  marriage  is  often  quoted ; 
let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  place  was  a  gar- 
den where  it  was  instituted.  It  was  there  that  she 
was  appointed  to  be  his  "help-meet,"  while  assist- 
ing him  to  "keep  the  garden,  and  to  dress  it." 

Essential  as  is  good  huahandry  to  the  success  of 
the  farmer,  good  teifertf  is  not  less.  To  cultivate 
the  beautiful  is  woman's  peculiar  province;  and 
where  can  she  better  display  her  taste  than  in  train- 
ing the  roses  to  the  trellis,  and  arranging  flowers 
of  every  tint  and  hue  in  such  contrast,  as  to  best 
please  the  observer  P  Yes,  it  is  her  highest  prerog- 
ative to  please ;  and  where  can  she  find  an  ampler 
field  for  her  ambition,  than  the  fiurm  and  ruraioc- 
cupations  afford? 

Is  she  young,  and  desirous  of  personal  attractions  P 
Whose  cheeks  can  vie  with  the  farmer's  daughters 
for  their  rosy  tints  P  whose  complexion  so  nir  as 
her's  who  bathes  in  the  early  morning  dew  ?  Who, 
so  happy  and  light-heartea  as  she  who  witnesses 
the  morning  dawn  ushered  in  with  songs  of  sweet- 
est symphony  P  What  wife  so  cheerful  and  happy 
as  she,  who  offers  to  her  husband,  when  he  returns 
from  toil,  some  luxury,  the  product  of  the  farm, 
prepared  by  her  own  hands  P 

I  know  that  we  are  called  rustics,  to  whom  "the 
lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places ;"  and  that  our 
goodly  heritage  is  thought  by  many  to  be  semi-bar- 
barous at  least ;  but  if  the  country  is  unsightly  and 
destitute  of  beauty  to  some  and  the  dwellers  on 
the  soil  partake  of  its  deformity,  not  so  its  flowers 
and  fruits.  ' 

Where  shall  we  find  fiowers  in  their  beauty,  fruits 
in  their  perfection,  birds  singing  their  merry  songs 
of  freedom,  if  not  in  the  country  P  Our  ice-creams, 
too,  are  no  city  invention,  for  where  but  in  the  coun- 
try will  you  find  the  ingredients,  in  their  freshness, 
their  sweetness,  and  their  richness  P 

It  was  not  my  intention  in  this  article  to  draw 
comparisons  unfavorable  to  tha  city ;  its  elegance  I 
would  not  aflect  to  despise.  But  I  do  love  the  coun- 
try ;   I  love  the  farm,  1  love  the  motley  groups  of 
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the  farm-yard ;  the  noisy  cackle  of  the  hen,  and  the 
infant-like  bleat  of  the  little  lamb,  are  pleasant 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  the  farmer's  child. 

Yes,  I  would  be  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  a  far- 
mer's wife ;  and  were  I  dependent  upon  my  own  ex- 
ertions, to  **bring  up"  or  educate  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, I  would  sooner  hire  a  farm,  and  with  their  as- 
istance  till  it  with  my  own  hands,  than  struggle  for 
subsistence  by  that  life-destroying  instrument,  the 
needle  ;  but  only  so,  when  used  to  such  extent  as  is 
often  the  case,  to  support  that  life  it  too  often  de- 
stroys. L.  £.  L. 

iradford,  March  Oh,  1857. 


For  tht  New  JSng^and  Fwmer, 

LETTEB  FBOH  KB.  7BEHCH. 

Inaagoratlon  Ceremonies— the  Rlging  and  the  Setting  Son— 
Arroft  of  a  Hooae  Bobber— Appropriations  for  Agrioultore. 

Washingtofh  D.  C,  March  5,  1857. 

Mt  Deab  Bbown  :— The  fourth  of  March  has 
come  and  gone.  Franklin  Pierce  has  stepped 
quietly  from  the  pedestal,  and  James  Buchanan  as 
quietly  has  ascended  it.  I  say  quietly,  because  the 
ceremonies  which  attend  a  change  of  the  chief  mag- 
istrate in  our  own  country  are  as  unlike  the  reyolu* 
tionary  movements  which  usually  attend  the  down- 
falls and  the  ascensions  of  kings,  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun  is  to  a  volcano.  The  morning  was  like  a 
bright  May  morning  in  New  England.  The  city 
was  early  crowded  with  people,  of  all  ranks  and 
colors.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a  procession  formed  near 
the  presidential  mansion,  to  escort  the  president 
and  president  elect  to  the  capitoL  The  military 
made  the  most  cons|ucuous  part  of  the  show. 
About  twenty-five  companies,  comprising  nearly 
two  thousand  troops  in  all,  with  gay  uniforms,  silk- 
en banners,  and  bands  of  music,  composed  the  mil- 
itary escort  The  flying  artillery,  with  their  six 
brass  field  pieces,  with  their  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  and  with  the  associations  of  their  terrible 
prowess  in  the  Mexican  war,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Fire  companies  and  political  associations, 
a  full-rigged  miniature  ship  of  war,  drawn  by  horses, 
a  fiag  staff  seventy  feet  high,  bearing  a  banner  thir- 
ty feet  in  length,  rigged  to  a  wagon,  aided  in  giv- 
ing attractions  to  the  scene. 

At  the  National  Hotel  the  president  elect,  with 
the  vice  president,  joined  the  procession,  the  old  and 
the  new  presidents  riding  peacefully  together  in 
the  same  carriage,  and  the  procession  then  moved 
on  to  the  capitoL  At  the  north  gate,  the  two 
presidents  with  their  friends  descended  from  their 
carriages,  and  proceeded  to  t£e  Senate  chamber, 
and  thence  to  the  east  f^ont  of  the  capitol.  Here 
an  extensive  platform  had  been  erected,  not  of  per- 
ishable political  professions,  but  of  timber  and  plank, 
broad  enough  to  hold  some  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons. This  was  densely  packed  with  men  and 
women,  who,  with  probably  some  ten  thousand 
more  persons  standing  on  the  grass,  were  anxious- 


ly awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  new  president,  as 
he  was  escorted  through  the  door  of  the  capitol. 

A  brilliant  throng  of  gaily  dressed  ladies,  of  gold 
laced  foreign  ministers,  and  of  members  of  Con* 
gress,  at  once  crowded  the  enclosed  area  over  the 
main  entrance.  Amid  the  gay  crowd,  without  diffi- 
culty, we  discerned  the  venerable  head  and  the 
portly  form  of  the  new  president,  dressed  in  a  plain 
suit  of  black,  like  any  private  gentleman.  When 
the  shouts  which  greeted  his  appearance  had  sub- 
sided, the  president  elect,  standing  at  the  fh)nt  of 
the  portico,  read  to  the  listening  crowd  his  inaugu- 
ral address. 

Perhaps  a  score  of  persons  may  have  heard  his 
voice,  but  the  thousands  were  oompelled  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  their  own  imaginings,  and  their  own  re- 
flections. And  surelyi^  there  was  a  grandeur  'n  the 
scene  sufficient  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  present, 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  its  full  import 
At  this  hour,  thus  peacefully,  with  no  voice  to 
question  its  right  or  its  power,  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressed  in  conffict,  in  excitement,  over  a  vast 
continent,  for  months,  now,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assenting  nation,  transfers  to  him  who  is  the  con- 
stitutional choice  of  the  majority,  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  the  republic. 

Ai  the  close  of  the  inaugural  address,  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  by  the  venerable  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  James  Buchanan 
from  that  moment  was  president  President  Pierce, 
with  the  nice  appreciation  of  what  is  becoming  in 
manners,  which  has  always  distinguished  him,  was 
among  the  first  to  take  his  successor  by  the  hand, 
and  as  the  roar  of  the  cannons  announced  the  acces- 
sion of  the  new  administration,  one  could  hardly 
realize  that  all  the  parties  of  the  country  had  not 
united  in  calling  it  into  power.  The  procession  soon 
reformed,  and  escorted  the  president  and  ex-presi- 
dent to  the  White  House,  where  the  former  was  left 
by  the  latter  at  the  door,  in  full  possession  of  the 
honors  and  the  cares  which  wait  on  greatness. 

The  city,  after  the  ceremonies,  presented  a  scene 
in  the  principal  avenue  not  especially  fiattering  to 
republican  morals.  The  whole  population  of  the 
neighboring  counties  seemed  to  be  in  more  than  one 
sense,  loose  in  the  streets.  Such  an  assemblage  of 
drunken  men  probably  cannot  be  found  here,  oftener 
than  once  in  four  years.  Pickpockets  and  robbers 
are  said  to  have  been  abundantly  supplied  from 
abroad,  and  to  have  operated  with  unusual  success. 

A  single  instance  which  occurred  in  sight  of  my 
window  will  give  a  good  illustration  of  the  fortunes 
of  this  kind  of  warfare.  Our  friend,  Richard  Han- 
son, was  returning  with  his  wife  from  the  inaugura- 
tion ceremonies,  and  as  he  approached  his  house, 
which  he  had  left  locked  when  he  went  out,  saw  a 
gentlemanly  looking  man  coming  out  at  the  haxk 
door.  Mr.  Hanson  stepped  forward  and  accosted 
him  with  the  inquiry,  why  he  had  been  upon  his 
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premises.  The  man  replied  that  he  had  only  stepped 
into  the  hack-yard.  Mr.  Hanson  laid  his  hand  up- 
on his  collar,  and  said  to  him,  "You  have  heen  in 
some  mischief,  sir."  The  rogue  immediately  broke 
loose  and  ran,  dropping  a  number  of  silver  forks 
and  spoons  scattered  on  the  pavement.  Without 
stopping  for  the  silver,  Mr,  Hanson  pursued,  shout- 
ing ''stop  thief,"  for  some  forty  rods,  when  three 
gentlemen  seised  the  rogue,  and  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, secured  him.  He  was  taken  to  the  police  office, 
where  he  was  searched,  and  all  the  jewelry  of  the 
fiimily,  rings,  bracelets,  watches  and  the  like,  found 
upon  him.  Three  other  watches, 'some  valuable 
jewels  and  three  hundred  dollars,  with  a  large  bunch 
of  &]8e  keys,  were  also  found  about  his  person.  It 
is  probable  that  he  will  prove  to  be  a  rogue  of  suf- 
ficient note  to  be  worth  the  capture.  Mr.  Hanson's 
resolute  conduct  with  a  man  of  twice  his  physical 
strength,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

The  city  affords  just  now,  not  much  of  agricultu- 
ral interest.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  an  ap- 
propriation of  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  was  inserted  in  the 
miscellaneous  bill  and  passed,  so  that  we  stand  about 
as  usual  in  respect  to  Government  aid  to  agricul- 
ture. Last  year  the  appropria^on  was  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  larger,  but  that  amount  was  specially 
applied  to  the  importation  of  sugar  cane  cuttings 
from  the  South.  A  resolution  to  print  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  the  Patent  Office  Agricul- 
tural Report  for  1856  was  also  adopted.  This  is 
the  same  number  that  was  distributed  last  year,  and 
probably  is  the  greatest  amount  ever  printed  by  any 
government,  of  any  document  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution. The  cost  of  the  volume  to  the  government, 
I  am  informed,  is  sixty-two  cents  a  copy.  It  is 
hoped  that  our  best  agricultural  men  at  the  Patent 
Office  may  be  retained  in  their  positions.  They  are 
rapidly  systematizing  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  yearly  making  manifest  improvements  in 
the  Reports,  and  are  expending  the  money  com- 
mitted to  their  care  as  profitably  as  any  funds  that 
are  used  for  any  purpose  connected  with  public  af- 
fidrs.  In  haste  to  leave  for  my  home  in  the  North, 
I  remain  yours,  &&,  H.  F.  French. 


A  WATEa-Psoop  Mixture  for  Leather.— 
Take  one  pint  of  tanner's  oil,  half  pound  tallow,  a 
lump  of  good  rosin,  the  size  of  a  common  shell- 
bark,  burgundy  pitch,  siee  of  a  hen's  egg,  lamp 
black,  three  cents^  worth — ^mix  together,  and  melt 
gradually  over  a  slow  fire.  When  to  be  applied, 
the  mixture  should  be  made  about  milk  warm,  and 
put  on  with  a  clean  sponge.  The  leather  may  be 
made  a  little  damp,  not  wet.  The  above  cement, 
when  applied  to  boots  and  shoes, will  efiectually  pre- 
vent their  soaking  water,  and  keep  the  leather  pliant 
and  the  feet  of  the  wearer  warm  and  dry.  Everv' 
fiurmer  who  r^;aids  comfort  as  a  desideratum, 


should  supply  himself  with  this  article,  and  apply 
it  to  his  boots  and  shoes. — Germanloum  Telegraph* 


THICK  Aim  THIN  SOWnTG. 

Never  in  our  remembrance  did  com  of  all  kinds 
look  more  encouraging  than  at  the  present  time; 
and  where  it  is  isolated  and  not  planted  too  thick, 
an  unusually  abundant  crop  may  be  expected.  Last 
season  we  stated  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from 
single  grains  of  wheat,  at  the  extreme  distance  of 
3  feet  apart,  upwards  of  80  perfect  ears,  containing 
50  kernels  eacn,  or  more  than  4000  fold.  Our  spe- 
cimens of  last  year,  and  of  the  growing  crop  tnis 
season  for  inspection,  corroborates  the  assertion. 
This  gives  upwards  of  10  quarts  per  acre,firom  two 
pints  of  seed.  We  are  also  prepared  to  prove  that 
isolated  plants,  one  foot  apart,  at  about  six  pints  of 
seed  per  acre,  will,  under  judicious  treatment,  also 
produce  as  great  a  crop ;  but  if  planted  closer  than 
thb  standard*  it  is  an  utter  impossibility,  as  the 
plants  then  cannot  perform  their  natural  capabili- 
ties. Respecting  the  opposite  extreme — thick  sow- 
ing, we  now  nuike  the  bold  statement  ihs^  every 
^rain  of  com,  whether  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  sown 
m  the  United  Kingdom,  simply  from  its  extreme 
thickness,  does  not,  and  cannot  yield  one  ordinary 
ear,  say  40  fold,  (nay,  not  even  half  as  much,)  from 
each  grain ;  and  were  it  so,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, it  would  produce,  of  course,  40  times  as 
much  per  acre  as  is  sown,  say  two  bushels  or  128 

{)ints  of  wheat,  and  3  bushels  or  192  pints  of  bar- 
ey  and  oats,  as  an  average  quantity  of  seed  usually 
sown.  But  such  crops  are  never  realized.  Objec- 
tions are  raised,  that  oy  thin  sowing,  late  mildewed 
crops  are  sometimes  the  consequence ;  granted— 
but  sowing  early  will  be  found  to  obviate  this  evil, 
and  insure  more  forward  and  bountiful  harvests. — 
English  AgricuUwrdl  Gazette^ 


Chinese  Suqar-Cane. — One  of  the  important 
novelties  of  the  season,  has  been  the  Sorgho,  or 
Chinese  sugar-cane.  This  we  have  raised  to  per- 
fection, and  are  now  prepared,  firee  of  cost,  to  furnish 
to  subscribers  seed  raised  by  ourselves  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  This  plant  is  undoubtedly  destined 
to  find  great  favor  for  soiling  oattley  and  small 
quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses  may  be  made  from 
it.  We  doubt,  however,  the  practicability  of  sugar- 
making  in  the  large  way  from  the  Sorgho,  or  any 
other  plant,  so  far  north  as  New  York.  The  time 
of  ripening  is  so  late,  that  the  sugar-making  season 
is  too  short  for  large  operations.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  machinery  for  a  sugar  estate  of 
fair  size,  costs  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  and  that 
too,  in  localities  where  the  sugar-making  season,  or 
time  between  the  ripening  of  the  canes  and  frost  is 
many  times  greater  than  here,  conseouently  both 
the  cost  of  machinery  and  impracticability  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  number  of  workmen  for  so 
short  a  time»  renders  sugar-making  in  tins  vicinity 
of  doubtful  expediency.  There  can  be  no  mistake, 
however,  in  the  value  of  the  crop  for  general  pui<- 
poses.  The  Sorgho  cures  readily,  is  tess  inclined 
to  ferment  and  acidify  than  other  kinds  of  sugar- 
cane, and  when  well-grown  and  cured,  is  preferred 
by  most  animals  to  any  other  fodder — ^therefore  it 
should  be  grown  largely.  We  shall  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  operations  with  this  plant,  and  shall 
report  fully  as  the  &ots  are  developed.— fTor^'n^ 
Farmer. 
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A  SMALL  COTTAGE. 


We  preunt  this  week  another  of  tbose  beautiAil 
deugns  fiom  "Village  end  Farm  Cottages."  The 
house  is  Terj  tmaU,  bat  U  luScient  for  the  wanta 
of  B  amall  family,  and  n  such  a  one  as  many  a  la- 
horing  man  would  rather  own,  and  be  independent 
in  poasession  of  it,  than  be  subjected  to  the  necei- 
utj  of  hiring  a  hoi^  of  larger  preteneions. 

We  are  confident  that  almost  my  man  can  be 
enabled,  by  induatrj'  and  proper  economy,  to  erect 
a  dwelling  tor  himself  and  family,  as  pleasant,  to 
any  the  leait,  as  the  one  here  given,  and  by  these 
meana  can  free  himaelf  from  the  unwelcome  tax  of 
an  annual  rent. 

This  house  is  alao  ona  which  might  be  erected  by 
any  fanner  at  alight  eoit,  for  the  use  of  his  hired  la- 
borers, when,  as  in  many  Inatancea  ia  the 
incDDTenient  to  have  them  lire  under 
roof  with  himielf. 

The  arrangement  of  this  cottage  ia  simple  and 
cnnvenient,  and  the  neat  finish  of  the  exterior  har- 
monizes well  with  the  modest  pretensions  of  the 

"The  conuce  is  unomamented,  the  front  door 

plain,  the  window  cases  are  strips  of  ]ilank  sus- 
tained by  three-cornered  blocks.  An  evident  pur- 
pose iiervsdes  every  part  of  the  plan.  At  first  it 
looked  so  plain,  compared  with  neighboring  houses, 
which  were  tricked  out  in  gingerbread  finerv,  that 
people  laughed,  and  called  it  bam-like.  Not  ao 
now.  Prairie  roses,  planted  by  the  owner's  own 
hand,  already  tupply  tlie  want  of  pilasters  and  cor- 
nice, Honeysucklei  will  soon  climb  (he  slender 
cohimns  of  the  verandah,  and  hang  between  them 
in  fragrant  festoons.  Ere  long,  grspe  vinen  wi" 
display  their  purple  clusters  where  the  bean  poll 


stand.  The  matze-patch,  at  present  somewhat  too 
near,  will  be  replaced  by  grass  and  flowers,  and 
then,  perhaps,  some  who  icorned  the  homely  dwell- 
mg,  will  atop  to  gaze,  and  long  to  enter." 

To  poaaeas  a  claim  upon  the  soil  of  his  native  or 
adopted  home  should  he  the  first  object  of  every 
young  man ;  and  we  present  this  plan  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  incite  even  the  humblest  ambition,  by 
showing  that  beauty  and  comfort  are  not  insepara- 
ble from  wealth,  but  are  within  the  reach  of  aU. 

Cost  of  building  (650. 


I  '       « 

I I  I 
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Carte  out  toue  ovu  Way  dt  the  Worlr 

Lean  on  Youkbelf. — It  waa  aaid  h^  the  great 
Clarendon,  that  "there  is  no  art  or  science  that  ia 
too  difficult  for  industry  to  attain  to.  It  is  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  makes  a  man  understood  and 
valued  everywhere.  It  conquers  all  enemies  and 
obstacles,  and  makes  fortune  itself  pav  contribu- 
tion." Xt  is  independent  itself.andcanlaaghatthe 
l)uny  attempts  of  those  who  have  put  money  in  their 
pocketa  and  may  wish  to  embarrass  free  acUon  and 
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free  thought  Industry  u  the  wand  which  brings 
fortune  at  its  call,  and  makes  the  penniless  man 
equal  to  the  millionaire.  With  lus  good  right  arm 
he  can  earn  his  bread,  nor  stops  to  see  in  which 
quarter  sits  'the  wind  of  patronage.  Patronage! 
We  detest  the  word.  It  implies  something  given 
and  not  earned  —  accorded  by  bounty  ana  not 
wrought  by  brains  or  hands  1  'Tis  this  word  which 
has  ])ro8tItuted  the  press — this  daily  seeking  for 
aid  by  advocacy  of  this  man's  claims  or  that  man's 
opinions,  which  makes  a  public  press  the  menial  for 
some  ambitious  charlatan  in  his  pursuit  of  great- 
ness. But  free  from  such  dictatorship,  acting  onlv 
in  accordance  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  to  right — toil- 
ing ceaselessly  while  others  rest,  the  man  who 
brings  this  great  lever  of  industry  to  his  ud  may 
bid  defiance  to  ''outrageous  fortune,"  and  feel  se- 
cure against  all  the  world.  Tis  said  by  the  poet, 
that  ''There  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends," 
and  we  believe  the  good  genius  which  guides  it,  is 
that  untiring  industry  that  asks  onl^  from  manlund 
the  fruits  of  labor  bestowed. — Cdhfomia  Globe. 


,  For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

CATTLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

Mb.  Editob: — ^The  question  has  often  been 
asked  me  in  and  out  of  our  State,  "what  agricul* 
tural  paper  do  you  prefer  P"  My  answer  is  that 
all  things  considered,  I  prefer  the  JSTew  England 
Farmer  to  any  other  paper  devoted  to  the  great 
farming  interest  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land. But  there  is  one  particular,  Mr.  Editor,  m 
which  I  think  the  Farmer,  as  well  as  all  other  Mas- 
sachusetts agricultural  papers,  is  sadly  deficient. 

I  allude  to  the  meagre,  short  and  unsatis&ctory 
reports  of  the  great  cattle  markets  at  Cambridge 
and  Brighton.  More  than  one 'half  of  the  entire 
annual  produce  of  the  stock-raising  farms  of  New 
England  consists  of  neat  stock,  horses,  swine  and 
sheep,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  taken  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Brighton  for  sale ;  enough,  at  any  rate, 
to  control,  so  far  as  beef,  pork  and  swine  are  con- 
cerned the  price  of  almost  every  animal  of  those 
classes  throughout  New  England ;  amounting  to  a 
number  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Now 
what  can  I  know  of  the  weekly  sale  of  cattle  at 
Cambridge  and  Brighton,  from  the  shallow  and  in- 
significant reports  given  by  any  paper  that  attempts 
to  report  them. 

Sir,  I  think  very  few  of  your  readers  anticipate 
the  mail  that  bnngs  their  weekly  Farmer  with 
more  anxiety  than  myself,  or  read  with  more  in- 
terest its  valuable  contents.  But  what  can  I  know 
of  the  value  of  beef,  mutton  and  swine  in  the  stall, 
yard  or  pen,  at  home,  by  the  reports  of  the  Brigh- 
ton markets  P  Absolutely,  just  about  nothing  at  all. 

Look  at  the  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  in  the  New 
York  TMbune,  of  the  great  cattle  fairs  at  New  York 
city.  Every  week,  some  two  columns  of  the  fine, 
close  type  of  that  paper  is  occupied  with  a  minute 
account  of  all  the  cattle  at  market.  Giving,  not  on- 
ly the  exact  number  from  each  State,  but  the  name 
of  the  farmer  by  whom  fattened,  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  or  drover  by  whom  brought  to  market, 
the  name  of  the  salesman  and  purdiaser  or  butch- 
er ;  giving  the  estimated  weight  of  the  beef  in  the 
quarters,  noting  carefully  the  price  of  each  drove, 
and  giving  'the  weekly  variations  in  the  prices  of 
any  and  every  grade  of  animal  and  meat  at  the  mar- 
ket.   And  then  his  practical  remarks  and  sugges- 


tions to  the  farmer,  connected  with  his  market  re- 
ports, making,  in  all,  a  document  worth,  to  every 
stock-producer  in  New  York,  and  all  the  great 
stock-producing  States  of  the  West,  ten  times  the 
annual  subscription  of  that  great  paper.  Why,  any 
farmer  of  good  judgment  can  ten  within  three 
dollars  the  value  of  an  eighty  dollar  bullock  in  his 
stall,  by  the  TVt&uneV  reports.  What  can  I  know, 
I  ask,  of  Cambridge  and  Brighton  markets,  by  the 
reports  of  the  Farmer  ?  And  I  think  they  are  quite 
as  good  as  those  of  any  other  paper.  Just  aoout 
as  much  as  the  court  found  out  m  a  case  of  assault, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  said  the  stone 
thrown  at  plaintifi*  was  as  large  as  a  piece  of  chalk, 
and  not  much  more. 

Sir,  your  paper  was  started,  and  is  still  published 
with  the  professed  desire  of  benefiting  the  farming 
interests  of  New  England ;  and  it  has  been  patro- 
nized by  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers, 
with  the  same  purpose ;  allow  me  to  add,  that  in 
most  respects,  that  purpose  has  been  well  accom- 
plished. But  in  relation  to  the  sales  of  millions  of 
our  fJEirm  produce  annually  at  Cambridge  and 
Bi^toU;  we  say,  give  us  *Hnore  light" 

What  say  you,  brother  fleirmers  of  Massachusetts, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  will  not  the  Aetir 
England  Farmer  be  still  more  valuable  to  you  with 
a  fiul  and  complete  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
great  market  days  for  the  sale  of  the  staple  pro- 
duce of  our  farms,  than  it  now  is,  as  highly  as  you 
prize  it  P  Would  not  such  reports  as  we  desire,  in- 
crease the  subscription  list  of  the  Farmer  ^ve  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  within  the  first  year  P  I  be- 
lieve it  would.  At  any  rate,  it  would  deserve  it. 
Would  not  such  reports  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
this  whispering-in-the-ear  sort  of  trade,  so  much 
practised  at  Brighton,  by  which  the  dishonest  drov- 
er and  butcher  liiay,  and  do,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
defraud  the  honest  farmer  out  of  five  to  ten  dollars 
in  a  yoke  of  fat  cattle.  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate 
that  the  drovers  and  butchers  are  more  dishonest 
than  others  as  a  class,  but  the  limited  informa- 
tion that  the  farmer  can  obtain  of  the  Brighton  and 
Cambridge  sales,  makes  him  liable  to  be  defrauded 
in  the  sale  of  his  stock. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  for  progress  and  inoprovement, 
most  cordially  yours,  Joshua  T.  Evebstt. 

EterethnUe,  Princeton,  1857. 


Fattening  Pbopebties  op  Peas  and  Beans. — 
These  articles  have  been  found  by  chemical  anal- 
ysis, rich  in  nitrogei.  The  inference  has  been  that 
they  would  be  specially  useful  in  supporting  the 
waste  of  the  muscles  of  animals,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  would  be  particularly  useful  in 
the  production  of  wool.  They  are  evidently  valua- 
ble for  these  purposes,  but  not  the  less  valuable 
for  the  production  of  fat  Those  persons  who  have 
used  peas  for  fattening  hogs,  consider  them  worth 
as  much  as  Indian  6om.  In  districts  where  that 
grain  is  not  grown,  very  fine  pork  b  produced  from 
peas.  Dickson,  in  his  work  '*0n  the  breeding  of 
Live  Stock,"  states  that  a  sweep-stakes  was  entered 
into  between  five  East  Lothian  farmers,  to  be 
claimed  by  the  one  who  should  be  pronounced  tlie 
best  feeder  of  cattle.  Forty  cattle  of  t^e  same 
breed,  and  in  equal  condition,  were  divided  between 
them,  as  fairly  as  possible.    They  were  put  up  to- 

g ether  the  secend  week  in  September,  and  killed  at 
'hristmas  following.    The  winner  of  the  stakes  fed 
his  animals  wholly  on  hoUed  beans  with  hav. — Ex, 
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For  the  New  Bngiand  FortMr. 

''BLACK  TOOTH  IH  PIGS/' 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^There  has  been  much  aaid  and 
171111611,  for  a  year  or  two  past,  about  the  "black 
tooth  in  pigs."  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  any 
one  ever  saw  a  piff,  from  the  age  of  two  to  eight 
weeks  old,  that  nis  teeth,  or  ^'tusks,**  were  not 
more  or  less  black.  I  haye  examined  the  teeth  of 
a  great  many,  of  the  ages  aboTe  named,  and  bro- 
ken off  the  teeth  of  whole  litters,  when  they  have 
begun  to  be  afflicted  with  this  disease,  and  have  al- 
ways noticed  that  the  healthiest  pigs  had  the  black- 
est teeth. 

Whether  it  is  the  teeth  or  not  that  are  diseased, 
there  is  somethiD^  that  many  times  proves  fatal  to 
early  pigs,  to  a  wide  extent,  and  universally,  I  be- 
lieve, goes  by  the  name  of  "black  tooth,"  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  so  generally  known  that  it  would 
be  useless  for  me  to  describe  it,  or  its  symptoms. 
But,  be  the  disease  what  it  may,  I  have  thought 
that  breaking  off  the  teeth  has  prevented  them 
from  dying,  when  not  too  far  gone,  and  prevented 
others  from  being  thus  afflicted.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  breaking  off  the  teeth  is  a  cruel  prac- 
tice, and  if  proper  care  is  used,  unnecessary.  I 
have  noticed  that  it  is  early  pigs,  or  those  that  do 
not  have  access  to  the  ground,  that  are  most  liable 
to  this  disease;  and  that  when  I  have  given  them 
a  clean,  dry  pen,  well  strewn  with  wood  ashes,  and 
a  good  warm  "nest,"  with  a  plenty  of  turfs  of  grass 
and  dirt — if  they  cannot  get  to  tne  ground  them- 
selves— I  have  had  healthy  pigs,  and  much  prefer 
it  to  breaking  off  the  teeth,  as  it  answers  a  two- 
fold purpose  of  adding  to  the  manure  heap,  and 
health  of  the  pigs.  To  any  person  that  has  an 
early  litter  of  pigs,  and  has  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  lay  by  a  store  of  turfs  from  the  road-side 
for  his  hogs,  in  winter,  if  he  vrill  take  the  first  op- 
portunity as  it  thaws,  and  procure  some  for  them, 
he  will  belieye  with  me,  that  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,"  so  far  as  black 
tooth  is  concerned,  ir  nothing  more.        E.  S.  A« 

Jacksonville,  Vt,  Ftb.  16,  1857. 


REMARE8.^Hog8  should  cUways  have  access  to 
the  ground,  and  for  breeding  sows  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  The  want  of  this  has  been  the 
death  of  many  a  fine  litter. 


For  Urn  New  Snglond  Farmer. 

A  HORSE  WITH  THE  STIFLE  JOIHT 

OUT. 

Mr.  Editob  :--G.  W.  Hayes,  Jr.,  asks  if  there 
is  any  remedy  for  a  horse  whose  stifle  is  out  P  I 
will  give  the  following : — 

Let  the  horse  be  placed  on  a  hard,  dry  plank 
floor.  Put  a  common  stifle  shoe,  which  can  be  had 
of  any  blacksmith,  on  the  well  foot,  in  order  to 
make  the  horse  stand  on  the  lame  foot  till  such 
time  as  the  leg  gets  strong  enough  to  work  with, 
which  will  be  in  the  space  o'f  from  one  to  four 
weeks,  usually  in  about  one  week.  This  may  seem 
cruel,  but  it  is  the  only  sure  way  to  cure  a  horse  in 
this  situation.  I  have  known  a  horse  worth  two 
hundred  dollars  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  spring 
because  his  stifle  was  out,  and  given  away  in  the 
fall  because  he  had  not  ffot  well.  The  owner  of 
this  horse  had  another  wnose  stifle  was  out,  and 


attempted  to  cure  him  with  a  stifle  shoe;  he 
placed  him  in  a  stall  where  the  mud  was  over  his 
fetlocks,  and  led  him  out  to  water  every  day,  and 
wondered  why  the  horse  did  not  get  well ;  but  af- 
ter putting  him  on  a  hard  floor  and  canning  his 
water  to  him,  he  recovered,  and  was  at  work  in  less 
than  one  week.    Yours,  &c., 

Joshua  Sturtetant,  BlacknmUu 
East  BridgewaUr,  1857. 


LBOISLATIVB  AGBIGULTUBAL  KEET- 

IHG. 

[RiPOBTID  rOB  fEl  FlBXlB  BT  H.  E.  ROCKWILL.] 

The  JVtntii  of  the  series  of  Legislative  Agricul- 
tural meetings  was  held  Tuesday  eyening.  The 
subject  for  consideration  was,  "Farming  in  New 
England  and  the  West."  At  nearly  half-past 
7  o'clock  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary 
of-  the  Board  of  Education,  was  introduced  as  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  on  taking  the  chair 
he  said : 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege,  gentlemen,  to  meet  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  and  I  can  have  no 
doubt  that  all  the  assodations  of  formers  have  been 
productive  of  good.  Like  every  other  institution, 
agricultural  associations  contain,  or  should  contain, 
an  idea ;  and  that  idea,  I  suppose,  in  agricultural 
associations,  is  this ;  that  agriculture  is  not  wholly 
a  manual  pursuit,  but  to  some  extent  an  intellectu- 
al one.  And  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  realize  to  what  extent  it  is  an  intellectual 
pursuit.  If  we  look  at  other  professions  and  pur- 
suits in  life,  we  find  that  many,  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  regarded  as  manual  pursuits,  principally, 
have  come  to  be,  in  their  essential  principles,  intel- 
lectuaL  I  think  this  remark  may  be  applied  to 
commerce,  and  especially  to  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  Manufactures,  to  a  yery  great  ex- 
tent, are  sustiuned  in  this  country  and  in  this  age 
by  the  development  of  the  intellect.  We  do  not 
rely  to  any  great  extent  upon  the  physical  capaci- 
ties of  men.  In  looking  over  this  country,  I  sup- 
pose we  should  unhesitatingly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  ability  of  the  people  to  produce,  fifty 
years  ago,  was  not  equal  to  the  ability  of  the  same 
number  of  people  at  the  present  time  to  consume. 
That  is  to  say,  the  consumption  of  a  given  popula* 
tion  in  1857  fitr  exceeds  the  ability  to  produce,  in 
an  equal  population,  in  1800.  This  increased  abil- 
ity of  the  people  to  produce  has  come  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect.  And  we  find  that  in 
manufacturing  industry,  success  is  the  greatest 
where  mind  is  the  most  perfectly  developed.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  labor  is  worth  two  or  three  cents  per  day, 
only,  and  where  the  people  actually  purchase  gar- 
ments, or  cloth  to  make  garments  in  England,  or 
in  New  England,  where  labor  is  twenty  or  thirty 
times  as  much. 

It  is  the  intellectual  power  which  merchants  and 
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manufacturen  haTe  introduced  into  their  depart- 
ments of  labor^  which  has  diminished  the  cost  of 
production ;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  for  farmers 
to  consider  whether,  by  the  introduction  of  a  great- 
er amount  of  intellect  into  their  department,  they 
may  not  increase  and  cheapen  production.  This 
view  of  the  case  has  some  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  discussion  to-night,  "Farming  in  New  England 
and  at  the  West" 

If  the  profits  of  fiurming  are  to  rest  on  two  ele- 
ments only,  labor  and  land — the  amount  of  labor, 
and  the  quality  of  the  land — ^if  no  other  elements 
are  to  enter  into  agriculture,  then,  of  course,  Mas- 
sachusetts cannot  claim  to  compete  with  the  great 
West ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  intellect,  culti- 
vated, active,  persevering  intellectual  labor,  be  an 
element  in  agriculture,  then  it  is  a  question  whether 
firming  is  more  profitable  in  New  England  or  in 
the  West  We  have,  also,  in  considering  the  rel- 
ative profits,  to  take  into  view  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate.  In  Massachusetts,  I  think  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  fact,  that  a  man  in  health  will  labor,  reasona- 
bly, three  hundred  days  in  a  year,  and  be  as  well 
prepared  at  the  end  for  another  year's  service  as  he 
was  at  the  beginning ;  while  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  a  man 
could  not  labor  to  an  equal  amount  more  than  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  a  year. 
As  an  element  of  the  relative  profit  of  agricidture 
in  New  England  and  the  West,  you  have  to  consid- 
er that  a  man  will  labor  from  twelve  and  a  half  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  here  than  there. 

And  the  great  fact  comes  firom  the  constitution 
of  man,  which  our  friends  in  the  West,  if  represen- 
ted here  to-night,  would  be  unwilling  to  admit ;  but 
after  all,  we  have  the  evidence  in  the  nature  of  man 
and  in  all  the  history  of  man,  that  it  does  require 
some  degree  of  opposition  in  man  or  in  nature,  to 
bring  out  the  highest  qualities  of  man.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  you  diminish  the  opposition  of  nature  to 
the  efibrt  of  man  in  agriculture,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion you  diminish  his  perseverance,  his  disposition 
to  overcome  those  obstacles.  To  be  sure,  agricul- 
ture may  be  so  forbidding  and  discouraging  in  its 
nature,  and  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  as  to  deter  a  man  from  engaging  in  it ; 
and  if  agriculture  be  that  kind  of  pursuit  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  course  it  will  ultimately  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. But  judging  from  the  experience  of  two 
hundred  years,  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  safe- 
ly, that  we  occupy  territorially,  as  a  people,  an  in- 
termediate position  in  this  country.  Our  soil  is  not 
so  fertile  as  to  ofier  to  man  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence without  labor ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
so  sterile  as  to  discourage  him  entirely.  It  furnishes 
obstacles  and  also  demonstrates  in  the  reason  and 
experience  of  men  that  these  obstacles  may  be  .over- 
come. Although  I  have  never  travelled  in  the 
West,  I  cannot  doubt  that  agriculture  is,  in  the  na- 


ture of  the  case,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  higher 
intellectual  pursuit  in  Massachusetts  than  it  is  in 
the  West ;  and  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  always  will  be  so.  We  may  well  consider 
that  life,  in  its  highest  form,  is  not  merely  the  ac- 
quisition of  money.  If  the  chief  end  of  man  be  to 
raise  the  greatest  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  or  to 
fatten  the  greatest  number  of  hogs,  then,  unques- 
tionably, Massachusetts  is  the  wrong  place  to  attain 
the  chief  end  of  man.  But  if  the  chief  end  of  man 
be  to  develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
with  which  we  are  blessed,  I  cannot  see  why  Massa- 
chusetts, as  an  agricultural  State,  is  not  as  inviting 
as  any  of  the  States  of  the  West  It  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  have  to  examine  some  statistics  based  on 
the  returns  of  1850,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  remark- 
able &ct  or  series  of  &cts,  which  I  have  never  seen 
successfully  controverted,  that  Massachusetts,  as  an 
agricultural  State,  is  the  most  productive  in  this 
union,  including  all  our  interests,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  that  Massachu- 
setts, as  an  agricultural  State,  in  the  amount  of  its 
productions,  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  supe- 
rior to  either  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Wisconsin.  This 
may  seem  a  remarkable  statement,  but  I  believe 
that  it  can  be  maintained.  I  was  led  to  the  inves- 
tigation by  conversation  which  I  had  in  a  railway 
car  with  a  gentleman  from  Vermont,  who  said  that 
the  county  of  Caledonia,  Vt,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  was  the  most  productive  territory  in  the 
Union.  I  was  led  to  investigate  that  singular  state- 
ment; and  although  I  found  it  erroneous  in  some 
slight  degree,  it  after  all  contained  the  essential 
truth  which  my  subsequent  investigations  confirmed, 
that  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  as  agricultural 
States,  are  superior  to  either  of  the  three  States  I 
have  named ;  that  is,  dividing  the  whole  value  of 
the  land  among  all  the  people  upon  the  land.  Or 
in  other  words,  taking  the  agricultural  productions 
of  Illinois,  and  distributing  them  among  the  people 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  those  productions  in 
Massachusetts  and  dividing  them  in  the  same  way, 
and  I  found  them  to  be  greater  here  than  there. 

Mr.  BuCKMiNSTEB,  of  the  Ploughman^  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  view  presented  by  the  chair- 
man. He  said  he  had  investigated  the  subject  since 
the  last  eveninff.  A  friend  who  resides  seventy 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  told  him  that  he  could  pro- 
duce one  hundred  bushQls  of  oats  to  the  acre,  and 
com  in  great  quantities,  and  he  had  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  all  he  could  produce,  and  got  ready  money. 
His  land  wad  so  rich,  that  though  he  had  five  hun- 
dred bushels  of  manure  near  his  bams,  he  had  no 
use  for  it  He  said  it  was  quite  healthy  also  in  that 
vicinity,  and  there  were  pretty  good  advantages  as 
to  schools,  churches,  &c.,  but  after  all,  that  gentle- 
man has  returned  to  Massachusetts  to  live.  His 
family  could  not  be  contented  there. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
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capital  for  farmiagin  New  England ;  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  capital  at  the  West.  It  is  the 
boast  that  more  is  done  in  Massachusetts  to  foster 
agriculture  than  in  any  other  States ;  but  it  be- 
hooves the  formers  to  see  to  it  that  more  still  is 
done.  The  way  to  prevent  young  men  from  going 
away  to  the  West,  is  to  use\he  means  we  can  to  in- 
crease the  interest  now  felt  in  agriculture.  Men 
who  have  capital,  should  encourage  young  men  to 
remain  in  this  State,  by  aiding  them  in  their  efforts 
to  carry  out  their  operations  in  farming  here ;  and 
when  they  will  do  that,  as  they  do  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  the  superiority  of  our  State  as  an  agricul- 
tural State  will  be  seen.  He  closed  by  urging  the 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  agriculture  in  the  young, 
and  that  should  commence  at  a  very  early  age. 

Mr.  Wethebell  had  great  faith  in  Massachu* 
setts  soil  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.    There 
are  many  things  that  appear  inviting  to  the  young 
in  the  idea  of  going  West ;  but  most  of  those  who 
go,  will  desue  to  return.    He  said,  that  several 
years  sinpe,  a  friend  of  his  who  was  largely  inter- 
ested in  kmd  at  the  West,  urged  him  to  go  and 
settle  there,  using  as  an  argument,  that  he  could 
have  a  ikrm  for  each  of  his  children  if  he  would  go 
there;  but  if  he  remained  here  there  was  no  prob- 
ability that  he  could  thus  provide  for  a  family. 
He,  (Mr.  W.,)  replied  that  he  would,  if  he  had  a 
family,  rather  have  them  trained  and  educated  in 
Massachusetts  than  to  give  each  of  them  a  farm. 
He  had  since  that  time  been  through  much  of  the 
West,  and  that  idea  was  fully  confirmed.  Nobody 
makes  money  at  the  West  by  farming ;  those  who 
have  made  money  have  done  it  by  the  rise  of  land, 
or  other  speculation.     If  the  objects  for  which  a 
man  lives  are  not  money  or  land  only,  he  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  go  West    In  all  his  travels 
there,  he  had  never  found  but  one  New  England 
woman  who  was  not  homesick.  He  visited  a  church 
in  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  Illinois,  and  he 
'  found  it  less  neat  and  comfortable  than  the  livery 
stables  of  Boston.    Bad  water,  bad  houses,  no 
bams,  and  other  inconveniences,  go  to  show  the 
disabilities  under  which  farmers  labor;  and  the 
fact  generally  is  that  men  cannot  labor  there  near 
as  well  as  here.    The  crop  of  com,  although  great, 
could  not  formerly  be  sold  for  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  cents  a  bushel    Wheat  is  not  a  profita- 
ble crop  except  in  the  part*of  Illinois  called  Egypt 
Wool  is  not  a  profitable  production  either.    They 
had,  when  he  was  there,  a  few  years  ago,  three 
kinds  of  hogs.    The  first  kind  were  called  three 
row  hogs,  because  they  were  so  thin  and  long  they 
would  eat  the  three  outside  rows  of  any  field  by 
reaching  through  the  fence ;  another  kind  they  had 
to  soak  before  they  would  hold  swill  in  the  spring ; 
and  another  kind  they  called  the  nine  mile  hogs. 
No  young  man  who  could  afford  to  live  in  an  old 
State  would  ever  desire  to  live  in  a  new  one» 


Mr.  Wabd,  of  Orange,  admitted  that  if  the 
question  was  where  a  man  could  live  most  comfor- 
tably, he  would  not  defend  the  West  But  when 
the  question  is  confined  to  farming  the  state  of  the 
case  was  different  True,  the  water  is  bad,  and  the 
climate  did  not  suit  New  England  men,  and  fever 
and  ague  is  common ;  but  consumption,  which  is 
so  common  here,  is  unknown  there.  The  advanta- 
ges of  farming  were  then  enumerated.  Among 
them  an  important  item  is  that  no  manure  has  to 
be  carted.  It  does  not  require  any  ingenuity  to 
raise  crops,  and  the  crops  of  com  may  remain  in 
the  field  and  be  harvested  at  any  time  during  the 
winter.  The  hogs  and  cattle  of  Illinois  were  also 
defended.  Many  Suffolk  hogs  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  neat  stock. 

Mr.  Beooes,  of  Princeton,  claimed  that  although 
the  crops  in  Massachusetts  fire  not  so  great  as  at 
the  West,  the  profits  were  greater  here.  The  aver- 
age price  of  com  for  twenty-five  years  has  not  been 
over  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  in  Illinois ;  they  can- 
not make  more  than  $7,50  profit  on  an  acre  of 
com ;  and  according  to  prices  here,  the  profit  is 
$20  an  acre.  True,  they  can  cultivate  more  land 
with  the  same  labor.  But  allowing  they  cultivate 
four  acres  while  we  cultivate  two,  the  profit  is  still 
in  favor  of  Massachusetts*  Farms  in  good  situa- 
tions in  Illinois  are  almost  as  expensive  as  in  this 
State.  Then  as  to  the  diseases,  he  thought  the 
consumption  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  fever  and 
ague. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  V^bnington,  was  glad  there 
were  people  who  were  ready  to  go  West,  for  it  was 
an  advantage  to  have  people  there  to  create  a  mar- 
ket for  our  products.  We  get  com  as  cheap  now 
as  we  did  sixty  years  ago ;  potatoes  and  turnips 
are  higher.  He  knew  a  man  who  told  him  that  he 
himself  raised  at  the  West  six  hundred  bushels  of 
com,  for  which  he  got  ten  cents  a  busheL  A  pair 
of  boots  cost  him  from  $5  to  $7,  so  that  it  would 
take  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots. 
A  young  man  there  cannot  live  as  we  do  here  and 
lay  up  any  money  at  all  by  farming.  They  prac- 
tice self-denial,  and  are  obliged  to  do  it  to  a  great 
extent,  in  order  to  live  there. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Sheldon  stated  a  fact  with 
reference  to  the  time  when  pine  trees  may  be 
trimmed  and  not  be  injured  by  a  tendency  to  a 
flowing  of  the  sap  where  the  lim  bs  are  cut  oS,  He 
had  learned  of  iJeacon  Levi  Parker,  who  had  tried 
it  for  twelve  years,  that  the  proper  time  is  from  the 
20th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June. 

Mr.  HuBBABD,  of  Michigan,  was  then  called 
upon,  and  he  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  de- 
fence of  the  West,  particularly  of  the  eastem  por- 
tion of  Michigan,  where  he  claimed  that  the  people 
had  n6t  only  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  world, 
but  had  as  good  houses,  churches  and  schools  as 
are  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts*    He    had  not 
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heard  of  any  man  there  who  desired  to  come  back 
East  to  live.  As  to  the  article  of  wool,  he  said  they 
could  get  more,  per  pound,  there,  than  the  farmers 
of  Massachusetts  can  for  theirs,  although  the  latter 
are  by  the  side  of  the  manu&otories  that  use  it. 

The  discussion  was  quite  an  animating  one, 
drawing  out  the  adrocates  of  the  respective  locali- 
ties in  strong  defence  of  them,  and  exciting  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  did  not  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion to  an  uifusual  degree.  The  President  an- 
nounced the  subject  of  the  next  meeting  to  be, 
'*DruUa  and  IVuU  Trees." 


For  the  New  Bnffiand  Farmtr. 

ABOTJT  H0B8E8. 

When  railroads  were  first  introduced,  and  heavy 
teams  and  stages  left  the  ''great  road,*'  that  had  so 
long  been  tenanted  by  a  multitude  of  horses,  it  was 
thought  that  these  useful  animals  would  become 
iJmoftt  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  South 
America,  where  the  begffars  go  mounted.  But 
how  different  the  result,  uready.  You  can  hardly 
get  a  respectable  horse  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
now  J  while  lor  one  that  makes  any  ])retensions  to 
grace  or  handsome  moTement,  the  price  is — accor- 
ding to  the  purse  of  the  purchaser — all  the  way 
from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars.  Horses  have  in- 
creased in  price  tremendously,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  traTelHog  and  transportation.  Peo- 
ple travel  more  than  they  did  in  old  stage  times. 
A  certsdn  part  of  most  journeys  is  almost  invaria- 
bly made  oy  the  aid  of  horse  power.  One  four- 
horse  coach  used  to  leave  Concord  for  Boston  eve- 
ry morning.  Now  about  eighty  passengers  by  the 
cars.  These  must  be  got  to  the  depot  with  horses. 
Then  look  at  the  freight.  Since  railroads  begun 
their  great  work  of  helping  on  the  march  of  civili- 
zation, what  tons  and  tons  of  heavy  matter  pass  in- 
to the  city,  and  from  the  city  to  the  oountrv,  in  the 
convenient  cars.  This  merchandise  is  usually  trans- 
ported at  each  end  of  the  railroad  route  by  horses. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  horses 
used  about  railroads,  a  much  larger  number  are 
kept  employed  on  farms.  It  is  found  that  a  pur 
of  horses,  for  steady  work  on  a  level,  clear  farm, 
are  more  profitable  tnan  a  team  with  horns.  They 
stand  the  neat  better.  They  can  be  hurried  when 
work  presses.  They  can  be  harnessed  into  a  ereat- 
er  vanety  of  carriages  and  implements.  The  norse 
plows,  harrows,  rofis,  &c ;  he  drags  the  cultivator, 
the  mowing  machine*  the  horse  rake ;  goes  to  mill 
and  to  meeting. 

An  animal  of  such  great  usefulness  deserves  kind 
attention.  His  food  should  be  generous,  his  sta- 
ble warm  and  comfortable,  his  harness  soft  and  pli- 
able, and  suitable  for  his  work.  It  is  a  settled 
fact  that  it  is  better  to  give  a  horse  grain  mixed 
with  hay  or  straw.  The  stomach  of  the  animal  is 
adapted  to  grazing  as  well  as  to  dry  fodder,  and 
requires  considerable  bulk  in  the  aliment,  in  order 
to  the  exercise  of  its  functions  with  ease.  The 
grain  will  be  better  digested,  if  mixed  so  that  the 
animal  will  be  obliged  to  eat  a  less  stimulating  ar^ 
tide  with  it.  A  horse  kept  in  a  warm  stable  will 
consume  less  food  than  one  in  a  loose,  windy  room. 
Animal  heat  is  kept  up  by  the  combustion  of  food, 
as  certainly  as  the  heat  of  a  room  is  by  the  fire. 

Concordf  .VaM.,  Jan.,  1867.  W.  I>.  B. 


HEW  BOOKS. 

Villas  and  Cottaoes.     By  Calvebt  Vaux. 

Architect.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. — ^This 

is  a  book  of  318  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  with 

large  type,  and  is  illustrated  with  300  engravings. 

Mr.  Vaux  was  the  partner  of  the  late  lamented 

Downing,  and  has  deservedly  a  wide  reputation  for 

skill  and  taste  in  his  profession.    A  short  extract 

from  the  pre&ce  of  the  book  will  show  the  reasons 

for  publishing.    He  says : 

''The  accompanying  designs  have  been  prepared 
within  the  last  few  years  to  respond  to  the  varied 
requirements  of  different  parties  who  have  asked 
for  them,  and  it  is  conceived,  therefore,  that  they 
may  possibly  represent,  to  some  useful  extent,  to 
those  who  are  about  to  build  in  the  country,  the 
accommodations  and  arrangements  for  convenience 
that  appertain  to  such  buildinss.  They  are  not 
brought  before  the  public  as  model  designs,  to  les- 
sen the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
taste,  but  as  fiiras  possible  to  increase  its  activity." 

Those  intending  to  build  cannot  &il  to  be  great- 
ly benefited  by  a  careful  examination  of  this  and 
similar  works. 

The  Anatomy  and  Physiolooy  of  the  Hosse.* 
By  George  H.  Dadd,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co.  Boston,  291  pp.— The  title  in- 
dicates what  the  book  is  j  at  its  close,  there  is  ap- 
pended a  "Dictionary  of  Veterinary  Science,"  which 
would  be  valuable  to  any  fanner.  The  work  is  in 
Jewett  &  Co.'s  excellent  style,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  is  one  of  merit,  and  therefore  wish  it  an  ex- 
tended circulation.  No  man  surpasses  Dr.  Dadd, 
in  devotion  to  the  science  which  he  has  chosen  to 
pursue,  and  in  which  we  think  he  is  doing  the 
world  good  service. 


For  the  liew  England  Farmer. 

''THE  NEW  EHGLANB  FABHEB.'' 

Few  worda  in  the  English  languaee  are  more 
expressive  than  those  we  have  chosen  tor  our  head- 
ing. None,  perhaps,  are  more  euphonious  in  sound, 
or  grateful  to  the  sight  lake  the  words,  mother 
and  home,  they  recall  many  pleasant  memories,  and 
l)effuile  the  tedium  of  life  with  their  refreshing 
melody.  The  JVetr  England  Farmer !  What  a 
substantial  phrasal  How  visions  of  comfort  and 
refinement  rise  to  the  mind.  How  the  rural  and 
literary  seem  to  blend,  as  the  academy  or  school- 
house  nestles  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet.  How 
the  religious  and  secular  appear  to  harmonize,  as 
the  village  church  lifts  its  tall  spire  in  the  midst  of 
the  farmers'  homes.  How  the  quiet  of  the  country 
is  modified  by  the  bustle  of  the  adjacent  town  or 
city,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  dty  subdued  by  the 
nearness  of  the  sober  country.  Here  labor  and 
pleasure  meet  in  delightful  communion,  and  nobili- 
ty and  economy  seem  compatible  with  each  other. 
Here  the  "plow,  loom  and  anvil"  are  brought  into 
juxtaposition,  and  variety  renders  toil  attractive, 
and  work  pleasant  Here,  too,  society  is  fixed, 
stable  and  well  ordered.  Here  are  religious,  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions  in  healthy  opera- 
tion*   Here  are  old  homesteads,  and  antique  trea- 
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sures,  and  humanity,  yenerable  with  age.  Here 
are  papers,  and  books,  and  pictures,  on  ahnost  every 
table,  and  shelf,  and  wall.  Here  are  social  firesides, 
and  pleasant  companions,  and  happy  homes.  Here, 
tok),  are  <'&ir  women  and  braye  men." 

It  is  true  that  we  have  some  narrow  valleys,  and 
long  hills,  and  everlasting  mountams;  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  intractable  soils,  and  rocky 
ledges,  and  icy  winters ;  but  as  an  offset  to  all  this, 
we  raise  real  men,  and  export  this  commodity  to 
every  market  in  the  world.  Go  where  you  will, 
from  the  frosty  Arctic  to  the  fiery  equator,  and 
some  Yankee  has  preceded  you.  There  is  not  a 
cUme  or  country  where  their  voice  is  not  heard. 
Wherever  conquest  can  be  made,  or  discovery 
gained,  or  daring  adventure  rewaided;  wherever 
enterprise  can  be  gratified,  or  fiune  acquired,  or 
w^th  secured,  there  you  can  find  New  England- 
ers.  But  this  emigration  of  her  sons  is  the  very 
&ane  of  New  England.  In  siving  her  treasures  to 
others,  she  has  robbed  herself.  Of  her  41,500,000 
acres,  only  11,000,000  are  improved,  and  the  aver- 
age value  of  her  lands  is  not  far  from  $20  per  acre. 

Not  one-third  of  the  agricultural  or  mechanical 
resources  of  New  England  are  developed.  Here 
are  lands  rivsdling  the  West  in  cheapness.  Here 
are  "valleys  to  be  clothed  with  com,  and  hills  tol  be 
covered  with  flocks.''  Here  are  crooked  things  to 
be  made  straight,  and  rough  places  to  be  made 
plain.  Here  are  rivers  and  winds  waiting  to  be 
tamed  and  used.  Here  is  steam  and  electricity 
asking  to  be  harnessed  and  driven. 

Here,  in  short,  are  privileges  unequalled,  every- 
thing, except  her  most  enterprxnn^  sons.  New 
England  wiU  not  become  perfect  tdl  she  retains 
these.  Let  others  talk  of  the  savannas  of  the 
South,  and  the  prairies  of  the  West,,  my  theme  and 
home  are  the  New  England  hills.  I  had  rather 
be  called  a  New  England  farmer,  than  by  any  oth- 
er name  under  heaven — except  Christian. 

J.  N.  B. 


For  ^  New  Sngtand  Fisrmer, 


For  the  Neto  Bngland  Former. 

CULTIVATIOH  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

Mr.  Fa^,  whose  judgment  and  experience  is  well 
affirmed,  is  represented  at  the  late  r'armer's  meet- 
ing as  saying,  "that  the  only  waj  to  realize  good 
trees  was  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  moe  plat  of  ground, 
and  after  two  years  transplant  them  to  properly 
prepared  soiL" 

If  Mr.  Fay  made  enich  a  declaration,  I  beg  leave 
to  demur  to  the  propriety  thereof.  I  respect- 
fully say,  that  the  seed  should  be  planted  in  the 
very  spot  where  it  is  intended  the  tree  shall  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  it  arrives  at  maturity ;  and  that 
any  removal  or  disturbance  of  the  roots  materially 
mars  and  prejudices  the  power  and  force  of  its 
growth. 

I  know  this  to  be  so  in  relation  to  fruit  trees, 
such  as  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach — and  believe  it 
to  be  so  in  an  especial  manner  in  relation  to  forest 
trees  of  every  description.  Who  ever  saw  in  any 
transplanted  plantation,  oaks  so  healUiy  and  vigor- 
orous  as  they  have  seen  in  groves,  where  the  hand 
of  man  never  ventured  P  I  oelieve  the  natural  cov- 
ering that  accumulates  in  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
and  softens  and  ameliorates  the  soil,  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  advance  of  the  young  trees ;  and 
that  there  is  no  artificial  application  tnat  will  begin 
to  compare  with^t.  Juyenis. 

^farck  0,  1857. 


LITTLE  THUrOS. 
Ok  a  Walk  about  tbe  House— No.  10. 

If  the  lower  box  in  your  copper  pump  sticks 
fast,  throw  some  hot  water  on  to  the  outside  and 
expand  the  tube,  when  it  will  easily  be  removed. 

if  the  top  of  your  fluid  lamp  cannot  be  started, 
hold  liie  outer  portion  in  the  steam  of  the  tear 
kettle  and  it  will  start. 

If  you  wish  to  make  the  labora  of  your  domes- 
tics easy,  have  a  large  scuttle  with  a  trap-door  in 
your  back  room  down  which  they  can  tnrow  their 
dirty  water  on  washing  days,  and  let  it  pass  off,  if 

Sossible,  into  your  b^-cellar  through  a  covered 
rain. 

If  you  are  buildmg  a  new  house,  be  sure  and  oot- 
er  the  upper  part  of  the  sill  with  a  solid  bed  of 
mortar  after  it  is  boarded  and  the  under  floor  laid. 
This  will  prevent  the  air  from  coming  in  beneath 
the  boarcung  into  the  cellar,  and  more  efiectually 
produce  dead  air  within  the  walls.  It  will  also  pre- 
vent the  rats  and  mice  from  ascending  between  the 
walls. 

If  you  are  a  farmer,  when  you  »et  a  boiler  for 
washing  purposes,  set  another  by  its  side  of  iron 
for  other  purposes.  It  will  cost  out  cPtrifle  more 
while  you  are  about  it. 

If  you  feel  nervous  and  sleepless  on  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  shut  out  the  light  entirely. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  female  domestics  happj, 
cut  up  two  or  three  cords  of  wood  into  kindlings  m 
the  spring  for  summer  use.  They  love  something 
that  will  blaze  well,  but  in  small  quantities. 

If  the  plaster  on  your  rooms  has  shrmik  so  as 
to  show  large  cracks,  before  you  paper  your  rooms, 
take  a  little  plaster  of  paris,  put  it  m  a  kettle  and 
heat  over  the  fire  to  dnve  off  the  water ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  take  calcined  plaster,  put  in 
equal  portions  of  that  and  quick-lime  and  a  little 
molasses  with  water,  and  witn  a  case*knife  fill  up 
every  crack ;  an  astonishing  difference  may  often 
be  noticed  in  the  warmth  of  a  room. 

Can  you  tell  for  what  purpose  the  eye  of  a  sew- 
ing needle  is  grooved  ? 

If  you  wish  your  wife  to  repeat  poetry  fashion- 
ably, let  her  have  this  line : 

Abo-ee'i  weel,  ees  the  weeiid*8  weell. 
(A  boy'B  will  U  the  wind's  wlU.) 

If  you  wish  your  daughter  to  speak  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  let  her  repeat  this  sentence :  ''Ees  eet 
pawseeble  that  that  ees  a  caow  P** 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  littleness,         N.  T.  T. 

Bethel,  Feb.  2^  1857. 

Remarks.— Capital ! 


Gapes  in  Chiceens. — ^An  Ohio  correspondent 
gives  the  following  remedy :  "Feed  little  or  none 
on  corn-dough  —  but  feed  plentifully  on  cheese 
made  of  lobbed  milk  or  clabber,  crums  of  wheat 
and  corn-bread.  We  also  keep  clabber  in  a  trough 
always  within  reach  of  the  young  chickens.  This 
we  l)elieve  has  been  a  perfect  remedy  in  our  hands 
for  gapes,  for  the  past  seventeen  years." 

Value  of  a  Single  Teee.— The  bark  of  an  oak 
tree  felled  in  1810,  m  Monmouthshire,  England, 
was  sold  for  $  1,000  and  iU  timber  for  (13,350.  Who 
planted  that  acorn  P 
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Fi3^  tht  New  Bnglmd  Fanter, 

TBAHSACTI0H8  OF  MIDDLESEX  AOSI- 
GULTUSAL  BOCIETT  FOR  1866. 

This,  the  oldest  of  the  Massachusetts  family,  now 
numbering  not  less  than  twenty,  appears  in  all  the 
sprightliness  and  eneray  of  youth.  Profiting  by 
tne  short-comings  of  owers  in  following  the  beaten 
paths  of  usage,  without  attempt  at  improvement, 
she  has  cast  off  all  useless  formalities,  and  given 
the  public  a  pamphlet  of  84  pages,  of  readable  and 
instructive  matter.  First  comes  the  historical  rem- 
iniscences, showing  who  of  our  &thers  had  inmdr- 
ing  minds,  and  witn  what  obstacles  they  coalended 
Then  we  find  that  much  of  the  '*head  work"  in  old- 
en time,  as  well  as  the  present,  has  been  done  by 
the  clergy.  I  have  lon^  been  of  the  opinion  that 
*.it  was  in  thepower  of  this  class  to  benefit  their  peo- 
ple by  attention  to  the  labors  of  the  field,  as  well  as 
their  exhortations  from  the^  pulpit  In  so  doing, 
they  will,  themselvrs,  be  in*  less  danger  of  bron- 
chitis, and  other  clerical  infirmities. 

Shorn  as  this  society  has  been  of  two*thirds  of 
its  strength,  we  are  quite  astonished  to  find  the 
recuperative  power  that  remains.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  ill-iuQ^d  arrangement  that  crowds  the  ex- 
hibition of  adioining  counties  on%the  same  day,  I 
intended  to  nave  witnessed  their  doings.  I  am 
particularlv  i)lea8ed  that  my  old  friend  Sheldon 
has  proved  his  fidth  by  his  works,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  daily.  His  energetic  perseverance  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  I  hope  his  brother 
lesislators  will  profit  by  his  example— close  up  their 
jobs  in  tinkering  upon  the  laws,  and  be  at  home 
to  attend  to  their  spring  toork,  Essex. 


Fbr  Oe  New  England  Tamer, 

FAMETTSE  APPLE. 

Poxm  Bi  IinQM.^Downing, 
Cbdoiit  Appu,  of  Lake  cSamMn. 
Slow  Appu,  (/  QffdeiuAifr^,  iJdtroit,  ^. 

Mr.  Fabmee  : — In  your  paper  of  January  27th, 
you  have  a  very  accurate  ana  beautiful  drawing  and 
correct  description  of  a  seedling  apple,  growing  in 
President  Wheeler's  garden,  in  this  place,  which  is 
from  seeds  of  the  Fameuse,  planted  by  himself;  of 
course  it  is  one  of  his  special  pets.  I  at  once  recog- 
nized the  drawing,  and  description  of  the  tree  as  the 
President's  favorite,  and  on  inquiring  of  him,  found 
you  had  taken  your  specimen  from  his  seedling, 
which  is  a  little  more  round  in  form,  and  the  tree 
more  pendent  in  growth  than  its  parent,  the  Fa- 
meuse. 

The  Fameuse  is  an  apple  which  may  be  called 
the  parent  of  a  class,  as  much  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  or  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg.  It  is  a  fine 
grower  when  young,  of  an  upright,  irregular  habit, 
and  a  great  bearer  in  alternate  years  |  requires  a 
deep,  moist  soil,  and  succeeds  well  in  a  high  lati- 
tude. There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  calling 
it  a  Canadian  apple.  As  well  might  we  cdl  the 
summer  Bon  Chretien  a  Canadian  pear.  BoUi 
were  unquestionably  introduced  from  France  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  last  holds  the  same  rank  in 
Montreal  for  pears  as  the  Fameuse  does  for  apples, 
both  being  more  extensively  cultivated  than  all 
others. 

The  first  apple  trees  planted  in  this  valley  were 
at  Chimney  Point,  opposite  Crown  Point,  or  Fort 
Frederick,  more  than  one  hundred  years  eincci  by 


the  French.  From  these  trees  scions  were  exten- 
sively scattered,  and  called  the  "Chimney  apple." 
The  first  French  settlers  at  Ogdensburg,  Oswego, 
Detroit  and  Kaskaskia,  planted  the  same  apple, 
where  it  was  called  the  <*Snow  apple."  An  intelli- 
gent French  Siegneur,  living  eighty  miles  below 
Quebec,  told  me  the  only  apple  they  had  was  tiie 
Fameuse,  and  that  the  trees  were  brought  from 
France  b^  the  first  settlers.  The  same  apple  may 
be  found  in  London,  imported  from  France. 

Now  Mr.  Farmer^  witn  all  these  facts,  and  many 
more,  as  lawyers  say,  tending  to  pipve  that  where^ 
ever  the  fii^  French  setuers  on  this  continent 
went,  they  planted  this  apple ;  can  we  suppose  at 
that  early  day,  a  seedling  with  such  a  wide  reputa- 
tion had  been  produced  in  Canada?  and  before 
claiming  it  as  such,  ought  not  our  Canadian  cousins 
to  give  us  some  proof  of  it  P  It  deserves  a  place  in 
the  smallest  frmt  garden,  but  is  too  delicate  and 
juicy  to  be  a  proper  market  apple,  as  without  great 
care  they  become  spoiled  by  bruises  and  fermenta- 
tion. C.  Goodrich. 

BurlingUmi  VL^  Ftbruaryt  1857. 


FcT  ike  New  Enifltmd  Fdrmer. 

HAHAOEHEHT  OF  STOCK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  spoken  to  you  before  on 
this  subject,  I  now  propose  to  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  matter,  and  state  how  stock  shaidd  be  man- 
aged, and  not  how  it  is.  As  this  is  the  season  of 
the  year  when  cattle  are  confined  to  the  bam,  (or 
should  be,)  I  will  state  a  few  things  which  should 
govern  farmers  in  the  care  of  them.  First,  great 
regularity  should  be  observed  throughout  in  man- 
agement They  should,  an  able  writer  says,  be  fed 
but  little  at  a  time,  and  often ;  because  that  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  animals  that  eat  much  in  a 
short  time  do  not  fatten  so  well  as  those  which  eat 
less  but  more  frequently.  No  more  should  be  given 
than  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  with  a  good  relish. 
Thirty-five  or  for^^  pounds  should  not  be  given  a 
cow  when  twenty-five  is  all  she  will  eat  If  this 
course  is  pursued  she  will  soon  become  dainty,  and 
will  not  eat  her  proper  allowance.  Any  one  who 
will  use  a  littU  observation,  can  very  soon  judge 
correctly  how  much  each  animal  will  consume  daily, 
without  the  trouble  of  weighing.  Change  of  feed 
is  very  essentiaL  The  common  practice  is  to  com- 
mence with  the  winter  to  use  the  poorest  hay,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  it  is  all  consumed.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  wrong.  My  method  is,  if  I  have 
poor  hay,  straw,  &c,  pass  them  through  my  cutting 
machine  and  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  in  this  way 
all  are  readily  eaten ;  when,  if  either  were  fed  sep* 
arately,  it  would  be  very  uninviting  to  their  tastes. 
This  is  also  the  proper  time  to  feed  such  roots  as 
one  may  have  to  spare,  for  while  they  are  being  fed 
upon  poor  fodder,  they  need  something  to  keep 
their  bowels  loose  and  active.  Roots  should  be  fed 
with  the  poorest  hay,  and  while  the  cows  are  dry, 
but  meal  reserved  until  after  they  commence  giving 
milk.. 

The  tastes  of  cows  must  be  consulted  by  the  per- 
son who  has  them  in  charge,  (which  should  be  the 
owner,)  for  it  will  be  found  that  they  difier  very 
much.  To  illustrate  my  point,  if  I  never  eat  any 
fat  meat,  and  my  brother  is  fond  of  it,  then  why 
should  I  be  compelled  to  jpine  away,  because  that 
is  given  me  which  is  ojSensive,  while  he  is  made  no 
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better  by  ealine  that  which  ia  my  most  nBtural  food. 
It  will  M  found  that  there  U  exactlj  this  difference 
in  the  tastes  of  different  anim&ls,  bo  that  it  ia  tbit 
imimiCant  that  each  ahould  have  iu  ona  appropn- 
ate  food.  Care  mint  he  used,  alto,  in  watenng. 
ETery  animal  ghould  have  plenty  of  water,  and  that 
without  going  to  some  distant  brook  to  stand  hour 
after  hour  because  some  one  hsa  stepped  mto  the 
pool  1>efDre  her.  Dr.  Anderson  says  he  knew  a 
man  who  acquired  much  wealth  by  attention  to 
things  of  this  nature  i  and  one  of  his  principle  dis- 
coveries was,  th^ importance  of  tiavinff  a  continual 
supply  of  the  purest  water,  which  could  be  obtained 
foi  nis  cows.  Keep  no  more  cows  than  you  can 
keep  well;  one  cow  well  fed  will  produce  as  much 
milk,  and  more  butter,  than  two  indifferentl?  treat- 
ed) and  if  the  cow  is  wintered  badly,8he  will  rarely 
recover  during  the  succeeding  summer.  Cows 
should  by  ell  means  be  housed  in  winter,  and  par- 
ticuUrly  thoae  which  give  milk,  or  a  failure  in  '* 
quantity  of  milk  will  be  experienced )  therefore, 
stead  of  keeping  twenty  cows  poor  and  but  half  of 
them  stabled,  sell  ten  and  give  the  remaining  ten 
food  in  amount  equal  to  what  the  twenty  originally 
bad.  AuFLincATOs. 


OECSAKD  GRABS, 

(DUTTUS  SUIKIUIl.) 

At  the  North,  this  grass  ia  as  yet  but  little  known. 
In  almost  every  case  where  its  cultivation  has  been 
attempted,  however,  it  has  proved  itself  a  very 
prolific  and  valuable  product.  A  gentleman  as. 
aures  us  that  the  term  "orchard  grass"  ia  no  mis- 
nomer. He  has  grown  it  for  five  or  sis  yean  with 
great  success,  in  an  on:hard,  the  stul  of  which  had 
Jailed  to  produce  any  other  grass ;  a  circumstance 
attributable,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  dense  shade  cast 
by  the  trees,  the  arrangement  of  which  wa 
crowded  u  effectnally  to  exdnde  the  rays  of  the 


sun,  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  much  too  pent 
and  Buffijcating  to  admit  of  the  healthful  develop- 
ment of  the  mora  common  kinds  of  grass.  lie  is 
so  well  satisfied  of  the  superior  value  and  excel- 
lence of  this  kind  of  grass,  that  he  has  determined 
henceforth  to  cultivate  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
kinds)  he  aUo  speaks  of  experimenting  with  it  in 
his  pasture  grounds,  and  on  light  soils,  as  a  suc- 
cession for  clover,  timothy  and  other  common 

We  have  frequently  perused  favorable  notices  of 
thia  production  in  our  agricultural  journals,  and  al- 
though we  have  had  no  experience  ourself  in  its 
cultivation,  we  are  nevertheless  strongly  inclined  to 
regard  it,  all  things  taken  into  conuderation,  as  a 
valuable  production,  and  as  an  acquisition  to  our 
husbandry  of  no  insignificant  value,  espedslly  when 
conudered  as  a  pasture  plant. 

On  orchard  lands,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light, 
sandy  description,  it  roots  with  great  vigor,  and 
soon  forms  a  close  and  dense  STard  which  sends 
succession  of  strong,  succulent  spires  which 
may  be  cut  two  or 'three  times  in  a  season.  Cattle 
rkably  fond  of  it  in  a  green  state,  and 
when  cnt  and  cured  as  hay.  The  yield,  reckoning 
the  several  cuttings,  is  greater,  probably,  than  that 
of  any  other  grass  known. 


Ftr  Ut  Km  Xnflond  Faratir. 

OHIOH  CULTUBE. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  oonveraant  with  the 
culture  of  the  onion,  that  a  distinct  variety  in  the 
form  of  this  vegetable  has  been  brought  about, 
within  the  last  twentr  years,  by  care  in  the  selec- 
tion and  growing  of  those  to  be  used  for  seed.  In- 
stead of  tne,/!at,(/un  onion,  one  round  and  rompod, 
is  now  grown,  and  much  preferred  by  those  who 
grow,  and  those  who  use  them. 

Of  late,  it  has  been  stated  by  a  horticulturist  of 
high  authority,  that  onions  of  this  class  are  much 
more  liable  to  rot  and  decay  than  the  others,  and 
therefore  he  would  dissuade  from  growing  what  is 
called  the  tinpmwtf  Danvert  onimu  I  have  made 
inquiry  of  those  best  experienced  in  the  culture  of 
this  vegetable,  and  learn  from  them  that  this  gen- 
tleman^ theory  of  decay  is  viuooary,  and  fanciful 
entirely )  and  that  they  have  now  hundreds  of  bar- 
rels of  onions  on  hand,  in  best  possible  condition. 
It  is  true,  there  was  more  of  rot  the  last  season 
than  has  been  common  for  several  years,  but  this  ' 
was  probably  caused  by  the  superabundance  of  mois- 
ture, in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and 
not  from  any  special  defect  in  form.  We  do  not 
object  to  tlieorelic  speculations,  by  those  who  un- 
derstand what  they  are  speculating  about,  but  we 
have  much  more  confidence  in  the  prariieal  /adt, 
drawn  fram  the  experience  of  the  cultivators  tbem- 

SovOi  Daaven,  Feb.  25, 1857. 

Remzdt  for  Hoo  Cholera. — Salt,  sulphor, 
charcoal — equal  parts — in  thrir  fbod ;  table-spoon- 
ful of  the  mixture  twice  each  day.  Keep  the  ani- 
mal mrm.  Dk.  Dadd. 


1857. 
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Voir  iht  New  Engkmd  Farmer. 

VNSES  DBAIHIHO. 

In  draining  graas  lands,  where  the  soil  is  not  too 
stony  or  rooty,  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  <<Double 
Michigain"  plow,  I  have  found  that  plowing  and 
seeding  in  August  and  September  on  turf  turned 
oyer  with  this  plow,  has  answered  every  practical 
purpose,  and  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  oraining. 
The  furrows  must  run  up  hill  and  down,  and  if  they 
are  turned  properly,  eacn  furrow,  when  the  turf  is 
turned  under,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  water 
oouise  or  drain  which  will  last  several  years ;  as 
long,  at  least,  as  the  land  ought  to  be  cropped : — 
then  turn  over  again,  manure  and  seed  down.  If 
the  land  is  very  wet,  let  it  be  plowed  in  small  plats, 
from  one  to  two  rods  wide,  and  the  land  furrow 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  deep  drain. 

There  is  also  a  double  advantage  in  this  mode  of 
treating  grass  land.  Swale  and  poor  grasses,  pod, 
rushes,  &0.,  will  always  be  found  in  wet  lands,  but 
if  you  turn  these  root  upwards  and  cover  with  sub- 
soif,  as  the  ^'Double  Michigan*'  plow  will  do,  you 
will  have,  after  seeding,  a  crop  of  clear,  first-quality 
English  hav,  besides  the  advantage  of  having  the 
land  drained.  j.  s.  s. 

Greenfield,  March,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OVB-HOESE  POWES  FOB  CnTTING 

HAY. 

Mb.  Editob;— 5«r — I  have  been  much  pleased 
and  interested  in  the  many  improvements  which 
are  enoouraj^d  and  suggested  in  your  valuable 
paper,  especially  in  the  improvement  of  agricultu- 
xal  implements. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
yet  lacking,  and  which  I  think  would  be  of  more 
substantiaT  benefit  to  the  Ikrmer  than  any  one  of 
the  inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years.  I  refer  to  a 
one-horse  power  hay  and  straw*cutter,  one  that  can 
be  placed  m  one  end  of  the  bam  floor,  and  be  sta- 
tionary through  the  winter,  so  that  a  horse  can  be 
hitched  in  every  morning  and  enough  hay,  straw 
and  com  fodder  be  cut  in  a  few  minutes  to  last  the 
entire  stock  through  the  day,  probably  in  the  same 
time  it  would  take  a  man  to  cut  for  a  span  of  horses 
by  hand.  Up  here  in  Vermont,  where  hav  and 
fodder  of  all  sorts  is  cheap  and  plenty,  it  is  too 
laborious,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties,  to  do 
moeh  wifJi  these  hand  machines.  In  cases  where 
a  man  has  but  two  cows  and  a'horse,  and  no  other 
work  drivinff,  it  would  be  different.  I  think  thev 
are  not  used  by  our  large  farmers  more  than  half 
as  much  as  they  were  a  few  years  a^,  when  they 
were  new,  and  there  was  a  little  excitement  upon 
the  subject. 

I  know  of  one  of  our  best  farmers  who  bought  one 
for  ten  dollars ;  soon  getting  tired  of  that,  he  boueht 
another  for  eighteen.  Being  in  his  bam  floor  a  few 
days  since,  and  seeing  one  of  them  stowed  un  in 
one  comer,  I  asked  him,  don't  you  use  that  ?  **No, 
want  to  sell  it"  "Don't  you  use  the  one  in  your 
horse  bam  P"    "No." 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  if  farmers  had  one  of 
the  one-horse  power,  rightly  constracted,  they 
would  not  use  any  straw  but  what  they  cut ;  even 
if  it  was  for  litter,  it  would  better  absorb  the 
liquid,  be  worth  more  in  manure,  and  be  much  less 


trouble  to  the  shovel  and  harrow.  The  advantage 
this  would  give  him  of  cutting  and  mixing  his  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fodder,  besides  other  purposes  to 
which  the  power  might  be  appropriated,  a  circular 
saw  to  saw  his  wood,  a  grinostone  to  hitch  it  to  in 
hay  season,  a  washing  machine  for  Mondays,  a 
chum,  a  thrashing^  machine,  a  com-sheller,  &c. — 
Mi^ht  not  something  be  done  by  our  agricultural 
societies  to  encourage  an  improvement  of  this 
kind  P  I  throw  out  these  hints,  that  others,  more 
able  than  myself,  may  give  the  subject  attention, 
and  that^  I  may  avail  myself  of  their  judgment, 
whether  it  would  be  a  profitable  outlay  for  me,  o. 
fiurmers  generally.  M.  A.  Banteb. 

Abiwft,  Ft.,  1857. 


BXTEACTS  AND  BEPLIE8. 

THE  H0B8E. 

Mb.  EonoB : — ^For  the  benefit  of  some  of  your 
numerous  readers,  will  you  insert  the  following 
communication,  and  oblige  a  subscriber  P  I  have 
recently  lost  a  fine  horse,  on  account  of  my  igno- 
rance concerning  complaints  common  to  that  noble 
atiimaL  Let  me  suggest  to  owners  of  horses,  who 
niay  be  as  unacquainted  as  myself  with  diseases  in- 
cident to  the  horse,  to  inquire  of  some  horse  farrier 
what  is  meant  hyfotdness  among  horses.  By  at- 
tending to  this  complaint,  the  lives  of  many  valua- 
ble horses,  together  with  an  incalculable  amount  of 
sufiering,  may  be  saved.    A  hint  to  the  wise,  &c 

South  Reading,  Feb,,  1857.        Gbeenv^ood. 

CHINESE  8UGAB  CANE— MANUBE. 

Fbiend  Beown  : — Please  inform  me  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  required  to 
plant  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  and  the  best  mode  of 
planting  the  same  P 

^  Is  horse  manure  injured  by  being  permitted  to 
lie  in  a  heap,  and  heating  through  the  winter  P  or 
would  it  not  be  better  to  mix  with  other  stable  ma- 
nure or  muck,  and  prevent  fermentation,  until  want- 
ed for  use  ?  and  oolige  a  Subscbibeb. 

ChxUenden,  Vt,  1857. 

Kemabks. — Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  cane  seed  is  sufficient  for  quarter  of  an  acre. 
Plant  same  as  common  com — perhaps  a  little  near- 
er together. 

Mingle  the  horse  manure  heap  with  other  ma- 
nures colder  in  their  nature,  and  overhaul  once  or 
twice  before  using.         

HEN  MANtJBE,  TUBNIP8,  POTATOES. 

One  of  your  correspondents  some  months  ago 
said  he  had  used  the  droppings  from  his  hen  roost, 
on  his  com,  and  thereby  killed  his  com ;  I  have 
never  used  it  for  com,  but  have  for  turnips,  with 
good  eflect  I  have  it  mixed  with  some  lime  and 
mould  from  the  woods.  Last  year  I  had  500  bush- 
els from  less  than  nine-tenths  of  an  acre ;  I  do  not 
know  if  that  can  be  considered  a  large  crop,  but  I 
thought  it  was.  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  900 ' 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  Trom  2^  acres  of  land,  is 
not  considered  a  large  crop  P  When  speaking  of 
80  and  100  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  is  shelled 
com  always  to  be  understood  P    [Yes. — Ed.] 

Isabella  F.  Evans. 

Sunderland,  JNT.  F.,  1857. 
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MUCK  AND  LDfB— LEATHER  SHAVINGS— TOUNQ 
ORCHABD  ON  AN  OLD  SITE. 

1  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper,  whieh  is 
the  best  way,  to  mix  lime  with  muck  or  loam  P 

Are  leather  shaTings,  or  sweepings  of  a  shoe- 
shop,  good  to  put  around  trees  P 

Will. young  trees  do  well  set  where  there  has 
been  an  orchud  P  B.  s. 

Remarks. — Make  a  bed  of  the  muok  and  scatter 
the  lime  oyer  it,  then  another  bed  of  5  or  6  inches 
thickness,  and  so  proceed.  After  it  has  been  in 
that  condition  a  few  weeks  orerhaul  it,  and  mix 
thoroughly. 

The  leather  shaTings  should  be  used  cautiously 
about  young  trees,  if  used  at  alL  We  have  no  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  But  the  shavings  contain 
a  pretty  strong  acid  which  might  be  injurious. 

A  young  orchard  will  grow  well  on  the  site  of 
an  old  one,  if  you  manure  and  move  the  soil  weU.  iyom. 

Orange,  March  3, 1857. 

BEETS  AND  PARSNIPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  any  one  tell  why  so  Utile  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  culture  of  the  beet  and  pars- 
nip P  Carrots  are  fre(juently  awarded  premiums 
by  our  agricultural  societies,  but  very  seldom  is  a 
premium  awarded  to  these  two  articles;  either 
nrom  the  fact  that  no  one  tries  to  raise  them,  or 
because  of  failure  somewhere.  Will  some  one 
that  knows  give  me  a  hint  P 

CEMENT  pipes. 

In  layinj^  cement  pipes,  how  thick  must  the 
pipe  be,  with  a  bore  of  IJ  to  2  inches,  to  sustam 
the  pressure  from  a  column  of  water  sixt^  feet  in 
heignt,  and  what  cement  is  the  best  for  laying  such 
pipes  P 

BARLET  MEAL. 


ble,  by  imparting  the  desired  information ;  and  ao 
&r  gratify  Far  East. 

libnutry  26,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^Of  the  Fall  Pippin  we  can  only  fur- 
nish you  half  a  dozen  scions ;  but  the  tree  itself 
may  be  found  in  most  large  nurseries.  A  few  sd- 
ons  of  the  Feltonville,  Mass.,  apple,  may  probably 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Rawson,  of  that  place. 


Some  one  makes  the  inquiry  in  the  Farmer, 
what  the  effect  of  ginng  barley  to  milch  cows  will 
be.  A  friend  who  has  tried  it,  informs  me  that 
barley  fed  to  milch  cows  will  faUen  them,  but,  be- 
ing of  a  dry,  heating  nature,  will  dry  Ihetn  up.  If 
yfoVL  wish  to  dry  up  a  cow  to  fat,  snve  them  barley; 
if  you  wish  to  get  an  abundance  of  milk,  give  some- 
thmg  more  succulent,  and  of  a  different  nature. 

Grtmfidd,  March,  1857.  J.  &  s. 

FALL  PIPPINS,  AND  THE  BROWN  APPLE. 

To  what  purpose  do  you  exhibit  those  beautiful 
engravings  of  mii^  in  your  journal  P  Is  it  not  to 
tempt  us  readers  to  procure  the  fhiit  trees  for  our- 
selves P  Such  being  no  doubt  the  intention,  I  am 
emboldened  to  ask  your  assistance  in  effecting  that 
object,  by  infbrming  my  agents,  Messrs.  Nourse, 
Mason  &  Co.,  where  to  obtain  a  tree  of  the  verita- 
ble Reinette  Blanche  apnle,  which  you  possess 
growing  by  your  door,  ana  which  fruit  is  depicted 
at  page  561  of  jrour  December  number,  1858.  Al- 
so, a  tree,  or  scions  of  the  new  apple,  from  Felton- 
ville, which  appears  at  page  513  of  the  November 
number,  in  1854. 

I  have  been,  for  vears  past,  making  endeavors  to 
form  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  of  every  desirable 
variety,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  such  as  are 
adapted  to  our  climate,  in  this  far  off  and  fHgid 
comer  of  the  habitable  globe.  No  doubt  I  am  a 
torment  to  N.,  M.  &  Co.,  and  I  hope  you  will 
kindly  lend  them  your  aid,  and  aUeriate  their  trou- 


GRAFTINO  WAX. 

Noticing  a  recipe  in  your  paper  of  last  week  from 
the  Keene,N.  H.,  A*eiM,  for  making  wax  for  graft- 
ing, it  occurred  to  me  of  a  better  way  of  making  it. 
I  would,  for  various  reasons,  prefer  linseed  ou  to 
the  use  of  tallow.  The  following  is  my  recipe : — 
Take  one  part  linseed  oil,  two  jMurts  beeswax,  and 
six  parts  rosin ;  varying  a  little  in  the  quantity  of 
oil,  if  necessary,  for  a  proper  consistency;  in  ouier 
respects,  I  would  follow  the  directions  suggested  in 


LOSS  OF  PIGS  AND  MEADOW  HAT. 

I  see  in  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  March,  a  com- 
munication from  C.  C.  Grant,  of  Andover,  respect- 
ing the  loss  of  his  pigs.  Now  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire if  his  sow  was  not  littered  with  meadow  hay, 
as  that  appears  to  be  poison  to  pigs.  I  have  known 
several  instances  where  pigs  have  died  in  a  similar 
way,  and  in  every  case  meadow  hay  was  used  for 
beading.  A  case  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge 
where  wheat  chaff  was  used  for  beddiug.  The  pigs 
began  to  fail,  one  died.  The  chaff  was  removed, 
and  straw  substituted,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
pigs  saved.  Abel  F.  Adams. 

FUchburg,  1857. 


KEEP  PETTII  TREES  BTBAI6HT. 

Trees  in  an  open  exposure  often  acquire  a  lean* 
ing  position  from  the  prevailing  winds.  This  should 
not  be  suffered  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  the  tree. 
When  as  large  as  one's  wrist,  they  should  be  set  up 
erect,  and,  indeed,  thrown  into  the  wind  at  an  angle 
of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees ;  in  order  to  bring  them 
ultimate!]^  into  a  strught  position.  This  isb^t  done 
by  obtaining  crotched  limbs  from  the  woods,  eig^ht 
to  twelve  feet  long,  and  placing  the  butt  end,  which 
should  be  sharpened,  on  the  ground,  and  the  crofSh 
end  either  agamst  the  trunk,  immediately  beneath 
the  branching  point,  or  ajfainst  a  large  outer  limb^ 
if  more  convement,  securmg  it  flrom  chafing  in  the 
crotch,  by  a  padding  of  straw,  or  litter,  and  setting 
the  tree  at  once  up  to  the  desired  angle  of  eleva- 
tion. Loosen,  also,  the  ^und  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  root  so  that  it  will  not  bind,  and  the 
work  is  accompUshed.  Let  this  be  done  when  the 
tree  begins  to  make  its  summer  growth,  or  soon  af- 
ter leafing  out.  One  season,  if  the  tree  is  thriftyt 
will  be  all  that  is  required.  If,  however,  it  be  ob- 
stinate, repeat  the  trial  another  year.  The  remedy 
is  sure.  Even  large  trees,  which  have  acquired  a 
permanent  lean,  mav  be  thrown  into  an  erect  poe- 
ture,  by  loosening  the  earth  at  the  root,  and  occa- 
sionally cutting  off  an  obstinate  large  root,  without 
injury  to  its  growth,  and  thus  be  made  sightly.  An 
erect  tree  wul  be  longer  lived,  and  more  miitful 
than  a  leaning  one,  ana  not  half  so  subject  to  casu- 
alty as  if  left  to  its  own  guidance. — Exchange. 
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Fw  Urn  New  £ngkmd  Farmer* 

BVCKTHOBir  FOB  HBD0E8. 

I  should  like  to  be  informed  through  your  month- 
ly FarmeTj  the  best  vay  to  raise  buckthorn  from 
seed,  and  how  it  should  be  finally  set  out  and  treated 
80  as  to  make  a  strong  and  safe  fence  against  cat- 
tle and  horses.  I  want  next  spring  to  plant  or  set 
out  hedges  to  considerable  extent.  I  have  been 
experimenting  on  the  osage  orange  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  while  I  find  its  growth  is  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  buckthorn^  I  have  become 
aatisfied  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  stand  the  cold 
climate  of  northern  New  England,  and  that  the 
buckthorn  is  the  true  article  for  us  to  cultivate  for 
hedges.  We  haye  now  some  evidence  that  more 
attention  is  being  paid  than  formerly  to  planting 
hedges  for  ornamental  fencing,  and  as  our  taste  for 
ornamenting  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  increases, 
we  shall  find  that  well-trimmed  h^ges  will  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ment of  every  mece  of  ornamental  ground.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  this  sort  of  fence  will  come  to  be  con- 
sidered by-and-by  as  safe  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheap- 
er, than  any  other  fence  for  enclosing  and  dividing 
farm  lapds.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  subject 
discussed  in  your  valuable  paper.    Chas.  Bowen. 

Monfydier,  Ft.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  SWALLOW  FAHILT-Ho.  6. 

BY  LEAMDEE  WETHEBELL. 

How  find  Um  myriads,  that  In  rammer  6h«er 
The  bills  and  YAlleys  with  their  ceaieless  aoDgs, 
Doe  snite nance,  or,  where  tubtist  they  now  1-'Cowper» 

The  itork  knoweth  her  appointed  times  j  the  tartle,  the 
crane  and  the  ewaUow  obeerve  the  time  0$  ^^^  comtn^.— ^t^. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  articles  on  the  swal 
low  famify,  presented  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  facts  connected  with  its  summer  vis- 
its and  habits  while  here,  it  now  remains  to  consid- 
er more  directly  the  old,  Imgering  and  strange 
tradition  that  is  still  entertained  by  some  elderly 
and  very  worthy  people,  that  swallows  hybemate, 
some  in  old  walls,  noUow  trees,  sand-hills,  and 
other  aeoure  places,  where  they  sleep  until  warm 
weather  returns ;  and  others  pass  the  winter  im- 
mersed under  ice,  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  ponds, 
lakes,  and  the  sea,  where  they  remain  in  a  torpid 
atate  until  summer  calls  them  forth  from  their 
places  of  hybernation.  Others,  and  with  much 
more  plausibility,  maintain,  that  they  emisrate  to 
the  moon  and  there  pass  the  winter.  Ana  others 
still,  with  both  probability  and  observation  in  their 
£ivor,  regard  the  swallow  family  as  birds  of  pas- 
sage, emigrating  southward  to  a  warm  climate, 
where  they  pass  the  time  of  winter  in  conscious 
pleasure,  ministering,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  for  wnom.  t&ey  are  and  were  created. 

These  various  speculations  concerning  the  bru- 
mal retreat  of  these  birds  have  tended  greatly  to 
increase  their  celebrity  among  naturalists.  The  no- 
tion that  they  'pass  the  winter  in  the  moon's  atmo- 
sphere, or  in  some  satellite  nearer  the  earth,  as 
noted  by  DeWitt  Clinton,  has  very  few  advocates. 

More  believe  the  myth  that  they  sleep  in  hollow 
trees,  caverns,  walls  and  sandbanks.  The  ingenious 
Dr.  Owen,  in  his  ''Historyr  of  Serpents,"  was  of 
this  notion.  But  the  testimony  of  Audubon  al- 
ready given  as  bearing  on  these  points,  after  care- 


ful observation  and  examination  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  these  statements  as  found  recorded  m  old 
works  on  natural  history,  is  sufficient  to  under- 
mine all  such  beliefs.  He  examined  the  ''swallow 
trees"  and  the  excavations  of  the  bank  swallows, 
and  never  found  a  solitary  bird  in  the  torpid  state. 
This  is  the  direct  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornithologists  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  should,  therefore,  as  it  does,  with  jthe 
exception  of  a  few  rare. cases,  satisfy  inquiring 
minds  on  this  subject  relative  to  hybernation. 

Olaus  Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  is  said  to 
have  first  broached  the  opimon  that  they  hybenoate 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes  during  the  winter.  He  gmve- 
ly  says,  "that  these  birds  are  often  fbund  in  dus* 
tered  nuisses  at  the  bottom  of  the  northern  lakes, 
mouth  to  mouth,'wing  to  wing,  foot  to  foot ;  and 
that  they  creep  down  the  reeds  in  autumn  to  their 
subaqueous  retreats;  that  when  old  fishermen  dis- 
cover such  a  mass,  they  throw  it  into  the  water 
again ;  but  when  young,  inexperienced  ones  take 
it,  the]^  wiU,  by  thawing  the  birds  at  a  fire,  bring 
them  indeed  to  the  use  of  their  wings,  which  will 
continue  but  a  very  short  time,  owing  to  prema- 
ture and  forced  revival"  To  show  that  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  lack  credulity,  it  appears,  that  ''af- 
ter having  stocked  the  bottom  of  IfULes  with  swal- 
lows, he  stored  the  clouds  with  mice,  which  came 
down  in  copious  showers  upon  the  valleys  and 
plams  of  Norway  and  the  neighboring  countries." 

George  Edwards,  F.  R.  S.,  also  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  and  an  anthor  of 
works  on  natural  history,  remarks  that  ''some  of 
our  own  countrymen  have  given  credit  to  the  sub- 
mersion of  swallows ;  and  Klein  patronizes  the  doc- 
trine strongly,  giving  the  following  history  of  their 
manner  of  retiring  which  he  received  ftom  some 
countrymen  and  others.  ■  They  asserted,  that  some- 
times the  swallows  assembled  in  numbers  on  a 
reed,  till  it  broke  and  sunk  with  them  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  their  immersion  was  preluded  by  a  dhge 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  length;  that  others 
would  unite  in  laying  hold  of  a  straw  with  their 
bills,  and  so  plunge  down  in  society ;  others,  again, 
would  form  a  large  mass  by  clinging  together  with 
their  feet  and  so  commit  themselves  to  the  deep." 

"Such,"  says  Edwards,  "are  the  relations  given 
by  those  that  are  fond  of  this  opinion  i  and,  though 
delivered  without  exaggeration,  must  provoke  a 
smile.  They  assign  not  the  smallest  reason  to  ac- 
count for  these  birds  being  able  to  endure  so  long  a 
submersion  without  being  sufibcated,  or  without  de- 
caying, in  an  element  unnatural  to  so  delicate  a  bird ; 
when  we  know  that  the  otter,  the  cormorant  and 
the  grebes  soon  perish,  if  caught  under  the  ice,  or 
become  entangled  in  nets ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  those  animals  will  continue  much  longer  un- 
der water  than  any  others  to  which  nature  has  de- 
nied that  particular,  structure'  of  heart  necessary 
for  a  long  residence  beneath  that  element" 

"Though  entirely  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  of 
the  impossibility  of  these  relations,"  says  Edwards, 
"yet  desirous  of  strengthening  our  opinion  with 
some  better  authority,  we  applied  to  that  able  an- 
atomist, Mr.  John  Hunter ;  wno  was  so  obliging  as 
to  inform  us,  that  he  had  dissected  many  swallows, 
but  found  nothing  in  them  different  from  other 
Mrds  as  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  That  all  those 
animals  which  he  had  dissected  of  the  class  that 
sleep  during  winter,  such  as  lizards,  frogs,  &c.,  had 
a  very  different  conformation  as  to  those  organs  j 
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that  all  these  animalsy  he  belieTes,  do  breathe  id 
their  torpid  state;  and  as  far  as  his  experience 
-reaches,  he  knows  they  do ;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
esteems  it  a  Tery  wild  opinion  that  terrestrial  ani- 
mals can  remain  for  any  long  time  under  water 
without  breathing." 

Aristotle  and  Pliny  placed  them  in  warm  and  se- 
questered places,  not  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  ponds 
and  rivers.  Says  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
''reputable  men,  even  in  our  own  time,  laboring 
unaer  optical  delusion,  have  declared  that  they 
have  witnessed  the  descent  of  swallows  into  the 
Hudson,  and  the  pond  on  Manhattan  Island  called 
the  Collect  All  these  speculations  and  conjectures 
have  yielded  to  the  doctrine  of  emigration.  Like 
all  other  migratory  birds,  the  swallows  congregate 
in  flocks  at  me  time  of  their  departure,  and,  prob- 
ably, ascend  out  of  sight  on  their  transit." 

Rev.  G.  White,  of  England,  a  writer  on  birds, 
entertained  the  idea  that  swallows  occasionally  hy 
bemated  in  that  island,  though  he  foils  to  ^ve 
any  authenticated  facts  to  confirm  it.  His  opinions 
are  founded  on  statements  like  the  following,  which 
is  quoted  from  his  book :  ''one  of  my  neighbors,  an 
intelligent  and  observing  man,  informs  me,  [White,] 
that  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  about  ten  min- 
utes before  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  discovered 
a  great  cluster  of  house-swallows,  thirty,  at  least, 
perching  on  a  willow  that  hung  over  a  pond.  His 
.  attention  was  first  drawn  by  the  twittenng  of  these 
birds  which  sat  motionless  m  a  row  on  the  bouffh, 
with  their  heads  all  one  way,  and,  by  theur  weight, 
pressing  down  the  twi^,  so  that  it  nearly  touched  the 
water.  In  this  situation  he  watched  them  till  he 
could  see  no  longer.  Repeated  accounts  of  this 
sort,  spring  and  ful,"says  White,  "Induce  us  great- 
ly to  suspect,"  [mark  his  words,  induce  us  to  9U9- 
pedy]  "that  house-swallows  have  some  strong  atp 
tachment  to  water,  independent  of  the  matter  of 
food;  and  though  they  may  not  retire  into  that  el- 
ement, yet  they  may  conceal  themselves  in  the 
banks  of  pools  and  rivers  during  the  uncomfortable 
months  of  winter."  This  is  the  kind  of  testimony 
that  hybernation  and  torpidity  rest  upon. 

Spallanzani  says  very  decidedly,  tnat  swallows 
retire  under  water  'at  the  time  of  their  disappear- 
ance, but  acknowledges  that  he  never  observed 
it  himself.  He  performed  a  variety  of  experiments 
to  resolve  the  question,  whether  cold  would  have 
the  efiiect  of  producing  torpidity,  by  confining 
swallows  in  different  ways  under  snow  and  ice,  and 
in  an  ice-house.  The  result  was  death,  and  the 
conclusion,  that  the  species  experimented  with, 
does  not  become  torpid. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  multiply  testimony 
further  on  the  hybernation  and  torpidity  of  swal- 
lows. Much  more  might  be  presented  of  this 
mythical  and  hypothetical  kind ;  none  of  it  is  posi- 
tive in  establishing  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  opin- 
ion and  tradition.  To  meet  it,  there  is  much  posi- 
tive testimony,  going  to  prove  that  swallows  are 
birds  of  passage — that  they  are  migratory  in  their 
habits,  like  the  other  summer  birds.  The  articles 
already  published  on  this  subiect,  have  fully  con- 
firmed it  in  the  United  States.  The  reader  will  recall 
Audubon's  observations,  the  result  of  living  in  the 
northern,  middle  and  southern  parts  of  this  country, 
with  special  reference  lo  testing  the  fabulous  tra- 
dition of  the  torpidity  and  hybernation  of  swallows. 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  England 
and  other  countries,  with  the  same  results  that  have 
crowned  the  investigations  of  Audubon. 


Says  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  thoroughly  investi- 
gated this  subject,  "in  almost  all  countries,  the 
swallow  is  migratory."  Herodotus  excepts  Eg}'pt, 
and  says  that  "swallows  and  kites  never  emigrate 
from  tne  country  througli  which  the  Nile  passes  | 
and  the  same  has  been  said  of  Japan." 

In  Greece  and  Italy  they  make  their  first  ap« 
pearance  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  are  regarded 
as  the  harbingers  and  companions  of  spring,  being 
identified  with  its  beauties  and  delights.  Horace, 
in  his  letter  to  his  friend  Msscenas  promises  to 
quit  his  winter  retirement,  in  due  season. 


Te  dnldi  amlee,  nvlfet 


Cam  ZephyriB,  li  concedes,  et  hinmaine prima. 

The  swallows'  time  of  coming  governed  the  op- 
erations of  husbandry.  Hesiod,  m  his  "Works  and 
Days,"  in  urging  attention  to  the  pruning  of  the 

vine,  says : — 

"  >Tli  aangeroiia  to  delay, 

TIU  with  twit*riDg  the  iwaUow  breaks  the  d»7.» 

The  arrival  of  the  swallow  was  considered  as  an 
indication  of  spring  by  Virgil ;  and  its  evolutions 
were  noticed  as  prognostics  of  the  weather,  as  now 
in  this  country. 

Kanqaam  improdentlbiu  Imber 

Obdnt       «••••• 
Aut  arguta  laoos  clrcamyoUtavlt  Hinmdo. 

The  ancient  writers  mention  the  swallow  as  win- 
tering in  Africa.  The  Khodians  had  a  festival  for 
whose  celebration  the  boys  brought  swallows ;  the 
song  sung  on  the  occasion  comes  down  in  these 
words  from  the  Greek : 

He  comes !  he  oomes !    who  loTes  to  bear 
Soft  sunny  hours  and  seasons  fair} 
The  swallow  hither  comes  to  rest 
His  sable  wings  and  snowy  breast. 

Avienus,  alluding  to  the  same  custom,  says, 

When  the  hard  earth  grows  soft  In  early  spring, 
And  on  the  roofs  the  noisy  swallow  sings. 

Aristophanes  says  that  among  the  Greeks,  the 
coming  of  the  crane  pointed  out  the  time  of  sow- 
ing; the  arrival  of  the  kite  the  time  of  sheep-shear- 
ing ;  and  the  advent  of  the  swallow,  the  time  to 
put  on  summer  clothes. 

Theophrastus,  at  ancient  Athens,  mentions  in  his 
"Floral  Calendar"  "the  Orinthian  winds  blow  and 
the  swallow  comes  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  of 
March ;  the  kite  and  the  nightingale  appear  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  twenty-sixth  of  the  same 
month ;  the  cuckoo  appears  at  ihe  time  young  figs 
come  out." 

Thus,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  the  swal- 
lows made  their  appearance  at  the  time  of  other 
migratory  birds,  later  than  some  and  earlier  than 
others  |  and  in  European  countries  as  in  the  United 
States,  first  appearing  in  the  more  southern  king- 
doms and  States,  and  progressing  northward  as 
the  season  advances,  being  everywhere  regarded  as 
the  true  heralders  of  spring  and  early  summer. 
They  everywhere  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  estima- 
tion of  man,  who  welcomes  them  to  his  rural  home, 
where  these  swift-winged  visitors  seem  to  find  de- 
light in  associating  and  dwelling  near  enlightened 
and  Christian  civihzation. 


American  Pomological  Societt.— The  Sixth 
Session  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  September  24,  25  and  26,  1856.  There 
was  a  large  attendancei  and  a  free  discussion  up<Mi 
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a  great  tariety  of  frnits.  The  printed  report  con- 
taioB  the  excellent  Address  of  the  President,  the 
H(m.  Mabshall  P.  Wilder,  in  which  are  dia- 
grams for  a  summer  fruit  room  and  ice  house,  then 
a  list  of  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Downing  Monu- 
ment, containing  an  engraying  of  the  monument, 
and  giving  the  inscriptions  in  the  panels,  and 
then  the  Reports  from  the  several  States,  and  the 
discussions  which  ensued  upon  them. 

This  Society  is  accomplishing  a  good  work — ^the 
skill  which  leads  to  such  thorough  examinations  of 
fruits  will  purge  our  gardens,  fields  and  forcing 
houses  of  unprofitable  and  worthless  varieties,  and 
replace  them  with  those  of  a  healthful  and  delicious 
character.  This  reformation  is  greatly  needed,  as 
a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  on  most  of  our  farms 
is  of  a  second  or  third  rate  quality,  so  that  when 
it  is  marketed  the  farmer  gets  only  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  money  he  ought  to  obtain  for  the  same 
number  of  bushels  or  barrels. 

The  public  has  a  common  interest  in  this  matter; 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  gardener  or  orchardist 
Good  fruits  are  essential  to  the  health  of  all,  to  say 
nothing  of  them  as  economical  parts  of  diet,  and 
therefore,  all  should  do  something  to  encourage 
end  promote  the  objects  of  this  and  similar  asso- 
ciations. There  are  no  men  more  sealous  or  self- 
sacrifidng  than  many  of  those  whose  names  we  see 
attached  to  the  rolls  of  this  society,  some  of  whom 
have  long  been  distinguished  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  introduce  throughout  our  land  the  choicest 
fruits  and  flower8,'and  spread  the  blessings  of  Po- 
mona around  the  habitations  of  the  children  of  men. 
If  these  efforts  are  sustained,  fruits  of  excellent 
quality  will  soon  become  cheap  and  accessible  to 
alL 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

STATE  OP  MAINE  POTATOES. 

M&.  Editob  : — It  is  an  old  but  trite  savmg  that 
aU  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  with  equal  justness 
I  may  say,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  all 
are  not  potatoes  that  are  "cracked  up  to  be.  Let 
me  explain.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  a  good  deal  was 
said  in  the  papers,  and  more  by  advertisements,  in 
praise  of  the  potato  going  by  the  above  name.  I 
purchased  a  few,  and  nad  them  tested  from  the  ta- 
Die.  They  were  fair,  not  more  than  middling  as  to 
their  eating  qualities,  &c.  I  stated  my  opinion  to 
the  gentleman  of  whom  I  purchased  them,  and  was 
told  they  must  be  first-rate,  as  ^everr  body"  told 
him  BO ;  and  besides,  though,  thev  had  been  exposed 
to  the  light,  air,  &c.,  and  had  been  several  times 
packed  and  repacked  in  their  sale.  As  they  were  a 
very  handsome  looking  potato,  had  the  reputation 
of  being  free  from  the  rot,  when  planting  time 
came,  I  concluded  to  give  them  a  tnaL  I  went  to 
Boston,  and  purchasea  at  the  Quincy  Hall  seed 
store  a  barrel  of  the  State  of  Maines.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  being  the  genuine  article.  The  piece 
of  land  planted  measures  fifty-five  rods.  It  was  well 
plowed  and  thoroughly  manured ;  the  latter  taken 


from  my  bam  cellar,  and  composed  of  the  droppings 
of  the  horse,  cow,  pigs,  hens,  sink  and  coal  ashes, 
&0.  The  crop  was  well  taken  care  o£  They  were 
dug  at  the  proper  time.  A  month  before  being  dug, 
the  tops  or  vines  had  been  dead.  The  amount  was 
thirty  bushels.  Not  over  three  bushels  of  saleable 
potatoes,  as  to  mze ;  the  larger  share  of  them  being 
under  the  sise  of  a  hen's  egg,  down  to  a  pea.  As 
for  their  eating  qualities,  they  do  not  begin  with 
those  I  purchased.  They  are  salvey,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  smutty.  I  do  not  know  how  better  to  ex- 
press it.  It  is  not  rot,  but  it  gives  them  a  dirty,  un- 
wholesome appearance.  We  have  discarded  them 
altogether  from  the  table,  and  my  wife  says  that 
she  don't  believe  they  are  fit  for  a  hog  to  eat,  and  in 
this  I  most  heartily  join.  If  any  one  doubts  this 
statement,  I  will  most  cheerfully  send  them  a  mess, 
"at  their  expense  as  to  postage."  If  there  are  others 
whose  experience  corresponds  with  mine,  either  bet- 
ter or  worse,  I  hope  they  will  do  the  State  of  Maine 
justice,  which  is  the  only  desure  of  Nobfolk. 
February,  1857. 

LEGISLATIVE  AGBICVLTUEAL  KEET* 

ISG. 

[RlPOKTID  FOB  f  HS  FaMXEM  BT  H.  E.  BOOKWXIL.} 

The  Legislative  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
Tenth  meeting  Tuesday  evening. 

Genebal  Newhaix,  of  Lynnfield,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  President  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
evening.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  members  of  this  society,  con« 
vened  for  the  consideration  of  agricultural  topics, 
and  especially  the  one  which  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  this  evening.  He  stated  that  it  was 
exi)ected  that  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Gardner,  would 
preside,  but  a  severe  domestic  affliction  had  fallen 
upon  him,  and  rendered  it  inconsistent  for  him  to 
be  present  General  Newhall  then  referred  to  the 
great  change  that  have  taken  place  within  his  own 
recollection,  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  It  now 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity  as  a  people. 
Though  commerce  is  regarded  by  many  as  of  the 
first  importance,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  more 
of  value  is  annually  expended  for  fertilizers  to  be 
put  upon  the  soil,  than  is  expended  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

The  subject  for  consideration  was  then  an- 
nounced to  be  "fhdts  and  Ihtit  Trees/* 

Mr.  W.  J.  BuCKMiNSTEE,  of  the  Ploughman^ 
had  much  to  say  on  the  subject.  He  had  seen, 
within  two  days  past,  calls  on  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  to  increase  the  number  of  fruit 
trees.  He  had  seen  such  calls  in  papers  in  Essex 
County,  and  in  those  of  the  West  Our  latitude  is 
as  good  as  any  other  for  the  production  of  fruit — 
of  apples,  especially ;  and  those  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  are  better  than  those  raised  at 
the  West.  To  be  sure,  they  raise  large  apples, 
but  there  is  a  solidity  in  ours  which  does  not  exist 
in  apples  raised  South  and  West  Fruits,  both 
large  and  small,  please  at  least  three  of  our  senses, 
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the  sight,  taate  and  smell;  they  are  imi)ortant aux- 
iliaries as  promoters  of  health.  Many  objections 
are  made  to  setting  out  trees.  Most  are  not  bill- 
ing to  wait  for  the  growth  of  trees ;  such  persons 
should  set  out  more  small  fruits.  He  had  made 
some  experiments  with  currants,  blackberries,  of 
which  he  had  three  kinds,  raspberries,  thimbleber- 
ries,  and  other  small  fruits.  With  proper  care  all 
these  may  be  profitably  cultivated.  A  new  kind  of 
thomless  gooseberries  was  also  spoken  of  as  wor- 
thy of  attention.  By  setting  out  slips  of  these  fruits, 
a  return  may  be  obtained  in  a  year,  if  the  ground 
is  stirred  around  the  plants,  and  they  cultivated  just 
like  com.  It  is  not  merely  for  profit  or  health  that 
these  frusts  should  be  cultivated,  but  th^  happiness 
and  comfort  of  homes  are  greatly  promoted  by  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  The  advantages  of  cultivating 
grapes  for  wine,  and  of  saving  wild  grapes  for  the 
same  purpose,  were  spoken  of,  and  the  care  and 
culture  of  such  fruits.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Page,  of 
North  Market  Street,  Boston,  made  4000  gallons 
of  wine  from  wild  grapes,  last  year,  and*  found  a 
ready  sale  for  it.  He  wants  to  buy  them  this  year, 
and  will  pay  two  cents  per  pound  for  them. 

Mr.  LoTHROP  spoke  of  the  time  of  transplant- 
ing of  trees.  From  his  experience  he  had  found 
that  the  spring  was  the  best  time.  Some  may  live 
if  planted  in  autumn ;  but  to  most,  it  is  certain 
death  to  plant  them  then.  He  advanced  the  idea 
that  they  die  when  planted  in  autumn  because  of 
the  want  of  vital  heat  in  winter.  He  understood 
that  the  temperature  of  trees  never  fell  below  40^ 
in  winter,  and  never  rose  above  70^  in  summer. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  applying  manures  to 
trees  when  they  are  planted.  He  considered  com- 
mon barn-yard  manure,  with  bone-dust,  the  best 
He  spoke  of  a  wash  which  he  thought  very  use- 
ful. It  was  composed  of  soap-stone  dust,  with 
Ume  and  soap-suds ;  this  makes  a  smooth  coating 
on  which  lichens  will  not  grow.  We  .want  more 
kinds  of  apples  for  eating  in  the  spring.  He  called 
attention  to  the  apple  called  the.NorthemSpy,and 
desired  to  know  what  the  cultivators  of  fruit  trees 
thought  of  that  apple ;  the  best  he  had  ever  seen 
were  raised  by  Mr.  Tudor,  of  Nahant  He  thought 
winter  pears  were  an  unnatural  fruit ;  and  he  did 
not  consider  them  generally  valuable. 

Mr.  Wexherell  said  the  best  time  for  planting 
was  held  to  be  by  many  cultivators  in  the  autumn, 
and  they  had  had  long  experience,  but  he  did  not 
so  regard  it  himself.  The  first  thing  to  be  regarded 
was  the  acquisition  of  goad,  ihrifly  trees.  Those 
who  buy  of  fruit  tree  pedlers  may  be  quite  sure  to 
get  poor  trees.  He  thought  soap  suds  put  on  with 
a  brush  or  cloth,  the  best  application  as  a  wash* 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  putting  on  any  thing 
like  a  paint,  or  like  the  wash  recommended  by  Mr. 
LoTHBOP.  Whatever  wash  is.  used,  no  coating 
should  be  left  on  trees.    He  did  not  wonder  that 


lichens  could  not  grow  on  such  a  paint  as  was  de- 
scribed. As  to  apples  and  pears  running  out  by  be- 
ing grafted  for  many  years,  he  did  think  that  would 
ever  happen  when  the  scions  were  grafted  in  thrif- 
ty young  trees.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  North- 
ern Spy  was  not,  and  could  not  become  a  profitar 
ble  fruit  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  Western  New 
York,  where  it  originated,  it  is  a  splendid  fruit.  In 
reference  to  setting  out  trees  for  frmt,  he  said  that 
m  California,  apples  and  pears  were  both  raised  from 
the  seed  in  four  years.  One  gentleman  in  the  State 
of  New  York  set  out  a  young  orchard  in  1848,  and 
in  1854  he  gathered  from  it  120  bushels;  and  two 
of  the  Baldwin  trees  produced  three  bushels  each. 
From  statistics  respecting  grape  culture  and  wine 
making,  it  was  shown  that  in  1840,  there  were  124,- 
734  gtdlons  of  wine  made,  and  in  1850,  221,249 
gallons ;  but  in  1853,  the  product  had  increased  to 
a  value  of  92,000,000.  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Cincinna- 
ti, for  fifteen  years  cultivated  different  kinds  of  ftff«- 
eign  grapes  to  test  them,  and  after  spending  $120^.- 
000  in  that  way,  he  became  satisfied  that  the  Isabel- 
la and  Catawba  were  the  best  grape  for  wine,  and 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  made  $7,000,000 
worth  of  wine.  In  dosing,  Mr.  W.  related  an  in- 
teresting case  of  a  person  in  Germany,  who  obtained 
permission  of  a  town  to  set  out  fruit  trees  on  the  waste 
land  by  the  road-side  for  twenty  years.  He  was  mak- 
ing it  profitable  to  himself,  and  showmg  that  great 
good  to  the  community  might  result  from  such  a  prac- 
tice everywhere.  The  trees  were  not  robbed  by 
the  boys. 

Mr.  Htde,  of  Newton,  had  found  by  experience, 
that  spring  was  the  best  time  for  planting  fruit. 
All  stone  fruits  are  very  liable  to  be  winter  killed 
when  planted  in  the  ialL  Apple  and  pear  trees  may 
be  set  in  dry  land  in  the  autumn,  but  spring  is  heir 
ter.  He  thought  that  the  profit  of  fruit  growing 
was  an  important  question.  He  really  doubted 
whether  apple  growing,  near  Boston,  where  the 
land  is  so  valuable  for  raising  garden  vegetables, 
was  profitable.  He  could  not  agree  that  any  paint- 
like substance  for  a  wash  was  good  for  trees.  He 
had  used  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  water.  Half 
a  pound  to  a  pail  full  of  water  is  sufficient  As  to 
grapes,  he  believed  we  might  have  good  native  va- 
rieties that  would  ripen.  The  Rebecca  grape  that 
originated  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  is  a  white  grape, 
is  likely  to  be  a  good  variety.  The  Diana  is  really 
a  very  fine  grape.  It  is  not  a  large  berry.  Then 
the  Concord  is  coming  into  use.  He  preferred  some 
other  grape  to  eat  The  Rebecca,  the  Delaware  and 
the  Union  Village  and  other  native  grapes  are  wor- 
thy of  triaL  Grapes  should  be  grown  more  exten- 
sively. The  Isabella  grape  has  been  sold  for  a  dol- 
lar a  pound,  and  the  supply  vras  not  near  enough 
for  the  demand.  The  Northern  Spy  apple  requires 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  to  come  to  liearing  from 
the  seed,  and  when  grafted,  it  requires  seven  years 
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where  the  Baldwin  will  bear  in  four.  He  did  not 
belieTe  the  Porter  and  other  apples  were  deteriora- 
ting when  properly  cultivated ;  nor  are  the  Bart> 
lett,  and  other  pears  deteriorating.  He  was  in  fa- 
Tor  of  manuring  trees,  but  not  with  guano,  nor  any 
strong  manure.  No  manure  that  ferments  should 
be  used.  Ashes,  composted  with  meadow  mud,  or 
chip  manure,  may  be  mixed  with  the  earth  near  the 
roots;  but  no  strong  manure  should  ever  be  placed 
near  the  roots  unless  it  is  designed  to  kill  them. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  did  not  believe  any  wash 
bat  water  could  be  safely  used.  To  cultivate  the 
ground  thoroughly  was  the  best  way.  When  seven 
hundred  bushels  of  carrots  can  be  raised  from  an 
acre,  then  it  is  pretty  sure  that  trees  can  be  put  out 
with  profit,  and  not  till  then.  He  had  tried  a  great 
many  experiments,  but  farmers  cannot  afford  gen- 
erally to  do  much  in  that  way.  Farmers  better 
plant  no  more  trees  than  they  can  take  good  care 
of.  He  earnestly  cautioned  against  any  wash.  He 
would  manure  the  trees  at  a  distance  from  the  body, 
and  would  keep  his  orchard  in  cultivation.  Where 
calves  rub  against  young  trees,  they  seem  to  poison 
them  with  the  oil  that  seems  to  be  rubbed  from 
them.  The  trees  turn  red  and  rough  where  they 
rub  against  them,  and  small  trees  will  cease  to  grow, 
and  finally  die.  It  is  of  no  use  to  set  out  trees  on 
poor  land,  or  where  cattle  may  rub  against  them. 
Four  or  five  varieties  of  apples,  and  the  trees  well 
taken  cire  of,  will  be  better  for  fimners  than  many 
kinds  neglected. 

SiHON  Brown,  of  Concord,  said  the  question  is 
often  asked  whether  we  are  not  going  too  &r  in 
laismg  fruits,  especially  apples.  He  referred  to  a 
recent  visit  to  a  farm  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Boston,  and  while  spending  some  time  in  that  vicinity 
several  orchards  were  pointed  out,  that  stood  in  grass 
ground,  and  were  rubbed  against  by  cattle,  and  pro- 
duced no  fruit  One-quarter  part  of  the  trees  planted 
will  ne^er  produce  any  thing.  Many  have  a  fancy 
to  plant  trees,  but  the  novelty  of  the  thing  wears 
off,  then  trees  are  neglected  and  die,  or  are  good 
for  nothing.  A  few  years  ago,  he  bought  a  piece  of 
land  having  fifty  old  trees  on  it ;  and  he  scraped 
them,  and  pruned  them,  and  cultivated  the  land 
around  them,  and  they  are  now  bearing  welL  An 
old  tree,  even  if  it  has  only  a  shell,  three  laches 
thick,  can  be  made  to  bear.  Spare  the  old  trees. 
Many  prune  trees  too  much.  We  neglect  it  too 
long,  and  then  prune  too  much.  We  prune,  too,  at 
the  wrong  time  of  the  year.  The  custom  is  to  prune 
in  March  or  April,  because  the  wood  is  cut,  and 
there  is  little  else  to  do.  The  moment  an  incision 
is  made  at  that  season,  the  sap  starts  and  runs  over, 
and  often  leaves  black  spots  upon  the  trees  as  long 
as  they  live.  If  pruned  in  Jvme  the  sap  is  returning, 
and  the  growth  of  the  tree  soon  heals  the  wound. 
Another  great  error  is,  that  the  farmer  does  not 
realise  as  much  as  he  ought,  after  he  has  raised 


fruit.  Two  of  his  neighbors  had  good  crops  of  Bald- 
wins ;  the  crop  of  one  averaged  twice  as  much  as 
the  other  by  the  barrel.  One  scoured  his  barrels 
and  sorted  the  apples  into  three  grades.  The  other 
was  careless  in  preparing  his  apples  for  market  and 
had  them  all  mixed  together.  If  a  farmer  means 
to  realize  all  he  can,  he  must  do  as  the  merchant 
does,  assort  his  fruits  and  his  productions  equally, 
and  bring  them  to  market  in  a  neat  manner.  All 
should  cultivate  well,  even  the  small  pieces  of  land. 
The  city  is  the  best  place  to  raise  grapes.  The  lit- 
tle front  yard  is  the  very  place  to  raise  grapes.  In 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  more  grapes  are  raised  than 
in  Boston.  There,  every  sunny  exposure  is  filled 
with  vines  trained  up  to  the  walls.  When  an  or- 
chard is  to  be  planted,  let  the  farmer  sHect  a  few 
well  known  varieties,  and  avoid  the  expenrnve  ones. 
When  trees  are  grafted — old  trees— let  all  the  sci- 
ons put  into  one  tree  be  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a 
great  trouble  to  assort  different  varieties  from  the 
same  tree  for  market.  With  reference  to  setting 
out  trees  by  the  road-side,  Mr.  Brown  referred  to 
his  own  experience.  Many  years  ago,  he  set  out 
cherry  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  near  his  resi- 
dence. His  neighbors  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  in- 
quired why  he  did  not  set  out  elms.  But  he  was 
better  pleased  with  a  tree  that  would  furnish  both 
shade  and  fruit.  Now,  those  trees  bear  abundantly; 
they  are  not  molested  by  the  boys,  for  they  belong 
to  them  when  they  are  ripe,  and  so  they  allow  them 
to  grow,  and  when  the  boys  have  what  they  want, 
the  birds  have  the  rest. 

Mr.  FircH,  of  Sheffield,  spoke  briefly  of  his  ex- 
perience in  fruit  raising.  He  had  found  ashes  an 
excellent  manure  for  trees. 

The  subject  for  the  discussion  of  the  next  meet- 
ing was  announced  to  be  "Feeding  of  cows,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  production  of  milk ;  and  feeding  and 
breeding  swine." 

For  the  New  Sngland  Fanner. 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  PAEKEBS' 
DAUGHTEES  DO? 

Mr.  Editob  : — Your  columns  seem  to  be  open 
to  the  remarks  of  your  many  readers,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  lake  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  of- 
fered, of  making  known  their  various  opinions  upon 
agricultural,  as  well  as  some  other  subjects,  ana  of 
learning  those  of  others  upon  the  same. 

The  farmers  have  written  upon  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  large  farms  and  small  &rms, 
of  good  farms  and  poor  farms,  the  best  manner  of 
raising  neat  stock,  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry; 
and  the  ways  in  which  a  man  commencing  the  world 
without  a  dollar,  can  in  a  few  years  acquire  a  good 
fiurm  well  stocked,  a  good  home,  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  have  been  in- 
geniously set  forth,  much  to  the  encouragement, 
probably,  of  many  who  were  on  the  point  of  giving 
up  the  farm,"  and  betaking  themselves  to  some 
more  genteel  or  lucrative  business. 
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Pleasures  and  eojoyments  for  leisure  hours,  books, 
papers,  lyceum  lectures,  and  debating  clubs,  for  the 
long  winter  evenings,  and  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  intellectual  culture,  have  been  recommended  ; 
and  ^'farmers'  sons"  have  discussed  the  subject 
whether  they  had  better  remain  at  home  on  the 
farm,  or  seek  a  situation  in  the  city,  where  they  can 
enjoy  privileges  not  found  in  rural  districts.  And 
even  larmers'  wives  have  made  some  useful  sug- 
gestions in  your  valuable  paper. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  households  are  rare  in 
which  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  sons,  comprise  the 
whole  fkmily.  It  is  true  that  compared  with  the 
sons,  the  daughters  are  considered  oy  the  lords  of 
the  soil  as  (juite  insignificant  beings.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  /  (bemg  one  of  the  latter  c&ss)  do  not  ex- 
pect to  convince  you  or  your  readers  that  I  am  of 
equal  importance  in  the  world  as  my  brothers  $  or 
that  my  okums  to  consideration  and  interest  should 
be  mentioned  the  same  day  as  theirs.  But  having 
beei\  a  reader  of  the  Farmer  sometime,  I  have  often 
hoped  and  vtdnly  looked  for  some  article  indicating 
the  best  course  for  the  class  of  which  I  am  a  repre- 
sentative to  pursue. 

There  is  a  large  family  of  us,  some  already  are 
come  to  years  ormaturity ;  we  have  many  wants  to 
supply,  and  the  resj^ected  head  of  our  family  has  so 
many  calls  for  his  surplus  funds  that  there  is  next 
to  nothing  left  for  the  girls.  Now  shall  we  stay  at 
home  and  be  content  with  the  limited  means  and 
advantaffes  afforded  us,  or  shall  we  leave  the  homes 
of  our  childhood,  tear  ourselves  away  from  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  from  parents,  when  we  most  need 
their  council  ?  Shall  we  stick  to  the  farm-house 
kitchen,  and  assist  in  lightening  the  task  of  our 
mother,  or  shall  we  leave  her  to  toil  alone,  while 
we  seek  from  home  some  of  the  few  employments 
which  are  open  to  females  ? 

Now,  sir,  if  you  or  some  of  your  able  correspon- 
dents will  advise  us ;  and  also  among  the  few  kinds 
of  employment,  which  is  to  be  recommended,  or 
least  oDJectionable,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

A  Fabmeb's  Dauqhteb. 

Ipnoich,  March  9,  1B57. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AGBICTJLTTJRAL  BEPOBTS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — As  I  am  a  friend  to  equal  priv- 
ileges, (and  I  trust  you  are,)  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  suggestions  and  inquiries  as  to  our  State  Ag- 
ricultural Reports.  I  suppose  we  all  help  pay  for 
them,  and  if  that  be  so,  I  tnink  we  are  ail  entitled 
to  our  share  of  them.  Let  them  be  distributed 
among  the  towns  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
and  go  to  make  up  a  library,  that  Would  be  free  to 
all.  I  would  say,  also,  the  same  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice Reports.  The  practice  of  sending  them  to  in- 
dividuals, is,  I  think,  wrong,  for  the  most  of  them 
lay  idle  on  some  rich  mairs  centre  table,  that  is 
able  to  pay  for  his  books,  and  by  so  doing  the 
working  farmer  seldom  sees  one. 

Perhaps  you  may  say  they  would  lend  them ;  no 
doubt  some  would,  but  I  do  not  feel  like  borrow- 
ing what  I  help  pay  for,  I  am  well  aware  that  some 
will  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  all  can  share 
alike,  and  neither  do  I,  but  when  it  can  be  done  I 
hope  to  see  no  objections.  You  say  you  are  very 
much  indebted  to  hooks  for  your  knowledge  of 
farming.    Would  it  not  be  better  for  Town  Agri- 


cultural Societies  to  expend  a  part  of  thdr  funds 
in  books  for  a  library,  so  that  when  we  meet  win- 
ter evenings,  to  talk  about  farming,  we  could  ex- 
change books,  and  all  that  are  disposed,  would  have 
an  equal  chance  for  them  ?  I  thmk  our  town  Ag^ 
ricultural  Societies  are  much  better  calculated  to 
do  good  than  our  State  or  County  Societies.  Every 
town  ought  to  have. one,  and  a  good  library,  and 
then  they  would  be  to  agriculture  what  our  com- 
mon schools  are  to  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
Leamnster,  Marck^  1857.  Justice. 


For  ike  New  England  Parmer. 

HEW  WAT  OF  PLANTING  COBN- 

BOBEBS. 

Messbs.  Editobs  : — Having  travelled  somewhat 
extensively  in  this  and  some  of  the  neighboring 
States,  in  disseminating  agricultural  literature,  with 
an  eye  open  to  all  the  new  ideas  and  improvements 
that  have  been  introduced  in  those  localities,  I  Bat- 
tered myself  that  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  seen 
or  heara  in  r^ard  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com  ; 
but,  on  calling  up<xi  Mr.  Reuben  Loud,  of  East  Ab- 
ington,  a  few  days  since,  I  found  that  I  had  reck- 
oned without  my  host,  as  he  had  tried  the  follow- 
ing described  experiment,  with  complete  success : 

The  land  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made 
was  a  lowish  piece  of  greensward,  such  as  in  most 
parts  of  New  England  is  infested  with  yellow  wire- 
worms,  which,  I  understood  some^of  Mr.  Loud's 
neighbors  to  say,  had  always  been  the  case  with 
this  field,  sometimes  the  worms  destroying  nearly 
the  whole  crop.  Beginning  upon  one  side,  a  fur- 
row was  turned  field  wards,  a  foot  or  more  in  width, 
which  of  course  covered  the  unplowed  land  to  the 
same  extent  A  furrow  was  then  turned  to  the 
back  of  this,  leaving  six  or  eight  inches  in  width  of 
grass  uncovered,  on  which  the  manure  was  put  in 
hiUs  about  three  feet  apart.  The  com  can  oe  put 
above  or  below  the  manure.  The  manure  was  cov- 
ered with  dirt  from  the  furrows. 

In  commencing  for  another  row  a  strip  of  about 
fifteen  inches  in  width  was  left  untouched  until  the 
hoeing  time,  when  it  was  split  in  two,  by  the  horse 
plow,  one-half  being  used  to  bank  up  each  side, 
with  grass-side  down.  The  com  was  hoed  but  once, 
and  tnree-fourths  of  an  acre  produced  sixty-five 
bushels  of  good  com  in  the  ear.  The  hills  may  be 
made  mudi  nearer,  or  the  com  [may  be  plant- 
ed in  drills,  and  the  manure  put  upon  the  top. 
No  inconvenience  was  suffered  from  worms»  except 
where  the  com  was  planted  on  the  broken  sward, 
when  it  was  found  to  have  been  invariably  injured 
by  them.  There  was  a  saving  in  labor  of  a  good 
share  of  the  plowing,  all  the  harrovring  and  furrow- 
ing out,  and  more  than  half  the  hoeing ;  but  it 
might  be  advisable  to  hoe  more  than  once.  A 
Michigan  plow  would  be  the  best  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  John  Obcutt,  of  South  Weymouth,  informs 
me  that  he  has  effectually  prevented  the  ravages  of 
the  borer  in  young  trees  of  all  kinds,  by  tying  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  six  inches  in  width,  around 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  about  the  first  of  June. 
Cost,  about  one  cent  per  tree.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple in  West  Abington,  neighbor^  of  Mr.  Orcutt, 
corroborated  the  above,  by  saying  that  they  had 
profited  much  by  following  Mr.  0.*s  example. 

AhvaglUm^  Mardt,  1857.       MosES  M.  FiSKS. 
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GROUP  OF  DVBHAK8. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  breed  of  cat- 
tle are  so  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  have  been 
so  often  described  in  our  columns,  that  any  ihing 
we  could  say  of  them  at  the  present  time  would  be 
merely  a  repetition.  The  above  engraving  was  cop- 
ied from  an  English  drawing,  and  we  give  it,  as  a 
fiaur  representation  of  the  Short-horn.  The  £it, 
sleek  sides  and  clean  limbs  of  these  cattle  will  com- 
mend them  for  beauty,  at  least,  to  all  lovers  of  stocL 


Flar  ikt  New  Miqflmid  Faiwm. 

THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE,  AGAIE. 

Most  cordially  do  I  aj^  with  your  Springfield 
correspondent,  m  the  opmion  that  die  bread  ques- 
tion is  one  of  paramount  impoitance;  and  most 
heartily  and  cheerfully  will  I  contribute  my  own 
mite  towards  a  full  elucidation  of  the  subject  But 
your  columns  are  too  valuable  to  be  occupied  by 
preliminaries ;  and  1  will  proceed  at  once  to  state, 
again,  my  views,  in  the  hope  that  your  various  cor- 
respondents will  hereafter  have  no  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  ground  I  occupy. 

All  bread  should  be  made  of  whole  meal,  as  it 
is  called.  We  have  no  right  to  add  to  or  diminish 
the  elementary  prindples  of  our  grain — as  in  se^ 
parating  the  bran  or  adding  molasses  or  yeast  or 
anything  else — ^than  we  have  to  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  elements  of  our  moral  sustenance.  Wheth- 
er our  meal  should  be  fine  or  coarse  is  quite  anoth- 
er question ;  though,  I  must  say,  in  passing,  that 
other  things  being  equal,  I  should  prefer  to  have 
all  our  meal  ground  miely.  I  say  other  things  be- 
ing equal;  for  if,  in  order  to  have  fine  meid,  the 
grain  must  pass  between  heavy  mill-stones  and  be 
heated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rob  it  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  native  richness,  then  I  would  say 
do  not  gpnd  it  at  all,  or  if  you  grind  it,  let  it  be 
but  coarsely.  The  truth  is,  I  prefer  to  have  the 
millstone  for  teeth  rather  than  nave  no  mastication 
at  all 

^  Bread  thus  made  from  whole  meal  should  consist 
simphr  of  meal  and  water  in  thin  cakes,  quickly 
baked }  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  It  exdudei  all  filUiineaa.  Yeast  or  leaven  is  a 
filthy  compound,  to  say  nothing  worse.  If  it  did 
not  affect  the  whole  mass  with  its  own  ^'disease," 
it  would,  at  least,  be  an  addition  to  it  of  so  much 
disease  art  putridity.  What  pure  stomach  is  wil- 
ling to  receive  in  each  slice  of  bread  of  which  it 
partakes,  an  extra  quantity  of  animalculee,  of  com- 
paratively giant  growth  P  Mine,  at  least,  recoils 
from  the  very  thought  of  iL 

Here  may  properly  come  in  the  scripture  argu- 
ment. What  now  stands  in  our  translation,  '*A Tit- 
tie  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  should  be 
read,  according  to  the  best  scholars,  "A  litUe  leav- 
en corrupUth  the  whole  lump."  With  this  accords 
entirely  the  general  scriptural  idea  that  leaven  is 
the  representative  of  malice,  hypocrisy,  &c.  &a 
That  fermentation  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 

gntrefiu;tion,will  not,  as  I  suppose,  be  denied ;  and 
ence  raised  bread  is  decaying  bread. 
2.  It  uHuUs  no  nuirimtnL  Raised  bread  is  of 
'course  fermented  bread;  but  fermentation  cannot 
take  place  without  changing  a  part  of  tiie  nutritious 
matter  of  its  substance  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.    The  former  is  certainly  loat,  since  it  is  dis-l 


pelled  by  the  heat  of  the  oven;  and  the  latter  can 
nardlybe  of  any  value. 

j3.  Thus  made  U  it  sweeter.  That  tins  is  the  case 
might  be  inferred  from  the  fore^mg,  no  less  than 
from  experience.  If  fermentation  uses  up  a  por- 
tion  of  the  farina  and  saccharine  matter  by  con- 
verting it  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  or  as 
some  say,  destroying  a  measure  of  its  vitaJity,  it  of 
course  diminishes  its  sweetness. 
^  4.  It  requires  and  secures  more,  perfed  mnjfjca- 
tion  and  intalivation.  This  it  does  by  retaining 
that  attraction  of  cohesion  which  fermentation  part* 
ly  removes. 

I  mi^ht  add  to  these,  many  other  reasons  for 
prefemng  unfermented  bread  to  that  which  is  fer- 
mented ;  out  is  it  necessary  P 

We  are  told  by  "A.  E  P.,"  that  after  making 
trial  of  the  Idnd  of  bread  I  recommend,  ^'Abra- 
ham's  wife's  fine  cakes,  with  the  butter,  the  milk 
and  the  veal,"  were  preferred.  Does  this  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  any  point  of  view 
whatever  P  If  the  '*fine  cakes"  have  any  advantage, 
it  must  be  on  the  score  of  gustatonr  enjoyment. 
Tet  those  who  have  fairly  tried  botn,  (excepting 
A.  E.  P.)  assure  us  that  after  using  them  a  few 
times,  the  unfermented  cakes  become  much  the 
most  sapid  and  agreeable.  Besides,  habit  or  cus- 
tom is  very  powerful  ^Custom  or  habit,"  it  has 
been  said,  is  <^second  nature;  and  second  nature  ta 
stronger  than  first  nature."  If  this  is  so — and  who 
will  doubt  it — shall  we  resolve  the  usual  preference 
of  our  citizens  for  fermented  cakes  and  oread  into 
superiority  in  point  of  real  excellence,  or  shall  it  be 
referred  to  the  force  of  early  habit  P 

In  regard  to  the  contradiction — ^real  or  supposed, 
in  your  paper  of  Jan.  10, — ^to  which  your  corres- 
pondent has  called  attention,  I  can  only  say  that 
if  it  is  justiy  chargeable  on  myself,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  pure  accident  If  it  was  I  who  said  there 
is  no  kind  of  vegetable  food  more  palatable^  healthy 
and  nutritious  than  good  bread  made  of  fermented 
wheat  fiour,  I  should  have  said  meal  instead  of 
flour.  But' as  I  have  not  a  file  of  your  paper  at 
hand,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed  or  not 

To  flour,  {.  e.,  the  finer  parts  of  the  ground 
pram,  as  separated  from  the  coarser  parts,  I  object, 
m  Mo.  No  meal  of  any  sort  should  be  bolted. 
Give  us  the  whole  meal,  or  nothing.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  mean  to  encourage  the  use  of  what  may 
properly  be  caflled  the  nudis  of  grain,  whether 
of  com,  oats,  barley  or  buckwheat  But  I  have 
said  all  this  in  other  words,  and  need  not  repeat 

One  drawback  upon  the  excellency  of  unfermen- 
ted wafers  or  "stnps"  of  bread— whether  made  of 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  com  or  buckwheat — ^I  have 
always  conceded,  and  still  do.  It  is  that  it  costs 
rather  more  labor,  and  will  not  last  as  long ;  or,  in 
other  words,  makes  more  work  for  the  house- 
keeper. _  But,  at  the  risk  of  repeating,  still,  I  must 
say  that  it  costs  less  than  the  usual  paraphernalia  of 
cakes  which  are  found  on  our  tables ;  and  I  pity 
those  who  having  these  cakes  which  I  reoommenc^ 
ever  desire  any  others. 

If  this,  added  to  former  explanations,  does  not 
satisfy  the  readers  and  correspondents  of  the  For- 
mer— and  if  the  more  extended  explanations  in  my 
late  work,  «<The  Laws  of  Health,"  should  still  leave 
difficulties  in  their  minds, — let  them  come  at  once 
to  No.  20  Lagrange  Place,  Boston,  and  I  will  show 
them  the  theory  in  practice.      Wh.  A.  Alooit. 
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A  BASOALLT  IXPOSITIOH. 

Mb.  Eduos  : — ^About  three  years  since  I  bought 
a  piece  of  "worn-out  land)"  rather  h'ght  and  dry,  but 
easv  of  cultiTationy  and  making  as  surely  a  ouick 
and  ample  return,  for  the  skilful  application  or  ma- 
nures and  labor  expended  upon  it»  as  any  land. 
Last  year  was  the  tnird  that  1  had  been  endeavor- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  the  weekly  Farmer,  Johnston's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  American  Muck  Book 
by  Browne,  and  some  other  works  of  less  note,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  soilf  and  render  it 
more  productive.    I  had  succeeded  beyond  my  first 
anticipations,  though  not  fully  satisfied  with  what 
I  had  attained  unt^  for  you  know,  that  in  the  hu 
man  breast,  success  begets  hope,  and  a  desire  for 
greater  attainments,  in  any  worthy  pursuit  On  the 
26th  of  August  last,  as  I  was  cutting  India  wheat 
by  the  roadside,  on  the  i)oorest  part  of  the  above 
named  land,  and  revolving  in  my  mind  the  ways  of 
proceeding  to  enrich  this  barren  part,  and  like  Or- 
tugml,  wishing  the  golden  stream  quick  and  violent, 
a  man,  or  perhaps  Ishould  say  gentleman,  for  so  he 
appeared^  came  along  the  road  with  a  respectable 
carriage  and  horse,  and  seeing  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  at  work,  hitched  his  horse  to  tiie 
fence,  and  came  over  to  me.    After  some  little 
preliminaries  he  introduced  his  business,  by  saying 
that  he  was  the  first  partner  in  the  firm  of  Whit- 
ney, Shaw,  Lent  &  Howes,  wholesale  dealers  in 
flour,  &&,  111  Main  Street,  Eastport,  Maine,  and 
16  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  and  that  he  was  out  tak- 
ing or£ni  for  goods,  and  also  that  the  company 
were  proprietors  of  Homer  P.  Vanamburg's  Pa- 
tent for  Tafeu,  for  New  England,  and  that  he,  with 
his  other  business,  was  makmg  agents,  for  making 
and  vending  the  Tafeu,  or  selling  the  proprietor- 
ship of  small  sections,  where  he  could.    lie  told 
me  of  some  sections  that,  he  said,  he  had  sold,  and 
left  some  of  his  advertisments  with  me,  some  of 
which  I  send  you  with  this,  for  your  own  ''edifica- 
tion," and  I  have  quite  a  bundle  left  for  my  own. 
Well,  after  discoursing  sometime  on  the  invaluable 
virtues,  the  cheapness  and  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  made,  on  every  man's  fkrm,  the  only  foreign  in- 
gredients needed  being  of  small  cost  in  market 
and  light  of  transportation,  &c.,  &c,  2  ventured  to 
take  the  agency  for  Lamoille  County,  as  /  thought, 
on  very  &ttering  terms,  the  whole  particulars  of 
which  I  cannot  now  enter  into.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  I  almost  thought  that  I  had  got  the  "quick  and 
violent''  "golden  stream**^  in  my  possession,  and 
could  soon  have  it  running  right  on  to  the  spot 
where  I  then  stood,  and  wmch  so  much  needs  it, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  best  spot  for  him  to 
sell  his  wares  on.    All  he  asked  of  me,  was  to  pay 
one-half  the  expense  of  advertising  for  the  county, 
the  whole  of  which  he  thought  would  be  about 
eiffhteen  dollars,  the  half  of  wmch  he  said  he  would 
taike  my  note  for,  in  thirty  days,  if  not  convenient 
to  pay  it  then.    But  as  I  go  in  for  paying  littie 
things  as  I  go  along,  especially  when  I  am  getting 
a  ffood  deal  for  the  money,  I  poked  along  the  nine 
dollars,  and  took  his  receipt  for  the  same,  and  also 
a  deed  for  the  agency  of  the  county,  and  to  be 
9wrt  of  no  httmbvgf  I  also  took  a  written  obligation 
of  him,  Uiat,  if  I  should  be  dissatisfied  wim  the 
thing,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  will  pay  me 
back  the  nine  dollars,  and  also  a  fair  compensation 
for  any  trouble  or  expense  that  I  may  be  at  during 


the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  I  have 
got  all  these  papers  dulysigned,  and  executed,  and 
m  full  force  as  ever.  He  was  also  to  send  me  in 
ten  daysj  or  less,  all  the  books  for  directions,  and 
all  the  blank  books  and  blanks  for  doing  a  large 
business  for  the  year,  free  of  charge. 

Well,  now  comes  the  sticking  point;  but  when 
a  man  is  fairly  "treed,"  he  maj  as  well  own  up  as 
any  other  way,  and  more,  I  think  he  will  get  down 
sooner,  and  with  less  bruises  than  he  will  to  stick 
to  it  that  he  is  not  up.  I  own  up ;  now  for  the 
getting  down.  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, received  books,  or  blanks,  or  anything  of  the 
sort  in  relation  to  the  matter,  nnce  the  memorable. 
26th  of  August  last,  nor  do  I  want  to,  for  I  Imtl,  in 
the  works  Sbove  alluded  to,  all  that  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  do  a  Mt  and  remunerative 
business  at  reclaiming  the  worn-out  land  alluded  to 
above,  and  if  I  had  had  my  eye-teeth  cut  I  should 
have  let  Homer  P.  Yanamburg's  patent  Tafeu  alone. 
But  as  they  were  not,  it  was  very  necessary  they 
should  be,  and  I  think  nine  dollars  a  low  price  for 
doing  it,  and  if  Mr.  Whitney  would  call  on  me 
again  1  would  thank  him  kindly,  and  possibly 
might  make  him  some  present  more. 

You  will  see,  Mr.  Editor,  by  the  hand  bills  1 
herewith  send  you,  that  there  may  be  others  in  the 
same  predicament  with  me.  If  there  are,  they  are 
probably  feeling  some  as  I  did  about  it,  for  awhile, 
and  our  case  must  have  been  very  similar  to  tJiat 
of  the  "green  ones"  who  went  in  singly  to  see  (for 
a  nxpence)  the  animal  that  looked  like  a  horse^ 
whose  head  was  where  the  tail  should  be.  When 
they  come  to  find  the  curious  animal  to  be  an  old 
mare  backed  up  to  the  rack,  each  sneaked  off  to 
let  the  others  find  out  for  themselves.  Now  I  am 
green,  and  I  know  it,^  and  am  wUHng  to  confess  it, 
and  would  "forsake"  it,  if  I  could,  but  the  prospect 
is  very  poor  that  I  shall  ever  ^et  hi  from  it.  If 
there  are  no  other  ones  in  this  matter  with  me, 
then  I  shall  have  to  own  that  I  am  the  veriest 
Johnny  raw,  in  all  New  England.  If  there  are 
others,  up  the  same  "saplin,"  do  let  me  know  it» 
some  way,  either  through  the  Farmer  or  some  other 
way,  ana  if  we  can  do  anything  to  stop  this  itching 
after  patent  manures,  to  the  neglect  of  the,  gener- 
ally, ample  means  we  have  on  our  own  farms,  we 
shall  do  a  great  favor  to  the  public  generally,  and 
get  back  our  nine  dollars  with  a  profit. 

Jshnson,  VI,,  Fth.,  1857.  C.  Whiting. 


For  the  New  Sn^and  Farmer. 

THE  HOEV  AIL-^BSTEUCTBD  MILK. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  have  seen  in  the  Farmer  pre- 
scriptions for  a  curb  of  the  horn  ail  in  oatUe ;  also 
an  mquiry  as  to  the  cause,  and  a  cure,  for  a  cow 
whose  teat  had  become  very  hard  to  milk.  When 
reading  them,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give  you 
the  remedy  I  have  always  used  in  such  cases,  with 
entire  success,  and  which  is  very  simple  and  easy  of 
applicalion. 

Tor  the  horn  ail,  (which  mav  always  be  known 
by  the  horn  becoming  cold,  witn  entire  loss  of  ap- 
petite,) I  take  one  tablespoon  full  of  saltpetre, 
(about  one  ounce,)  one  of  ground  black  pepper,  and 
one  of  common  soot ;  when  well  pulverized  and 
mixed,  divide  into  three  doses,  giving  one  per  day. 
By  placing  it  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  it  maj  be 
given  with  a  very  little  trouble ;  at  the  same  time, 
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Eut  on  one  spoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the 
oUow  between  the  horns.  Feed  lightly.  Two 
doses  is  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  one 
ox  two  days. 

The  difficulty  in  the  teat,  I  apprehend,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  milk  duct  becoming  dry  and  closing 
up ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure  is  to  insert 
a  large-sized  knitting  needle  into  the  hole  of  the 
teat,  and  it  will  at  once  give  the  milk  as  freely  as 
ever.  j.  l. 

J^orihbwro\  March,  1857. 


COMPOSITION  OF  WHEAT,  FLOUR, 
AND  BREAD. 

Chemical,— /an.  19.— Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — A  paper  was  read,  by  Mr. 
Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert, ''On  the  Composition  of 
Wheat,  Flour,  and  Bread."  The  authors  described 
the  results  of  an  extended  course  of  experiments, 
in  which  the  wheat  was  traced  throughout  from  the 
field  to  the  bakery.  The  crops  under  examination 
were  nown  each  successive  year  from  1845  to  1854 
inclusive.  In  1846,  which  year  yielded  altogether 
the  most  fully  matured  crops,  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen was  lowest,  and  in  1853,  when  the  crops 
were  altogether  poorest,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
was  highest  The  characters  or  a  highly  matured 
crop  are,  low  proportion  of  water,  low  proportion 
of  ash,  and  low  proportion  of  nitrogen.  In  refers 
ence  to  the  effect  of  manuring,  it  appeared  that  in 
crops  manured  with  both  nitrogenized  and  mineral 
matters,  there  was  the  best  produce  and  the  great- 
est reduction  in  the  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The 
character  of  the  ash  of  wheat,  though  subject  to 
considerable  variations  in  poor  crops,  was  found  in 
well-matured  produce  to  have  great  fixity  of  com- 
position. The  character  of  the  ash,  moreover,  was 
very  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  manure,  but 
it  was  observed  that  the  proportion  of  lime  increased 
with  the  high  maturation  of  the  crop.  In  reference 
to  the  proaucts  of  the  mill,  the  bran  was  found  to 
yield  10  times  as  much  ash,  and  li  times  as  much 
nitrogen,  as  did  the  household  flour.  The  authors 
estimated  the  amount  of  water  in  bread  at  from  36 
to  38  per  cent,  and  considered  that  100  lbs.  of  flour 
yielded  on  the  average  138  lbs.  of  bread.  Their  ex- 
periments showed  uiat  the  loss  of  dry  matter  in 
fermentation  is  extremely  small,  certainly  less  than 
Iper  cent  They  considered  that  the  averagie  amount 
of  nitroeen  in  bread  was  i  per  cent  It  is  well 
known  toat  millers  and  bakers  consider  the  excel- 
lence of  flour  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
starch.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  liebig,  and  of 
most  chemical  physiologists,  the  authors  maintained 
that  the  bakers'  standard  is  the  correct  one ;  or  at 
any  rate  that  the  least  nitrogenized  bread  contains 
an  ample  sufficiency  of  nitrogen,  and  that  the  great 
demand  for  food  is  for  its  respiratory  or  carbonifer- 
ous constituents.  From  a  large  number  of  analyses 
of  flour,  in  which  the  gluten  was  separated  mechan- 
ically, it  appeared  that  both  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, in  proceeding  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the 
proportion  of  gluten  gradually  increased,  and,  con- 
sequently, according  to  the  authors'  criterion  of 
high  maturation,  the  most  matured  crops  were 
ffrown  in  the  coldest  latitudes.  Dr.  Marcet  was  in- 
disposed to  admit  the  authors'  conclusions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  low  value  of  the  nitrogenized  constitu- 
ents, and  referred  to  some  experiments  showing, 


that  the  more  highly  nitrogenized  is  the  character 
of  the  food,  the  less  is  the  quantity  of  food  required. 
— LowJon  •^/AefusuiR. 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTTIRAL 

SOCIBTT. 

Great  National  Trial  of  MACHnnRT  and  iMPunaRTB  of  trtrj 
deterlpUon  pertaining  to  AaticuLTUKi,  and  Household  Vaa- 
nflactarea,  at  tiie  FIFTH  ANNUAL  FAIB,  to  be  held  at  Umia- 
yille,  E7.,  daring  the  faU  of  1867. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  appointed  at  the  filth 
annual  meetin#held  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  14th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  ''to  make  cdl  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  Ndtiancd  triml  in  ihtfidd  of  ^gricuUural  bur 
pUments  and  Machinery"  respectfulnr  invite  the  in- 
ventors and  manufacturers  of  air  such  articles,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  public  trial  to  be  made  at  the  society's 
annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, during  the  &11  of  1657. 

This  new  arrangement  for  the  exhibition  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  in 
actual  operation,  results  from  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  tne  society  that  no  just  awards  can  be  made 
except  upon  a  practical  working  trial  before  com- 
petent judges ;  and  the  fullest  opportunity  will  be 
affi)rdea  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous moclunes  that  may  be  entered  as  competitors 
for  the  awards,  both  as  regards  land  for  field  imple- 
ments, and  steam  power  for  stationary  machinery. 

A  separate  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers  will  oe 
made  at  the  appropriate  season,  special  arrange- 
ments for  which  as  to  time,  place,  &e.,  will  be  an- 
nounced at  an  early  date. 

It  is  intended  that  these  exhibitions  shall  be  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  working  qualities  of  these  important  implements 
more  thoroughly  than  has  yet  oeen  done  on  any 
previous  occasion  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe. 

All  articles  from  foreign  countries  intended  for 
exhibition  may  be  consi^ed  to  the  "Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  Louisville,  Ky.,"  by 
whom  they  will  be  received  and  stored  free  of  charge- 

This  brief  announcement  of  the  proposed  trial  is 
made  at  this  early  date  to  afibrd  the  most  ample 
time  for  the  preparation  and  transmission  of  ma- 
chinery. A  circular  containing  full  particulars  as 
to  regulations  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and,  with  the  premium  list,  will  be  forwarded  to  per- 
sons who  may  Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cknn- 
mittee,  Henry  S.  Oicott,  American  Institute,  N.  Y., 
where  all  business  letters  should  be  addressed. 

To  enable  the  society  to  make  arrangements  on 
a  sufiiciently  liberal  scale,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Committee  should  know  what  articles  will 
be  offered  for  competition ;  and  they  therefore  re- 
quest that  all  inventors  or  manufacturers  who  may 
be  disposed  to  unite  in  (he  proposed  trial  will  com- 
municate their  intentions  to  the  Secretary  at  their 
earliest  convenience. 

Tench  Tilohman,  Chairman,  Oxford,  Md. 

Jno.  D.  Lano,  Vassalboro',  Me. 

J.  TnoifPSON  Wabdee,  Springfield,  O. 

Geo.  £.  Waring,  Jun.,  Am.  Institute,  N.  Y. 

Henry  S.  Olcoit,  Sec.,  W.  C.  Farm  School,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Implementa  and  Machinery  of  U. 
S,  Agricultural  Society. 
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Par  ikt  Nt»  BngUmd  Fam/tr, 

CULTVEE  OF  OBCHA&DS. 

It  is  aaid  in  the  Farmtr  of  this  date,  March  21, 

1857,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  '<Will  young  trees 

do  well  set  where  there  has  been  an  orchard  P"-^ 

that  "a  young  orchard  will  grow  well  on  the  site 

.  of  an  old  one,  if  you  manure  and  moTe  the  soil 

,  welL"    If  it  was  intended  by  this  answer  to  imply 

'  that  a  young  orchard  will  grow  as  well,  where  there 

•  has  before  oeen  an  orchard,  as  where  there  has 

not  heen — ^it  states  a  doctrine  not  in  accordance 

wiUi  the  lessons  I  have  learned  for  the  last  fifty- 

.  seven  years. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  year  1800,  my  &ther 
purchased  a  farm  tliat  had  been  famous  for  its  pro- 
duct of  apples  and  cider.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
then  from  thirty  to  eighty  years  old.  One  of  his 
first  efforts  was,  to  grow  a  nursery  of  young  trees, 
to  have  the  means  at  home,  for  keeping  his  orchard 
in  good  condition.  More  than  five  hundred  of  the 
trees  that  started  in  this  nursery  are  now  growing 
on  this  iarm — where  they  were  set  bv  my  own 
hands.  If  anything  was  learned  by  this  experi- 
ment, it  was,  that  it  is  not  judicious  to  set  out  trees 
where  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  of  those  ele- 
ments which  are  essential  to  the  productive  growth 
of  trees  and  fruits. 

If  you  would  have  an  orchard  worth  rearing--- 
set  your  trees  in  positions  favorable  to  their 
.fiTOWth ;  such  as  by  the  side  of  high  walls — in  hoi- 
tow  places  where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  soil — 
by  the  gutter  where  the  wash  comes  in  from  the 
highway — and  other  select  places.  It  is  much 
more  important  to  have  a  tree  thus  set,  than  to 
have  them  straight  in  rows,  just  so  many  feet  apart 
I  have  known  more  apples  to  grow  on  four  roods 
of  land  properly  selected  and  properly  cared  for, 
year  after  year,  for  ten  successive  years — than  on 
four  acres  of  handsomely  arranged  trees  with  ten 
times  the  number. 

A  striking  instance  occurs  to  mind,  on  one  of 
the  largest  &rms  in  the  county,  where  forty  years 
since  the  proprietor,  a  man  of  means  and  enlarged 
views,  determined  to  have  an  orchard  that  should 
surpass  all  others.  For  this  purpose,  he  selected 
about  twenty  acres,  and  set  out  his  trees  in  straight 
rows,  forty  feet  apart — and  spared  no  vi£;ilance  in 
digging  about,  fertilizing  and  training  the  same. 
For  a  few  years  they  ^rew  and  looked  beautiful, 
and  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. 
Thus  they  progressed  until  the  proprietor  was 
summoned  to  depart,  and  his  extenaed  farm  passed 
into  the  hands  or  his  heirs-at-law.  Anxious  to  car- 
ry out  the  views  of  their  venerated  sire,  they  kept 
the  farm  entire — and  had  it  carried  on  to  the 
halves.  But  what  became  of  the  beautiful  orchard  P 
As  soon  as  the  fostering  care  was  withdrawn,  the 
bodies  of  the  trees  became  covered  with  moss — ^the 
grub  of  the  cankerworm  lodged  about  their  roots ; 
the  limbs  began  to  crumble  and  fall,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  more  apples  matured  on  a  single  acre  of 
naturally  planted  trees  in  a  neighboring  pMisture, 
than  were  found  on  the  whole  extent  of  this  once 
splendid  orchard.  So  much  for 
March  21, 1857.  Experience. 

Rkkabks. — ^We  should  not  adedt  in  preference 
to  new  land,  the  site  of  an  old  orchard  to  plant  a 
new  one  upon ;  but  if  that  site  was  preferable  to 
other  lands  in  surface,  location,  &&,  we  should  have 


no  hesitation  in  domg  so,  only  give  us  plenty  of 
barn-yard  manure  to  apply  to  it.  We  know  a  field 
in  the  writer's  own  neighborhood  where  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  rye  has  been  raised,  it  is  said,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  succession — ^we  certainly  have  seen  it 
a  great  many  times  firom  early  boyhood.  But  rye 
grows  there  still,  and  probably  would  for  a  thou- 
sand years  longer,  under  the  same  treatment  which 
the  land  has  heretofore  received. 

No  doubt  apple  trees  deprive  the  soil,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  particular  substances  necessary  to 
their  growth ;  but  if  it  has  not  been  exhausted  by 
them,  as  most  of  our  old  orchards  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  apples,  grass,  potatoes,  beans,  com,  and 
everything  else  that  could  be  wrung  from  them, 
there  Is  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  new  orchard  upon 
the  site  of  an  old  one. 

Stir  the  ground  deeply,  and  mingle  the  fertilizer 
freely  and  intimately  with  it,  keep  weeds  or  crops 
from  feeding  too  largely  upon  it,  and  success  will 
crown  the  efforts  of  any  who  plant  a  young  orchard 
on  an  old  site.  * 

When  a  growth  of  oaks  has  been  cut  off,  the  soil 
is  undoubtedly  deprived,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
of  the  elements  necessary  to  rear  up  another 
growth  of  the  same  plant,  and  as  nature  fertilizes 
her  exhausted  acres  by  a  process  rather  slow,  she 
introduces  pioes,  birches,  or  some  other  tree  which 
may  find  the  elements  suited  to  its  growth.  But 
we,  not  caring  to  wait  for  this  process,  fertilize  by 
a  shorter  cut,  and  dump  on  twenty-five  loads  per 
acre  of  warm  and  quickening  manures,  that  soon 
supply  all  the  elements  that  any  plant  requires. 

But  our  correspondent  is  a  close  observer,  has 
had  large  experience,  and  his  words  are  entitled  to 
careful  consideration. 


For  the  New  Em^tmd  Fearmar. 

LEaiSLATIVE  AQBICTJLTUBAL  KEET- 

IHOS. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of 
the  Mark-Lane  Express  for  February  25,  Uiat 
came  to  hand  this  morning.  If  we  could  look  at- 
tentively to  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  pond  do  up  their  chores,  it 
would  take  the  stuffing  out  of  some  of  our  notions. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  presided  at  the  meeting. 
He  never  says  anything  triffing  or  smalL  There 
are  few  men  of  his  years  that  possess  better  prac- 
tical common  sense  than  Governor  BoutwelL  Ex- 
cepting his  remarks,  last  evening,  upon  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  farming  at  tne  East  with 
those  at  the  West,  I  do  not  remember  anything 
worthy  of  special  note.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  committee  who  direct  in  these  matters,  to  mark 
out  a  line  of  discussion  to  be  followed  by  their  leg- 
islative associates — and  let  the  outsiders,  here  and 
there,  interline  such  suggestions  as  their  experi- 
ence mav  dictate  P  These  discussions  are  carried 
on  mainly  for  laying  the  foundation  of  diffusing  in- 
formation in  the  journals  of  the  day,  each  individ- 
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ual  being  held  responsible  for  the  fiuts  be  commu- 
nicates, or  the  opinions  he  ezpresaee.  I  say  with- 
out hesitation,  tnere  is  no  part  of  your  paper  that 
interests  me  more  than  Mr.  R.'s  report  of  the  far- 
mers' discussion.  I  wish  every  Tillaee  of  farmers 
would  have  their  own  debating  cluo ;  bow  could 
they  better  employ  one  evening  in  a  week  P  And 
then  let  their  intelligent  secretary  report  the  dis- 
coveries elicited  for  Uie  columns  of  your  journal. 
March  18, 1857.  A  Looker  On. 


Fbr  Urn  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

ABOUT  OBCHABDS. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  for  planting  orchards. 
Farmers  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  market  for  good 
fruit  will  be  overstocked,  and  delay  setting  out  trees. 
The  supply  of  fruit  now  seems  enormous,  but  the 
demand  more  than  keeps  pace.  Look  at  Boston, 
with  its  150,000  inhabitants.  Suppose  each  indivi- 
dual consumes  an  apple  a  day,  how  many  barrels 
are  annually  required  for  this  very  moderate  de- 
mand ?  About  a  hundred  thousand  barrels  I  Now 
Boston  consumes  but  a  portion  of  the  produce  mar- 
keted there.  Every  vessel  carries  away  more  or  less 
to  bemused  on  the  voyaffe.  Then  all  the  large  places 
on  the  coast,  North  and  South,  rely  ox\  Boston  mar- 
ket, more  or  less,  for  apples.  Last  sprin|^,  large 
lots  of  apples  were  sent  from  Concord  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  0.  The  best  brought  five  dollars  a  barrel 
there.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Simon  Tuttle,  of  Ac- 
ton, Mass.,  sells  his  Russets  in  the  spring  to  go  to 
New  York.  I  have  sold  apples  to  go  to  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  fiict  b,  there  is  nd  such  thing  as 
glutting  the  market  with  good  fruit.  The  breadth 
of  country  is  not  large  where  apples  flourish  best. 
Perhaps  Massachusetts  is  as  good  a  latitude  as  any 
•for  orchards.  Why  should  there  not  be  ten  times 
the  trees  growing?  Will  any  man  say  that  in  suit- 
able locations,  the  apple  tree  is  not  profitable  ?  It 
is  trtke  it  sometimes  partially  fails.  But  so  with  oth- 
er crops,  from  the  potato,  with  its  inexplicable  rot, 
to  the  sugar  cane  at  the  South,  killed  oy  untimely 
frost  But  taking  one  year  with  another,  how  can 
a  £gurmer  get  a  sum  of  money  easier,  than  by  selling 
his  generous  crop  of  apples  P  Let  me  give  a  single 
instance.  Last  fiul,  I  sold  at  wholesale,  apples  from 
one  tree — not  the  largest  one  in  the  orchard — to  the 
amount  of  twenty-tnree  dollars,  hard  cash.  The 
tree  has  not  had  the  value  of  one  dollar  put  upon 
it  for  five  years.  Now  deduct  a  reasonable  sum  for 
gathering,  &&,  a  very  neat  profit  is  quite  apparent 

Although  hundreds  of  chapters  have  been  written 
about  tree-setting,  and  the  necessary  after  culture, 
multitudes  buy  trees  annually,  and  stick  them  into 
the  ffround  only  to  die,  or  what  is  worse,  to  exist 
but  lot  a  few  years.  Now,  Mr.  Brown,  you  would 
pity  your  nurserv  friends,  if  you  knew  how  they 
'*haye  to  take  it"  from  some  of  their  customers.  I 
hnpe  you  will  again  advise,  direct,  counsel,  urge, 
warn  your  inexperienced  readers,  not  to  pay  away 
their  money  for  trees  unless  they  hwtD  exadly 
what  io  do  unth  them.  This  paying  a  shilling  for  a 
tree,  and  then  sticking  it  down  in  grass  ground  to 
be  broused  b)r  unruly  cattle,  and  holding  the  poor 
seller  responsible  for  its  continual  thriftmess  and 
abundant  bearing,  is  too  bad  altogether. 

Set  out  good  trees  in  mellow  earth,  give  them 
something  to  live  upon,  and  continue  ^enerotit  care, 
and  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  labor. 

Concord,  Jlprilf  1857.  w,  d.  s. 


LE0I8LATITB  AGBIOXJLTUSAL  KEEI- 

ISO. 

[Baroam  roa  bb  FjAinm  »t  H.  K.  Bocnrsu.  J 

The  Legislative  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
Eleventh  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  as  usuaL  The 
topics  for  considerati(m  were : — "Feeding  of  cows 
vfith  rtference  to  the  production  qf  milk;  and  the 
feeding  and  breeding  qfewine." 

Hon.  J.  W.  Pboctob,  of  Danvers,  was  called  on 
by  the  Preudent  to  preside,  who,  on  taking  the 
chair,  said : — 

Gentlemen,  Farmers  of  the  Legislature : — Since 
I  entered  this  hall,  I  have  been  requested  to  pre- 
side at  this  meeting,  without  any  expectation  that 
I  should  be  called  on  to  do  so.  But  wherever  im- 
provement of  the  operations  on  the  farm  is  the 
subject,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  any  ser- 
vice in  my  power.  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  long  service  for  this  distinction,  rath- 
er than  to  my  accumulated  knowledge  i  for  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  distinction  of  the  highest  order  to  be 
thought  worthy  to  preside,  even  for  a  single  even- 
ing, at  a  meeting  of  the  fimners  of  the  Common- 
wealth. When  I  reflect  that  His  Excellency,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  State,  have  filled  this  posi- 
tion, I  shrink,  almost  instinctively  from  the  task ; 
but  when  I  see  around  me,  as  I  do,  gentlemen  well 
experienced  in  all  the  operations  of  the  &rm,  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand,  I  take  courage  for  the  task, 
knowing  full  well  that  "a  faint  heart  never  wins  a 
feir  lady." 

The  reports  of  your  meetings,  gentlemen,  as 
they  go  abroad  in  the  community,  are  received 
with  much  interest,  and  the  statements  made  here 
are  looked  to  as  in  the  nature  of  authority.  It 
ought  to  be  so,  since  the  gentlemen  who  participate 
in  the  discussions  are  gentlemen  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, selected  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  from 
among  the  farmers  to  a  great  extent,  and  fairly 
representing  that  great  and  important  branch  of 
our  interest  and  agriculture. 

The  subject  especially  assigned  for  this  evening, 
I  understand  to  be,  the  feeding  of  cows  for  milk 
and  dairy  purposes,  and  the  rearing  of  swine.  Un- 
questionably the  dairy  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  demanding  the  attention  of  the  New 
England  farmer.  An  important  question  is  wheth- 
er there  is  any  special  mode  of  feeding  cows  that 
will  make  dairies  more  profitable  P  As  a  general 
thing,  the  better  cows  are  fed,  the  better  will  be 
their  products.  When  young,  I  assisted  in  the 
management  of  a  dairy — helping  to  milk  the  cows 
and  chum  the  butter — ^under  as  good  a  teacher  as 
my  neighborhood  produced,  and  I  have  always  had 
a  taste  for  good  butter.  The  best  product  we  used  to 
get  was  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter 
per  day,  during  the  season  of  milking,  say  from  the 
first  of  June  to  the  first  of  December;  and  the 
best  feed  of  the  cows  was  the  natural  grasses  oi 
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the  paBtureSy  with  plenty  of  pure  water.  When 
these  fiuled  by  reason  of  drought  or  any  other 
oauaey  recourse  was  had  to  the  corn-field,  and  the 
stalks  were  cut  and  greedily  devoured  by  the  cows. 
I  hate  heard  some  say  that  com  fodder  would  not 
produce  milk ;  but  my  old  mother  Pickering  used 
to  say  that  it  was  not  possible  that  the  sweet  juice 
of  Indian  com  should  not  be  useful  for  milk  cows. 
We  found  it  good  for  them. 

The  feeding  of  swine  naturally  follows  the  oper- 
ations of  the  dairy,  for  much  that  is  useful  for  little 
else  may  aid  much  in  fattening  swine.  Swine  are 
also  very  useful  on  a  farm  if  rightly  employed. 
Erery  swine  raised  on  a  form  will  make  more  than 
his  own  value  in  manure,  if  you  keep  him  well  sup* 
plied  with  the  material  to  work  upon.  There  is  a 
reciprocal  action  between  what  you  do  for  a  crop 
and  for  your  swine;  and  there  is  no  better  way  to 
make  manure  than  by  the  aid  of  the  hog. 

CoL  Newhall,  of  West  Newbury,  was  called  up 
by  some  appropriate  and  well  deserved  allusions 
to  his  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
for  consideration.  He  thought  some  kinds  of 
grasses  were  better  than  com  for  producing  milk$ 
and  he  thought  com  should  be  permitted  to  have 
considerable  growth  before  it  is  fed.  Cows  for  a 
dairy  would  do  better  not  to  be  milked  more  than 
nine  months  in  a  year.  He  had  had  cows  that  gave 
milk  three  years  in  succession,  and  had  calves  an- 
nually. Much  judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
•election  of  cows  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  wanted.  Those  that  give  most  milk 
are  not  generally  best  for  butter.  Indian  meal  he 
considered  good  feed  for  producing  milk.  Oil  meal 
he  did  not  think  desirable  as  a  constant  food; 
feeding  freely  with  meal  will  sometimes  destroy 
cows.  He  had  no  doubt  that  many  cows  were 
good  for  butter  and  not  for  cheese;  therefore  it  is 
important  to  consider  whether  a  farmer  wishes  to 
make  butter  or  cheese,  or  sell  the  milk.  He  had 
found  that  it  required  a  gallon  of  milk  to  make  a 
pound  of  cheese;  and  he  could  not  make  more 
than  a  pound  of  butter  from  two  gallons  of  milk. 

Mr.  HowABD,  of  the  Cultivator^  inquired  of  Mr. 
Newhall  if  he  was  satisfied  as  to  what  proportion 
the  value  of  milk  for  cheese  would  diminish  by 
takilig  off  the  cream. 

Mr.  Newhall  sud  it  would  not  diminish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  taken  off  for  butter.  The 
weight  of  the  butter  and  cheese  combined  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  cheese,  if  cheese  only  were 
made. 

Mb.  Forbes,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
tore  from  Maine,  being  present,  was  invited  to  give 
his  views.  He  said  that  five  years  ago,  he  went  on 
to  a  fimn  of  twenty-five  acres,  so  poor  that  from 
the  whole  he  could  obtain  only  about  six  or  seven 
tons  of  hay ;  now  he  cuts  from  thirty-five  to  forty 


tons.    He  plowed  the  land  to  the  depth  of  twelve!  ity. 


inches,  six  inches  lower  than  it  was  ever  stirred  be- 
fore. He  was  now  makmg  an  experiment,  by  feed- 
ing a  cow  with  low-land  grass  and  meal  for  one 
week,  with  clover  and  meal  for  the  next,  and  with 
herds  grass  and  meal  the  next;  and  after  keeping 
a  correct  account  of  the  results,  he  thought  he 
could  decide  the  relative  value  of  the  (Cerent 
kinds  of  food,  which  result  he  should  publish.  So 
fiur  as  the  experiment  had  now  gone,  he  found  the 
clover  much  better  than  the  lowland  grass.  Mr. 
Forbes  urged  the  importance  of  farmers  keeping 
accurate  accounts  of  everything  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  fiurm.  Who  can  tell  the  most 
economical  feed  for  stock  for  different  purposes? 
He  had  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  most  econom* 
ical  kind  of  feed  for  swine.  One  of  his  neighbors, 
being  asked  what  he  thought  would  be  the  expense 
of  keeping  pigs  when  eight  weeks  old,  said  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  about  twenty  cents  a  day.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  always  been  a  farmer,  but  he 
could  not  answer  that  question.  Mr.  F.  told  him 
he  would  keep  his  pigs  at  that  age  for  four  cents  a 
day,  and  he  knew  just  what  it  would  cost,  because 
he  kept  an  account  of  everything  fed  to  them* 
Who  knows  how  much  it  has  cost  him  to  cultivate 
an  acre  of  potatoes  P  The  state  of  agriculture  in 
Maine  was  then  referred  to.  He  thought  much 
progress  was  making  here,  but  there  was  room 
for  much  improvement,  especially  in  makmg  butter. 
They  had  as  good  land  for  pastures  for  cows  as 
there  is  in  the  country;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Maine  people  have  not  learned  to  make  as 
good  butter  as  is  made  in  most  other  parts  of  New 
England.  There  are  also  some  good  animals,  re- 
cently introduced  into  Oxford  county,  where,  until 
recently,  stock  has  been  proverbially  poor.  The 
Hereford  and  North  Devon  stock  are  best  liked ; 
and  for  swine  a  preference  is  given  to  the  Suffolk 
breed.  They  nuike  hogs  that  weigh  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds  at  eight  and  nine  months  old. 

Mr.  Wethesell  characterized  the  desirable 
qualities  in  a  cow,  as  first,  a  tendency  to  secrete 
milk;  second,  she  must  be  vigorous;  third,  docili- 
ty is  required.  The  next  question  is,  how  shall  she 
be  fed  ?  A  gentleman  in  Warren,  who  furnishes 
milk  for  the  Boston  market,  realizes  about  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year  from  eacii  cow.  His  feed  is  principally 
grass,  his  farm  being  natural  pasture  land,  and  the 
pastures  were  never  plowed,  but  have  plaster  ap- 
plied to  them.  Many  say  there  is  no  nutrition  in 
fittty  substances.  If  so,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  that  kind  of  milk  which  will  make  the 
moet  butter  is  best  for  calves.  He  thought  that 
calves  would  thrive  best  on  the  milk  of  cows  which 
were  not  good  for  butter. 

Mr.  Forbes  said  he  had  never  produced  so 
much  milk  with  any  kind  of  feed  as  a  mixture  of 
oats  and  potatoes ;  the  milk  was  also  of  good  qual- 
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Mr.  DlCKUX&ov,  of  Heath,  in  Franklin  county, 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  cut  all  hay  in  feeding 
00W8.  He  had  found  a  great  advantage  in  cutting 
cloTer,  which  sometimes  has  large  stalks,  and  feed- 
ing it  with  a  sprinkling  of  meaL  The  people  of 
Franklin  county,  wheve  good  cows  cost  from  forty 
to  fifty  dollars,  make  butter  and  send  it  to  Boston 
once  in  a  week,  or  once  in  two  weeks,  according  to 
the  season ;  and  they  generally  expect  a  cow  to 
pay  for  herself  in  a  year.  Plaster  does  not  help 
the  pastures  of  that  county.  Mr.  D.  had  found  ap- 
ples boiled  and  fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  meal, 
an  excellent  food  for  swine.  He  preferred  a  mix- 
ture of  sweet  and  sour  apples.  He  thought  them 
worth  almost  as  much  as  potatoes  for  feeding 
swine. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BUCKHIN8TER,  of  the  PUmghmafif  had 
found  it  important  in  feeding  milk  cows,  to  feed 
them  systematically  and  to  satisfy  them.  The  times 
of  feeding  should  be  regular,  with  proper  interrals. 
The  animal  should  not  be  kept  eating  all  the  time. 
All  animals,  milk  cows  as  well  as  others,  require  a 
Taiiety  of  food  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  health 
and  contented  $  and  health  is  all  important  in  order 
to  the  production  of  good  milk.  The  physical  con- 
dition of  the  cow  in  every  respect  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  In  feeding  pigs,  he  also  liked  to 
have  a  variety  of  food ;  and  he  would  allow  them 
when  young  to  run  out  of  the  pen  into  an  open  field 
if  possible,  allowing  them  to  crawl  through  a  hole 
under  the  fence  if  possible,  so  that  they  may  imag- 
ine they  are  stealing  away  from  confinement,  and 
getUng  into  mischief. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  the  best  pos- 
sible feed  for  milk  cows  is  good  grass  and  plenty 
of  it.  Every  thing  else  is  only  a  substitute.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  he  cut  his  hay  and  mixed  with 
the  fine  feed,  water  sweetened  with  molasses,  so  as 
to  give  to  each  milk  cow  a  half  a  pint  of  molasses 
in  a  day,  which  will  add  four  ounces  of  butter  daily. 
He  liked  com  for  fodder,  and  sweet  com  better 
than  any  other  kind.  He  would  advise  a  farmer  to 
try  to  raise  a  variety  of  feed  for  cows,  and  he  never 
heard  any  complaint  of  any  bad  taste  in  the  milk, 
when  cows  were  partly  fed  on  tumipa.  As- to  hogs, 
he  believed  the  Almighty  made  them  on  purpose 
to  eat  every  thing,  and  that  they  would  not  thrive 
so  well  on  any  <me  thing,  as  on  every  thing.  Gen- 
erally, he  preferred  to  have  their  food  cooked,  but 
he  had  found  that  if  it  was  fermented  so  as  to  be- 
come sour,  it  was  q  uite  as  good  in  the  summer 
time.  He  was  sure  of  that,  though  he  would  not 
once  have  believed  it.  He  tried  an  experiment  in 
feeding  fifty  barrow  hogs,  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
heir  keeping  through  the  winter  cost  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a  day.  One  of  them  brought  him  in  re 
turn,  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  ten  cents  over.  His 
son  bought  a  sow  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  for 
fourteen  dollars*  Every  thing  fed  to  her  was  bought. 


and  a  strict  account  kept  of  all  the  cost.  She  was 
fed  piincipally  with  shorts  and  fine  feed  and  scraps. 
She  was  sold  after  fourteen  months,  and  she,  with 
her  pigs  during  that  time,  brought  forty-two  dol- 
lars over  and  above  her  cost  of  keeping.  A  gentle- 
man in  Winchester  had  tried  feedmg  to  his  cow 
half  a  pint  of  molasses  a  day,  in  addition  to  her 
other  regular  food,  and  he  found  her  milk  to  in- 
crease a  pint  and  a  half  in  three  days. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  thought  Sufiblk  pigs 
the  poorest  in  the  State.  He  had  tried  them  for  a 
few  years,  and  had  made  no  good  pork  since  he 
kept  them.  He  had  tried  fermentation,  cooking  and 
feeding  food  in  the  natural  state,  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded best  when  he  fed  meal  in  its  raw  state,  stinv 
ing  in  with  swill  at  the  time  it  is  fed.  Having  tried 
all  ways,  he  was  well  satisfied.  He  expressed  his 
regret  that  farmers  did  not  raise  swine  more,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  manure.  They  will  pay  for 
their  keeping,  in  manure,  if  they  can  have  the  ma- 
terial with  which  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  raised  a  great  many  pigs 
to  sell,  and  a  good  many  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  be- 
cause people  like  the  looks  of  them ;  but  he  always 
told  them  when  they  came  to  buy,  that  they  were 
not  worth  scarcely  any  thing.  He  would  not  con- 
tract to  make  a  ton  of  pork  from  pure  Suffolk  swine 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  In  the  first  place, 
a  sow  will  not  breed,  perhaps  in  a  year,  and  then  she 
will  have  only  a  few,  and  before  six  months  half  of 
them  will  be  cripples. 

The  President  of  the  society,  Mr.  Brooks,  read  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  being 
a  record  of  twelve  hogs  brought  by  him  to  the  Bos- 
ton market.  Six  of  them  were  half  Suffolk,  and 
half  of  the  Granite  breed,  and  the  other  six  about 
a  quarter  Suffolk.  Their  average  weight  was  270 
pounds ;  gross  weight,  3240  pounds.  He  got  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  making  an  aggregate 
of  $496,85.  They  were  from  nme  to  ten  months 
old. 

After  some  further  rather  lively  discussion  as  to 
the  Suffolk  hogs,  in  which  Messrs.  Howabd, 
FoBBES  and  BuGElONSTEB  participated,  at  nearly 
ten  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  subject 
for  the  next  meeting  was  announced  to  be: — 
''Farm  Econatmft  in  relation  to  Farm  Buildings ; — 
Farm  3\>o29,  and  hounng  them,** 


Brain  of  the  Hobsb. — ^We  have  reomved  firom 
Dr.  Dadd,  of  this  city,  a  beautiful  colored  lithograph 
of  the  brain  of  the  horse,  enlarged.  It  is  in  two 
parts — the  first  being  the  hose  qf  the  brain,  and 
thowing  it$  turvei,  and  the  second,  the  arteries  at 
the  hose  qf  the  brain ;  the  whole  being  accompanied 
by  technical  explanations.  We  learn  by  this,  that 
the  avenge  weight  of  the  brain  of  the  horse  is  UiOo 
and  a  half  pounds* 
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Fur  tkt  New  Sngkmd  FanMr. 

A  MODBBH  BABV. 

Mr,  Bkown  :— I  met  Mr.  Elgah  Wood,  Jr.,  in 
his  barn,  a  few  da^  ago.  He  is  milkinff  about 
thirty  cows  this  wmtet.  The  animals  looked  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable,  and  well  cared  for.  They 
were  mostly  hnng  down,  chewing  the  cud,  and  quiet 
and  contentea.  The  udders  looked  full  and  gen- 
erous, as  if  the  cows  had  passed  the  season  m  a 
fresh  clover  field. 

Mr.  Wood's  bam  is  a  modem  affair.  The  lean-to 
is  on  one  side  of  the  driveway,  to  which  there  is 
but  one  entrance,  and  across  one  end  of  the  bam. 
llie  cows  are  fastened  by  stanchions,  and  eat  from 
the  side  of  the  bam  floor.  The  floor  under  the 
cows  was  the  right  length  to  keep  clean,  and  the 
ample  trench  received  all  the  droppings.  The 
walk  behind  the  trench  was  tidy  enough  fbr  a  lady's 
promenade.  The  light  in  this  bam  was  admitted 
through  glass  windows,  a  decided  improvement  up- 
on the  crodfc  system  t  Animals  requu?e  light  to  be 
healthy.  I  saw  a  likely  steer,  that  was  wintered  in 
a  dark  stable,  blind  of  one  eye  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Wood  waters  his  cows  m  the  bam.  They 
drink  freely  in  the  coldest  weather.  His  pump  in 
the  bam  has  not  frozen  this  winter.  The  water  is 
distributed  to  the  cows  in  pails.  The  fodder  for 
tixe  cows  is  cut  with  a  Gale's  hay-cutter.  I  saw 
com  fodder  and  coarse  hay,  cut  and  soaking  with  a 
sprinkling  of  oil  meal,  in  the  great  feed  trough. 
Mr.  Wood  says  if  the  cows  leave  any  tough,  huts 
not  eaten,  they  are  much  less  troublesome  in  the 
manure  cellar  for  being  short 

Mr.  Wood  says  cows  need  to  be  let  out  about 
once  a  week,  on  pleasant  days.  This  he  finds  neo- 
eesaiT,  to  have  them  come  in  properly  another  year. 
Mr.  Wood  has  built  an  adaition  to  his  bam  the 
past  season,  to  accommodate  his  horses.  He  con- 
siders it  a  disadvantage  to  be  obliged  to  open  the 
great  doors  upon  the  cows.  If  they  see  the  doors 
open,  they  be^me  uneasy,  worry,  want  to  get  out. 
He  thinks  the  secretion  of  milk  goes  on  most  fa- 
vorably when  the  animals  are  perfectly  quiet. 

Concord^  March,  1857.  w.  D.  B. 


GABB0T8. 

When  M&.  Littxe,  many  years  ago,  astonished 
the  world,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  who  reside  or 
**most  do  congregate^'  in  the  goodly  town  of  New- 
burj'port,  Mass.,  with  his  fourteen-hundred-bushel 
crop  of  carrots  from  an  acre,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  were  disposed  to  disbelieve,  while  others  whose 
scepticism  was  equally  inveterate  at  first,  but  was 
finally  overcome  by  facts,  which  are  stubborn  things 
no  less  in  agriculture  than  in  law,  attributed  the 
unprecedented  achievement  to  necromancy,  or  the 
black  art,  it  is  said.  Now  a  crop  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred bushels  of  carrots  from  soil  managed  as  liberal- 
ly as  was  Mr.  Little's,  would  probably — though 
greatly  exceeding  the  average  acreable  product  in 
this  country  if  not  in  Europe — scarcely  excite  sur^ 
prise.  In  this  important  department  of  farming — 
Root  Cidture,  we  mean — the  capacities  of  the  soil 
have  never  been  fairly  tested.  We  feel  confident, 
however,  as  must  everyone  who  candidly  examines 


the  subject,  that  a  new  era  in  agricultural  enterprise 
is  rapidly  approaching ;  that  the  day  is  by  no  means 
distant  when  ont-ierdh  of  the  surfiice  occupied  at 
present  by  the  patient,  hard  working  husbandmAn, 
will  yield  more  than  he  now  derives  annually  from 
the  whole,  independent  of  all  expense.  As  to  the 
value  of  carrots  for  stock  feeding,  and  especially  as 
a  feed  for  milch  cows,  calves,  horses  and  swine,  the 
introduction  of  facts  having  a  direct  and  specific 
bearing  upon  the  case  would,  we  feel  assured,  be  by 
most  readers  deemed  supererogatory,  if  not  absurd. 
We  advise  every  farmer  this  year  to  put  in  a  patch 
of  carrots.  If  he  is  sceptical,  or  has  merely  a  large 
development  of  '^cautioamess,"  and  does  not  choose 
to  tamper  with  his^terests  by  putting  in  a  whole 
acre,  let  him  put  in  half  an  acre,  or  even  a  quarter, 
or  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  and  with  patience  wait  the 
result.  But  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  he  must  not  wait  till  another  decade,  or 
even  a  single  year,  has  rolled  by. 


For  tkt  New  Bngtand  Parmef. 

DBEPPLOWIHO. 

Mb.  Editor  :-»6ringing  up  new  mould  is  pecu* 
liarly  fitvorable  to  almost  aS  crops,  especially  ^heat, 
clover,  beans  and  potatoes,  and,  indeed,  without 
that  advantaffe,  these  crops  iisually  diminish  in 
quantity,  quality  and  value.  Deep  plowing  is  of 
great  consequence,  not  only  in  furnishing  more 
means  of  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  plants,  but  by 
counteracting  the  injurious  consequences  of  either 
too  wet  or  too  dry  a  season.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant consideration,  for  if  the  season  be  wet,  there  is 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
the  plants  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  roots 
being  immersed  in  water ;  and  in  a  dry  season,  it  is 
still  more  useful,  for  at  the  lower  part  of  the  culti- 
vated soil,  ''there  is  thus  a  reservoir  of  moisture," 
which  is  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  by 
the  evapozation  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  And 
deep  plowing^  is  a  very  good  way  of  getting  rid  of 
weeds  in  particular,  it  is  the  best  mode  of  eradica- 
tinjf  thisUesjand  animal  and  vegetable  manures, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface,  are 
properly  covered. 

I  have  ever  found  deep  plowing  attended  with 
good  crops,  when  crops  on  shallow  plowed  land  in 
the  same  field  were  but  indifferent,  which  seems  a 
decisive  proof  in  favor  of  deep  plowing;  but  in  dee]) 
plowing,  when  new  subsoil  is  thrown  up,  it  should 
in  most  of  cases,  I  think,  be  done  in  tne  fall ;  as 
the  frost  helps  to  soften  and  ameliorate  the  hard 
substances,  especially  where  there  is  a  hard  pan. 

Bamd,  March  19tJu  J. 


Beans. — ^The  prettiest  way  for  a  man  who  culti- 
vates but  little  land,  to  raise  his  own  drv  beans  for 
next  winter's  use,  is — ^not  to  plant  the  Dush  kinds 
by  themselves,  for  this  will  require  too  much  land, 
as  the  product  is  small — but  to  raise  white  poU 
beans.  The  common  case-knife  beans  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  Strike  out  a  dozen  circles  on  the 
ground  as  large  as  a  cartwheeL  Put  a  wheelbar- 
row load  of  manure  into  each,  and  spade  it  up  with 
the  earth*    Drop  the  seeds  in  the  circle,  on  the 
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outer  edge  of  the  hill,  aay  six  inches  apart.  Then 
insert  eight  or  ten  poles  just  within  the  circle,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  tie  the  tops  of 
the  whole  together — forming  a  cone.  Cover  up  the 
seed  and  wait  the  result  Each  of  these  hills  will 
yield  you  a  peck  or  half  a  bushel  of  dry  beans 
next  fall — wnich,  if  you  have  but  a  dozen  such 
hills,  will  give  you  perhaps  half  a  dozen  bushels. 
This  will  be  enough  for  your  purpose.  By  this 
course  but  a  little  land  is'  occupied.  Pole  beans 
yield  much  more  abundantly  than  bush  beans,  and 
occupy  air,  whilst  the  latter  must  have  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  If  you  wish  to  produce  your  own 
dry  beans,  reader,  try  this  system  the  present  sea- 
son. 

EXTBAOTS  AHD  BEPLIES. 

MILLET.  • 

Please  inform  me  where  the  seed  can  be  ob- 
tained P  If  it  will  do  well  on  ordinary  land  ?  How 
much  seed  is  reauired  to  the  acre  F  If  the  proper 
way  to*8eed  would  be  to  mix  the  millet,  Timothy 
and  clover  together,  and  how  much  of  each,  or  the 
two  last  named,  to  the  acre  P      E.  D.  Taebelu 

Chesiir,  rt,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^The  seed  is  sold  at  the  agricultural 
stores,  and  will  give  a  good  crop  on  ordinary  com 
land.  Eight  to  twelve  quarts  of  seed  per  acre  are 
sufficient.  Cut  the  crop  when  green  if  you  do  not 
wish  it  to  exhaust  the  land — then  plow  in  August 
or  early  in  September, and  sow  your  grass  seed. 
Sow  twelve  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  and  six  pounds 
of  clover  per  acre — ^but  sow  the  clover  seed  next 
March  on  the  snow.        

BARNS,  TREES,  &C. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  advice  about 
the  arrangement  of  bams  and  sheds  Ibr  a  farm  of 
130  acres,  both  for  convenience  and  the  saving  of 
manure  ?  Whether  a  cellar  is  of  much  importance, 
and  also  the  best  way  of  saving  the  liquid  man- 
ure? (a.) 

What  kind  of  trees  are  best  to  set  in  a  hedge 
to  break  the  wind  off  from  the  land  and  build- 
ings P  (6.) 

Can  ^ou  give  any  information  about  the  basket 
willow,  its  present  price  per  ton,  and  whether  there 
is  much  demand  for  it  at  its  present  price  P 

What  kind  of  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  for 
a  farmer  to  keep  who&eeps  only  a  few,  as  regards 
I  the  wool,  lambs  and  mutton  P  (c.)     - 

By  answering  the  above  you  will  greatly  oblige 

Ludlowt  VLt  1857.     An  Old  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — (a.)  To  answer  your  inquiry  as  to 
"()»  arrangement  of  bams  and  sheds  for  a  farm, 
and  answer  satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  would  re- 
quire considerable  time  and  space.  The  internal 
Airangement  we  will  say  nothing  about ;  that  de- 
.pends  upon  the  kind  of  farming  that  is  to  be  done, 
end  very  much  upon  taste.  The  locadon  is  very 
important  If  too  near  the  house,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  fire,  in  case  the  house  is  burned,  and  the  in- 
convenience from  imwholesome  odors  in  vrerm 
weather.  Where  a  bam  is  ten  rods  from  the  house 
we  think  the  amount  of  travel  between  them,  back 


and  forth,  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  miles  a 
year;  that  is  an  item  of  expense  of  some  conse- 
quence. The  bam-yard  should  face  the  south  if 
possible,  with  a  shed  or  high  fence  to  keep  off 
north-easters.  Cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  indeed,  all 
the  stock  of  the  farm,  love  the  sun;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter for  them,  especially  for  young  cattle,  in  quiet, 
sunny  days,  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  time  in  the 
open  air,  basking  in  the  sun,  but  sheltered  from 
cold  winds.    So  arrange  accordingly.  * 

A  manure  cellar  is  of  importance  in  sereral  re- 
spects; it  prevents  evaporation  and  desiccation ;  it 
keeps  the  manure  from  freezing,  thus  affording  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  of  working  it  over  during 
the  winter  and  mingling  it  with  other  materials, 
and,  if  he  chooses,  of  hauling  large  portions  of  it  to 
his  fields.  It  enables  him  to  save  nearly  all  the 
liquid  portions  of  the  manure  by  introducing  dry 
muck  or  loam,  leaves  or  other  litter. 

There  should  also  be  a  portion  of  the  cellar  re- 
served for  roots,  vehicles,  grind*  stone,  casks,  &c. 

(6.)  White  pines  are  easily  transplanted,  grow 
rapidly,  are  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  screen  as  well  as  any  other  tree.  The 
limbs  should  be  left  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
trees  well  mulched  the  first  few  years.  But  other 
trees  inay  be  mingled  with  them  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  operator. 

(c)  We  cannot  say  what  sheep  are  the  best — 
but  those  the  best  kepi  will  soon  be  good  If  not  the 
best.  

remarks  on  rsB  stifle  case. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  an  in- 
quiry, '*  What  would  cure  a  stifle  P"  I  once  bought 
a  mare  seven  years  old  which  had  a  dislocated  sti- 
fle; it  was  so  bad  that  she  had  not  much  use  of 
her  leg.  I  took  a  peck  of  fine,  strong  hemlock 
bark,  which  I  steeped  and  boiled  down  qmte  strong, 
and  washed  the  stifle  with  this  hot  liquor,  and 
warmed  the  part  with  a  hot  shovel ;  in  three  weeks 
the  mare  was  apparently  sound.  I  bought  her  for 
$25  in  Febmary,  1844,  and  the  next  ^lay  she  was 
worth  $100.  I  write  this  that  it  may  benefit  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hayes,  Jr.,  and  others.  L.  Ames. 

Vermont,  1857. 

ABOUT  A  COLT. 

I  have  a  colt  who  is  continually  mbbing  himself, 
and  had  rubbed  the  skin  off  in  many  places  before 
I  noticed  anything  ailed  him ;  upon  examination,  I 
found  in  spots  a  kind  of  wart  dried  u^n  his  hair 
next  to  the  skin.  By  robbing,  the  dun  and  hair 
comes  off  in  spots  from  the  size  of  a  three  cent 
piece  up  to  a  ten  cent  piece ;  the  skin  heals  up  in 
a  few  oays.  I  would  like  to  be  informed  as  to 
what  remedy  I  shall  use  for  it?  What  will  pre- 
vent dandruff  on  colts  P  B. 

Marlhoro\MH.,lS5l. 

FYLER'S  churn,  and  GOOD  BUTTER. 

A  "Windsor  County  Farmer"  will  please  accept 
thanki  for  his  generous  and  prompt  action  in  rela* 
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tion  to  oar  ''broad  hint"  about  the  chum.  We 
really  do  not  need  a  new  churn  unless  there  is  a 
heiter  ont  than  the  half  dozen  we  already  possess ; 
if  there  is  such,  we  should  like  to  know  it  ourselves, 
and  inform  <*the  rest  of  mankind"  of  the  &ct. 

• 

FINE  CATILE. 

I  saw  in  this  Tillage  yesterday,  a  pair  of  cattle 
weighing  alive  5100  lbs.,  apparently  seven  years 
old,  said  to  have  been  reared  at  Shelbum,  Frank- 
lin County,  Massachusetts.  Thev  were  straight, 
bright,  and  well  filled  out — their  horns  indicating 
their  breed  to  be  Durham.  They  were  estimated 
to  weigh  4000  lbs.  dressed,  and  to  be  of  tHe  value 
of  $500.  When  cattle  will  command  such  prices 
— what  can  the  farmer  do  better  than  to  raise 
themP  They  were  at  the  place  of  buMuess  of 
Messrs.  Teei  &  Moulton.  We  understand  they 
were  reared  by  Mr.  Bardweli. 

Mardi,  21, 1867.  South  Danyeba. 

BECLADONG  MEADOW  OR  BOO. 

I  have  some  6  or  6  acres  of  low  land  called 
swamp,  covered  with  maples,  whortleberries,  alders, 
&c.,  adjoining  a  salt  marsh ;  and  its  grebtest  eleva- 
tion, adjoininff  the  upland,  4  feet ;  distance  from 
marsh  to  upland,  20  rods.  Peat  bottom,  depth 
from  3  to  16  feet,  all  nearly  dry  in  summer,  and 
can  be  passed  over  dry  shod,  or  without  trouble  of 
water. 

Now  I  wish  to  know  the  best  course  to  pursue 
in  order  to  convert  it  to  English  grass,  cranberry 
bog  or  tillage.  Jas.  Robbiks. 

OsierviUe,  March,  1867. 

Reiiabks. — ^We  have  so  often  given  the  process 
to  accomplish  the  result  here  desired,  that  it  seems 
to  us  like  an  old  story  to  go  over  it  again.  But 
briefly, — thorough  drainage  is  the  first  step ;  but 
not  so  low  as  to  leave  the  surface  like  a  dry  sponge. 
After  draining,  manure  liberally ;  plant  with  pota- 
toes, or  other  crops  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
lay  it  to  grass.  

USE  OP  LIMB. 

^  I  should  like  to  know  which  is  the  best  way  to  use 
air  Flaked  lime  for  agricultural  purposes,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  snread  on  the  surface  ?  What  kind 
of  land  will  it  do  best  on,  or  whether  it  would  do 
better  mixed  with  other  manure  before  being  used  P 
j6.  IVeetownf  Moms.,  1867.       R.  WAfiHBURN. 

Remasks. — Spread  on  the  surface.  If  the  land 
48  heavy  and  full  of  vegetable  matter,  it  will  stimu- 
late it  to  fertility.    Use  it  sparingly  on  Ught  land. 

HOW  SHALL  SHEEP  BE  FATTENED? 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  of  feeding  sheep 
in  the  vfinUr  for  fitting  F  What  kind  of  food,  and 
what  sort  of  pens,  will  be  the  most  useful,  and  the 
quantity  of  food  a  day  ?  Samuel  Lyman. 

SouUtampton,  Mass,,  1857. 

THE    yellow  BRAKE.     ' 

I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  kill  the 
yellow  brake  without  plowing?  My  land  is  so 
filled  with  stone  that  I  cannot  plow. 

AV/jw«.  1867.  SAMtTEi.  Ortpftn. 


horse  DIBTEMPEE— WEKa 

I  see  in  your  March  number,  on  page  116,  in  the 
receipt  that  I  sent  you  there  is  a  mistake  in  one 
word,  it  being  horn  distemper,  instead  of  horse. 

Will  9ome  one  tell  what  will  cure  wens  on  cattle? 

Cummington,  1867.  K  P.  Wh^bur. 

CHINESE  sugar  CANE. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Chinese  susar 
cane  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese  tree  com,  which 
was  so  highly  recommended  fifteen  years  ago  or 
nearly,  by  agricultural  papers.  j.  p. 

Mbum,  JV.  K,  1867. 

Remarks. — We  think  not. 

A  POTATO  STORY. 

A  single  potato  planted  in  the  spring  of  1866,  bv 
a  boy  ten  years  ola,  yielded  when  dug  in  the  fail 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds,  and  one  single 
potato  weighed  two  pounds  and  one-half. 

&  Hampton,  JV*.  ti.  A  Subscriber. 


For  tht  New  England  Farwter. 

IHDIAH  COBH. 

That  this  crop  is  of  vast  importance,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  ''it  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  furnishes  the  lar^t  amount  of  nutri- 
cious  food"  of  any  crop  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  In  New  England,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, the  production  of  this  grain  increased  nearly 
60  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  previous,  while  wheat 
decreased  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Take  one  year 
with  another,  the  common  eight  rowed  vellow  com 
is  as  profitable  as  any ;  though  sometimes,  when 
the  season  and  all  else  is  favorable,  a  great  crop  may 
be  obtained  from  a  larger  kind.  On  dry  grcuna,  with 
the  manure  (eight  or  ten  cords)  from  tne  barn  cel- 
lar spread  on  and  plowed  in,  forty  bushels  per  acre 
of  shelled  corn  is  about  an  average  crop  with  us. 
By  the  way,  whether  manure  from  the  cellar  is  bet- 
ter or  not  than  common,  it  is  made  to  ad  quicker, 
by  working  it  over  to  the  air  with  loam  or  mud,  so 
that  nothing  is  lost  The  oldest  barn  cellar  that  I 
know  of  was  made  some  sixteen  years  ago ;  now, 
though  this  section  of  country  is  like  most  all  agri- 
cultural communities,  thinly  settled,'  I  can  count 
thirty  not  five  miles  off,  which  is  probably  not  three- 
fourths  the  actual  number. 

For  com  on  high  ground,  put  no  manure  in  the 
hilL  Plant  three  feet  four  inches  apart,  each  way. 
Cultivate  both  ways,  or,  rather,  horse-hoe  it. — 
Make  no  hill  of  any  consequence.  Plant  five  ker- 
nels in  a  hill,  which,  if  not  thinned  out,  make  it  too 
thick,  unless  the  worms  take  that  part  of  the  job. 
Plant  early,  though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too 
early.  1  planted  com  on  the  6th  of  May  last,  on 
land  plowed  the  26th  and  28th  of  April ;  there  was 
rain  just  before  and  after  planting,  and  somewhat 
cold.  This  com  came  up  well,  but  was  yellow,  and 
looked  like  destmction,  till  July,  when  it  did  bet- 
ter, and  the  frost  holding  off  late,  was  very  good. 
I  plowed  another  piece  alongside  the  first,  the  12th 
and  13th  of  May,  planted  the  14th ;  everything 
similar  except  time ;  the  last  came  up,  and  looked 
better  colored,  grew  right  off,  and  was  considera- 
bly the  best  at  harvest.       Joseph  W.  Brown. 

Kensington,  JV*.  H.,  1867. 
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J^br  Me  New  KngUmd  Farmtr, 

COST  OF  HILK-BAISIHG. 

MIDDLESEX  YB.  W0BCE8TEB, 

Mb.  Editob: — ^Will  you  permit  me  to  com- 
pare notes  with  your  correspondent,  "Worcester," 
m  your  March  number,  paf  e  145,  whose  fiffures  I 
have  examined  with  some  mterest,  but  with  more 
surprise  at  his  results.  The  following  are  facts 
which  may  speak  for  themselves. 

One  year  ago  I  purchased  a  cow  from  Maine  and 
removed  the  calf  Arom  her  on  her  arrival.  She 
comes  in  this  year  on  the  18th  of  June. 

I  have  milked  her  just  365  days  with  the  follow- 
ing results.  She  has  averaged  lOi  quarts  per  day 
in  the  winter,  and  14  quarts  per  day  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

I  bATe  sold  7  qoarU  per  dsy  to  regular  cnatomers, 

2,666  quarts,  at  5  cents  per  qoart.. flS7,76 

Transient  oastomers,  289  quarts,  at  6  cts 11,95 

Used  in  family  of  8  persons,  S^  quarts  per  day,  913 

quarts,  at  6  oU 46,80 


does  it  appear  to  have  completely  diaappeaied  till 
eight  years  after." 

On  the  Continent  every  exertion  is  being  made 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  infection,  and  military 
detachments  are  charged  to  destroy  all  cattle  that 
become  infected  in  Prussia.  If  only  one  of  a  herd 
should  be  attacked,  the  authorities  order  the  whole 
to  be  slaughtered ;  and  cordons  saniiairu  are  ea- 
tablished  along  the  frontiers  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  cattle  from  districts  in  which  the  disease  exists. 
If  these  statements  are  not  exaggerated,  the  loss  of 
so  many  cattle  must  seriously  diminish  the  supply 
of  fooa  in  Europe,  and  may  give  rise  to  insurreo- 
tionary  movements  on  the  part  of  the  people. 


ToUl $186;S0 

BXPENSB. 

Paid  for  8  tons  ofrowen,  at $17  per  ton..... $61,00 

Carting  rowen 8,00 

Pasturing., 10,00 

DrlTlng  to  pasture .....8,00 

Carrots  raised  in  garden,  one  half  ton 4,C0 

Shorts,  600  lbs.  at  $1,26 0.26 

Meal,  8  bushels,  at  80  cts.  per  bushel 8,40 


Total  expe  use ....$88,86 


Net  profits. 


.$98,86 


If  there  is  an  error  in  the  foregoing  result  it 
must  be  on  the  safe  side,  as  having  milked  myself, 
I  am  confident  the  average,  as  oefore  stated,  is 
nearer  the  truth,  which  would  result  as  follows : 

During  summer,  say  216  days,  at  14  quarts  per  day, 

8010  quarts,  at  6  ots. $160,60 

During  winter,  say  160  days,  at  10|  quarts  per  day, 

1676  quarts,  at  6  ots 78,76 


$229,26 
Whole  expense,  (the  manure  pays  for  feeding  and 

mUking) $88,66 


Net  profits $142,80 

New  £nelandfarmer8,be  not  incredulous!  I  have 
no  doubt  that  multitudes  of  cows,  with  proper  care 
and  warm  stables,  might  do  even  better,  and  be  a 
source  of  great  profit.  Worcester  may  say,  we  sell 
s  our  milk  too  high.  We  answer,  this  is  the  way  we  do 
things  in  Middfesex,  and  we  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  demand  at  this  price.         South  Reading. 

March,  1857. 

A  MuRBAiN  Appboachino. — A  correspondent 
of  the  London  Timea  says  that  an  exceedmgly  fe- 
tal epidemic  has  been  for  some  time  ravaging  the 
herds  of  Central  Europe,  and  has  now  reached  Ko- 
nigsberg,  where  one  proprietor  is  said  to  have  lost 
three  hundred  head  in  a  night    The  writer  says : 

<'In  1745,  the  same  or  a  Iwe  epidemic  was  Intro- 
duced  into  England  by  means  of  two  calves  from 
Holland.  In  the  second  year  after  its  introduction 
over  40,000  cattle  died  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leicestershire,  and  almost  as  many  more  in  Che- 
shire. During  the  third  year  remuneration  was  given 
by  the  government,  who  had  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  diseased  cattle,  for  no  fewer  than  80,000 
head,  while  twice  as  many  more,  accordinff  to  the 
report  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  died  of  me  mal- 
ady.   In  the  fourth  year  it  was  equally  fatal,  nor 
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COSH  CULTURE. 

Mb.  Editob  : — As  corn-growing  is  a  business  of 
no  small  importance  to  our  State,  I  would  like  to 
give  what  I  deem  the  surest,  as  well  as  the  most 
economical  method  of  cultivation. 

The  15th  of  May,  I  cart  on  to  swarded  ground^ 
what  long  or  barn  manure  I  have;  spread  the* 
same,  then  plow  immediatelv,  quite  deep ;  harrow 
the  ground  slightly,  then  plant  the  seed  in  rows 
four  feet  apart  each  wav,  putting  about  one  quart 
of  compost,  made  of  vauit  manure  (or  something  o« 
nearly  equal  strength)  and  good  loam,  in  each  nill. 
This  has  been  my  practice  for  some  years,  and  I 
find  my  com  comes  up  readily,  is  not  troubled  with 
any  kind  of  worm,  is  not  easily  afiected  b^*  drought 
or  wet,  and  if  the  soil  is  mellow,  by  usmg  a  long 
fine  teeth  harrow  two  or  three  times,  both  ways  be- 
tween the  rows,  very  little  hoeing  besides  is  needed. 

Farmers  having  suitable  ground,  will  find  this 
practive  advantageous  in  various  ways,  securing,  as 
it  does,  the  benefit  of  the  decomposition  of  the  ma- 
nure and  the  sward  to  the  present  crop,  and  also 
leaving  the  ground  in  a  good  condition  for  the  crop 
of  the  next  year,  when  the  plow  should  be  put  in 
again  deep  enough  to  bring  to  the  surface  all  that 
has  been  turned  under.       Yours,  &c.,    £.  Jot. 

JVet0  Markd,  JV*.  H.,  1857. 


Pbice  of  Labob  m  Califobnia.— A  writer  for 
the  California  Farmer,  in  stating  reasons  for  the 
immediate  commencement  of  woolen  manufacture 
in  that  new  State,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  operatives  can  be  found  there  to 
work  up  the  raw  material  now  produced,  and  at  a 
figure  not  much  above  the  low>price  in  the  East* 
em  States.  He  says :  *<I  repeat  it ;  we  have  cheap 
labor,  for  who  has  not  heard  in  miniog,  agricultix 
ral  and  city-loafing  localities  the  almost  universal 
complaint — *can't  get  employment;  would  rather 
work  for  my  board  than  wait  here  for  water,  or 
for  plowing  time  to  come,  or  for  work  on  the  new 
brick  store."  Put  this  with  the  stories  which  are 
afioat  of  the  enormous  wages  that  are  paid  in  the 
land  of  gold,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  add  another 
drop  to  the  bucketful  of  contentment  with  our  lot 
in  New  England  that  we  have  a  right  to  enjoy. 


0:^*  Receive  your  thoughts  as  guests,  and  treat 
your  desires  like  children. 


1857. 
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HASSACHUSETTS  AGRICtJLTTTEE. 

We  have  before  us  the  FtnaikAnnwil  Report  of 
ike  MauachttstUt  Board  of  t^grietdture,  for  the 
year  18d6.  It  is  comprised  in  a  handsome  volume 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  pages,  and  illus- 
trated with  specimens  of  several  of  the  grasses  and 
fiurm  implements.  After  recapitulating  the  gener- 
al duties  of  thu  Board,  speaking  of  the  distribution 
of  seeds,  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  museum, 
the  collection  of  minerals,  soils,  models  of  fruits, 
birds,  fishes,  plants  and  insects  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion, the  Secretary  speaks  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board  for  the  past  year,  and  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  have  had  to  contend  in  the 
vrant  of  a  larger  working  capital  He  says  **the  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  farm  are  not  spent  for 
experiments,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  not  a 
dollar  has  ever  been  spent  by  the  Board  for  exper- 
iments on  the  farm ;  the  cost  of  the  experiments 
consisting  mainly  in  the  additional  care  and  close- 
ness of  observation  which  they  require,  the  amount 
of  which  in  dhrect  expense  to  the  State  is  compar- 
atively insignificant** 

He  next  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  "the  grasses, 
a  fiunily  of  plants  the  most  extensive  and  the  moat 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  important  to  man- 
kind.** This  is  a  topic  of  great  interest  to  our  New 
England  people,  and  one  which  has  never  received 
half  the  attention  it  merits.  The  varieties  well 
known  to  be  nutritious  and  profitable  for  cultiva- 
tion have  been  very  few,  scarcely  exceeding  a  doz- 
en, and  the  true  manner  of  seeding  and  of  preserv- 
ing them  for  fodder,  is  veiled  in  as  much  mystery  as 
their  botanic  names.  The  number  of  beasts  fed  up- 
on the  grasses  shows  at  once  their  importance; 
these  are  given  according  to  recent  official  returns, 
as  no  less  than  80,321  horses;  77,511  oxen  and 
steers,  and  183,010  cows  and  heifers,  valued  in  the 
aggregate  at  $15,423,624 ;  while  we  make  annual- 
ly 648,610  tons  of  hay,  being  less  than  a  ton  to 
the  acre,  and  valued  at  $8,702,917.  The  annual 
value  of  the  grass  crop  to  the  country,  for  pasturage 
and  hay  together,  is  not  less  than  $300,000,000. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  paper  on  grasses,  the 
Secretary  has  introduced  a  plate  illustrating  the 
grasses,  and  giving  the  technical  names  in  common 
use  by  botanists,  and  the  parts  as  highly  magnified, 
and  made  so  plain  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  by 
all  who  will  give  the  explanations  their  careful  at- 
tention. Then  follow  tables,  fruits,  a  list  of  grass- 
es and  forage  piantst — second,  a  list  of  arrow 
grasseSf  third,  a  list  of  grass-like  rushes,  and  fourth, 
a  list  of  cances  or  sedges ;  these  are  then  separated 
into  four  or  five  distinct  groups  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  groups  is  the  hush  or  jungle 
grass,  or  such  as  are  not  inclined  to  grow  with  oth- 
er species,  and  form  a  close,  matted  turf  sward. 


The  second  gives  the  names  of  the  aquaiic  or  tra- 
cer grasses ;  the  third  the  marsh  or  salt  grasses ; 
the  fourth,  the  field  or  pasture  grasses ;  and  the 
fifth,  annual  teeeds. 

The  next  discussion  is  on  the  relative  value  of 
(he  grasses ;  in  this  there  are  also  sub-divisions, 
showing  in  separate  tables  the  natural  and  the  ar- 
tificial grasses,  and  giving  an  analysis  of  them,  and 
of  the  weeds.  There  is  also  a  table  giving  the  nu- 
tritive equivalents  of  the  grasses,  but  among  these 
sie  included  what  are  generally  known  by  other 
names,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  &c.  Then 
follows  a  paper  on  the  ir^uenoe  qfthe  8easons,mih 
replies  to  questions  sent  out  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  mean  temperature  and  amount  of  run  at  sev- 
eral difierent  places  during  the  fast  growing  months. 

The  time  for  mowing,  selection  and  mixtures  of 
grass  seed,  weight  and  average  depth  of  covering, 
together  with  a  table  showing  the  average  number 
of  plants  and  species  to  the  square  foot  of  sward, 
each  forms  a  paper  at  once  interesting  and  usef^L 
Several  tables  are  given,  grouping  the  varieties  of 
grasses,  for  particular  uses,  such,  for  instance,  as 
for  permanent  pasture,  lawn  grasses,  for  mowing 
in  rotation,  for  lawn  pastures,  for  hay  and  pasture 
in  orchards  and  shaded  places,  for  mowing  on  light 
soils,  on  peaty  lands,  on  marshy  lands,  for  rocky 
hills  and  dry  yards.  The  Secretary  then  gives  ex- 
amples of  the  general  practice  as  reported  to  him. 

The  subject  of  mowing  machines  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  illustrations  of  Manny's,  Ketchum's,  Al- 
len's and  Heath's  are  given.  To  the  latter  machine 
was  awarded  the  premium  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Society.  The  impor- 
tant topic  of  cutting  and  curing  grass  for  fodder  is 
considered  in  this  connection.  Illustrations  of  the 
horse-rake  and  hay-caps  are  also  introduced,  and 
their  merits  discussed ;  the  general  treatment  of 
grass  landsi  such  as  drainage,  top-dressing,  &c,  are 
briefly  noticed,  which  closes  the  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grasses. 

So  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  we  think  this 
an  able  paper,  one  that  required  considerable  tech- 
nical leammg,  and  great  research,  to  prepare.  In 
this  department,  the  labor  has  fallen  into  proper 
hands,  for  the  Secretary  is  abundantly  qualified  to 
prepare  any  similar  work  with  great  accuracy  and 
minuteness  of  detail  His  habits  of  life,  as  well  as 
his  genius,  fit  him  for  such  a  labor,  rather  than  the 
general  engineering  and  detail  of  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  farm.  It  is  a  work  greatly  neede'd, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  published  in  separate  form, 
so  that  the  farmers  generally  of  New  England  may 
have  accesif  to  it. 

Various  highly  interesting  reports  of  committees 
of  the  Board,  and  of  delegates  to  the  several  coun- 
ty societies,  close  the  volume. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  work  of  value,  and  one  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer. 
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For  ike  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  WITH  THAT 
DEAD  AHIMAL?-Ho  2. 

Eggs,  during  the  present  winter,  hare  been  re- 
markably scarce,  ana  have  brought  prices  in  pro- 
portion to  their  scarcity.  Thirty,  forty  and  fifty 
cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  and  not  golden  ones,  either ! 
The  principal  reason  for  this  unusual  scarcity  has 
doubtless  been  the  remarkable  coldness  of  the  win- 
ter. All  the  energies  of  the  fowl  are  expended  in 
keeping  her  s^rstem  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
preserve  life ;  if  she  could  be  aided  in  this  matter 
of  warming  herself,  her  superfluous  vitality  nught 
then  be  spent  in  producing  eggs,  one  necessity  for 
which  18  a  full  flow  of  blood,  and  a  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  body ;  both  of  which  are  greatly  pro- 
moted by  feeding  with  animal  food,  hi  and  flesh. 
The  fierce  appetite  of  fowls  for  animal  food  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  particularly  those  producing 
eggs,  is  a  proof  from  nature  of  their  need  of  it ;  and 
at  the  present  price  of  eggs,  we  can  well  aflbrd  to 
feed  them  on  rump  steak,  u  no  other  meat  is  acces- 
sible. What  famuy  that  keeps  fowls  can  afford  to 
sell  its  waste,  fresh  fat  to  the  soap-man,  when  eggs 
bring  thirty  cents  a  dozen,  and  upwards  ?  In  fact, 
our  fowls  must  have  animal  food  of  some  kind,  if 
we  wish  them  to  lay  well. 

Now,  if  a  horse,  cow  or  ox  has  died  in  your 
neighborhood  during  the  past  winter,  from  accident 
or  from  some  disease  which  does  not  impair  the 
value  of  the  fiesh  as  food  for  fowls  or  for  your  dog, 
it  will  certainly  be  cheaper  to  feed  them  from  itci 
remains,  than  to  pay  from  five  cents  a  pound  up 
wards  for  flesh,  which  for  this  purpose  is  not  worth 
a  farthing  more.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  in  pass> 
ing,  that  scientific  men  have  proved  by  experiment 
that  a  high  temperature,  equal  to  that  at  which 
meat  is  baked,  completely  destroys  the  virus  of  the 
most  contagious  and  virulent  disease  to  which  our 
domestic  animals  are  subject.  The  carcass  of  an 
animal,  if  kept  frozen,  will  keep  forever.  In  1803, 
a  mammoth  was  found  frozen  in  the  ice  of  northern 
Siberis,  whose  flesh  was  in  such  a  perfect  state  of 
'preservation  that  it  was  fed  by  the  inhabitants  to 
their  dogs ;  and  yet,  geologists  are  generally  agreed 
that  the  animal  &ed  six  thousand  years  ago,  at  the 
lowest  estimate. 

The  savans  of  Europe  have  introduced  the  flesh 
of  the  horse  on  their  tables  as  a  luxury ;  they  tell 
us  that  it  is  finer  ffrained  t^n  that  of  neat  cattle, 
and  generally  eaual  to  it  in  flavor,  while  by  some 
methods  of  cookenr,  it  was  pronounced  markedly 
superior.  Who,  all  prejudices  founded  on  associ- 
ation aside,  can  give  a  good  reason  why  the  flesh  of 
the  horse  shoula  not  form  an  article  of  diet  P  There 
is  something  in  a  name  in  this  matter.  We  all 
know  the  story  of  the  officer  at  a  grand  feast  among 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  who  ate  quite  heartily  of 
fine  duck,  as  he  thought,  and  smacked  his  lips  over 
tRe  choice  delicacy,  until  he  was  informed  that  in- 
stead of  being ''quack,  quack,"  it  was  only  *'bow- 
ow-ow,"  when  nis  stomach  immediately  rebelled. 
We  confine  our  diet  among  quadrupeds  to  herbiv- 
orous animals ;  why  then  exclude  the  librse,  the  no- 
blest and  cleanliest  of  them  all  ?  As  far  as  this 
matter  has  an  economical  bearing,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  horse  is  worth  far  more  in  the  stable  than 
at  the  shambles,  and  that  to  purchase  the  fiesh  of  a 
well  conditioned  horse,  if  killed  purposelv  for  eat- 
ing, one  would  have  to  drop  dollars  mto  toe  scaJe  |i 


but  vet,  it  is  well  known  that  in  our  largest  citiee, 
hundreds  of  the  finest  horses  are  killed  yearly,  sole- 
ly from  the  breaking  of  limbs  $  now,  if  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  dties,  who  can  afford  heth  meat  nut 
over  often,  and  then  of  the  poorer  qualities,  contin- 
ue to  allow  the  flesh  of  such  to  oe  given  to  the 
dogs,  or  be  still  more  degraded,  I  have  great  faith 
that  the  epicures  will  have  a  word  to  say  about  such 
a  manner  of  disposing  of  them  before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  ouch  is  the  sdentific  utilitarianism 
of  an  age  that  is  fast  over-riding  all  our  prejudices, 
and  demanding  the  utmost  returns  from  every  re- 
source. J.  J,  U.  GfiEGOBT. 
MarhUhtad,  March,  1857. 


Far  Oe  Nile  JSnglMd  Ft 

HVEIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mb.  Editor  : — In  the  weekly  Farmer  of  Jan.  3, 
Mr.  Gould  made  some  comments  upon  a  previous 
article  of  mine  on  the  above-named  subject,  to 
which  I  intended  to  make  a  brief  reply,  but  have 
delayed  so  doing  till  the  present  thne,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  what  others  might  say  upon  the 
fertilizer  in  question. 

Mr.  Gould  thinks  my  ill  success  is  ''a  rare  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,"  or  that  my  ''soil  may 
not  have  required  this  manure."  He  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  I  do  not  stand  alone 
against  his  fertilizer,  and  that  I  mentioned  that 
three  of  my  neighbors  had  tried  it  and  been  e<}ually 
disappointed  with  myself.  Taking  the  expenence, 
then,  in  my  locality,  my  case  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rulo ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  if  all  who  have  used  it  in  other  sections 
would  freely  give  their  experience,  vrilhout  import 
tunity  or  bias,  I  should  be  found  to  harmonize  with 
the  rule  in  oUier  localities.  I  certainly  am  of  the 
belief  tiiat  my  soil  did  not  require  his  fertilizer. 
But  Mr.  Gould  says  that  it  is  g(K>d  on  all  soils — on 
clayey  soils  in  particular — and  Dr.  Jackson  recom* 
mends  it  for  ''siliceous  soils."  Now  if  the  small 
proportion  of  other  ingredients,  besides  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  and  salt,  constituting  the  fertilizer  are 
really  beneficial,  planted  in  the  hills  or  in  drills,  we 
are  obliged  to  use  so  much  slaked  lime  (which  is 
more  or  less  caustic)  that  it  burns  up  the  plants 
and  destroys  the  good  effects  which  the  other  com- 
pounds might  exert  by  themselves.  Who  thinks 
that  a  hill  of  potatoes  or  com  will  need  or  bear 
two  or  three  gills  of  half-slaked  or  slaked  lime  f 
or  that  the  fibrous  roots  of  peas  and  beans,  Si^uashes 
and  other  tender  plants,  can  ramify  into  it  with 
that  impunity  with  which  they  shoula  in  all  proper 
manurial  substances  P  Is  not  the  fertilizer  a  little 
too  rich  in  lime  9 

Mr.  Gould  observes  very  pleasantly,  that  he 
shall  take  occasion  to  bring  forth  a  "cloud  of  vritr 
nesses"  to  sustain  the  evidence  which  he  has  al- 
ready published,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  scatter 
my  "brick-dust  and  coal-ashes"  to  the  vrind  ?  To 
this  I  certainly  cannot  in  conscience  make  any  ob- 
jection ;  but  will  simply  express  a  modest  wish, 
that  when  they  take  the  "nlogs  of  the  wind,"  they 
may  not  fly  towards  Charlestown.  In  regard  to  the 
witnesses,  I  will  speak  of  those  further  along. 

When  I  used  tne  muriate  last  spring,  I  had  seen 
no  statement  either  from  the  proprietor  or  any  one 
else,  that  the  article  shoula  be  composted  or 
mixed ;  I  therefore  used  it  as  did  Mr.  Brooks  and 
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some  others,  putting  aa  much  as  I  could  grasp  in 
one  hand,  ana  sonoietimes  more,  into  a  hill  of  pota- 
toes or  com,  and  making  the  ground  white  with  it 
in  the  drills,  and  raking  it  in.  J\/ow  Mr.  Qould 
says  it  should  be  mixed  "with  bam -yard  compost, 
which  is  too  rich  in  organic  and  needs  saline  mat- 
ters, which  my  manure  furnishes.'*  This  certainly 
is  placing  the  muriate  in  good  company ;  but  if  the 
bam-yaid  manure  could  speak,  would  it  not  resent 
the  caustic  impeachment?  Is  not  the  idea  con- 
tained in  the  aboTe  quotation  an  agricultural  her- 
esy^P  I  have  supposed  that  good  stable  or  barn- 
yard manure  contained  all  the  elemenls  for  the  for- 
mation of  plants,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  in 
their  proper  proportion,  and  that  the  only  objec- 
tion to  it  was,  that  it  could  not  be  got  in  sufficient 
quantities,  or  at  reasonable  rates,  when  not  mflde 
on  the  farm.  But  it  is  needless  to  show  here  the 
superiority  of  barn-yard  manure  over  all  the  fancy 
fertilizers,  as  it  is  too  well  known.  This  auxiliary 
which  Mr.  G.  would  furnish  is  the  lime,  which 
bums  up  vegetable  soil  and  prepares  it  for  the  food 
of  plants,  and  kills  insects  by  its  caustic  nature,  yet 
applied  to  the  manure  heap  does  not  set  the  nitro- 
gen free,  but  "contains  ammonia,  and  will  absorb 
even  more."  Rather  than  admit  that  barn-yard 
manure  needs  his  fertilizer,  I  should  be  more  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  fertilizer  needed  barn- 
yard manure! 

Mr.  Gould  is  surprised  that  I  have  not  distin- 
guished between  quick-lime  or  the  semi-hydrate  of 
lime,  and  the  compound  which  makes  up  the  com- 
position of  his  fertilizer.  The  following  are  the 
compounds,  as  given  by  Dr.  Jackson. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 94.00 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (Salt) ?U.40 

Phosphate  of  Lime  and  some  Oxide  of  Iron 0.50 

Chloride  of  Caleium  (  Muriate  of  Lime) 3.70 

Chloride  of  Magnesium  (Muriate  of  Magnesia) . . .  .2.40 

Ammonia 0.41 

OrganiG  Matter 4.60 

Fine  Sand 8.60 

LoM O.&O 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal,  solid  portion 
of  this  compound  is  carbonate  of  lime — or  what  is 
commonlv  called  slaked  lime.  In  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  redundancy  of  this  cheap  ingredient, 
Mr.  Gould  writes  four  pages  of  his  circular,  (the 
ereat  body  of  its  text)  to  show  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime-^citing  Liebig 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott — without  alluding  to  the  oth- 
er compounds,  and  which  he  is  so  surprised  at  me 
for  not  mentioning.  If  Mr.  G.  thouffnt  iken  they 
were  of  great  importance,  why  did  he  not  bring 
them  out  in  bold  relief,  and  not  rest  the  claims  of 
his  "muriate  of  lime"  upon  that  common  substance, 
carbonate  of  lime  P  And  can  he  consistently  be 
surprised  at  me  for  paa8in|;  over  what  he  did  not 
consider  worth  special  notice  from  himself?  It  is 
true  there  is  no  quick-lime  presented  in  his  analy- 
sis, nor  semi-hydrate,  nor  semi-carbonate— but  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Now  what  is  the  difference  in  the 
ultimate  effect  of  all  these  upon  the  soil  ?  The 
quick-lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  and  moisture 
irom  the  air  before  it  can  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  plants,  and  before  it  becomes  fully  a  car- 
bonate it  must  be  a  semi-carbonate,  or  semi-hy- 
drate, as  sonie  speak  of  it,  as  it  gradually  absorbs 
water.  I  do*  not  consider  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Gould's 
fertilizer  as  reduced  to  a  carbonate,  but  that  it  is 
full  of  small  lumps  of  quick-lime,  and  hence  its  in- 


iurious  effects  on  tender  roots  when  planted  in  the 
hill  for  the  ordinary  garden  purposes,  as  he  recom- 
mends. 

But  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  article  in  the  Farmer, 
draws  attention  to  the  other  ingredients  of  his  fer- 
tilizer. The  next  after  carbonate  of  lime,  is  salt ; 
the  next  is  fine  sand ;  the  next,  "phosphate  of  lime 
and  some  oxide  of  iron ;"  little  ammonia  and  or- 
ganic matter,  and  muriate  of  lime  only  2.70  per 
cent  What  the  effect  of  these  would  be,  separated 
from  the  carbonate,  i  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but 
believe  that,  used  with  the  carbonate  in  the  hill, 
their  virtues,  if  they  possess  any,  are  destroyed — 
and  that  the  whole  compound  retards  the  growth 
of  plants  not  naturally  rank  enough  to  overcome  it 

In  Dr.  Jackson's  analysis  of  "Hoyt's  Superphos- 
phate of  Lime,**  48  per  cent  is  of  that  ingredient ; 
hence  the  propriety  of  the  name.  Upon  this  rule, 
Mr.  Gould's  compound  should  be  designated  <*Car- 
bonate  of  Lime,"  or  <*Semi-carbonate  of  Lime,"  in- 
stead of  "Muriate  of  Lime,"  the  smaller  element ; 
then  no  one  would  be  deceived  in  the  cognomen. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  communication  appeared 
in  the  jParmer,  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  this 
town  observed  to  me  that  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
article,  as  it  expressed  his  views  of  the  "muriate" 
to  a  good  extent,  and  he  gave  it  a  severe  appella- 
tion. He  stated  that  he  ^d  tried  the  comnound 
in  most  every  way  in  which  it  could  be  usea,  and 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  hill  and  in  the  manure 
heap ;  that  in  the  hill  it  seemed  to  bum  up  his  veg- 
etables, and  that  his  compost  heap  was  better  wiu- 
out  it^  He  also  stated  that  many  of  his  neighbors 
had  tried  it  with  no  better  success. 

In  regard  to  "witnesses"  Mr.  Gould  is  quite  suc- 
cessful. He  now  has  many  more  than  I  have,  and 
his  "cloud"  has  not  yet  appeared.  But  perhaps  he 
has  made  much  greater  ^efforts  to  procure  them, 
I  know  of  only  four  besides  myself,  who  have  tried 
it,  and  they  all  condemn  it  Why  the  witnesses 
should  so  disagree  upon  this  subject,  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  inductive  philosophy  has  not  yet 
solved,  unless  that  some  of  their  soils  needed  com- 
mon lime. 

Some  of  Mr.  Gould's  correspondents,  whom  he 
has  formally  requested  to  give  their  views  upon  his 
"muriate,"  regard  it  as  "one  of  the  best  of  man- 
ures," or  fully  equal  to  guano  or  superphosphate  of 
lime,  when  used  as  a  top-dressing  or  plowed  in — 
poor  as  I  regard  its  formula,  chemically  considered, 
but  to  this  I  can  find  no  fault  Some  good  may 
result  to  those  who  do  not  esteem  it  The  more 
agricultiirists  are  satisfied  with  it,  the  more  the 
manufacturer  will  sell;  and  the  tendency  will  be  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  the  superphosphates  of  lime 
and  ^uano — ^which  is  a  "consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished." 

Mr.  Gould  may  have  had  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  analysis  of  his  muriate  bv  Prof.  J.  W.  Johnson, 
published  in  the  Homestead  at  Hartford,  Dec.  26. 
Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  a  copy  handed 
me.  Mr.  Johnson  detects  "quick-lime"  and  a  good 
deal  of  "hard  coal  dust"  in  it  This  does  not  sur- 
prise me;  but  according  to  Mr.  G.'s  admission 
m  his  near-  application  of  his  fertilizer,  it  must  set 
the  ammonia  free  in  the  compost  heap  rich  in  ni- 
trogen, where  he  intimates  its  wonderful  efficacy 
lies !  Mr.  Johnson  finds  in  it  no  "potential  ammo- 
nia," or  "phosphoric  acid,"  and  in  a  word  declares 
it  inferior  to  "feaclied  ashes."  Is  it  not  inferior  to 
coal  ashes  F 
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Mr.  Qould  adTises  me  to  try  more  of  it,  usins 
M)me  einf^ly,  and  mixing  some  with  compost,  and 
note  the  results.  This  I  have  done,  though  not  in 
the  same  season.  Corn  and  potatoes  planted  one 
season  without  it  I  have  compared  witb  the  same 
planted  another  season  with  it,  in  connection  with 
a  compost  of  night-soil,  and  obtained  no  favorable 
results ;  used  alone  in  the  hill,  as  I  hsTe  intimated, 
I  consider  it  positively  dangerous.  Besides,  I  have 
carbonate  of  lime  on  hand, — not  much  unlike  Mr. 
Gould's,  probably — which  I  can  use  whenever  I 
think  it  may  be  serviceable. 

Further  I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  the  subject. 

D.  W.  LOTHEOP. 

West  Mtdjord,  f>6.  2,  18o7. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  BBFLIES. 

CUBE  FOE  WENS  ON  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  observed  in  the  Farmer  of 
March  28,  an  inquiry  of  R  P.  Wilder,  if  some  one 
will  tell  what  will  cure  wens  on  cattle.  While 
reading  this,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give  him 
the  remedy  I  have  always  used  in  such  cases,  with 
entire  success. 

I  take  a  tin  cup,  large  enough  to  cover  the  wen, 
fill  it  about  half  full  of  unslaked  lime,  then  nearly 
fill  it  up  with  soft  soap,  bind  it  on  the  wen  tight, 
with  strips  of  cloth  or  straps  so  that  it  will  not 
come  off.  As  the  lime  slacks,  it  eats  the  wem  com- 
pletely off.  I  tie  the  cow,  or  ox,  to  a  hook  in  the 
beam  in  the  centre  of  the  stable,  to  prevent  their 
rubbing  off  the  cup.  Let  them  stana  tied  four  or 
five  hours,  and  the  work  is  done.  a.  b. 

R\u$tU,  ^pril  2,  1857. 

brewers'  grains. 

Are  brewers'  grains  ^ood  to  feed  milch  cows,  and 
growing  swine,  and  will  it  pay  to  buy  them  for 
that  purpose  ?  Charles  R.  Damon. 

CochUuale,  1857. 

Remarks. — Drewer's  grains  are  undoubtedly  ex- 
cellent feed  for  cows  in  small  quantities,  and  as  a 
change  of  food.  But  they  should  be  used  sparing- 
ly. Whether  they  would  prove  profitable,  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  price  you  pay  for  them. 

SPECinCS  FOR  MOIST  lands. 

Much  is  said  about  the  use  of  guano,  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  lime,  bone  dust,  &c.,  and  I  have 
watched  the  experiments  as  they  are  reported  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  to  see  if  they  were  appli- 
cable to  my  own  case.  I  find  them  most  all  report- 
ed as  being  on  light  or  sandy  soils.  We  have,  in  this 
vicinity,  (White  River  Valley)  lying  just  back  of 
the  intervals,  a  large  portion  of  land  Iving  in  swells, 
some  rather  steep,  and  other  more  level  and  flat, 
of  a  marly  nature ;  it  is  easy  to  till  when  not  too 
wet,  and  naoisture  dries  up  very  readily.  It  has 
been  plowed,  hoed,  sowed,  mowed  and  pastured, 
till  it  now  yields  only  a  light  return.  Now  I  wish 
to  inquire  if  this  land  can  be  improved  by  the  use 
of  any  of  the  above  named  stimulants,  either  with 
or  without  a  light  application  of  yard  manure,  and 
which  of  those  stimulants  are  most  applicable  to 
F'wl<  of  that  character ;  whether!  in  case  no  manure 
is  used,  it  would  be  best  for  the  land,  to  plow  and 


plant  with  corn  and  follow  with  small  grain  and 
clover,  or  to  plow  and  immediately  follow  with 
small  grain  and  clover,  or,  perhaps,  a  mixture  of 
grasses.  The  great  object  seems  to  me,  to  be  to 
make  this  land  produce  a  paying  grass  crop,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  pay  for  its  own  improvement. 
If  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  will  answer 
these  inquiries  you  will  much  oblige  a  subscriber. 
Sharon,  FL,  1857.  A.  s.  P. 

Remarks. — Such  land  as  you  describe  is  well 
calculated  to  receive  guano,  and  probably  it  may  be 
used  with  profit  for  one  or  two  years,  if  bam  ma- 
nures are  also  added  to  the  land.  Bone  dust  or 
superphosphate  of  lime  would  also  be  useful  as  a 
siimulant,  but  none  of  these  ought  to  be  depended 
upon  to  bring  the  entire  crop. 

INSECTS  ON  TOUNO  TREES. 

I  find  the  branches  of  my  young  apple  and  pear 
trees  much  damaged  by  some  insect.  This  insect 
has  madb  an  incision  in  the  bark  from  an  eiehth  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  deposited  its 
eggs  beneath.  These  egg  are  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible,  miless  closely  observed.  It  is 
somethmg  new  to  me  and  threatens  to  be  very  for- 
midable. Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  eny  information  with  regard  to  itr— any  pre- 
ventives or  remedies  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  thanknilly 
received  by  at  least  one  of  your  subscribers. 

P.  S.  Enclosed,  I  send  you  a  twig  with  the  in- 
cision made  by  it,  and  its  eggs.  N.  P. 

Remarks. — We  have  examined  the  specimen  yoa 
sent,  ilhder  a  microscope,  but  could  discover  neither 
insect  nor  eggs.  

THE  DEVONS. 

Beautiful  delineations  of  fine  animals  of  this  class 
are  given  in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  (Agricultu- 
ral,) for  1855.  For  these  pictures  I  am  much 
obliged.  They  are  so  much  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary trash  put  forth  in  modem  engravings,  that  I 
feel  that  I  am  in  better  company.  Cheep  engrav- 
ing, of  all  things,  are  the  most  contemptible  stuff. 
Give  them  good,  or  gi\e  them  not  at  alL  From 
the  slight  examination  I  have  been  able  to  give  to 
this  volume  of  500  pages,  just  come  to  hand  by 
the  favor  of  our  obligingllepresentative,  Mr.  Banks, 
I  think  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  this 
department.  If  they  would  take  care  to  get  their 
comments  from  those  only  who  understand  what 
they  say,  and  not  from  those  who  are  distinguished 
for  their  proneness  to  be  gabbling,  either  with  or 
without  knowledge,  the  book  would  be  entitled  to 
regards  as  a  National  AtnfiORiTT. 

Marth  30,  1857.        _ 

A  LARGE  COW  AND  CALF. 

Seeing  a  statement  in  the  Greenfield  Courier 
that  £.  H.  Williams,  of  Sunderland,  Mass.,  has  a 
Durham  bull  calf  ten  months  old  which  weighs  700 
pounds,  I  wish  to  inform  your  readers,  and  also 
friend  Williams,  that  Abner  Curtis,  of  East  Abiog- 
ton  Mass.,  ownes  a  heifer  calf  nine  months  old 
which  weighs  722  pounds;  the  mother  of  the  calf 
weighs  1562  pounds.    Beat  this  you  who  can. 

A.  Brown. 

East  Minglon,  Marth  28, 1857. 
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The  abore  engnving  Ii «  reiy  accante  reprewn- 
tation  of  a  ipecunen  of  the  Jeffenon  Flum,  which 
WB  githered  lut  fall  in  the  gudeo  of  Ur.  Henbt 
VAifDiHE,  at  Cambridgeport.  The  JeBenoa  ii 
of  oor  moat  raluable  plum*.  Col.  Wilder  cl 
It  aa  second  only  to  (he  Oreen  Qage.  Cole,  while 
he  aay a  it  U  not  the  beat,  givea  it  a  yer?  high  lank, 
and  claaiea  it  among  the  fint>rate  Tarietiea. 

Downing  aaya,  "If  we  were  aaked  which  ws  think 
moat  deairable  and  beautiAil  of  all  our  deaeert 
plums,  we  should  undoubtedly  give  the  name  of  this 
new  Tarietj.  When  twVtj  ripe,  it  is  nearly, — ahall 
we  not  say  quite  equal  in  flavor  to  the  Oreen  Oage. 
But  when  we  eontraat  the  small  and  rather  insig- 
nificant appearance  of  the  Oreen  Oage  with  the 
nnnsual  uze  and  beauty  of  the  Jefleraon,  we  muat 
admit  that  it  tattei  the  flnt  rank." 

The  fruit  is  laige,  roundish  oval,  aomewhat  nar 
rowed  at  the  base,  and  marked  with  a  slight  suture 
greenish  yellow,  changing,  aa  the  fruit  ripens  in  tht 
sun,  to  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  faint  purple  blush 
atalk  about  an  inch  in  length,  set  in  a  alight  cavity, 
and  rather  atout ;  flesh  fine  and  jmcy,  of  a  rich  o 
ange  color  and  high  flavor  |  lipeoa  fhxn  the  tatt 
Aug  uat  to  the  l&th  oi  20th  of  September.     The 


'  tree  ii  a  moderately  Tigorona  grower,  and  a  lexj 
prolific  bearer.  The  fruit  hangs  long  on  the  tree, 
and  is  not  very  liable  to  roL  We  think  'thia  varie- 
ty was  originated  by  the  late  Jodge  Buel,  at  Alba- 
ny, N.  Y. 

The  ill  suceeu  attencBng  very  many  of  the  at- 
tempts  to  raise  plunjs,  which  have  been  made  in 
this  vicinity  within  a  few  years,  haa  influenoed  ma< 
ny  persons  in  their  chcuce  ot  garden  fruit  to  leave 
out  plnms  altogether.  Though  diaappointment  may 
often  have  been  the  result,  we  should  couosel  cod- 
tiaued  trisla,  and  should  advise  no  one  to  abandon 
this  delicious  fruit  until  its  profitable  cultivation  ia 
proved  to  be  impossible.  The  black  wart  and  our- 
oulio  are  hard  enemies  to  contend  against,  but 
when  a  tree  can  be  saved  from  the  bUghting  effects 
of  the  one,  and  a  crop  ripened  in  spite  of  the  Other, 
we  think  the  fruit  will  amply  repay  for  any  paina 
that  may  have  been  taken  to  aeeure  it. 

We  may  as  well  say,  in  passing,  that  we  have 
never  seen  finer  trees  than  Mr,  Vandihe's,  and 
whether  from  a  soil  especially  adapted  to  their 
growth,  or  from  more  judidous  care,  he  haa  sno- 
eeeded  in  keejung  his  trees  entirely  free  from  wart. 
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For  ika  New  BngUmd  Former* 

LABOR  OF  BOTS. 

In  the  well  considered  Report  on  Labor  on  the 
State  Farm,  p.  240,  it  is  said,  "the  boys  cannot  be 
employed  to  any  advantage  except  upon  the  light 
work,  and  then  it  costs  more  to  look  after  them, 
superintend  their  work,  prevent  their  escape,  and 
keep  them  out  of  mischief,  than  it  would  to  hire 
the  work  done." 

We  know  not  the  age  of  the  boys  at  this  Qeirm, 
but  presume,  from  the  provisions  of  the  State,  au- 
thorizing the  commitment,  that  300  of  the  600 
there  will  average  at  least  12  years  of  age,  and 
that  their  energy  and  fitness  for  labor  will  equal 
that  of  other  boys  of  the  same  age,  in  most  of  our 
country  towns.  In  my  neighborhood,  all  boys  of 
this  description  can  have  constant  employment, 
fron}  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  November,  and 
pay  therefor  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  shil- 
lings per  day,  if  boarded  at  home,  and  more  than 
half  these  sums,  if  boarded  by  their  employers,  and 
their  services  are  anxiously  sought  as  more  profi- 
table than  adult  laborers  asking  twice  as  mucL  In 
fact,  for  many  kinds  of  wotk,  girls  of  these  ages 
are  actually  employed  and  paid  the  same  amount. 
Can  it  be  that  tne  moral  discipline  of  the  children 
at  this  place  is  so  imperfect,  thiat  their  services  can- 
not be  so  controlled  as  to  be  worth  having  P  The 
latitude  of  Westboro'  does  not  vary  much  from 
our  own.  The  soil  is  not  so  essentially  variant  as 
to  make  any  great  difierence.  It  seem  to  me  there 
must  be  some  Mchts  loostt  somewhere,  or  else  the 
result  of  things  would  be  difierent  from  what  the 
committee  anticipate,  when  they  say,  "But  under 
the  present  system,  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
object  for  which  the  State  Farm  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may  be 
defeated."  Agbicola. 

March  25,  \S61. 


EFFECTS  OF  CLOVER  HAY  OH 

AHIMALS. 

• 

Some  late  writers  have  taken  the  position  that 
clover  hay  produces  a  most  injurious  effect  on  do- 
mestic animals,  particularly  horses;  and  that  to 
this  cause  the  great  increase  of  diseased  horses  is 
to  be  attributed.  We  lately  heard  a  farmer  affirm, 
that  he  believed  the  introduction  of  clover  into  gen- 
eral cultivation  the  ^eatest  curse  yet  inflicted  on 
the  country,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  sin- 
gular opinion  its  eJQTects  on  animals  when  used  as 
fodder.  Late  English  writers  have  attributed  to 
this  kind  of  hay  the  prevalence  of  heaves  in  horses, 
and  the  great  increase  of  other  diseases  that  efieot 
the  respiratory  organs.  This  is  a  most  important 
subject,  and  should  receive  a  full  investigation.  Clo- 
ver is  too  important  a  plant  to  be  discarded,  or  con- 
demned, except  upon  tne  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
Its  value  as  a  fertilizer  and  a  preparative  for  wheat, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  use  for  pasture  and  hay,  would 
demand  that  it  should  not  be  condemned  unheard. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  very  little  belief  in  the  in- 
jurious properties  assigned  to  clover.  We  have 
used  it  constantly  for  pasture  and  for  hay,  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  never,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
any  animal  suffered  from  it ;  certainly,  no  horse  has 
been  taken  with,  the  heaves  when  fed  on  it,  or  while 
in  our  jiossession.  As  hay  for  sheep,  we  have  con- 
sidered it  unrivalled,  and  should  have  no  fears  that 


any  atock  would  not  winter  well  with  a  supply  of 
well-cured  clover  hay. 

And  here  lies,  we  think,  the  great  source  of  ob- 
jection to  clover  hay.  It  is  too  often  imperfectly 
cured.  To  save  the  leaves  and  the  heads,  which  are 
apt  to  fall  in  handling  or  curing,  the  hay  is  put  in- 
to the  bam  while  the  large,  stems  are  full  of  mois- 
ture, or  the  natural  juices,  and  the  fermentation 
which  ensues  causes  the  whole  mass  to  become 
damp ;  and  if  not  spoiled  wholly,  it  becomes  moul- 
dy, black,  and  when  used,  raises  such  a  dust,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  horses  and  cattle  are  choked  or 
their  lungs  destroyed.  Our  experience  shows  that 
clover  may  be  perfectly  cured  without  losinsr  any 
of  its  valuable  parts ;  cured  so  that  when  fed  out, 
no  more  dust  will  be  flying  than  from  timothy  or 
herds  grass,  and  we  shall  De  slow  to  believe  that 
from  such  hay  any  injury  to  animals  ever  ensuea. 
— Ohio  Valley  Farmer. 


TJ.  S.  AGEICVLTTTRAL  BOCIETT. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  were 
in  session  at  Louisville,  last  week,  making  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  fifrh  exhibition, 
next  fall.  After  ftill  deliberation,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  exhibition  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and 
5th  days  of  September  next.  This  is  a  very  judi- 
cious cnoice.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  so  early  a  day  are,  that  all  danger  of  the 
equinoctial  storm  is  escaped,  the  stock  b  not  fagged 
out  by  exhibition  at  other  shows ;  the  public  curi- 
osity has  not  been  sated  i  the  weather  is  not  fitful ; 
exhibitors  can  take  prize  stock  and  agricultural 
implements  to  other  fairs ;  and  moreover,  this  be- 
ing the  preat  National  Show  of  the  countr}%  it  very 
appropriately  leads  the  way. 

The  fair  is  to  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  South 
Western  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associations, 
comprising  forty^three  acres — ^nearly  as  large  aa 
Boston  Common.  Of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
exhibition  we  have  the  following  account : 

"The  ground  is  mainly  level,  and  is  supplied  with 
abundant  springs  and  dstems  of  vrater,  and  is  situa- 
ted so  as  to  be  accessible  on  all  sides.  The  Louisville 
and  Lexington  Railroad  track  runs  immediately  in 
front  of  the  ^unda.  Passengers  are  landed  on  a 
platform  which  is  fifty  feet  wide,  running  to  a  suf- 
ncient  length  for  seventeen  cars.  The  grand  en- 
trance is  directly  connected  with  this  platibmu 
Stock  can  thus  be  removed  from  the  cars  and  driven 
across  the  platform  into  the  appropriate  entrance. 
Implements  and  machinery  are  directly  taken  to  the 
place,  and  the  usual  delay  and  expense  of  cartage 
oetween  distant  points  is  entirely  obviated. 

One  of  the  most  novel  features  of  this  exhibition 
will  be  showing  stock  of  horses  to  the  several  juries 
in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre,  around  which  are 
erected  tiers  of  seats  to  accommodate  8000  per- 
sons. There  is  a  tower  in  the  centre  of  this,  in 
which  the  judges  are  placed.  When  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  exhibition  of  a  certain  class  of  stock 
arrives,  it  is  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell* 
The  animals  of  the  class  are  led  mto  the  arena 
through  large  gates,  and  their  several  points  are 
examined  and  decided  upon  by  the  judges.  The 
victorious  animal  is  at  once  adorned  with  ribbons  of 
various  colors,  and  thus  the  entire  audience  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  jury.*' — JoumaL 
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EOHE-MADE  QVASO. 

By  a  communication  in  the  Amtrican  (Baltimore) 
Farmer^  we  learn  that  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Botch,  a 
gentleman  from  '  Scotknd,  but  who  claims  an 
American  descent — ^his  father  being  a  New  Bedford 
man,  and  his  mother  firom  Nantucket — has  secured 
in  this  coimtry  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
manure  by  the  treatment  of  the  blood  and  offals  of 
animals  with  sulphuric  acid  or  other  acids,  or  with 
copperas  or  other  salts.  Statements  are  made  of 
the  efiects  of  this  manure  in  England,  that  repre- 
sent it  as  far  superior  to  the  best  guano.  A  com- 
pany for  its  manufacture  has  been  organized  in 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  three 
others, — one  in  Baltimore,  one  in  New  York,  and 
another  in  Boston.  The  patent  in  England  was  se 
cured  by  a  Mr.  Oldham,  who  sold  it  to  a  compa 
ny  for  filfly  thousand  dollars,  and  a  **royalty"  of 
two  English  shillings  per  ton  upon  all  the  manure 
thus  made.  That  is  a  pretty  tali  price,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness.  Mr. 
liotch  fixes  the  price  of  his  manure  at  (45  per  ton 
of  2000  lbs. 

We  have  long  thought,  and  have  often  said,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  fertilizing  matter  in  our  cities.  We  hope  Mr. 
Rotch  will  meet  with  such  success  as  to  incite  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  others  to  devise  means  by 
which  the  very  life-blood  of  our  farms  may  be  re- 
turned to  enrich  our  hungry  soils,  instead  of  breed- 
ing disease  and  death  in  our  cities,  by  being  suf- 
fered to  polute  the  air  and  water  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

Mr.  Rotch  asserts  that  the  manufacture  of  any 
manure  in  which  blood  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used 
''renders  the  seUerSt  the  consumers  and  the  manti' 
fadurers  equally  liable  for  damages/' 

We  think  that  no  patent  ought  to  authorize  so 
broad  a  claim  as  the  above,  which  we  give  in  Mr. 
R.'s  own  words  and  italics. 


For  ike  New  Bngkmd  Farmer* 

FERTILIZERS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — It  is  unfair  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  partial  trial.  If  a  system  advocated  plau- 
sibly, proves  through  our  misapplication  unadvan- 
tageous,  who  is  to  be  censured  ?  If  a  manure  is 
given  to  a  soil  for  a  crop  that  does  not  demand  it, 
and  can  in  no  wise  be  taken  up  to  increase  the  ex- 
pected harvest,  who  is  to  be  blamed  P  The  manure, 
the  soil,  or  the  one  who  misapplies,  and  does  not 
adopt  the  proper  arrangement  to  realize  all  the 
strength  of  what  is  to  be  afforded  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  so  far  as  his  obser- 
vation and  experience  has  served  him,  that  the  pres- 
ent price  demanded  for  any  manures,  especially  con- 
centrated, cannot  be  paid  with  profit  by  the  farmer, 
only  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Acknowledg- 
ing these  premises,  it  is  positively  necessary  for  the 
farmer's  patience,  as  well  as  for  his  time  and  mon^ 


ey,  to  use  those  manures  that  he  is  acquainted  with, 
or  profit  by  studying  the  wants  of  his  soil.  And  not 
till  the  farmer  bletter  understands  the  natnre  of  the 
soil,  and  the  influence  of  air,  will  he  be  able  to  sup- 
port and  defend  an  outlay  beyond  what  his  own 
land  poflsesses.  And  when  the  farmer  learns  to 
nianufaoture  and  invest  his  soU  with  a  fund  that 
bids  defiance  to  foreign  influences,  from  his  own 
precincts  and*laboratory,  then  he  may  purchase  con- 
centrated fertilizers  at  fair  prices. 

The  admixture  of  different  soils  might  very  con- 
veniently be  made  at  no  considerable  expense,  which 
would  be  of  permanent  value.  Lime  and  plaster 
can  be  used  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  restore  soils 
to  good  condition,  if  we  had  the  intelligence  and  en- 
terprise to  manage  them.  It  is  no  great  credit  to 
a  farmer  to  send  to  New  Jersey  for  earthy  constit- 
uents, when  he  has  suitable  lands  for  peat,  and  a 
plenty  of  it,  because  some  prodigal  farmer  recom- 
mends marL  Money  and  time  are  to  an  unpardon- 
able extent  expended  upon  the  farm,  the  revenue 
of  which  fills  the  coffers  of  the  quack  manure  deal- 
er ;  and  the  time  spent  yields  us  no  gratification, 
but  to  know  that  we  are  duped.  E.  j.  w. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Former* 

ADVANTAGES  OF  UNDERDRAIHIHO. 

.  I  recollect  a  remark  once  made  bv  Prof.  Mapes, 
in  an  address  before  our  agricultural  society,  in  re- 
gard to  underdainmg.  He  said,  in  effect,  "that  all 
land,  no  matter  how  dry,  needed  underdraining, 
even  to  the  tops  of  our  hills" — and  he  gave  his  rea- 
sons for  the  remark ;  but  the  remark  then,  not- 
withstanding his  reasons,  was  received  with  many 
a  smile  of  incredulity  by  the  farmers  then  and  there 
assembled,  myself  amongst  the  number.  But  I, 
for  one,  am  disposed  to  look  at  the  remark  as  less 
chimerical  than  when  1  first  listened  to  it ;  and,  in 
fiict,  I  find  myself  freauently  almost  advocating  the 
theory.  I  am  intending  to  lay  a  few  thousand  of 
tile  the  coming  season  on  a  piece  of  land  apparent- 
ly not  over  burthened  with  water.  Among  the 
reasons  that  induce  me  to  make  the  outlay  for  un- 
derdraining, the  following  extracts  from  an  article 
originally  published  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and 
quoted  mto  the  Worldng  Farmer^  volume  5,  No. 
9,  page  199,  are  included.  The  , author  says: 
— "It  will  remove  all  excess  of  water  in  the 
fall,  winter  and  early  spring,  when  it  needs  but  lit* 
tie}  and  in  the  summer  time,  when  plants  need 
large  quantities  of  water,  and  the  undiained  soil  is 
very  drv,  it  will  make  the  soil  quite  moist,  and 
supply  the  plants  with  sufficient  water.  Every  far- 
mer who  has  tried  underdraining,  knows  whether 
he  can  understand  the  cause  or  not,  that  his  drained 
land  is  much  drier  in  a  wet  time,  and  more  humid 
in  a  dry  time,  than  his  undrained  land,  and  that  it 
will  stand  a  drought  very  much  better ;  in  fact, 
that  droughts  seldom  affect  hb  well  drained  land." 
Then,  after  giving  the  reasons  that  exist  for  this 
state  of  things,  he  goes  on  to  sav  that,  '^  When  a  soil, 
especially  a  retentive  one,  is  unaerdained,  the  water, 
as  it  percolates  through  it,  leaves  innumerable 
small  pores ;  it  becomes  like  a  sponge,  a  reticulated 
mass  of  fine  tubes.  These  tubes,  when  the  surface 
is  wetter  than  the  subsoil,  carry  down  the  water  to 
the  drains  below  $  and  when  the  surface  is  drver 
than  the  subsoil,  as  it  is  in  a  drought,  these  tubes 
carry  up  the  water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants."    Un* 
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dprdndning  is  not  built  on  this  theory,  but  the  the- 
ory is  founded  on  the  practical  results  of  under- 
draining,  and  will  the  more  commend  itself  to  prac- 
tical farmers. 

Plants  can  take  their  food  only  in  a  state  of  di- 
lute solution.  They  cannot  live  and  grow  without 
a  constant  supply  of  .fresh>water.  Stagnant  water 
is  exceedingly  deleterious ;  no  fact  is  better  de- 
monstrated than  that  plants  cannot  grow  and  thrive, 
however  well  manured,  so  long  as  their  roots  are 
surrounded  with  stagnant  water.  The  necessity  for 
underdraining  rests  on  these  three  &ct8.  Not  on- 
ly does  underarainins  remove  all  excess  of  water, 
and  supply  it  when  deficient,  but  it  equalizes  the 
temperature  of  the  soil.  In  the  spring  and  fall, 
when  a  warm  soil  is  so  much  needed  for  the  ger- 
mination and  maturation  of  seeds,  the  thermome- 
ter shows  that  an  underdrained  soil  is  several  de- 
crees warmer  than  one  that  is  not  drained ;  while 
m  very  hot  weather,  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  this.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  vegetation 
starts  much  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  continues 
later  in  the  &11,  on  a  drainea  than  an  undrained 
soil. 

But  besides  the  beneficial  mechanical  effect  on 
the  soil,  underdraining  has  great  chemical  action. 
The  removal  of  stagnant  water,  and  the  free  admis- 
sion of  air  in  its  stead,  accelerates  the  disintegration 
of  minerals,  as  well  as  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  rendering  them  both  available  as 
food  for  plants.  A^n,  the  rain,  as  it  fidls,  and  filters 
through  a  well  dramed  and  loamv  soil,  carries  to  the 
plants  one  of  the  most  needed  and  expensive  of 
all  the  constituents  of  cereal  crops.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  I  mean  ammonia.  The  rain 
that  falls  on  an  acre  in  a  year,  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain over  100  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or  suAdent  for  the 
growth  of  17  bushels  of  wheat  The  experiments 
of  Professors  Waj  and  Thompson  have  shown 
that  when  ammoma  is  filtered  tnrough  a  soil  con- 
taining a  good  proportion  of  clay,  the  ammonia  is 
retained  in  the  soil,  and  the  water  passes  through, 
free  from  it  Does  this  throw  no  light  on  the 
cause  of  the  increased  crops  following  thorough 
underdraining  ?  The  other  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned are  merely  concomitants. 

The  eoH  of  underdraining  is  the  most  potent  ar* 
gument  against  its  adoption.  Thirty  dollars  is  con- 
siderable money  to  invest  on  an  acre  of  land ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  permanent  in- 
vestment When  well  done,  it  will  last  a  century 
or  more.  It  is  not  like  paying  out  (7  in  guano  per 
acre,  which  lasts  but  one  year  or  two,  at  most  It 
is  a  perpetual  means  of  obtaining  increased  crops. 
The  100  lbs.  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  rain 
which  falls  on  an  acre  per  annum,,  cannot  be  pur- 
chased in  guano,  its  cheapest  form,  for  less  than 
$15.  A  greater  part  of  tins  is  lost  on  undrained  soil, 
while  on  one  that  is  well  underdrained,  the  whole  of 
it  is,  or  may  be,  retained.  The  expense  of  cultiva* 
tion  is  less  on  the  drained  than  on  the  undrained 
land.  ^  You  can  plow  it  earlier  in  the  spring,  and 
later  in  the  fall ;  and  after  heavy  rains,  when  the 
land  not  drained  is  so  wet  that  man  or  beast  can- 
not go  on  it,  the  drained  soil  will  be  in  fine  condi- 
tion to  work.  The  whole  of  the  increase  in  crops 
obtained  from  draining  must  be  considered  clear 
profit  I  believe  one'tkird  increase  to  be  a  low  es- 
timate ;  and  as  this  one-third  of  the  entire  produce 
of  the  farm  is  clear  profit,  it  will  pay  a  high  inter- 
est on  the  $30  invested  in  undercuraining.    Any 


fbrm,  which,  from  its  location,  is  worth  $40  to  $100 
per  acre,  if  it  needs  draining,  cannot  fiul  to  pay  a 
handsome  interest  for  money  judiciously  laid  out  in 
underdraining.  Professor  Mapes's  farm  is  under- 
drained  entirely  with  good  success.  John  Johnson, 
of  Geneva,  N.  x .,  has  laid  about  40  miles  of  tiles 
on  his  farm,  and  one  of  his  neighbors,  whose  name 
I  cannot  now  recall,  has  46  miles  of  tiles  laid  on 
his  farm.  Mr.  J.  has  been  engaged  some  17  years 
in  draining  his  fkrm,  and  is  perfecUy  satisfied  wiUi 
the  result,  having  grown  some  27  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  when  his  neighbors  only  succeeded  in 
getting  some  8  to  10  bushels  on  land  otherwise  as 
good,  and  lying  contiguous.  Perhaps  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  the  soil  is  such,  that  such  farmers 
as  Mr.  Johnson  would  derive  greater  advantage 
from  underdrainmg  than  would  others  differenUy 
located,  and  witn  a  soil  not  containing  as  much 
clay  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  retentive  of  am- 
monia ;  but  this  defect  in  most  localities,  (if  exist- 
ing,) can  be  very  readily  obviated  by  carting  on 
clay.  One  hundred  loads  to  the  acre  is  sufficient 
for  the  amendment  of  a  soil  that  is  nearly  or  quite 
destitute  6f  clay.  Franklik  Co.,  Mass. 


Fcr  the  N«»  Sn^and  Farmer, 

BOTS'  WAGES. 

Mr.  Editor: — My  heading  is  one  which  is 
not  often  seen  in  the  papers,  and  indeed,  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  ever  seen  anything  on  the 
subject  And  it  is  not  only  neglected  in  Uie  paperst 
but  in  reality.  It  is,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  little 
written,  and  littie  thought  about 

BojB  do  not  generally  (as  fiur  as  I  know,)  get 
paid  m  proportion  to  their  work ;  they  are  not  al- 
ways bold  enough  to  assert  their  rights,  and  are 
often — if  I  may  judge  from  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  observation — ^put  off  with  little  or  no 
wages,  with  false  arguments,  flattering  words,  being 
told  that  they  have  been  pretty  good  boys,  and 
would  like  to  have  them  come  again  some  time,  and 
the  like. 

Another  way  is,  when  they  hire  out,  they  agree 
to  work  for  what  the  man  for  whom  they  work 
thinks  "about  right,"  and  so,  when  he  is  paid,  poor 
juvenus  ^ts  about  half  of  what  he  supposed  to  be 
*'about  right"  Many  a  boy  works  ror  75  cents 
who  can  do  as  much  as  the  $1,50  man ;  and  for 
20  to  30  cents,  when  he  can  do  nearly  as  much  as 
a  great  man^  men.  For  instance,  when  I  got  a 
Yankee  shilhng  per  day,  I  could  do  half  as  much  at 
many  things,  and  as  much  at  some  things,  as  the 
men.  And  in  numerous  other  ways  are  the  boys 
neglected,  and  what  is  worse,  cheated. 

Ought  not  good  working  boys  of  14  or  15  to  re- 
ceive 37  to  45  cents  a  day  P  Or  what  ought  to  be 
the  price  P  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
yourself  or  correspondents  on  this  subject 

Yours  truly,       Unub  Puerorttil 


The  Famous  Horse  «*North  Star."— Henry 
OucsTED,  Esq.,  of  East  Hartford,  Vt,  has  taken 
this  fine  horse,  with  several  Morgan  mares,  and 
gone  to  Harrison  county,  Iowa,  to  a  new  settlement 
which  is  to  be  called  Olmsted.  He  was  offered  three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  North  Star  at  East  Hart- 
ford, but  deeUned  the  offer,  preferring  to  retain  him 
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and  improTe  the  bzeed  of  horses  in  that  aection  of 
the  West*  He  takes  along  with  him  about  twenty 
good  fanners,  and  sereral  mechanics,  lliis  is  the 
tnie  mode  of  settling  and  reclaiming  the  West. 


LB0I8LATIVB  AGBICTJLTTTBAL  HEET- 

ING. 

[RiPOUiB  roE  Tm  Fauhe  bt  H.  E.  Rookwbu..] 

The  l\odfth  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening. 
The  number  of  gentlemen  present  was  not  so  great 
as  usual,  and  those  who  appeared  were  rather  tar- 
dy, indicating  that  the  period  for  agricultural  meet- 
ings has  nearly  passed  for  the  present  season. 

The  President,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order, 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  thinness  of  the  attend- 
ance, and  introduced  R.  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  of  Lynn, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  evening,  tn  commencing 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Fay  announced  the  subject  for 
discussion,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  too  compre- 
hensive, embracing  too  many  topics  for  considera- 
tion in  one  evening.  The  subject  as  announced 
V7BS  **Farm  Economy,  in  relalion  to  Farm  BwJd- 
ings; — Farm  Tools,  and  housing  than" 

He  proposed  to  confine  his  remarks  to  two  of 
the  points  suggested  by  the  general  question ;  first 
— ^the  most  economical  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings  {  second,  the  best  arrange- 
ment or  the  best  form  for  farm  buildings  in  Massa- 
chusetts. As  there  were  but  three  principal  mate- 
rials for  building,  namely,  brick,  stone  and  wood, 
he  would  like  to  have  gentlemen  speak  with  refers 
enoe  to  the  comparative  value  and  economy  of 
buildings  of  wood,  as  compared  with  either  of  the 
other  materials.  Then,  having  settled  the  question 
as  to  the  best  material,  there  was  an  important  in- 
quiry to  be  nyide,  as  to  the  form  of  arrangement 
with  reference  to  the  economy  of  building  and  con- 
venience for  use  as  farm  buildings.  All  agree  that 
vrarmth  and  shelter  for  cattle,  in  winter,  are  essen- 
tial not  only  to  the  comfort  of  animals,  but  to  true 
economy.  So  also,  in  summer,  it  is  a  great  saving 
to  have  animals  kept  cool  and  quiet ;  and  he  be- 
lieved they  would  thrive  better  to  be  housed  a  part 
of  every  day  through  the  year.  If  the  comfort  of 
animals  were  the  only  consideration,  perhaps,  all 
.would  agree  that  stone  or  brick  would  be  the  best 
material.  But  for  purposes  of  a  granary  for  stor- 
ing hay  and  other  fodder,  it  may  be  an  important 
question  whether  the  dampness  that  gathers  upon 
stone  walls,  by  communicating  with  the  hay  or 
grain,  may  not  more  than  counterbalance  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  cattle. 

The  question  then  arises,  may  not  a  part  of  the 
bam  be  constructed  of  stone,  so  as  to  give  the  cat- 
tle the  advantage  of  warmth  in  winter,  and  a  cool 
shelter  in  summer,  and  the  upper  part  of  wood  for 
the  purpose  of  storage  of  crops.    Foreign  writers, 


from  whom  we  derive  much  of  our  information  on 
agricultural  and  farm  buildings,  speak  •of  the  great 
importance  of  having  plenty  of  bam  room,  sheds, 
and  a  variety  of  out-buildings.  But  their  climate,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  quite  different  from  ours. 
Our  climate  is,  perhaps,  as  trying  as  any  fbr  the 
for  the  management  of  cattle  or  for  storing  produce 
from  the  farm.  In  winter  cattle  must  be  housed 
constantly ;  whereas,  in  other  countries  the  cattle 
are  out  in  the  open  aur  all  the  time.  There  the 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats  are  stacked.  Instead  of  be- 
ing put  under  cover,  their  root  crops  are  fed  on  the 
ground  where  they  grow.  All  they  want  is  sheds, 
under  which  cattle  can  go  in  the  daytime. 

They  therefore  need  more  space ;  but  we  want 
more  economy  of  room ;  we  want  a  building  which 
will  enable  us,  if  possible,  to  have  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  out-buildings  under  one  roof.  So  that 
we  reverse  the  practice  of  England  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land in  that  respect  He  was  sorry  to  see  some 
fiurmers  copying  foreign  models  in  that  respect,  and 
extending  their  farm  buildings  over  a  large  space. 
The  Germans  build  the  basement  to  their  bams  of 
stone,  and  have  a  cellar  beneath  that  for  roots,  and 
above  they  store  their  hay  and  grain,  and  thus  they 
secure  all  the  desirable  purposes  of  &rm  buildings 
under  one  roo£  To  secure  such  a  building  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  the  bam  upon  a  hill  side,  so 
that  it  may  be  entered  upon  the  different  floors. 
The  difference  in  expense  in  keeping  one  such  build- 
ing in  repair,  compared  vrith  that  of  many  spread 
about  over  a  great  space,  will  be  very  great;  and 
though  the  first  cost  may  be  more,  it  is  true  econr 
omy  to  build  in  that  way.  Experience  is  the  best 
guide,  he  said,  and  therefore,  he  desired  gentlemen 
to  state  what  theirs  had  been  on  the  branch  of  the 
general  subject  to  which  he  had  opened  the  way. 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  Grafton,  was  called  up  to  speak 
on  the  question  as  presented.  He  said  he  had  stud- 
ied consid^bly  on  the  best  method  of  building 
barns  and  granaries  {  but  perhaps  others  would  not 
agree  with  him,  because  it  is  difficult  to  make  for- 
mers introduce  new  things.  Be  would  have  his  an- 
imals in  a  building  separate  from  the  hay  and  other 
fodder.  The  breath,  and  the  gas  from  the  manure, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  communicated  to  the 
hay  or  crops  which  are  to  be  fed  out.  Another 
thing  much  wanted  in  barns  Lb  better  ventilation. 
In  most  bams  there  is  no  opening  above,  nor  any 
chance  for  proper  ventilation.  Windows  are  placed 
in  stalls  for  light ;  but  for  ventilation  the  windows 
should  be  near  the  floor,  and  there  should  be  pipes 
from  the  roof  to  carry  off  the  upper  air.  Many 
bams  are  air  tight,  and  the  breath  of  animals  and 
the  moisture  from  the  stalls  will  produce  frost  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building.  To  obviate  this  di- 
ficulty,  the  cattle  should  be  kept  separate.  The 
gases  that  arise  from  the  manure  and  the  breath  of 
cattle  will  turn  the  hay  brown,  and  it  will  not  be 
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sweet.  Stone  is  preferable  for  a  basement.  But 
where  hay  oomes  against  stone  it  will  become  mus- 
ty. To  prevent  this,  a  board  partition  is  requisite, 
with  a  space  for  air  to  circulate  between.  The  best 
form  for  a  bam  is  that  of  nearly  a  square.  A  bam 
fifty  by  sixty  feet  will  permit  the  packing  of  hay  so 
as  to  hold  as  much  as  a  bam  forty  by  one  hundred. 
It  costs  about  one-third  more  to  bijuld  a«tone  wall 
with  mortar  than  to  build  with  wood. 

Mr.  Wethebell  thought  that  wood  was  the  best 
material.  Farmers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  close- 
ness of  covering.  Some  put  on  the  boards  doublsi 
while  others  prefer  to  have  a  chance  for  the  air  to 
pass  in.  It  is  probable  that  hay  will  heat  more  in  a 
close  bam  than  in  one  more  open.  He  thought 
hay  could  be  kept  about  as  well  in  the  stack  as  in 
bams ;  but  it  was  more  convenient  to  feed  from  a 
bam.  Considerable  has  been  said  about  two  bams 
in  different  sections  of  the  State — one  in  the  west, 
and  one  in  the  east.  One  in  the  westem  part  cost, 
he  believed,  $40,000.  But  he  thought  a  model  bam, 
that  costs  from  $600  to  $1000,  would  be  worth 
much  more  to  the  farms  of  Massachusetts.  He 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  housing  tools,  and  then 
went  on  to  refer  to  what  he  thought  practicable,  and 
which  he  expected  to  see  accomplished ;  namely, 
the  cutting  of  hay  by  a  machine,  having  it  pitched 
on  to  the  cart  by  machinery,  and  then  when  in  the 
bam,  raised  up  by  machinery  and  placed  on  the 
mow. 

Mr.  Barber,  of  Gloucester,  said  that  so  far  as 
he  was  acquainted,  there  were  few  farmers  who 
could  afibrd  to  put  up  a  bam  worth  even  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  As  to  housing  tools,  it  was  very  ne- 
cessary in  Massachusetts  to  do  it,  especially  here, 
near  the  shore ;  because  any  iron  tool  left  out  ex- 
posed over  night,  will  be  covered  with  rust  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Orange,  thought  the  question  of 
building  of  wood  or  stone  would  de^nd  on  the 
convenience  of  procuring  the  materials.  If  houses 
are  built  of  brick,  with  two  distinct  walls,  the  inner 
wall  will  be  dry.  But  in  most  places  there  is  too 
much  expense  in  transporting  stone  to  make  build- 
ings of  that  material  economical.  He  would  build 
a  bam  as  tight  as  possible.  He  had  had  a  bam  as 
loose  as  any  man,  and  the  hay  was  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  air  and  moisture.  Now  he  had  built  a 
barn  as  tight  as  he  could,  with  double  boards.  His 
cattle  and  hay  both  are  much  better  kept.  He 
agreed  that  the  vapor  over  stalls  would  injure  hay ; 
and  to  obviate  that,  he  fed  the  hay  from  the  scaf- 
fold over  the  stalls  first.  He  preferred  to  have 
doors  so  that  he  could  drive  through  the  bam. 
He  would  have  the  doors  on  rollers,  so  as  to  slide  to 
the  right  or  left  He  found  such  doors  a  great 
convenience.  To  obviate  the  injury  to  tools  from 
the  sun,  paint  was  very  important,  a  coat  of  which 
should  always  be  kept  on  them  when  possible. 


Mr.  Hammond  again  spoke  of  building  with 
eoncreU.  He  built  a  house  last  year,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  of  poor  cobble  stones,  and  it  be- 
came very  compact  and  did  not  crack  at  all ;  and 
is  now  very  firm.  When  built  in  spring,  so  as  to 
give  sufficient  time  to  harden,  he  thought  it  an  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  material 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  idea  had  been  su^ 
gested  that  boards  on  a  bam  would  lastmuch  longer 
when  put  on  up  and  down  rather  than  horizontally, 
and  he  wished  gentlemen  would  state  their  expe* 
rience  on  that  point,  if  they  had  any,  and  also  give 
the  reason,  if  it  were  so. 

Mr.  Banyard,  of  Buckland,  was  called  up,  ai\d 
spoke  of  his  expense  of  money  and  time  previous  to 
building  a  bam  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  good 
model ;  in  his  search  he  found  better  bams  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  York  than  any  he  saw  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  would  have  no  stables  on  a  floor 
even  with  the  mows.  They  should  be  below.  His 
barn  was  forty-two  by  sixty.  The  second  floor  is 
an  open  space  on  each  side  of  the  drive*>way,  sixty 
feet  long.  He  had  a  double  floor  over  the  manure 
cellar,  one  being  the  bam  floor,  made  with  two 
thicknesses,  another  ten  inches  below.  He  had  no 
ventilation  in  the  top  of  his  bam,  and  did  not  want 
one.  He  thought  a  bam  for  hay  could  not  be 
kept  too  close.  He  would  keep  the  doors  as  close 
as  he  would  the  doors  of  the  granary  when  the 
hens  were  around.  If  the  bam  is  open  he  thought 
the  heat  of  the  mow  was  forced  to  the  centre ;  but 
if  close,  the  heat  was  distributed.  Simply  oilbg 
tools  he  thought  better  to  preserve  them  than  a 
coat  of  paint. 

Mr.  Wetherell  suggested  the  reason  why 
boards  would  last  longer  when  placed  upright  than 
the  other  way,  was  because  the  water  courses  over 
the  board  with  the  grain  of  the  w<^d  instead  of 
across  it.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  feet,  and  had 
heard  the  same  stated  by  men  of  experience. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMlKBTER  thought  we  ought  to 
discountenance  the  laying  out  of  great  and  extrav- 
agant sums  for  barns,  or  for  the  sake  of  having 
very  handsome  ones.  The  tendency  is  bad,  as  it 
affects  the  interests  of  young  farmers,  who  have  too 
little  capital  to  employ  it  in  such  a  way. 

The  subject  for  the  discussion  of  the  next  meet- 
ing will  be,  "Insects  as  ir^juriousor  beneficial  to  vcjg* 
etatiofu** 

Chikese  Sugar  Cane. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Historical  Society,  says  the  TVavetfer, 
Dr.  Jackson,  in  reply  to  a  question,  stated  that 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane  raised  In  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  would  not  yield  crystalhne  sugar  in  quan- 
tities to  warrant  its  cultivation.  A  small  quantity 
could  be  obtained  from  the  plant,  but  a  syrup 
which  was  suitable  for  food  or  oistillation  was  rea- 
dily obtained.  The  &rther  south  the  cane  is  raised, 
the  more  sugar  it  yields. 
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For  the  Ne»  BngUmd  Farmer. 

FEHALE  HELP. 


Foreign  help  is  now  almost  usivenally' employed, 
ID  our  families  in  New  England,  not  only  ir  the 
towns  and  cities,  but  in  Uie  country.  This  nelp 
constitutes  a  class  by  itself— a  distinct  caste.  They 
associate  together,  and  compose  a  separate  society. 
They  are  ignorant,  and  are  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
ferior class.  I  will  refer  to  only  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  distinct  class  in  the  coun- 
try, viz.,  iis  tendency  to  degrade  labor ;  like  the 
presence  of  slaves,  in  slaveholding  communities. 
When  the  laborer,  from  whateyer  cause,  is  in  a  de- 
graded condition,  labor  itself  comes  to  be  consid- 
ered a  degradation.  While  CSndnnatus  held  the 
plow,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  an  honorable 
employment  But  when  the  prisoners  who  were 
taken  captive  by  his  courage  and  prowess,  were 
compelled  to  hold  the  plow,  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  soon  became  too  degrading  an  employment 
for  the  Roman  soldier  or  citizen.  Household  la- 
bor is  by  no  means  as  reputable  as  it  was,  when 
it  was  done  by  the  members  of  our  own  families. 
The  younger  members  of  the  family,  especially,  are 
growing  up  with  the  idea  that  the  washing  and 
scouring  and  cooking,  the  harder  and  more  un- 
pleasant part  of  the  labor,  which  is  done  by  Irish 
nelp,  is  unsuitable  for  them,  is  a  degradation ;  and 
the^  learn  to  despise  it.  Household  labor  is  con- 
ducive to  health  and  vigor.  The  health  of  our  fe- 
males has  deteriorated  since  spinning  and  weaving 
have  been  given  up,  and  the  labors  of  the  kitchen 
and  dairy  have  been  transferred  to  foreign  females, 
'llie  pernicious  effects  of  this  change  are  manifest 
^n  our  families  and  in  our  children.  The  remedy 
must  be  found,  either  in  a  return  to  household  la- 
bors, or  in  a  vigorous  course  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  such  as  is  adopted  by  EngliBh  females. 

There  is  a  mistaken  iaea  connected  with  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  is,  that  education — cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  manners — ^is  designed  to  raise 
us  above  the  necessity  of  bodily  labor.  Our  daugh- 
ters seek  education,  that  they  may  be  fitted  to 
teach)  or  engage  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  light- 
er avocations.  The  true  idea  of  education,  that 
which  should  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  young 
while  pursuinff  study,  is  that  education  will  fit 
them  to  labor  better,  more  easily,  more  profitably, 
more  happily.  Were  this  idea  made  prominent  to 
the  young,  education  would  not,  as  is  now  too  often 
the  ease,  unfit  thosefor  labor,  who  are  so  fortunate, 
— or  shall  I  rather  say  unfortunate — as  to  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  They  would  not,  then,  at 
the  same  time  with  their  education,  acquire  the 
foolish  notion  that  labor  is  a  defi;radation,  but  would 
be  taught  that  the  object  of  eoucaticn  is  to  qualify 
them  to  apply,  understandin^ly  and  successfully, 
their  faculties  of  mind  and  their  physical  powers  to 
any  kind  of  labor  that  they  may  be  callea  upon  to 
engage  in  by  their  circumstances  or  situation. 

Now  our  young  men  and  wom^n  think  and  say 
that  their  education  will  all  be  lost^  if  they  engage 
in  bodily  labor.  An  Irish  man  or  woman  can  do 
this  as  well  as  they  can.  Why  should  they  get  an 
education,  if  they  must  labor  P  But  is  this  true  ? 
Can  an  ignorant  Irish  man  or  woman  labor  as  well 
as  an  intelligent,  educated  man  or  woman  P  Can 
they  labor  as  skilfully,  as  successftdly,  and  with  as 
good  results  P  One  great  advantage  of  intelligence 
i«»  that  it  savet  labor*    The  i^telhgent  laborer  viU 


accomplish  his  labor  in  less  time,  and  with  less  out- 
lay of  muscular  strength.  He  will  make  his  brain  do 
the  work  of  his  hands.  He  will  labor  for  the  fu- 
ture,  as  well  as  for  the  present.  The  labor  of  to- 
day, will  not  only  serve  the  purpose  of  to-day,  but 
to  a  certain  extent,  will  be  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  to-morrow.  He  will  use  his  time,  and 
strength,  and  capital,  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
where  they  will  oe  most  productive  of  profit  or 
gratification,  and  thus  he  will  save  time  for  the  fur- 
ther cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  his  public  spirit  or  his  benevolence.  This  is  no 
less  true  in  the  house  than  in  those  labors  that  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  stronger  sex.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  so  P 

The  intelligent  and  educated  woman  applies,  not 
only  her  hands,  but  her  mind,  to  her  work.  She 
works  to  better  advantage.  She  does  not  make 
mistakes  and  failures.  She  does  not  waste  her 
time  and  strength  in  labors  which  accomplish  noth- 
ing. She  works  with  a  will,  and  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  time  for  mental  improvement,  and 
social  enjoyment  While  her  hands  are  employed, 
she  arranges  her  plans  for  the  future,  so  that  one 
duty,  or  one  occupation  shall  not  conflict  with 
another.  She  has  a  time  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  time ;  and  thus  she  accomplishes  much 
more  in  a  given  time,  than  one  who  works  without 
plan  or  forethought  She  understands  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  materials  she  uses,  and  her 
cultivated  taste  leads  her  to  work  out  all  her  re- 
sults in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  fitness  and  pro- 
Sriety.  Hence,  in  these  results,  are  not  only  the 
emands  of  necessity  met,  but  the  love  of  order 
and  beauty  is  gratified,  and  with  a  much  less  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  strength.  She  accomplish- 
es much  more  necessary  work,  and  at  the  same 
time,  surrounds  herself  with  an  atmosphere  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort,  and  even  elegance,  which  is 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ignorant  and  uncu]tivated. 
Her  home  is  rendered  a  place  of  enjoyment  and 
happiness.  She  surrounds  herself  with  objects  of 
attraction  and  beauty,  suitable  to  her  eucumstan* 
oes.  She  is  herself  tne  central  object  of  attraction 
and  moral  beauty. 

But  how  shall  this  state  of  things  be  brought 
about  P  How  shall  the  mistake  in  education  be 
corrected  P  Says  Olmsted,  in  his  Travels  in  the 
Slave  States,  <'A  man  in  New  Orleans  told  me  that 
he  now  had  one  slave,  and  he  got  along  very  well  t 
but  if  he  married  he  would  have  to  purchase  three 
more,  and  he  could  not  afford  it"  A  young  man 
in  Massachusetts  married  an  Irish  girl.  When  a 
lady  acquaintance  remonstrated  with  him,  askins 
him  how  he  could  do  so,  he  replied,  <*If  I  married 
an  American  girl,  I  should  have  to  get  an  Irish  girl 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  I  cannot  afiord  to  maintain 
two."  Hundreds  of  young  men  are  deterred  from 
marrying  for  the  same  reason ;  and  hundreds  who 
have  married  have  bitterly  regretted  their  impru- 
dence. How  many  wives  uve  in  a  state  of  unhap- 
piness,  because  they  consider  it  a  degradation  to  oo 
their  own  labor ;  and  how  many  families  are  kept 
poor  and  unhappy  by  indulging  their  foolish  pride, 
and  employing  ignorant  foreign  help  to  do  their 
work,  wnich  they  might  do,  not  only  with  much 
greater  economy,  but  with  much  greater  comfort 
and  satisfiustion,  themselves ;  and  which  they  would 
do,  did  not  the  mistaken  notions  which  they  im« 


bibed  in  earl^  life  stand  in  the  way.    Says  the 
Prophet,  "as  is  the  mother,  so  is  the  daughte&^ 
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In  relation  to  this  subject  the  influence  of  mater- 
nal teaching  and  example  is  specially  important 
So  long  as  a  servile  class  exists  m  our  midst,  labor 
will  be  considered  a  degradation,  whether  that  class 
consists  of  an  ignorant  European  race,  or  of  an  ign 
norant  African  race.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
the  influence  and  example  of  mothers  and  female 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  counteract  its  effects  up- 
on our  daughters.  B. 

Ibr  the  Nem  Bngkmd  Farwuer, 

MERINO  SHEEP. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Can  you  or  any  of  your  numer^ 
ous  correspondents  give  any  definite  information 
relative  to  what  was  termed  the  "Essex  Merino 
Association,"  established  at  Windsor,  Vt,  some  for- 
ty years  ago  P  I  noticed,  not  many  years  since,  some 
where,  the  names,  or  a  few  of  them,  belonfftng  to 
this  company.  I  will  name  them  :---John  runch- 
ard,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  John  Ashton,  Esq., 
Abel  Lawrence,  James  King,  Leverett  Saltonstatl, 
Esq.,  all  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex — John 
Morland,  of  Roxbury,  and  I  tmnk  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  now  recollect.  I  understand  this 
Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
fine  wool  and  fine  sheep.  My  object,  in  this  in- 
quiry, is  to  ascertain  where  these  sheep  were  ob- 
tained, and,  if  imported,  by  whom  i  I  understand 
this  association  laid  out  andf  expended  at  Windsor 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000  $  if  so,  and  these  gen- 
tlemen made  this  great  outlay  for  the  benefit  of 
their  county,  their  object,  no  doubt,  was  a  good 
one,  and  whether  successful  or  not,  should  not  go 
down  to  posterity  unremembered. 

Oeobge  Chabwick. 

WiUon,  Me.,  March  20, 1857. 

Remabks. — Perhaps  the  Hon.  John  W.  Proc- 
TOR,  of  South  Danyers,  can  shed  the  desired  light 
on  this  subject 

Aftitudbs  in  MENv^It  is  Terv  certain  that  no 
man  is  fit  for  everything ;  but  it  is  almost  as  cer^ 
tain,  too,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one  man  who  is 
not  fit  for  something,  which  something  nature 
plainly  points  out  to  him  by  giving  him  a  tendency 
and  propensity  to  it.  Every  man  finds  in  himself, 
either  from  nature  or  education  (for  they  are  hard 
to  distinguish,)  a  peculiar  bent  and  disposition  to 
some  peculiar  character;  and  his  strunhng  against 
it  is  the  fruitless  and  endless  labor  of  Sisyphus.  Let 
him  follow  and  cultivate  that  vocation,  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  it,  and  be  considerable  in  one  way  at  least ; 
.whereas  if  he  departs  from  it  he  will,  at  best,  be 
inconsiderable,  probably  ridiculous.  —  Lord  Ches' 
ierfield.  

Dr.  Eddy's  Patent  Ssif -Feedino  Stall  for 
Ho&BES. — ^The  above  named  patent  was  issued  on 
the  6th  ult.  to  H.  Eddy,  of  North  Bridgewater, 
^ss.  The  inventor  proposes  to  accomplish,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  accomplish,  the  following 
objects :  1st,  a  horse  can  be  fed  without  soiling 
his  head  or  foretop  by  hay  seed  or  other  matter; 
2d,  he  cannot  breathe  upon  his  hay  or  soil  it  by 
constant  mouthing,  and  Uius  render  it  unpalatable. 
He  can  receive  it  no  fcuUr  ihan  he  takts  U  and 
eats  it.  The  stall  is  abundantly  ventilated,  and  the 
horse  cannot  waste  a  particle  of  his  food. — CaUdo- 
nian. 


Gunpowder  and  Turpentine. — If  spirits  of  tui>> 
pentine  be  poured  on  ffunpowder,  the  latter  will 
not  explode.  An  incenmary  was  once  defeated  in 
his  purpose  b^  this  very  means.  Wishing  to  se- 
cure an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  he  covered  it  with 
a  Quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  on  igniting  it 
only  the  turpentine  burnt,  while  the  powder  re- 
mained as  before.  The  sunpowder  acts  as  a  wick 
to  the  turpentine,  and  will  not  itself  ignite  so  long 
as  any  of  the  turpentine  remains  to  bum. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


A  BUPEBIOB  WASHIHO  FLtJID. 

Messrs.  Editors: — ^I  send  yon  a  receipt  for 
making  a  superior  Washing  Fluid,  which  t  have 
had  in  use  over  two  years.  There  is  no  precipitate 
if  prevented  from  freering  and  properly  made.  In 
the  following  proportions  it  will  not  cost  over  three 
cents  a  quart : — 

Dissolve  1  pound  of  sal  soda  in  1  quart  of  hot 
water,  and  aod  to  It  4  quarts  of  lime  water ;  when 
this  settles  pour  off  the  clear.  Next  dissolve  3 
ounces  of  borax  in  1  quart  of  boilingwater,  and  i^dd 
it  to  the  5  quarts  of  clear  water.  When  cold  dis- 
solve in  it  2  or  3  oimces  of  pulverized  carbonate 
ammonia.  Put  it  in  bottles,  and  keep  it  tight^ 
corked. 

This  fluid  makes  strong,  thick  "suds,**  makes 
washing  less  iniurious  to  the  hands,  and  it  cleans 
the  clothes  with  less  rubbing.  U^e  i  pint,  or  less, 
to  about  5  gallons  of  water ;  put  it,  with  some  soap, 
into  the  tuo  of  clothes  the  night  before  washing- 
dajf  or  a  short  time  before  boiling  the  clothes.  I 
thmk  this  chemical  fluid,  among  the  list  of  washing 
compounds,  will  take  <*the  rag  off  the  bush" — and 
clean  it.  Trenton. 

Trenton,  JST.  J.,  March,  1857. 

Washing  fluid  made  after  the  above  receipt,  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  found  an  excellent  articlei 
and  we  are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for 
it.  Many  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  washing  fluid 
do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  their  nature  and  spe- 
cifle  objects.  Why  should  they  be  used  at  all  in 
washing  P  We  answer  simply  to  provide  a  slight 
excess  of  alkali  to  combine  with  the  grease  aod 
dirt  on  the  clothes.  They  should  be  sparingly 
used,  at  best,  and  wholly  discarded  in  washing  laces 
and  fine  linens. 

Good  soap  suds  of  sufficient  strength  makes  the 
best  of  washing  fluid  for  fine  white  textile  fabrics. 
The  chloride  of  soda  makes  an  excellent  fluid  for 
whitening  linen  that  has  become  yellow  in  color,  and 
as  a  washing  fluid  is  inferior  to  none. 

The  use  of  strong  caustic  alkalies  impart  a  yel- 
lowish tinge  to  the  fine  linens,  and  tends  to  injure 
them,  and  therefore  should  be  used  (if  at  all)  with 
much  caution. — Scientific  American, 


To  Clean  Wall  Paper. — Soiled  wall  papers 
may  be  made  to  look  as  well  almost  as  new,  in 
most  cases,  by  the  following  expedient: — ^Take 
about  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  tie  it  up  in  a  bun- 
dle in  coarse  flannel,  and  rub  it  over  the  paper.  It 
will  cleanse  the  whole  paper  of  all  description  of 
dirt  and  spots,  better  than  any  other  means  that  can 
I  be  used.    Some  usejbread,  but  dry  bran  is  better* 
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The  bran  of  most  of  the  seeds  contains  en  active 
resin  which  is  removed  by  hulking  or  pearling  the 
seeds,  or  by  grindmg  them  and  bolting  the  meaL 
The  stems  of  every  species  contain  a  saccharine 
juice  I  and  the  common  and  Chinese  sugar  canei 
are  but  large  apedes  of  grass.  There  are  nearly 
twenty  genera  of  this  tribe,  from  which  man  de- 
rives food,  either  from  their  seeds,  or  firom  their 
sap  when  it  is  converted  Into  sugar,  and  each  of 
these  genera  contains  aeveral  species.  Of  wheat 
there  are  about  a  dozen  species,  and  a  atill  greater 
number  of  varieties ;  of  oats  there  are  three  or  'our 
species  J  of  barley  ten  or  twelve;  of  rye  two  or 
threei  of  maize  eight  or  ten ;  one  of  rice,  one  of 
Canada  rice ;  of  millet  about  fiAeen  or  twenty. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  only  planis  that 
yield  a  seed  which  ean  be  gronnd  into  meal,  betides 
the  grasses,  are  the  different  species  of  buckwheat. 
Almost  all  other  seeds  which  are  nutritive  contain 
oil  in  such  quantities,  as  to  render  the  manufacture 
of  meal  or  flour  from  them  impracticable.  This  is 
the  CBU  with  flax  seed ;  with  the  seedi  of  hemp 
and  of  the  sunflower,  all  of  which  are  highly  nutri- 
tive.  It  is  perhaps  no  less  remarkable  that  no 
species  of  grass  produces  an  edible  or  farinaceous 
root.  The  whole  of  the  nutriment  which  man  de- 
directiy  from  this  tribe  of  vegetables  comes 
from  their  seeds  and  the  sweet  juices  of  their  stalk. 
There  is  not  ooe  that  can  be  used  as  a  pot  herb. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  limited  uses  to  which 
they  can  be  applied,  they  constitute  one-half  of 
the  aliment  of  the  human  race  in  civilized  countries, 
and  indirectly  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other 
haU^  by  supplying  food  to  the  animals  whoee  flesh 
and  milk  we  consume. 

Of  the  grasses  only  a  very  limited  number  of  spe- 
cies are  roedidoal,  because  medicines  are.chiefly 
derived  from  herbs  which  are  bitter,  acid  or  nar- 
cotic. No  such  qnalitiea  are  found  in  the  grasses. 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  species.  These 
are  the  May  Grass  (AnOioTanikvnt  odorahttn) 
which  is  slightly  narcotic,  and  pleasantly  aromalic, 
and  the  dried  hob  baa  been  used  ua  substitute 
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for  tea ;  the  agreeable  odor  of  new  hay  is  said  to 
be  owing  chiefly  to  this  grass,  which  has  'likewise 
an  aromatic  root.  We  may  mention  also  the  Sweet 
Flag  (^corus  arofnaiiais)  which  has  an  aromatic 
root  and  leaf,  and  two  or  three  other  foreign  spe- 
cies. 

There  is  probably  no  other  tribe  of  plants  so  no- 
merous  which  has  not  some  medicinal  or  poisonous 
species.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  grasses  are 
designed  especially  by  Providence  to  supply  food 
to  man  and  animals,  who  are  not  deterred  from 
them  by  any  disagreeable  or  injurious  properties. 

<<The  herbs  of  this  order  of  Tegetable/'  says  Dr. 
Darwin,  "support  the  countless  tribe  of  graminiv- 
orous animals.  The  seeds  of  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grasses,  as  of  aira,  poa,  briza,  stipo,  &c.,  are  the 
sustenance  of  many  sorts  of  birds.  The  seeds  of 
the  larger  grasses,  as  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
supply  food  to  the  human  species." 

"It  secnis,"  he  adds,  "to  have  required  more  in- 
genuity to  think  of  feeding  nations  of  mankind  with 
so  small  a  seed,  than  with  the  potato  of  Mexico, 
or  the  bread  firuit  of  the  Southern  islands.  Hence, 
Ceres  in  Egypt,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  our 
European  oats,  was  deservedly  celebrated  amongst 
their  divinities,  as  well  as  Osiris,  who  invented  the 
plow.  The  stem  of  the  oat  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  musical  instrument  invented  during  the 
pastoral  ^;e8  of  the  world,  befgre  th^  discovery  of 
metals.** 

The  most  of  the  grasses  are  perennial,  and  are 
furnished  with  sorts  that  will  bear  almost  any 
amount  of  cutdng  without  injury.  Were  it  not  for 
their  tenacity  of  life,  they  must  long  ere  this  have 
been  exterminated  by  the  animals  which  are  con- 
stantly gra^g  them  close  to  the  ground.  The 
perennial  grasses  do  not  furnish  any  of  the  seeds 
which  are  used  for  the  food  of  man.  The  seeds  of 
this  species,  though  exceedingly  abundant,  are  too 
minute  to  be  used  for  grinding  into  flour.  It  is 
from  the  annual  grasses  alone  that  man  derives 
his  subsistence ;  and  the  most  of  these  have  been 
so  long  under  cultivation,  that  Nuttall  says,  "as  hi 
as  we  yet  know,  wheat,  oats  and  maize  are  extmct 
as  wild  plants,  and  we  owe  their  being  entirely  to 
that  stage  of  human  society  which  they  so  eminent- 
ly assist  to  support. **  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  grasses  have  been  so  greatly  modified 
cultivation,  as  to  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
plants  from  which  they  were  derived,  although 
these  plants  may  still  exist  in  a  wild  state.  The 
fact  which  has  been  lately  proved  by  experiment, 
that  r^e  and  oats  are  identical,  and  that  one  may, 
by  a  certain  mode  of  culture,  be  transferred  into  the 
other,  proves  that  cultivation  may  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  any  species  of  plants,  so  that  the  original 
stock  cannot  be  recognized. 

Among  the  cereal  grains,  two  only  are  known  to 
be  of  American  origin ;  these  are  the  Canada  Oata 


{zixania  aqttaticaf)  and  the  Indian  Coni(zea  majft ,) 
which  is  by  far  the  most  useful  of  all  except  wheat. 
The  Canada  rice  grows  in  the  water  and  is  very 
abundant  on  the  margin  of  the  Great  Northern 
Lakes.  It  bears  the  cold  better  than  any  other 
species  of  grain,  and  bebg  very  productive,  would 
probably  become  the  bread  com  of  the  North,  be- 
yond the  latitudes  in  which  oats  will  thrive,  but 
that  its  seeds  do  not  all  ripen  at  onetime.  Besides 
the  maize  there  is  another  kind  of  grain  which  bears 
the  name  of  Indian  Com*  This  is  the  c3fno«- 
urus  coralanuSf  sometimes  called  sesame  and  aee- 
amum.  The  seeds  are  of  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed, 
dark  colored,  fine  flavored,  and  are  made  into  milk 
gruel  or  ground  into  flour. 

Although,  as  we  have  remarked,  no  single  spe- 
cies of  grass  is  poisonous,  and  only  one  or  two  me- 
dicinal, yet  several  kinds  of  intoxicatbg  liquors  are 
prepared  from  the  gndns.  From  the  malt  of  bar- 
ley, all  kinds  of  ale  or  malt  liquors  are  manufSao- 
tured.  The  spirit  which  is  obtained  by  malting  rye 
is  called  whisky ;  that  which  is  obtained  from  rice 
is  call  arrack.  There  is  no  end  to  the  various  modes 
of  preparing  food  from  the  different  species  of  grain, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  grun, 
produces  very  different  effects  upon  the  system,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  prepared.  All  the  grains,  for  in- 
stance, when  newly  broken  into  grists,  like  hominy, 
are  opening  and  stimulating  when  used  in  our  diet. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  pealed  and 
boiled  in  this  state,  they  are  cooUng,  pectoral  and 
antefibra],  especially  barley.  When  grain  is  malt- 
ed, it  becomes  medicinal  in  its  properties,  and  an 
infusion  of  it  is  alterative  and  analeptic,  or  strength- 
ening. Hence,  the  medical  properties  of  ale  do  not 
proceed  entirely  firom  the  hope  which  it  contains* 
When  grains  are  parched  they  are  stimulating,  and 
if  used  for  any  length  of  time,  are  exceedingly  hnrt- 
fuL  The  imitation  coffee  which  is  made  by  roast- 
ing grains  is  said  to  produce  injurious  effects  which 
are  not  known  to  arise  from  the  use  of  genuine 
coffee.  It  is  probable  that  the  phosphates  which 
are  contained  in  the  hulls  or  husks  of  the  grain  are 
dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  horn  this  source  pro- 
ceeds the  mischief. 

For  want  of  space,  and  lest  we  should  wrong  our 
readers,  we  shall  not  pursue  this  interesting  sub- 
any  &rther.  From  considerations  already  pre- 
sented, it  must  be  apparent  that  no  other  tribe  of 
plants  is  so  indispensable  for  the  sustenance  of  an- 
imals and  of  the  human  species.  Yet  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  they  are  on  every  account  more 
useful  than  many  other  tribes.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
created  without  a  purpose,  and  if  any  extensive 
order  of  vegetation  were  annihilated,  some  evil 
would  follow,  which  perhaps  we  little  dream  o& 
We  admit  the  value  even  of  the  poisonous  herbs  as 
medicines  and  antidotes }  but  who  can  say  that  they 
may  not  also  be  instruments  in  the  hands  of  nature, 
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to  subtract  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  those 
injurious  elements  which  might  otherwise  abound 
to  a  &tal  excess  ? 

After  the  creation  the  Deity  surreyed  the  works 
of  his  hands,  and  pronounced  upon  them  a  bene- 
diction, which  was  confined  to  no  particular  part, 
but  extended  over  all  things,  and  all  things  are  still 
good,  because  that  benediction  has  never  been  re- 
moved.  

For  tkt  Hem  Kngland  Fatnntr. 

CTTLTUBB  OF  THE  CBAHBBRET. 

We  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  so  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  srowing  of  this  fruit^when 
it  can  be  done  with  such  entire  certainty  of  success 
— ^both  on  wet  meadows  and  on  upland.  That 
cranberries  will  grow  on  wet  meadows  is  apparent, 
wherever  meadows  are  found.  That  they  can  be 
made  to  grow  advantageously  upon  upland,  is  ap- 
parent from  facts  sttt^  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall,  m 
nis  report  on  this  subject,  contained  in  the  <<Trans- 
actions  of  the  Norfolk  Sociebr,"  recently  published. 
I  commend  the  perusal  of  tne  entire  article  to  all 
lovers  of  good  cranberries  and  of  profitable  culture ; 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  fields  mentioned  and  can 
affirm  the  truth  of  what  is  said. 

I  would  speak  particularly  of  the  superiority  of 
those  berries  mwn  on  upland,  to  those  grown  on 
wet  meadow.  In  substance  and  flavor,  I  have  found 
the  upland  grown  berry  worth  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  the  most;  from  one  to  three  bushels  can  be 
mwn  to  the  square  rod  of  land.  Such  a  crop,  at 
94  per  bushel,  which  thev  will  readily  command, 
is  eaual  to  any  produce  that  can  be  j^rown.  The 
productive  power  of  the  plant  is  not  hmited  to  one 
year;  I  have  known  successive  crops  for  four  years, 
constantly  improving. 

The  cranberry  needs  no  other  fertiliser,  than 
pure  air,  clear  water  and  clean  culture — always 
clearing  away  all  intruding  substances.    Esbesl 


SEED  WHEAT. 

There  are  a  great  many  methods  of  preparing 
seed  wheat  for  sowing,  but  the  following  is  perhaps 
the  best,  as  the  grain  may  remain  in  the  solution 
several  weeks,  if  necessary,  without  any  detriment 
to  its  germinating  powers. 

''Wash  the  grain  thoroughly,  rubbing  it  hard, 
and  changing  the  water  several  times.  Tnen  make 
a  strong  pickle  by  dissolving  nearly  or  quite  as 
mudi  salt  in  water  as  you  can.  Some  say  make 
the  pickle  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg  or  po- 
.tato.  Put  the  wheat  into  the  pickle;  and  the  oats, 
if  any,  and  the  light  kernels  of  wheat,  will  swim, 
and  must  be  taken  o£  Let  the  wheat  remain 
twenty-four  hours  or  longer  in  the  pickle,  then  turn 
off  the  water,  and  add  slaked  lime  to  the  wheat 
till  it  is  dry  enough  to  sow.  Some  use  strong  wood 
ashes  instead  of  hme.'' 

S.W.  C0LE9  Esq.,  formerly  editor  of  the  Yarihu 
JVirmer,  in  some  remarks  corroborative  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  method,  says : 

^When  a  boy,  we  assisted  in  sowmg  some  wheat 
prepared  as  above ;  there  was  not  enough  to  finish 


the  piece,  and  we  got  a  few  quarts  more  from  the 
same  cask,  which  was  sowed  on  one  comer  of  the 
piece  without  preparation.  When  the  grain  was 
growing,  we  frequently  examined  it  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  difierence  on  account  of  the  seed. 
When  the  grain  was  ripe,  scarcely  a  smutty  head 
could  be  found  on  that  from  the  prepared  seed  ; 
while  that  which  was  sowed  without  preparation, 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  smut  It  was  percep- 
tible at  some  distance,  and  the  line  between  the 
two  could  be  distinctiy  traced.  On  the  one  kind, 
there  was  not  more  than  one  smutty  head  in  five 
hundred,  while  one-fourth  or  one-tUbrd  of  the  other 
was  smutty." 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  a  protracted 
immersion  in  salt  and  water  would  prove  fittal  to 
the  wheat ;  but  this,  it  seems,  is  a  merely  suppositi- 
tious condudon,  as  Mr.  Cole  assures  us  in  the  arti- 
cle firom  which  the  foregoing  is  extracted,  that  he 
has  known  instances  when  wheat  has  been  toaked 
fourteen  days  in  strong  salt  water,  and  on  being 
sowed  grew  welL  He  also  mentions  another  case, 
which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

''Several  bushels  of  wheat  were  soaked  in  water 
in  which  there  was  as  much  salt  as  would  dissolve ; 
and  as  there  came  a  storm  and  overflowed  the  in- 
tervale on  which  the  wheat  was  to  be  sowed,  it  re- 
mained fourteen  days  in  the  pickle;  then  the  pickle 
was  drained  off,  and  the  wheat  remained  in  a  wet 
state  seven  days  longer,  making  twenty-one  days 
that  it  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pickle.  It 
was  then  thought  to  be  too  late  to  sow  the  wheat, 
80  it  was  dried  and  saved  till  the  next  spring,  then 
sowed,  and  it  grew  welL'' 

The  writer  concludes  by  saying : 

*Thete  is  no  doubt  that  the  grain  may  be  kept 
in  a  better  condition  in  a  strong  than  in  a  weak 
pickle,  as  it  will  neither  vegetate  nor  decay  in  a 
strong  pickle." 

The  Bight  Wat  to  Reab.— When  the  late 
Jeremiah  Evarts  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age, 
he  came  to  his  father,  and  asked  him  for  a  new 
book.  His  fiither  asked  him  if  the  last  book  be 
had  given  him  was  worn  out  <K),  no  sir,"  said 
Jeremiah,  "but  I  have  read  all  the  sense  out  of  it." 
He  meant  to  sav  that  he  had  read  it  thoroughly, 
and  had  made  himself  master  of  the  ideas  it  con- 
tained. 

This  is  the  right  way  to  read ;  in  that  way,  Jere- 
miah Evarts  made  great  improvement,  and  became 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  useful  men  our  country 
has  produced.  He  never  took  a  book  and  allowed 
his  eye  to  rest  on  the  page,  while  his  thoughts  were 
wandering  from  one  thing  to  another,  so  as  only 
now  and  uen  to  get  an  idea  of  what  was  written. 
He  never  took  up  a  bdok  for  the  sake  of  passing 
away  time.  He  took  the  advice  of  those  who  were 
wiser  than  he,  and  read  only  good  books,  and  he 
read  ''all  the  sense  out  of  them.** 


The  production  of  maple  sugar,  this  year, 
willreach  full  seventy  million  pounds,  worth  nearly 
twelve  million  dollars ;  the  season  has  been  pecu- 
liarly favorable  ibr  the  productk>n,  and  Vermont  ex- 
pects to  make  enough  to  supply  her  whole  demand 
for  this  year. 
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LBGISLATIYB  AOBIOULTUBAL  KEET- 

INO. 

[RtPOSfID  FOB  fHl  FlBKlB  BT  H.  E.  ROOBWBU.] 

The  TklrUenth  regular  meeting  of  the  Legiflla- 
ti?e  Agricultural  Society  was  held  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  subject  for  oonsideiation  was — HnMttU 
injurious  to  vegetation.** 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucEMiNSTEB  was  called  to  preside, 
and  on  taking  the  chair  he  announced  the  subject 
which  was  to  be  the  tojHC  for  consideration,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  being  of  great  importance.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Harbis  in  his  researches 
in  regard  to  the  habits  of  insects,  and  characterized 
his  work  published  as  being  of  great  yalue.  Erery 
farmer  should  know  what  are  the  foes  he  has  to 
meet,  in  order  that  he  may,  if  possible,  destroy 

them. 
Dr.  Sanbobn,  of  Andover,  was  then  introduced. 

The  evils  which  most  stand  in  the  way  of  the  suc- 
cess of  agriculturists,  he  said,  are  insects,  and  seeds- 
men who  furnish  spurious  or  worthless  seed.  There 
should  be  a  town  horticultural  society  in  every 
town  in  the  State.  There  is  (me  in  Andover,  which 
has  been  of  great  value,  and  tended  more  than 
anything  else  to  beautify  the  town.  One  person 
belonging  to  the  society  plants  beets,  another  car- 
rots, others  some  other  vegetables,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  members  of  the  society  with  fresh 
and  surely  germinating  seed. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  injurious  in- 
sects, Dr.  S.  said  that  the  services  of  foxes,  crows, 
owls,  &C.,  as  destroyers  of  beetles  and  noxious  in- 
sects, had  never  been  fully  and  properly  apprecia- 
ted. It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  find  how 
few  agriculturists  have  any  practical  knowledge  of 
insect-habits,  and  how  few  really  know  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  common  and  most  injurious. 
Very  few  ever  saw  the  common  plum  weevil,  or  the 
curculio.  A  finend  of  his,  last  summer,  was  one 
day  congratulating  himself  with  his  success  in 
catching  curculios,  under  some  of  his  plum  trees, 
in  open-mouthed  bottles  containing  sweetened  wa- 
ter. Dr.  S.  said  that  he  examined  his  collection 
of  insects  that  he  had  thus  destroyed,  and  he  found 
that  he  had  common  house  flies,  bluebottles,  but- 
terflies and  millers  enough,  but  not  a  single  curcu- 
lio I  and  when  one  was  shown  to  him  a  few  days 
afterwards,  he  said  that  he  never  saw  one  before. 

Two  methods  of  diffusing  truth  on  the  subject  of 
insects  were  suggested.  One  was  to  show  up  the 
noxious  insects  in  books  with  plates  representing 
them,  in  the  nuinner  that  pickpockets  are  showed 
up  to  the  community,  and  the  people  are  put  on 
their  guard  against  them.  Such  a  work  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  every  family.  Perhaps  some  en- 
couragement ought  to  be  given  by  the  Legislature 
to  extend  a  knowledge  of  these  noxious  vermin. 
Every  school  in  the  State,  should  be  instructed  in 
the  subject  of  entomology.    The  second  method  of 


extending  a  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  to  catch 
an  preserve  specimens  of  every  insect  with  which 
farmers  become  acquainted,  and  bring  them  togeth- 
er at  agricultural  exhibitions.  There  should  be 
premiums  offered  to  those  who  will  present  the  larg- 
est number  and  best  preserved  specimens  of  insects 
in  their  different  stages  of  the  larva,  pupa  and  per^ 
fected  state.  The  insect  in  the  larva  state  may  be 
best  preserved  in  alcohol ;  in  the  pupa  state,  they 
may  be  preserved  by  drying.  When  in  a  perfected 
state  they  are  killed  most  easily  by  applying  spirits 
of  turpentine  to  their  heads.  If  they  are  very  bright 
and  easily  injured  in  their  plumage,  they  should  be 
placed  under  a  tumbler,,  and  chloroform  applied. 
Dr.  S.  spoke  of  Fast  D^y  as  being  a  fatal  day  to 
birds  that  are  the  greatest  friends  of  the  farmer. 
He  had  prayed  to  have  that  day  three  or  four  weeks 
earlier  in  the  season,  before  the  singing  birds  have 
made  their  appearance,  to  become  the  objects  of 
pursuit  and  destruction  by  winked  boys. 

The  American  caterpillar  was  spoken  of  partiei>' 
larly,  as  being  at  present  one  of  the  most  injurious 
of  insects.  He  thought  the  Legislature  should  offer 
a  reward  to  those  who  prove  themselves  most  ef- 
ficient as  destroyers  of  insects ;  and  perhaps  there 
should  be  a  penalty  for  those  persons  who  keep 
wild  cherries  and  worthless  apple  trees,  apparently 
for  no  purpose  but  to  propagate  caterpillars  to  de- 
stroy their  neighbors'  orchards.  One  man  in  An- 
dover, last  year,  offered  a  reward  of  $5,00  to  the 
boy  who  would  destroy  most  caterpillars'  nests; 
and  there  were  probably  20,000  nests  destroyed  by 
the  boys.  This  year,  the  Andover  Agricultural  So- 
ciety had  offered  a.  reward  of  $16,00  for  the  same 
object. 

Mr.  WeiherelXt  said  that  at  the  present  tim^ 
there  is  no  evil  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  con- 
tend, so  great  as  that  of  the  insect  world.  Those 
which  infest  apple  trees  are  numerous.  Many  ap- 
ple trees,  when  taken  up  ftosa  nurseries,  are  found 
to  be  affected  with  a  kind  of  blight  upon  the  root, 
which  is  really  a  small  insect  It  may  be  destroyed 
by  dipping  the  young  tree  when  it  is  transplanted, 
in  soap-suds.  Then  above  the  root  comes  the  hor^ 
er,  which  can  be  most  effectually  destroyed  by  hunt* 
ing  them  out  with  a  knife.  When  they  can  be 
reached  with  a  wash  of  lye,  hot  water,  or  some* 
thing  of  that  kind,  they  may  be  destroyed  in  that 
way.  Then  there  is  another  borer  in  the  fbrm  oft 
mapping  hug,  that  injures  apple  trees ;  and  next 
come  the  bark  lice.  These  may  be  destroyed  with 
a  wash  of  lye,  or  a  weak  solution  of  potash.  Some 
suppose  when  they  see  ants  ascending  trees,  that 
they  are  injurious ;  but  they  go  up  the  trees  to  get 
a  kind  of  nourishment  fh>m  an  injurious  insect  up- 
on the  tree ;  and  therefbre,  when  they  are  seen  to 
go  up  trees,  the  owner  should  look  for  the  insect 
from  which  they  seek  nourishment,  and  which  is 
deriving  its  sostenanoe  from  the  tree.    The  kttei^ 
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and  not  the  ant,  Bhould  be  destroyed,  for  the  ant 
is  a  good  friend ;  indicating  the  presence  of  a  real 
enemy.  The  best  way  to  dispose  of  caterpillars  is 
to  put  on  leather  mittens,  and  rub  all  the  nests 
from  the  limbs  early  and  repeatedly.  As  to  the 
birds,  Mr.  W.  thought  they  were  all  benefactors  of 
the  &rmer,  eyen  the  crow.  Meadow  moles  and 
meadow  mice,  also,  though  they  do  some  harm,  do 
more  good  than  enough  to  balance  the  account,  by 
destroymg  insects.  He  did  not  think  it  adTisable 
to  attempt  to  teach  oitomology  in  schools.  Nei- 
ther did  he  think  that  if  Fast  Day  was  appointed 
some  weeks  earlier  than  at  present,  the  birds  would 
be  much  preserved,  for  the  principal  day  for  hunt- 
ing by  boys,  has  been  that  of  the  old  election,  ob- 
aerred  as  a  holiday. 

Mr.  Bbookb,  the  President,  had  had  to  contend 
with  horen  a  good  deal,  and  he  found  no  better 
way  to  destroy  them  than  to  hunt  them  out  Cat- 
erpUIars  are  easily  destroyed  by  fixing  a  spiral 
brush  upon  a  light  pole,  and  rubbing  off  the  nests 
early,  and  then  repeating  the  process  two  or  three 
times.  In  that  way,  almost  every  nest  may  be  de- 
stroyed. He  not  only  destroyed  those  in  his  own 
orchard  in  that  way,  but  went  into  the  orchard  of 
his  neighbor,  who  had  neglected  to  destroy  them, 
as  he  found  that  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  their 
depredations  upon  his  own  trees.  The  time  for 
nibbing  off  the  nests  is  early  in  the  morning,  or 
late  toward  night. 

The  subject  for  the  next  evening  will  be— ''12oo< 
CWftuv." 

LIBESAL  BEQUEST  TO  AGEICULTUEE. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  publish  the  record  of  one 
bequest  to  Agriculture.  Aylmost  every  day  we  hear 
of  some  donation  or  bequest  of  generous  persons, 
who  give  money  to  some  Bchoof  or  college,  or  to 
some  missionary  enterprise ;  but  agriculture  has  re- 
ceived but  little  aid  in  that  way. 

We  see  it  stated  in  Bovey**  MagaTxnt^  that  An- 
dre Michaux,  who  many  years  ago  travelled  through 
the '  United  States,  and  was  some  time  in  Maine, 
studying  the  botanical  character  of  our  forest  trees, 
as  well  as  their  economical  uses,  and  who  afterwards 
published  a  valuaUe  work  upon  them,  recently  died 
at  his  residence  at  Vaurial,  near  Pontdise,  in  France. 
By  bis  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural Society  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars,, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sylvaculture  (culture 
of  forest  trees,)  and  norticuiture,  and  of  making  ex- 
periments in  Uie  growth  of  trees  in  ^sandy,  rocky 
and  bog  soils."  It  is  also  stated  that  the  principal 
portion  of  the  beauest  is  to  be  invested,  for  mcrease, 
m  good  farm  lana ;  cheap  and  productive  land  is  to 
be  purchased,  with  another  portion,  and  the  remain- 
der to  be  appropriated  to  seeding  and  planting  the 
experimental  plantations. 

Here  is  an  example  for  some  of  our  rich  men  to 
follow.  If  some  of  tnem,  when  they  have  done  with 
their  surplus  money  would  give  it  to  the  Maine  State 
Agricultural  society,  for  similar  purposes,  it  would 
be  dmog  good  in  a  cause  where  such  aid  is  much 
needed. 


For  tkt  New  Sn^and  Farwur, 

HOW  TO  BAI8E  OHIOHS. 

I  have  seen  several  inquiries  in  the  JW10  En^" 
land  Farmer  how  to  raise  onions— and  not  to  raise 
maggots  and  scullions — and  have  them  bottom; 
now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  I  sow  them  on 
the  same  ground  year  after  year;  I  think  it  the 
best  way.  I  never  plow  for  onions,  but  spade  the 
ground  about  three  inches  deep,  and  rake  in  the 
manure ;  I  use  manure  that  is  two  years  old,  at 
least,  and  very  fine.  I  put  on  a  good  coating 
yearly ;  I  sow  the  seed  in  the  old  of  the  moon,  and 
soak  them  twelve  hours  or  more,  before  sowing,  in 
strong  brine ;  ^he  maggot  that  eats  the  onion  u  in 
the  seed)  and  the  brine  kills  it  I  cover  the  seed 
about  one  inch  deep,  and  then  I  press  the  earth  as 
hard  as  I  can,  by  laying  a  board  on  the  row  and 
jumping  on  it.  The  earth  must  be  rolled  to  get 
gooa  onions.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  peep  out 
of  the  ground,  I  sow  on  a  good  coating  of  ashes, 
and  repeat  it  as  often  as  once  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
until  they  beffin  to  bottom,  when  I  weed  them.  I 
don't  break  the  earth  much  until  they  b^n  to  bot- 
tom ;  then  I  hoe  the  earth  from  the  onions,  and  as 
they  bottom,  they  lav  almost  on  the  mrhoe ;  three 
inches  is  near  enough  for  them  to  stand.  In  this 
way  I  never  fisdled  to  ndse  good  onions. 

Qaahen,  HawpBhirt  Co,,  Mam.      G.  Bbown. 


For  Iht  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

SEED  POTATOES. 

A  few  words  in  relation  to  potato  raising.  I  was 
somewhat  amused,  while  reading  your  valuable  pa- 
per on  the  subject  of  potato  raising.  I  see  the  wri- 
ter's opinion  is,  that  plantihg  seed  ends  would  pro- 
duce small  potatoes,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  sad 
mistake.  I  have  farmed  it  for  twenty-four  years, 
and  have  in  all  cases  planted  seed  ends.  I  began  in 
this  way  for  the  reason  that  I  was  short  for  pota- 
toes, and  found  from  experience  that  it  was  alto- 
gether the  best  way.  I  would  not  have  you  think 
tiiat  I  have  not  tried  any  other  way,  for  I  have  for 
experiment  planted  them  whole,  and  have  cut  them, 
and  I  have  in  no  case  had  better  potatoes  than  when 
I  planted  seed  ends.  I  always  get  the  largest  po- 
tatoes; I  do  not  say  but  I  have  had  as  many  or 
more  in  number,  by  planting  in  a  different  way,  but 
not  so  much  by  measure.  I  always  put  into  each 
hill  one  seed  end,  unless  they  are  very  small,  and 
then  I  put  two,  but  that  is  seldom ;  and  I  seldom 
have  more  than  three  stalks  in  a  hiU,  and  some- 
times but  one,  and  I  find  as  many  potatoes  in  such 
a  hill  as  in  any.  -  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  very  great 
mistake  that  seed  ends  produce  the  most  stalks ;  it 
never  has  been  so  in  any  case  where  I  have  planted 
seed  ends. 

I  will  give  an  instance  which  occurred  when  I 
firsi  commenced  fanning ;  it  may  seem  simple  to 
the  reader.  I  had  a  piece  of  land  that  I  wanted 
to  plant  to  potatoes ;  it  being  sward  land,  and  more 
than  I  wanted  for  my  own  use,  [  told  mv  father 
that  if  he  would  help  me  plant  it,  he  might  have 
one-half  of  the  piece  for  his  own  use ;  he  accepting 
the  offer,  helped  to  plow  it,  and  according  tct  con- 
tract, planted  one-hau  of  it;  bythe  way,  he  was  to 
have  his  choice  in  the  halves.  jSe  being  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  farmers,  who  put  into  each  hill  two 
or  three  potatoes,  oftener  three  than  two,  and  called 
that  a  small  amount  of  seed.  I  planted  seed  ends, 
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as  I  always  hate  done.  The  field  being  some  ways 
from  the  house,  I  drew  my  seed  into  the  field, 
and  tipped  them  up  on  the  gromid,  and  something 
which  1  do  not  now  remember  prevented  me  from 
planting  them  for  two  days  or  more.  The  seed  ends 
became  dry  almost  like  a  chip ;  my  father  says  to 
me,  "your  seed  ends  will  not  come  up,  they  are  so 
dry  they  cannot  grow."  I  told  him  I  would  risk  it, 
and  accordingly  I  planted  them }  they  came  up  as 
soon  as  his,  but  not  more  than  half  the  numba  of 
stalks  in  a  hilL  The  old  gentleman  would  say  every 
now  and  then,  that  he  would  hare  the  most  pota- 
toes, because  there  were  more  tops  to  his  than  mine ; 
this  being  the  first  of  my  farming,  I  began  to  think 
he  would  have  the  best  crop  i  but  when  we  came  to 
dig  them,  he  turned  his  tune,  he  having  two  pota- 
toes to  my  one  in  number,  but  in  measure  I  had  al- 
most two  to  his  one.  I  have  always  planted  the 
same  way,  that  is,  I  planted  seed  ends,  not  because 
I  lacked  for  seed,  but  because  I  think  it  the  best 
way  on  the  part  of  economy  and  profit.  The  prac- 
tice of  putting  on  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  altogether  an  error.  It  is  a  two-fold  loss ;  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  waste  of  seed,  which  is  worth 
something  to  ^je  to  cattle,  and  in  the  next  place, 
there  is  a  loss  m  your  crops,  as  your  potatoes  are  not 
as  large,  and  not  as  saleable. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  miderstood  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  planting  to  get  large  potatoes ;  I  think 
that  to  cut  the  potato  lengthways,  and  put  one  piece 
in  a  hill,  will  produce  about  the  same  potatoes,  but 
there  is  more  waste  of  seed  in  this  way.     w.  A. 

JVorth  HarUand,  FL,  Feb.  7, 1857. 


XABB  FOB  SOKE  OTHER  BUBIHE8S. 

In  the  excellent  article  addressed  to  **A  Farmer's 
Son,"  written  by  "J.  W.  C,"  of  Springfield,  VL, 
which  we  published  a  short  time  since,  it  is  ably  ar- 
gued that  by  industry,  &c.,  any  young  man  may 
become  wealthy  by  farming,  and  a  sentence  closes 
with  this  proviso  :—**1f  there  ib  enovoh  of  him 

lO  MAKE  A  MAN  IN  ANY  ATOCATION.'' 

These  words  made  a  deep  impresnon  on  our 
mind  when  we  first  r^d  them,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  ''run  in  our  head"  ever  since.  We  pro- 
pose now  to  make  a  few  jottings  of  their  journey 
through  thfi  ''airy  nothings"  of  our  brain. 

They  have  suggested  that  many  imprecations  on 
ikrming,  and  on  other  kinds  of  business,  too,  would 
be  silenced  by  a  proper  application  of  the  truth 
which  is  thus  forcibly  expressed.  But  we  do  not 
like  to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  It  is  too  harsh. 
Even  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  failure 
is  fairly  chargeable  to  ourselves ;  when  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conviction  that,  in  a  particular  case,  we 
lacked  energy,  perseverance,  or  skill  in  manage- 
ment, yet  our  self-esteem  argues  with  our  judg^ 
ment,  that  it  is  only  in  that  particular  line,  or  that 
particular  business,  that  we  are  deficient  Instead 
of  seeing  that  the  fault  is  in  ourselves,  rather  than 
in  our  business  or  circumstances;  instead  of  think- 
ing it  possible  that  our  failure  or  poor  success  is 
because  "there  is  not  enough  of  us  to  make  a  man 
in  any  avocadon,"  we  too  often  indulge  the  belief 


that  we  were  made  for  some  other  business,  and 
that  in  some  other  business  we  should  be  eminent- 
ly successful.  This  idea  produces  dissatisfaction 
with  our  profession ;  and  we  seek  to  change  that, 
rather  than  to  improve  ourselves. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  feelings  more  fatal  to 
peace  of  mind  and  success  in  life,  than  those  which 
result  from  the  belief  that  we  were  intended  for 
some  sphere  in  life  other  than  that  we  happen  to 
filL  Many  of  our  authorized  teachers,  however^ 
seem  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  idea  of 
natural  adaptation,  and  phrenological  head  examin- 
ers advise  young  persons  to  buy  a  chart  of  their 
brains,  so  that  they  can  see  at  a  glance  just  what 
they  were  made  for,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  choose 
that  profession  which  will  perfectly  harmonize  with 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  their  individual 
"bumps." 

There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  this  theory — ^there 
is  more  or  less,  it  is  said,  in  all  theories — ^but  we  do 
not  believe  there  is  half  enough  to  justify  the  dis- 
satisfaction it  produces  everywhere, — on  the  fiurm, 
in  the  shop,  and  in  the  office. 

To  the  lazy  and  reluctant  plodder  it  may  be  an 
exceedingly  comfortable  reflection  that  his  want  of 
success  is  owing  to  the  &ct  that  he  is  "out  of  his 
element,"  that  he  has  "missed  his  sphere,"  that  he 
was  "made  for  some  other  buriness." 

Very  few,  however,  in  our  opinion,  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  excuse.  We  regard  as  essen- 
tially fikllacious  the  idea  commonly  entertained  by 
farmers,  mechanics  and  others,  that  in  some  other 
sphere  or  vocation  their  pent  up  energies  would 
find  freer  exercise,  and  more  congenial  employ* 
ment. 

"Faithful  over  a  few  things"  is  a  high  test  and 
proof  of  excellence.  And  the  farmer's  boy,  or  the 
farmer  himself,  who  scorns  to  be  energetic,  or  fiuls 
to  be  faithful,  in  what  he  may  deem  a  dull  and 
plodding  business,  would  do  mttch  better,  in  our 
opinion,  to  fear  that  there  is  not  enough  of  him  to 
make  a  man  anywhere,  than  he  does  by  indulging 
the  expectation  that  he  should  manifest  these  qual- 
ities in  some  other  occupation  or  profession.  It 
is  sometimes  said  of  this  dull  preacher,  or  of  that 
stupid  lawyer,  that  a  good  farmer,  or  a  good  me- 
chanic, was  spoiled  when  he  commenced  the  study 
of  his  profession.  We  doubt  it  We  believe  it  is 
the  poor  fiurmer  that  makes  the  poor  preacher,  and 
the  poor  mechanic  that  makes  the  poor  lawyer. 

Washington  was  as  good  a  farmer  as  general 
Napoleon  manifested  the  same  superiority  as  a 
road-maker,  that  he  displayed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Some  men  succeed,  whatever  business  they  en- 
gage in;  others  just  as  surely  fkil,  let  them  try 
what  they  wilL 

An  anecdote,  that  we  have  seen  in  print,  of  the 
celebrated  Billy  Gray,  illustrates  the  truth  of  our 
assertion  that  the  really  energetic,  persevering,  and 
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thoroagh-goiog  individual  will  manifest  these  qual- 
ities in  whatever  business  he  may  be  employed,  and 
in  whatever  position  he  may  be  placed.  As  we  re- 
member the  anecdote  alluded  to,  it  was  as  follows : 
Mr,  Gray  was  severely  lecturing  a  mechanic  who 
had  done  tome  job  for  him,  for  the  poor  manner 
in  which  it  was  executed.  The  mechanic,  who  was 
much  older  than  Mr.  Gray,  at  last  got  vexed,  and 
told  him  he  would  not  stand  such  talk  from  him, 
if  he  was  the  richest;  and  tauntingly  scud,  *^  can 
remember  when  you  were  nothing  but  a  drummer." 
^Very  true,"  said  the  then  rich  merchant}  "but 
didn't  I  drtnn  toett,  eh  ?" 

To  the  same  point,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  written 
some  years  since  by  Hon.  Thurlow  Weed,  of  Alba- 
ny, N.  T.  In  their  younger  days,  these  gentle- 
men worked  together  as  journeymen  printers.  Mr. 
Weed  says :  many  a  hard  *'puir  have  I  had  with 
Mr.  Harper,  who,  on  the  old  hand-press,  was  nev- 
er satisfied  with  lese  that  twelve  "tokens"  a  day — 
eight  being  considered  a  ikir  day's  work.  Mr. 
Weed  also  remarked,  that  while  his  own  earnings, 
and  those  of  his  fellowjoumeymen  generally  slip- 
ped through  the  fingers  about  as  fast  as  they  came 
into  their  hands,  Mr.  Harper  laid  up  his,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  improve  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  for  a  share  in  the  profits  of  business. 

Similar  instances  might  be  adduced  to  any  extent 
But  no  reader  who  is  old  enough  to  have  seen  boys 
grow  up  to  manhood,  none  who  have  read  biogra- 
phy, will  wish  it  to  be  done.  All,  probably,  have 
seen  enough  to  justify  the  adage,  '*A8  the  boy,  so 
the  man."  Every  body  will  readily  call  to  mmd, 
from  his  own  observation,  instances  of  '^natural 
adaptation,"  which  prove  that  one  man  is  adapted 
to  everything,  another  man  to  nothing ;  one  drives, 
die  other  must  be  driven ;  one  is  prompt,  the  oth- 
er slack ;  one  succeeds,  the  other  fails, — place  them 
where  you  may,  or  contrast  them  when  you  wilL 

I(  then,  the  elements  of  success  and  of  fidluie 
exist  rather  in  the  man  than  in  his  position,  may 
we  not  question  the  correctness  of  the  common  idea 
that  the  farm  is  no  place  for  "geniuses,"  and  that  a 
boy  ought  to  leave  it,  at  once,  for  the  study  of 
mi^oine,  if  he  manifests  a  little  unusual  interest 
in  the  growth  or  qualities  of  plants  and  herbs ;  or 
for  a  mechanical  trade,  if  he  shows  some  ingenuity 
in  the  use  of  tools;  or  for  the  lawyer's  office,  if  he 
loves  to  dispute,  and  prefers  talking  politics  to  hoe- 
ing com ;  or  for  the  store  or  pedler*s  cart,  if  he  is 
lucky  in  trading  marbles,  pen-knives,  or  watches. 

For  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  these  "natur- 
al adaptations,"  we  believe  the  farm  is  much  better 
fitted  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be ;  and  we 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  their  indul- 
gence may  be  found  in  the  study  of  such  subjects 
as  the  habits  of  insects ;  the  variety  and  character 


gy;  the  principles  of  trade  and  of  government, 
even,  without  necessarily  excluding  the  student 
from  participation  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 

But  we  have  written  enough  for  this  time ;  and 
will  conclude  with  an  illustration,  which  came  un- 
der our  notice  in  one  of  our  tours  last  summer,  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  farm  to  the  exercise  and  dis- 
play of  mechanical  taste  and  skilL 

We  allude  to  a  farmer  whom  we  vidted,  in  one 
of  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Vermont.  Although  oii^ 
cumstances  compelled  him  to  remain  with  his  fa- 
ther on  the  farm  until  "of  age,"  his  inclinations 
were  so  decidedly  to  mechanical  business  that  he 
went  into  a  shop  immediately  after  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old.  He  worked  at  Ids  trade  some  t6n 
years,  when,  finding  his  health  to  suffer  from  coti- 
finement,  he  purchased  a  farm,  and  soon  regained 
his  health.  We  found  everything  about  the  prem- 
ises in  complete  order.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  any 
parlor  in  the  land  could  furnish,  to  our  eye,  at  least, 
a  better  display  of  mechanical  skill  than  this  farm 
did.  Most  of  the  buildings  had  been  constructed, 
and  all  repaired,  by  the  hand  of  the  proprietor ; 
the  fences  were  erect ;  the  posts  stood  perpendic- 
ularly upright ;  every  gate  about  the  fields  and 
yards,  every  door  about  the  bams  and  sheds, 
opened  easily,  and  closed  with  a  "click,"  which 
showed  that  the  latch  knew  its  duty,  and  that  there 
was  no  need  of  going  back  to  see  that  all  was  fast ; 
wood  and  chips,  carts  and  plows,  were  safoly  housed ; 
the  little  walled  dairy,  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter,  and  always  sweet  and  airy,  built  against  the 
hill  that  flanked  the  rear  of  the  house ;  the  gar- 
den, with  its  simple  apparatus  for  irrigation ;  the 
fruit  and  shade  trees,  vines  and  shrabbery;  the 
stables,  pig-pens,  sheep-sheds,  and  shelter  for  ma- 
nure ;  the  conveniences  for  cooking  swill  and  fbr 
feeding  stock; — each  separately, or  all  together, 
showed  conclusively  to  our  mind  that  the  skill  of  the 
mechanic  may  find  its  vocation  upon  the  farm,  aa 
well  as  in  the  shop,  and  that  the  possession  of  a 
little  ingenuity  Is  a  poor  excuse  for  leaving  the 
hnxu 

The  same  might  be  said  of  many  other  supposed 
adaptations,  but  we  have  not  room  now. 


A  State  Aobicultctral  Fair  in  Boston. — ^At 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
Westboro'  on  the  first  of  April,  Gov.  Gardner  in 
the  chair,  it  was  agreed  that  a  State  Agricultural 
Fair  should  be  held  on  the  20th,  21st,  22d  and 
23d  days  of  October  next,  and  that  the  place 
should  be  the  agricultural  grounds  in  Boston,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  guarantee  fund  is  secured.  The 
following  is  the  committee  of  arrangements: — 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  Samuel  Chan- 
dler, of  Lexington,  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton, 


George  Marston,  of  Barnstable,  Wm.  G.  Lewis,  of 
of  grasses  and  other  vegetables ;  animal  physiolo-JFramingham,  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury, 
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Thomas  J.  Field,  of  Northfield.  We  learn  that 
the  requisite  guarantee  fund  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed, and  that  the  '* Agricultural  Grounds"  pre- 
pared for  the  late  National  Exhibition  have  been 
secured  for  the  proposed  &ir. 


Pot  ike  Ntw  England  Farmtr. 

PABHEB8*  DAUGHTEBS. 

Mb.  Editor  :— -I  take  my  pen  in  hand,  and  with 
my  hat  under  my  elbow,  (making  my  manners,  of 
coarse,)  attempt  a  feeble  answer  to  some  of  the 
questions  of  your  fair  correspondent  who  asks, 
**  What  shall  the  farmers'  daughters  do  P**  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  touch  indiTidual  cases,  but  simply 
to  offer  some  eeneral  remarks  which  will  apply  to 
farmers'  dauffhters  and  may  apply  to  others.  In 
reply,  then,  I  would  say,  there  is  a  field  of  labor 
open  for  all  the  daughters,  as  well  as  the  sons  of 
mankind.  It  is  evident  you  should  do  something, 
no  matter  whether  of  mental  or  physical  labor — 
drones  make  no  honey — ^but  you  say  the  occupa- 
tions proper  for  females  to  engage  in  are  few;  true 
— but  they  are,  nevertheless,  remunerative. 

Suppose  you  learn  a  trade,  say  that  of  dress- 
makinff  or  tailoring ;  after  serving  a  few  months, 
you  wul  find  ready  employment  and  good  wages. 
After  becoming  weary  with  stitching,  with  the  sur- 
plus picayunes  in  your  pocket,  go  home  and  assist 
your  mother  in  the  dairy-room,  while  your  sister 

g>es  to  take  your  place  in  the  stitching  department 
y  this  change,  with  proper  care,  you  will  avoid 
the  evil  consequences  of  habitual  sitting,  so  fatal  to 
seamstresses.  Another  consideration  is,  pur  trade 
will  be  no  disadvantage  to  you  in  after  life,  wheth- 
er your  lot  be  cast  among  the  lonely  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains,  or  should  you  figure  among  the 
fashionables  of  Broadway. 

Another  branch  of  industry  is  now  open  and  is 
nearly  monopolized  by  females;  I  mean  school- 
teaching  ;  the  wages  of  female  teachers  are  now 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  males  were  fifteen  years 
affo.  It  is  no  insurmountable  undertaking  to  qual- 
ify yourself  for  teaching  a  district  school,  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  will  afford  you  not  only 
the  surplus  funds,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  con- 
sideration, but  you  will  have  the  . 

^'DellghiAil  tMk  to  rear  the  tender  tbooght. 
And  teach  the  jroang  Idea  how  to  Bhoot." 

ft  16  too  common*for  farmers'  daughters  to  grow 
up  young  ladies,  play  the  piano  a  little,  spin  more 
street  yam,  spend  their  fathers'  surplus  funds  for 
fine  clothing,  while  the  mother  acts  the  part  of  a 
Carolina  slave,  and  becomes  waiter  for  all.  I  do 
not  recommend  your  correspondent  to  pursue  the 
ktter  course.  n.  F. 

^10,  March,  1867. 


SUGAB  BEST. 

We  cannot  too  often  or  too  confidently  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  this  excellent  fifld  crop. 
It  is  a  great  yielder,  hardy,  easily  raised,  and  is  su- 
perior, we  think,  to  any  vegetable  grown  for  milch 
cows  and  fiittening  cattle,  especially  when  fed  raw. 
We  have  grown  .arge  quantities  for  oar  own  use 
the  past  seventeen  years,  and  can  therefore  speak  of 
it  practically  and  experimentally.  One  of  our 
neighbors — ^a  lady  farmer — ^informs  us  that  she 
made  thirty  pounds  of  butter  per  week  firom  six 
cows  in  December,  fed  upon  hay  and  sugar  beet. 
She  adds,  that  the  batter  was  fully  equal  to  the 
best  made  in  September  and  October  on  rich  pas- 
ture. 

The  Sugar  Beet  does  best  in  moderately  rich, 
loamy  soil,  but  will  grow  where  any  other  root  does. 
The  seed  should  be  soaked  two  to  four  days  m  tepid 
water  previous  to  planting,  so  as  to  insure  its  ger^ 
mination.  If  planted  without  first  soiddng,  its  shell 
is  so  hard  it  is  a  long  time  terminating.  Hence 
the  ill  success  of  many  who  do  not  take  this  into 
consideration. 

For  field  cultivation  the  rows  shonld  be  three 
feet  apart,  so  as  to  admit  working  easily  with  the 
cultivator  among  the  rows.  The  plants,  when  fin- 
ally thinned  ou^  should  not  stand  nearer  to  each 
other  than  six  inches  in  the  row.  It  can  be  pulled 
and  secured  in  the  fall  the  same  as  turnips. 

The  best  variety  is  the  White  Silesian,  though 
the  French  Yellow  has  been  so  much  improved 
lately,  we  are  informed  it  has  become  nearly  as 
good  as  the  latter.  We  have  never  found  it  to  keep 
so  well. 

The  beet  requires  about  four  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  and  can  be  planted  very  rapidly  in  drills  with 
a  seed-sower,  costing  about  eight  dollars. — w^meri- 
can  t^griculturisi. 


Jibe  Atmospheeig  Hamscer.— The  atmosphe- 
ric hammer  is  an  ingenious  and  useful  invention. 
The  blow  is  struck  prependicularly,  the  handle  of 
the  hammer  forming  a  piston  rod,  playing  into  an 
atmospheric  cylinder  above.  By  a  simple  mechan- 
»sm  01  valves,  pressure  of  air  may  be  applied  to  the 
oammer,  which  will  strike  a  blow  with  the  force  of 
four  hundred  tons,  or  vrith  a  force  only  sufficient 
to  divide  a  pin.  The  blows  may  be  struck  at  various 
distances  above  the  anvil,  and  with  varying  degrees 
of  rapidity. 


For  ik»  New  Snglmtd  Fmrma: 

HUBIATB  OF  LIMB. 

Seeing  in  your  valuable  journal,  some  time  since, 
an  article  wntten  by  a  gentleman  horn  West  Med- 
ford  on  the  Muriate  of  Lime,  and  having  conversed 
with  many  persons'  who  have  used  it  to  great  ad- 
vantage, also  having  examined  the  report  made  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Senate  Document  No.  4» 
and  observing  from  that  report,  pp.  268  and  269, 
the  high  stand  this  composition  or  fertilizer  has  ob- 
ained,  I  have  been  induced  to  add  my  own  experi- 
ence in  its  use,  believing  that  the  public  may  be 
benefited  by  using  this  cheap  and  valuable  fer- 
tilizer. 

In  the  first  place,  I  used  it  upon  a  bank  around 
my  house  whicn  had  become  sod-bound  and  the  grass 
very  thin.  The  Muriate  produced  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect, giving  a  rich  and  close  crop  of  white  clover ; 
it  had  the  same  efiect  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  my 
house )  it  had  also  a  marked  efiect  where  it  was 
put  on  a  part  of  my  pear  trees,  causing  a  growth  of 
about  three  feet  in  one  season,  and  showing  dis- 
tinctly the  effect  in  contrast  with  those  trees  where 
the  article  was  not  used.  I  have  already  ordered 
a  lot  for  the  present  season,  and  if  it  proves  as 
good  as  that  which  was  used  the  past  season,  shall 
consider  it  the  best  manure  that  can  be  used  on  the 
farm.  James  P.  Flint. 

Mtd/ord,  Apnl,  1867. 
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BROADCAST  SOWER. 

The  aboTe  cut  is  a  representation  of  Luce's  Pa- 
tent Broadcast  Sower.  The  action  of  this  Ma- 
chine is  yery  simple,  and  so  well  shown  in  the  en- 
graTing,  that  a  description  is  hardly  necessary. 
Whatever  is  to  be  sown  is  placed  in  the  box  or  hop- 
per on  the  rear  of  the  machinci  and  the  quantity  is 
regulated  at  pleasure  by  the  driver,  by  means  of  a 
rod  under  the  seat,  connecting  with  a  valve  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper,  which  controls  the  supply 
allowed  to  pass  down  into  the  revolving  disks  below. 
The  cogs  on  the  wheels  turn  these  disks  by  a  sim- 
ple connection,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  each  side  being 
independent  of  the  other,  and  are  easily  thrown 
out  of  gear  by  means  of  a  small  rod  not  shown  in 
the  cut,  which  is  operated  by  the  driver.  The  ma- 
chine is  adapted  for  one  or  two  horses,  and  will  sow 
a  breadth  of  wheat  or  rye  of  thirty-two  feet,  as  fast 
as  the  team  will  walk.  Of  lighter  seed  it  will  sow 
a  less  breadth,  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet. 
It  is  also  adapted  for  sowing  lime,  ashes,  plaster, 
guano,  or  any  other  similar  fertilizer,  in  any  desira- 
ble quantity.  For  sale  by  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co., 
QuincyHalL    Price  $50. 


For  ike  New  England  Parmtr, 

KIHG  PHILIP  OR  BROWV  COBH. 

Messes.  Editoes  :— The  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing a  crop  of  potatoes  for  a  dozen  years  past,  ex- 
cites the  inquiry  in  my  mind,  whether  our  labor 
could  not  be  better  disposed  of  than  in  attempting 
to  raise  a  crop  so  liable  to  disappoint  our  expecta- 
tions. Three  years  out  of  the  last  twelve,  my  po- 
tato crops  have  been  nearly  worthless*;  the  last 
autumn  we  put  into  our  cellar  about  100  bushels 
of  as  good  appearing  potatoes  as  commonly  grow 
on  my  soil,  wnich  were  carried  out  of  the  cellar  in 
March,  a  putrid  mass  of  filth,  better  odoulated  to 
breed  the  plague  than  afford  us  any  nourishment 
Two  years  out  of  three,  mv  potatoes  have  proved 
more  or  less  rotten ;  sometimes  they  have  rotted  in 
the  field,  at  others  in  the  oelUir.  I  have  been  think- 
ing whether  it  would  not  be  better,  partially  to 
alNindon  this  system  of  rotten  potato  raising,  and 
apply  our  labor  and  manure  to  our  cornfields;  com 
for  ourselves  or  animals,  is  quite  as  nutritive  and 
wholesome  as  potatoes,  and  a  more  reliable  crop ; 
the  whole  plant  is  useful,  tops,  seed  and  all,  where- 
as if  potatoes  rot,  all  is  lost.  I  am  rather  straying 
from  my  subject,  but  will  relate  my  experience  in 
raising  the  Brown  com. 

In  the  spring  of  1854, 1  received  a  small  parcel 
of  the  King  Philip  or  Brown  com  for  seed,  from 
our  worthy  Secretary,  C.  L.  Flint,  Esq.  I  planted 
it  in  my  garden,  and  it  got  ripe  previous  to  the  se- 
vere drought  of  that  season,  so  that  I  had  a  good 
supply  of  seed  for  a  small  field  the  next  season, 
1855,  but  a  frost  the  last  of  August  diminished  my 
crop  to  some  extent.  The  last  season,  1856,  we 
planted  the  same  field  agcun,  lightly  manured,  and 
a  little  ashes  applied  to  the  hill  previous  to  hoeing, 
and  it  ripened  early,  and  produced  me  the  best  crop 
I  have  had  for  many  years.  On  husking  the  Brown 
com,  we  find  the  ears  of  good  lengui,  the  cobsj 


small,  and  the  kernels  large ;  on  its  being  ground 
and  made  into  bread,  it  appears  more  glutinous,  re- 
sembling wheat  fiour,  than  most  any  of  the  north- 
em  corn.  Some  might  object  to  it  on  account  of 
its  pale  red  color,  but  that  is  but  a  trifling  fault 
agamst  the  advantages  it  has  in  its  large  yield  and 
early  maturity  over  most  other  com ;  it  has  the 
oomoined  advantages  of  the  Canada  and  southern 
corn.  I  think  we  have  two  or  three  favorable  sea- 
sons for  com,  while  we  have  one  for  potatoes;  pay- 
ing a  high  price  for  labor,  to  fill  our  cellars  wiui 
*'rotten  potatoes,''  seems  to  be  a  serious  drawback 
on  the  farmer,  and  when  he  is  called  on  to  pay  his 
taxes,  he  feels  the  deficiency,  and  sees  it  too  at  the 
bottom  of  his  wallet  Cora  has  the  advantage  of 
almost  any  other  kind  of  crop ;  if  the  stocks  and 
husks  are  seasonably  and  carefully  secured,  they 
will  nearly  pay  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  crop 
for  cattle's  food;  they  eat  them  with  the  same  avio- 
ity  that  they  would  the  best  English  hay.  I  think 
rarmers  in  New  England,  who  have  not  tried  it, 
will  do  well  to  plant  the  Brown  com ;  my  experience 
thus  far  goes  in  favor  of  it,  believing  it  to  produce 
a  greater  yield  than  any  variety  I  have  tried  here- 
tofore. Silas  Bbowm. 
A*.  WUndngUm,  April  2,  1857. 


FvrVmlkmEntfimdFamur, 

CX)ST  OP  PEVdHO. 

I  this  morning  saw  a  mechanic  occupied  in  placing 
an  iron  fence  in  front  of  and  about  a  wooden  house 
that  had  been  erected  about  thirty  years,  and  which, 
with  moderate  repair,  will  probably  remam  thirty 
years  more.  The  whole  extent  of  fence  may  be 
200  feet,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  it  would 
cost  between  two  and  three  dollars  per  foot.  I 
asked  what  would  be  the  expense  of  a  fence  made 
of  wood,  that  would  last  as  long  as  the  house ;  he 
said  it  could  be  built  for  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
an  iron  one.  But,  said  he,  the  iron  will  be  cheap- 
est, because  it  will  never  decay.  But  then»  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  fence, 
after  the  house  had  decayed  P  There  is  very  little 
probability  that  another  house  like  the  present  will 
ever  be  erected  there.  Do  we  not  fi^quently  over- 
look in  our  calculations  the  symmetry  of  things, 
and  make  the  parts  disproportionate  with  each 
other? 

If  you  Kie  about  to  erect  a  permanent  monu- 
ment, it  will  be  wise  to  put  a  permanent  fence 
around  it ;  but  if  you  are  erectmg  a  temporary 
building,  let  your  fence  be  of  the  same  character. 

Jlpru  11, 1857.  Obseeveb. 


When  Cobn  Grows. — Dr.  R.  Harrison,  of 
Prince  Qeoige  County,  Va.,  has  taken  pains  to 
make  some  careful  examinations  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er com  grows,  as  is  generally  supposed,  more  at 
night  than  by  day.  August  1,  com  grew  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  five  inches ;  at  night  one  and  a  half, 
and  in  the  day  time  three  and  a  half  inches.  Au- 
gust 2,  it  grew  four  and  seven-eighths  inches ;  at 
night  one  and  seven-eighths,  and  in  the  day  three 
inches.  Several  other  observations  made  at  differ- 
ent times  are  detailed,  with  similar  results. 
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For  fki  New  Sngkmd  Parmer, 

WOBMS  IH  FIGS. 

Mr.  Editob  : — The  economy  of  natare  in  fur- 
nishing a  dwelling-place  for  all  living  things,  is 
most  singularly  dereioppd  in  the  parasites  which  in- 
habit the  intestines  of  other  animals.  Nature  has 
furnished  means  unknown  to  us  for  their  apparent- 
ly spontaneous  generation,  and  when  they  have  ob- 
tained a  lod^ng  place,  for  excessive  multiplication. 
A  rare  specimen  of  this  kind  has  lately  revealed 
some  of  tne  habits  of  a  kind  of  worm,  (the  ^scari* 
dea  lumbricaide8f)  which  ^is  found  without  any  re- 
markable difference  in  man,  the  ox,  the  hog,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  the  horse  family." 

In  the  present  case  it  was  a  pig,  remarkable  for 
Its  &ttening  propensities  without  any  growtii.  The 
pig  was  five  months  old  when  slaughtered,  and  had 
the  bony  structure  of  a  pig  six  or  eight  weeks  old ; 
it  was  with  great  difficultv  he  could  walk,  vet  no 
apparent  disease  was  manitest.  He  appeared  to  be 
fkt,  and  nothmg  but  hu  His  intestines  contained 
an  immense  number  of  worms,  which  had  entirely 
obstructed  the  passage,  so  that  death  would  soon 
have  been  the  result  Two  worms  were  found  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  rest  in  the  small  intestines.  The 
worms  were  from  six  to  eleven  inches  in  length, 
and  were  about  the  size  of  a  pipe  stem  in  the  mid- 
dle. They  tapered  gradually  each  way,  but  the  an- 
terior extremity  much  the  least,  and  were  of  a  dus- 
ky white  color  and  semi-transparent  I  saw  through 
the  skin  some  apparent  thread-like  substance,  and 
on  making  an  incision,  a  new  order  of  things  pre- 
sented itself.  An  abundance  of  thread-like  sub- 
stances of  pure  white  appeared  to  fill  the  internal 
cavity,  around  a  straight  and  milky  white  intestine; 
these,  I  suppose,  were  the  embryo  young,  and  were 
almost  innumerable ;  their  length  it  was  difficult  to 
measure,  on  account  of  their  curled  and  knotted  ap- 
pearance, but  they  were  probably  two  or  three  incn- 
es  long.  On  the  body  of  the  worms  there  was  a 
narrow  bright  red  stripe  on  each  side,  about  one- 
third  the  length  from  the  posterior  extremity.  Now 
the  mvstery  remains  to  be  explained.  How  can  a 
mg  take  on  &t  and  support  such  an  army  of  worms  P 
He  took  but  a  small  quantity  of  food,  and  exercised 
but  little,  breathed  hard  and  was  very  quiet 

Now  the  question  is,  how  did  the  worms  get 
there  P  Cuvier,  in  speaking  of  the  class  ErUoroaa 
says :  '^The  difficultv  of  conceiving  how  they  could 
get  into  places  so  obscure,  and  apparentlv  so  well 

J>rotected,  and  the  &ct  of  their  never  having  been 
bund  alive  except  in  the  interior  of  living  animals, 
caused  it  for  a  long  time  to  be  believed  that  they 
were  products  of  spontaneous  generation.  It  has 
been  found,  .however,  by  actual  observation,  that 
most  of  them  produce  ova  or  living  young  ones,  and 
that  many  of  them  have  the  sexes  in  different  indi- 
viduals. Though  some  of  them  obtain  a  very  large 
size,  we  must  suppose  the  organs  are  exceedbglv 
minute,  and  capable  of  being  transmitted  through 
capillary  vessels  and  apertures  too  small  for  being 
discerned  with  the  naked  eye ;  and  from  the  early 
age  at  which  they  are  found  in  some  animals,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  germs  have  been  in 
these  anterior  to  their  birth,  though  how  transmit- 
ted through  the  placental  decidua  is,  and  probably 
must  remain,  an  unexplained  and  unexpkinable 
mystery."  D.  Buckland. 

Brandon,  VI,  March,  24, 1857. 


For  tik«  JVew  XngUmd  Farmer. 

WOOD  AHU  STEEL  FOR  PLOWS. 

In  the  account  of  the  Legislative  discussion  of 
the  modern  improvements,  in  the  structure  and  use 
of  &rm  implements  it  appears  that  some  gentle- 
men advocated  the  use  of  wood,  arguing  that  a  sled 
shod  with  wood  would  operate  with  less  friction 
than  steel  in  the  same  position.  Such  arguments 
seem  strange,  to  say  the  least,  coming  from  those 
in  such  elevated  positions.  It  was  argued  that 
there  had  been  no  essential  improvement  in  the 
structure  of  the  plow  since  the  short,  cast-iron  plow 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  western  New  York ; 
but  the  same  person  admitted  that  he  had  never 
known  his  land  to  be  left  in  so  ffood  condition,  as 
after  the  use  of  the  Michigan  double  plow.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  universal  assent  to  the  superiority 
of  this  plow,  where  it  can  be  used ;  and  wnere  the 
stones  are  so  plenty  as  to  forbid  its  use,,  the  reme- 
dy is  very  easy, — dear  away  the  ttones. 

The  conclusion  of  the  wnole  matter  was,  that 
while  all  other  implements  have  been  improved — 
none  more  so  than  the  plow — ^that  polished  steel  is 
the  best  of  material  to  be  used  in  its  structure. 

March  14,  1857.  •. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

CBANBEBKY  CT7LTUBB. 

Mb.  Editob  :— For  the  benefit  of  one  of  your 
readers,  will  you  insert  the  following  communica- 
tion, and  inform  me  of  the  best  way  of  cultivating 
cranberries.  I  know  of  a  few  acres  of  low  land 
that  can  be  bought  at  a  low  price.  There  is  a 
small  bed  of  cranberries  on  it ;  there  is  a  good 
chance  to  ditch  it  or  flow  it  in  the  spring;  there  is 
water  plenty,  and  with  a  small  expense  I  can  make 
a  good  outlet.  I  have  known  the  owner  to  pick 
some  ten  bushels  a  year  on  the  same.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  best  way  to  kill  the  grass  out  and 
get  the  cranberry  vines  in.       South  Berwick. 

AprU  4,  1857. 

Remabks. — See  Transactions  of  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1855,  for  detailed  ao- 
coimts  of  the  culture  of  the  cranberry. 

DAMPNESS  IN  BBICE  HOUSES. 

We  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged,  if  through  your 
valuable  paper  yon  can  communicate  to  us,  as 
speedily  as  may  be,  some  method  by  which  brick 
houses  can  be  preserved  from  imbibmg  so  much 
moisture  from  the  earth,  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
exceedingly  damp,  musty  and  unwholesome;  I 
mean  those  that  are  built  without  a  stone  founda- 
tion, as  they  used  formerly  to  build  out  in  this 
Western  country ;  and  where  the  atmospere  is  so 
very  humid  as  it  is  here,  it  is  exceedingly  annoying 
and  unprofitable  to  live  in  such  a  house. 

We  thought  that  through  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents you  might  ascertain  what  would  be  a 
good  cement,  for  instance,  to  put  arOund  upon  the 
outside  of  the  building,  say  up  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  that  wouui  be  impervious  to  water  and 
prevent  so  much  absorption.  Or,  if  you  could  make 
any  suggestions  that  would  be  available  in  such 
cases,  they  would  be  very  thankfully  received. 

Joseph  H.  Welles. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  ^prU,  1857. 
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A  MODEL  HEN-HOUSE. 

I  have  had|  as  the  doctors  say,  a  pretty  exten- 
sive run  of  the  hen-fever,  so  that  I  think  I  can  sub- 
mit to  your  correspondent  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
be«t  plans  for  a  hen-house.  My  plan  is  9  feet  high 
on  the  front,  feeing  the  south,  with  3  feet  pitch  to 
the  north — 10  feet  wide — and  27  feet  long — ^roof 
shuigled,  and  battened  on  the  outside — glass  in 
firont  to  suit  fancy — for  roosts,  two-inch  scantlings 
raised  9  feet  from  the  ground,  and  18  inches 
apart ;  for  nests,  boxes  12  inches  (i(^uare,  one  side 
open,  made  in  this  form  so  as  to  whitewash  easUy. 

In  a  house  of  these  dimensions  one  can  keep 
from  fifty  to  seyenty-fiTO  hens.  s. 

Maiden,  ^prU  6, 1857. 

INDIAN  "WHEAT— PINE  STRAW. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  respecting  the 
culdvation  of  Indian  wneatP  Is  it  a  profitable  crop 
for  feeding  swine,  and  if  so,  to  what  xind  of  soil  is 
it  best  adapted  P  Where  can  the  seed  be  obtained, 
and  at  what  price  per  bushel  ? 

Has  Italian  rye  grass  ever  been  tested  in  New 
England  as  a  forage  crop,  and  with  what  success  P 

Browne,  in  his  **Muck  Book,''  recommends  the 
use  of  pine  straw  for  bedding  cattle,  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  manure.  I  suppose  this 
straw  contams  spirits  of  turpentine,  wbich  is  inju- 
rious to  the  growth  of  plants ;  will  the  fermenta- 
tion occasioned  by  mixing  the  straw  with  the  ex- 
crements of  cattle  expel  tne  noxious  quality*  P 

Finally,  the  Mw  England  Farmer  is  doing 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion among  us.  Its  healthful  moral  tone,  its  com- 
pendium of  weekly  news,  and  its  firm  adhesion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  render  it  useful,  attractive  and 
entertainins;.  Moreover,  the  enmvings  are  quite 
a  treat  to  the  young  folks,  from  Morgan  Horse,  Jr. 
down  to  Morris — ^no,  not  that — Chinese  Si^ar 
Plant,  "May  it  live  and  prosper  a  thousand  years." 

Jlmesbwyt  Marth,  1857.  J.  Presset. 

Remabks. — ^The  questions  of  our  correspondent 
are  interesting,  and  we  hope  some  of  our  friends 
will  be  able  to  reply  to  them. 

CEMENT-  ON  WALLS. 

Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
business,  inform  me  if  a  house  walled  up  and  then 
€x>ated  over  with  cement  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  underpinning  rocks  P  From  one  that  I  know  was 
treated  in  this  way  last  fall,  the  cement  has  cleaved 
off  so  as  to  be  useless,  whilst  another  man  informs 
me  that  he  has  had  a  ooatinp^  of  cement  around  his 
chimnejr  for  six  years,  and  it  remains  firm  yet  Is 
this  owmg  to  a  difference  in  preparation  P 

Kennebunk,  March  22, 1857.     A.  A.  Wellb. 

CUBE  FOB  WENS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  saw  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmer  an  inouiry  what  would  cure  wens  on  cattle ; 
and  as  I  have  nad  a  little  experience  in  wens,  I  wiU 
give  my  remedy.  One  year  igo  last  &11, 1  had  a  cow 
which  from  all  appearances  had  a  wen  growing  on 
her  neck ;  I  at  first  administered  a  plaster  of  salt 
and  tar,  and  drew  it  to  a  head,  and  in  the  spring  I 
procured  fresh  green  cicuta  leaves,  and  boiled  them 
up  and  bathed  Uie  wen  in  the  solution,  leaving  the 
leaves  in ;  it  wholly  dried  up  in  four  weeks,  so  that 


she  fittted  sufficiently  for  beef.  I  have  known  others 
in  this  vicinity  to  cure  them  with  the  same  remedy 
and  keep  them  for  years.  Should  you  consider 
this  of  sufficient  worth,  you  are  at  libertv  to  insert 
it  in  your  valuable  paper.  M.  Cf.  Peck. 

West  Cornwall,  VL,  March  30, 1857. 

TEEE  MOBBHX  HOBSB. 

I  noticed  that  a  correspondent  in  your  Decem- 
ber number  gives  a  ^phic  description  of  this 
horse.  He  says,  he  thinks  he  is,  witn  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  his  colts,  the  most  powerful  horse 
that  we  have  any  account  of  in  America. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  this  noble  animal 
not  many  months  since,  and  from  personal  exami- 
nation and  observation,  I  think  your  correspon- 
dent's description  is  just  and  applicable ;  viz.,  that 
not  only  Vermont  but  America  may  well  be  proud 
of  reanng  this  noble  and  powerful  horse.  He  is 
very  dooik  having  the  appearance  of  being  a  pet. 
He  is  a  perfect  model  for  a  draft  horse,  and  was 
used  in  that  capacity  by  his  present  owner,  French 
Morrill,  while  young,  for  a  number  of  years,  until 
his  qualities  as  a  roadster  were  tested.  He  is  now 
used  occasionally  for  draft  and  carriage  purposes, 
but  is  kept  mainly  for  breeding.  His  colts  are  nuf 
merous,  and  sell  very  readily  at  a  high  price.    J. 

JfincheOir,  ^prit,  1857. 

SEED  COBN. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^Will  you  please  to  infbrm  me 
where  I  can  procure  seed  com  which  I  can  rel^ 
upon  P  Also,  your  opinion  of  the  King  Philip  vari- 
ety P  Subscbibeb. 

MUford,  A*.  H.,  1857. 

Remabks. — ^The  best  varieties  of  seed  com  may 
be  found  at  Noubse,  Mason  &  Co.'s  Quincy  Hall, 
Boston,  or  at  Noxtbse  &  Co.'s,  13  Commercial 
Street.  The  King  Philip  com  is  an  excellent  vari* 
ety,  especially  for  the  Northern  States. 

FEAB8  ON  quince  STOCK. 

In  the  Monthly  New  England  Farmer  for  March 
there  is  an  interesting  article  headed  Re-bottom- 
ing Pear  Trees,  which  speaks  of  grafting  the  pear 
on  the  quince.  Would  the  author  of  that  article 
please  to  inform  me  through  the  JV*.  E,  Farmer, 
what  kind  of  quince  he  used.  I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  pear  trees  grafted  on  the  orange  quince,  but 
never  knew  one  to  do  well  more  than  three  years. 
If  there  is  any  kind  of  pear  which  succeeds  well 
on  the  orange  quince,  I  would  like  to  know  it,  and 
should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  any  one  that 
would  inform  me  of  it.  •    B.  A.  O. 

FSiMurg,  Man^  28, 1857. 

HILL  FOB  GBINDING  BONES. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  through  the  columns 
of  the  Farmer,  where  I  can  obtain  a  good  mill  for 
grinding  bones,  the  amount  of  power  required  to 
run  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  P 

J.  H.  MOOBE. 

J^orUihoro\  Worcester  Co.,  Mats,    * 


A  BASCALLY  IMPOSITION. 

For  the  information  of  Mr.  C.  Whiting,  who 
wrote  a  piece  in  the  last  No.  of  your  paper,  headed 
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''A  Rascftlly  ImporitioDy''  I  would  say  that  there  is 
BO  such  firm  in  JBaatport,  Me.,  as  Whitney,  Shaw, 
Lent  &  Howes,  and  no  such  street  as  Main  Street. 
The  principal  businees  street  is  call  Water  Street. 
Boston,  1857.    One  "who  knows  Something. 

UHE  FOB  MANTTEE. 

I  hare  purchased  100  bushels  of  stone  lime  to 
put  on  my  land,  at  25  cts.  per  bushel.  What  1 
wi^  to  know  is,  if  it  will  pay  on  sandy  land,  and  if 
so,  how  is  the  best  way  to  apply  it.  Further,  I  see 
mt  neighbors  hauling  manure  and  putting  it  in  small 

SiJes  in  the  field ;  now  this  is  what  I  would  like  to 
o,  but  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  it  was  a  great 
waste  to  do  so.  Information  on  these  things  will 
gratefully  be  reodved  by  J.  Allaba. 

Fairhavtth  VL,  March  17,  1857. 

Remaeks.-— To  be  of  much  use  lime  must  be 
applied  to  land  that  oontains  considerable  carbona- 
ceous or  vegetable  matter — and  that  is  not  the 
usual  condition  of  sandy  land.  If  you  can  compost 
your  lime  with  good  meadow  muck  or  rich  loam, 
and  apply  that  to  your  sandy  land,  you  will  give  it 
such  a  fertility  as  will  return  you  paying  crops. 

Do  not  imitate  your  neighbors  in  their  practice 
of  dropping  manures  in  small  heaps  to  remain  days 
or  weeks  in  that  condition  in  the  field.  It  is  an  ex- 
travagance that  common  fiurmers  cannot  afford. 
But  more  wisely  drop  and  spread  the  manure  im- 
mediately before  plowing. 

THE  BABX-LOUBB. 

Can  von  tell  me  of  any  wash  or  anything  else 
that  will  kill  the  bark  louse  on  trees,  a  specimen 
of  which  is  enclosed,  without  injuring  the  bark  or 
buds? 

Also,  can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  best  plow  to 
cximpletely  invert  old  ground  and  turn  in  stubble 
or  long  manure  P  Also,  where  it  may  be  obtained, 
and  the  price  P  Please  answer  in  the  next  Fanner, 
and  oblige  A  Subscbibeb. 

Kittery  Point,  1857. 

Remabxs. — ^Whale  oil  soap  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing we  know  of  to  destroy  the  bark  louse. 

If  the  land  is  smooth,  the  double  plow  is  the  best 
fbr  such  purpose.  It  costs  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
dollars.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  patterns  to  be 
found  at  the  agricultural  warehouses,  in  Boston, 
adapted  to  every  soiL 

CABB0T8 — SUGAB  BEETS — GOBN  ON  MEADOW  LAND. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Farmer  I  like  better 
than  any  other.  I  refer  to  "Extracts  and  Replies.'' 
I  have  gleaned  many  a  valuable  hint  from  that 
source ;  shall  I  ask  a  question  or  two  P  Well,  then, 
we,  (myself  and  my  neighbors)  wish  to  know  how 
to  raise  a  good  crop  of  carrots  with  the  least  labor. 
We  believe  in  sugar  beets  for  cows — they  are  bet- 
tar  than  carrots. 

I  have  reclaimed  a  meadow  of  four  acres  by 
draining  and  plowing.  I  find  a  soU  composed  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  mixed  with  the  finer 
portions  of  the  soil  washed  from  the  granite  hills 
around.    Two  acres  have  been  plowed  the  second 


time.  ^  Can  I  get  a  good  crop  of  com  from  it  by 
manuring  in  the  hill  with  guano  P    In  haste, 
Wtare,  JST.  H.  Gbantte  Quill. 

Remabks. — ^We  cannot  say  which  is  the  best 
mode  of  raising  a  crop  of  carrots.  Our  own  prac- 
tice is  to  make  the  land  decidedly  rich  with  good 
composted  bam  manure ;  plow  it  ten  inches  deejp, 
at  least;  pulverize  finely  and  sow  as  early  in  May 
as  the  ground  is  suitable;  rows  sixteen  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  three  to  five  inches 
apart  The  principal  implement  we  use  is  a  wheel 
hoe  costing  about  one  dollar.  With  this,  a  man 
will  perform  as  much  service  as  three  men  will 
with  the  common  hoe.  Under  this  practice  we 
never  fail  to  receive  less  than  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  bushels  per  acre;  and  this  amount 
would  probably  be  considerably  increased  if  the 
land  were  very  highly  manured. 

We  think  favorably  of  the  sugar  beet  fbr  cows  ;• 
but  can  form  no  opinion  from  any  actual  experi* 
ments  whether  they  are  better  than  carrots  or  not. 

We  should  think  your  reclaimed  meadow  land 
better  calculated  for  a  crop  of  potatoes  with  a  little 
guano  in  the  hill,  than  for  com ;  though  you  may 
get  a  good  crop  of  com  on  such  land  for  one  or  two 
years  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

CABBom 

Will  yon  please  inform  me  which  is  the  best  fbr 
feed — ^the  orange  or  white  carrot  P 

A  Subscbibeb. 
Holmes  Hole,  Mass,,  March  6, 1857. 

Reuabes. — ^We  cannot  tell  by  any  experiments 
of  our  own.  The  white  carrot  is  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  the  most  productive,  but  the  orange  the 
most  nutritious.  Both  ought  to  be  universally  cul- 
tivated. ^^ 

dSTEENS. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  you  published 
an  anonymous  article  on  cistems,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  explanation  is  not  definite  enough.  If  the 
author  will  give  the  proportions  of  gravel,  sand 
and  cement,  ne  will  much  oblige  me  and  probably 
others.  H.  Kimball. 

Kaw£lmnk,  AprU  10, 1857. 

^UCKTHOBN  FOB  HEDGES. 

I  noticed,  in  last  week's  Farmer,  some  person 
wished  information  concerning  Buckthorn  hedges, 
&c.  I  would  refer  you  to  an  article  which  I  fumisned 
for  your  paper,  wnich  may  be  found  in  voL  5,  page 
226.  James  F.  C.  Hide. 

NewUm  Centre,  March  31, 1857. 

PLUM  TBEES. 

A  correspondent,  '*S.  T.  B.,"  says  he  finds  that 
by  smoking  his  plum  trees  with  old  shoes,  when 
they  are  in  blossom  and  while  the  dew  is  on  them, 
some  half-a-dozen  times,  the  young  fruit  is  prevent- 
ed from  falling  ofEl 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTEB  FROM  MR.  FREHCH. 

A  Wftlk  over  the  Farm— Protection  of  Vines  In  Winter^ Win- 
ter-Eilling  of  Trees— Dr&lnlng  a  Bftm-CelIar->Dniining 
with  Tiles— Birds  and  Flowers. 

ExeUr,  JV.  fll,  ^prU  6, 1867. 
My  Deab  Bbown  : — I  had  fondly  hoped  that 
at  about  this  time  I  might  haye  the  pleasure  of  a 
walk  with  you  over  my  homestead,  and  a  talk 
about  the  many  little  matters  that  meet  the  eye, 
and  afford  subject  for  conyersation,  in  a  stroll  over 
the  farm  in  the  spring  time.  But  "the  cares  of  the 
world,"  in  the  form  of  long  and  wearisome  terms  of 
the  courts,  have  for  weeks  kept  me  away  from  my 
home ;  and  after  a  glance  of  a  single  day,  at  what 
the  winter  has  been  doing  for  me,  my  labors  must 
be  resumed.  But  one  sees  a  great  deal  in  a  single 
day,  and  the  memory  of  pleasant  scenes,  like  the 
fight-pictures  of  friends,  which  are  painted  in  an 
instant  by  the  daguerreotype,  may  be  carried  away 
with  us,  and  contemplated  at  our  leisure.  And  so, 
the  pleasures  of  our  home,  or  of  a  moment,  even, 
may  be  repeated,  like  reflections  of  the  person  in 
opposite  mirrors,  till  one  is  multiplied  into  many. 
Time  is  measured  only  by  consciousness.  A  dream- 
less sleep,  though  for  twenty  years,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle's,  is  to  the  sleeper  only  an  instant ;  while 
the  short  dream  of  Shakespeare's  Richard,  bringing 
before  him  in  rapid  review  the  ghosts  of  his  mur- 
dered victims,  is  a  life-time  of  remorse  and  terror, 
and  he  cries  out, 

**Uj  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongaei» 
And  every  tongae  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
All  several  sins,  all  nsed  in  each  degree. 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all— guilty !  gnllty ! 
I  shall  despair.    There  is  no  creature  loves  me. 
And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  will  pltj  me.*' 

The  pleasure  of  life  depends  far  less  on  the  pres- 
ent than  on  the  past  and  future.  As  in  a  star-lit 
night,  only  the  points  of  light  attract  our  notice,  in 
all  the  broad  expanse  of  the  heavens,  so  memory 
fixes  her  gaze  upon  the  scattered  '^lights  of  other 
days,"  the  moments  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  burnt  into 
the  soul,  while  hope  bends  earnestly  forward,  wait- 
ing amid  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  midnight,  for 
the  dawning  of  the  future  light 

This  bright  spring  morning  I  have  upon  my  fiirm ; 
1  will  imagine  you  here  with  me,  and  we,  with  our 
long  boots  on,  ready  for  a  ramble  over  the  fifty 
acres,  which  are  more  to  me  than  a  whole  prairie  of 
government  land  at  the  West.  I  shall  have  to  do 
most  of  the  talking.  It  is  a  great  gift  to  talk  well, 
though  a  more  rare  accomplishment  to  listen  well. 
Perhaps  you  will  listen  better  than  usual,  this 
time!  There,  look  at  those  honeysuckles  and 
climbing  roses,  taken  down  f^m  the  pillars  and 
comers  of  the  house  last  autumn,  laid  close  to  the 
wall,  and  covered  with  white  pine  boughs.  It  is 
hardly  time  yet  to  uncover  tiiem  tor  the  season, 
but  we  may  examine  them.    Not  the  smallest  twig 


has  suffered  by  the  winter,  although  the  thermom- 
eter on  that  post  went  thirty-six  degrees  below  k* 
ro.  All  the  mats  that  can  be  wrapped  round  a 
vine  of  any  kind,  are  not  worth  half  so  much  for 
protection,  as  a  few  pine  bushes,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  laying  the  vines  down  upon  the  warm 
bosom  of  mother  earth.  The  roses  on  the  terrace, 
entirely  exposed  to  ''the  peltings  of  the  pitiless 
storm,"  have  suffered  no  more  than  usual,  al^ongh 
the  cold  has  been  unusually  intense.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  cold  merely  that  winter-kills.  It 
is  the  want  of  preparation  for  it.  A  man  who  goes 
from  a  hot  room  into  the  winter  air  may  take  cold 
in  a  few  moments,  while  he  might,  with  little  dan- 
ger, have  been  exposed  to  the  same  atmosphere 
had  he  not  been  previously  over-heated.  That 
may  do  for  illustration,  but  that  is  not  exactly  the 
solution  of  the  mystery ;  it  is  not  intense  oold, 
merely,  nor  is  it  sudden  change  merely  from  heat 
to  cold,  that  explains  winter-killbg.  It  is  not  a 
mechanical  rupture  of  the  sap  vessels  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  sap  by  crystaUsation  in  freezing.  That 
may  account  for  frost  cracks,  but  not  for  the  worse 
injury  in  question.  Trees  are  winter-killed  by  a 
chetmeal  change  of  the  sap^  which  occurs  by  the  ef« 
feet  of  the  early  frosts,  I  think,  which  find  the  sap 
imperfectly  elaborated,  and  usually  on  sandy,  but 
not  dry  soil,  where  the  trees  grow  late,  or  on  in- 
sufficiently drained  land  of  any  kind.  ^ 

I  have  had  a  sad  experience  with  regard  to  winter- 
killing. I  did  not  ascertain  till  I  had  worked  this  farm 
some  years,  how  near  to  the  surface  the  water  is  i 
but  it  is  no  new  thing  for  a  man  not  to  learn  how 
to  live  till  his  life  has  been  ht  spent. 

Here  are  some  two  or  three  acres  of  grass,  sowed, 
a  part  on  the  25th  of  last  July,  and  a  part  on  the 
17th  of  August,  and  there  is  another  acre  sowed  on 
the  4th  of  September  last,  with  grass  seed.  It  was 
all  mowed  last  year,  and  immediately  after  haying, 
plowed  with  a  double  plow,  harrowed  with  the 
good  old  horse  Olympus,  alone,  covered  with  a 
good  dressing  of  compost,  with  fifty  bushels  of 
leached  ashes  added,  and  again  harrowed  and 
rolled.  You  see  it  looks  green  and  even,  and  is 
not  winter^killed.  The  clover  sowed  in  August, 
has  come  out  of  the  snow  covering  green  and  live- 
ly. I  sowed  none  on  the  last  acre,  for  it  usually 
winter-kills  if  sowed  as  late  as  September.  I  sowed 
turnip  seed  with  the  grass,  but  the  land  was  not 
dry  enough  for  a  good  crop,  though  I  gathered 
more  than  a  hundred  bushels,  at  no  cost  but  for  the 
seed.  Turnips  sowed  on  the  dryest  part  of  the 
land,  on  the  17th  of  August,  attained  a  fair  size. 

And  there  is  an  outlet  of  one  of  my  tile  drains. 
You  know  draining  with  tiles  is  my  particular  weak- 
ness, just  now.  You  see  how  the  water  pours  out 
there.  It  has  not  ceased  a  moment  to  run  as  much 
as  would  half  fill  a  two  inch  tile,  since  it  was  laid* 
The  main  object  in  view  was  to  dry  my  bam  cel^ 
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lar,  which  was  so  wet  last  year  that  it  was  nearly 
useless.  The  water  used  to  come  through  the  back 
waU,  BO  that  in  the  winter  before  last,  the  doors 
having  got  frozen  open,  the  ice  formed  a  foot  or 
two  thick  on  the  cellar  bottom. 

To  cure  that  difficulty,  we  commenced  at  the  ri- 
ver, and  opened  a  drain  to  the  corner  of  the  bam, 
then  round  the  outside  of  the  bam,  on  the  upper 
side  about  four  feet  from  the  cellar  wall,  eight  feet 
deep,  or  a  little  below  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  The 
water  came  in  abundantly  at  about  four  or  five  feet 
deep  where  we  struck  Uie  clay,  ranning  of  course 
on  the  day.  In  the  bottom  of  this  eight-foot  ditch, 
we  laid  one  course  of  two  inch  drain  tiles,  covered 
them  with  tan  bark,  filled  the  trench  with  sand  till 
we  reached  above  the  clay  stratum,  and  put  the  clay 
on  top.  From  that  day  to  this,  not  a  drop  of  water, 
I  think,  has  crossed  that  drain.  It  runs  on  the  clay 
till  it  finds  the  sand,  settles  down  at  once  into  the 
tiles,  and  so  goes  to  the  river.  The  tiles  were  laid 
as  dose  as  possible  end  to  end,  the  first  one  resting 
against  a  brick.  The  oft  repeated  question,  "How 
does  the  water  get  into  the  tiles'  P*'  finds  at  least  a 
practical  answer  here. 

And  here  is  my  drained  land.  On  that  side  hill, 
I  planted  potatoes  on  the  dth  and  6th  of  June  last 
year.  The  sdl  was  then  too  wet  to  plant,  even 
miry  in  spots.  It  was  wet  all  the  season,  and  I 
dug  perhaps  sixty  bushels  of  potatoes  from  an  acre. 
In  the  autumn  we  put  in  three  parallel  drains  up 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  fifty  feet  apart,  three  feet  deep, 
except  on  the  top  of  the  hilL 

There  was  an  old  brush  dram  laid  six  years  ago, 
five  feet  deep,  across  the  slope,  which  dried  the  land 
below  it  to  some  extent,  but  it  discharged  its  water 
on  the  side-hill,  and  drowned  the  land  below  the 
outlet.  I  found  that  I  had  changed  the  place,  but 
kept  the  pain.  The  water  might  as  well  have  come 
out  higher  up,  as  down  there.  I  therefore  went 
deep  enough  through  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  cut  off 
the  brush  drain  from  five  to  six  feet  We  laid  the 
three  parallel  drains  with  two  inch  tiles,  and  laid  a 
main  drain  at  right  angles  with  them  at  the  foot, 
with  three  inch  tiles,  and  from  the  hour  when  the 
job  was  completed,  the  water  has  poured  forth  in  a 
large  stream,  sometimes,  after  a  storm,  nearly  filling 
the  three  inch  outlet.  And  now  we  are  on  the 
drained  land,  where  it  was  wet  in  dog  days  last  year. 
It  was  plowed  in  November  after  it  was  drained. 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  visible,  even  on  the  flat 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  it  stood  in  large  pools 
last  June,  and  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  plow  this 
very  day.  We  have  gained  two  months  time  to 
work  on  it,  if  nothing  more.  I  intend  it  shall  be 
manured  this  week,  and  that  the  manure  fh)m  the 
cellar  shall  be  spread  and  plowed  in,  and  then  we 
will  see  whether  land  thus  drained  will  stand  a 
drought.  If  I  could  subsoil  it,  I  should  feel  safe  on 
that  point,  but  there  are  so  many  roots  of  those 


white  oaks  and  maples  which  were  cut  out  last  fall, 
that  I  must  postpone  the  subsoiling  till  another  sea- 
son. 

I  have  faith  that  thorough  draining  will  work  al- 
most a  revolution  in  our  fiirming.  Though  there 
is  much  land  that  does  not  require  it,  yet  much  of 
our  most  convenient  land  that  is  nearly  worthless 
now,  may  be  transformed  by  this  process  into  the 
best  tillage.  If  I  visit  Europe,  as  I  hope  to  do  this 
summer,  I  shall  learn  something  about  draining,  I 
trust,  that  may  profit  my  own  country.  If  I  could 
have  you  to  talk  with,  as  I  wander  over  foreign 
lands,  it  would  be  an  additional  pleasure.  How 
much  one  talks  daily,  when  with  his  friends.  We 
have  hardly  commenced  our  walk,  and  yet  how  the , 
conversation,  which  like  the  Irishman's  reciprocity, 
is  all  on  one  side,  does  spread  out  on  paper. 

Let  us  go  into  the  woods,  and  find  a  few  May«- 
fiowers,  which  are  just  beginning  to  open,  and  hear 
the  blue-birds  and  robins  rejoice  that  winter  is  over. 
By  the  way,  I  want  to  hear  a  nightingale  and  a  sky- 
lark sing  when  I  get  to  England.  There  are  no 
May-flowers  there,  I  believe,  but  I  shall  try  to  car* 
ry  a  bouquet  of  them.  They,  like  all  that  is  sweet 
and  beautiful,  are  short-lived  and  perishable,  but 
perhaps  I  may,  by  the  help  of  steam,  show  an  An^ 
erican  flower  to  some  friend  there. 

I  hope  to  write  you  again  before  I  leave,  which  I 
expect  may  be  about  the  first  of  May.  In  the  mean 
time,  success  to  the  Farmer  and  its  cause. 

Your  Friend,  H.  F.  Fkencb. 


XT.  8.  AOBICVLTTTBAL  SOOIETT. 

A  meeting  of  the  Implement  Committee  of  iHe 
National  Society  was  recently  held  at  New  York, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  summer  trial  of  reap- 
ers and  mowers,  and  the  grand  exhibition  at  Louw* 
ville,  Ky.,  were  completed.  Hon.  Henry  Wagei^ 
of  Rome,  New  York,  formerly  President  of  U)e 
New  York  State  Sodety,  was  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  found,  on  reference  to  the  appointments 
for  the  reaping  trials  of  the  great  Western  States^ 
that  the  United  States  Sodety  could  not  hold  thiii 
trial  in  that  section  of  the  country,  as  they  had  al 
first  dedded  to  do,  without  conflicting  with  the  ai^ 
rangements  of  the  local  Sodeties ;  and  they  have» 
therefore,  selected  this  State  as  the  next  best  looaK 
ity ;  or,  if  this  should  not  be  found  practicable,  will 
go  to  Delaware.  The  Secretarv  of  the  Committee 
will  go  to  Western  New  York  to  look  out  for  a 
suitable  fleld,  and  make  the  local  arrangements. 

A  thorough-going  practical  mechanic,  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Holmes,  of  Ohio,  has  been  engaged  to  supenn* 
tend  the  two  trials  and  carry  out  the  details,  so  as 
to  secure  a  thorough  and  equitable  examination  of 
the  working  qualities  of  the  various  machines. 

The  Society  have  dedded  to  offer  a  Grand  Gold 
Medal  of  Honor  fbr  articles  of  the  greatest  impoi^ 
tanoe  to  the  farmer  ,*  one  fbr  the  machine  which 
shall,  in  the  most  thorough  manner  and  with  the 
greatest  saving  of  time  and  labor,  accomplish  the 
disintegration  of  the  soil — ^performing  the  labor  of 
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th«  plow  i  another  for  the  best  motive  ponei  for 
&nniiBe;  another,  for  the  most  important  iaveD- 
tion  relating  to  agriculture,  patented  iritbiD  the  jfiBt 
two  jears.  This  Grand  Medal  will  be  superior  " 
anything  heretofore  made  in  thi£  countiy,  and, 
it  will  oal^  be  awarded  after  the  strictest  examina- 
tion and  most  careful  deliberation,  it  will  be  a  priie 
worth  seeking. 

A  grand  gold  medal,  valued  at  SlTfi,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  mcoeufiil  machines  at  the  reaper 
and  mower  trial. 

The  United  States  Bodet;  intend  that  their  ded- 
sion  on  the  meriu  of  any  machine  or  improvement 
offered  at  their.Fair,  shall  be  made  under  ever?  side- 
guard  as  to  competency  of  judns,  feir  trial  of  qual- 
ities and  strict  impartiality )  and  under  moh  drcum- 
stances  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  advanU- 
^us  to  mtmu&ctvrers  and  formers.  AJl  applica- 
tions for  entry  at  either  trial  should  be  made  to  H. 
S.  Olcott,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  and 
will  forward  a  hat  of  regulations  and  premiums  to 
applioanta.  Hit  address  u  American  Institate,  New 
York  dty.      ^^ 

Ar  Ui  JVw  Sn^oBd  Knur. 

BBEDUSO  BHUBABB. 

I  lact  year  purchased  in  Boston  Market,  of  Da- 
vid Hill,  and  Highland,  Mackintosh  &  Co.,  about 
fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  Tictoris,  Downing'sCaUossal 
and  'Wilder's  Seedling  Rhubarb,  and  set  the  difier- 
ent  kinds  nde  bv  ude  on  rather  light,  sandy  soil, 
which  waa  not  rich.  It  wai  set  about  the  let  of 
June,  the  roots  beinc  cut  into  small  pieces  |  they 
■II  grew  well,and  diamuch  better  than  I  expected, 
under  the  circamstanoes — each  kind  producing 
eingle  stems  weighing  one  pound  each,  I 
weU  pleased  with  it  that  I  have  seen  fit  to 
mend  it  verr  highly,  and  conmder  it  wort  . 
much  more  than  all  the  kinda  that  I  had  aver  seen 
before. 

I  find  that  there  are  many  farmers  who  think 
that  aeedlings  raised  from  these  kinds  wil!  be  like 
th«  original,  bat  my  experience  proves  otherwise, 
OS  I  have  raised  thoosands  from  other  kinds,  and 
never  yet  got  one  that  was  worth  one  cent.  I 
would  aa  soon  think  of  r^ung  Baldwin  apples  or 
Benlett  pears  from  the  seed  of  thoso  fruiU,  aatc 
raise  Victoria  Rhubarb  seed.  I  mention  this,  as  1 
have  beard  several  persons  boasting  how  cheap 
and  easy  they  had  got  the  new  kinofi — that  they 
wfire  not  going  to  pay  60  cents  per  root  when  the; 
oould  raise  them  from  seed  for  less  than  3  cents. 

Now,  all  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  hope  that 
they  will  succeed  better  than  I  did,  and  learn  soon- 
er that  a  really  good  seedling  rhubarb  plant  is  as 
great  a  rarity  aa  aConoordgrape  or  a  Hovey'i 
•eedling  strawberry.  B  "  " 


worthy  of  reproduction.  After  stating  that  they 
have  cultivated  it  some  years  with  much  success, 
they  remark  :  'The  quantity  of  sugar  its  juice  con- 
tains is  very  important,  but  il$  produce  in  aloAol 
it  HtU  more  tmporlanl,  and  it  would  perhaps  prove 
advantageous  to  use  it  in  the  latter  way.." 


Thb  CmHBSE  Sdoab  Cake.— In  the  present 

excitement  upon  the  subject  of  cultivating  the 
'^olcus  saeearatus,"  every  item  of  mformstion 
upon  its  character  and  qualities  is  greedily  sought 
by  readers  and  gladly  furnished  by  editors.  In  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Vilmourin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  to  the  editors  of  the  California  farmer,  we 
find  some  lemaiks  on  this  plant  that  we  deem 


SA8PBEBBIBS. 

Among  DOT  smaller  fruits,  the  Raspberry  holds  « 
high,  if  not  the  highest  rank.  Ripening  immedi- 
itely  after  the  strawberry,  and  when  other  fhiit  is 
carce,it  usually  commands  a  high  price  b  the 
□arket.  By  very  many  persons  it  is  considered  as 
far  superior  to  the  strawberry,  and  its  pleasant  fla- 
and  cool,  re&eshing  taste,  render  it  a  favorite 
fruit. 

The  plants  grow  very  rapidly  and  are  easy  ofoul- 
Uvation.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  a  rich,  deep, 
rather  moist,  sandy  loam.  Libersl  manuring  and 
gh  cultivation  will  not  be  wasted  on  them. 
We  present  a  few  of  the  older  varietie^  as  des- 
cribed by  Cole.  Several  new  varieties  have  been 
introduced  within  a  few  years,  some  of  which  prom- 
ise well.  Among  those  beat  know  and  generally 
approved  are. 

Red  Antwerp,  Aino  Sed  Atdvserp,  7Vue  Rtd 
AidiBtrp.  Large ;  conical )  dull  rea ;  flesh  firm, 
,  with  a  fine,  sweet,  high  flavor,  July  13 
uies  tolerablf  strong,  pale  brown  j  leaves 
large.  There  is  a  small  Red  Antwerp  cultivated  id 
this  cooutry,  much  inferior  to  the  New  or  True. 


SBi  Attierrp. 


faitdf. 


Fabtoltp.  Very  large  i  oval-conical ;  bright  pu^ 
)>lisb  red  ;  tender,  veryrich  and  high  flavor;  same 
time  as  Red  Antwerp;  continues  long  in  sucoe»- 
sion.  Canes  stout,  upright,  and  branching,  with 
strong  spinea. 

FltAN<X»iiA.  Very  large;  oV 
tuse  conical ;  bright  purplish 
red;  fleshfirm,ofarich, brisk, 
acid  flavor,  more  tart  than  Red 
Antwerp;  superior  for  pre- 
serves. July  25  to  August  10. 
Adapted  to  northern  culture, 
being  more  har^  than  most 
foreign  kinds,  (^nes  strong, 
spreading,  brownish,  with  a  few 
stont  spines;  leaves  long, nap- 
row,  deep  green. 
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far  IM  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

HTTBIATE  OF  UXE. 

Mb.  Editor  : — In  your  paper  of  the  11th  inst, 
I  obserred  an  article  headed  "Muriate  of  Lime," 
by  P.  W.  Lothrop,  of  West  Medford.  This  is  the 
second  time  I  haye  been  the  subject  of  the  gentle- 
man's notice  in  this  vay»  upon  the  subject  of  the 
fertilixer  inyented  bv  me;  the  first  attack  was 
made  in  December  last,  which  was  replied  to  by 
me  oh  the  3d  of  January. 

The  party  haying  been  answered  in  that  case,  he 
waits  oyer  three  months,  and  just  at  the  time  my 
Bprinjf  sales  commence,  eyidently  in  a  spirit  .of  re- 
taliation, oomes  out  with  the  second  attack,  doubt- 
less with  the  intention  of  injuring  my  salesj  or  hop- 
ing from  the  loDff  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
oince  my  reply,  that  his  readers  may  haye  forgotten 
thegist of  the  argument. 

ae  says  he  haa  seen  no  direction  showing  how  it 
should  he  used,  when,  in  fiict,  he  alludes  to  my  cir- 
cular, which  states  expressly  that  it  should  be 
mixed  with  meadow  miuf,  or  with  composted  ma- 
nure, at  the  rate  of  four  barrels  to  the  cord,  and 
should  remain  from  three  to  six  weeks  before  us- 
ing. Eyery  (^ood)  farmer  should  know  that  an 
article  strong  m  alkaline  salts,  should  not  be  put 
in  direct  contact  with  the  seed. 

He  also  comments  yery  sarcasiicaUy  upon  my 
statement  that  a  "cloud  of  witnesses^  could  be 
produced,  showing  the  beneficial*  effect  of  the  Mu- 
riate. Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  obtrude  myself 
upon  the  public  in  this  case,  but  am  obliged  so  to 
do,  in  sel^defence,  by  this  direct  attack ;  I  have  no 
reason  to  expect  any  fayor  from  the  public  in  this 
case,  oyer  and  aboye  what  the  merits  of  the  Muriate 
may  deserye  as  a  fertilizer. 

This  article  was  used  at  the  "State  Farm  at  West- 
boro',"  the  last  season,  under  the  direction  of  the 
"Board  of  Agriculture,"  and,  as  is  well  known,  this 
committee  is  not  only  a  large  one,  but  composed 
of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  State, 
in  the  department  of  agriculture.  Their  article  on 
Fertilizers  sippears  on  pages  266  and  269  of  their 
report,  made  and  to  be  distributed  on  the  first  of 
May  (10,000  copies)  by  the  Secretary  {^f  the  Board. 

I  haye  also  receiyed  letters  commendatory  of  the 
article,  from  the  following  distinguished  persons : 
Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  of  West  Brookfield,  William 
Whiting  Esq.,  of  lioxbury,  W.F.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  of 
Orafton,  and  as  many  other  letters  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, as  would  fill  all  the  columns  of  your  journal, 
if  printed  at  once ;  and  with  the  authority  m  most 
cases  to  publish  them  if  I  wished  so  to  do. 

I  will  also  state  in  this  connection,  that  I  haye 
letters  which  I  should  be  happy  to  show  to  any 
gentlemen  that  will  do  me  the  nonor  to  call  upon 
me  at  my  office.  No.  70  State  Street.  I  would 
also  state  that  in  one  case,  wh^e  an  article  was 
published  on  "Crops  and  Fertilizers,"  in  your  jour- 
nals, the  writer  saye  his  experience,  in  the  use  of 
the  "Muriate  oi  Lime,"  showing  its  disastrous  ef- 
fects upon  crops ;  the  inference  to  be  drawn  was 
that  it  was  the  article  named  by  me,  but  upon  find- 
ing who  the  writer  was,  I  wrote  to  him  upon  the 
subject,  and  you  know.  Sir,  from  his  answer  shown 
to  you  by  me,  that  the  article  to  which  he  alluded 
was  acknowledged  to  be  made  by  himself;  and  he 
stated  in  his  reply  that  the  article  which  I  called 
Muriate  of  Lime,  he  had  used  to  great  advantage, 
and  it  had  produced  a  wonderfuiefiect  on  some 


plants,  and  he  intended  to  use  more  of  it  (Comment 
upon  the  fairness  of  the  above  party  in  this  case  is 
unnecessary.)  Li  the  closing  part  of  Mr.  Lothrop*s 
article,  he  says,  "Further  I  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject." 

Newspaper  controversy  is  as  disagreeable  to  me 
as  it  can  be  to  him,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  question  between  us  to  be  settled  by  the 
experience  of  intelligent  and  practical  farmers. 

/axes  GfOULD. 
^ 

Rkmarkb. — ^It  is  due  to  Mr.  Lothrop  to  say  that 

his  last  article  was  written  immediately  after  Mr. 

Gould's  reply  to  his  former  one,  and  was  dated  Feb. 

2nd,  when  published  in  the  Foarmer  of  week  before 

last   Whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  in  re* 

plying  to  Mr.  Gould,  we  do  not  think  he  has  any 

wish  to  affect  that  gentleman's  business. 


THE  CTTLTVBE  07  PLAHTS. 

tn  order  to  render  a  soil  fertile  in  the  produo- 
tion  of  vegetable  substances,  we  should  in  the  first 
place  make  ourselves  familiar  with  their  constituents 
and  habits  of  growth ;  for  it  is  indispensable  to  this 
condition  of  the  soil  that  it  contain  all  the  mineral 
ingredients  discoverable  by  analysis  in  the  ashes  of 
the  plant  or  plants  it  is  required  to  sustain,  A 
small  portion,  however,  of  these,  are  doubtiess  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  yet  a  perfectiy  well  bal- 
anced fertility  nevertheless  demands  their  presence 
in  the  soil.  Plants  do  not  possess  the  power  of 
generating  by  the  action  of  their  own  organic  struc- 
ture, a  single  elementary  particle  of  which  they  are 
composed ;  they  are  endowed  by  nature  merely  with 
the  power  of  transmitting  or  modifying  the  form  in 
which  these  are  ultimately  combined  and  identified 
with  their  own  vitalized  and  organized  being  and 
texture.  By  analytically  examining,  therefore,  the 
ashes  left  by  plants  after  burning,  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  supply  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  manure,  all 
the  substances  most  essential  to  their  successful  anit 
healthy  development,  and  without  which,  in  an  %d«-^ 
quate  quantity,  all  our  efforts  to  produce  them  in  a< 
perfected  state,  will  be  worse  than  futile.  Those  sub- 
stances must  also  exist  in  the  soil,  or  be  so  incorpora- 
ted with  it  as  to  render  them  at  all  times  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop;  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  ensure  the  supply,  required  by  the 
progressive  increase  of  bulk  in  the  several  members, 
being  sustained  and  regularly  kept  up  by  some 
economical  method  of  cultivation,  till  the  vegetable 
system  is  perfected,  or  the  crop,  to  adopt  the  com- 
mon farming  phraseology,  has  "ripened  off." 

If  we  accumulate  the  urine  and  solid  matter 
produced  by  those  animads  which  have  been  fed 
principally  on  green  succulent  substances,  and  keep 
them  unmixed  with  other  matters^  we  shall  find 
that  this  manure  bears  a  more  intimate  relation  to 
the  actually  nutritive  properties  than  to  the  weight 
of  the  aliment,  or  food.    We  have  not  as  yet  been 
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able  accurately  to  determine  the  specific  relative 
.  quantities  of  manure,  which  the  several  vegetable 
substances  supplied  as  aliment  to  domestic  animals 
are  adequate  to  produce.  The  only  experiments 
which  have  been  made  aa  yet,  in  this  department  of 
agricultural  science,  relate  to  the  potato. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  one 
hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  will  produce  nxty 
pounds  of  dung — ^liquid  and  solid  excrement — and 
that,  consequently,  an  acre  of  potatoes  producing 
one  hundred  and  uxty  bushels  of  potatoes  or  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  seed,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  about  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  dry  hay,  will  yield  nine  thous- 
and six  hundred  pounds  of  manure.  Such  was  the 
result  of  an  experiment  instituted  and  critically 
carried  out  by  a  distinguished  agriculturist  of  Great 
Britain,  some  years  since,  but  whether  the  data 
thereby  furnished  deserve  to  be  fully  accredited 
we  are  not  iuUy  prepared  to  assert. 


Fw  Um  Ntw  BngUmd  Former. 

COWB  AVD  HOGS. 

It  is  said  by  one  who  claims  to  have  observed 
much,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  between  the 
rearing  of  crops  and  the  rearing  of  swine ;  and  that 
every  swine  grown  to  maturity  ^say  300  lbs.)  will, 
if  properly  supplied  with  material  to  operate,  make 
his  own  value  m  manure.  Supposing  this  to  be 
true,  and  that  ten  swine  can  be  annually  nrown  on 
«ach  tract  of  one  hundred  acres  in  the  Common- 
wealth, here,  then,  will  be  a  supply  of  $300  worth 
of  manure  to  each  farm.  Is  it  not  better  to  pro- 
vide this  supply,  than  to  trust  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  for  the  dressing  of  the  sea-fowl  there  de- 
posited? In  the  one  case,  you  know  what  you 
have ;  in  the  other,  you  do  not  know^it  may  be 
of  value,  and  it  may  not  be ;  but  no  one  was  ever 
disappointed  in  the  products  of  his  pig-pen,  when 
he  supplied  it  himself. 

What  more  desirable  spectacle  to  the  farmer 
than  the  luxuriant  field  of  Indian  com  in  the 
month  of  July,  that  has  been  properly  supplied  with 
a  fair,  proportion  of  fertilizing  material  from  the 
hog-yaidP  In  my  own  neighborhood,  I  have  known 
tigldy  bushels  of  sound  com,  (honest  measure) 
grown  to  the  acre,  upon  land  too  poor  to  feed  a 
blue  jay,  (as  the  saying  is,)  simply  by  the  means  of 
a  liberal  dropping  of  this  kind  of  manure,  thorough- 
ly intermmgled  with  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  ^e 
inches,  or  more.  Others  may  hope  for  crops  from 
fancy  dressings  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  fancy 
fertilizers,  but  g^ve  me  a  good  double  plow,  and 
ten  cords  of  nianure  to  the  acre,  and  strong  arms 
to  use  it — with  discreet  judgment  in  plantmg  at 
the  proper  time— and  vigilant  industry  in  clearing 
away  the  weeds,  and  I  want  no  better  guarantee  of 
a  reliable  crop  on  a  New  England  farm. 

^^pril  6, 1867.       An  Old  School  Fabmer. 

Black  Knot  in  Pltjh  Tbees— May  be  certainly 
cured  in  the  following  way : — ^Remove  all  diseased 
parts  aa  soon  as  they  appear,  and  wash  the  parts 
with  chloride  of  lime.  Examinationa  ahould  be 
made  once  a  week. — ETxhange* 


PBEFETUAL  BASPBEEBT. 

As  there  is  much  inquiry  respecting  the  perpetual 
raspberry,  it  will  probably  be  mterestinff  to  many 
of  your  readers  to  know  the  history  and  character 
of  this  fruit. 

As  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  a  new  variety. 
Four  years  ago,  when  I  came  in  possession  of  the 
farm  on  which  it  was  found,  there  was  a  |aece  of 
BTound  which  had  been  set  out  with  three  or  four 
kinds  of  raspberries,  but  appeared  to  have  been 
but  little  cultivated.  During  the  montib  of  Sep- 
tember, I  discovered  under  a  row  of  old  peach 
treesf  sidjoming  the  raspberry  patch,  some  raspber- 
ry vines  bearing  beantitiil  fruit  The  next  Spring  I 
removed  the  vines  bearing  this  fruit,  and  each  st<^k 
threw  out  three  or  four  branches  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  commenced  bearing  fruit  in 
August,  and  continued  bearing  until  killed  by  the 
frost 

The  next  Spring  the  same  branches  that  bore 
the  previous  Fall,  bore  a  full  crop  of  dilicious  fruit, 
and  like  other  varieties,  died  after  the  fruit  ripened, 
but  the  old  stocks  threw  out  new  branches  in  the 
Sprbg,  which  commenced  blooming  about  Uie  time 
the  first  b^an  to  ripen,  and  continued  to  send 
out  new  branches  ana  bear  fruit  until  killed  by  the 
frost 

I  have  saved  all  the  shoots  sent  out  by  the  roots, 
and  set  them  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row*,  to  raise  fruit  for  the  New  Haven 
market,  where  they  readily  bring  25  cts.  a  qvuiU  I 
cultivate  them  with  a  horse,  using  sometimes  a 
plow,  sometimes  a  cultivator,  and  sometimes  a  horse 
noe.  Cultivated  in  this  way  they  form  a  beautiful 
bush  with  from  four  to  six  branches,  three  and  a 
half  feet  high,  very  smooth,  and  entirelr  free  from 
prickles,  and  support  themselves  as  well  as  a  cur- 
rant bush.  I  cut  m  the  vines  in  the  Spring  from  six 
to  ten  inches.  The  fruit  ripens  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  Antwerp. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  here,  that  this  variety  is 
a  hybrid,  sown  by  the  birds  resting  on  the  peach 
trees  after  feeding  on  the  adjoining  raspberries.  I 
have  exterminate  all  other  varieties  from  the  farm, 
finding  this  tP  be  the  most  profitable.  It  costs  no 
more  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  this  variety  of  raspber- 
ry after  the  first  planting,  than  it  does  to  cultivate 
an  acre  in  potatoes  or  com. — ^A.  Baglet,  in  ike 
Homestead. 

THE  WHITB  CABBOT. 

This  vegetable  is  thought  to  be  more  valuable  as 
a  feed  for  stock,  than  the  common  orange  or  long 
red  carrot  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Belgium, 
of  which  country  it  is  probably  a  native.  Its  great 
powers  of  prolification  render  it  superior  to  the 
common  varieties,  and  as  its  culture  is  attended 
with  no  more  trouble — owing  to  its  great  hardi- 
hood— ^it  is  preferred  wherever  known.  In  nutri- 
mental  properties,  accurate  chemical  analyses,  aa 
well  as  careful  experiments  in  feeding,  demonstrate 
it  to  be  very  rich. 

'f  he  soil  best  adapted  to  the  white  carrot  is  a 
deep  rich  and  rather  warm  loam,  reposing  on  a 
substratum  of  gravel  or  sand.  The  oldest  barn- 
yard manure  should  be  applied,  and  care  taken  to 
ensure  its  thorough  admixture  with  the  soiL 
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The  rule  for  after  cultivation,  as  well  aa  for  pre* 
paring  the  beds  and  getting  in  the  seeds,  are  in 
every  respect  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  common  carrot  When  cooked, 
the  roots  are  said  to  make  an  excellent  feed  for 
hogs,  and  io  their  crude  state,  are  fed  to  oxen, 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals. 


KAVUBIHG  FBTJIT  TSBI8. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  admirable  gardeners,  had 
in  the  great  exhibition  an  instrument  called  an 
**earUi  borer,"  for  manuring  fruit  trees  withoat  dig- 
ging the  ground.  A  circle  of  holes  is  bored  around 
9ie  tree  at  two  feet  distance  from  the  tree,  and  a 
foot  from  each  other.  Taking  the  tree  at  a  foot 
diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  circle  will 
be  five  feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  if  the  holes  are  three  inches  diameter 
and  a  fbot  apart — ^fifteen  inches,  there  will  be  about 
twelve  holes ;  more  or  less  according  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  tree.  They  are  eighteen  inches  deep 
(where  there  is  enough  depth  of  soil)  and  slanting 
towards  the  centre;  are  filled  with  liquid  manure, 
dilated  more  or  less  in  dry  weather,  and  stronger 
aa  the  weather  is  wetter.  For  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, Dr.  Lindley  tells  us  in  the  Oardrntn's  C%nm- 
tde,  Feb.  21, 1852,— *«For  fruit  the  pro^  time 
Ibr  using  liquid  manure  is  when  the  fniit  is  begin- 
ning to  swell,  and  has  ac(^uired,.bv  means  of  its 
own  surfiuie,  a  power  of  suction  capaole  of  oppoung 
that  of  the  leaves.  At  that  time  Uquid  manure 
may  be  applied  freely,  and  continued  from  time  to 
time  as  long  as  the  fruit  is  growing.  Bat  at  the 
first  sign  of  ripening,  or  even  earlier,  it  should  be 
wholly  withheld.  If  liquid  manure  is  applied  to  a 
plant  when  the  flowers  are  growing,  the  vigor 
which  it  communicates  to  them  must  also  be  com- 
municated to  the  leaves,  but  when  leaves  are  giDw- 
ing  unusuallv  fast  there  is  sometimes  a  dan^r  that 
they  may  rob  the  branches  of  the  sap  reqmred  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  fruit ;  and,  if  that  happens,  the 
latter  fiills  o£  And  we  all  know  that,  wnen  ripen- 
ing has  once  begun,  even  water  spoils  the  quality 
of  fruit,  although  it  augments  the  siie,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  strawberries  prepared  for  the 
London  market  by  irrigation ;  great  additional  size 
is  obtained,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  flavor,  and 
any  injury  which  mere  water  may  produce  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  diminished  by  water  holding  ammo- 
niacal  and  saline  substances  in  solution."  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  information  has  made  its  way  into 
oar  orchards,  finding  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  our 
books  on  orchard  management,  nor  at  our  agricul- 
tural meetings.  The  time  is  just  coming  for  put- 
ting it  to  the  test,  and  it  remains  with  the  iruit 
growers  to  see  what  profit  they  can  make  of  it 
They  need,  in  these  times,  all  they  can  get,  and  this 
method  has  the  recommendation  of  requiring  little 
outlay,  if  any.— JftfarArLane  Express. 


The  Horse. — If  you  have  the  care  of  horses,  re- 
member that  a  horse  is  more  easily  taught  by  gen- 
tle than  by  rough  usage.  If  you  use  him  well,  he 
will  be  grateful ;  he  will  listen  for  and  show  his 
pleasure  at  the  sound  of  your  footsteps.  As  to  his 
food,  you  should  do  by  him  as  vou  would  by  vour^ 
self— "little  and  often.''    As  for  his  work,  oegin 


early  and  then  you  need  not  hurry.  Remember  it 
is  the  speed,  and  not  the  weight,  that  spoils  many 
a  true  hearted  worker. 


snronro  bibs^s  PETmoir  to  the 

8P0ET8HAH. 

Wonldft  tlioa  haw  me  fUl,  or  flf  f 
Hear  me  sing,  or  eee  me  die  ? 
If  thj  lieart  le  eold  and  dnU, 
Knowing  nothing  beaatiftil— 
If  thy  proud  eye  never  glows 
With  the  light  love  only  knows— 
If  the  loes  of  friends  or  home 
Ne'er  hath  made  life  wearisome— 
If  thy  cheek  has  nerer  known 
Tears  that  fall  with  sorrow's  moan— 
If  a  hopeless  mother's  sigh 
Brings  no  tear>drop  firom  thine  eye, 
Thou  may'st  smile  to  see  me  die. 

Bnt,  if  thoQ  catist  love  the  lay, 
Welcoming  the  birth  of  May- 
or summer's  song,  or  autumn's  dirge, 
Cheering  winter's  dreary  Terge— 
If  thou  lovest  beauty's  hues, 
Decked  with  light  or  gemmed  with  dews— 
If,  all  meaner  thou^ts  above. 
Thou  canst  hope,  and  trust  muA  love— 
If,  from  all  dishonor  flree. 
Thou  canst  Nature's  lover  be— > 
Spare  her  minstrels^— pity  me !  h. 


PhUadelpkia^  3r<if ,  1849. 


HorticuHuruL 


For  the  I9«m  England  Farmer* 

SOIUHO  CATl!LK 

Mr.  EDiTOit : — ^I  noticed,  in  one  of  the  last  num- 
bers of  the  Nitw  England  Fartntr^  that  one  of  your 
subscribes  makes  inquiries  in  regard  to  soiling  cat- 
tle, and  also  wants  to  know  about  the  Egyptian 
millet.  Where  pasturing  is  scarce,  and  consequent- 
ly dear,  as  is  the  case  on  most  of  the  river  flats  in 
New  England,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  very  many 
instances,  at  least,  stock  can  be  kept  cheaper  in  the 
bam  than  elsewhere.  From  a  close  observance  of 
some  of  my  neighbors,  for  several  years,  who  are 
accustomed  to  keep  their  cows  in  the  bam,  wholly 
during  the  summer,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  can 
be  done  cheaper,  where  land  is  dear;  for  in  such  lo- 
calities, the  pasturing  is  usually  poor,  for  farmers 
think  tiiey  cannot  afiord  to  use  ^ood  land  for  pas- 
turing. We  have  usually  practiced  sowing  a  piece 
with  com,  to  be  used  during  the  dry  montns  of 
August  and  September.  But  this  always  seems  as 
though  the  land  lay  idle  nearly  half  thd  season,  as 
we  get  but  one  crop,  which  will  not  answer  for  far- 
mers on  Connecticut  river.  If  we  could  procure 
something  of  prolific  growth,  that  would  spring  iTp 
from  the  old  roots,  and  produce  several  crops  m  a 
season,  it  would  be  just  the  article  that  short,  poor 
pastures,  together  with  dry  summers,  and  a  con- 
stant demand  for  butter  have  compelled  us  to  look 
for. 

Just  the  article  I  have  described  above^  is  found 
in  the  I^ptian  millet.  I  have  raised  this  millet 
on  a  smdl  scale  for  two  years,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  worth  five  times  as  much  as  com,  sugar  cane, 
or  anything  else  I  have  yet  seen.  I  raised  some  of 
the  sugar  cane  last  year,  and  procured  mv  seed 
from  &L  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ua.,  personally,  so 
that  I  am  ooixfident  I  got  the  pure  article.    Tuere 
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are  other  Tery  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  soiling 
cattle ;  by  a  judicious  management  of  the  manure, 
which  should  be  tmled,  with  a  good  soil  taken  from 
the  road-side  or  muck-bed,  which  would  be  lost, 
were  the  cows  turned  to  pasture,  by  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  item  of  waste  milk,  by  driving  long 
journeys  to  pasture  twice  a  day,  every  good  dairy- 
man knows  IS  of  no  small  amount 

Much  more  might  very  properly  be  said,  and  I 
wonder  more  is  not  said  in  your  valuable  paper  up- 
on this  important  subject ;  but,  for  fear  I  have  al- 
leady  weaned  the  patience  of  those  more  experi- 
enced, I  will  stop  by  sa)  ing  I  have  been  able  to 
procure  a  few  busnels  of  the  Egyptian  millet  seed. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  those  who  wish  to  try 
it  The  millet  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  is  readily  eaten  by  horses,  cows  or  hogs.  From 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  seed  was  brought 
from  India  since  1852  or  '53.  I  procured  the  seed 
while  trading  in  the  Southern  States. 

Sunderlandt  Mass.  F.  H.  Williams. 


ed,  with  scarcely  a  risk.  We  have  thus  removed 
them  when  the  new  growth  had  made  at  least  three 
inches,  which  ^owth  was  lost  of  course,  but  a  new 
one  started,  which  gave  new  wood  of  length  equal 
to  that  attained  by  trees  in  their  native  locality. 

It  is  a  wrong  impression  that  in  putting  out  ever^ 
greens,  there  is  a  earn  in  getting  large  ones.  Our 
experience  is  deciaedly  against  uiis.  In  living,  the 
chance  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  small  trees,  say  from 
two  to  three  feet  high.  To  produce  symmetry  of 
form,  a  small  tree  has  every  advantage  over  larger 
ones,  an*d  ten  years  will  eive  them  a  large  size. 
Yours  truly,  w.  B. 

Riehmondf  ^prU  7,  1857. 


For  the  Ntw  England  Fanner. 

BHELTEBINa  LAHDS. 

Half  a  century  ago,  if  the  bams  and  sheds  built 
in  those  days  are  admissible  evidence,  they  fur- 
nished but  a  sorry  protection  to  farmers'  animals. 
Built  in  exposed  situations,  with  lar^  crevices  be- 
tween the  boards,  the  rude  winds  whistled  through 
every  cranny,  and  the  cold  winter  air  sought  refuge 
in  their  partial  retreat  from  the  softening  influence 
of  sunbeams.  The  storms  too  played  hide-and-seek 
through  the  inviting  crannies,  and  left  their  tribute 
to  the  discomfort  of  man  and  beast 

We  have  seen  a  change,  a  beautiful  change,  in 
these  things.  Abir,  no  one  thinks  his  bam  com- 
plete unless  it  can  in  a  few  moments  be  made  wind 
and  water  proof.  Experience  had  every  where 
shown  the  benefit  of  this  timely  care.  Sheep,  pro- 
tected from  cold  and  storms,  produce  better  and 
finer  fleeces.  Cows  yield  more  milk,  and  cdl  ani- 
mals are  rendered  more  docile  by  the  kind  care  of 
man.  They  retain  their  flesh  better,  too,  on  much 
less  amount  of  food,  than  when  exposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  to  which  our  climate  is  so  li- 
able. 

Here,  then,  a  great  gain  is  found  in  the  matter  of 
winter  comfort  and  winter  economy.  Yet  it  was 
once  thought  unnecessary,  no  douot,  to  be  at  idl 
this  labor  for  the  comfort  of  animals.  There  is  yet 
another  improvement  to  be  adopted  in  this  impor- 
tant matter,  one  which  to  the  many  seems  as  vis- 
ionary and  unnecessary  as  the  benefits  of  warm  sheds 
and  barns  did  to  the  men  of  the  last  century.  We 
allude  to  a  work  which  some  are  already  commenc- 
ing, that  of  planting  belts  of  trees  around  our  build- 
ings, to  break  off*  the  force  of  iiinds  and  subdue  the 
severity  of  temperature.  It  will  be  of  comparative 
little  labor.  A  trench  may  be  started  with  a  plow, 
and  the  ground  prepared  by  spading,  in  a  short 
time.  The  trees,  (we  recommend  small  ones  with 
branches  growing  to  the  ground,)  should  be  taken, 
if  they  can  be  found  in  such  localities,  in  old  fields 
where  the  soil  is  thin,  and  the  roots  mn  near  the 
surface;  for,  in  such  localities,  where  the  ground  is 
wet  and  adhesive,  very  nearly  all  Uie  soil  may  be 
removed  with  them,  without  difficulty,  in  the  early 
stages  of  spring,  and  scarcely  give  a  sign  of  injury 
from  the  act ;  or  they  may  be  removed  from  dry 
lands  in  May  or  June  after  the  buds  are  fairly  start- 
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BUTTER  MAEIHO, 

OR  WHAT  KIKD  OF  CHUEN  TO   USE. 

I  am  a  farmer,  live  in  Ludlow,  Vermont,  have 
kept  a  dairy  of  twenty-five  cows  for  fifteen  years, 
thmk  I  have  had  some  experience  in  butter,  and 
cheese-making.  I  saw  a  piece  on  butter-makingy 
in  the  Aet^  England  Farmer^  (a  very  valuable  pa- 

Fer  to  me)  in  favor  of  Fyler's  butter  working  chum, 
think  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that  piece  is  very 
much  mistaken ;  he  says  he  works  his  butter  and 
salts  it  in  the  chum,  he  works  it  but  once,  then 
packs  it  in  the  tub.  Now,  I  pretend  to  say  no 
man  or  woman  can  make  first-rate,  butter  by  work- 
ing it  enough  when  first  churned,  no  matter  what 
chum  he  uses.  Now  I  would  like  to  ^ve  my  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  chums.  I  was  usmg  a  cnum 
made  by  Leonard  Palmer,  of  Danbury,  Vt,  when 
Mr.  Holmes  first  introduced  the  Fvler  chums  in 
our  place ;  he  left  one  of  his  chums  for  me  to  try ; 
I  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  and  vrill  give  you  the  result 
I  took  a  jar  of  cream  stirred  the  cream  thoroughly, 
then  divided  it  equally  between  the  Palmer  and 
Fyler  chums ;  two  of  us  commenced  chuming  at  the 
sanie  time,  one  of  us  just  as  fast  as  the  other ;  the 
Palmer  chum  brought  the  butter  first ;  the  Palmer 
chum  made  six  pounds,  the.  Fyler  chum  five 
])Ounds  ten  ounces ;  it  was  weighed  when  the  butter 
was  ready  to  pack  in  the  tub.  We  w  ere  not  satisfied 
with  one  trial,  the  second  trial  proved  the  same ; 
besides  it  is  a  third  more  work  to  keep  the  Fyler 
chum  clean  as  it  shtuld  be.  A  Subscbibeb. 
Ludlow,  March  11, 1857. 


Stbeet  Tbeeb. — In  some  portions  of  the  old 
country,  there  is,  or  was  a  law  requiring  every  man 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  plant  a  fruit  or  other  tree 
in  the  street  or  highway.  Every  young  man,  on 
arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  or  twenty-one,  is  re- 
quired to  plant  two  or  more  trees  in  the  street ) 
and  again,  two  or  more  upon  being  married.  These 
trees  supply  shade  and  fruit  to  the  traveller,  as  well 
as  to  the  poor.  We  wish  a  similar  law  could  be  en- 
acted in  Ohio ;  then  our  roadways  would  be  shaded, 
and  our  orchards  unmolested  by  thieves. — Ohi» 

Farmer, 

■■  ■  ■  •  ■ 

Egos,  which  are  now  86  abundant,  can,  it  is  said, 
be  better  preserved  in  com  meal  than  in  any  other 
preparation  yet  known.  Lay  them  with  the  small 
end  down,  and  if  undisturbedl,  they  will  be  as  good 
at  the  end  of  a  year  as  when  packed. — Germantotr» 
Telegraph, 
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LEGISLATIVE  AGBIClILTimAL  UEET- 

IKO. 

[RKPOBnB  FOR  IHl  FaKMSB  BT  H.  E.  ROOXITBLL.] 

The  Ihutieentk  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Ag- 
ricultural Society  was  held,  as  usual,  on  Tuesday 
evening ;  but  the  number  present  was  fewer  than 
on  former  evenings,  on  account  of  the  unexampled 
Ptorm  of  the  preceding  day.  The  time  was  Mly 
occupied,  however,  and  the  meeting  was  profitable 
to  those  who  were  there.  The  topic  for  discussion 
was  "Boot  Culture." 

Mr.  Aba  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  was 
called  on  to  preside.  He  spoke  of  the  cultivation  of 
roots  as  being  more  important  now  than  formerly, 
comparatively,  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of 
most  roots.  Sixty  years  ago,  com  was  as  dear  as 
it  is  now,  but  root  crops — such  as  were  then  culti- 
Tated — were  not  as  dear  by  far,  except  onions. 
Com,  fifty  years  ago,  was  worth*  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
and  potatoes  thirty  or  forty  cents.  About  forty  years 
ago,  com  rose  to  nine  shillings,  and  potatoes  to 
the  enormous  price  of  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  It  was 
thought  that  the  West  was  going  to  ruin  New 
England,  because  everything  could  be  produced  so 
much  cheaper  there ;  but  the  glory  of  Massachu- 
aetts  seems  to  depend  on  the  West,  for  our  manu- 
fectures  are  supported  by  the  demand  for  them  at 
the  West.  We  must  depend  on  the  West  for  pro- 
visions to  be  kept,  such  as  grain ;  but  it  becomes 
Massachusetts  farmers  to  raise  all  they  can  of 
things  which  must  be  eaten  green  and  fresh,  and 
which  are  too  heavy  to  be  transported  so  far.  Po- 
tatoes have  been  nearly  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  thelast 
five,  years,  and  com  has  not  averaged  so  much.  The 
fiirmer  will  see  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  tdrn  his 
attention  more  to  the  cultivation  of  roots  than  for- 
merly. 

From  his  own  experience  he  considered  it  as 
easy  to  raise  three  bushels  of  potatoes  as  one  of 
com.  Still,  that  is  not  exactly  a  fair  criterion,  for 
com  fodder  is  worth  more  than  some  estimate  it 
at.  As  the  demand  for  milk  increases,  the  demand 
for  root  crops  increases ;  for  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  roots  are  better  for  a  milk  cow  than  In- 
dian meal  to  produce  milk.  He  would  have  &r- 
mers  raise  almost  everything ;  but  if  a  farmer  wish- 
es to  make  the  most  money  he  can,  let  him  culti- 
Tate  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  &c., 
and  he  will  get  more  dollars  than  he  will  by  rais- 
ing com. 

Some  may  say  that  the  potato  crop  is  too  uncer- 
tain on  account  of  the  rot.  But  he  knew,  from  six 
years  experience,  that  there  was  a  remedy  for  the 
potato  rot,  and  a  very  simple  one.  The  way  to 
prevent  the  rot  is  to  raise  the  potatoes  from  the 
balls,  and  keep  them  in  the  ground,  where  they 
will  not  freeze,  and  let  them  remain  there  till  they 
are  wanted  for  planting.  He  had  tried  that  meth- 
od six  years,  and  had  had  no  rotten  potatoes. 


Mr.  Wetheeell  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  producers.  He 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  his  grand* 
father  five  bushels  of  potatoes  was  considered  a 
large  crop  for  a  farmer  to  raise.  The  nutritious 
matter  in  the  potato  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  turnip ;  the  least  amount  of  watery  matter  he 
had  ever  known  in  the  potato  was  sixty-eight  per 
cent.  The  dryest  kind  of  potato  is  always  the  best 
for  eating,  but  not  always  the  most  profitable  to 
raise,  because  they  do  not  yield  so  well  in  all  cases. 

The  late  returns  show  that  the  average  crop  in 
Massachusetts  is  less  than  one  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre.  He  had  heard,  on  good  authority,  of  a 
farmer  in  Belchertown,  who  raised  800  bushels  fo> 
merly  on  one  acre.  That  was  the  largest  crop  he 
had  ever  heard  of.  As  to  the  price  of  potatoes  for- 
merly compared  with  the  present,  he  stated  that  he 
had  known  as  good  potatoes  sold,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  for  ninepence  a  bushel,  as  can  be  bought  now 
for  a  dollar  a  busheL  Keferring  to  the  potato  rot, 
he  said  that  the  best  botanists  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  rot,  nor  the  remedy  for 
it.  Many  think  it  a  disease  that  attacks  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  in  Germany 
they  just  start  up  the  potatoes,  when  growing,  then 
leave  them  standing  in  the  hill.  He  said  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  Chairman  could  satisfy  any 
committee  that  he  had  reached  the  tme  remedy. 
In  England  they  had  tried  •raising  potatoes  from 
seeds,  as  recommended  by  the  Chairman,  but  had 
failed  to  cure  the  disease  by  that  process. 

There  is  another  root — ^the  mangel  wurzel— 
which  he  thought  demanded  the  attention  of  farm- 
era.  Very  large  crops  may  be  raised ;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  its  nourishment,  as  well  as  that 
of  tumips)  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Pars- 
nips may  be  raised  with  great  profit,  it  is  said,  for 
feeding  to  cows.  Some  regard  parsnips  as  valuable 
for  milk  cows  as  carrots.  Every  farmer  should  raise 
that  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  him  for  feeding 
to  his  cattle.  He  was  satisfied  that  a  farmer  could 
keep  more  stock  from  an  acre  of  tumips,  than  an 
acre  of  grass  or  hay.  There  are  some  hundred  and 
fifty  kinds  of  potatoes  cultivated,  but  only  a  few  are 
really  valuable,  or  profitable.  The  sweet  potato 
can  be  raised  with  profit  in  Massachusetts,  by  start- 
ing them  in  hot  beds  and  plantmg  in  the  open  air 
early  in  May.  He  hoped  farmers  who  have  land 
suitable  for  that  crop  would  endeavor  to  introduce 
its  cultivation  more  extensively. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMiNSTEB  said  that  last  year  he 
cultivated  sixteen  varieties  of  potatoes;  but  he 
found  only  a  few  kinds  of  much  value.  The  Che- 
nango and  the  Davis  Seedling  were  spoken  of  as 
among  the  best  in  all  respects,  if  not  the  very  best. 
He  did  not  think  that  potatoes  raised  from  the  seed 
were  sure  not  to  rot  Changes  take  place  by  culti- 
vation, in  many  crops,  sometimes  for  the  better, 
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and  somedmes  for  the  worse.  Com,  which  is  indi- 
genous, has  been  krown  to  improye  for  fifty  years, 
or  at  least  not  to  degenerate.  But  potatoes  are  not 
'tndigenous,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  they  degenerate. 
More  roots  should  be  cultivated.  The  people  live 
better,  perhaps,  than  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  we  feed  our  cattle  better.  Many  years  ago,  it 
was  not  uncommon,  even  among  good  farmers,  to 
have  instances  of  cows  so  poor  in  the  spring  that 
they  could  not  get  up,  when  they  had  lain  down, 
without  help.  Both  ourselves  and  our  animals  need 
a  variety  of  food,  and  therefore  many  kinds  of  roots 
should  be  cultivated.  Carrots  are  easily  raised  and 
will  keep  well.  They  were  sold  last  year,  in  Wor^ 
cester  county,  in  the  field,  at  eight  dollars  a  ton. 
They  are  a  good  substitute  for  the  potato, — good 
for  horses,  cows,  and  hogs ;  and  poultry  like  to  peck 
them  raw.  Tlie  white  flat  turnip  was  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  most  profitable  roots.  The  sugar  beet, 
also,  is  a  valuable  root  for  cattle.  The  parsnip  has 
one  advantage  over  some  roots,  that  it  may  stand 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  and  be  even  bet- 
ter than  those  that  are  gathered  in  the  fall.  He 
thought  about  as  many  could  be  raised  on  an  acre 
as  of  carrots.  He  had  seen  some,  raised  in  Med- 
ford,  which  were  more  than  three  feet  long.  In 
this  connection,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  large 
crops  of  such  roots,  the  importance  of  deep  culture 
was  referred  to.  It  was  a  good  plan  to  sow  the 
white  flat  turnip  in  com  fields  j  and  in  a  nursery,  if 
one  has  a  nursery,  thSy  may  be  raised  to  good  ad- 
vantage ;  and  if  sown  in  July  in  a  nursery  the  young 
trees  will  then  be  checked  in  their  growth,  which  is 
well  for  them,  as  the  wood  produced  late  is  apt  to 
be  winter-killed.  The  Chmese  potato — diaocorta 
haiaias,  was  spoken  of,  and  some  experiments  made 
with  it  referred  to,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
regard  to  it  was  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  a  valu- 
able root. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brooks,  thought,  as  others 
who  had  spoken  did,  that  the  culture  of  roots  was 
of  great  importance.  He  considered  the  blue  top, 
sharp  leaf  turnip  the  best  He  got  twenty  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  he  considered  five  tons  of  tumips 
equal  to  one  ton  of  good  English  hay.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  bad  result  by  the  taste  of 
the  turnip  being  communicated  to  the  milk,  if  fed 
to  the  cow  soon  afler  milking.  He  generally  got 
about  fifteen  tons  of  carrots  to  the  acre,  and  three 
tons  were  equal  to  a  ton  of  English  hay.  The  po- 
tato crop  now  is  about  five  or  six  tons,  or  180  to 
200  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  takes  about  a  ton 
and  a  half  to  equal  a  ton  of  hay.  He  spoke  of  a 
potato  called  the  Nicaragua  potato  as  being  very 
good.  They  are  a  long  red  potato,  and  mealy  at 
one  end,  but  are  apt  to  be  watery  at  the  other. 
Tumips  will  help  add  much  to  the  manure  heap. 
The  consumption  of  a  variety  pf  vegetables  is  de- 
sirable, both  for  animals  and  men,  for  the  promo- 


tion and  preservation  of  health.  Mr.  Brooks  con- 
firmed the  view  of  the  chairman,  that  it  is  im^Kn^ 
tant  to  raise  root  crops  in  Massachusetts  rather 
than  grain,  to  such  an  extent  at  least,  as  to  famish 
such  a  supply  as  to  reduce  the  price,,  so  that  more 
may  be  consumed,  and  therefore  be  a  less  demand 
for  the  grain  products  of  the  West. 

The  Chairman  inquired  of  Mr.  Wetherell 
whether  he  had  ever  known  pototoes  to  rot  that 
were  raised  from  the  balls,  and  were  kept  continu- 
ally in  the  ground.  Mr.  W.  could  not  say  that  he 
had.  The  same  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Buck- 
minster,  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  experi- 
ment where  the  potatoes  had  been  kept  in  any  oth- 
er than  the  common  manner.  Mr.  Sheldon 
thought  that  was  the  great  secret  of  the  remedy. 
If  the  potatoes  were  exposed  to  air  and  light,  they 
would  be  injured  by  it,  and  so  deteriorate  that 
when  they  are  exposed  to  influences  calculated  to 
make  them  rot  they  would  do  so;  but  if  kept  from 
the  air  and  light,  they  would  remain  free  from  that 
liability.  Mr.  S.  said  he  had  five  different  kinds  of 
potatoes,  not  raised  f^om  the  balls,  which  he  had 
kept  buried  in  the  ground,  and  if  they  did  not 
freeze  he  would  be  able  to  test  the  virtue  of  that 
practice  upon  them.  The  sprouts  of  potatoes 
should  not  be  broken  off  before  planting. 

The  discussion  of  the  evening  having  closed,  Mr. 
Sheldon  took  occasion  to  exhibit  an  apple — a 
Roxbury  Russet — ^which  was  still  nearly  wholly 
sound,  and  had  preserved  its  flavor  very  well,  and 
which  was  raised  in  1855,  being  picked  in  the  first 
week  of  October  of  that  year.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Flint,  of  North  Reading,  and  was  not 
exposed  to  the  sun  after  gathering,  but  was  packed 
in  dry  maple  tuming  chips,  and  kept  in  a  shop 
with  an  open  front  until  the  middle  of  November, 
and  then  put  in  the  cellar  of  a  wheelwright's  shop. 
In  1856,  the  box  in  which  the  apples  were  kept 
was  wanted,  and  the  apples  were  put  in  the  cellar 
of  the  dwel  ling-house,  and  covered  with  gnnny- 
bags,  but  not  again  packed  in  chips. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is  to  be,  "iStocJb, 
including  cdl  kinds  of  domestic  animals.'*  At  that 
meeting  Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  would  have  a  bas- 
ket of  his  potatoes  that  had  been  raised  from  the 
balls,  if  they  had  not  been  frozen  by  the  extreme 
cold  of  last  winter,— enough  to  give  every  perscm 
present  one  at  least  to  plant. 

Trap  foe  Catching  Qrubs. — ^Wehave  lately 
seen  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  preventing  grubs 
from  ascending  fruit  trees,  which  we  think  is  quite 
competent  to  perform  the  work  it  is  designed  to 
accomplish.  This  trap  was  contrived  by  Mr.  James 
Clark,  of  Salem, — ^who  is  a  grower  of  fruit  to  a 
considerable  extent, — and  consists  of  a  circular  pan 
made  of  mbber,  covered  by  a  stiff  rubber  roof,  the 
whole  being  constmcted  in  one  piece.    It  is  placed 
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around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  somewhat  loosely, 
and  made  tight  hy  packing  the  space  between  the 
trap  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  wiUi  rags;  cotton,  or 
any  similar  article  that  will  not  obstruct  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  The  rubber  pan  is  filled  with  any  kind 
of  liquid  ofiensive  to  the  insect,  and  thus  prevents 
its  passage  up  the  tree. 

Should  this  contritance,  which  certainly  presents 
a  Tery  promising  look,  succeed  in  effecting  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  constructed,  our  fruit-growers 
will  find  themselves  under  lastmg  obligations  to 
the  inventor.  A  specimen  can  be  seen  at  this  of- 
fice.   

For  ike  New  BngUtnd  Farmer, 

UNJUST  OPEBATION  OF  LAW. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^The  papers  have  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  case  in  reference  to  the  flowing 
of  Sudbury  meadows,  Heard  vs.  Talbert,  has  been 
decided  in  favor  of  said  Talbert,  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  Permit  one  who  has  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  litigation,  for 
forty  years  past,  between  the  Middlesex  Canal  Cor- 
poration and  the  owners  of  said  meadows,  and 
which  is  now  finally  settled  by  the  recent  decision 
of  said  Court,  to  make  a  few  statements.  The  great 
Bred  Scott  decision  has  not  surprised  the  people 
of  the  free  States  more  than  the  said  recent  decis- 
ion, which  came  booming  up  here  from  the  Court 
House  in  Boston  has  surprised  us  poor  farmers  and 
owners  of  said  meadow  lands,  which  decision  we 
admit  to  be  a  dead  shot.  I  may  not,  in  giving 
dates,  be  precisely  correct 

About  the  year  1792-3,  the  Middlesex  Canal 
Company  was  incorporated  'for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  waters  of  Merrimac  river  with 
Medford  nver.  This  act  was  so  indefinite  as  to  what 
was  intended  to  be  done  under  it,  that  Jeremiah 
Mason,  Esq.,  said  to  the  Court  that  a  petition  for 
such  an  act  now  would  not  get  inside  of  the 
State  House,  the  rights  of  private  property  are  so 
truly  regarded.  It  was  obtained  when  gover- 
nors wore  cooked  hats,  scarlet  cloaks  and  small 
clothes,  silk  stockings  and  silver  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  and  all  ministers  put  up  special  prayers 
weekly  for  them,  and  the  people  said  amen,  and 
the  laws  were  supposed  tooe  administered  justly 
toalL 

The  said  corporation,  not  as  was  at  first  contenr* 
plated,  decided  to  make  Concord  river  the  summit 
neight  of  their  canal,  obtained  another  act  to 
purchase  and  hold  a  mill  privilege,  and  purchased 
the  old  Richardson  mill,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town  of  Billerica.  The  dam  was  a  ziezag  from  one 
stone  in  the  river  to  another  across  the  river.  In 
1798  the  Canal  Company  commenced  a  new  frame 
dam,  and  completed  it  about  1800,  which  was,  as 
can  be  proved,  one  foot  higher  than  the  old  one; 
in  1808  or  1809,  they  put  sixteen  inches  of  fiush 
board  upon  the  new  dam,  that  not  raising  the  wa- 
ter sufiiciently  high  to  operate  their  canal.  In  1811, 
David  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  East  Sudbury,  brought  an 
action  against  the  Canal  Company  for  damages 
done  thereby  to  his  meadow  lands;  that  case  went 
to  a  jury  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Parson ; 
that  jury  was  made  to  believe  that  water  would 
not  stand  back  higher  than  the  top  of  the  dam, 
and  as  it  was  admitted  to  be  one  inch  fall  per  mile, 


it  being  22  miles  from  the  dam  to  the  meadow,  by 
actual  survey  of  the  river  by  Col.  L.  Baldwin,  the 
jury  gave  a  verdict  against  Baldwin ;  also,  again, 
on  a  new  hearing,  no  other  defence  being  ma&. 

In  1816  the  proprietors  of  said  meadows  were 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ob* 
structions  in  the  river,  which  were  said  by  the  Ca- 
nal Company  to  cause  the  damage  to  the  meadows, 
and  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  expended  for 
that  object,  without  relief.  In  1828,  the  Canal 
Company  erected  a  stone  dam  below  the  /rame  one 
some  ten  feet,  which  is,  as  can  be  proved,  twenty- 
seven  inches  higher  than  the  first  frame  dam  which 
they  built  in  1798.  It  was  put  in  operation  Sep- 
tember, 1828,  and  the  first  intimation  the  meadow 
owners  had  of  that  fact  was  in  August,  1829.— 
There  was  no  Court  of  Sessions  at  the  time,  or  any 
other  court  -  to  which  we  could  apply  for  a  jury. 
The  meadow  oihiers  of  East  Suabury  and  Sud- 
bury, in  1832  commenced  an  action  against  the 
Canal  Company  at  the  common  law,  unaer  the  ad- 
vice of  Beniamin  Rand,  Jeremiah  Mason,  Franklin 
Dexter,  and  Isaac  Fisk,  Esq.  They  sdd,  inasmuch 
as  the  dam  had  been  raised  without  notice  to  the 
owners  of  the  lands,  and  as  bv  their  Canal  act  they 
were  required  to  complete  their  work  as  earl]^  as 
1808,  and  having  usea  them  for  more  than  thurty 
years  in  their  own  way,  it  was  held  that  they  shoula 
go  to  the  Legislature  for  further  power  to  take  and 
hold  private  property.  But  after  some  delay,  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  decided  that  our  action 
was  wrong ;  that  it  should  have  been  brought  un- 
der the  Canal  act,  giving  the  Canal  Compan]^  a 
perpetual  right  to  raise  their  dam  without  notice 
to  any  one.  Then  some  of  the  meadow  owners  com- 
menced actions  under  the  Canal  act,  a  provision  of 
which  is,  that  all  who  were  injured  in  their  lands 
by  said  Company,  could  apply  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions for  a  jury  to  assess  damages  within  one  year. 
As  no  such  court  was  in  existence  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Dexter  got  an  act  passed  conferring  the  pow- 
er of  the  Court  of  Sessions  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  and,  subsequently  said  cases  were  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  there  argued. 
After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  judges  re- 
quested the  counsel  to  rearj^ue  the  case,  which 
was  done,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  the 
Court  decided  that  our  action  should  have  been 
commenced  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  the 
cause  of  action ;  which  was,  as  will  be  seen,  an  im- 
possibility— ^and  not  bemg  allowed  yearly  damages, 
we  went  out  of  Court  the  third  time  on  techmcal 
law.  Subsequently,  in  1844,  the  Canal  Company 
petitioned  the  Legislature  for  leave  to  turn  the  Ca- 
nal into  an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  city  of  Boston 
with  water.  We  remonstrated,  for  the  purpose^  of 
preventing  their  obtaining  new  power,  believing 
that  if  no  new  power  were  given  the  .Canal  Compa- 
ny, they  would  surrender  their  franchise,  and  that 
we  should,  in  that  event,  have  our  lands  reclaimed 
as  in  the  case  of  highways  when  discontinued, 
which  have  been  taken  for  public  use.  The  result 
of  the  Legislature  was  a  bill,  after  a  full  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  which  Judge  Strong  was 
chairman,  so  framed  as  to  reduce  the  dam ;  and 
Judge  Strong  remarked  to  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  were  satisfied  that  the  meadow  owners 
never  had,  nor  never  could  under  the  Canal  act  re- 
cover their  rights,  and  the  Legislature  ought  to 
give  relied  This  bill  was  not  passed,  the  Senators 
I  not  liking  the  water. 
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Now,  at  the  first  time  these  cases  were  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Mr.  Choate 
remarked  to  Mr.  Mason,  when  he  was  commenting 
to  tiie  Court  on  the  character  of  the  Canal  act,  that 
they  had  two  strinffs  to  pull,  meaning  the  milL 
Mr.  Mason  appealed  to  the  Court,  and  they  then 
and  there  decided  that  they  could  not ;  that  the 
Canal  Company  must  take  their  election;  they 
then  decided  that  the  dam  was  raised  for  Canal 
purposes  solely,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  on,  and 
they  have  ever  since  defended  their  rights  under 
that  act 

Some  three  years  since,  the  Company  applied  to 
the  Legislature  to  surrender  their  franchise,  we 
asked  (not  that  we  wished  a  corporation  to  exist 
which  had  done  so  much  injury,)  that  if  public  ne- 
cessity did  not  require  its  existence,  jt  should  go 
down  on  such  terms  as  justice  to  the  meadow  own- 
en  seemed  to  require,  and  save  litigation.  Par- 
ties were  heard  berore  a  committee  of  the  House, 
and  a  bill  was  reported  to  extinguish  the  corpora- 
tion but  it  was  not  acted  upon.  A  law  passed  the 
same  session  giving  power  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  on  appJucation  of  any  cor|>oration  to  surren- 
der their  franchise,  to  take  cognizance  and  adjudi- 
cate thereon.  Subsequently  the  Canal  Company 
did  petition  the  Court  to  surrender ;  we  also  filed 
objections  unless  our  rights  were  considered ;  there 
that  matter  rests.  In  the  meantime  the  land  is 
abandoned  and  the  mill  privilege  sold  to  said  Tal- 
bert,  and  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  le- 
gal gentlemen  named  and  others,  tne  case  recently 
decioed  was  instituted. 

^  Those  gentlemen  all  said,  in  answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  surrender  or  the 
Canal  act,  '*Down,  down,  every  breath  or  act  they 
have  done.''  But  what  says  the  Court,  knowing 
that  neither  the  Canal  Company  nor  any  person 
has  ever  paid  one  mill  for  all  the  valuable  land 
bordering  on  Concord  river,  consisting  of  many 
thousand  acres,  which  they  have  damaged?  Why 
they  had  a  righfc  to  stand  behind  their  Canal  act, 
and  build  a  dam  where  and  as  high  as  they  pleased, 
and  no  one  can  approach  them  only  by  the  Canal 
act ;  and  now,  if  tne  public  don't  require  its  contin- 
uance, they  tell  us  it  is  not,  as  they  have  always  said, 
a  Canal  dam,  but  a  mill  dam,  and  that  what  was 
white  yesterday  is  black  today.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Oanal  Company  sold  in  the  belief  that 
their  dam  was  to  be  taken  down  to  the  1798  dam. 

Wayland^  March  28, 1857.  Wayland. 


tific  farmers  of  England,  where  more  is  annually 
used  than  in  all  the  world  beside ;  as  also  from  the 
Peruvians  *  and  Chiliars,  where  it  had  been  used 
from  long  be  fore  the  Spanish  conquest  of  these  couih 
tries.  But  however  discerning  in  other  things,  the 
Americans  do  not  seem  ^et  to  have  learned  that 
there  is  about  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  article,  as  there  is  between  yellow  sand  and  peat 
mud.  In  this,  our  wiser  European  brethren  are  be- 
fore us.  They  have  taken  pains  to  analyze  the  dif- 
ferent deposites  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  know- 
ing that  its  virtues  lie  very  much  in  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  contained  therein,  have  been  drawing 
their  supplies  for  yean  from  a  depout  which  is  saiS 
at  the  Islands  to  contain  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  that  article  contained  in  any  other  deposit 

This  article  may  be  very  easily  known  by  a  prao- 
tised  eye  and  correct  nasal  organs.  It  is  of  a  gran- 
ite color,  and  so  strongly  impregnated  with  ammo- 
nia as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  The  least  yalua- 
ble  is  of  a  dirty  tan  color,  without  the  smell  of  am- 
monia or  nearly  so ;  and  there  is  another  kind  of  a 
muddy  color  and  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  Neith- 
er of  theee  are  worth  buying.  This  I  think  accounts 
for  much  of  the  difference  of  results  in  experiment- 
ing with  the  guano.  The  better  kind  is  taken  from 
the  north  si(&  of  the  North  Chincha  Islands,  from 
which  place  when  I  was  there  none  but  the  good 
was  shipped.  At  some  future  period,  I  may  give 
you  some  further  views  of  this  subject,  but  I  write 
this  hastily  to  put  those  on  their  guard  who  are 
disposed  to  experiment  now.    Nathan  Beiggs. 

Marion^  ^pril  3, 1857. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Fanner. 

ABOUT  OXTAVO. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  Monthly  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  year,  and  have  read  with  in- 
terest many  of  your  articles,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  manures.  Though  somewhat  advanced 
in  life,  I  am  a  young  farmer,  if  farmer  at  all,  and 
yet  I  fancy  I  am  in  possession  of  some  facts  which 
may  be  or  use  to  our  agricultural  friends.  In  no- 
ticing the  remarks  of  various  correspondents  on  the 
subject  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer,  one  is  struck  with 
the  discrepancy  of  testimony,  one  making  it  of  lit- 
tle value,  another  of  the  greatest  value,  out  none 
have  suggested  its  variety  of  quality. 

That  it  is  one  of  the  biest  of  fertilizers  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  if  we  may  draw  our  conclusions  from 
the  quantity  used  among  the  intelligent  and  scien- 


A  OOOS  TEAST. 

One  of  the  best  articles  of  its  kind  that  has  ever 
fallen  under  our  observation  was  recently  handed 
us  for  examination,  by  a  lady  whose  reputation  as  a 
domestic  economist  is  deservedly  high  wherever 
she  is  known.  The  recipe  for  its  manufacture — 
kindly  furnished  us  by  the  same  fair  hand— is  as 
follows: — 

*<Take  half  a  dozen  common-sized  potatoes,  boQ, 
peel,  and  strain  them  through  a  common  sieve— 
fint  adding  half  k  pint  of  warm  water,  then  suffi- 
cient wheat  flour,  sifted,  to  make  the  whole  into  a 
thin  batter ;  with  this  mix  two  tablespoonftils  of 
ordinary  bakers'  yeast.  If  prepared  at  night  it 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  morning."  It  is  said  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  for  cakes,  bread,  &€•» 
as  it  does  not  communicate  the  usual  bitter  taste, 
which  attends  the  excessive  use  of  other  articles  of 
yeast. 

Gooseberry  Bubhes. — ^To  prevent  the  goose- 
berry from  being  attacked  by  mildew,  cover  the  soil 
around  the  roots  with  a  stratum  of  salt  hay,  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  and  allow  it  to  remain  through 
the  season.  Irrigating  once  a  week  with  soap  suds, 
taking  care  to  sprinkle  all  the  foliage  with  the  fluid, 
vrill  also  be  beneficial.  One  thing,  however,  should 
be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  and  that 
is,  never  to  plant  the  bushes  under  trees  or  in  the 
shade. 
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OOLDEH  BEURSE  OF  BILBOA. 


The  aboTe  beauUfiil  engnving  of  thia  exc«UeDt 
pear,  ku  drawn  and  engraTed  eipieuly  for  oui 
colamna,  Irom  a  Bpecimen  of  the  fruit  fuiDished  ub 
by  McMra.  Jainei  Hyde  &  Sod,  of  NeiTton.  In  oui 
engniTioga  of  fruit  we  ipsie  no  paini  or  espeuM, 
tQ  procQie  good  ipecimeni  of  the  fhiit,  and  to  bare 
onrdrawinga  of  tbem  made  in  tbemoet  careful  and 
accurate  manner.  Thia  pear,  therefore,  and  all 
othen  which  we  may  illtutrate,  may  be  cooaidered 
as  correotly  and  acountely  repreaented. 

The  OoLDEN  Bevsee  of  Bilboa  ia  one  of  tbe 
heat  early  &II  peara,  ripening  from  the  Snt  to  the 
middle  of  September.  Tbe  fruit,  as  represented, ' 
rather  large,  and  regular  in  shape.  The  akin  U 
Tcry  fair,  imooth  and  thin, dotted vithmull brown 


dota,  and  alightly  marked  with  rtuaet  near  tbs 

im.     The  stalk  ia  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  let  ia 

moderate   depresaian,  and  the   calyx  is  small, 

closed,  and  placed  in  a  slight  baain.    The  fleabia 

white,  fiue-grained,  buttery  and  melting,  and  of  « 

IS  fiavor.    This  fruit  is  entirely  distinct  from 

tbe  Brown  Beurre,  which  is  frequently  nailed 

Golden  Beubke,  fiom  its  Tartable  character  in 

difierent  soils.    The  latter  pear  i«  not  so  hardy  in 

NewEngland,  and  though  in  soma  locations  it  is  an 

excellent  variety,  it  ia  not  so  reliable  as  the  one  ws 

have  figured  aboTe.  ' 

Thia  pear  is  especially  adapted  to  small  gardens, 

it  does  particularly  well  on  quince  stocks.    The 

ee  ia  a  Tigoroua  grower,  sending  out  atoutftiprigbt 
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shoots,  and  bears  regularly  and  abundantly.  With- 
out assigning  to  the  Golden  Beukre  of  Bilboa 
the  first  place  in  a  limited  collection,  it  has  merits 
which  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  popular  fruit,  and 
should  have  a  place  in  every  garden  where  there  is 
room  for  half-a-dozen  varieties. 


Fnf  ikt  New  England  Farmer* 

THE  SWALLOW  FAMILT-So.  6. 

BT  LEANDEB  WETHERELL. 

If  natoralista  would  itodyft  pUIn,  comprehensive  langnAge, 
well  eipreMlDg  the  things  treated  of,  they  might  gradually,  by 
making  the  study  both  useful  and  pleasant,  bring  into  the  love 
of  natural  history,  persons  who  now  despise  lt.-~Bdward$. 

There  are  persons  who  apply  the  epithets  of  mean, 
little,  uninterestingj  and  the  like,  to  all  subjects  or 
studies  for  which  Uiey  have  either  no  taste  or  of 
which  they  have  no  knowledge.  There  are  men, 
and  women  too,  that  have  no  appreciation  of,  and 
therefore  asperse,  all  subjects  and  pursuits  that  do 
not  afford  them  immediate  profit  or  sensual  pleas- 
ure. Such  objectors  and  objections  as  these  to  the 
studv  of  natural  history,  do  not,  in  the  least,  belit- 
tle the  topics  of  that  broad  field  of  investigation, 
which  has  numbered  among  its  explorers  the  wis- 
est and  best  men  of  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  some- 
times happens  that  objections  offered  to  a  study, 
or  the  criticisms  made  thereupon,  only  serve  to  de- 
fine the  character  and  class  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons making  them.  Hence  it  is  wise  to  conceal 
one's  distaste,  and  withhold  objections  and  stric- 
tures when  it  is  folly  to  utter  or  otherwise  discover 
them.  King  Solomon*  who  was  declared  to  be 
wise  above  his  fellows,  was  most  remarkable  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  natu- 
ral history.  It  is  probably  true,  that  no  one  in 
modem  times,  has  ever  compassed  the  knowledge 
of  the  eastern  sage,  or  penetrated  more  deeply  in- 
to the  mysteries  of  nature,  than  he.  It  is  recorded 
of  him,  in  an  old,  authentic  hutory,  *<And  he  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  unto  the  hyssop  that 
epringeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  stN^e,  also,  of  oeasts, 
and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes. 
For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men." 

How  wonderful  the  knowledge  that  enabled  the 
wise  king  to  discourse  on  all  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  most  in- 
significant parasitic  plant  $  also  of  beuts,  birds,  in- 
sects and  nshes ;  showing,  that  he,  Uiough  a  king, 
did  not  consider  the  study  of  botany,  and  that  of 
the  habits  of  beasts,  birds,  insects  and  fishes,  be- 
neath his  notice,  else  he  oould  not  have  made  him- 
self so  familiar  with  their  qualities,  habits  and  uses. 
So  of  Job.  He  must  have  possessed  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  natural 
history,  as  every  reader  of  his  life  must  admit. — 
And  so  it  has  been  with  the  greatest  and  best  men, 
from  Adam  even  until  now.  Widiout  enumerat- 
ing the  long  line  of  worthies,  from  Solomon  to 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  most  distinguished  meta- 
physician this  country  has  ever  produced,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  notice  what  may  not  generally  be 
known,  that  he,  like  the  eastern  sage  and  philoso- 
pher, was,  also,  a  critical  student  of  natural  histo- 
ry. When  a  boy,  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
wrote  an  essay  on  a  species  of  the  spider  family, 
that  his  father  sent  to  a  distinguished  naturalist  m 
Scotland,  who  wrote  back,  that  it  contained  some 


original  discoveries  concerning  the  creature  which 
had  not  till  then  been  noticed ;  and  this,  too,  when 
a  boy,  and  from  carefully  watching  and  observing 
the  subject  of  his  essay.  He  was,  also,  a  botanist 
and  chemist,  besides  being  conversant  with  the 
laws  of  mechanics  and  physics.  Having  devoted 
his  time,  however,  munly  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  metaphysics,  combined  with  the  laborious  du- 
ties of  a  pastor  and  missionary,  he  did  not  find  op- 
portunity to  write  much  on  other  subjects.  Solo- 
mon, it  IS  said,  wrote  elaborately  on  natural  histo- 
ry, beside  his  three  thousand  proverbs  and  a  Uiou- 
sand  and  five  songs. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Peabod}',  of  Springfield,  au- 
thor of  the  ''Massachusetts  Report  on  Birds,'*  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Western  New  York,  author  of  the  "Massachusetts 
Report  on  Botany,"  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
of  Amherst  College,  author  of  the  "Massachusetts 
Report  on  Geology,"  are  eminent  examples  of 
what  industrious,  persevering  professional  men  may 
accomplish  beside  the  performance  of  their  various 
duties,  as  preacher,  teacher  and  professor.  They 
have  all,  with  many  others,  whose  names  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  reader,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  become  distinguished  for  their  knowledge 
of  natural  history. 

The  memory  of  Alexander  the  Great  would 
hardly  have  been  preserved,  but  for  his  patronage 
of  natural  history  and  the  fine  arts.  Louis  XIV., 
of  France,  warrior  as  he  was,  found  time  to  study 
the  fine  arts.  He  established  an  academy  for  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  and  for  die  promotion  of 
discoveries  in  natural  history.  He  was  such  a  lov- 
er of  Nature's  productions,  that  he  provided  hot- 
houses for  the  cultivation  of  exotic  plants;  he  built 
near  his  palace  a  large  edifice  containing  numer- 
ous apartments  for  the  keeping  of  animals  procured 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  he  also  collected 
many  of  tne  extraordinary  productions  of  nature 
for  his  cabinets.  The  same  was  true  of  Augustus 
of  Poland,  and  of  George  III.,  of  England. 

Having  thus  ^031^  that  the  study  of  natural 
history  m  been  found  worthy  of  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  distinffuished  men  of  various  times  and 
professions,  it  wul  not  by  the  thoughtful,  wise  and 
prudent,  be  considered  below  the  notice  of  the  in- 
telligent farmer,  who  dwells  amid  the  scenes  and 
works  of  nature — ^whose  soul  is  made  joyous  by 
what  he  sees  and  hears  daily,  while  about  the  busi- 
ness and  cares  of  rural  life.  Who  can  estimate 
the  difference  between  the  pleasure  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  life  of  one  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to 
catch  the  harmonies  of  nature,  whose  eye  quickly 
beholds  her  beauties,  whose  heart  ib  in  sympathy 
with  her  loveliness,  whose  soul  is  in  communion 
with  the  beneficent  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of 
one  who  is  deaf  to  Nature's  harmonies,  bund  to  her 
beauties,  insensible  to  her  loveliness,  and  pays  no 
homage  to  any  greater  being  than  self,  who  consid- 
ers notlung  useml  or  desirable  but  what  serves  to 
gratify  covetousness  and  the  sensual  appetites  and 
passions  of  the  baser  sort, — ^who  never  sees  any  but 
an  immediate  and  money  value,  and  seldom  asks  any 
other  question,  than,  ''what  will  it  fetch  P"  Exorcise 
this  too  popular  spirit  of  the  age,  and  induct  that 
which  loves  nature  and  all  her  manifold  sources  of 
pleasure  and  delight,  and  farming,  gardening  and 
other  rural  occupations  will  become  the  most  desi- 
rable vocations  tnat  employ  Uie  time  and  mind  of 
man.    No  employment  can  aiford  a  higher  pleas- 
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ure  than  that^  in  which  he  was  first  engased  i  this 
brought  him  into  constant  commnnion  with  nature, 
which  eTerywhere  reflected  the  goodness  and  the 
mercy  of  Him,  who  both ''made  and  pknted  the 
garden  where  the  first  man  was  placed,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  dress  and  to  keep  it. 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  to  aid  in  re- 
moving the  prejvdioe  firom  the  minds  of  such  as 
entertain  it,  against  the  study  and  the  observations 
of  the  habits  of  birds  not  only,  but  of  every  other 
department  of  natural  history;  also,  to  remove 
some  fabulous  notions  of  others  who  have  given 
some  attention  to  these  things,  being  red  lovers 
and  seekers  of  such  knowledge. 

The  (juestion  discussed  in  ue  preceding  number, 
concerning  the  brumal  retreat  of  swallows,  is  one 
of  much  interest,  and  to  which  I  have  given  much 
careful  study  and  observation  for  more  than  twen- 
ty vears,  which  have  fuUy^  confirmed  me  in  the  be- 
hex  that  the  swallow  family  is  migratory,  and  be- 
longs to  that  large  class  usually  denominated  birds 
of  passage.  Migratory  birds,  birds  of  passage,  many 
of  them,  before  leaving  their  northern  summer 
homes,  whither  they  came  to  breed,  gather  them- 
selves into  flocks  before  returning  to  tibeir  south- 
em  abodes;  wild  geese,  ducks  and  numerous  water* 
fowls  are  marked  iUustrations.  Every  former  must 
have  observed  that  swallows,  a  little  while  before 
they  disappear,  collect  in  flocks,  and  are  seen  upon 
the  roofii  of  buildings,  fences  and  dead  trees,  onen 
near  brooks  and  ponds.  I  have  learned  from  careftd 
obsenation,  that  Doth  in  Massachusetts  and  in  wes^ 
tern  New  York — the  latitude  being  about  the  same 
—the  barn-swallows  generally  leave  on  or  about 
the  25th  of  August  A  flock  the  past  summer,  for 
several  days  pnor  to  the  25th,  was  observed  both 
morning  and  evening  perched  on  the  front  of 
the  State  House,  overlooking  the  Common,  where 
insects  did  then  abound,  furnishing  them  a  share 
of  their  food ;  after  the  25th  none  out  an  occasion- 
al straggler  was  seen.  Now  u  it  probable,  sensible 
or  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  beautiful,  swHb- 
winged  birds  descended  at  that  time  to  the  bottom 
of  lakes,  rivers,  ponds  and  mud-holes,  and  there 
remained  in  a  torpid  state  until  about  the  first  of 
May  ?  Or,  that  they  gather  into  hollow  trees,  or 
crevices  in  old  walls  or  buildings,  or  sandbanks, 
and  there  sleep  an  unconscious  sleep  until  summer 
returns  ?  I  say  no !  no !  For  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  one  clear,  well-authenticated  statement,  nor 
one  observatiQp,  to  confirm  such  an  absurd  tradi- 
tion. The  reader  is  referred  affain  to  the  preced- 
ing article,  to  see  and  consider  tne  kind  of  testimo* 
ny,  or  myth,  this  strange  legend  has  for  its  sup- 
port On  the  other  hand,  vou  have  such  eminent 
men  as  Audubon,  Wilson,  Clinton  and  others,  bear- 
ing the  fullest  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  swal- 
lows migrate  to  the  South — have  been  observed  on 
their  way,  and  seen  in  southein  climes  during  the 
winter.  The  same  kind  of  testimony  is  borne  by 
Edwards,  Jardine,  and  other  eminent  authors  in 
England.  They  have  noticed  them  there,  as  they 
have  been  here,  on  their  passage  toward  the  South. 
Hollow  trees  and  sand-banks  have  been  examined 
by  such  men  as  Audubon,  to  ascertain  whether  swal- 
lows did  winter  in  either  place,  but  none  were  .ever 
found  after  the  season  for  migration  had  fully 
passed,  though  diligently  and  carefully  sought  for. 
And,  yet,  because  swallows  have  been  seen  coming 
out  of  hollow  trees,  called  "swallow  trees,"  as  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  number,  there  have  been 


those  who  ha^e  affirmed  that  they  wintered  there, 
seeming  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  re- 
sorted tnither  to  roost,  after  returning  from  the 
South  to  spend  the  summer  here.  . 

Then,  again,  persons  who,  having  seen  swallows 
about  lakes,  rivers  and  ponds,  late  in  summer,  when 
about  to  migrate,  and  again  observed  them  in  sim- 
ilar ])laces  when  first  seen  in  the  spring,  come  to 
the  strange  conclusion  that  they  wmtered  at  the 
bottoms  of  these  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes.  Strange 
kind  of  reasoning,  this!  Suppose  they  are  wet 
when  thus  seen,  as  some  affirm,  what  then?  So  far 
firom  proving  anything  in  favor  of  such  a  notion,  it 
only  aerves  to  confirm  a  well-known  habit  of  these, 
and  other  birds,  that  of  going  into  the  water  to 
bathe.  And,  moreover,  1  he  fi^jb  of  their  being  seen 
about  the  water  is  otherwise  sufficiently  accounted 
for  without  adopting  the  belief  of  such  *<or^dulous'' 
ones.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  swallows,  either  from  reading  or  observa- 
tion, is  aware  that  they  subsist  chiefly  upon  small 
insects,  that  abound  in  greater  abundance  about 
water,  swamps  and  marshy  grounds  than  elsewhere ; 
hence,  in  obedience  to  instmct,  implanted  in  them 
by  Infinite  Wisdom,  they  resort  to  tnose  localities  in 
late  summer  for  food,  cot  to  seek  a  brumal  retreat. 

The  swallows,  as  do  the  other  birds  of  passaffe, 
migrate  £ar  enough  towards  the  South  to  find  a 
temperature  like^  what  they  enioy  here,  and  there 
pass  the  season  in  conscious  pleasure  and  delight, 
as  well  as  in  miuistering  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
as  here,  when  they  return  hither,  as  they  will  do  in 
a  few  weeks,  for  "the  stork  [the  dove,j  the  crane 
and  tha  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  cominff.' 
Here  it  is  seen  that  the  swallow  is  classed  by  we 
old  prophet  with  well-known  birds  of  passage. 

A  man  in  Salem,  a  few  vears  ago,  closed  the 
doors  and  windows  of  a  building  where  the  swal- 
lows had  nested,  thus  confining  a  few  of  them  about 
the  time  of  leaving,  either  for  the  South,  or  else  for 
some  mud-hole  or  pond  for  hybematin^  during  the 
next  eight  months.  They  were  kept  m  this  con- 
finement until  about  the  first  of  October,  when 
some  of  them  were  caught  and  something  attached, 
whereby  they  might  be  identified  if  shot  or  ob- 
served, and  then  permitted  to  leave.  Twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  they  were  sufiGered  to  escape, 
one  of  them  was  shot  at  Key  West,  south  of  Flor- 
ida. This  well-authenticated  fact,  going  to  prove 
the  swallow  to  be  a  migratory  bird,  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  speculation  and  conjectures  about  hy- 
bernation, from  the  archbishop  of  Upsal  d  own  to 
the  latest  advocate  and  defender  of  this  mythical 
tradition.  In  speed  of  flight,  Audubon  says,  the 
bam-swallow  supersedes  all  but  the  humming-bird. 

The  musing  sportsman  of  Key  West  may  thus 
have  given  utterance  to  his  thoughts : 

"He  comes !  he  cornea !  who  lores  to  hear 
Soft  sanny  hours  and  seasons  fklr ; 
The  swallow  hither  oomes  to  rest 
His  sable  wings  and  snowy  breast" 

But,  alas,  the  swift-winged,  joyous  bird  escaped 
from  its  confinement  in  a  northern  clime,  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  fowler  in  a  few  brief  hours  after  reach- 
mg  his  home,  sought  in  quick  obedience  to  instinct, 
that  inward  impelhng  power,  in  some  respects  seem- 
ing superior  to  reason  itself  as  manifiested  in  the 
human  race. 

EEaving  occasion,  a  few  years  unce,  to  visit  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  during  the  first  part  of  August, 
I  was  exceedingly  interested  by  the  almost  infinite 
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number  of  swallows  that  I  saw  in  passing  down  the 
River  SL  Lawrence.  The  river,  as  known,  runs  in 
A  north-easterly  direction,  and  the  swallows  were 
flying  toward  .the  south-west;  this  was  before 
reaching  Montreal  After  arriving  at  that  city  and 
making  a  short  stop,  I  proceeded  by  steamboat  to 
Quebec.  But  few,  if  any  swallows  were  seen ;  they 
having,  probably,  all  passed  on  toward  their  south- 
em  homes.  I  saw  more  swallows  in  one  afternoon 
between  the  Thousand  Islands  and  Montreal,  migra- 
ting to  the  southward,  I  am  well  persuaded,  than  all 
I  have  ever  seen  besides.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  swallow,  no  less  than  the  crane,  the  dove,  the 
stork,  the  robin,  the  thrush,  the  warbler,  the  oriole, 
the  sparrbw  and  numerous  other  species, ''observe" 
no  less  the  time  oU  their  going  than  that  of  their 
coming. 

I  have  now  accomplished  m^  purpose  in  present- 
ing some  facts  and  suggestions  concemmg  the 
very  interesting  history  of  the  Swallow  Family,  in- 
cluding the  common  and  well-known  species.  If 
these  articles  shall  serve  to  awaken  an  mterest  in 
farmers  and  others  to  observe  and  study  more  at- 
tentively the  habits  of  birds,  or  any  particular  iami* 
iUes  of  them,  I  shall  feel  mvself  amply  repaid  for 
writing  them  j  and  so  will  the  editor  and  publisher 
for  having  lent  the  use  of  their  columns,  for  the 

Eromotion  of  a  subject  so  well  calculated  to  eor 
ance  the  happiness  and  felicity  of  rural  life. 


ANALYSIS  OP  GLOVBB. 

Prof.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  when  in  Germany, 
ten  years  ago,  at  the  Giessen  laboratory,  made  an 
''ash  analysis"  of  red  clover,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  some  investigation  relative  to  its  organic 
constituents,  an  abstract  of  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest a  large  class  of  our  readers : 

Of  the  diy  plant  altogether,  the  per  cent,  of  ashef 11.18 

Ortheleavee 10.60 

Oftheatenui 8.52 

INGREDIENTS  OF  THE  ASffES. 

Potaah 18.101 

Sodium I.b74 

Soda 40.712 

Lime 21.014 

Magnesia 8.280 

Phosphate  Iron 0.070 

Chlorine 2.856 

fbosphorle  1«I4 8.016 

Sulphuric  Acid 1.068 

Silica 2.606 


100.000 


Besides  these  inmdienti^  the  plant  gave  nearly 
23  per  cent  of  carbonic  add.  Judging  from  Uus 
analysis,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  clover  as  a  manure  for  wheat 

"It  is  well  known,"  remarks  Mr.  H.,  "that  the 
juice  of  clover  heads  contains  more  or  less  sugar. 
The  nectaries  of  the  fully  developed  head  are  es- 
pecially rich  in  a  honey-like  Uquid  which  bees 
?;ather.  In  cutting  the  clover,  when  the  heads  are 
iilly  formed  but  not  ripe,  the  sugar  of  this  honey 
will  be  secured.  The  water  will  evaporate,  leaving 
the  sweetness  with  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  other 
organic  matter,  to  be  fed  to  stodc.  If  the  clover 
be  cut  before  the  heads  besin  to  develop,  the  su- 
gar, if  formed,  must  be  in  the  stems  and  leaves.  If 
not  cut  till  the  seeds  are  ripened,  the  sugar  may 
have  accomplished  one  of  its  supposed  ends — that 
of  keeping  up  a  higher  temperature  within  the 
seed,  for  the  elaboration  of  its  various  parts,  and 
thereby  have  been  destroyed." 


LEGISLATIVE  AOEICULTTnElAL  XEST- 

IHO. 

[RlFOETBD  FOa  TBI  FlKUB  BT  H.  E.  ROOKWIUk.] 

The  lyieerUh  and  last  of  the  series  of  meetings 
of  the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
Tuesday  evening.  The  thinness  of  the  meeting 
showed  that  the  interest  in  the  discussion  of  agri* 
cultural  topics  had  been  superseded  by  other  mat- 
ters, and  that  the  time  for  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ings for  the  season  had  come.  On  the  whole,  the 
meetings  during  the  winter  have  been  well  attend- 
ed, and  the  discussions  have  evidently  been  impor- 
tant and  valuable. 

The  topic  for  discussion  this  evening  was^- 
**Farm  iStocfc,  or  dotntslic  animals  gmeraUy" 

Hon.  John  Brooks,  the  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty, caUed  the  meeting  to  order,  and  having  an- 
nounced the  above  topic  for  discussion,  invited  gen- 
tlemen to  proceed  at  once  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BncKMiNSTER  spoke  of  the  freedom 
of  men  in  their  choice  of  stock,  and  how  their  taste 
and  judgment  are  indicated  by  the  choice  they 
make.  In  the  selection  of  animals  the  great  ob- 
ject should  be  to  secure  those  that  possess  the  qual- 
ities that  are  desired  for  the  particular  uses  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put  Some  men  ask  why  this  soci- 
ety does  not  make  some  recommendation  of  the 
different  classes  of  animals,  and  say  that  such  ani- 
mals are  best  for  milk,  such  for  work,  and  such  for 
speed,  &c.  The  reason  is  that  all  do  not  agree, 
and  all  are  free  to  suit  their  own  taste.  Large  azt- 
imals  are  not  generally  most  desirable ;  even  for 
fatting  hogs,  the  breed  should  be  selected  that 
will  make  the  most  pork  on  a  given  quantity  of 
food.  So  of  horses  and  cattle ;  the  amount  of  feed 
they  require  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  labor 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Form  and 
adaptation  are  the  two  principal  elements  to  guide 
a  choice. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  the  reason 
why  he  desired  this  meeting  was  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  ndsing  of  stock  was  more  im- 
portant than  now.  Hay,  he  thought,  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  high  for  three  years  to  come,  and  in  that 
time  it  will  be  impossible  to  overstock  the  market 
A  good  cow  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $50, 
and  he  hoped  that  those  who  have  good  cows  will 
raise  their  calves,  believing  that  they  would  make 
more  money  than  by  fatting  them  for  veal.  There 
is  no  danger  that  beef  can  be  very  low  within  three 
years ;  for  the  calves  must'  be  raised  and  fatted  be- 
fore the  amount  of  beef  can  be  increased. 

It  is  now  profitable  to  raise  pigs  too.  Since 
disciPLse  has  affected  hogs  at  the  West,  those  raised 
in  this  State  are  more  saleable ;  they  have  been 
sold  for  eleven  or  twelve  cents  a  pound.  He  hoped 
there  would  be  interest  enough  felt  in  the  subject 
before  the  meeting  to  secure  the  raising  of  at  least 
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one  more  heifer  Calf  in  consequence  of  this  meet- 
ing; indeed,  he  hoped  there  would  he  a  general 
interest  in  raising  more  stock. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  coincided  with  the 
Tiews  of  Mr.  Sheldon.  He  thought  it  would  be 
not  only  three  but  six  years  before  there  could  be 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  stock;  calves  are  now 
brought  from  Ohio  to  the  New  York  market  for 
veaL  He  knew  of  no  business  more  profitable  than 
raising  stock ;  he  had  not  killed  more  than  five 
young  cattle  in  ten  years.  Farmerl  in  his  section 
of  the  State  make  a  great  mistake  in  neglecting 
their  young  stock,  suffering  the  calves  to  grow  up 
without  much  care.  Many  seem  to  think  that  if 
they  can  keep  a  calf  through  the  winter,  with  the 
breath  of  life  in  its  body,  it  will  do  well  enough  in 
spring.  A  man  may  as  well  keep  his  laborers  on 
half  feed  and  expect  them  to  do  a  good  day's  work. 
It  is  as  important  to  keep  cattle  warm  and  well 
fed  as  to  keep  men  so.  Steers  are  broken  and  put 
to  work  too  young ;  it  Ib  well  to  train  them  young, 
but  not  to  work  them  hard  till  they  are  at  least 
three  years  old. 

As  to  horses,  there  are  many  more  diseased 
horses  now,  than  there  were  thirty  years  ago.  lliis 
is  in  consequence  of  too  early  and  too  hard  work. 
It  la  possible  to  have  a  good  horse  for  &st  travel, 
for  work,  and  a  docile  one  that  a  woman  may  drive, 
in  the  same  animal. 

Mr.  Macombeb,  of  Marshfield,  thought  the  sub- 
ject of  stock  had  been  too  much  neglected  in  his 
part  of  the  State.  In  his  neighborhood,  the  stock 
of  swine  had  been  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  a  breed  by  Mr.  Webster — a  cross  of  the  Mackay 
and  Sufiblk.  There  is  more  attention  paid  to  stock 
growing  in  his  region  than  formerly.  More  calves 
are  being  raised  this  spring  than  ever  before.  Their 
stock  had  been  much  benefited  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  breeds  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  great  difference 
in  the  size  of  cattle  at  the  present  day  compared 
with  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  not 
uncommon  now  to  hear  of  cattle  weighing,  when 
dressed,  1500  lbs.,  while  at  that  period  it  was  very 
rare  to  hear  of  one  that  weighed  1000  lbs.  That 
indicates  improvement.  One  great  objection  to 
raising  cattle  is  that  a  good  veal  calf  will  bring  as 
much  at  six  weeks  old,  as  when  a  year  old.  An- 
other objection  is  that  butter,  cheese  and  milk  are 
so  high.  When  a  calf  can  be  sold  at  six  weeks 
old  for  from  (16  to  $20,  and  the  milk  can  then 
be  had  for  sale,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  farmer 
that  it  is  not  profitable  to  do  it,  rather  th&n  raise 
the  calf.  He  spoke  of  seeing  a  yard  of  cows  is 
Worcester  county,  so  poor  in  the  spring  that  they 
could  scarcely  get  up.  It  would  take  half  the  sum- 
mer to  get  them  in  decent  heart,  and  the  owner 
lost  much  by  that  course.  Instead  of  being  econ- 
omy it  is  stinginess  to  pursue  such  a  course.   There 


is  nothing  so  bad  as  that  spirit  of  stinginess.  Far- 
mers do  not  cultivate  an  esprit  du  corps  sufficient- 
ly. There  is  nothing  so  lamentable  as  to  see  far- 
mers looking  so  much  to  professional  men  for  opin- 
ion, and  for  the  lead  in  society.  Let  farmers  esti- 
mate themselves  as  they  really  are,  the  real  aria- 
tocraoy  of  society.  If  they  will  respect  themselves 
they  will  command  respect,  and  make  their  voca- 
tion respected  as  the  highest  and  noblest  employ- 
ment of  man.  If  any  man  can  afford  to  speak  out 
his  opinion,  it  is  the  fiirmer. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Rockwell  said  he  was  reminded  by 
the  remarks  of  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  impoli- 
cy of  keeping  stosk  poorly  through  the  winter,  of 
a  stanza  upon  that  subject  written  many  years  ago 
by  a  Connecticut  farmer  of  much  sagacity  and  ex- 
perience, whir  h  was : 

*(AIat  the  fkte  of  louey  calret ! 

They  Are  ever  on  tho  wiag ; 
For  if  they  Uto  the  winter  through 

They  often  die  In  ipring." 

The  same  gentleman  was  remarkable  for  his  love 
of  order,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  the  displace- 
ment of  tools  by  careless  help,  and  having  been 
much  annoyed  by  the  trouble  of  finding  the  curry- 
comb, he  one  day  put  up  in  the  stable  in  large 
characters  the  following,  which  may  appl}',  as  a 

principle,  to  other  tools : 

• 

** Cursed  he  he,  vhoever  he  he,^ 
And  let  the  whole  itable  retound  It,— 

Who  uses  a  curry,  although  in  a  hurry, 
And  don*t  put  it  up  where  he  found  it." 

Mr.  Wetherell  alluded  to  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing poisons  to  some  animals,  particularly  arsenic, 
as  it  is  sometimes  done,  for  the  purpose  of  affect- 
ing the  breathing  of  horses,  or  making  their  coats 
sl^ek.  In  that  connection  he  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  at  a  certain  distillery  in  Ohio  Hrychnine  and 
tobacco  yiexe  used  so  as  thereby  to  increase  the 
amount  of  whisky.  The  fact  that  poison  was  thus 
used  was  brought  to  light  by  the  other  fact  that 
the  fish  Li  the  stream  below  the  distillery  were 
killed. 

The  President  made  some  closing  remarks.  He 
said  tha;fc  in  1830  he  commenced  raising  all  bis 
calves,  and  he  kept  an  account  for  fifteen  years  of 
the  'Cost  and  of  the  price  obtained,  so  that  he  might 
judge  of  the  profit.  He  found,  then,  that  the  av- 
erage price  of  heifers  in  the  fall  after  they  were  two 
years  old  was  $18,50  for  the  fifteen  years.  He 
butchered  them  at  that  age,  except  the  most  prom- 
ising ones.  And  for  those  that  were  kept,  and  af- 
terrords  killed  when  three  years  old,  the  average 
price  received  was  $25.  In  1849,  at  a  meeting 
here,  he  made  a  statement  of  his  estimate  of  the 
profits  of  farming,  which  he  put  down  at  about  12i 
per  cent — a- statement  founded  on  the  experience 
of  fifteen  years.  He  then  stated  that  corn  could 
be  raised  in  Massachusetts  for  fifty  cents  a  bushel. 
But  farming  is  a  better  business  now.   He  believed 
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in  raising  different  breeds  of  catttle.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  Ayrshire  cows  were  the  best  for 
milk,  though  the  Jerseys  are  as  good  for  butter. 
An  Ayrshire  cow  will  fatten  easier  when  old  than 
a  Jersey,  and  will  give  two  quarts  of  milk  more 
per  day,  during  life.  He  never  had  raised  many 
horses,  but  he  beliered  a  colt  could  be  as  dieaply 
raised  as  a  calf,  and  that,  after  the  colt  is  bom  it 
costs  no  more  to  raise  a  horse  than  a  good  ox. 
Farmers  should  have  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
colts  they  raise,  otherwise  they  may  sell  one  for 
$75  for  which  the  purchaser  will  get  $200.  In  or- 
der to  have  an  opportunity  to  try  the  speed  of  the 
colts  raised,  there  should  be  a  committee  of  fanners 
appointed  in  connection  with  agricultural  fidrs,  who 
shall  give  a  proper  trial  of  the  horses  and  colts  ex- 
hibited, as  to  their  speed.  If  any  evil  from  horse- 
racing  cannot  be  guarded  against,  and  the  whole 
matter  controlled  by  such  a  committee  from  the  ru- 
ral population,  then  we  cannot  raise  horses.  We 
want  horses  now  that  can  travel  with  more  speed 
than  formerly ;  and  we  may  have  horses  of  the 
Morgan  or  Black  Hawk  stock  that  will  work  well, 
and  be  good  for  speed.  The  speed  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  result  of  training. 

In  conqlusion,  Mr.  Brooks  referred  to  the  origin 
of  these  Agricultural  meetings  and  the  success  that 
has  attended  them.  They  were  got  up  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man, the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  1839,  the 
first  meeting  for  organisation  being  January  23d, 
and  the  first  meeting  for  discussion  Feburary  6,  at 
which  time  the  raising  of  wheat  was  considered. 
Since  that  time  the  meetings  have  been  held  every 
winter,  and  have  been  very  pleasant  and  very  useful 
and  instructive ;  and  never  more  so  than  they  have 
been  during  the  past  winter,  though  he  was  sorry 
to  say  the  number  who  have  attended  them  has  not 
been  so  great  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  falls  to 
my  lot,  said  Mr.  Brooks,  in  closing,  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  messengers  of  this  Hall  for  the  po- 
liteness and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  treatr 
ed  us  and  waited  upon  us,  and  for  the  kindness  they 
have  manifested  toward  us.  It  b  my  duty  also  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  reporters.  I  believe  the 
reports  have  been  better  made  this  winter  than 
ever  before,  and  more  in  conformity  with  what  has 
been  said.  It  belongs  to  me  also  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Legislature  for  the  use  of  the  HalL 
The  grant  has  always  been  free,  and  we  should  be 
grateful  for  it  Having  commenced  our  meetings 
by  calling  on  our  most  eminent  men  to  preside  this 
winter,  we  have  come  down  to  this  evening,  and 
I  have  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attendance 
and  interest  in  this  meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  tendered 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  who,  through  their 
chairman,  have  so  arranged  matters  as  to  produce 
the  most  harmonious  results  during  the  entire  win- 
ter. 


The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also  unanimous- 
ly given  to  Mr.  Buceminsteb,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  who  has  been  present  at  every  meeting 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  then  called  atten- 
tion to  the  baskets  of  potatoes  which  he  had  brought 
in  as  samples  of  seedHngs  with  which  he  had  been 
testing  his  theory  of  a  remedy  for  the  potato  rot. 
They  have  been  raised  six  years,  every  winter  be- 
ing kept  in  thq  ground,  on  the  idea  that  light  and 
air  tend  to  produce  the  disease.  That  idea  seemed 
to  him  natural  from  the  fact  that  the  potato  in  its 
spontaneous  growth  remains  always  in  the  ground. 
Mr.  S.  also  exhibited  another  kind — ^the  Danvers 
Reds — that  had  been  treated  in  the  same  way  three 
years,  and  they  likewise  ^ere  free  from  the  rot. 

Mr.  Wetherell  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Sheldon,  which  waa  unanimously  carried,  for  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  had  communicated 
his  mode  of  preservmg  potatoes,  and  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  samples  by  which  he  had  demon- 
strated his  theory. 

The  meeting  was  then,  without  other  ceremony, 
brought  to  a  close,  each  person  carrying  away  with 
him  a  few  of  the  specimens  of  j)Otatoes  presented 
by  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  each  one  more  or  less  ready 
to  adopt  his  theory,  or  to  test  it  at  least,  with  a  view 
to  his  own  full  satisfaction. 


[Note. — The  constant  reader  of  these  articles 
cannot  but  be  indebted,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  Mr. 
Rockwell,  the  faithfril  and  accomplished  reporter. 
While  he  has  given  the  ideas  of  the  speaker,  he 
has  often  done  it  in  a  condensed  and  attractive 
form,  and  has  thus  added  a  new  charm  to  the  in- 
teresting facts  which  have  been  stated.— Editor.] 


For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer* 

PLANTS  SELECT  THEIR  FOOD. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  plants 
is  the  power  with  which  they  are  endowed  of  select- 
ing their  food.  The  soil  contains  various  kinds  of 
aliment  for  vegetation,  and  the  little  fibrous  roots 
that  fill  the  ground  select  from  the  whole,  and  suck 
in  through  their  minute  openings  just  the  kind  suit- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  plant  or  tree  to  which  they 
belong.  All  plants  will  not  thrive  on  the  same  soil, 
any  more  than  all  animals  will  live  on  the  same 
kind  of  food.  Grass  and  ^in  reauire  a  soil  that 
contains  an  abundance  of  silica  or  flint  It  is  the 
flint  in  the  straw  that  gives  it  its  glossy  appearance, 
and  renders  it  stiff  enough  to  resist  die  wind  and 
storms. 

When  grass  lodges,  it  is  not,  as  many  suppose, 
because  there  is  too  much  of  it  upon  the  ground, 
but  because  it  grows  on  rich  loam  or  mud  that 
does  not  contain  flint  enough  for  stiffening  matter 
for  the  stalk.  A  quantity  of  sand  or  gravel  spread 
on  such  land,  remedies  the  difficulty,  and  increases 
instead  of  diminishing  the  crop.  Every,  one  has 
noticed  that  grass,  growins;  on  land  where  water 
runs  from  a  gravelly  road,  has  large  stalks,  and 
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stands  upright,  while  that  which  the  gravel  does 
not  reach,  has  small  stalks,  and  lodges,  though  the 
crop  is  much  lighter.  In  one  case  it  has  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  stiffening  matter,  in  the  other  it  has 
not  It  is  the  want  of  this  stiffening  material  in  the 
pea,  that  makes  it  lie  helpless  on  the  ground,  when 
there  is  no  near  object  to  which  it  can  clin^for  sup- 
port. The  Creator  has  given  it  finsers  with  which 
to  cling  to  other  objects  as  a  substitute  for  the 
means  of  support  in  itself.  The  roots  of  the  pea 
suck  in  lime  and\io  flint.  Lime  it  must  have  in  or- 
der to  be  a  pea,  and  the  tendrils  growing  out  from 
the  leaves  indicate  that  it  was  designed  to  draw 
lime  from  the  earth  instead  of  flint,  and  was  endow- 
ed accordingly  with  a  means  of  support  suited  to  a 
limber  stalk.  B.  A.  B. 

Medford,  1867. 


For  the  Ntw  Enf^and  Farmer. 

CHEAP  BEE  HIVES. 

I  would  say  to  the  tyro  in  bee  culture,  that  suc- 
cess does  not  depend  on  the  hite  alone  that  he 
uses, — it  is  only  one  branch,  among  many  that  must 
be  attended  to ;  yet  it  is  one  point  of  tome  impor- 
tance, because  if  profit  is  the  only  object  in  tneir 
culture,  and  we  can  make  a  hive  for  25  cents  that 
will  answer  everv  purpose  of  one  that  costs  $5,  we 
save  just  the  difference — an  item  worth  some  con- 
sideration. If  any  one  de^es  ornamental  hives  to 
correspond  with  his  establishment  in  other  respects, 
that  is  different,  and  there  can  be  no  objection,  of 
course,  but  the  extra  expense  should  not  be  charged 
to  the  bees  as  a  necessary  outlay.  With  these  pre- 
liminaries, I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  making  of 
a  hive  of  the  simplest  form,  but  one  which  will  give 
every  &cility  for  obtaining  the  purest  honey  to  be 
had,  in  any  style  that  fancy  may  dictate. 

First,  the  general  form  of  the  hive  is  a  wooden 
box,  the  internal  size  being,  say,  12  inches  square 
and  14  high,  made  of  sound  boards  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  unplaned  on  either  side  except  at  the 
•edges,  to  make  close  jcnnts.  To  construct  it,  cut 
boards  14  inches  long,  two  of  them  12  inches  wide, 
and  two  14.  These  nailed  together  at  the  edges, 
the  wider  ones  being  put  over  the  edges  of  the 
other  two,  will  make  the  inside  as  above,  viz :  12 
inches  square  and  14  high,  and  will  contain  a  little 
over  2000  cubic  inches. 

The  size  is  important.  There  should  be  room 
for  a  brood,  and  for  storing  a  winter  supply  of  honey 
in  one  apartment  If  too  small,  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  will  be  stored;  if  too  large,  more  than 
18  necessary  will  be  stored  in  the  hive,  when  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  boxes,  for  profit  I  stated  that  the  size 
should  be  about  2000  cubic  inches,  but  I  would  va- 
ry with  the  latitude.  Say  south  of  40  degrees, 
where  the  winter  is  comparatively  short,  a  less  size 
will  do,  as  a  less  quantity  of  honey  for  food  will  be 
required.  But  another  point  must  be  kept  in  view; 
there  mtut  be  room  for  all  the  brood  combs  needed 
by  the  queen,  otherwise  the  colony  will  run  down 
for  want  of  new  recruits.  From  several  experiments 
to  ascertain  this  point,  1800  inches  is  indicated  as 
all  the  room  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps 
the  last  size  would  be  the  pro^r  one  for  profit  any- 
where south  of  40  degrees  latitude ;  and  in  no  case 
would  less  than  one  cubic  foot  (1728  inches)  be  ad- 
visable. 

For  the  top, take  aboard  15  inches  square,  which 


would  allow  it  to  project  half  an  inch  over  each 
side  of  the  hive.  Plane  only  the  upper  side.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  planed  side,  rabbet  out  the  comers 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  inward,  so  that  anoth- 
er box  a  little  larger  than  the  main  hive  can  be  set 
over  it  and  fit  into  the  rabbeted  edge  of  the  cover. 
Through  this  cover  make  two  rows  of  holes,  sav 
about  three  inches  each  side  of  a  line  drawn  through 
its  centre.  These  holes  should  be  made  unifonmy 
distant,  because  it  is  necessaiv  to  have  a  rule  to  go 
by  in  making  glass  boxes  to  fit  over  them.  A  pat- 
tern to  make  Uie  holes  by  is  verv  convenient  The 
cover  can  now  be  nailed  on.  MaKe  a  small  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  bees  in  the  front  side  of  the 
hive,  eimer  at  the  bottom,  or  part  ymy  up ;  or, 
what  is  better,  in  both  places.^  These  will  oe  suf- 
ficient for  ventilation,  except  in  hot  weather,  when 
Uie  front  side  of  hives  of  full  families  should  be 
raised  half  an  inch  or  so  to  admit  air.  Put  sticks 
across  the  inside  to  support  the  combs^ — close  the 
holes  in  the  top,  and  this  part  of  the  Idve  ii  ready 
&r  the  bees. 

The  surplus  honey  intended  for  market  should 
be  stored  by  the  bees  in  glaiss  boxes  set  upon  the 
top  of  the  hive.  There  may  be  two  or  four  of  these, 
the  number  depending  on  the  nze  desired,  and  they 
can  be  6  inches  by  6},  or  12i  inches  long.  The 
top  and  bottom  are  made  of  wood,  and  the  sides  of 
glass.  For  the  wood  part,  take  thin  boards,  and 
plane  down  to  one-fourm  of  an  inch,  cut  the  proper 
length  and  width,  and  make  holes  in  the  bottom 
piece  to  correspond  with  the  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
nive.  The  posts  or  comer  pieces  are  five  inches 
long,  and  say  five-eighths  of  an  inch  square.  In  two 
adjacent  sides  of  each  piece,  make  a  narrow  groove 
or  channel  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  for  the  glass 
to  fit  in.  Fasten  these  posts  by  a  small  finishing 
nail  driven  through  each  comer  of  the  top  into  the 
end.  The  glass  sides,  previously  cut  of  tne  proper 
size,  are  then  slipped  down  into  the  grooves.  Next, 
stick  fast  to  the  top  some  pieces  of  new  white  comb 
one  inch  or  more  square,  two  inches  apart,  as  a  be* 
ginning  for  the  bees — one  edge  dipped  in  melted 
bees  wax,  and  applied  before  cooling,  will  hold  these 
combs  &st  Then  nail  on  the  bottom  and  set  the 
box  away  for  use.  Common  window  panes  of  glass 
10  by  12,  will  cut  into  pieces  for  this  purpose  with 
but  little  waste.  A  thin  grooving  plane,  or  saw,  will 
cut  the  grooves  for  the  ^ass. 

A  covering  over  the  glass  boxes  is  necessary — 
this  is  a  box  7  inches  deep,  and  just  13  inches 
square  inside,  so  as  to  fit  down  on  the  rabbeted 
edge  of  the  cover  to  the  main  hive,  and  shut  out 
all  the  light  Bees  will  work  in  such  boxes  without 
the  rabbeting  around  the  edge,  but  unless  a  close 
joint  shuts  out  all  the  light,  the  glass  and  combs 
do  not  appear  so  clear,  as  when  perfeotlv  dark« 

I  have  thus  ^iven  a  full  description  of  all  that  is 
really  needful  m  a  bee-hive.  But  those  who  wish, 
can  have  the  outside  planed  and  painted,  and  add. 
moldings,  dentals,  and  any  amount  of  ornament;  as 
ong  as  the  principle  is  observed,  it  will  not  interfere 
wim  the  prosperity  of  the  bees.  But  there  is  not 
the  least  necessity  of  the  simple  hive  costing  over 
25  cents,  the  co?er  to  the  boxes  10  cents,  stand  6 
cents,  roof  9  cents,  or,  all  complete  for  50  cents. 
The  boxes  would  cost  the  same  for  any  hive,  and 
are  not  reckoned. 

The  stands  for  the  hive  to  rest  upon,  and  the 
roofing,  are  yet  to  be  described.  The  stand  is  made 
of  inch  boards  15  inches  wide  by  2  feet  long,  the 
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ends  nailed  on  pieces  of  wood  or  joist  from  two  to 
four  inches  square  and  put  directly  on  the  ground, 
with  the  hiye  on  the  back  end.  The  advantages  of 
this  arranffement  are  sufficient  to  balance  any  little 
trouble  of  keeping  down  weeds,  grass  &o. 

The  roof  is  made  by  two  boards  10  by  24  inches, 
nailed  together  like  a  house-roof,  and  laid  on  loose- 
ly. One  great  advantage  of  separate  stands  is,  there 
is  no  dimculty  in  allowing  plenty  of  room  between 
stocks,  which  is  an  important  consideration. 

The  purest  white  combs  can  be  obtained  only  by 
taking  off  the  boxes  as  soon  as  full.  When  the 
boxes  are  of  glass,  this  point  can  be  ascertained  very 
accurately,  without  disturbing  the  bees  in  the  leas^ 
by  merely  raising  the  outside  cover.  By  using  glass 
boxes,  the  bee-keeper  is  quite  sure  to  obtain  more 
surplus  than  with  wooden  ones,  because  empty  ones 
can  replace  the  full  ones  as  &st  as  filled,  and  no 
time  lost  for  want  of  zoom. 

This  article  is  abready  sufficiently  lengthy ;  yet 
there  are  many  particulars  left  out,  that  would  be 
serviceable  to  the  beginner.  Those  who  wish  my 
whole  system  of  bee  culture,  may  obtain  a  full  trea- 
tise.   Please  see  advertisement  in  the  Farmer. 

St.  JohnniUe,  A*.  F.  M.  Quinbt, 

Author  of  Vyvteriet  of  Bae-Keeplng  Ezptained. 

P.  S.  I  wish  to  make  a  little  correction  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  bee-hives,  in  the  Farmer,  April  4th,  as  it 
might  convey  the  idea  that  a  part  only,  of  the  2000 
pounds  of  honey  was  obtained  from  flowers.  It 
reads,  "the  simple  part  of  that  amount  being  pro- 
duced by  flowers  alone,"  but  should  read  (he  simple 
fact,  &C.        M.  Q. 

For  the  New  Sngtand  Pannar, 

PITSB  WATER. 

Within  a  few  miles  is  an  institution  in  which  are 
constantly  housed  and  supported  sixty  or  more  in- 
dividuals, of  all  ages,  from  ninety  years  downwards. 
In  this  establishment,  erected  by  the  town  at 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $10,000,  is  no  wa- 
ter at  all,  except  as  it  is  drawn  from  a  well  in 
the  yard,  or  brought  in  buckets  or  casks,  from  a 
brook  that  i»sses  about  two  hundred  feet  in  front 
of  the  builaing.  This  brook  starty  from  a  natural 
pond,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  flows  gently 
alon^,  falling  about  twenty  feet  in  its  course,  all  the 
way  m  the  lands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  establish- 
ment. A  very  slight  expenditure  of  money,  say 
not  more  than  (200,  in  placbg  a  Hydraulic  itam^ 
would  so  regulate  the  flow  of  water,  as  to  abundantly 
supply  ever}'  room  in  the  premises,  as  also  the  stables 
and  yards  adjoining,  with  sufficiency  of  purt  toater, 
and  this  without  any  trouble  of  drawing,  carrying  or 
pumping.  How  long,  O,  how  long  will  ye  thoughtless 
neglect  the  proffered  benefits  P  I  speak  what  I  do 
know,  and  hope  that  the  needy  will  he  admonished 
by  what  I  say.  South  Danyebs. 

March  22,  1857. 


government,  in  order  to  avert  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  ensue  should  the  epidemic  be 
introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom,  have  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cattle,  horns, 
hoofs  or  hides  from  those  parts  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
or  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  bordering  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  free  city 
of  Lubec 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England  and 
of  Ireland  have  dispatched  an  eminent  professor  to 
Prussia,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  disease.  Meanwhile  the  alarm  is  such  that 
the  graziers,  especially  the  Irish,  are  sending  their 
stocks  to  market  to  get  them  off  their  hands  with* 
out  delay,  and  prices  have  considerably  (alien.  The 
presence  of  murrain  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  Ire- 
land, whose  wealth  consists  largely  of  live  stock. 


The  Murbain. — ^The  distemper  which  has  ap- 
peared among  the  cattle  of  the  North  of  Europe 
has  excited  great  apprehension  among  the  English 
people,  who  have  hitherto  derived  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  their  beef  cattle  from  that  region.  The  ex- 
act nature  of  the  munain  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  all  accounts  agree  that  it  is  of  a  most  malignant 
type.    As  has  already  been  announced,  the  British 


For  the  New  Sngkuid  Farmer^ 

BAI8IVG  THE  HUBBARD  SttUASH. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  made  an  in<juizy 
through  the  Farmer  for  ihe  best  kind  of  wmter 
squash.  In  doing  so  I  was  very  fortunate,  for  in 
a  short  time  I  received  a  package  of  the  Hubbard 

S[uash  seed  through  the  post-office,  fjQom  J.  J.  H. 
^(S^T^f  of  Marblehead.  And  here,  Mr.  Editor, 
permit  me  to  deviate  a  little  for  the  purpose  of 
thanking  Mr.  Gregory  for  the  very  generous  act. 

May  80th,  I  planted,  in  five  hills  about  five  feet 
apart,  twelve  of  the  seeds.  They  came  up  and 
grew  finely.  The  soil  was  a  yellow  loam,  spaded 
about  one  foot  deep,  which  was  deeper  than  it  had 
been  worked  before.  The  hills  were  made  by  the 
side  of  a  patch  of  earlv  peas,  so  that  the  squash 
had  the  ground  that  haa  been  occupied  by  the  peas, 
to  spread  over.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were  up, 
the  hills  were  covered  with  boxes  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  miniature  desk,  12  or  14  inches  square, 
without  a  bottom,  about  7  inches  high  in  front,  and 
9  inches  high  on  the  back  side,  inclining  to  the 
south,  and  covered  with  mosouito  bar  on  the  top. 

For  fear  the  ground  would  not  be  rich  enough, 
I  set  an  old  barrel  near  by,  and  put  in  a  few  shov- 
elfuls of  dressing  from  the  hen-coop,  and  filled  up 
with  soap-suds  every  washine  day.  Then  I  dug  a 
little  circular  trencn  around  each  hill,  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  deep  enough  to  hold  a  pail- 
ful without  running  over.  Once  a  week,  I  put  two 
or  more  pailfuls  to  each  hill,  until  the  vines  cov- 
ered the  ground.  The  boxes  were  kept  on  most 
of  the  time,  until  the  plants  got  too  big  for  them, 
and  too  big  for  the  stnped  bugs  toa 

A  heavy  hail-storm,  August  10,  beat  the  vines 
down  a  good  deal.  But  I  got  thirty-eight  good 
ripe  souashes,  which  must  have  weighed  over  300 
lbs.  The  largest  weighed  16^  lbs.  I  did  not  weigh 
them  all,  but  think  they  would  have  averaged  over 
9  lbs. 

The  Hubbard  squash  keeps  well ;  I  have  them 
now.  I  put  into  my  cellar  Hubbard  and  marrow 
together;  the  last  of  the  marrow  were  thrown  in- 
to the  cow-yard  the  first  of  February.  I  think  a 
cellar  is  a  poor  place  to  keep  squashes,  but  here, 
in  Maine,  few  people  have  any  other  place  free  from 
frost  I  think  they  may  be  kept  into  summer  in 
a  cool,  dry  place. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  be  extraTaffant  in  my  commen- 
dation of  the  Hubbasd  squash,  nor  can  I  be,  ii  I 
try ;  for  I  think  it  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high 
terms  of  it ;  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  get  a  bet- 
ter squash.  It  is  sweet  enough  and  mealy  enough ; 
if  too  dry,  it  can  be  moistened  with  milk.  At  first, 
I  thought  its  hard  shell  was  an  objection  to  it;  but 
it  is  not ;  cut  it  up  with  an  aze,  and  cook  it  with 
the  shell  on,  and  scrape  it  out. 

Here  I  wish  to  relate  an  anecdote;  I  sent  a 
aquash  to  one  of  the  hotels  in  our  little  Tillage.  It 
was  cooked  and  set  upon  the  table ;  amonf  the 
gneats  was  a  gentleman  from  the  Old  Bay  State, 
who  so  much  admired  the  squash  that  he  begged 
some  of  the  seeds  to  carry  home,  saying,  '*he  nev- 
er tasted  such  squash  before."  If  those  seeds  prove 
SK)d,  and  true  to  their  kind,  he  can  call  them  the 
ubbard,  a  description  of  which  he  can  find  in  toL 
8  of  the  monthly  Farmer,  page  281. 

I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  the  seed  I  have  saved 
this  year  a//  proves  true ;  for  some  of  the  squash 
raised  from  tne  seed  sent  me  had  a  sprinklinff  of  a 
yellow  kind,  but  most  dl  had  hard  shells  ancT were 
dark  green.  E.  G.  Crowell. 

Canaarif  Jlle.,  ^^^prilf  1857. 


EXTSACTS  AVD  BEPLIES. 

8AW-DU8I— TOUNG  APPLE  TREES — OLD  APPLE 

TREES. 

Last  ML  I  purchased  a  small  fiirm,  which  has 
been  rented  out  to  mostly  yearly  tenants  for  sev- 
enteen yearspast;  consequently,  it  is  pretty  well 
run  down.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  through  the  Farmer,  I 
have  about  two  acres  of  low,  swampy  land,  covered 
with  alders,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  runs. 
All  up  and  down  this  stream  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties of  partly  decayed  saw-dust,  which  comes  from 
a  saw-mill  about  a  mile  above.  Is  this  saw-dust 
good  for  anything  as  a  fertilizer  P  My  neighbors 
tell  me  that  it  is  not.  My  land  is  mostly  of  a  light, 
gravelly  soil,  but  I  liave  a  few  acres  of  moist,  hea- 
vy loam.  I  wish  to  set  out  an  orchard  this  spring, 
of  one  acre ;  will  you  inform  me  how  to  prepare 
the  soil,  and  the  beet  two  or  three  kinds  of  winter 
apples,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  summer  and  fall 
apple  trees  ?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  set  peach  trees 
between  the  apple  trees  P  The  soil  is  a  light  yel- 
low loam,  free  nrom  stones.  For  the  last  two  years 
it  has  been  laid  down  to  clover,  no  other  kind  of 

fass  seed.  What  shall  I  do  with  my  old  orchard  P 
have  about  thirty  trees,  that  have  not  borne  ten 
bushels  of  sound  apples  for  ten  years.  Many  of 
them  are  hollow,  and  some  have  lost  the  most  of 
their  tops.  My  nearest  neighbor  says  that  it  has 
not  been  plowed  for  thirty  years.  If  you  will  an- 
swer these  questions,  you  will  oblige  me,  as  I  have 
worked  as  a  mechanic  for  twenty-two  years,  beside 
serving  a  six  years'  apprentices^,  and  never  had 
any  experience  in  farming.  ETdward  Lewis. 
Mnih  Fairhavm,  Marcfh  1857. 

RjocARXS. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  saw>dust 
would  be  worth  removing  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer ; 
but  when  you  have  planted  your  apple  trees,  it 
would  make  a  capital  mulch  to  protect  their  roots 
from  our  summer  droughts. 

Prepare  your  land  to  receive  young  trees  as  you 
would  if  you  were  planjtmg  com,  and  intending  to 


get  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  that  is,  plow  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep,  pulverize  finely,  and  work  in 
thirty  loads  of  good  bam  manure  per  acre.  Then 
set  your  trees  properly,  tend  them  carefully,  and 
with  God's  blessing,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  a  meagre  profit 

Among  your  winter  apples,  we  would  recommend 
the  Baldwin,  Hunt  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Win- 
ter Green,  and  one  or  two  other  sweetings ;  among 
the  fall  apples,  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Fall 
Pippin,  and  Porter. 

If  your  orchard  is  on  high  land  where  it  is  prob- 
able your  peach  trees  will  bear,  they  will  not  be 
much  in  the  way,  nor  injure  the  apple  trees  during 
the  first  eight  or  ten  years. 

If  your  old  orchard  is  in  the  condition  yon  de- 
scribe, being  hollow,  and  having  lost  their  tops, 
the  trees  will  be  scarcely  worth  working  over. 
Where  one  has  sound  and  growing  limbs,  dig  about 
it,  manure  it,  scrape,  clean,  and  graft  it. 

HOW  TO  CUKE  A  8TIFLB— WARTS  ON  HEIFEB8. 

Mr,  Editor  :— In  you  paper  of  March  7th,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hayes  inquires  what  will  cure  his  colt  that 
has  got  his  stifie  displaced.  This  is  my  way :  take 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  a  piece  of  hog's  lard  about 
as  big  as  a  sheUbark;  put  them  on  a  modei> 
ately  warm  stove,  and  stir  them  till  they  are  thor- 
oughly mixed,  (do  not  heat  them  too  hot,  a  fried 
eg^  will  not  cure  a  stifle,)  apply  to  the  stifle  jointt 
a  little  above  and  below ;  heat  the  joint  with  a  hot 
shovel,  as  hot  as  the  horse  will  bear ;  two  or  three 
applications  will  perform  a  cure,  if  the  stifle  has 
not  been  out  too  long.  I  have  cured  a  number  in 
th{it  way. 

*  I  have  a  two  year  old  heifer  that  has  a  {RT^ftt  ma- 
ny warts ;  there  are  enough,  if  taken  on,  to  fill  a 
half  bushel.  They  grow  in  clusters,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  corded.  Sne  belongs  to  a  valuable  breed 
as  milkers,  and  ought  to  be  kept  for  that,  instead 
of  beef.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  can 
give  an  eflectual  remedy,  through  the  Farmer,  you 
will  oblige  a  constant  reader.  H.  s. 

Palmier,  Ma$8.,  1857. 

ADULTERATED  MILK. 

I  have  seen  with  pain,  by  the  papers,  the  great 
mortality  among  children  in  our  cities.  It  has  oo* 
curred  to  me  that  perhaps  adulterated  milk  may 
be  one  great  cause  of  these  poor  innocents'  suffer- 
ings, and  premature  deaths.  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  larffe  quantities  of  milk  broug^ht  pure 
from  Westboro ,  and  other  towns  in  the  mterioi^ 
are  doubled  in  quantity  when  sold  in  Boston  mar« 
ket,  by  mixing  water,  chalk,  &c.  I  am  told  that 
these  dishonest  dealers  Inve  actually  driven  good, 
honest  men  from  the  milk  business,  as  they  could 
not  compete  with  them,  and  toovld  not  sell  an  im- 
pure article.  Let  purchasers  be  on  their  guard 
against  this  vile  compound.  o.  w. 

BroMiiu,  March,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^Farmers  send  pure  milk  to  market, 
but,  we  are  sorry  to  aay,  it  does  not  always 
reach  the  consumer  in  that  condition.  Instanfies 
of  dishonesty  among  milkmen  in  Boston  have  come 
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under  our  actual  obsenration,  and  we  think  we  can  the  wood,  there  would  be  a  lar^  class  of  jour 
auMest  to  the  purchasers  a  mode  of  witnessing  readers  greatly  benefited  by  knowing  it.  The  sugar 
them  for  themselves.  Boston  is  supplied  with  sev-  ;?"<>»  has  commenced  in  earnest,  and  if  it  con- 
, ,      ,  ^     „ ,  _  ,,L  j.-i_  r .!._  ^ tmues  so,  Vermonters  will  be  supplied,  and  some 


eral  hundred  gallons  of  milk,  daily,  from  the  town 
of  Concord,  in  which  we  reside,  and  any  person  de- 
tected in  adulterating  the  milk  which  he  sells, 
would  lose  character  and  standing  at  once. 

BRIGHTON  PINE  BTRAWBEKRT,  &C. 

Mb.  Ebitob  : — I  notice  in  the  JWtr  England 
Farmer  a  cut  of  the  Brighton  Fine  strawberry,  and 
a  brief  description  ana  recommendation  of  the 
same ;  but  I  could  not  learn  from  the  paper  where 
the  strawberry  was  to  be  had.  Will  you  tell  me  in 
the  next  Farmer,  where  I  may  get  that,  and  what 
the  price,  and  if  there  are  any  other  choice  kinds. 

The  bound  Tolumes  of  the  MowUdy  Farmer  I  hare 
added  to  my  Ubrarr,  every  year  smoe  1860,  and 
consider  it  one  of  tne  best  Dooks  of  reference  on 
ikrming  that  I  have;  although  I  take  other  publica- 
tions on  farming,  being  very  much  of  a  book  far- 
mer, as  well  as  a  practical  fkrmer.  I  would  like  to 
try  the  Lawton  blackberry,  if  I  knew  where  it  could 
be  had  this  nde  of  New  York. 

John  B.  Neallet. 

Souffi  Benmek,  March,  1857. 

Rei£ABK8. — ^Messrs.  Hovey&Ca,  No.  7  Mer- 
thants  Row,  Boston,  have  the  Brighton  Pine  straw- 
berry plants,  but  at  what  price  they  are  sold  we 
are  unable  to  say.  The  I^wton  Blackberry  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  George  Davenport,  No.  14 
Commercial  Street,  Boston. 

ABOUT  making  MAPLE  8UGAB. 

Did  you  ever  visit  the  sugar  camp  during  the 
busy  season  of  susar-making  P  If  so,  you  may  im- 
agine that  over  all  the  countless  hills  of  Vermont, 
the  steam  of  boiling  «ip  is  rising  in  vast  volumes, 
perfuming  the  air,  and  gaily  twirunjg  upward,  till  it 
vanishes.  For  the  past  four  days,  we  have  had  a 
great  flow  of  sap.  Though  we  have  been  boiling 
night  and  day,  still  our  buckets  are  full  and  run- 
ning over.  This  difficulty  would  be  easily  over- 
come, if  we  made  sugar  as  a  person  with  whom  I 
was  conversing  yesterday  supposed  we  did.  Which 
was,  ''that  we  nad  but  a  few  trees,  and  when  we 
bored  them,  plugged  them  up,  and  then,  when  we 
wanted  sap,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  draw  out  a 
few  pailsfui,  and  stop  up  again."  I  trust  your 
readers  are  better  informed  in  regard  to  maple  su- 
gar-making than  thisjperson,  and  it  would  be  use- 
lefts  to  describe  it  T\ie  cold  north  wind  freexes 
everything  up  this  morning,  so  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  oatdi  up  while  the  trees  are  resting. 

I  took  my  pen  to  make  a  few  inquiries,  concern- 
ing the  best  method  of  evaporating  sap.  It  takes 
from  one  to  two  cords  of  wood  to  make  one  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar.  This  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  sugar-makers;  and  wood  is  becoming  scarcer 
every  year.  Cannot  some  of  your  readers  give  their 
experience  in  sugar-making,  and  give/aob  in  re- 
gard to  the  building  of  arches,  so  that  we  could 
obtain  a  hundred  weight  from  half  the  common 
amount  of  wood  used.  How  shall  we  build  arches 
for  seven  hundred  trees,  to  save  wood  P  What  kind 
of  form  is  the  best  P  What  would  a  filter  cost  to 
purify  the  sap  P    If  there  is  a  way  to  save  half  of 


beside. 

This  season  is  a  pleasant  one  to  me.  With  my 
pen,  a  good  bode,  or  some  musical  instrument,  the 
hours  of  night  quickly  pass  away,  if  obliged  to  watch 
the  boiling.  On  many  accounts,  it  is  a  good  time 
for  the  ^Burmer's  boy  to  improve  his  mino. 

^prU,  1857.  Maple. 

Remarks. — ^Yes,  we  have  been  in  the  sugar 
camp,  and  if  you  like  sugar  and  music  as  well  as  we 
do,  an  evening  in  your  camp  would  be  a  rare  treat. 
But  we  were  there  for  fun  and  frolic,  and  if  a 
bloommg  cheek  caught  the  imprint  of  lips  well 
sweetened  with  syrup,  it  was  only  what  might  be 
expected  on  such  an  occasion.  Lugging  the  sap, 
tending  the  fires,  and  skimming  the  kettles,  would 
probably  be  quite  another  thing.  So  you  see  our 
experience  has  not  been  in  the  line  of  your  inqui- 
ries, and  we  beg  of  otbsrs  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject  to  reply.       

A  LOST  HOOF. 

I  let  a  horse  out  of  my  livery  stable  on  the  11th 
inst,  to  one  of  my  neighbors ;  he  drove  him  about 
10  miles,  when  he,  bv  chance,  stepped  one  of  his 
hind  feet  into  a  hole  m  a  stone  bnoge,  and  left  his 
entire  hoof  under  the  bridge.  The  horse  is  yet 
alive.  Will  vou  ask  your  numerous  readers  if  4;hey 
ever  heard  of  a  case  of  the  kind,  and  if  the  lioof 
will  grow  on  Main  P*  We,  up  here  in  Vermont^ 
never  heard  of  the  like.  S.  Gbobb. 

Monipelia',  March,  1857. 

Remakes. — ^A  neighbor  of  ours  had  a  mare  who 
lost  her  entire  hoof  by  running  a  nail  into  the  un- 
der part  of  the  foot.  It  was  well  taken  care  of, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  hoof  had  grown  out 
again,  and  the  animal  was  nearly  as  sound  as  ever. 

chaeteb  oak  gkape. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Farmer  for 
the  past  two  years,  especially  in  the  articles  on  the 
culture  of  the  grape.  I  have  turned  my  attention 
mostly  to  the  cidtivation  of  the  Charter  Oak  grape. 
It  had  its  origin  on  my  father's  ikrm,  and  I  have 
cultivated  the  vines  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  needs  no  protection  in  winter, 
and  is  more  to  be  depended  up<xi  than  the  Isabellat 
and  is  from  two  to  tnree  weeks  earlier.  The  Char- 
ter Oak  grape  generally  ripens  f^m  the  10th  to 
the  25th  of  September.  The  grape  is  juicy  and 
very  good  flavored,  and  commands  in  market  an 
advanced  price  over  any  other  native  grape  that  I 
know  of.  Daniel  8.  Sheldon. 

Weet  Stafford,  Ct,  1857. 

A  NEW  PAINT. 

Bang  a  subscriber  to  the  JV.  £.  Farmer,  1  saw 
a  notice  in  the  miscellaneous  items,  in  the  paper 
for  March  21,  of  an  invention  of  Mr.Comstock,  of 
New  Canton,  respecting  paint ;  and  sir,  I  would  be 
glad  to  get  a  receipt  to  make  and  use  the  article^ 
but  do  not  know  where  to  write.    Can  you  give 
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me  any  information  in  relation  to  the  matter  P    If 
•0,  yon  would  much  oblige  a  subeoriber. 

A*  K.  Webb. 
Sudbwy,  RuOand  Co.,  VL,  1867. 

Rexaxxs.— Will  Mr.  Gomstook  ple«0e  reply  P 

OATB  AND  lOLLBr. 

I  send  with  this  a  memorandum  of  the  product 
of  a  nieoe  of  ^und  which  was  broken  up  laist  ycAr. 
The  lot  eontamed  three.3k6res  of  grass  land,  which 
had  not  been  cultivaJLTnrobably  for  twenty  years, 
and  which  yielded  abdCL^  one-half  of  a  ton  of  hay 
on  the  thuee  acres.  It  wis  plowed  early  in  April, 
with  two  horses,  and  the  plowmg  occupied  three 
days.  On  the  piece  *J^'a  spread  eany  in  May,  1600 
pounds  of  PeruTian  guana  %he  only  manure  used. 
The  ffuancvwas  coTered  witfithe  harrow.  On  the  16th 
of  May,  four  and  one-half  bushels  of  oats  were  sowed 
on  one-half  of  the  piece,  and  on  the  19th  of  May, 
one  half  of  a  bushel  of  millet  was  sowed  on  the  oth- 
er hall  The  oats  and  millet  were  cut  on  the  2Sd 
of  July,  and  made  into  hay.  The  yield  was  two 
and  one-half  tons  rood  weight  of  eadi,  five  tons  of 
good,  well  cured  feed.  My  farmer  teUs  me  that 
m^  cows  eat  nothing  that  is  given  to  them  for  food 
with  more  relish  uian  the  millet;  they  eat  it  up 
dean,  leaving  nothing,  and  they  eat  it  freely  at  aU 
times.  H.  a 

Wtsi  Dorchtster,  1867. 

AN  EZFEBIHEMT  WITH  PEAS. 

I  haye  lately  tried  an  experiment,  which  I  thought 
perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  your  columns  would 
uke  to  read.  On  the  1st  of  April,  I  took  a  large 
glasa  pitcher  and  filled  it  with  water,  then  put 
some  cotton  batting  on  it,  and  laid  on  a  few  peas. 
In  about  three  days,  I  could  see  them  just  sprout- 
ing, and  now  they  have  been  growinff  twenty-six 
days,  and  the  tops  of  them  are  about  fifteen  inches 
high ;  the  roots  are  fire  inches  long.  The  tops 
now  grow  more  than  an  inch  a  day.  ^  This  is  a  yery 
simple  experiment,  and  is  worth  trying.  The  rea- 
son why  1  took  a  glass  dish,  was  because  the  roots 
could  be  seen  through  the  sides. 

BrookUne,  1867.        James  C.  Withinqton. 

MAPLE  SUGAB. 

Mr.  Lyman  Gspron,  of  this  town,  has  made  the 
present  6ea6on,[from  130  trees,  868  pounds  of  good 
sugar.  He  completed  the  entire  job  of  sugaring 
with  twelve  days^work,  and  ^thered  iust  728  pails 
of  sap.  Another  man  in  this  region  is  reported  to 
have  made  1400  pounds  from  200  trees.  Fare- 
well to  sugar  cane  in  our  dominions. 

WiUianutoum,  Vt,  1867.  Sacchabine. 

CHINE8B  SUGAE  OANE. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  respecting  the  Chinese 
sugar  cane,  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  culti- 
vate than  Indian  com,  for  stock  P  For  instance, 
for  &ttening  beef  and  pork,  which  is  made  one  of 
our  staple  products,  we  want  something  besides 
syrup.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  got  up  for  a  specula- 
tion ;  and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  humbuf^,  like  the 
yam  potatoes,  when  they  were  brought  mto  New- 
buryport,  and  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ; 
now  there  are  none  raised  in  our  section. 

S<ndk  Kingston^  1867.  8.  S.  Peasleb. 


PAINT  FOB  SAP  TUBS. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  throuj^h  the  columns 
of  the  Farmer,  what  kind  of  paint  is  most  suitable 
for  the  inside  of  sap-tubs,  to  keep  the  sap  from 
souring  the  wood  wnich  affects  the  new  sap  that 
runs  into  the  tub  ?  I  want  something  that  will 
not  color  the  sap,  or  give  it  any  unpleasant  taste^ 
A  paint  of  this  kind  would  be  very  acceptable  with 
the  sugar-makers  of  Vermont.  G.  w.  8. 

Mmhfkld,  FL,  1867. 


Jbf  ike  New  SngUmd  Farmer* 

THE  BSCIPBOdTT  TBEATT  ASD  OVK 
TEABB  WITH  CAITADA. 

Mr.  Editob  : — In  my  communication  of  Nov.  8. 
I  promised  some  statistics  of  our  Canadian  trade. 
Until  a  few  years  past,  less  has  been  known  of 
Canada  by  most  of  your  readers  than  of  Europe, 
and  it  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  a  half 
French,  half  English  colony  of  Great  Britain,  of  lit- 
tle consequence  except  as  a  back  forest  to  supply 
England  with  her  lumber. 

U  is  an  appendage  of  England,  merely  in  form, 
being  in  fact  as  in&pendent  and  more  aemocratic 
than  the  United  States.  She  elects  her  own  leg- 
islature, elects  or  appoints  her  own  officers,  enacts 
her  own  laws,  and  tne  veto  power  in  legislation,  or 
appeal  to  the  privy  council  in  law,  is  seldom  re- 
sorted ta  Her  mmistry,  (unlike  our  cabinet  at 
Washington,)  when  in  a  minority,  at  once  resign, 
and  when  new  ones  are  appointed,  they  must  oe 
elected  by  the  people  before  nolding  office. 

In  her  trade,  Canada  is  entirely  independent,  and 
no  country  is  more  liberal  in  its  regulaUons.  All 
articles  are  admitted  from  the  United  States  or 
foreign  countries  on  the  same  terms  as  from  Eng- 
land, and  even  copyrisht  books,  which  in  England 
are  prohibited,  are  admitted  into  Canada  on  nay* 
ment  of  a  small  duty.  All  other  books  are  free, 
including  all  American  and  most  reprints  of  Eng- 
lish books.  The  figures  given  are  for  the  trade  of 
1866,  and  our  exports  to  Canada  only  such  as  en- 
tered at  her  custom  house  for  home  consumption. 

A  majority  of  the  trade  of  Canada  is  witn  the 
United  States,which  must  continue  to  increase,  not- 
withstanding the  efibrts  of  England  to  retain  it. 
While  her  total  exports  are  $29,188,401— of  this 
$16,737,277  are  to  the  United  States— her  imports 
are  $86,086,179,  of  which  $20,828,926  are  from 
the  United  States,  including  sll  exports  and  im- 
ports under  the  Heciprocity  Treaty.  This  shows 
the  Canada  trade  more  than  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly  in  our  favor.  Of  our  imports,  $2,3 1 3,368 
was  for  plank  and  boards,  which  we  must  continue 
to  import,  or  find  new  building  material.  $11,* 
730,736  was  for  flour  and  wheat,  while  at  the  same 
time  only  $286,044  was  exported  by  Canada  to 
England.  Most  of  this  without  the  treaty  would 
have  been  shipped  directly  to  England,  and  thus 
furnished  the  same  supply  which  is  now  supplied 
by  us.  A  few  years  since  flour  was  sent  through 
Canada  firom  the  United  States  to  England — now 
Canadian  flour  is  purchased  largely  for  exportation, 
giving  employment  to  our  nilroads,  canals  and 
ships. 

Of  our  exports,  $7,726,372  was  under  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty,  of  which  $4,327,646  was  for  flour 
and  gra'n,  and  $1,663,832  for  free  soods,  msking 
m  all  $9,379,204  in  free  articles,  all  entered  for 
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home  consumption.  We  sent  to  Canada  in  1855, 
$2,711,954  in  grain,  most  of  which  was  corn,  of 
which  we  shall  continue  to  send  large  quantities, 
and  import  a  much  smaller  aknount  6f  oata  and 
peas,  to  our  mutual  advantage.  Apples  are  an  im- 
portant item  of  our  exports  from  this  valley,  and 
the  demand,  whioh  exceeds  the  supply,  is  yearly  in- 
creasing. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  Canadian  trade 
to  New  England  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  a 
few  articles.  We  sell  of  nardware  generalljr,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  tools,  $  1,323,440— of  machmery 
(327,928— being  more  than  received  from  all  oth- 
er countries,  of  t)oth  items ;  of  boots  and  shoes 
(561,840,  nearly  all— of  leather,  (306,904— of  haUB 
and  caps  other  thui  fur,  (213,208— and  of  books, 
(400,988,  while  England  sends  (115,716.  The 
yearly  amount  of  these  six  items  is  (3,134,308,  and 
the  table  may  be  extended  to  embrace  every  article 
of  our  manunctures. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  market  re- 
ports of  Toronto,  tne  largest  city  of  Canada  West, 
and  the  present  seat  of  government,  will  hardly 
sustain  the  assertion  that  Canada  produces  all  ag- 
ricultural products  in  greater  perfection  than  the 
"States.** 

<*Beef,  Canadian,  is  quoted  at  (5  to  (5,50  ]^er 
100  lbs.,  and  American  at  (6  to  (6,50.  Of  choice 
Christmas  beef,  a  good  supply  from  the  other  side 
has  been  imported  by  Mr.  MuUaney.  They  bring 
as  high  as  (9  to  (10  per  100  lbs."  The  Quotation 
is  from  a  late  Toronto  paper.  The  words  "other 
side"  refer  to  western  New  York. 

To  show  that  our  neighbors  in  Canada  ma^ 
sometimes  grumble,  and  that  the  fault-finding  is 
not  all  on  our  side,  I  will  give  you  a  short  extract 
from  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Agricultural  Association,  at  Toronto, 
in  1853.  ' 

"It  is  astonishing  to  look  at  the  number  of  arti- 
cles for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  neighbors 
across  the  line,  all  of  which  we  could  and  ought  to 
make  for  ourselves.  Thev  furnish  us  with  a  large 
quantity  of  the  axes  whicn  we  use }  many  of  the 
carpenters'  and  coopers'  tools ;  most  of  the  brooms 
witn  which  ouz  houses  are  swept;  the  scythes  with 
which  our  hay  and  grsins  are  cut ;  rakes  with  which 
they  are  gathered ;  in  many  instances,  the  machines 
with  whicn  they  are  threshed ;  the  forks  with  which 
our  manures  are  spread ;  the  pails  with  which  our 
dairymaids  collect  their  milk;  and  latterly,  the 
very  bass  in  wliich  our  wheat  is  carried  to  the 
mills.  They  furnish  the  picks  and  shovels  with 
which  our  canals  are  made  and  our  railroads  are 
formed ;  the  spades  with  which  our  gardens  are 
dug,  and  the  hoes  with  which  the  weeds  are  kept 
down ;  and  often  the  seeds  with  which  they  are 
sown.  To  them,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
our  books ;  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  coarse 
grey  cottons  now  in  use,  not  to  mention  other  man- 
ufactured articles  which  are  largely  poured  in  upon 


Upper  Canada  Agricultural  Assodation,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agricultural  delegates  to 
attend  the  exhibition  of  the  United  States  National 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Boston,  in  1855.  After 
speaking  of  the  urbanity  and  kindness  with  which 
they  were  received,  and  making  a  complimentary 
reiK>rt,  occupying  nine  large  pages,  they  close  by 
saying : 

"The  undersigned  sincer^  rejoice  in  the  rapid 
progress  which  our  American  neighbors  are  mak- 
ing m  the  development''4)f  ^the  arts  and  sciences. 
Every  conquest  of  mind  ^i^'jnatter,  every  eluci- 
dation of  occult  laws,  is  |^««£p  gained  in  the  illim- 
itable path  of  human  pr^ress,  and  tends  to  improve 
man's  condition  on  earth..  Man  here  is  in  a  gre^t 
gymnasium  where  he  is.  up^^rgoing  a  course  of 
training;  and  while  hd^mfoi  hope  to  search  to 
the  utmost  the  laws  of  nature,  he  is  acquiring 
modes  of  thought  which  will  £t  him  for  other  and 
higher  discoveries." 

Long  may  the  harmony  and  kindliness  of  feeling 
which  now  happily  subsist  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  remain  uninterrupt- 
ed. Thus  we  shall  enhance  our  mutual  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  add  important  contributions  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Chahflain. 
^Burlington,  VL,  Jan.,  1857. 


us. 


^  After  carefully  comparing  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Canada — our  great  advantage  in  the  car- 
rying trade  over  a  country  whose  only  outlet  is 
closed  by  ice  one  half  the  year,  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  we  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  is  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, and  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  recip- 
rocnl.  Instead  of  fiiultfinding,  may  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  adopt  the  language  of  the  President  of  the 


PLAITIHO  GEOUHD. 

What  reasons  ought  generally  to  decide  a  fir- 
mer to  plant  certain  portions  of  his  land,  in  prefer- 
ence to  planting  others  P  If  you  ride  a  few  miles, 
you  will  occasionally  see  steep,  gravelly  side-hilla 
planted,  while  ample,  level  fields  near  by  are  not 
cultivated,  but  left  to  bear  a  scanty  crop  of  grass. 
You  will  see  the  teams  dragging  heavy,  wet  manure 
one  and  two  miles,  to  distant  fields  which  are  no 
more  suffering  for  cultivation  than  dozens  of  acres 
adjoining  the  bam-yaid. 

Now,  why  is  thia  so  ?  These  men  desfare  to  be 
prudent.  They  are  saving  of  money,  but  waste 
time,  which  is  money.  They  will  not  come  with 
their  teams  and  help  you  in  this  busy  aeaaon  for 
less  than  (1,25  to  the  man,  and  the  same  for  the 
team,  each  day.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  one-half  of 
the  labor  of  planting  might  be  saved,  sometimes,  if 
honest  farmer  Digwdl  would  only  sit  back  from 
the  supper-table,  some  early  spring  evening,  and 
say  to  his  man  and  boys,  who  have  got  to  help  on 
the  work,  and  therefore  wiU  like  to  be  considered 
in  the  laying  of  it  out,  *<Boys,  Patrick,  where  had 
we  better  have  our  potatoes  this  year  P  Where 
had  we  better  plant  our  com  P  Come,  it's  time, 
'the  paper'  says,  to  be  making  our  plans  for  spring 
work."  A  dialogue  like  this  might  be  supposed 
to  follow : — 

Patrick  is  of  asocial  turn,  and,  as  he  works  hard, 
is  often  thirsty.  "Ah !  captain,  that  ould  field  afar 
down  is  a  lonesome  place,  and  its  not  aisy,  either, 
to  find  a  cool  drink  there,  sometimes." 

«*Yes,  I  know,  Patrick ;  but  then  formers  mustn't 
be  over  particular  about  such  things." 

"I  don't  see  any  use  in  carrying  so  much  ma- 
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nure  to  that  Dudley  pasture,  and  then  trayelling 
so  much  to  take  care  of  the  crop.  You  know  we 
do  get  awful  dry  there,  sometimes,  father,  and  Hob- 
son's  cattle  are  almost  sure  to  break  in  and  do 
damage,  when  there  is  no  one  to  look  after  them." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say,  Joe  P" 

**!  think  what  Nelson  says  is  worth  considering. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  have  the  crops  that  require 
the  most  labor,  and  manure,  and  watching;  as  near 
home  as  possible.  Why  can't  we  raise  grass  on 
the  Dudley  pasture,  and  have  all  our  cultivated 
crops  near  by  ?" 

«I  saw  in  the  FamuTt^  says  Nelson,  "that  it  is 
thought  best  to  plant  among  trees  in  the  orchard." 

"Don't  like  plowing  among  trees,  boys.  Berides, 
can't  raise  anything  under  trees ;  shady,  com  wont 
ear,  potatoes  only  about  yield  the  seed." 

"Yes,  but,  fkther,  if  we  get  a  crop  of  apples  from 
the  trees  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Perhaps  our 
trees  might  be  thinned  some,  so  that  they  would 
not  shade  the  ground  so  much.  At  any  rate,  folks 
do  get  foiff  times  as  much  lor  the  apples  from  an 
acre  of  trees,  as  we  do  for  an  acre  of  com.  I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  gmdge  a  tree  the  ground  it 
stands  upon,  or  be  afraid  if  it  should  get  some  of 
the  manure  spread  on  for  the  com  or  potatoes." 

"So  you  think  we  had  better  rip  up  the  old  or- 
chard by  the  bam,  this  year,  boys  ?" 

"We  do.  The  land  is  richer  than  the  Dudley 
pasture,  and  we  shall  be  doing  great  good  to  the 
tre?s  by  plowing  it  up." , 

The  boys  bring  the  papers,  after  the  "cloth"  has 
been  removed ;  they  read  to  their  father.  More 
light  breaks  gradually  into  his  mind.  He  decides 
to  plant  the  lot  whiph  lies  so  level  and  near  his 
bam. 

/br  tk»  Nho  England  Farmer* 

ART  m  AOBICTTLTTTSE. 

This  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  age  of  improve- 
ments. Occupying  a  stand  point  of  only  twenty 
years  back,  and  looking  in  whatever  direction  you 
please,  the  mind  is  AIIm  with  delight,  at  the  many 
wonderful  results  of  genius  to  be  found  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry.  To  the  appreciative  mind 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  pleasure  to  im- 
prove some  of  the  leisure  hours  in  the  examination 
of  them. 

On  a  visit  to  your  city  a  short  time  since,  I  stepped 
into  the  large  and  extensive  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  over  the  Quinov  Market, 
where  is  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  agricultu- 
ral implements  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Through 
the  politeness  of  Joel  Nourse,  Esq.,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  establishment,  and  the  originator  of 
the  same,  I  was  shown  through  this  traly  agrieul- 
tuial  museum.  This  hall  is  undoubtedly  famil- 
iar to  many  of  your  readers,  as  that  occupied  by  the 
Mechanics'  Association  fbr  their  triennial  Fairs. 

Messrs.  N.,  M.  &  Co.  occupy  about  400  feet  of 
this  hall,  or  four  sections,  and  the  rotunda.  On  en- 
tering the  first  section  is  found  the  seed  depart- 
ment, in  which  can  be  found  every  variety  of  seed 


required  by  the  farmer  or  gardener,  and  which 
keeps  in  constant  employ  four  experienced  seeds- 
men, in  supplying  orders  which  come  from  every 
quarter  of  tne  globe.  Passing  along,  thousands  of 
beautifully  finished  ox  yokes,  piled  up  in  systemat- 
ic ordeif,  meet  the  eye  and  fill  the  mind  wi^  won- 
der, as  to  when  they  can  all  find  a  use ;  hay  and  straw 
cutters,  com  shellers,  &c.,without  number,  reaching 
to  the  very  ceiling.  Passing  on  to  the  rotunda,  one 
is  stmck  with  amaaement  at  the  immense  amount 
and  variety  of  articles  before  him ;  piles  of  churns, 
rising  like  mountains,  the  summits  almost  lost  from 
mghtf '  occupy  the  greater  part  of  this  immense 
dome ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  name,  much 
less  describe  th^  numerous  articles  here  displayed, 
of  many  of  which  I  was  obliged  'to  own  my  entire 
ignorance.  Some  of  the  most  prominent,  howev- 
er, are  worthy  a  passing  notice,  such  as  their  newly 
invented  unwenal  plow,  a  person  buying  one  of 
which,  with  the  series  of  mould-boards  for  the  same, 
can  chanse  it  into  twelve  difierent  kinds  of  plows, 
each  nertect  in  its  parts,  and  adapted  to  its  own  es- 
pecial work.  This  t  consider  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  of  the  times,  and  it  will  eventiuJIy  su- 
persede the  kinds  now  in  common  use. 

Their  SUel  Plows,  on  an  entirely  new  and  im« 
proved  plan,  which  makes  them  stronger,  and  light- 
er than  any  now  in  use,  are  of  two  qualities,  which 
particularly  recommend  them  for  the  Great  West. 
Com  Planters  and  Seed-sowers,  which,  b^  the  aid 
of  a  horse  will  perform  the  labor  of  many  men. 
The  Com  Planter  is  so  oonstmcted,  as  to  nirrow, 
plant  and  cover  the  grain  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner any  given  distanoe,  dropping  the  fertilizer  at 
the  same  time  with  the  seed,  andat  the  rate  of  ten 
acres  per  day.  Mowing  Machines  and  Reapers, 
which  for  superiority  of  work  obtained  the  State 
premium  of  $1000  at  a  trial  held  last  fall  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State. 

Passing  from  the  rotunda  to  the  other  sections, 
immense  quantities  of  shovels,  hoes,  forks,  rakes, 
plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  horse-hoes,  horse-pow- 
ers and  threshing  machines ;  gristmills,  com  crack- 
ers, sugar  mills,  &c.,  were  arranged  on  either  side, 
whilst  the  busy  employees,  engaged  m  packing  and 
shifting  the  same,  ^ve  it  the  appearance  of  ar  hive 
of  industry. 

Messrs.  N.,  M.  &  Co.  have  a  fbundery  and  man* 
ufactory  at  Worcester,  also  one  on  a  much  larger 
scale  at  Oroton,  where  they  keep  in  constant  em- 
ploy between  four  and  five  hundred  workmen,  tum- 
mg  off  goods  of  their  manufkctare  to  all  parts  of  the 
world — manuikoturing  every  thing  from  the  rough 
state  to  the  complete  and  finished  article.  They 
can  answer  their  large  orders  with  a  promptness  and 
despatch  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  section  of  the 
United  States,  if,  indeed,  in  the  world.  "Where  do 
all  these  goods  go,  and  where  can  there  be  found 
a  market  for  them  P"  I  often  asked ;  with  a  smile 
I  was  answered,  "Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  thought 
I  was  doing  a  large  plow  business,  if  I  could  dispose 
of  160  or  200  a  year,  I  considered  I  had  done  well ; 
but  now  the.  demand  exceeds  tens  of  thousands, 
where  they  then  were  not  known.  Such  is  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  The  plow  is  needed  to  open 
the  way,  and  civilization  is  sown  on  its  furrows.  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  South  America,  Australia,  New  Hol- 
land, Van  Dieman's  Land,  all !  all !  call  for  Yankee 
plows."^  Well,  thought  I,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
civilifation,  whatbetter  nurse  could  they  nave  than 
my  friend  Joel,  or  his  representative,  the  Plow, 
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To  those  of  your  readers  who  ar^  fond  of  looking 
at  new  things,  or  take  an  interest  in  agricultural  im- 

grovements,  I  would  say,  Tidt  the  warerooms  of 
lessrs.  NouTse,  Mason  &  Co.,  and  you  will  say 
with  me,  ''the  half  has  not  been  told."  M. 

Remarks. — ^The  description  of  our  correspond- 
ent is  not  at  all  orerwrought.  We  know  of  no  place 
in  Boston  that  may  be  visited  with  more  interest 
We  will  give  a  ungle  instance  that  came  to  our 
own  knowledge,  of  their  facility  in  the  transaction 
of  business.  Some  time  since  a  southern  merchant 
called  on  a  Tuesday  noon,  to  make  purchases,  and, 
among  other  things,  ordered  five  kundrtd  plows  of 
•  particular  eonstnxction.  He  said  the  Tessel  in 
which  the  plows  must  be  carried  would  sail  the 
next  Saturday  at  one  o'clock,  and  if  they  oould  not 
be  on  board  at  that  time  he  did  not  weh  thejorder 
filled.  As  not  one  of  these  plows  was  then  oon* 
structed,  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  prominng 
to  fill  the  order,  nevertheless,  it  was  done.  One  of 
the  firm  informed  us  afterwards  the  order  was 
promptly  filled,  and  the  plows  went  on  their  way. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  these  plows  were 
of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  construction,  and  in- 
tended for  the  shallow  plowing  of  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  South* 


JPbr  ate  New  ^jtiwrf 

BAisnro  oHioss. 

Bis.  Bbown  : — I  have  noticed  an  inquiry  in  the 
Aew  England  Farmer  how  to  raise  onions.  Hav- 
ing had  about  forty  years'  experience  in  raising 
them,  with  tolerably  good  sueoess,  I  will  inform  you 
bow  I  proceed. 

Early  as  poss&le  in  the  spring,  I  cover  the 
ground  with  coarse  manure  from  the  yard,  sueh  as 
horse,  cattle  and  hog  manure,  and  plow  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches ;  Uien  spread  on  salt, 
about  a  peck  to  the  eighth  of  an  acre,  and  plow 
again  with  a  horse  plow  i  harrow  it  thoroughly,  and 
rake  well  with  an  iron  rake ;  when  it  is  ready,  I  use 
a  machine  for  sowing,  having  the  drills  about  twelve 
inches  apart.  After  the  onions  come  up,  I  hoe 
them  two  or  three  times  with  a  shove  hoe.  The 
first  time  weeding,  I  thin  them  out,  and  separate 
the  plants  i  weed  them  as  many  times  as  they  need, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  earth  loose  about  them. 
To  destroy  bufp  and  worms,  I  have  a  bvood  or  two 
of  chickens,  situated  so  they  mav  run  over  them ; 
this,  I  have  found,  has  the  desired  eflbct  The  last 
time  weeding,  at  about  the  first  of  August,  I  scatter 
turnip  seed  over  the  same  ground,  and  get  a  crop 
of  60  or  60  bushels  of  turnips,  besides  from  70  to 
110  bushels  of  onions  from  the  eiehth  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  When  I  harvest  the  onions,  I  am  carefol 
to  puU  all  the  weeds,  and  let  the  turnips  remain 
till  fiilly  grown.    I  never  plow  in  autumn. 

LUUeUmf  1857.  Abkaham  Meab. 


The  "Hoo^  Diseabe."— A  correspondent  sends 
ns  a  communication  upon  the  hog  oisease,  which 
we  publish  in  another  column,  correcting  some  of 
the  impressions  which  prevail  in  resard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  disease  and  Uie  probabflity  of  thd  dis- 


eased meat  b^g  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  The 
diseased  pork,  he  says,  is  in  the  Western  towns  con- 
verted into  lard  oil,  as  the  most  profitable  use  to 
which  it  can  be  put  The  disease  attacks  the  young 
stock,  and  generally  exhibits  itself  alter  their  feed- 
ing on  still  slops.  Hogs  dying  of  it  cannot  be  salt- 
ed, as  no  amount  of  nit  will  preserve  their  flesh. 
If  exposed  for  sale,  it  must  be  as  fresh  pork.  Any 
animsl  dying  in  its  blood  from  disease  cannot  be 
dressed  and  have  a  healthy  appearance.  Any  such 
meat  exposed  for  sale  can  be  detected  by  its  dark 
and  unusual  color,  and  it  is  against  such  meat,  sup- 
plied from  sources  nearer  home,  that  the  commu- 
nity should  be  on  their  guard.  The  hog  trade  of 
the  West  is  an  important  element  of  national  wealth, 
pork  being  a  leaoing  article  of  export  It  is  prop* 
er,  therefore,  that  the  public's  notions  upon  this 
subject  shall  be  conect — PhUaddpfda  Ledgtr* 

FsrtkeNewMaifltmdFmwm'. 

UTTLE  THDIOS : 

Qb  A  Walk  IN  MT  Oasden— No.  11. 

I  have  learned  a  short  lesson  from  experience. 
If  1  leave  my  grape  vines  covered  up  late  in  the 
spring  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  wet  A 
warm  day  or  two  seems  to  have  pie  efiect  to  disor- 
ganize the  internal  structure  of  the  vine.  I  now 
take  them  up  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  fairly  off  the 
ground.    No  subsequent  cold  can  injure  Uiem. 

I  have  learned  another  lesson  which  professional 

Sardeners  knew  before.  What  is  meant  by  double- 
rilling  peas  P  I  plant  them  in  two  driUs,  8  indiea 
apart,  and  sUck  them  between  the  driUs.  You  get 
just  double  the  number  of  peas  over  the  single  diriil 
on  the  same  land,  and  make  one  row  of  sticks  serve 
for  two  drills. 

^  There  is  a  little  thing  vnmted  here— a  small  hand 
cider  press.  Many  persons,  your  correspondent 
among  the  number,  have  a  few  bushels  or  apples 
in  the  fall  which  they  would  like  to  convert  mto 
cider  vinegar.  To  hire  a  team  to  haul  the  apples, 
perhaps  several  miles,  is  more  than  they  are  worth. 
We  want  a  mill  that  is  portable,  not  expensive,  and 
which  boys  could  work.  Is  there  such  a  one  in  the 
market  P 

STATE  OF  MAINE  POTATOES. 

Somebody  in  the  Farwutr  has  defamed  this jpota* 
to.  I  suspect  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon.  'Aiere 
is  a  kind  cultivated  here  known  as  the  white  law^ 
yer,  by  others  the  Churehill  potato,  which  resemblea 
it  very  closely,  and  is  often  sent  off  as  the  State  <^ 
Maine.  The  latter  potato  has  a  deeper  eye  and  ii 
invariably  white  when  cut,  while  the  former  is  yel- 
low, and  a  miserable  potato.  The  State  of  Maine 
has  proved  the  greatest  addition  to  our  variety  that 
has  occurred  for  many  years.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
farmen'dub  here,  a  ocwiparison  was  instituted  b^ 
tween  that  and  most  of  the  weU^-known  varietiea 
and  it  was  universally  pronounced  superior  to  all 
other  known  varieties  for  quality  and  yield. 

I  have  a  little  caution  to  make.  Do  not  be  tempt- 
ed to  put  into  the  ground  too  early  your  squash, 
cucumoer  and  melon  seeds,  because  spring  appean 
to  be  early.  Thev  will  rot  if  you  do,  or  come  up 
feebly ;  wait  till  the  ground  is  warm.  But  I  have 
just  a  word  to  say  to 

THE  BOTS. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  slight  the  ofier  of  a  father 
when  he  ofiers  you  a  fiurm,  and  take  up  some  trade, 
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or  learn  a  profeasion,  or  become  a  merchant,  but  it 
may  liecome  a  great  thing  to  you  tenjears  hence, 
if  you  can  have  the  ofier  repeated,  uo  out  West 
and  try  it ;  go  into  the  city  and  try  it ;  be  a  shoe- 
maker and  tr^  it ;  but,  my  word  for  it,  a  good  sub- 
stantial English  education,  a  good  substantial  wo- 
man for  a  wife,  and  the  old  homestead,will  be  just 
about  as  good  a  Paradise  as  Adam  left,  if  you  will 
but  think  so. 

It  is  a  ver^  little  thinj;  to  be  a  gentleman,  but  it 
is  a  great  thmg  to  obtam  a  living  b^  that  Quality 
alone.  It  is  a  little  thing  to  have  white  hanas,  but 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  make  a  fortune  and  still  keep 
them  so.    Yours  rather  littleish,  N.  T.  T. 

Bethd,  Me.,  JlprU  27, 1857. 


For  ikt  Nt»  JSngUmd  Fanm, 

CLEABIIG  AHD  DSAIlTIirO. 

Thbib  Epfbot  on  thb  Atmospksbb. 

BY  WILSON  FLAGO. 

The  inffenious  Count  Rnmford,  who  spent  his 
life  in  making  philosophical  experiments,  instituted 
a  series  to  illustrate  the  '^Propagation  of  Heat  in  va- 
rious Substances."  One  important  question  to  which 
he  wished  to  obtain  an  answer  was  this:  ''Does  humid- 
ity augment  the  conducting  power  of  air  P"  It  would 
be  unmteresting  to  speak  m  detail  of  the  process  of 
his  experiments ;  but  he  proved  incontestably  that 
the  conducting  power  of  air  is  greatly  increased  by 
humidity.  This  fa^i  will  serve  to  explain  many 
phenomena,  which  have  always  been  observed,  but 
cf  which  every  one  cannot  ^ve  a  ready  explanation. 
On  a  warm  summer's  day,  it  is  customary  to  sprin- 
kle our  floor  with  water,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
the  atmosphere.  How  can  it  produce  this  cooling 
eflfect,  when  it  must,  by  its  evaporation,  carry  off  a 
portion  of  the  heat  of  the  floor  into  this  very  air 
which  it  cools  P  It  may  be  considered  that  while  a 
new  volume  of  heat  is  evolved  by  evaporation  from 
the  heated  floor,  the  increased  humidity  of  the  air, 
and  its  consequent  superior  conducting  power, 
cause  this  heat  to  pass  off  rapidly  into  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  The  greater  coolness  which  we 
experience,  after  the  wetting  of  the  floor,  is  like- 
wise caused  by  the  increased  power  of  the  air  to 
conduct  the  heat  from  our  own  persons. 

The  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  over  wet  mea- 
dows, espedally  after  the  sun  begins  to  decline  in 
summer,  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  This 
is  particularly  obserrable  when  we  are  walking  in 
the  evening  after  dark,  over  an  uneven  road.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  correspond  with 
our  altitude.  When  we  are  upon  high  grounds, 
the  air  is  warm  and  drjr ;  as  soon  as  we  descend 
into  the  valleys,  the  air  is  very  cool  and  chilly, 
while  it  \H  moderatelv  warm  on  moderate  elevations, 
or  on  the  plains.  This  fact  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  same  principle  which  was  applied  to  the  former. 
The  moisture  when  it  evaporates  from  the  wet 

grounds,  brings  along  with  it  a  great  portion  of  the 
eat  from  the  surfietoe ;  and  if  humid  air  had  the 
same  power  of  retaining  heat  as  when  it  is  dry, 
these  low  places  would  be  the  warmest,  because 
they  would  oe  charged  with  the  heat  that  rose  from 
the  surface  with  we  evaporated  moisture.  But 
the  air  is  made  excessively  moist  by  these  exhala- 
tions, its  capacity  for  heat  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished, and  the  heat,  as  it  rises  m>m  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  passes  right  through  this  damp  stra- 


tum of  air,  and  escapes  into  the  stratum  above. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  general  atmosphere 
is  warmed  by  this  escape  ^f  neat  from  the  wet 
j^ounds ;  but  this  heat  ascends  into  the  atmospher- 
ic region  that  lies  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the 
ground.  The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  hills  is 
made  warmer  by  this  evaporation  from  wet  places ; 
but  the  air  that  rests  immediately  upon  these  wet 
places  is  colder. 

A  reasonable  inference  f^m  these  facts  is,  that 
in  order  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  must  pursue  that  system  of  operations 
which  will  make  the  hills  and  uplands  more  moist 
and  wet,  and  the  lowlands  more  dry.  Such  would 
be  the  effect  of  coverinff  the  hills  and  barren  eleva- 
tions with  trees,  and  of  draining  and  reducing  the 
lowlands  to  tillage.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  hills  and  uplands 
would  be  more  humid  and  cooler,  from  tne  in- 
creased exhalation  of  moisture  produced .  by  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  that  which  rests  upon  the  val- 
levs  warmer  and  less  humid,  by  the  aryinff  effect 
of  tillage.  The  former  would  be  more  comfortable 
in  summer,  and  the  latter  both  more  comfortable 
and  more  healthfuL  To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of 
the  agricultural  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
plan  of  operations,  a  regard  for  our  own  health, 
and  that  of  the  community,  would  be  a  sufficient 
motive,  it  seems  to  me,  for  covering  the  hills  with 
wood,  which  will  increase  their  humidity,  and  for 
clearing  and  draining  the  lowlands,  to  increase  their 
warmth  and  dryness. 

It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  natur- 
alists, philosophers  and  intelligent  travellers,  that 
the  fiifiiess  of  the  streams  that  water  a  coqntrv, 
and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  cannot  be  pfi- 
served,  after  the  mountains  have  been  stripped  of 
their  forests.  Our  climate  suffers  more  than  for- 
merly with  drought,  manv  ancient  streams  have 
been  dried  up,  and  the  bulk  of  all  our  streams  and 
ponds  has  been  diminished,  simply  ftom  the  loss 
of  the  wood  that  formerly  grew  upon  our  hill-tops 
and  moderate  elevations.  Our  people  have  just  be- 
gun to  clear  the  forests' upon  the  mountains,  after 
this  work  is  completed,  the  mischief  will  have  been 
fullv  accomplished,  and  the  good  we  have  lost  will 
be  irretrievable.  Something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent this  evil.  If  our  railroads,  by  rendering  these 
mountain  forests  accessible,  and  by  consuming 
more  than  any  other  means  of  consumption,  should 
cause  our  mountains  to  be  stripped  of  their  forests, 
without  any  corresponding  efforts  to  restore  them, 
it  were  better  that  the  steam  engine  had  never  been 
invented. 

If  it  were  in  the  power  of  man  to  dispoee  of  his 
forests  and  his  tillage,  in  the  best  manner  over  the 
whole  sur&oe  of  a  continent,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  very  effectual  amelioration  of  climate  might  be 

§  reduced,  and  that  the  number  and  severity  of  sud- 
en  storms  and  whirlwinds  might  be  prevented. 
By  covering  the  hills  with  wood,  we  might  avoid 
local  inundations  from  summer  rains.  By  precise- 
ly similar  arrangements,  winds  and  squalls  might 
be  prevented,  if  these  conditions  extended  over  a 
wide  surface  of  country.  Every  disturbance  in  the 
equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  it  consists 
or  an  une<^ual  distribution  of  heat,  or  of  moisture, 
or  of  electricity,  tends  to  produce  commotion.  Man 
may^hyhu  oparaHons  upon  the  tot/,  eUherincreaae, 
or  he  may  diminish  the  original  UabilUy  qf  tht 
counijy  io  be  effected  by  these  commotions. 
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To  illustrate  my  position,  let  us  consider  two 
points.  If  the  whole  surface  of  a  continent  were 
equally  covered  with  trees,  or  equally  cleared  of 
them,  I  believe  it  wiH  be  admitted,  that  the  wet, 
boggy  places  would  be  the  coldest  parts  of  the  sur- 
face, and  that  the  warmest  places  would  be  the  dry 
valleys  and  plains,  because  the  former  are  constant- 
ly cooled  by  excessive  evaporation,  and  by  the  de- 
creased calorific  capacity  or  the  moist  air  that  rests 
vpon  them.  Hence  a  vast  morass,  especially  if  it 
were  covered  with  forest,  when  surrounded  by  an 
equal  or  greater  extent  of  warm  and  well  tilled  up- 
land country,  must  be  the  constant  occasion  of  at- 
mospheric disturbances.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  extent  of  morass,  were  situated 
a  small  tract  of  warm  and  tilled  upland,  say  a  tract 
of  twenty  miles  square,  in  a  mtrass  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  square,  this  tract  of  upland  would 
in  warm  weather  be  subject  to  constant  squalls  and 
thunder  storms,  like  an  island  in  mid  ocean,  because 
the  atmosphere  above  it  would  be  constantiv  heat- 
ed to  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere/'  The  electric  equilibrium 
would  be  proportionally  disturbed.  Whenever  sim- 
ilar circumstances  exfst  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
Sroportional  atmospheric  disturbances  must  be  pro- 
uced.  To  prevent  these  evils,  man  must  operate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  equalize  the  moisture  dis- 
tributed over  the  land.  By  covering  the  greater 
elevations  with  forest,  he  would  diminish  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  surface,  preserve  its 
moisture,  an^  proportionally  diminish  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  By  removing  the 
forest  growth  from  the  morass,  ana  afterwaras  by 
draining  it  and  reducing  it  to  tillage,  he  chanses  ite 
character,  and  assimilates  it  to  the  upland.  It  ab- 
sorbs a  greater  proportion  of  the  sun's  heat,  it  re- 
tains it  longer,  and  does  not  so  soon  become  cold, 
or  cool  the  atmosphere  by  excessive  moisture.  In 
proportion  as  both  of  these  conditions  are  obtained, 
will  the  temperature  of  different  surfaces  be  equal- 
ized, and  that  tranquillity  of  climate  be  produced 
which  it  is  desirable  to  establish.  I  believe  it  is 
generallv  admitted,  however,  that  when  a  morass 
cannot  be  drained  or  turned  into  a  pond,  it  ought 
to  be  cohered  with  forest. 

These  causes  of  atmospheric  commotion  exist 
throughout  this  continent,  and  they  have  probably 
been  multiplied  by  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  be- 
cause these  have  been  cut  down  from  the  uplands, 
and  left  standing  in  the  bogs  and  morasses,  the 
very  opposite  course  to  that  which  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. In  the  clearing  of  a  wilderness,  the  course 
which  our  countrymen  have  pursued  has  been  un- 
avoidablj.  The  pioneer  must  just  clear  those  tracts 
which  are  the  most  available  for  his  immediate  use. 
Hence  he  necessarily  does  many  things  which  are 
injurious  in  their  general  effects  upon  the  soil  and 
the  climate.  Our  own  climate  has  oeen  injured  by 
these  unavoidable  operations  of  the  pioneers  of  this 
American  continent.  The  public  are  now  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  we  must  operate  in  future, 
according  to  a  system ;  that  we  must  plant  our  for- 
ests in  those  places  where  they  will  produce  the 
most  benefit  to  the  climate  as  well  as  to  the  soil. 
We  must  open  all  our  wet  and  unproductive  lands 
to  the  sun,  and  subject  them  to  a  tnorough  system 
of  drainage.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  morass, 
now  cold,  wet  and  unprofitable,  tending  by  its  mois- 
ture to  cool  the  atmosphere,  and  by  its  exhalations 
to  bjure  its  salubrity,  if  cleared  of  wood,  thorough- 


ly drained  and  reduced  to  tillage,  could  not  Ml  to 
produce  a  perceptible  amelioration  of  our  climate, 
and  at  the  surae  time  add  a  proportional  amount  to 
our  agricultural  resources. 


For  ike  Nnf  Snifiand  F< 

THE  OOHCOEB  RIVEB. 

Mb.  Editor  : — An  article  in  your  last,  entitled 
"Unjust  Operation  of  Law,"  brought  to  my  mind 
some  remarks  contained  in  an  essay  upon  the  geog- 
raphy of  Middlesex  county,  read  before  the  Con- 
cord Farmers'  Club  one  evening  last  winter.  I  take 
the  liberty  to  send  you  an  extract,  as  it  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  suMect 

'^Indian  Brook  and  dold  Spring  Brook  both  rise  in 
Hopkinton,  in  the  south-west  ^urt  of  the  county, 
ana  running  a  northerly  course,  unite  in  Ashhtna, 
and  form  the  Sudbury  river.  This  passes  through 
Framingham  into  Wayland.  For  some  distance, 
it  is  the  dividing  line  between  Sudburr  and  Way- 
land. Then  for  a  space  it  divides  Lincoln  from  Con- 
cord. After  it  passes  Fairhaven  ba^Tt  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Concord  river,  and  bearing  a  little  more 
to  the  north,  it  winds  its  way  through  the  centre  of 
Concord,  until  the  Assabet  enters  it,  when  tending 
more  to  the  east,  it  soon  becomes  the  dividing  line 
between  Concord  and  Bedford  \  from  Bedford  it 
passes  into  and  through  Billerica;  from  thence  into 
Lowell,  where  it  unites  its  waters  with  the  Merrir 
mac  This  stream  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
county,  from  its  south-west  to  its  north-east  comer, 
being  wholly  embraced  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
within  the  opnnty.  It  is  a  slugeish  stream  throush 
its  whole  course.  Upon  its  borders  lies  an  immenlbe 
tract  of  meadow  land,  most  of  which  is  now  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  but  which,  under  a  proper 
system  of  drainage,  might  be  made  as  valuaole  for 
cultivation,  as  any  land  m  the  State.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  are  but  about  three  feet  fall  in  the  twenty 
miles  of  this  river  above  the  Billerica  mills.  Now 
if  instead  of  raising  a  dam  in  N  orth  Billerica  three 
feet  high,  the  channel  from  somewhat  above  this 
place  to  its  mouth  bad  been  lowered  three  feet,  ten 
thousand  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil  would  be  in- 
creased in  value,  at  least  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  its 
damp  Burfiice,  which  now  yields  only  coarse  meadow 
grass,  and  exhales  fogs  and  miasmas  that  generate 
rheumatism  and  consumption  among  the  dwellers 
on  its  borders,  would  be  covered  with  rich  fields  of 
good  hay,  and  ^rain  and  roots,  and  no  longer  be  a 
source  of  suffenng  and  death. 

'*In  the  early  period  of  our  history,  the  privilege 
of  erecting  Uie  dam  referred  to  was  granted,  to  en- 
courage the  building  and  supporting  of  a  grist  mijl 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  on  the  strength  or  that  grant,  this  immense 
injustice  has  been  perpetuated.  Whoever  shall  con- 
vince the  Legislature  that  this  privilege  ou^t  not 
to  be  continued,  now  that  the  reason  on  which  this 
grant  and  the  subsequent  grant  to  the  Middlesex 
canal  were  founded,  no  longer  exists,  and  now  that 
circumstances  have  so  changed  that  thousands  are 
suffering  injury,  for  the  benent  of  one,  will  merit  the 
thanks  of  all  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the  Con- 
cord river."  R. 

Cwicordf  fApril  25. 


The  Boston  Po$t  oontradicU  the  report  that 
ex-President  Fierce  had  bought  a  farm  in  New 
,  where  he  intended  to  erect  a  house. 
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THE  VHIVEBSAI.  FLOW. 

The  naiub«r  of  plom  D«c«uai7  to  perfc 
the  rarioua  kindi  of  work  required  of  that  imple- 
inent,mToheaaneipenwwhichbuf  fewof  01 
men  an  tbls  to  bear.  For  this  reaaon,  laud 
qncntl;  imperfectly  brokeu  up,  for  mnt  of  tiie 
proper  implement,  and  eonieqnently,  the  labor  of 
cultintion  i>  ineieaBed,  and  the  crop*  (uflei  from 
being  grown  on  land  which  haa  not  been  prepared 
in  such  a  manner  sa  to  anit  the  habits  of  the  jilant. 

To  obviate  the  difficultiea  alluded  to,  by  bringing 
all  the  vaiioni  fonna  of  plow  within  the  meanR 
erer;  farmer,  the  UtdVEBaAL  Plow  hai  been 
Tented.    The  implement  embracea  varioui  forms 
and  nzes  of  mould-board, — twelve  io  nnmber, — 
each  mcel]r  Btting  one  common  atandard  and  frame- 
work,— thua  adapting  the  plow  to  a  wide  variety  of 
aoila  and  modea  of  culture.    Each  mould-board 
oonatnicted  to  perform  ita  reapectiie  work  la 
thorough  and  Sniahedatyle.  The  edvantagCB  which 


such  an  implement  preients,  combining  in  itself 
the  Tarinus  mould-boarda  needed  for  all  aoila  and 
modea  of  culture,  are  too  obnoua  to  need  more 
than  passing  mention. 

The  Uniyersal  Plow  embracea  the  following 
£inds  and  sizes  of  mould-board  ;  yix.. 

For  plowing  intervale,  and  other  smooth  grass 
lands,  five  sizes,  turning  flat  furrows  from  fi  to  10 
inches  deep,  and  10  to  18  inches  wide. 

For  plowing  upland,  il^iny  land,  and  grass  lands 
of  rough  surface,  four  siiea,  turning  flat  furrows 
from  3  to  9  inchaa  deep,  and  10  to  IS  inches  wide. 

One  aize  toi  plowing  clayey  and  stiff  soil,  turn- 
ing a  lapped  furrow,  C  to  7  inches  deep,  and  9  to 
II  inches  wide. 

Two  mzes  for  plowing  stubble  and  old  ground, 
pulveiiidng  t^e  soil  to  the  depth  of  from  6  to  12 
inches.  Also  by  attaching  the  skim  plow  on  the 
same  beam,  with  the  stubble  mould-board,  two  aiiea 
of  DovbU  or  Sod  and  Subsoil  plow,  can  by  obtained. 


VSlVBUBAli  PIiOW,  WITH  HOITLD^OABD  DIFTAOHSD. 

This  cut  ahowa  the  appearance  of  the  standard  I  board  to  them.  This  connection  ia  very  simple,  and 
and  beam,  and  the  manner  of  fitting  the  mould-  Ithe  vatioua  changea  can  be  easily  and  qtuckly  made. 


n 


UmVBBBAIi  FIKJW,    INTaBVAI.D. 


This  ia  a  aide  view  of  the  plow,  rigged  with  one 
of  the  intervale  mould-boards,  wheel  and  cutter, 
for  plowing  flat  furrows  In  smooth  grasa  lands. 

We  shall  give  in  a  future  number  a  large  out, 
abowing  in  one  group,  the  plow  with  a  mould-board 


attached,and  thedifferent  pattamaof  mould-boarda 
which  have  been  adapted  to  this  plan.  In  the  mean- 
time, out  readera  can  gain  any  information  they  de- 
ure  in  regard  to  this  improvement  by  calh'ng  at  the 
Wanhouie  of  Nourse,  Maaon  &  Co.,  Quinoy  HtttL 


I 

J 
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Fw  ihM  New  Bngland  FamMf. 

EXPERIMENTS  OH  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Mb.  Editor  :~It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in 
agricultural  papers,  that,  in  the  potato  crop,  light 
seeding  is  to  be  preferred;  that  four  eyes  to  the 
hiU  are  sufficient  To  determine  the  truth  of  this 
statement  the  following  method  was  adopted.  After 
the  Tines  were  somewhat  advanced,  but  before  the 
tubers  were  set,  three  adjacent  rows  were  ^nned 
out  so  as  to  have  in  the  first  row  four  stems,  in  the 
second  five,  and  in  the  third  six.  The  fourth  row 
was  left  as  planted,  and  contained  an  ayerage  of 
about  seven  stems  to  the  hilL  Twelre  hills  in  each 
row  wer^  taken  for  the  experiment,  and  at  digging 
the  product  of  each  row  was  weighed.  The  fof 
lowing  is  the  result : 

lit  row S7  llw. 

Snd    ** M    " 

8d      "  .88    '* 

4th     *•  48    ** 

There  was  no  perceptible  difierence  in  the  pro- 
portion of  small  potatoes. 

SECOND  EXPEBIHENT. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  to  test  the  val- 
ue of  ashes  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  The 
ashes  were  applied  to  the  whole  piece  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  rows.  A  common  table  spoonful 
was  thrown  upon  each  hill  immediately  after  plant- 
ing. The  proauee,  by  weight,  of  twenty  hills  under 
each  mode  of  treatment,  was  as  follows : 

90  hlili  with  ashes 85i  lbs. 

20  hiUs  without  ftshes 271    " 

Differenoe 7|,  or  27  percent. 

A  single  experiment  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
a  principle  in  farming.  But  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment with  ashes  (unleached)  se^ms  to  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  fiunmers. 

The  «women  folks"  think  that  the  readers  of  the 
Farmtr  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  what 
they  suppose  to  be  a  new,  and  are  well  satisfied  is 
an  improved  method,  of  stewing  apples  (green.) 
The  new  method  is  this.  Instead  oi  stewmg  the 
apples  in  a  metallic  vessel,  put  them  into  an  earth- 
en dish  and  place  the  dish  in  the  steamer.  The 
disagreeable  metallic  taste  and  the  danger  of  bum- 
ing  are  thus  avoided.  a.  W. 

SUphaOoum^^T.  F.,  1857. 


For  ikf  New  Bngkmd  Farwutr. 

SWEET  POTATO. 

Mb.  Brown  : — In  volume  8th  of  the  JVew  Eng' 
land  Farmert  Mr.  Nicolas  Thomas  asks  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  culture  of  the  sweet  potato. 
A  lady  now  visitmg  me  has  spent  20  or  30  years 
about  the  plantations  of  Virginia  and  MississippL 
Wishing  to  raise  about  80  bushels,  she  would  pre- 
pare a  bed,  say  4  by  8  feet,  of  liffht  earth,  raised 
about  5  inches  on  the  surfeuw  of  the  garden  soil. 
If  the  tubers  for  seed  were  about  the  sise  of  your 
finger,  thej  would  be  planted  whole ;  if  twice  as 
large,  cut  in  halves  longitudinally,  and  laid  with 
the  flat  side  down.  The  seed  are  laid  alonff  in 
rows,  so  close  that  they  almost  touch,  and  the  bed 
is  nearly  covered  with  them.  Then  cover  the  seed 
with  about  3  inches  of  earth,  (making  the  bed  raised 
about  8  inches.)  When  the  sprouts  are  about  6 
inches  long,  and  the  leayes  pretty  well  formed,  pull 
them  with  the  thumb  and  nnger,  and  try  to  av^  of 


a  shower,  and  plant  towards  eyening,  as  you  would 
joang  cabbages ;  three  or  four  sprouts  are  placed 
in  a  hill,  and  the  hills  one  long  step  each  way. 
As  the  sprouts  do  not  all  come  forward  at  the 
same  time,  there  will  be  several  plantings  from  the 
same  bed. 

When  the  earth  in  the  hUls  erwdk  open,  they 
may  be  dug  for  immediate  use,  but  the  main  nart 
of  the  crop  is  not  dug  till  some  days  after  the  frost 
has  killed  the  vines.  My  friend  also  informs  me 
that  the  htsl  and  eaHiut  Irish  potatoes  she  ever 
saw  raised  at  the  South,  were  by  having  the  seed 
placed  upon  the  surface  of  ^found  which  had  been 
spaded  up,  then  covered  with  straw  mixed  with 
hogs'  bristlesy  from  the  slaughter  yard,  but  without 
any  earth. 

A  gentleman  in  Worcester  informs  me  that  his 
brother  bored  some  apple  trees  (trunks  about  1 
foot  in  diameter,)  6  hoies  to  a  tree,  2  inches  deep, 
and  I  inch  in  diameter ;  put  in  tpecacuan&a,  and 
plugged  them  up.  This  was  done  in  spring  before 
the  trees  were  in  full  bloom.  The  trees  were  not 
injured  in  the  least,  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  was 
not  perceptibly  aflected,but  it  was  fair,and/refyr9fii 
insects.  Before  this  he  could  hardly  get  a  fair  ap- 
ple from  the  tree.  Do  you  think  I  should  be  safe 
m  trying  the  experiment  ?       Yours  truly,      o. 

fForcuUr  County,  May,  1867. 


BZGEBSIVE  SMOKIHO. 

The  last  number  of  the  New  York  Medical  Ga- 
zette contuns  an  article  on  the  ill  effects  produced 
by  the  excessive  smoking  of  tobacco,  ftom  which 
we  take  the  following  extract : 

'^Besides  the  necessary  efieot  upon  the  head,  of 
the  marked  irritating  action,  is  the  superabundant 
secretion  of  saliva,  and  of  the  humors  salutary  in 
their  nature,  destined,  when  in  due  proportion,  to 
maintain  the  first  acts  in  the  digestive  process. 
And  these  abundant  secretions  not  unusually  at  the 
cessation  of  the  stimulus  become  altered,  with  re> 
markable  dryness  of  the  fauces,  of  the  tongue,  and 
of  the  oesophagus,  which  obliges  the  smoker  to  seek 
new  means  of  stimulus,  in  alcoholic  drinks,  which 
increases  the  primitiyely  injurious  effects  of  tobac- 
co. That  ptyausm  continued  for  a  long  time  should 
be  an  efficient  cause  of  injury  to  the  animal  organ- 
ism, no  one  will  deny,  when  they  reflect  that  by 
these  means  are  abstected  ttom  the  blood  those 
principles  which  in  normal  quantity  are  necessary 
to  the  integrity  of  the  organs  ana  functions,  and 
that  if  the  ordinary  secretion  of  any  gland  is  con- 
tinually increased,  tne  humor  secreted  will  be  altered 
in*  its  elemental  constituents,  and  oonsequentiy  be- 
come less  adapted  to  those  offices  naturally  reserv- 
ed to  them.  Every  time,  said  Boerhave,  speaking 
of  saliya,  any  one  makes  a  useless  waste  of  this  se- 
cretion, he  is  deprived  of  a  great  inciter  of  the  ap- 
petite and  a  great  aid  to  dij^tion.  The  chyle,  to 
the  preparation  of  which  this  fluid  does  not  concur, 
is  or  bad  quality,  and  the  blood  remains  more  or 
less  altered.  To  this  authority  many  others  can  be 
added,  bnt  let  that  of  Cullen,  Tissot  and  Bernard 
suffice." 

The  artiole  proceeds  to  consider  the  injurious  ef- 
fects upon  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  particular- 
ly the  apparatus  of  respiration. 
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For  the  Hew  Bngland  Farmer. 

'tIAH  LAHD  BB  KADB  EEBTILB  WITH- 
OUT STABLE  HAHXJBEr' 

The  article  in  the  Farmer  of  the  7th  of  Februa- 
ry  with  this  caption,  with  the  remarks  added,  are 
such  as  I  like  to  read  in  an  agricultural  .paper,  be- 
cause they  are  such  as  haye  a  practical  bearinff  on 
the  erery  day  bunness  of  the  former.  In  reading 
them  oyer,  it  broucht  to  my  miud  some  little  ex- 
perience I  have  had  in  such  matters,  and  I  thought 
It  might  4iot  be  uninteresting  to  some  to  know  the 
result.  My  little  farm  contams  a  laree  proportion 
of  plowed  land  which  I  find  it  di£Bicult  to  keep  in 
ffood  heart  with  all  the  manure  I  can  make  at 
home,  and  as  I  am  situated  too  hi  from  the  market 
to  buy  stable  manure  at  the  price  it  bears,  I  have 
been  rather  forced  into  the  experiment  of  proiins 
the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  the  concentrated 
manures,  such  as  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate, 
bone  dust,  &e.  And,  from  what  experience  I  have 
had,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  good  Pe- 
ruvian guano,  even  at  the  high  price  it  bem,  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  that  I  have  tried,  and  have  proved 
it  to  DC  profitable  in  most,  if  not  all  the  ways  I  have 
applied  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1855, 1  selected  a  piece  of  grass 
land  in  the  midst  of  a  field  that  had  been  mowed 
some  five  or  six  seasons,  and  staked  off  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  and  divided  this  into  two  equal  parts : 
on  one  of  these  I  applied  12  pounds  of  the  lumpy 
portions  of  guano,  by  dissolving  it  in  about  one-half 
a  barrel  of  water,  and  aojjlying  it  with  a  common 
watering  pot  on  the  lana  m  the  spring,  before  the 
grass  had  started ;  it  remained  with  nothing  more 
done  till  haying  time ;  each  piece  was  then  mowed 
and  raked  separately.  After  haying  it  three  days 
it  was  weighed,  the  product  of  each  piece  by  itself; 
the  portion  from  the  manured  piece  weighed  126 
pounds,  the  other  42  pounds,  showing  a  mfference 
of  just  three  pounds  to  one  in  favor  of  the  guano, 
or  84  pounds  eain  for  12  pounds  of  guano,  which 
is  7  pounds  of  nay  for  one  of  the  guano.  Thus  one 
ton  of  this  manure,  costing  $60,  would  have  pro- 
dnofd  at  this  ratio  7  tons  of  hay,  worth  that  season 
at  the  bam  $20  per  ton.  It  would  seem  that  out- 
lays of  this  kind  would  be  profitable  investments. 
H!owever,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  different  droum- 
stances  might  have  produced  different  results.  As 
the  question  is  often  asked,  *<Is  guano  good  for  more 
than  one  year?*'  I  wished  to  know  how  to  answer 
tuch  an  inquiry,  and  therefore  I  had  the  above  pieces 
harvested  separately  the  second,  year,  and  found  the 
manured  piece  exceeded  the  other  by  15  or  20  per 
cent. 

This  land  is  what  would  be  called  heavy  loam, 
with  a  hard  pan  subsoil,  and  is  not  natural  for  rye, 
except  when  first  deared,  although  I  have  succeed* 
ed  in  the  last  two  years  on  an  old  field  that  had 
had  no  manure  for  the  last  18  years,  in  raising  18 
bushels  to  the  acre,  by  applying  about  300  pounds 
of  guano,  and  sowing  in  the  falL  My  meUiod  of 
uring  this  concentrated  manure  is  different  on  dif- 
ferent crops ;  after  ufting  out  the  lumpy  portion 
which  I  pulverixe  with  a  flail,  the  fine  is  then  moist- 
ened  with  water  until  it  is  of  the  right  consistency 
for  sowing,  without  being  blown  away  when  sown 
broadcast.  The  last  season  I  applied  it  as  a  top 
dressing  on  grass  land,  sowed  broadcast  at  about 
200  pounds  to  the  acre  in  damp  weather,  with  ben- 
eficial results,  although  I  think  it  more  sure  to  be 


applied  in  a  diluted  state,  though  it  b  more  expen- 
sive. My  method  of  using  it  on  potatoes  and  com 
when  put  in  the  hill  is,  aftir  the  land  has  been  well 
pulverized  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  I  pass  along 
oetween  two  rows,  and  drop  a  small  nandful  to  the 
hill,  and  then  with  a  small  iron  tooth  rake,  mix  it 
well  with  about  two  shovels  full  of  the  pulverized 
soil  before  dropping  the  seed,  although  I  prefer 
composting  witn  good  meadow  muck  when  con- 
venient. My  intention  the  coming  season  .is  to  ap- 
plv  it  to  crops  for  the  hoe  by  sowing  broadcast,  and 
mixing  thoroughly  with  the  harrow.  ^ 

I  noticed  in  the  article  to  which  this  has  an  allu- 
sion, an  inqtury  as  to  the  benefit  of  coal  ashes.  In 
a  derire  to  test  Uieir  value,  I  procured  a  few  barrels 
the  last  season,  and  applied  them  to  different  ob- 
jects ;  a  few  spread  on  grass  land  with  no  apparent 
benefit;  apphed  some  three  or  four  bushels  to  the 
roots  of  an  English  cherry  tree,  by  digging  and 
mixing  with  the  bog  hoe,  and  had  rather  more  than 
a  usufld  crop.  But  applying  them  to  a  bean  patch 
which  had  oeen  manured  with  guano  spread  on  at 
the  rate  of  about  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  there  was 
a  marked  difference  between  this  and  an  adjoining 
patch  of  equal  size,  treated  alike  except  the  ashes, 
which  had  evidently  reduced  the  crop  one-half,  so 
I  have  concluded  to  dispense  with  coal  ashes  for 
the  present  T.  O.  H. 

Btt^ord,  AT.  H.,  Fc6.,  1857. 


BPABB  THE  BIRDS. 


Spring  is  at  hand,  and  with  its  pleasures  will 
come  the  daily  nuisance  to  those  who  dwell  amid 
rural  scenes,  of  hearing  the  <<soft  notes  of  the 
shot-gun."  Every  one  who  has  paid  attention  to 
the  matter,  knows  that  even  crows  and  blackbirds 
are  productive  of  more  good  than  harm,  and  that 
the  vast  increase  of  late  years  of  destructive  insects, 
is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  wanton  destmotion 
of  birds  which  are  not  even  legitimate  game. 

In  Japan  the  birds  are  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
never  under  any  pretense  are  they  permitted  to  be 
destroyed.  During  the  stay  of  the  expedition  at 
Japan  a  number  of  officers  started  on  a  gunning 
excurrion.  No  sooner  did  the  people  observe  the 
crael  slaughtering  of  thdr  favorites  than  a  number 
of  them  waited  upon  the  Commodore  and  remon- 
strated against  the  conduct  of  the  officers.  There 
was  no  more  bird  shooting  in  Japan  by  American 
officers  after  that ;  and  when  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries  was  concluded,  one  express  con- 
dition of  it  was,  that  the  burds  should  always  be 
protected.  What  a  commentary  upon  the  inhuman 
practice  of  our  shooting  gentry,  who  are  as  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  tomtit  as  of  an  eagle,  and  indscrim* 
inately  shoot  everything  m  the  form  of  a  bird 
which  has  the  misfortune  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  their  murderous  weapons. 

On  the  top  of  the  tombstones  in  Japan,  a  small 
cavity  or  trough  is  chisseled||Which  the  priests  every 
morning  fin  with  fresh  water  for  the  use  of  the 
birds.  jSnlightened  America  should  imitate  these 
customs  of  the  barbarous  Japanese,  if  not  by  pro- 
viding firesh  water  for  the  leathered  warblers,  at 
least  by  protecting  them  from  the  worthless  louts 
who  so  mdilessly  destrov  them.  Unless  something 
is  done,  and  that  speedily,  our  insectivorous  birds 
will  be  wholly  exterminated,  and  then  farewell  to 
fruit-growing.  A  thousand  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested for  ih»  destruction  of  the  curculio,  all  of 
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which  have  proved  worthless.  We  have  one  which 
we  know  to  oe  infallible — "protect  the  birds." 

The  swallows  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
swarming  insects,  living  almost  entirely  upon  taking 
their  food  upon  the  wing.  The  common  martin 
devours  great  quantities  of  wasp^  beetles  and  gold- 
smiths. A  single  bird  will  devour  five  thousand 
butterflies  in  a  week.  The  moral  of  this  is,  that  the 
husbandman  should  cultivate  the  society  of  swal- 
lows and  martins  about  his  land  and  buQding. 

The  sparrows  and  wrens  feed  upon  the  crawling 
insects  which  lurk  within  the  buds,  foliage  and 
flowers  of  plants.  The  wrens  are  pugnacious,  and  a 
little  box  in  a  cherry  tree  will  soon  be  appropriated 
by  them,  and  they  will  drive  other  birds  away  that 
feed  upon  the  fruit,  a  hint  that  cherry  growers 
should  remember  this  Spring,  and  act  upon. 

The  thrushes,  blue-birds,  jays  and  crows  prey  up- 
on butterflies,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  locusts,  and 
the  larger  beetles.  A  single  family  of  jays  will  con- 
sume 20,000  of  these  in  a  season  of  three  months. 

The  woodpeckers  are  armed  with  a  stout,  long 
bill,  to  penetrate^  the  wood  of  trees  where  the 
borers  deposit  their  larrse.  They  live  almost  en- 
tirely upon  these  worms. 

For  tne  insects  that  come  abroad  only  during  tde 
night,  nature  has  provided  a  check  in  the  nocturnal 
barn  owl,  which  take  their  food  upon  the  mag. 

How  wonderful  is  this  provision  of  Provmenoe 
for  restraint  of  depredators  that  live  upon  the  la- 
bors of  man,  and  how  careful  we  shoula  be  not  to 
.dispute  that  beneficial  law  of  compensation  by  which 
all  thin^  are  preserved  in  their  just  relation  and 
proportion. 

For  tke  Ntw  JKngland  Farmer. 


For  the  Hew  Bngkmd  Farmer. 

OHIOVS. 


''MERnrO  FEVER." 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^In  obedience  to  your  summons, 
I  will  tell  what  I  know  of  the  *<Merino  fever,"  that 
raged  in  and  about  Salem,  some  fifty  years  rince, 
the  efiects  of  which  we're  ffrievously  felt  for  a  long 
time  by  many  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
named  by  your  correspondent  Pickering  Dodffe, 
Esq.,  (then  an  enterprising  merchant  of  Salem)  m- 
troduced  several  hundred  first  class  Merinos  from 
Spain.  They  were  fed  for  a  time  /it  Gloucester, 
and  on  other  farms  in  the  vicinity,  and  finally  placed 
in  the  country,  under  the  care  of  one  Thomas,  who 
figured  largely  in  calculations,  and  the  concern  final- 
ly tapered  out,  with  very  few  droppings  left* — not 
enough  to  eive  green  herbaffe, — where  they  had 
been  bedded.  Perhaps  the  idea  I  would  conyey 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  that  was 
current  in  those  days.  Several  gentlemen  who 
had  known  Thomas,  as  "hail  fellow  well  met," 
called  on  him  at  his  country  residence,  and  were 
hospitably  entertuned  with  old  Madeira,  and  other 
accompaniments;  and,  finding  the  etceteras  so  com- 
plete, they  expressed  their  astonishment  that  he 
could  afibrd  such  an  entertainment,  after  a  voyage 
to  disastrous.  "Ah,"  said  Thomas,  "you  know 
there  is  often  <a  good  deal  saved  from  a  umcJL* " 

Capt.  J.  Ingersol,  who  owned  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  Danvers,  removed  to  Windsor,  Vt  — 
where  I  once  visited  him — where  he  and  his  son 
had  much  to  do  with  sheep.  Consul  Jarvis  (who 
married  a  daughter  of  Sneriff  Bartlett,)  figured 
largely  in  these  matters.  Perhaps  these  scraps 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  information  desired. 

South  Danvers,  1857.  J.  W.  P . 


Mb.  Brown  : — ^In  your  March  number  of  the 
Farmer,  I  notice  a  request  of  a  subscriber  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  culture  of  onions — and  an  in- 
vitation from  yourself  to  any  one  who  may  possess 
such  information  to  impart  it.  I  perceive,  also,  in 
the  same  number,  a  communication  from  HoUis 
Chaffin,of  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  purports  to  con- 
tain the  secret  of  the  whole  business,  out  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  found  to  fail  in  my  own  case. 
Having  tried  almost  every  experiment  in  the  grow- 
ing of  this  vegetable,  I  feel  some  confidence  m  ad- 
dressing your  correspondent  on  the  subject,  and  as- 
suring him  of  one  successful — though  it  may  not,  for 
large  crops,  prove  a  yery  profitable  mode  of  raising 
them. 

It  was  in  1848  the  maggot  first  appeared  among 
my  onions,  almost  entirely  destroymg  the  €rop» 
which  led  me  the  following  year  to  test  many  of 
the  modes  recommended  by  affricultural  journals 
for  protecting  the  same.  All  mese  plans  proved 
abortive.  The  next  year  new  experiments  were 
tried,  among  which  was  freeing  the  ground  of  in- 
sects by  great  fermentation,  but  this  also  failed  of 
success.  A  small  crop  was  raised  the  subsequent 
year  on  rockweed,  well  decomposed,  mixed  wiUi 
soil  from  an  upland  pasture.  At  that  time,  as  none 
of  my  neighbors  could  succeed  in  the  least,  I  im- 
agined I  had  discovered  the  "secret,"  and  presumed 
that  a  saline  manure  was  all  that  was  required  to 
prevent  injury  from  maggots,  but  in  this  I  was  mis- 
taken, for  the  very  next  season  the  principal  part 
of  the  crop  was  destroyed  by  this  pest. 

Speaking  one  day  with  a  person  who  had  witness- 
ed a  mode  of  raising  onions  pursued  in  Nantucket, 
I  was  induced  to  try  the  following  experiment, 
which  I  found  to  succeed.  I  marked  out  my  bed 
the  size  I  desured  it,  and  threw  out  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  I  then  filled  in  with 
clam  shells,  which  I  then  had  levelled,  and  beat  in- 
to a  solid  bed  with  a  heavy  maul,  then  slightly 
covered  with  rich  soil,  say  less  than  one  inch  deep. 
In  this  I  planted  the  seed,  and  eyer  since  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  raising  fine  onions  entirely  free  frtnn 
the  maggot 

The  origin  of  the  maggot  I  haye  spoken  of  be- 
fore in  another  jouma),  but  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  are  unacquainted  therewith,  I  may  repeat  the 
substance  of  what  I  then  said.  Almost  inyariably 
where  a  plant  droops,  it  vrill  be  found  to  contain 
one  or  more  maggots.  Now  by  carefully  removing 
the  earth  arouna  the  plant,  wiU  be  seen  a  small  in- 
sect, which  will  run  from  one  lump  of  dirt  to  anoth- 
er, making  great  exertions  to  secrete  itself,  which 
if  allowed  to  do,  it  will  work  its  way  deep  into  the 
soil^  but  if  not  permitted  to  hide,  will  fly  away.  This 
insect  unquestionably  deposits  its  egg  m  the  envel- 
ope of  the  stock,  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
^ound,  and  next  to  the  bulb,  where  it  soon  starts 
into  life,  and  eating  into  the  interior  of  the  plant, 
works  its  destruction.  This  pest  will  not  assail  the 
plants  where'  the  fly  cannot  penetrate  easily  into 
the  earth.  Old  Orchard. 

Maine,  AprU  13^,  1857. 


Twenty-six  persons  left  New  Bedford  on 
Monday,  for  the  West,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
permanent  residence.  Eighteen  of  the  emigrants 
were  from  the  town  of  Rochester. 
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PBOSPEGTS  OF  THE  HAT  CHOP— 
MOWIHG  MACHIHE8. 

March  was  an  unusually  dry  month,  bringing  nei- 
ther the  usual  amount  of  snow  nor  rain.  April,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  extremely  wet  and  boister- 
ous up  to  the  28th ;  the  weather  being  cold,  and 
nearly  ten  inches  of  rain  haying  fallen.  Remnants 
of  snow-drifts  linger  still  under  the  north  side  of 
the  walls,  and  the  ground  everywhere  is  cold  and 
clammy  as  a  wet  sponge.  This  condition  of  the 
leasoD,  howeTer,  is  not  unfarorable  to  the  small 
gndn  and  grass  crop.  The  west  wind  of  early  May 
will  sweep  away  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  its  warm  suns  will  bring  the  grass  rapidly  for- 
ward. The  prospects  of  an  abundant  hay  crop, 
we  think,  are  fiivorable  t  and  now,  before  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  haying  season  oomes  on,  is  the 
time  to  make  the  proper  preparation  for  that  im- 
portant crop. 

We  had  confidently  hoped  that  before  the  gather^ 
ing  of  that  harvest,  some  better  machine  for  cut- 
ting grass  than  any  that  has  yet  been  before  the 
public  would  be  introduced,  and  that,  amidst  all 
the  labor-saving  machinery  thait  has  been  invented, 
the  farmer  might  avail  himself  of  some  decided 
improvement  in  securing  his  hay.  This  is  a  har- 
vest that  must  be  gathered  within  a  comparatively 
short  period,  and  one  that  has  usually  brought  in- 
to requisition  much  help  beyond  that  ordinarily 
employed  on  the  fitrm. 

Several  mowing  machines  have  been  introduced, 
and  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  farmer,  but 
most  or  all  of  them  are  objectionable  on  one  ac- 
count or  another,  and  have  failed  to  give  that  sat- 
isfbction  which  is  desired.  We  have  guided  Ketoh- 
um's  machine  for  two  or  three  years  past,  to  do  our 
own  mowing,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a 
great  way  beyond  the  common  hand  scythe ;  have 
seen  Manny's  in  operation,  and  examined  several 
others,  but  cannot  believe  that  the  true  machine  is 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  &rmer. 

Last  year  a  premium  of  one  thousand  dollars 
was  ofiered  for  the  best  machine,  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.  A 
trial  was  had  at  which  large  numbers  of  amateurs 
as  well  as  practical  men  attended,  and  we  under- 
Btood  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  judges  in  awarding  the  premium  to 
the  Heath  machine.  We  did  not  attend  the  trial, 
and  knew,  then,  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  ma- 
chine. Subsequently,  however,  we  examined  it  with 
considerable  care,  and  were  forcibly  struck  with  its 
simplicity,  and  the  direct  manner  in  which  the  pow- 
er is  applied.  We  were  informed  too  that  the  right 
to  construct  and  sell  it  was  in  the  hands  of  competent 
manu&cturers,  and  it  would  be  for  sale  this  spring, 
made  in  a  finished  and  thorough  manner.  We 
were  not,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  a  few  days 
nnce  to  observe  some  intimation  in  the  Boston 


CuUhaior,  that  this  machine  would  not  be  for  sale 
this  spring,  and  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter 
to  go  to  the  manufacturers  at  once  and  make  the 
inquiry.  The  reply  was  that  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines were  already  begun,  and  that  the  public 
might  depend  upon  being  supplied. 

We  were  shown  moreover  a  finished  Reaper  and 
Mower  of  the  most  beautiful  conBtruction,and  which 
is  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  will  call  at 
Quincy  Hall,  Boston.  The  liberal  appropriation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  having  been  awarded  to 
this  machine,  and  the  highest  commendations  hav- 
ing been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  judges  and  others, 
and  the  right  to  manufiicture  and  sell  being  invest- 
ed solely  in  one  party,  they  are  bound  by  every 
principle  of  fairness  to  manufacture  them  well,  and 
dispose  of  them  to  our  farmers  at  a  moderate 
profit;  and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  house  pos- 
sessing the  right,  we  have  no  doubt  the  machine 
will  be  in  the  market  at  an  early  day. 

The  best  method  of  securing  the  hay  crop  is  a 
matter  of  too  much  consequence,  to  be  left  for  con- 
sideration when  the  grass  is  in  bloom. 


THE  POTATO  CHOP. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^There  is  perhaps  no  subject  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  about  wnich  people  difier 
more  than  the  cultivation  of  the  potato^  both  as  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  it ;  one  person  recommending  to  plant 
none  but  whole  potatoes,  another  to  cut  tnem;  one, 
two  in  a  hill,  another  one,  and  still  another  to  plant 
seed  ends,  while  others  advise  to  have  the  seed 
ends  cast  aside.  Now  I  have  experimented  more 
or  less  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  very  much  more  depends  upon 
the  season  and  the  manner  the  ground  u  prepared, 
than  upon  the  seed  used.  Give  me  a  good  season, 
and  good  ground,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  not  receiv- 
ing in  return  a  good  crop,  whether  I  plant  one  po- 
tato in  a  hill,  or  two  ^  wnole  or  cut,  large  or  small, 
though  I  do  not  intend  when  potatoes  are  plenty  to 
plant  very  small  ones.  My  way  of  raising  potatoes 
18  to  plow  under  from  twenty  to  thirty  cart  loads 
of  coarse  manure  to  the  acre,  roll  the  ground  if 
greensward  and  harrow  thoroughly — plant  early 
with  one  middling  sized  patatoin  a  hill;  should  pre- 
fier  to  have  it  ci\t  lengthwise,  so  as  to  divide  the  seed 
end ;  hill  but  once,  but  hoe  as  many  times  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  field  clear  of  weeds. 

April  27, 1857.  A  Vermont  Fakmeb. 


Johnson's  Metropolitan  Washino  Machine, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  fitvorable  terms  several  weeks 
since,  has  fully  justified  our  opinion.  It  does  the 
work  quick  and  effectually,  is  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  in  every  fiimily  of  half  a  dozen 
persona.  They  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Geo. 
P.  Cox&  Co.,  147  Washington  Street,  Boston.  We 
unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public. 
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S^  iht  2Ww  BngUmd  FmnMr* 

LBOISLATIVE  AGBICVLTUSAL 
MBBTIVOS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  just  read  the  mterestiDg 
account  of  the  last  Legialatiye  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing. I  agree  with  those  gentlemen  who  tay  they 
have  heen  well  Bustained  and  well  reported,  the 
last  winter.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  thev  haye  not 
been  more  fully  attended.  FuU  one-third  of  the 
gentlemen  who  constitute  the  Legislature,  report 
tbemseWes  to  be  farmers,  but  how  few  of  tnem 
prove  themselves  to  be  such.  Is  there  any  man 
worthy  to  come  in  and  receive  (500  for  his  atten- 
dance as  a  Representative  or  a  Senator,  that  can- 
not bring  in  some  facts  worthy  to  be  known — ^tested 
by  his  own  experience  P  Iwe,  for  instance,  the 
fiuBts  communicated  by  the  fiumers  of  Wilmington, 
in  relation  to  stock — and  in  relation  to  the  aTowing 
of  potatoes — and  if  I  do  not  mistake  entirely,  they 


will  be  longer  remembered  and  more  practically  find  in  Terudan  guano, 

useful  than  all  the  labored  haraneues  that  have      *        '     * 

been  uttered  about  /ree  tpt/tch  ana  free  moU,  and 

all  the  elaborate  essays  on  usury,  that  have  been 

drawn  out  and  published.  ^  Whoever  glances  his 

eye  over  the  cumbersome  pile  of  documents,  annu- 

ly  g^ven  to  the  public  by  these  Legislators,  will 

ad  a  flreat  part  or  it  to  be  "vox  vraUrta  nUdl" 


find  a  great  part 
May  2, 1857. 


Essex. 


COHCEBTBATED  BLOOB-XAHUBB. 

The  manufacture  of  this  fertilizer — which  has 
been  extensively  used  in  England  several  years,  and 
come  into  so  great  demand  tnat  two  establishments 
are  kept  actively  at  work — has  been  commenced  in 
this  country  by  responsible  and  competent  parties, 
protected  by  two  patents.  Two  important  features 
are  presented,  which,  as  they  are  based  on  fects  of 
experience,  ma^  be  briefly  alluded  to  here : — 

1.  By  chemical  means,  the  rejected  organs  of 
animals  killed  for  food,  in  a  fresh  state,  are  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  blood,  and  mixed  with  the  blood 
also  of  the  animab,  so  as  to  form  a  semi-fluid  mass, 
without  coa^lation,  or  loss  of  any  ingredient. 

2.  Oreanized  phosphate  of  lime,  the  comminuted 
bones  of  flsh,  forming  what  is  called  Mexican  guano, 
is  converted  into  superphosphate  of  lime,  retaining 
the  animal  matter  of  the  Mexican  guano.  This  su- 
perphosphate is  then  intimately  combined  Vith  the 
semi-flmd  blood ;  and  the  resulting  compound  is 
allowed  to  re-act,  in  order  to  preserve  the  blood, 
some  ten  or  twelve  days, — a  diminishing  fermenta- 
tive action  continuine  generally  so  long.  After  the 
lapse  of  this  time,  changes  have  occurred  insurinj; 
permanency  i  the  small  quantity  of  moisture  is  dissi- 
pated ;  and  the  mass  is  powdered,  and  put  into  bags 
tor  the  market. 

The  animal  matter,  as  taken  from  the  animals, 
forms  more  than  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  mix- 
ture as  first  made }  but,  from  the  changes  which 
ensue,  it  becomes  concentrated,  losing  the  elements 
of  water^— retaining  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  blood, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  guano,  in  a  soluble  form.  The 
same  principle  is  invdved  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  pii08{>hate  of  lime ;  for  the  superphosphate 
once  obtained,  is  not  allowed  to  exist  as  a  uquid 
moistening  the  mass,  but  is  rendered  nearly  dry, 
and  combined  with  the  concentrated  animal  matter. 
The  process,  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
T^roach  which  can  be  made  to  animal  digestion  of 


food  by  chemical  means ;  and  the  large  vats,  while 
masiieating  the  animal  food  of  flesh  and  bones,  may 
be  considered  as  enormous  stomachs,  preparing  for 
digestion  the  mixture,  which^  after  ten  days'  digea- 
tion  without  loss,  becomes  the  appropriate  food  of 
plants. 

This  manure  is  the  result  of  Ictiff  study,  and  ob- 
servations, on  all  the  manures  which  have  been 
used ;  and  some  of  its  claims  we  purpose  to  present 
at  a  foture  time,  in  connection  with  a  statement  of 
the  observations  which  led  to  the  manufacture ;  our 
object  now  being  a  concise  account  of  what  is  its 
cc^mposition  and  characters.  Composed  essentiaUT 
of  blood,  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  several  alkaline  salts,  it  presents  us  with  a 
condition  which  exists  only  in  antmalized  manures, 
and  has  never  before,  so  ikr  as  we  know,  been  at- 
tained by  chemical  means. '  lUphoaphaUs  are  m- 
Ivble  in  waUtt  cold  or  M,  in  pretence  of  an  exctn 
offindydmdfd  carbonate  qf  Ztmc,  precisely  as  we 


Its  animal  matter  is  preserved,  so  that,  while  dry, 
no  changes  occur :  but,  when  moistened  or  dissolv- 
ed, it  enters  into  fermentation  with  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil,  to  produce  both  the  beat  and  th« 
molecular  motion  essential  to  the  action  of  any  ma* 
nure  in  hastening  germination ;  while  its  after-ao- 
tion  results  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  to 
nourish  vegetation.  Its  phosphates  of  lime,  and  al- 
kalis and  oxides,  with  sulphates  and  chlorides,  pro- 
vide the  saline  parts  required  at  the  time  of  seed- 
forming  ;  and,  with  the  orgam'c  matter  existing  nat- 
urally m  a  fertile  soil,  the  manure  provides  every 
known  constituent  entering  into  the  formation  of 
vegetable  productions. 

The  chemical  analyses  of  the  prepared  dry  arti- 
cle, as  sent  to  market,  give,  aa  a  mean  result,  a  com- 
pound of about — 

Dry  animal  matter..... • S8.00 

Superphosphate  of  Ume tt.00 

Suiphatef,  oarbonatea,  and  mnilatos  of  Ume,  loda, 

and  ammonia .....85.00 

Hnuos  and  Mcd • 6.0O 

Moittoie 4.00 


100.00 


About  two  bulks  of  peat  or  dry  loom  to  one  bulk 
of  the  blood-manure  should  be  intimately  mixed 
with  it  before  spreading  broad-cast.  It  may  be  then 
worked  in  by  the  cultivator  or  horse-hoe.  The  ma- 
nure is  too  concentrated  to  allow  of  it  being  mixed 
with  the  seed,  or  coming  in  contact  with  the  germs. 
Dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  may  be  used  ad- 
vantageously as  a  liquid  manure. 

It  IS  not  strictly  necessary,  however,  to  mingle 
it  with  other  substances,  unless  it  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  hill ;  but,  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass- 
lands, it  is  much  more  convenient  to  scatter  it 
mingled  as  stated  above. 

DIRBCnONB  FOB  USB. 

For  Top-Dressing  GrasS'Land^Ftom  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  on  mow- 
ing land,  should  be  applied  early  m  the  spring.  It 
can  also  be  applied  to  advantage  just  after  mowing, 
or  in  the  autumn.  The  application  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  to  old  pasture-land  will  be  found 
nighly  beneficiaL 

For  Wheat,  Hue,  Oats  and  Barley — From  three 
hundred  to  five  nundred  pounds  per  acre.  After 
the  land  is  plowed  and  harrowed,  apply  the  blood- 
manure  ;  and  then  sow  the  grain,  arc,  and  harrow 
all  in  together. 
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fbr  BudaohecU  and  Millet — Apply  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  uaing  it  m  the  same  way 
as  for  other  gnun.  This  amount  is  sufficient  to  war^ 
rant  a  crop,  even  on  poor  soiL 

Fhr  Cktm  and  P<4atoes — If  preferred  to  use  it 
in  the  hill,  about  a  wine-glass  full  must  be  intimate- 
ly mixed  with  the  earth. 

Ihr  T\imip» — ^Apply  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre.  This  quantity  will  give  an 
excellent  crop. 

Ihr  all  Garden  Vegtiable$ — Apply  at  least  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  spreading  it  on  after  the 
land  is  plowed  and  harrowed ;  then  to  be  worked 
in  thoroughly. 

JVr  Frwi-Trees  and  Grapt-^VineS'-It  will  be 
found  to  be  an  invaluable  and  lasting  manure. 
Loosen  the  earth  weU  in  the  spring  with  a  garden- 
fork  ;  then  applj  the  manure  liberally,  and  rake  it 
hi,  which  will  give  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth, 
ripening  the  wood  early,  causuig  it  to  produce  a 
lai^er  amount  of  fruit-buds.  ^Die  proportions  are 
calculated  for  one  acre ;  yet  it  is  evident  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  has  some  influence. 


SOVTHBBH  OOBV. 


first  of  July,  to  afford  only  enough  for  the  stock 
that  it  may  be  eaten  while  it  is  fresh  and  tender. 
If  the  whole  supply  be  planted  all  at  one  time,  much 
of  it  will  become  too  old  to  be  rehshed  by  the  cat- 
tle i  the  strength  of  the  plant  will  be  absorbed  into 
tough  stalks,  which  almost  defy  masttoatton,  and  be* 
come  a  complete  waste. 

The  manure  should  be  applied  very  liberally. 
By  this  means  the  crop  will  be  heavy  and  palata- 
ble. Sowing  in  drills  is  commonly  practiced,  but 
broad-cast  on  land  that  is  quite  free  from  weeds  is 
usually  BuccessfuL 

For  cutting  up  the  com,  the  bush  scythe,  as 
now  so  well  made,  is  the  best  tool  It  does  the 
work  better,  perhaps,  than  those  would  believe  who 
have  tried  other  contrivances. 

The  Southern  white  flat  or  yellow  com  is  better 
than  our  Northern,  as  it  grows  larger.  Some  per- 
sons sow  sweet  com,  and  say  the  cattle  prefer  it, 
thinking  it  sweeter  and  more  nutritious.  We  have 
never  tried  it,  and  cannot  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 


It  is  but  a  few  years  since  farmers  commenced 
the  planting  of  com  for  fodder  for  cows.  Now  it 
is  rare  tc  find  a  farm  in  this  neighborhood  where 
more  or  less  of  this  important  forage  is  not  cultiva- 
ted. For  cows  in  milk  it  is  higUy  advantageous 
to  add  a  considerable  quantity  of  green  succulent 
food  to  their  pasture  diet,  during  the -hot,  dry 
month  of  August. 

Some  iJEurmers  plant  fodder  com  near  to  the  pas- 
ture, and  cut  and  throw  over  the  fence  to  the  ani- 
mals several  times  in  a  day.  Some  plant  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  field,  and  cut  and  haul  to  the  pas- 
ture or  bam.  In  the  modem  bams,  where  the  cat- 
tle eat  from  one  side  of  the  floor  way,  it  is  very  lit- 
tle work  to  drive  through  the  bam  and  distribute 
the  load.  We  think  it  better  where  there  are  prop 
er  conveniences,  to  feed  the  com  to  the  cows  in  the 
bam.  All  then  have  a  fair  chance.  There  is  no 
hooking  or  trampling  the  com.  It  will  be  found 
that  it  is  alike  desirable  that  animals,  as  well  as 
their  intelligent  owners,  should  take  their  food  in  a 
quiet  way. 

When  it  is  considered  how  large  a  proportion  of 
fodder  com  is  wanted,  and  what  a  number  of  tons 
to  the  acre  is  a  good  crop,  economy  would  seem  to 
direct  that  it  be  planted  quite  near  to  the  bam. 
Perhaps  no  other  crop  should  take  precedence  of  it 
in  convenient  proximity,  as  it  probably  is  the  heavi- 
est of  any  cultivated. 

It  is  not  the  best  policy  to  plant  this  com  on  poor 
floiL  The  cost  of  seed,  and  labor,  and  perhaps  ma- 
nure, may  be  the  same  for  two  pieces  of  corn,  and 
four  times  as  much  be  cut  from  one  as  the  other, 
because  one  was  rich,  strong  soil,  and  the  other 
barren  and  unproductive. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  com  be  planted  at 
aoitable  intervals,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 


EXTRACTS  AND  BEPLIBS. 

A  NOBLE  MAPLE  TREE. 

Mr.  Olney  Bates,  of  this  town,  has  a  maple  tree, 
standing  in  a  pasture,  which  measures  fourteen  feet 
in  circumference,  at  two  feet  firom  the  ground.  It 
is  quite  tall, -and  sends  out  numerous  large  and 
long  limbs,  forming  a  most  beautiful  cone-shaped 
top.  From  the  sap  of  this  tree  there  has  been 
made,  this  present  spring,  some  seventy-five  pounds 
of  sugar.  Mr.  Bates  informs  me  that  after  the 
''sugar  season"  was  over,  they  had  sixty-five  pounds, 
and  he  estimates  that  the  fiunil]^  ate  and  save  away 
fuUy  ten  pounds.  I  have  resided  withm  half  a 
mile  of  this  tree,  since  I  was  a  child ;  and  have  re- 
peatedly been  informed,  by  those  who  tapped  it, 
that  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  have  been  made 
from  it  in  a  smgle  season.  Where  is  the  maple 
tree  that  excels  this  P  J.  B.  w. 

.  Springfidd,  VL,  JiprU  27, 1857. 

BWALLOWB— flQUASH-VINES  AND  BUTTER. 

Sm: — The  first  swallows  were  seen  here  April 
19th,  skimming  the  surface  of  PentwdLet  pond,  just 
before  sunset. 

My  cows  last  ML  eat  up  all  my  squash  vines — a 
thing  I  never  knew  them  to  do  before ;  the  conse* 
quence  was,  that  about  thirty  pounds  of  butter 
tasted  so  much  as  pumpkin  bugs  smell,  that  it  was 
about  ruined.  I  have  heard  of  another  similar  case 
in  this  town.  B.  M.  J. 

Gtwrgdown^  1857.     

THE  GRASSES. 

On  looking  into  that  model  annual  of  agricultu- 
ral instruction  for  the  year  1855,  pp.  634 — 645, 
published  under  the  supjervision  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Johnson,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  intelligence 
condensed  in  a  small  space  \  and  the  thought  oc- 
curred, if  each  and  all  our  counties  would  make 
annually,  retums,  as  complete  as  this,  and  they 
could  be  embodied  in  volumes,  we  should  soon  be 
in  possession  of  inexhaustible  sources  of  information. 

i  was  more  particularly  pleased  with  the  le- 
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marks  on  grasses,  a  topic  that  has  of  late  been  so 
fully  and  ably  illustrated  by  our  own  Secretary. 
To  be  ignorant,  as  most  people  are,  o^these  useful 
and  beautiful  products  of  nlKure,  now  just  spring- 
ing into  life,  under  the  softening  influence  of  the 
genial  showers  of  heaven,  argues  a  stupidity  that 
no  one  who  realizes  it  can  approve.  Throughout 
this  communication  of  President  Dennison,  is  a 
comprehensiveness  and  justness  of  remark  not  or- 
dinarily met ;  and  which  many  of  more  pretensions 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  So  true  is  it,  that  there 
still  remain  fish  in  the  sea,  as  good  as  ever  have 
been  caught.  *. 

^prU  14,  1857.  _ 

ONIONS, 

Can  you  inform  me  what  sort  of  onion  seed 
would  do  for  fall  crops,  and  in  what  way  they  would 
require  to  be  soweaP  The  above  question  is  of- 
ten asked  out  West,  in  this  part  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Yours  respeotiully, 

Chebanco,  lU,,  1857.  W.  A.  McCrea. 

Remarks.— The  Danvera  people  are  famous  for 
raising  good  onion  seed,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
will  mention  the  kind  best  suited  to  your  wants. 
They  are  sown  in  drills,  in  fine,  well  manured  soils. 
See  article  in  this  number  on  "Culture  of  Onions." 


PLANT  THE  CABBAGE  WHERE  IT  IS  TO  GROW. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  piece  of  cabbage  this  year,  and 
would  like  to  have  you  or  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  matter,  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  the  monthly  Farmer, 
whether  anything  is  gained  by  transplanting,  and 
whether  it  will  not  answer  as  well  to  sow  the  seed 
in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 

W.  M.  Page. 

Mnih  Hampstead,  JV*.  F.,  *^prU,  1857. 

Remarks. — It  is  much  better  to  sow  the  seed 
where  you  wish  the  plant  to  grow,  and  this  mode  is 
now  frequently  adopted. 

cost  of  MHiK. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Looking  over  the  March  num- 
ber of  your  ever-welcome  monthly,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  article  entitled  *'Cost  of  raising 
milk,''  and  I  was  induced  thereby  to  make  some 
inquiries  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  N.  R.  Marden,  re- 
specting the  profits  of  his  one  cow,  and  from  him 
obtained  the  following  statement,  which  I  think 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  others  ''as  fkr  as 
heard  from." 

My  neighbor  has  a  large  family  of  children  who 
don't  object  to  milk,  and  for  four  months  of  the 
year,  they  make  their  own  butter,  and  sometimes, 
even  sell  a  little.    His  account  stands  thus : 

840  quarts  mf  Ik,  sold  at  4  ota $83,60 

«K)     "         "         »*       »" 45,00 

420     "         "     used  In  famUy  at  4  cU 16,80 

1  calf  lold  one  week  old 8,00 

t98,40 

contra. 

8  tons  interval  hay f84,00 

Pastnrlng... 6,00 

6  buthels  meal 6,00 

$35,00 
Leaving  profit  of. ....$63,40 

The  manure  paying  for  care,  &c  The  above  amount 


will  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  $1000,  and  is 
another  clincher  for  "Farmer's  Son,"  besides  being 
a  better  statement  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
Farmer,  though  since  Dec  9,  1848, 1  have  been  a 
Franoestoton,  JV*.  ff.        Constant  Header. 

lOLLET  FOR  PASTURE. 

I  want  to  keep  more  cows  than  I  have  pasture 
for,  BO  as  to  make  my  farm  better.  How  would 
millet  do,  to  sow  it  and  pasture  it,  or  would  com  be 
better  P 

Can  I  get  good  com  on  light  land  with  nothing 
but  guano  and  phosphate  P  Can  I  get  Egyptian 
millet  seed  in  Boston  P  Farmer. 

Raynhamt  1857. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  known  millet  to  be 
fed  as  pasture,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  can 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Its  roots  take  slight 
hold  of  thd  soil,  and  would  be  easily  torn  up  by  the 
cattle  in  feeding  it.  Millet  makes  an  excellent  fod- 
der as  hay.  Rye  sown  about  the  first  of  July  woald 
probably  help  you  to  pasture  better  than  millet. 

On  light  land  containing  a  &ir  proportion  of  veg- 
etable matter,  you  may,  perhaps,  get  a  tolerable 
crop  of  com,  for  one  year,  with  guano  and  super- 
phosphate. But  unless  you  plow  under  some  crop, 
immediately  after,  you  decrease  the  fertilizing  ca- 
pacity of  your  soiL 

You  can  usually  obtain  any  seed  of  Nourse, 
Mason  &  Co.,  or  Nourse  &  C6.,  Boston. 


LOOK  OUT  FOB  CATSEFILLAEB. 

These  busy  litUe  fellows  know  when  their  forage 
is  ready  as  well  as  a  hungry  boy  his  breakfast  hour. 
As  the  tender  leaf  of  the  apple  tree  shows  its  form, 
the  young  caterpillar  is  brought  out,  and  soon 
builds  his  house  in  the  crotch,  and  lays  his  track  to 
the  ends  of  the  twigs  ;  up  and  down  this  original 
railway  he  travels  two  or  three  times  a  day,  extend- 
ing his  travels  out  to  the  young  leaves,  and  feeding 
luxuriantly  upon  them.  His  growth  is  rapid,  and 
so  will  be  his  destmction  of  the  foUage,  if  his  dep- 
redations are  not  prevented. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  crash  thousands  of  them  by 
the  hand ;  the  spiral  brash,  fastened  to  a  pole,  is 
excellent  by  which  to  reach  high  limbs,  but  on 
young  trees  where  the  limbs  may  be  reached  from 
the  ground,  there  is  nothing  we  have  used  equal  to 
an  old  dust  brash  that  is  nearly  wom  out,  and  the 
bristles  are  somewhat  stifle  With  this,  a  person 
may  clear  a  young  orchard  very  quickly  and  effect- 
ually. 

The  young,  however,  are  not  all  brought  out  at 
once,  and  the  careful  orchardist  will  have  an  eye  to 
his  trees  every  day. 

These  pests  are  allowed  too  iMicli  latitude ;  if 
permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  they  destroy  the 
foliage,  prevent  the  growth  of  fruit  and  tree,  and 
leave  the  latter  in  a  filthy  and  disgusting  condition. 

Look  out  now  for  the  caterpiUara. 
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JVLT-THE  VALUE  OP  iaOCES. 

m  ULY  u  B  bug;  lime 
'    with    the    fann«T, 
L  and  the  multitude 
I    of    fail    avocstioDi 
leaves  him  not  ma- 
^  Dj  boun  to  devote 
to  readJDg  and  etu- 
k  djr.  But  bi  we  com- 
'  menced  the  jear  bj 
■^  devoting  a  column 
r  page  to  the  disctu- 
>f  some  useful  subji 
cted  with  nature,  we 
ant  to  make  a  few  com- 
value  of  rocks,  as  an 
at  in  the  operationa  ol 
X  the  beneSt  of  his 
ocks  that  bound 
mneaa  to  the  hills  and 
Jie  evident  purpose  of 
^^.~^.^  »  i,..i~.,.  the  one  ftom  crum- 
bling by  the  action  of  the  ocean  waves,  and 
the  other  from  being  washed  down  to  i 
level,  by  the  aetion  of  runs  and  the  torrents  that 
succeed  Ihem.    The  purposes  which  ihey  serve 
these  respects  are  apparent  to  all ;  but  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  rocks  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  to  the  purposes  of  africulture. 

If  there  were  no  rocks,  this  globe  must  pre- 
sent an  even  surface  in  every  part ;  and 
whole  surface  one  such  dead  level,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  strength  of  the  soil  would  soon  be 
hansted,  and  that,  in  order  to  renovate  it, 
should  be  obliged  constantly  to  trench  and  ei 
vate  it  to  great  depths,  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
valnable  ileposites  which  had  eettled  below.    This 
labor  is  saved  by  the  InequalitieB  of  the 
face,  covered  by   immense  quarries   of  rocks  that 
protrude  atiove  its  level. 

From  the  hills  and  mountains  thus  formed,  tfat 
valleys  and  plaini  are  constantly  supplied  with  freih 


deposites  of  alluvium,  occasioned  by  the  emmbling 
of  tbe  surface  of  these  rocks ;  the  soil  is 
thereby    continually  renovated,    especially  when 
these  deposites  are  increased  by  a  growth  of  for- 
ests on  these  elevations.    Every  valuable  mineral 
ingredient  of  the  soil  has  its  origin   in  some  one 
other  species  of  rooks.     The  supply  which  the 
growth  of  vegetation  demands,  may  be  kept  up 
less  completely,  by  the  decay  of  animal 
and  vegetable  aubstances  i  but  all  these  would  be 
insufficient,  were  there  no  fresh  supplies  from  the 
rocks  that  incrust  the  earth.    These  bard  substan- 
ces crumble  and  decay  very  slowly,  and  their  de- 
composition is  hastened  by  the  growth  of  trees  and 

liber  plants.    The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  thus  per- 
petually reiDfoiced,  and  their  surface  preserved  in 

constant  state  of  fertility. 
In  an  essay  of  this  description,  we  can  hardly 
jvoid  repeating  many  common-plsce  and  self-evi- 
dent truths]  but  it  is  always  useful  and  instructive 
to  study  tbe  relations  that  exist  between  all  the 
different  objects  of  creation.  The  more  clearly  we 
comprehend  these  relations,  tbe  more  lively  will 

»  our  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  tbe  Author;  and  tbe 

ipetition,  even  of  self-evident  truths,  may  occa- 
sionally be  useful.  The  work  that  is  done  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  rocks  of  our  mountains  and  hills, 
ia  done  on  an  inferior  scale,  by  the  small  rocka 
that  lie  upon  the  surface  of  our  fields.  There  is 
pebble  on  theeuiraoe  of  the  ground  that  does 
intain  several  important  elementa  of  a  ferUle 
soil  Granite,  it  ii  true,  is  not  so  rich  in  these  in- 
gredients as  basalt  or  limestone  and  many  other 
rocks,  neither  is  it  so  easily  decomposed  ;  but  it  is 
still  an  important  fertilizer;  and  its  decomposition 
is  constantly  taking  place.  Hence,  however  slow 
this  operation  may  he,  yet  considering  the  enor 
moua  quantities  of  these  rocks,  tbe  aggregate  oi 
the  deposites  made  by  their  decomposition  must 
be  immense. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  means  which 
nature  bas  iv^tuted  to  tSecl  this  decom  position. 
Foremost  among  them  we  recogniz»|the  rains  and 
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the  atmosphere,  which  are  constantly  acting  upon 
the  rocks  both  chemically  and  mechanically.  The 
rains  cause  torrents  which,  as  they  rush  down  the 
molintains  and  hill-ndes,  produce  a  constant  attri- 
Uon,  by  rubbing  their  surfaces  together  and  grind- 
ing them  one  upon  another.  The  sands  thus  ground 
off  from  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  serre  to  increase 
the  soil  of  the  yalleys  and  plains,  and  are*  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  readily  acted  upon  by  the 
roots  of  plants  and  by  the  liquids  that  come  in  con- 
tact with  them  and  produce  new  chemical  combi- 
nations. There  is  a  new  layer  of  soil  produced 
•eTery  year  by  this  attrition  of  the  rocks,  sufficient 
to  supply  all  losses  occasioned  by  the  growth  of 
vegetation. 

We  would  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mosses  and  other  cryptogamous  plants, 
always  greatly  abundant  upon  the  surfaces  of 
rocks,  and  which  serve  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  substance  of  the  rocks  by  certain  acids  wliich 
they  secrete,  and  thus  converting  them  into  soil 
These  acids  are  undoubtedly  absorbed  from  the  at- 
mosphere by  a  process  that  serves  also  to  purify 
this  element  from  noxious  gases.  The  acquisitions 
which  the  soil  makes  from  these  sources,  are  not  in- 
considerable, as  may  be  apparent,  when  we  examine 
the  different  rocks  that  compose  our  stone  walls. 
These  are  always  covered  with  lichens,  which  are 
every  winter  rubbed  off  by  the  action  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  every  summer  renewed  by  the  force  of 
their  own  vegetative  powers. 

To  return  to  the  first  advantage  named,  as  de- 
rived from  the  existence  of  rocks — namely,  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  earth's  surface — let  us  consider  a  lit- 
tle more  in  detaQ  the  deh'ghts  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages that  spring  from  these  arrangements.  The 
principal  charm  of  landscape  arises  from  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by 
these  inequalities.  On  a  vast  plain  there  is  a  mo- 
notony which  is  tiresome  and  almost  saddening. 
An  uneven  surface  presents  us  with  constant 
changes  of  prospect,  different  forms  of  ground,  dis- 
tant views,  and  little  sequestered  valleys.  In  this 
world,  we  are  exposed  to  so  many  inevitable  evils, 
that  Providence  has  kindly  provided  a  thousand 
sources  of  delight  in  the  outward  forms  of  the 
landscape,  as  well  as  in  the  infinite  variety  of  beau- 
ty, abounding  in  the  various  productions  of  the 
earth.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  beauty  is  formed  by  the  Creator  without  a 
purpose,  as  to  suppose  that  any  cause  is  established 
without  reference  to  its  effect  The  beauty  of 
the  earth's  surface  springs  chiefly  from  variety ; 
and  this  variety  is  produced  by  those  inequalities 
which  are  caused  by- the  existence  of  rocks. 

Many  people  have  supposed  that  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  the  beauties  of  nature  is  the  result  of 
education.  This  cannot  be  true  in  all  respects. 
We  must  consider  that  one  thing,  is  to  be  able  to 


point  out  the  causes  of  these  emotions  which  are 
awakened  by  the  different  scenes  in  nature,  and  an- 
other is  to  feel  the  emotions  they  excite.  The  first 
is  tmdoubtedly  the  result  of  education,  because  ed- 
ucation alone  teaches  us  to  analyze  our  feelings, 
and  to  explain  their  causes.  But  to  say  that  we 
must  be  educated  in  n  certain  manner,  in  order  to 
feel  pleasure  or  pain,  cheerfulness  or  sadness,  a 
sense  of  security  or  of  exposure  from  the  different 
scenes  of  nature,  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  squirrel  that  hops  from 
tree  to  tree,  feels  no  more  pleasure  in  sunshine  than 
in  rain. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  rocks,  we  will  al« 
lude  to  their  value,  in  the  meteorological  point  of 
view.  The  Abbe  St.  Pierre  calls  rocks  **the  hy^ 
draulic  architecture  of  nature,"  alluding  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  rocky  summits  of  hills  and  moun* 
tains  for  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
under  the  twenty-first  degree  of  south  latitude,  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  are  arranged  like  the 
pins  of  a  skittle  ground,  and  have  such  an  at- 
traction for  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  as  to 
be  enveloped  in  a  continual  fog,  which  descends 
like  rain  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  numerous  brooks  and  rivulets  that  wa- 
ter the  island.  St.  Pierre  thinks  '*it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  imitate  this  architecture  of  nature,  and  to 
form  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  such  rocks, 
fountains  of  water  in  the  most  parched  situations." 
Trees  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains  have  the 
same  hydraulic  attractions,  and  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree. We  will  quote  one  other  remark  from  th^ 
author  above  named.  He  says,  "the  Pharaohs 
who  built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  would  not  have 
drawn  upon  themselves  the  curses  of  their  subjects, 
as  Pliny  assures  us  they  did,  for  their  enormous 
and  useless  labors,  had  they  itiised  amid  the  sands 
of  upper  Egypt  an  electrical  pyramid,  to  liave 
formed  there  an  artificial  fountain.  The  Arab, 
who  should  resort  thither  at  this  day  to  quench 
his  thirst,  would  still  pronounce  benedictions  on 
names,  which  if  we  may  believe  this  great  natural 
historian,  had  already  sunk  into  oblirion,  and 
ceased  to  be  mentioned  in  his  time." 

In  warm  climates  the  mountains  which  are  cov- 
ered with  snow,  are  the  refrigerators  of  the  torrid 
heats  that  would  otherwise  render  them  uninhabit- 
able. The  clouds  which  are  constantly  gathering 
about  their  summits  discharge  rain  and  snow,  which 
supply  the  innumerable  streams  that  bring  coolness 
as  well  as  irrigation  to  the  plains  and  valleys  be- 
low. The  great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  are  found 
at  a  large  distance  from  mountains  which  would 
have  supplied  them  with  moisture,  checked  the  fer- 
vency of  their  heats,  and  caused  the  growth  of  for- 
ests. South  America,  which  is  almost  entirely  gir- 
dled by  mountains,  has  no  sandy  deserts;  and  the 
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plains  of  Chili  and  Peru,  where  no  nun  erer  falls, 
are  watered  by  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  An- 
des, and  preserve  them  in  a  state  of  perpetaal  fer- 
tiKty.  

Fcr  ike  New  England  FarwMt. 

LITTLE  THUGS  BT  THE  WAY-SIDE. 

NVnim  Two. 

How  many  quarts  of  milk  will  produce  a  pound  of 
butter,  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which  depends 
very  much  upon  circumstances.  "Some  things  may 
be  done  as  well  as  others,"  as  Mr.  Plummer,  of 
this  State,  sud  when  he  cast  his  electoral  vote  for 
John  Q.  Adams,  at  the  re-election  of  James  Monroe, 
in  1821.  A  cow  will  give  about  twice  as  much  milk 
the  first  year  after  cslving,  as  she  will  the  second 
year,  (every  thing  else  being  equal,)  and  yet  it  is 
held  by  many  good  farmers  that  she  will  make  as 
much  butter  the  second  as  the  first  year,  and  of  finer 
quality.  The  last  two  quarts  of  a  cow's  milk  at  a 
milking  of  eight  quarts,  will  contain  about  as  much 
cream  as  the  first  six  quarts.  Now  I  do  not  say 
the  breeders  of  fancy  stock  cows  would  resort  to 
this  strata^m — ^uae  the  last  two  quarts  of  two  dif- 
ferent millunffs  to  obtain  a  pound  of  butter.  O,  no! 
I  would  merely  suggest  that  ''some  thinffs  might  be 
done  as  well  as  others."  I  once  heard  of  a  man 
who  was  in  the  practice  of  selling  two-thirds  of  bis 
milk,  and  made  about  as  much  butter  as  when  he 
sold  no  milk.  If  the  editor  of  the  Ptoughmatif  or 
anr  other  person  in  Massachusetts,  has  a  cow  that 
wiU  produce  a  pound  of  butter  from  four  auaits  of 
milk  the  first  year  after  calving,  I  venture  the  opin- 
ion that  the  product  depends  upon  things  aside 
from  the  quality  of  the  hrted.    The  cultivation  of 

THE  GBAPE  FOR  WIKE 

has  elicited  an  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  cultivators, 
as  to  its  being  the  most  profitable  berry  for  that 
purpose.  That  there  are  other  berries  which  are 
more  prodigious  bearers  under  the  same  cultiva- 
tion, and  which  possess  equal  if  not  superior  med- 
icinal qualities,  in  my  mind  is  beyond  a  doubt 

THE  COMMON  ELDER, 

under  good  cultivation,  is  a  profuse  bearer,  and 
makes  wine  of  a  superior  quality,  excelling  the  best 
imported  "port  wine,**  for  sacred  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses ;  can  be  cultivated  in  rows  in  pastures,  by  the 
road-side, .  and  other  exposed  localities,  without 
those  depredations  by  cattle  and  lawless  persons, 
so  frequently  attending  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 
I  have  no  doubt  a  much  greater  number  of  bushels 
of  berries  can  be  grown  upon  an  acre  in  elder,  than 
in  grape,  at  less  expense,  and  more  easily^  gathered. 
Receipts  for  the  manufacture  of  both,  which  I  have, 
(and  which  I  will  send  you  in  some  future  commu- 
nication,) lead  me  directly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  elder  wine  will  cost  less  per  gallon  than  the 
grape,  in  its  manufacture.  I  have  some  elder  wine 
which  I  believe  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  grape  wine  of  the  same  age. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  CRANBERRY 

is  warmly  engaging  the  attention  of  cultivators 
generally,  and  its  failure  or  success  is  a  very  inter- 
esting question  with  us  all  at  the  present  time.  I 
believe  we  have  few  plants  among  us  which  will 

rw  in  such  a  variety  of  soils  as  the  cranberry, 
this  vicinity,  it  may  be  seen  upon  the  compari- 
tively  worthless  bog,  in  the  wash  by  the  road-side, 


and  upon  the  hill-top,  in  the  very  home  of  the 
white  grass.  By  seed,  I  think  it  will  propaffate  as 
readily  as  clover,  timothy,  or  red-top.  why  will 
not  every  farmer  grow  a  sufficient  quantity  for  his 
own  use,  at  least  P  The  neglect  of  cultivation  of 
Uus  valuable  berry  has  been  engendered  by  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  emigration,  which  has  nearly 
rent  in  pieces  the  most  sacred  associations  of  the 
old  homesteads  of  "happy  New  England." 
The  cultivation  of 

PEARS  ON  MOUNTAIN  ASH 

has  engaged  my  attention  to  a  limited  extent  It 
is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  pear  will  not 
flourish  as  well  on  the  ash  as  on  pear  or  quince 
stocks.  The  ash  is  a  rapid  grower,  furnishes  a  ffood 
supply  of  sap,  is  a  native  of  these  mountain  regions, 
and  (ome  beinutiful  Bartletts  have  been  raised  upon 
it  Jn  Uus  vicinity.  My  experiments  with  it  thus  far 
have  been  satisfactory. 

THE  BOB-O'-LINS 

is  the  great  singmg  bird  of  America,  and  the  elo- 
quent notes  of  this  little  warbler  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  bird.  They  arrive  in  this  town  the 
11th  uay  of  May,  seldom  deviating  24  hours,  be 
the  weather  what  it  may.  During  nearly  three 
years  stay  in  Ohio,  I  never  heard  the  voice  of  one 
of  these  little  songsters  in  that  section  of  country. 
Who  shall  write  its  history  ?  L.  L.  Pierce. 
Eoit  Jaffrty,  A*.  i7.,  1857. 


For  Urn  Ne»  Bngfand  Fanmr, 

BADEH  OOBH-SBED  COEH. 

Mr.  Editor: — Some  years  since,  (say  about 
twenty,)  I  received  from  Hon.  C.  Gushing,  then 
member  of  Congress  from  Essex  north,  a  specimen 
of  Baden  com,  tne  peculiar  characteristics  of  which 
were  that  it  yielded  two  or  more  ears  to  each  and 
every  stalk,  and  produced  com  that  would  yield  in 
the  same  manner.  It  having  been  grown  in  Mary- 
land, it  was  valueless  as  seed  in  New  England. 
But  the  principle  on  which  it  was  grown  is  a  uni- 
versal one,  eaually  valuable  here  as  there,  and 
equally  applicaole  to  the  best  varieties  of  com  grown 
here. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father  say,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago»  the  best  way  to  get  good  com 
was  to  select  the  fairest  ears  in  the  field,  {nuier  them, 
braid  them,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry,and  keep  them 
until  they  were  needed  for  planting.  I  know  it  was 
his  custom,  m  shelling  his  corn  for  seed,  to  leave  out 
those  kernels  at  the  end  that  were  improperly  grown 
and  filled.  Perhaps  due  regard  to  these  simple  mles 
of  selecting  and  preserving  the  seed  of  thiB  most 
valuable  crop  of  our  New  England  farms,  would 
essentially  aid  in  improving  our  products.  When 
I  speak  of  improved  products,  1  mean  eighty  or 
ninety  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  good  land,  well  ma- 
nured. I  do  not  expect  to  see  crops  of  one  hun- 
dred bushels  and  more  to  the  acre,  fiiir  measure, 
for  I  never  have  seen  them.       J.  W.  Proctor. 

South  Danvers,  May^  1857. 

P.  S. — ^This  being  the  time  to  plant  com— the 
buds  upon  the  oaks  just  beginning  to  expand,  and 
the  bolM)-links  just  beginning  to  chatter  their  end 
less  jargon— is  my  apology  ror  troubling  you  with 
this  communication. 
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THE  SIBEEIAH  CEAB. 

Every  farmer  should  cultivate  this  beautiful  fruit. 
A  few  scions  inserted  in  the  limbs  of  an  old  tree, 
or  in  small  branches  of  young  ones,  will  soon  af- 
ford a  liberal  supply  of  fruit,  which  is  an  excellent 
article  for  preserres  and  tarts,  and  brings  a  high 
price  in  the  market.  The  apples  are  but  very  lit- 
tle superior  in  size  to  the  ordinary  red  cherry ;  the 
tree  which  is  remarkably  hardy,  resembles  the  com- 
mon apple  tree,  and  is  propagated  in  much  the 
same  way. 

As  an  instance  of  the  extreme  hardinem  of  the 
crab,  it  is  asserted  in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers 
of  Masaaofausettfl,  that  some  limbs  were  detached 
from  a  tree  in  the  spring,  and  after  haying  lain  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  six  weeks,  some  scions  were 
cut  from  them  and  set,  and  grew  well.  A  distin- 
guished culturist  and  fruit-grower,  in  some  prac- 
tical observations  relating  to  the  propagation  of  this 
fruit,  says : — '^he  scions  we  have  set,  usually  blos- 
somed the  first  year ;  and  we  have  now  ten  full 
grown  apples  of  this  kind  presented  to  us  which 
grew  on  a  scion  the  same  season  it  was  set.  A  few 
years  since  we  put  scions  of  different  kinds  into  the 
same  tree,  and  the  Siberian  Crab  bore  plentifully 
before  the  other  kinds." 

The  scions  or  trees  may  be  procured  in  any  quan- 
tity at  the  agricultural  seed  stores. 


Pbr  the  New  Bf%t^and  Fam^. 

CULTVEE  OF  EOOTS. 

There  are  few  topics  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  operating  farmer  than,  how  shall  I  use  my  land  ? 
Shall  I  go  on,  as  did  my  &ther  befwe  me,  plant,  sow, 
and  mow,  year  after  year,  realizing,  with  toe  blessing 
of  good  crops,  perhaps  ten  dollars  per  acre  each  year, 
on  the  land  actually  cultivated  ?  or  shall  I  get  ^ye 
or  ten  times  this  amount  ?  With  proper  attention 
to  preparing  the  land,  selection  of  seed,  planting 
and  care  of  the  same — on  many  of  his  acres,  with- 
out doubt,  the  latter  result  may  be  realized.  In 
my  neighborhood,  there  are  many  acres  cultivated 
with  roots,  that  yield  a  net  profit  of  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  after  all  incidental  expenses  are 
met.  There  is  no  mystery  about  this,  nor  any  spe- 
cial skill  required.  Nothing  but  persevering  mdus- 
wry,  and  intelligent  attention. 

Take  the  carrot,  for  instance.  From  20  to  SO 
tons  per  acre  can  be  raised.  1  have  known  34  1-5 
tons  to  the  acre  grown,  worth,  on  the  ground,  $9 
per  ton,  or  more  than  $300  per  acre.  I  have 
known  crops  of  the  sugar  beet,  that  sokl  for  more 
than  $200  the  acre,  as  taken  from  the  field.  Cab- 
bages, 60  tons,  or  4000  heads,  worth  in  the  mar- 
ket 75  cents  a  dozen,  or  more  than  $200  an  acre. 
Onions,  averaging  500  bushels  to  the  acre ;  worth 
at  least  half  a  dollar  per  bushel,  and  often  much 
more.  These  are  ordinary  crops,  which  can  be 
grown  on  any  good  farm,  where  the  land  is  worth 
$100  per  acre. 

Can  any  good  reason  be  given  whv  the  culture 
of  such  crops  shall  not  be  encouraged  r  I  know  of 
none.    At  no  period  within  my  memory  has  it 


been  true  that  carrots  would  not  sell  for  the  feed- 
ing of  stodL,  for  half  the  marketable  value  of  Eng- 
lish hay.  In  England  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Web' 
ster,  soon  after  his  return  from  that  garden  of  the 
world  and  model  of  good  culture,  that  more  than 
half  the  labor 'applied  to  their  land  was  to  grow 
root  crops  for  their  sheep  and  other  stock.  A  like 
culture  he  applied  on  his  own  land,  as  witnessed 
with  my  own  eyes,  when  there  to  attend  his  fune- 
ral. Few  men  have  lived  among  us  whose  judg- 
ment was  better  entitled  to  respect  than  that  of 
Daniel  Webster.  Although  he  was  favored  with  the 
highest  honor  in  the  power  of  his  fellow-eitizens  to 
bestow,  there  was  none  he  clung  to  with  such  te- 
nacity and  ardent  admiration,'  as  that  of  being  con- 
sidered th^  farmer  ofMan^iftdd,  J.  W.  P. 

April,  1857. 

t  ■    ■      ■' ' 

For  the  New  BngUmd  F&rmw, 

CHASTEE  OAK  OEAFE. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  last 
week  a  shcnrt  article  on  the  ^'Charter  Oak  Grape,'' 
from  a  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Connecticut  Believing  that 
such  a  statement  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  hon- 
est and  umnitiated,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks concerning  the  above  named  grape,  as  well 
as  others  which  are  esteemed  much  more  highly 
than  that.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  has  phmta  of 
the  ''Charter  Oak  Grape''  to  sell,  though  ne  does 
not  say  so  in  so  many  words.  He  says,  "I  have 
turned  my  attention  mostly  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Charter  Oak  grape."  This  would  lead  some 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  best  of  all  native  sorts, 
and  Uierefore  more  worthy  of  cultivation,  when,  in 
fact,  it  is  considered  by  all  good  judges  entirely 
worthless ;  for  after  it  is  srown  it  is  not  aanch 
more  eatable  than  musket^ialls,  and  I  should  a» 
soon  eat  one  as  the  other.    Agun,  he  says,  *^  is 

Serfectly  hardy  >"  on  this  point  there  can  be  no 
iflerence  of  opinion,  for  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
wild  fox  grapes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  as  hardj 
as  an  oak.  W  hat  is  meant  by  the  expression  '*ia 
more  to  be  depended  up<Hi  than  the  Isabella,"  is 
more  than  I  can  telL  It  can  be  depended  upon  to 
grow  and  make  wood,  and  even  bear  and  ripen 
fruit,  but  of  what  possible  use  is  all  that  P  The 
fruit  is  good  for  toothing  after  it  is  raised,  in  my 
jutenent 

The  writer  further  says  this  variety  '^oommand* 
in  market  an  advanced  price  over  any  other  native 
grape  that  I  know  of  One  of  two  things  is  cer- 
tain, either  that  his  knowledge  of  native  grapes  is 
very  limited,  or  that  those  mo  boy  the  fnut  are 
great  fools.  The  grape  is  a  great,  hard,  Ibsy  grape* 
It  drops  from  the  stem,  and  is,  in  short,  but  little 
better  than  the  average  of  wild  grapes.  Now,  to 
try  to  humbug  the  public  into  the  belief  that  this 
Charter  Oak  grape  is  better  than  all  other  native 
grapes,  when  we  have  the  Isabella,  Diana,  Cataw- 
ba, Kebeoca,  Delaware,  Union  Ullage,  &&>  is  per- 
fectly absurd.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  hum- 
boss  that  are  p^ot  up  to  deceive  the  people.  If  I 
had  any  quantity  of  these  grapes  I  should  not  dare 
to  feed  them  to  my  pigs,  for  fear  they  would  die  of 
the  cholera — if  they  were  so  foolish  as  to  eat  them. 
I  would  just  say  that  I  have  no  particular  interest 
in  one  grape  more  than  another ;  I  simply  wish  to 
caution  the  unsuspecting  against  paying  away  their 
money  for  a  worthless  article — worthless,  com* 
pared  with  other  well-known  sorts. 
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I  think  they  would  be  as  bad  or  worse  off,  than 
the  man  I  met  the  other  day,  on  the  south  side  of 
Quincy  Market,  who  had  a  grape-vine  nicely 
coiled  up  on  his  arm,  which  he  had  just  bought  of 
a  dealer  in  trees.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  got 
tliere,  and  he  replied,  "that  it  was  a  Concord 
grape-Tine."  I  really^  could  not  help  smiling  at  his 
verdancy,  for  I  knew  it  was  nothing  out  a  wud  vine 
from  the  forest  or  road-side,  with  the  outer  bark 
stripped  off  to  make  it  look  nice,  and  the  roots 
nicely  done  up  in  hay,  so  that  they  might  not 
show  from  whence  they  were  taken.  You  may 
suppose  my  friend  was  not  long  in  taking  back  the 
vine  and  getting  his  money.  I  will  venture  to  give 
a  few  words  of  advice  to  those  who  are  not  posted 
in  these  matters.  Never  buy  a  fruit  tree,  grape- 
idne,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind,  simply  because 
some  one  whom  you  don't  know,  and  nobody  else 
knows,  in  his  advertisement,  or  in  any  other  way, 
says  it  is  ^ood.  Consult  som^  reliable  fruit  boot, 
or  what  is  better,  go  to  some  friend  who  is  well 
posted,  and  let  him  make  you  out  a  list  of  ^d 
sorts,  and  then  procure  them  of  the  most  reliable 
grower  you  know.  Middlesex. 


MT  OWH  SWEET  WIFE. 

1%ere  ia  a  word  ofoammoii  Miiuki, 

That*!  oft  pronoonood  by  Ugh  «nd  lov^ 

Feir  liquids  m*ke  it  M<t  or  round  i 

And  7«t  tkere  oemes  a  tuddea  glow. 

As  startlog  from  »  dreaalng  mood 

or  careleM,  oneTentfol  life, 

I  hear  a  voice,  best  nndentood. 

Call  the  chamed  name— my  own  sweet  wife. 

What  spell  weaves  ioy  around  that  word, 
Brif^tening  the  dallest,  darkest  hour, 
That  when,  or  where,  or  how  'tis  heard, 
It  wields  soeh  witching,  wondrous  power  f 
H  Eve,  when  exiled  from  lost  Sden, 
Wept  the  soft  ease  oTttiat  charmed  life, 
What  need  of  other  gift  of  heaven 
Than  to  he  Adam*s  own  sweet  wife  f 

And  BO  my  prayers  I  make  to  thee— 
In  Joy  or  sadness,  grief  or  pUn— 
That  always  yon  bestow  on  me 
The  name  my  love  would  still  retain- 
No  sting  can  sorrow  leave  behind. 
No  fear  of  anger  nor  of  strife, 
Nor  liarsh  replies,  nor  thoughts  unkind 
Claa  mingle  witk  the  term— sweet  wife. 


BoUmPoat, 


For  tke  New  England  Furmer. 

BUTTER  MAKIHO, 

AND  nCPRO^EMENTS  IN  GENERAL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  noticed  in  the  Farmw  of  April 
2d,  that  a  man  in  Ludlow,  Vt,  with  the  old  ral- 
mer  churn,  beat  Holmes'  Fykr  butter-making  chum 
all  to  smtuK  Now  I  know  a  farmer  in  Vermont 
that  has  a  good  meadow  farm,  and  uses  the  old 
Dutch  plow,  and  says  he  has  tried  the  Eaglt,  and 
many  other  modem  plows,  but  the  old  Dutch  turns 
his  ground  much  smoother,  and  is  drawn  with 
greater  ease  with  the  same  team ;  and  that  same 
nirmer  uses  the  old  iron  pitchfork  because  it  is  so 
much  lighter  than  the  steel  fork  $  he  says  his  fool- 
ish boy  will  take  the  Farmtr,  and  it  costs  two  dol- 
lars, besides  the  postage,  and  he  has  heard  his  folks 


much  for  new  tools,  and  those  costly  papers,  but 
although  his  neighbors  on  poorer  farms,  get  better 
crops,  educate  their  children,  improve  their  farms, 
and  pay  twice  as  much  to  support  society,  and  save 
more  money,  our  xAd  friend  still  says  the  old  Dutch 
plow  turns  the  smoothest  and  with  less  team,  and 
the  old  iron  pitchfork  is  better  than  steeL 
RodUngham^  VL,  1857.  Impbovehent. 


read  enough  in  it  to  satisfy  him  that  the  farmers  in  ^ 

Vermont  are  all  going  to  smash,  it  costs  them  so  bones  of  the  legs  or  of  the  head.    The  forehead  is 


BEEBDIHO  AHIMAL8. 

The  great  aim  with  breeders  of  stock  is,  or  should 
be,  a  selection  of  animals  that  shall  exhibit  beauti- 
ful symmetry,  possess  robust  constitutions,  and  a 
disposition  to  attain  early  maturity,  in  order  that 
good  health,  firm  quality  of  flesh  and  sufficiency  of 
fat  may  be  insured. 

By  symmetry,  I  mean  that  fie;ure  that  may  be 
proportionally  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tain a  large  capacity  of  contents  within  small  dimen- 
sions. The  conclusion  we  should  draw  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ox,  is,  that  the  length  of  the  body  to 
the  shoulder  point  should  be  twice  its  breadth  and 
twice  its  depth.  The  height  of  the  shoulder  top 
should  be  about  one  inch  more  than  the  rump. 

The  contour  of  the  sheep  should  very  nearly  re- 
semble that  of  the  ox. 

The  draught^horse  maintains  a  similar  form. — 
The  length  of  the  body  should  be  twice  its  depth, 
the  Tota  ipace  below  the  belly  to  the  eround  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  body  from  the  withers,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  fetlock-joint  equal  to 
that  of  the  withers. 

Robustness  of  constitution  is  indicated  by  strong, 
broad,  flat  bones  in  the  legs,  with  the  sinews  thick 
and  round,  and  distmctly  developed,  the  whole  be- 
ing closely  covered  with  skin.  This  condition  of 
the  legs  is  what  is  termed  eUan.  The  eye  should 
be  full  and  clear.  The  skin  of  the  nose,  in  the  case 
of  cattle,  ^eep  and  pigs,  should  be  bedewed  with 
moisture,  the  skin  covered  closely  with  long,  fine 
hair.  The  surface  of  the  hom  on  the  feet  and 
head,  oily  and  shining  and  the  junction  of  the  hair 
and  bora  growthy.  The  hair  of  the  tail  of  the  ox 
and  horse,  long,  shining  and  growthy.  The  wool 
of  the  sheep  wavy,  greasy,  interlaced  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  animarspirits  lively,  the  senses  acute, 
and  the  instinct  sagacious,  the  appetite  ready,  and 
digestion  good.  These  conditions  can  be  maintained 
by  kind  treatment,  comfortable  lodging  and  abun- 
dance of  food. 

In  contradistinction  from  the  outline  and  gener- 
al appearance  I  have  just  given,  I  will  only,  add, 
that  a  very  small  bone,  however  clean,  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  reduced  size  of  carcass.  Thick 
and  round  bones  give  a  clumsiness  to  the  limbs  and 
head,  and  are  invariably  accompanied  with  dulnesa 
of  spirit  and  want  of  action.  A  thin  skinned  and 
thicK  boned  animal  is  hard  to  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion, besides,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  that 
they  never  seem  to  relish  their  food,  and  are  indif- 
ferent to  everything  that  concerns  them,  besides 
being  dull  feeders.  A  flat-ribbed,  thin  boned  ani- 
mal IS  more  delicate  than  a  round  ribbed  one. 

The  disposition  to  attain  early  maturity,  is  a  loose, 
thick,  mellow  skin,  as  if  floating  upon  a  stratum  of 
fat  below ;  and  is  invariably  covered  with  long,  soft, 
mossy-feeling  hair,  bearing  a  decided  color.  A 
firmness  of  texture  over  the  whole  body  is  essen- 
tial to  a  disposition  to  fatten ;   no  fat  encumbers 
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broad,  the  muzzle  is  sharp,  the  nostrils  distended, 
the  jaws  distinct  and  clean,  the  muscle  broad  and 
flat,  the  blood  vessels  large  and  full,  the  chest 
broad,  the  tail  flat  at  the  top,  broad  and  tapering, 
the  line  of  the  back  is  straight  and  level,  and  the 
ribs  round. 

Such  an  animal  as  I  thus  have  but  imperfectly 
described,  evinces  a  disposition  to  fatten,  and  if  the 
suggestions  I  have  thus  briefly  hinted  at  be  followed 
bv  the  numerous  patrons  and  readers  of  your  valu- 
able journal,  they  will  find  their  yards  gradually 
filled  with  an  improved  stock,  and  their  pockets 
better  filled  with  proceeds  of  their  farm-yard. 


Vw  tkt  New  Bngland  Farwter, 

CULTUEE  OF  ONIOHS. 

The  minute  instructions  of  your  correspondent 
from  Hampshire  county,  as  to  raising  omons,  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration,  as  they  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  culture  of 
small  parcels — and  not  m  the  culture  of  acres  to- 
gether, as  is  practised  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.    Let  us  analyze  these  instructions. 

1.  *'I  sow  on  the  same  ipround,  year  after  year, 
and  think  it  the  best  way.^  To  this  there  can  be 
no  objection,  if  properly  fertilized ;  the  onion  is  a 
great  feeder,  and  will  not  mature,  year  after  year, 
without  something  to  stimulate  or  make  it  grow. 
Five  cords  of  manure  well  fined,  should  be  applied 
annually  to  the  acre — more  than  this  ^1  not  be 
lost. 

2.  "Never  plow — but  stir  the  land  with  a  spade, 
only  three  inches  deep."  This  may  do  when  culti- 
vating in  a  smdl  way,  but  will  not  do,  where  an  in- 
dividual hopes  to  grow  thousands  of  bushels,  as  do 
some  of  my  neighbors. 

3.  "Uses  old  manure  and  very  fine."  I  have 
found  manure  well  fined,  one  year  old,  to  do  very 
well.  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  keeping  it  more 
than  one  year,  and  thmk  the  loss  would  be  more 
than  the  gain,  by  so  doing. 

4.  "Sow  the  seed  in  the  old  ^fiht  moon,"  I  am 
sorry  to  meet  this  instruction,  because  I  have  no 
respect  at  all  for  it,  and  think  it  worse  than  useless. 
In  these  days  of  the  prevalence  of  spiritual  non- 
sense— ^when  learned  professors  are  found  making 
tables  dance — and  reverend  clergymen  take  rooms 
at  hotels  of  doubtful  character — and  their  congre- 
gations pass  resolves  of  approbation — I  am  sorry 
to  find,  our  farmers  carried  away  by  lunar  influ- 
ences. 

5.  "Soak  the  seed  in  strong  brine,  twelve  hours 
to  kill  the  maggot"  Of  this  I  say  nothing,  because 
I  know  nothing ;  it  is  not  the  practice  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, where  many  onions  are  grown. 

6.  "Cover  the  seed  one  inch  deep,  and  press  the 
earth  hard."  Our  machines  plant  the  seed,  and 
leave  the  earth  in  easy  condition,  and  the  plants  do 
not  fail  to  grow  for  want  of  pressure. 

7.  "Thin  the  plants  to  the  distance  of  thru  inches 
apart"  This  cannot  be  necessary.  The  handsom- 
est field  of  onions  I  have  ever  seen, — there  was  as 
many  as  a  dozen  to  every  foot  of  distance  in  the 
rows.  They  readily  find  room  to  grow — and  are 
not  injured  by  crowding  a  little.  S.  D , 

^pril  19,  1857. 


The  Cattle  Disorder  in  EuROi>E.— Great  fears 
are  expressed  in  England  lest  the  murrain,  which 


is  ragins;  among  the  neat  cattle,  in  that  part  of 
Europe  Iving  on  the  Oulf  of  Finland,  and  between 
that  Gulf  and  the  city  of  Lubec,  should  be  comma* 
nicated  to  Europe,  and  the  most  rigid  prohibitioii 
is  enforced  agamst  the  import  of  cattle,  hides, 
horns  or  hoon  fh>m  the  infected  district  This 
disease,  which  seems  to  be  as  fatal  and  conta- 
gious as  that  which  has  prevailed  to  some  extent 
among  the  hogs  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
prevalent  in  Sifesia,  Mecklenburg  and  part  of  Hoi- 
stien  for  two  or  three  vears  past,  and  has  latterly 
assumed  a  type  so  deadly  as  to  arouse  tlie  govern- 
ments of  France,  Prussia,  and  others  on  the  conti* 
nent,  to  exclude  all  cattle  or  any  part  of  their  car- 
casses fh)m  the  tainted  districts.  No  such  event 
as  this  extensive  cattle  murrain  has  happened  in 
Europe,  in  the  present  age,  until  now,  but  in  for- 
mer times  such  calamities  were  far  from  uncommon. 
Only  in  the  last  century  Europe  was  more  than 
once  swept  by  murrains  which  destroyed  the  ani- 
mal food  of  entire  cations. — IVaveller, 


BEAUTIFT  TOUR  HOME. 

Every  man  should  do  his  best  to  own  a  home. 
The  first  money  he  can  spare  ought  to  be  invested 
in  a  dwelling,  where  his  family  can  Uve  permanent- 
ly. Viewed  as  a  matter  of  economy,  this  is  impor- 
tant, not  only  because  he  can  ordinarily  bidlamore 
cheaply  than  he  can  rent,  but  because  of  the  ex- 
pense caused  by  firequent  change  of  residence.  A 
man  who  early  in  life  builds  a  home  for  himself  and 
&mily,  will  save  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
course  of  twenty  vears,  beudes  avoiding  the  incon- 
venience and  trouole  of  removals.  Apart  from  this, 
there  is  something  agreeable  to  our  better  nature 
in  having  a  house  that  we  can  call  our  own.  It  is 
a  form  of  property  that  is  more  than  property.  It 
speaks  to  the  heart,  enlists  the  sentiments,  and  en- 
nobles the  possessor.  ^  The  associations  that  springy 
up  around  it,  as  the  birthpkce  of  children, — as  the 
scene  of  life's  holiest  emotions— as  the  sanctuary 
where  the  spirit  cherishes  its  purest  thoughts,  are 
such  as  all  value ;  and  whenever  their  influence  is 
exerted,  the  moral  sensibilities  are  improved  and 
exalted.  The  greater  part  of  our  happmess  in  this 
world  is  found  at  home  $  but  how  few  recollect  that 
the  happiness  of  to-day  is  increased  by  the  place 
where  we  were  happy  yesterday,  and  that,  insensi- 
bly, scenes  and  circumstances  gather  up  a  store  of 
blessedness  for  the  weary  hours  of  the  future !  On 
this  account  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
home  attractive.  Not  only  should  we  cultivate  such 
tempers  as  serve  to  render  its  intercourse  amiable 
and  aflectionate,  but  we  should  strive  to  adorn  it 
with  those  charms  which  good  eense  and  refinement 
so  easily  impart  to  it  We  say  easily,  for  there  are 
persons  who  think  that  a  home  cannot  be  beauti- 
fied without  a  considerable  outlay  of  money.  Such 
people  are  in  error.  It  costs  little  to  have  a  neat 
nower-^rden,  and  to  surround  your  dwelling  with 
those  simple  beauties  which  delight  the  eye  fiir 
more  than  expensive  objects.  If  you  will  let  the 
sunshine  and  the  dew  adorn  your  yard,  they  will 
do  more  for  you  to  brighten  the  landscape  and  make 
it  agreeable  to  the  eye.  She  hangs  the  ivy  around 
the  ruin,  and  over  the  stump  of  a  withered  tree 
twines  the  graceful  vine.  A  thousand  arts  she  prac- 
tices to  animate  the  senses  and  please  the  mind. 
Follow  her  exsmple,  and  do  for  yourself  what  she 
is  always  laboring  to  do  for  you.  Beauty  is  a  divine 
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instramentallty.  It  is  one  of  God's  chosen  forms 
of  power.  We  never  see  creative  energy  without 
something  beyond  mere  existence,  and  hence  the 
whole  universe  is  a  teacher  and  inspirer  of  beauty. 
Every  man  was  bom  to  be  an  ardst,  so  far  as  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  beauty  are  concern- 
ed, and  he  robs  himself  of  one  of  the  precious  gills 
of  his  being  if  he  iails  to  fulfil  this  beneficent  pur- 
pose of  his  creation. — Southern  Times* 


For  the  Nev  Bngtand  Fanner. 

DECREASE  OF  HORNED  CATTLE. 

Messrs.  Epnoss :— The  lovers  of  beef,  butter, 
cheese  and  milk  begin  to  show  some  symptoms  of 
concern  at  the  rapid  rise  of  those  articles  of  food  with- 
in a  period  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  demand  seems  to  be  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  scarcity  is  the  consequence ;  this  scar- 
city causes  hiffh  prices,  and  high  prices  induce  farm- 
ers to  sell  and  reduce  their  stocK  of  cattle  so  low 
that  it  will  require  years  of  careful  attention  to  stock 
raising  to  produce  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand. 
When  cattle  multiplied  raster  than  consumers,  then 
beef  was  very  plenty,  and  of  course  cheap,  but  now 
there  is  a  great  disproportion  between  the  consum- 
ers and  the  ability  to  supply,  and  beef  is  dear.  If 
the  slaughter  of  grown  cattle  and  calves  should  con- 
tinue a  few  years  longer,  to  give  our  growing  pop- 
ulation a  full  supply  of  meat,  it  seems  that  the  race 
of  homed  cattle  must  be  exterminated.  For  many 
years  past,  good  calves  would  bring  from  four  to 
t£n  dollars  a  piece,  a  price  entirely  disproportion- 
ate to  the  value  of  ffrown  cattle.  Till  withm  a  few 
years,  two  year  old  heifers  might  be  bought  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars,  according  to  size,  which 
afforded  very  small  pay  for  keeping  them  two  years. 
This  disproportion  between  the  value  of  grown  cat- 
tle and  calves  induced  farmers  around  the  seaboard 
to  sell  their  calves  and  trust  to  back  country  farm- 
ers for  a  supply,  but  since  the  railroads  have  begun 
to  freight  cattle,  the  remote  country  farmers,  from 
the  same  motives  of  eain,  have  sent  their  calves  to 
the  shambles  instead  of  rearing  them,  which  has 
caused  the  scarcity  of  cattle  and  high  prices  of  beef. 
The  advance  on  calves  latterly  has  been  less  than  on 
grown  cattle,  which  is  an  inducement  to  all  farmers 
to  raise  their  calves.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, but  very  few  calves  have,  been  reared  since 
they  could  be  sold  for  yeal  at  ftom  five  to  ten  dol- 
lars apiece,  and  cows  and  two  year-olds  be  bought 
fiur  ten  up  to  thirty  dollars  apiece. 

There  is  as  little  wisdom  manifested  in  this  uni- 
versal slaughter  of  calves,  as  there  was  in  the  miser 
who  prematurely  cut  open  the  goose  to  set  the 
ffolden  egg.  If  none  of^us  raise  calves,  who  will 
nunish  us  with  oxen  and  cows  P  and  where  are  our 
butter,  cheese,  meat  and  milk  to  come  from  P 

I  will  relate  a  little  practical  transaction  to  show 
that  calves  may  be  raised  to  as  much  advantage  as 
other  farm  produce. 

In  the  year  1855  we  raised  two  heifer  calves 
which  are  now  both  in  a  fair  way  to  multiply  and 
furnish  us  with  milk  this  season ;  before  they  were 
two  years  old  we  could  have  sold  them  at  a  high 
price ;  one  of  our  best  farmers  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  largest  one  would  fetch  us  $70  if  we  would  sell 
her.  This  circumstance  has  encouraged  us  to  raise 
more  calves  this  season,  and  do  our  part  toward 
restoring  the  supply  to  the  demand  of  the  consum- 


ers. Who,  that  ever  saw  the  sight,  does  not  fee, 
annoyed  at  the  barbarous  custom  of  conveying 
crowds  of  starved  calves  in  the  railroad  cars,  des- 
tined to  the  shambles,  vociferating  with  vehemence 
enough  to  afflict  the  sensibility  of  the  most  hardened 
sinner  P  In  addition  to  our  native  population, 
foreigners,  as  laborers  or  paupers,  are  constantly 
landmg  on  our  shores,  to  be  fed  from  the  produce 
of  our  farms ;  these  hungry  hords  that  stay  in  New 
England,  with  few  exceptions,  are  destitute  of  the 
capital  reouired  to  buy  land,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  dependent  upon  their  labor  or  public  charity 
for  a  subsistence ;  the  enormous  quantities  of  beef, 
of  every  description,  both  parties  consume  daily,  is 
reducing  the  number  of  our  cattle  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  none  but  the  wealthy,  in  a  short  time,  will 
see  it  steaming  on  their  tables,  if  measures  are  not 
taken  to  augment  the  race  of  cattle. 
JST.  JFUminglon,  ^pril,  1857.    Silas  Bbown. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

TRANSACTIOHS  OF  THE  FRAHKLnT 
CO.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Much  of  this  rainy  day  (May  4th)  have  I  spent 
in  examining  the  instructive  and  neatly  arranged 
lessons  of  culture  in  this  handsome  pamphlet  of 
more  than  100  pages.  The  publication  is  a  model 
that  should  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  many  of 
those  more  central,  and  more  favorably  situated. 
Few  of  the  societies  in  the  commonwealth  have  ren- 
dered a  more  creditable  account.  Of  the  address,  it  ir 
only  necessary  to  say  it  was  by  Mr.  Secretary  Flint, 
who  adoms  whatever  he  touches.  Fortunate  are 
those  who  have  the  wisdom  to  draw  instmction 
from  such  fountains ;  and  who  are  not  ambitious  of 
the  ''sonorous  generalities''  put  forth  by  those  of 
more  conceit,  and  less  knowledge.  I  have  more 
than  once  noticed  the  very  fine  cattle  grown  in  this 
region,  and  it  appears  there  are  more  of  the  same 
sort  lefL  Their  crops  of  Indian  com  are  very  ex- 
traordinary. Where  half  a  dozen  acres  together 
can  be  found,  yielding  an  average  of  more  than  80 
bushels  to  the  acre,  (solid  measure)  this  must  be 
esteemed  jgood  culture.  When  such  men  as  Cush- 
man,  Davis  and  Field  put  their  hands  to  the  plow, 
the  work  must  go  ahead.  *. 


For  the  Nev  England  Fanner. 


LUHAR  IVFLUEHCES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  correspondent's  commu- 
nication "about  raising  onions,"  in  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, he  says  he  *'sows  his  seed  in  the  old  of  the 
moon,"  &c,  just  as  though  the  age  of  the  moon  had 
anything  to  do  with  tlie  growth  of  the  onions. 
That  he  may  raise  good  crops,  in  the  manner  he 
describes,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  that  the  moon  has 
anjthing  to  do  with  them,  I  have  no  belief.  A  la- 
dy who  sits  near  mie  while  I  write,  says  she  has 
often  heard  it  said  that  pork  must  be  killed  while 
the  moon  is  full  or  increasing,  and  while  the  tide  is 
coming  in,  or  else  it  will  shrink  in  the  pot.  Now  I 
respectfully  say  that  there  is  just  as  much  proprie- 
ty in  one  of  these  remarks  as  the  other,  and  none 
at  all  in  either.  I  have  often  told  of  the  rebuke 
given  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  Essex  to  a 
conceitea  farmer,  who  was  boasting  that  bushes 
must  be  cut  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  moon,  in  the 
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month  of  August,  to  be  effectually  killed.  **My 
friend,"  said  the  colonel,  *'I  beg  of  you  never  again 
to  bring  in  the  moon  in  any  of  your  operations  of 
culture.  She  has  no  more  to  do  with  them  than 
the  man  in  the  moon"  The  farmer  Was  dumb,  and 
never  again  oi)ened  his  mouth  in  the  presence  of 
the  venerable  Old  BfAii. 

^prU  1,  1857. 

INTEBESTinO  CHEMICAL  BISCOVEBT. 

It  is  notorious  that  horses,  more  especiaUy  racers 
and  hunters,  are  subject  to  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  it  is  observed  that  grooms  are  short-hved.  This 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  air  of  unventilated  stables 
being  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  an  al- 
kali that  may  be  classed  amongst  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants,  the  constant  respiration  of  which  pre- 
disposes to  affections  of  the  lungs.  Various  means 
have  been  tried  with  a  view  to  the  absorption  of 
this  subtle  poison,  but  hitherto  without  attaining 
the  desired  result.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
Royal  Agricaltural  Society  of  England,  a  paper  was 
presented  to  the  council  by  Mr.  H.  Reece,  descrip- 
tive of  a  plan  for  purifying  the  air  of  stables,  by  a 
mixture  of  gypsum  or  sawdust  with  sulphuric  acid. 
This  mode  is  said  to  be  at  once  safe,  simple,  and  ef- 
ficacious. Mr.  Reece  made  some  eiperiments  in 
the  extensive  stables  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Enstone,  the 
results  of  which  are  stated  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
The  stables  were,  in  the  first  instance,  strewn  with 
gypRum  (crystallised  sulphate  of  lime)  coarsely  pow- 
dered ;  but  though  the  ammonia  was  evolved  with 
the  wetted  straw, jio  trace  of  it  was  visible  after 
two  days'  exposure,  when  examined  with  slaked 
lime.  The  stables  were  then  strewn  with  the  gyp- 
sum, moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  ex- 
amined next  morning,  every  portion  was  found  to 
have  absorbed  sufficient  ammonia  to  emit  its  pecu- 
liar pungent  odor  when  brought  in  contact  with 
slaked  lime.  The  stables  had  lost  their  close  un- 
healthy smell,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  grooms, 
appeared  to  be  quite  sweetened.  As  it  was  evident 
the  gypsum  acted  merely  mechanically,  afifordine  a 
convenient  absorbent  surface  for  the  acid,  some  rar- 
ther  experiments  were  made,  substituting  sawdust 
for  gypsum,  which  were  attended  by  still  more  fa- 
vorable results.  The  prepared  mixture  should  be 
laid  upon  trays,  as  the  acid  is  considered  likely  to 
injure  the  horsi  s'  feet.  One  part  of  sawdust  will 
readily  absorb  three  times  its  weight  of  acid  solu- 
tion, which  should  be  mixed  in  the  pre  portion  by 
measure,  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  fifteen  of 
distilled  water.  The  ammoniacal  salt  makes  an  ex- 
cellent manure,  but  it  should  not  be  mixed  with 
the  s*.raw  until  after  removal  from  the  stable. 


Western  Land  Speculation.— The  Detroit 
Tribune  calls  the  attention  of  eastern  capitalists  to 
•a  syKtem  of  pine  land  swindling  which  is  practised 
^»y  unRcnipulous  parties  at  the  West,  who  operate 
through  itinerant  agents  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
Tribune  says  thousands  of  acres  of  almost  worth- 
less Rcruh  Norway  pines  have  been  sold  to  eastern 
men  for  from  four  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  that  are 
not  worth  ten  shillings  altogether.  Even  if  parties 
hxiy  ing  send  an  agent  to  examine  the  lands,  the 
residMiit  operators  have  a  cunningly  devised  scheme 
by  which  they  show  the  agent  through  really  valu- 
able tracts,  and  yet  sell  him  worthless  property. 


EXTBACT8  AND  REPLIES. 

A  touno  obchaed. 

I  have  got  into  a  quandarv,  and  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  your  weU  informed  correspon- 
dents might  give  me  some  useful  instruction. 

On  the  farm,  of  which  I  have  just  come  into  pos- 
session, is  an  orchard  of  large  old  trees,  which  a 
few  years  ago,  bore  well  and  produced  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  excellent  apples.  For  the  past  few  years, 
a  few  poor,  half-grown  apples  only  have  been  gath- 
ered. The  cause  remained  a  mystery  to  the  for- 
mer owners;  I  think  I  have  discovered  it  The 
trees  are  covered  with  bark  Hce.  But  what  can  I 
do  P  Were  they  small  trees,  I  could  wash  them 
with  soap  suds — ^but  now,  nothing  short  of  a 
Noah's  flood  of  soap  would  do  it— und  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  young  orchard  by  the  side  of  the  old  one  haa 
caught  the  lice,  and  is  also  very  lousy.  Must  I 
bum  up  the  old  trees,  or  what  shall  I  do  P 

Piitsfitld,  Mass.,  1857.  W.  Noble,  Jb. 

Kemabkb. — Large  as  the  orchard  is,  if  the  trees 
are  sound,  it  will  pay  to  put  a  gang  of  hands  into 
it,  and  wash  and  scrape  and  dig  and  maBiire.  Try 
it.  _ 

TEEBWATESL  SHEEP,  &C 

I  would  like  to  obtain  a  little  infonnation  through 
your  paper  about  the  Teeswater  breed  of  sheep. — 
What  are  their  qualities  for  wool  and  mutton,  codh 
pared  with  the  Southdown  ? 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  sweet  apple  for  keeping 
late  in  the  spring  P  An  Eaekest  Farmer. 

CummingUm,  April  23,  1S57. 

REMARESk — ^The  Teeswater  sheep  are  now  scarce- 
ly to  be  found.  They  were  a  tall,  clumsy  animal, 
and  not  at  all  equal  to  several  other  varieties. 

The  Winter  Green  sweet  apple  will  keep  and  be 
good  until  June.    Prichard's  Sweet  is  also  good. 

PLUM  TREES. 

I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  ezpeiimenta 
on  the  plum.  1  naa  a  few  plum  trees,  but  could 
not  raise  a  perfect  plum  until  I  tried  the  following 
experiment :  I  sowed  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  while 
wet,  after  a  shower,  and  when  in  full  blossom,  fresh 
ground  Nova  Scotia  plaster.  Now  for  the  result. 
There  was  not  a  limb  on  that  side  of  the  tree  that 
received  the  plaster,  that  was  not  loaded  with  fine 

plums ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  not  a  per- 
fect plum.  T.  C.  Branch. 
Cornwall,  VL,  1867. 

copperas  and  CHLORIDE  OP  ZINa 

Your  valuable  paper  has  been  a  welcome  weekly 
visitor  at  my  fireside  for  several  years.  1  have  a 
few  loads  of  manure  that  copperas  and  chloride  of 
zinc  were  thrown  upon  quite  liberally  last  summer 
for  disinfecting  purposes.  Will  that  be  injurious 
to  my  garden  crops  P      A  Would-be  Farmer. 

Lawrence,  April,  1857. 

Remarks. — If  not  in  too  large  quantity  the  cop- 
peras will  be  usefuL  Chlorine  must  be  used  with 
extreme  caution — ^though  it  may  be  useful  oa 
some   crops,   perhaps   the  small  grains,  in  very 

small  quantities. 
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ter,  and  of  course  full.  The  end  of  the  platform 
next  the  well  is  slightly  elevated.  The  trough 
stands  at  this  end  of  the  platform,  but  not  attached, 
and  at  a  convenient  height.  When  an  animal  ap- 
proaches the  trough,  he  walks  along  the  platform, 
which  soon  begins  to  sink,  bringing  up  the  bucket, 
and  discharging  the  water  into  the  trough.  An 
air-cushion  under  the  platform  regulates  its  de- 
scent, so  that  the  platform  descends  slowly,  and 
without  jar  or  noise.  Cattle  generally  do  not  no- 
tice or  regard  the  descent  of  the  platform,  at  the 
first  trial  of  it,  and  the  shyest  become  accustomed 
to  it  in  a  very  few  days. 


For  the  Nev  Bntfiand  Parmer. 

GABDEHnrO  BT  A  HECHAKIG. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  paper  for  a  numoer  of  years,  I  would  now 
add  my  testimony  to  that  of  many  others,  to  its 
usefulness.  There  are  many  persons,  like  myself, 
who  cannot  devote  much  time  to  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  the  treatment  of  live  stock,  or  Uie  rearing 
of  poultry,  yet,  by  attention  to  the  valuable  hints 
g^ven  b^  yourself  and  correspondents,  may  so  econ- 
omize time  as  to  have  all  the  comforts  that  these 
give,  without  any  very  great  tax  on  Uieir  various 
callings.  My  object  m  writing  is  not  so  much  to 
show  off  any  little  success  I  may  have  had  in  vari- 
ous experiments,  as  to  encourage  humble  mechan- 
ics, like  the  writer,  to  draw  around  them  as  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  as  nature  designed  they  should. 

A  few  years  since,  I  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 
which  had  some  years  previously  been  used  as  a 
garden.  It  had  oeen  allowed  to  run  wild ;  conch 
grass  and  other  troublesome  weeds  had  got  the  up- 
per hand.  In  the  fall,  I  hired  a  man  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and,  with  my  own  time,  put  in  tolerable  or- 
der a  piece  of  ground  60  by  120  feet  How  I  pro- 
ceeded, I  will  now  state,  and  hope  vou  will  approve 
or  condemn,  as  the  course  folio  wea  deserves.  I  dug 
a  trench  at  the  upper  part,  about  2^  feet  deep  by 
2  feet  wide,  removmg  the  earth  from  the  first  trench 
to  the  bottom  part  of  the  ground  to  be  worked.  I 
then  turned  the  weeds  from  the  next  two  feet,  into 
the  space  duff,  then  raked  the  stones  dug  up  into 
it,  and  placed  on  top  about  a  foot  of  such  manure 
as  I  could  command,  viz.,  litter  from  the  cow, 
mixed  with  that  from  the  fowl-house  and  ash  pit, 
and  some  sea-weed,  and  then  filled  up  from  the 
next  trench.  In  this  way  I  went  over  the  whole 
space,  and  the  next  spring  when  the  frost  was  gone, 
tne  ground  was  in  a  fit  state  for  growing  anything. 
The  result  was,  I  had  the  earliest  vegetables  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  an  astonishing  crop  for  so  small 
a  piece  of  ground.  Two  years  since,  I  trenched 
again,  and  with  the  same  results ;  the  trenching, 
however,  was  not  so  deep.  The  crop*  raised  being 
more  than  needed,  I  laia  off  one-third  in  a  flower 
spot.  The  ground  sloping  a  little;  I  chose  the  upper 
pieirt  for  several  reasons ;  first,  it  would  be  the  dry- 
est,  second,  it  would  catch  the  sun  the  earliest,  and 
lastly,  passers-by  would  have  the  best  chance  of 
seeing  it  when^  there  was  anything  worthy  of  their 
attention.  This  last  arrangement  has  greaily  in- 
creased my  labor ;  I  am  repaid,  however,  when  I  see 
the  pleasure  it  gives  my  own  family  and  neighbors. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  give  childreni  early,  a  taste  for 


flowers ;  it  shows  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  vastly 
benefidaL  My  little  flower-garden  I  may  say  aome- 
thing  about  snortly ;  you  require  brevity,  so  I  must 
finish  with  the  vegetable  portion. 

Seeing  some  remarks  respecting  liauid  manure^ 
I  thought  I  would  try  one-quarter  of  the  garden 
with  it.  But  in  order  to  tell  you  how  I  procured  Ih- 
quid  manure,  I  must  describe  my  ash-pit ;  a  hint  for 
others  may  be  obtained  by  my  doing  so.  At  the  top 
of  my  lot  are  the  bam,  fowl-house,  and  wood-shed,  at 
end  of  which  is  a  pit,  with  dry  wsll  planked  over  the 
When  excavating  for  the  pit,  &c,  I  came  to  solid 
rock  at  about  4  reet ;  having  nothhig  to  prevent  my 
going  back,  I  run  the  pit  under  part  of  the  wood- 
shed, and  hating  a  hatch  there,  as  well  as  in  front, 
house-slops,  ashes,  &c.,  could  be  thrown  in  either 
place.  The  whole  mixing  together,  but  little\u>- 
pleasantness  aijses  when  clearing  it  out.  Last 
spring,  after  I  had  my  pit  cleared,  a  run  storm 
came  on,  and  surface  water  oozed  in  from  behind. 
The  moment  I  saw  this,  I  thought  I  could  test  your 
recommendation,  and,  after  allowing  the  water  to 
remain  a  short  time,  I  had  it  bailed  out  and  thrown 
over  the  portion  of  ^undbetore  referred  to,  about 
a  week  before  sowing  the  seed.  In  this  space,  I 
planted  beets  and  onions,  and  set  out  eabbage  plants. 
Each  of  these  grew  beautifully ;  there  were  less 
weeds  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  garden,  and  I 
did  cot  lose  a  plant  from  the  grub.  This  spring  I 
had  the  pit  cleared  a^ain,  and  have  now  about  3 
feet  of  li(}uid  manure  m  it  Now  I  want  to  know, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  me  to  use  this 
for  all  my  vegetables,  or,  if  not  for  all,  on  what 
spots  ?  Whether  I  could  safely  use  it  round  plum 
and  apple  trees,  and  over  strawberries  ?  I  was  very 
much  troubled  l&st  year  with  the  wire-worm  among 
my  fiowers.  Do  jom  think  the  liquid  would  pre-' 
vent  its  injuries  P  Would  you  advise  me  to  try  it  on 
rose-bushes  P  Our  gardens  down  here,  in  many  ii>- 
stances,  made  a  poor  show  of  roses,  the  leaves  being 
fidrly  used  up  with  lice.  By  the  way,  I  saw  it  re- 
commended in  the  Farmer  last  year,  to  try  hard- 
wood ashes  on  the  leaves  and  round  the  roots  of 
rose-bushes.  I  tried  it  on  several  bushes  with  good 
results.  I  also  saw  it  recommended  somewhere,  to 
apply  inlt  to  the  roots  of  plum  trees.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  try  it  P  and  if^so,  in  what  proportion? 
Fearing  to  trespass  further  at  present,  I  remain 

Yours,  &c.  A.  J.  R. 

'  Halifax,  J<{ovaScolxa,April^\Wt. 

Remakes. — ^Use  your  liquid  manure  on  all  ycmr 
plants, — fiowers  and  alL  Two  quarts  of  salt  to -a 
plum  tree  will  be  sufficient  at  one  time.  Ashes 
sprinkled  freely  upon  rose-bushes  immediately  after 
a  shower,  or  when  wet  with  dew,  is  one  of  the  beat 
remedies  for  lice.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  f^m 
you  again. 

Singular  Animalcule. — ^There  are  facts  and  an- 
alogies tending  to  show  that  a  peculiar  state  of  ac- 
tivity may  enable  infinitesimal  quantities  of  matter 
powerfully  to  affect  the  senses  and  the  health.  We 
eat  animalcules  by  millions  in  the  bloom  of  a  plum, 
we  also  inhale  them  by  millions,  (as  Ehrenberg  has 
shown,)  at  every  breath,  and  they  neither  affect  our 
senses  nor  do  us  appreciable  harm.  Yet  there  is 
an  animalcule  which  haunts  cascades,  sticking  by 
its  tail  to  the  rocks  or  stones  over  which  the  water 
rushes,  and  which,  when  put  into  a  vial  with  abase 
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a  million  times  its  weight  of  water,  infects  the  whole 
mass  with  a  putrid  odor,  so  strong  as  to  be  offen- 
siTe  at. seveial  yards  distance;  and  this  not  once, 
but  seTeral  times  a  day,  if  Uie  water  be  changed  so 
often. 

For  tht  Ne»  BngUmd  Farmer. 

HAHUBBS. 

As  the  time  has  come  to  commence  spring  work, 
and  as  the  manure  heap  is  amone  the  first  work  of 
spring,  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  subject  of  ma^ 
nures,  and  the  best  modes  of  applying  them,  dis- 
cussed. The  opinions  of  farmers  and  their  modes 
of  ajgplying  manure  is  a  subject  worthy  of  attention, 
and  in  order  to  bring  out  those  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, I  send  you  this  communication. 

Every  farmer  should  know  from  his  own  expe- 
rience whether  manures  are  most  yaluable  used 
green  or  well  rotted  down ;  whether  on  the  sur&ce, 
or  buried  deep  in  the  ^und.  And  to  know  this 
he  must  try  the  experiment  himself,  cost  and  all, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  six  or  eight  times. 

I  am  one  of  those  formers  who  do  not  believe  in 
any  loss  to  manures  by  evaporation,  or  the  escape 
of  ammonia,  but  the  manure  may  lose  half  its  good- 
ness in  a  single  season  by  leachmg.  My  behef  is 
that  the  moment  you  put  the  manure  so  deep  in 
the  ground  that  it  is  out  of  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air,  that  moment  it  is  lost  until  you  bring  it  up 
within  that  influence  o^ain.  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  from  expenments  for  twenty-five  years. 
I  ask  no  man  to  take  my  belief  on  trust  and  prac- 
tice on  it,  but  try  the  experiment  as  I  have  done. 
Take  a  piece  of  land  that  you  are  foing  to  sow 
down  or  plant  this  spring,  and  plow  m  your  man- 
ure, a  part  deep,  a  part  not  so  deep,  and  apart  put 
on  the  top  and  watch  the  effect  through  this  season 
and  for  years,  and  see  what  the  result  is ;  see  which 
does  the  best,  and  if  there  is  no  difference,  then  do 
it  the  easiest  way,  but  do  not  be  satisfied  with  one 
trial  or  two.  Facts  are  worth  knowing,  and  to 
know,  you  must  prove  by  experiment. 

I  have  found  in  all  my  experiments  that  the 
nearer  I  kept  the  manure  to  the  top  of  the  ground 
the  more  good  I  got  from  it  I  spread  at  the  rate 
of  from  30  to  40  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  on 
one  field  (on  the  grass ;)  I  then  put  the  plow  in 
from  9  to  12  inches  deep.  It  was  an  old-fitshioned 
plow,  and  turned  it  over  very  flat  and  smooth.  The 
rest  of  the  piece  I  plowed  about  8  inches  deep.  I 
treated  the  piece  all  alike  after  that,  till  I  laid  it 
down.  I  was  careful  not  to  plow  deep  enough  to 
bring  up  the  manure  that  I  had  plowed  under.  I 
meant  to  put  it  where  the  ammonia  would  not  es- 
cape. I  watched  the  fleld  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
I  could  not  see  any  diflerence  in  the  crops,  where 
this  extra  manure  was  put,  till  I  took  up  the  piece 
again,  and  then  I  purposely  put  the  plow  aovra 


so  as  to  bring  up  my  lost  manure  to  the  light  and 
heat,  and  it  tola  the  story  for  the  next  seven  years 
where  it  was. 

But  I  will  not  trouble  ^ou  with  experiments ;  let 
everjr  one  try  them  for  himself.  I  spend  very  lit- 
tle tune  in  composting  manure.  For  spreading  on 
plowed  land,  the  greener  the  better.  Here  I  am 
a^in,  ssainst  the  most  approved,  the  most  scien- 
tmc  modes  of  using  manures.  My  reasons  are  that 
nearly  half  the  goodness  is  leached  out  of  manure 
in  composting  in  the  usual  way.    If  it  can  be  com- 


with  rains,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  we  only  lose  tMe 
use  of  the  manure  for  the  time,  a  year  or  so. 

If  you  wish  to  know  what  manure  loses  by  leaoh« 
ing,  tip  up  a  load  on  any  place  and  let  it  lay  a  year, 
(the  greener  the  better,)  then  scrape  it  all  up  clean 
any  carry  it  ofi",  ^don't  take  any  of  the  earth,  for 
you  did  not  put  it  there,^  and  spread  it  on  4  square 
rods  of  ground,  then  go  oack  and  take  as  much  of 
the  soil  under  where  your  manure  has  lain,  and 
spread  it  on  4  rods  by  the  side  of  the  first  If  the 
manure  does  better  tnan  the  soil,  it  had  not  lost 
half  its  strength.  One  thing  is  not  usually  consid- 
ered in  experiments  of  green  and  rotten  manure ; 
which  is,  that  it  takes  two  loads  of  green  manure  to 
make  one  load  of  well-rotted  manure ;  that  is,  if 
you  put  on  20  loads  of  rotten  marure,  you  should 
put  40  loads  of  ^een  manure  to  get  the  same  value. 
Manure  to  put  in  the  hill  for  com,  I  like  to  have 
part  rotten,  say  to  a  heap  of  6  loads  barn-yard  ma- 
nure got  out  in  the  fall,  add  2  loads  strong  hog 
and  2  loads  horse  manure  in  the  spring,  and  pitch 
it  over  and  mix  itv  up  as  early  as  you  can.  I 
find  this  the  best  compost  I  have  ever  made  for 
com. 

Manure  to  spread  on  grass  land  I  want  fine 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  trouble  the  scythe  the 
next  year  in  hay-time,  but  I  do  not  always  get  it 
People  who  make  their  manure-beds  by  the  side 
of  the  road  lose  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  their 
manure  besides  injuring  the  road  and  often  maldng 
it  dangerous  for  traveL  What  I  compost  I  always 
do  on  my  own  land  and  on  the  poorest  part  of  tne 
field,  so  as  to  save  all  I  can.  x. 

^Hemabes. — If  nearly  half  the  strength  of  the 
manure  is  leached  into  the  ground,  from  a  heap  of 
manure  lying  out  through  the  winter,  why  not 
place  a  bed  of  loam  or  muck  under  it,  to  absorb 
the  salts,  and  mix  it  well  together  in  the  spring, 
before  spraadiug  it,  and  thus  save  the  whole  P 

A  barn-cellar  in  whibh  to  make  compost,  is  the 
troest  economy. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

FABMnrO  MATTERS. 

Fbiend  Brown:— When  I  read  the  JVetr  Eng' 
land  Farmer,  I  seldom  fail  to  receive  pleasure  and 
profit  In  your  agricultural  discussions  the  past 
winter  the  farmer  has  had  many  good  and  practical 
hints. 

Now  his  sprmg-time  has  come.  He  feels  that 
the  rough  edges  of  winter  have  been  softened  by 
longer  and  more  sunny  days.  The  robin's  music 
cheers  his  earV  moming;  he  watches  anxiouslr 
the  swelling  buds;  bloom  and  fruit  fill  his  hearth 
desire ;  his  maples  have  yielded  their  sugar ;  his 
wheat  and  rye  fields  begin  to  look  green  and  vi^ 
orous ;  he  waits  the  promised  harvest    How  is  his 

WOOD-PILE 

large  or  small,  and  is  it  under  cover  P  Are  his  ox- 
en fat  and  sleek  and  free  from  vermin  P  and  his 
cows,  too,  that  look  up  and  snuff  the  vrarm  south 
breeze,  with  fond  recollections  of  the  old  **green 
passes  beside  the  still  waters,"  do  they  not  "re- 
joicr  in  their  beautiful  green  P"  His  winter  days 
and  evenings — have  they  been  spent  in  putting  the 
farm  machinery  in  order  P  this  is  the  basis  of  every 


posted  under  cover  where  it  will  not  be  drenched  |  machine  constructed  by  human  genius.    His  crops 
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are  first  in  hand;  plowing  comes  first ;  let  the  wet 
lands  be  last  to  oe  plowed.  Get  in  the  early 
grains  upon  the  dryest,  warmest  soil,  especially 
spring  wheat ;  dog-days  are  dangerous.  Kemem- 
ber  Uie  winter  wheat  to  be  sown  on  sod  land, 
or  otherwise,  the  first  week  in  September,  it  being 
a  safer  crop  than  spring  wheat,  vastly  better  and 
more  proline  The  question  is,  Mr.  Farmer,  \jdkm 
art  you  going  to  raise  your  xncn  bread  ?  We  shall 
wait  for  answers  by  the  bushel,  confirmed  and 
proved  by  putting  in  two  acres  this  spring  and  two 
acres  more  in  September.  1  will  enter  into  bonds 
with  every  farmer  in  New  England,  that  by  adopting 
this  practice  he  will  have  bread  and  to  spare,  ana 
that  he  will  no  longer  find  it  profitable  or  necessary 
to  send  two  thousand  miles  from  home  for  a  barrel 
of  flour.    There  is  an  absurdity  in  the  very  idea. 

POTATOES 

I  must  talk  about,  and  not  a  small  quantity  of  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  from  my  humble  suggestions  the 
past  year  or  two ;  they  have  had  large  and  small 
advocates,  but  a  majority  are  in  favor  of  large  sedd 
for  planting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  further  tests  will 
be  made  the  coming  season.  Will  your  correspon- 
dent, ''W.  A.,"  try  the  experiment  of  cutting  off 
the  "seed  end  P"  also  plant  the  next  row  with  the 
''seed  end"  on,  and  see  which  row  brings  the  largest 
and  heaviest  crop  of  potatoes.  The  only  fair  test  is 
weight  Plant  Si  feet  by  2  feet  apart.  Will  he 
also  try  small  and  large  potatoes,  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  ?  Three  practical  farmers 
in  Connecticut  told  me  last  wee  c ,  they  succeed  far 
better  with  large  potatoes.  Small  ears  of  com,  or 
the  tips  of  large  ears,  are  not  used  for  seed.  Po- 
tatoes are  too  valuable  as  a  crop  not  to  receive  spe- 
cial attention  by  seeding. 

COLTS  AND  HORSES. 

How  have  they  been  kept  the  past  winter? 
Their  feet  are  of  more  consequence  than  their  stom- 
achs. Once  diseased  by  foul  practice,  they  are  in- 
curable. Standing  upon  fermenting  bedaing  and 
manure,  burning  and  drying  the  fluids  of  the  hoof, 
the  ancles  crack,  stiffen  and  swell.  The  body  bums 
when  lying  down ;  strong  ammoniacal  gas  is  drawn 
in  with  e^ery  breath.  A  floor  of  stones  or  hard 
plank  would  be  better,  that  the  feet  may  be  kept 
cool  and  clean,  in  order  to  encounter  hard  roads 
and  pavements.  Give  them  a  straw  bed  at  night, 
but  a  clean,  hard  standing  place  by  day.      H.  p. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

MEASUBEMEHT  OE  MILK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  us,  who  live  away 
down  east  of  Boston,  how  much  milk,  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow,  it  now  takes  to  make  a  qwirt  in  the 
market  ?  I  have  agreed  to  deliver  what  milk  I  had 
to  spare  through  the  year  daily,  at  so  much  per 
quart ;  and  I  have  heard  of  wine  measure,  of  beer 
measure,  and  of  dry  measure ;  and  have  been  told 
that  each  and  all  these  are  the  true  and  lawful 
measure,  and  that  each  differs  from  the  other,  say 
from  five  to  twenty  per  cent.  I  have  watched 
what  our  weekly  paper  says  on  this  subject,  and  one 
week  I  find  one  thing  said,  and  the  next  some^ing 
different,  and  if  I  rightly  remember,  it  is  noirsaid 
the  Legislature  has  undone  all  that  that  has  ever 
been  done  about  it 

I  pray  you  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 


Sheldon,  or  Mr.  Stebbins,  or  some  othei*  sensible 
farmer  in  the  Legislature  (if  there  be  any  such)  to 
this  subject,  that  it  may  no  lonser  be  said,  it  can- 
not be  told  how  many  quarts  of  milk  are  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  or  how  much  a  quart 
is.  I  know  that  your  neighbor  of  the  PloMiehman 
will  still  say  that  four  quarU  of  milk  from  nis  se- 
lect Devons  will  make  a  pound  of  butter,  and  who 
can  question  this,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  entirely  un- 
certain whether  one  hundred  or  four  hundred  cubic 
inches  shall  be  reqtiired  to  make  a  gallon  ?  I  can 
find  some  apology  for  hesitation  about  voting  for 
or  against  the  Kansas  donation  of  $100,000,  so 
lonff  as  the  fat  offices  of  State  are  contingent  upon 
sucn  votes.  But  I  cannot  imagine  any  plausible 
apology  for  backing  and  filling  so  ofteiv  on  the 
milk  question.  EsSEX. 

May,  1857. 

CABBAGES. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cabbage  for  stock  feeding, 
has  now  become  quite  common  in  many  sections  of 
our  country.  That  the  cabbage  is  a  valuable  vege- 
table for  this  purpose,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
The  specific  quantity  of  its  actually  alimentary 
matter,  is,  however,  very  inconsiderable ;  yet  when 
fed  in  connection  with  other  vegetables  of  a  more 
solid  and  nutritive  quality,  and  which,  although 
they  greatly  exceed  it  in  this  respect,  are  yet  infe- 
rior to  it  in  volume  or  bulk,  it  subserves  a  very  im- 
portant and  valuable  purpose  in  the  economy  of  al- 
imentation, and  aids  materially  by  the  stimulous  of 
distention  which  it  produces. 

Animals  fed  highly  upon  what  may  be  considered 
hearty  or  concentrated  aliment — such  as  com  and 
the  smaller  grains,  are  very  certain  to  be  injured  in 
the  long  ran ;  and  hence  it  is  we  find  the  most  ex- 
perienced stock-growers  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing a  mixture  of  hay  and  grain. 

The  cabbage  is  unquestionably  a  lucrative  crop, 
when  properly  managed,  and  on  new  and  unex- 
hausted soil,  is  rarely  injured  by  worms  or  flies. 
Old  pasture  grounds  which  have  recuperated  under 
the  process  of  grazing  through  a  long  succession  of 
years,  when  broken  up  in  July  or  August,  and 
dressed  with  lime  or  house  ashes,  after  being  thor- 
oughly harrowed  the  subsequent  spring,  rarely  fail 
to  produce  an  abundant  and  healthy  crop. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  rata  baga, 
and  most  other  roots  of  the  turnip  kind,  including 
that  production  known  to  amateur  cultivators  as 
the  Kohl  Habi,  or  "turaip-rooted  cabbage  above 
ground,"  are  all  much  more  certain  when  cultivat- 
ed on  pasture  lands  of  a  suitable  quality,  than  when 
grown  on  lands  that  have  been  exhausted  by  culti- 
vation, or  on  green  sward.  In  the  cultivation  of 
cabbages — so  far  as  the  annual  part  is  concerned, 
we  should  prefer  planting  to  transplanting,  which 
is  a  tedious  process,  and  so  irksome  and  fatiguing, 
indeed,  to  the  operator,  as  to  insure  hurry  and  im- 
perfection in  the  performance. 

After  the  land  has  been  finely  pulverized,  and 
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drewed  off  with  the  harrow  and  light  roller,  a  top- 
dressing  of  thirtj  bushels  of  house  ashes,  or  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  of  barilla  or  "soaper's  waste*' 
should  be  applied,  and  the  seed-sower  .take  p7> 
cedenoe  of  the  hand.  The  instrument  should  be  so 
graduated  as  to  deposit  the  seed  in  "hills'*  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  apart ;  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  should  be  two  feet,  flush.  From 
six  to  eight  seeds  may  be  allowed  to  each  hill,  in 
order  to  secure  plants  for  transplanting,  should  there 
be  any  destroyed  by  insects  or  other  causes  of  a  for- 
tuitous kind. 

The  after  culture  consists  simply  in  thinning — an 
operation  which  requires  much  care  and  circum- 
spection, as  the  slightest  degree  of  rudeness  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  standing  plants,  by  lacerat- 
ing the  minute  rootlets  which  are  then  just  begin- 
ning to  form  and  radiate, — and  in  hoeing  as  fre- 
quently as  circumstances  will  permit. 

After  thinning,  an  application  of  ashes,  say  a  ta^- 
ble  spoonful  to  each  pknt,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  gypsum,  may  be  applied  with  profit. 

An  acre  of  well  developed  and  vigorous  cabbages, 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  fall,  and  if 
the  soil  is  all  occupied,  the  produce  or  weight  will 
be  immense.  We  leave  it  to  our  mathematical 
Mends  to  ascertain  the  number,  if  they  like. 


For  the  New  Bngland  Pairmer. 

OBHITHOLOGT. 

BT  S.  F.  FOWLEB. 

Among  the  many  excellencies  of  the  Ntw  Eng^ 
land  Farmerf  I  am  pleased  to  enumerate  the 
communications  which  appear  occasionally  in  its 
columns,  upon  the  subject  of  natural  history,  partic- 
ularly ornithology.  Ihis  interesting  study  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  favora- 
ble opportunities  are  constantly  occurring  to  no- 
tice the  habits  of  our  birds.  But  my  object  more 
particularly  in  this  communication,  is  to  present 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  a  specimen  of  our  omitnology, 
with  some  remarks  accompanying  it. 

I  will  suppose  the  little  bird  came  safe  to  hand, 
and,  resting  it  in  your  left  palm,  you  are  examining 
it.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  formed  for 
bloody  work,  by^  noticing  its  sharp  talons  and 
hooked  beak;  it  is  very  likely  you  wul  think,  after 
all,  it  could  not  accomplish  much  by  a  life  devoted 
to  rapine,  more  especially  if  I  should  inform  you 
that  its  weight  is  but  three  ounces,  and  that  it  is 
one  of  our  smallest  rapacious  birds.  But  look 
again,  see  how  completely  it  is  armed ;  tho^e  claws 
are  moved  by  powerful  muscles,  that  never  need 
sharpening,  and  seldom  yield  their  grasp,  and  that 
savage  beak  never  grows  dull  by  use.  Many  a 
poor  defunct  mouse  could  testify  to  this  fact,  were 
it  able,  and  had  it  not  been  devoured  instanter. — 
Moreover,  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  pounces 
upon  its  victim  bv  niffht,  like  a  sarroter,  and 
throttles  him.  It  has  luso  the  stealuiy  habits  and 
motions  of  the  cat,  and  the  Author  of  its  being,  for 
wise  purposes,  surelyi  has  furnished  it  with  a  soft 
and  silkf  plumage,  so  that  its  wings  may  cause  no 
rustling  sound  in  its  flight,  as  it  steals  noiselessly 


along  at  mght  to  surprise  some  small  bird,  asleep 
with  its  little  careless  head  under  its  wing.  You 
will  likewise  perceive,  as  you  hold  it  in  your  hand, 
that  it  is  warmly  dad ;  not  a  particle  of  its  flesh, 
except  the  soles  of  its  feet,  is  uncovered,  it  being 
feathered  to  its  vei^  toes,  and  its  whiskers  project 
beyond  its  bill ;  this  last  fashion  of  our  bird  never 
varies  as  with  us.  It  withstood  the  severe  cold  of 
this  winter  unhoused,  when  men  have  perished, 
and  came  to  its  death  bv  a  gun-shot  wound,  in  a 
barn-yard  of  a  Danvers  farmer,  where,  searching, 
perhaps,  for  a  mouse  for  its  supper,  it  was  over- 
taken by  the  dawn,  and  the  glare  of  day  prevented 
it  from  finding  its  way  back  to  a  cedar  swamp,  its 
home. 

You  are  now,  probably,  impatient  to  know  the 
name  of  this  little  bird  you  have  been  examining. 
Well,  it  is  the  Sirix  McuUcat  perhaps  so  named 
by  the  venerable  English  omitnologist,  Dr.  Lath* 
am,  in  the  year  1781.  He  informs  us  in  his  *«Sy- 
nopsis,"  vol  L,  p.  149 — ^tfaat  he  had  one  of  these 
birds  in  his  possession,  which  came  from  North 
America,  and  thought  it  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Sco-. 
tia.  Hence  its  name,  Acadian  OwL  It  has  since 
been  discovered  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen,  at  long  intervals,  specimens 
of  this  bird,  and  my  interest  in  them  has  been 
awakened  upon  remembering  the  amusbg  mistakes 
made  by  travellers,  geogiaphers,  and  natural  histo- 
rians, in  regard  to  its  habits,  and  more  particularly 
its  notes. 

It  is  now  nearly  one  hundred  years  since  Gapt 
Jonathan  Carver  travelled  from  Boston,  through 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  first  heard 
the  most  singular  note  of  this  small  species  of  owl, 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand.  His  description  of 
it  is  as  follows  : — ^*<The  whetrsaw  is  of  the  cuckoo 
kind,  being  like  that  a  solitaiy  bird,  and  scarcely 
ever  seen.  In  the  summer  months  it  is  heard  in 
the  groves,  where  it  makes  a  noise  like  the  filing  of 
a  saw,  from  which  it  receives  its  name.^'  This  ac- 
count of  Carver's  most  singular,  unknown  and  un- 
approachable bird,  waspubushed  in  the  lists  of  our 
birds  for  many  years,  and  was  to  be  found,  like  the 
waken  bird,  another  nondescript,  in  several  editions 
of  Morse's  Geography.  In  1840,  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse, 
in  an  interesting  book,  illustrating  not  only  the 
natural  history  of  Canada,  but  also  of  New  Eng- 
land, entitled  the  **Oanadian  Naturalist,"  thtu  no- 
tices our  bird  under  consideration,  supposing  it  by 
its  note,  which  he  frequently  heard,  to  be  a  gros- 
beak. The  book  is  written  m  the  easy  and  pleas- 
ant style  of  a  dialogue  between  a  father  and  his 
son  Charles,  and  was  first  published  in  London,  in 
1840.  His  remarks  referring  to  our  bird  are  as 
follows : 

"April.— C%aWe# — Notwithstanding  the  day 
has  been  so  warm,  now  the  sun  is  down,  the  air  is 
chilly  and  even  cold.  Listen  to  the  singular  sound 
proceeding  from  yonder  cedar  swamp;  it  is  like  the 
measured  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell,  or  regular  strokes 
upon  a  piece  of  iron  quickly  repeated.  Now  it  has 
ceased. 

Father — There  it  is  again.  I  will  give  you  all 
the  information  I  can  about  it,  and  that  is  very  lit- 
tle. In  spring,  that  is  durinff  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  the  former  part  of  June,  we  frequently 
hear,  after  night-fall,  the  sound  you  have  just 
heard ;  from  its  regularity,  it  is  usually  thought  to 
resemble  the  whettmg  of  a  saw,  and  hence  the  bird 
from  which  it  proceedsi  is  called  the  saw-whetter; 
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I  Bay  the  bird,  because,  though  I  could  never  find 
any  one  who  had  seen  it,  I  have  little  doubt  it  is  a 
bira.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Titian  Peale,  the  venera- 
ble Professor  Nuttall,  and  other  ornithologists  of 
Philadelphia^  about  it,  but  can  obtain  no  informa- 
tion  on  tne  subject  of  the  author  of  the  sound ;  it 
seems  to  be  "  rox  et  frraiteria  nikU"  Carver,  in 
his  amusing  travels,  mentions  it  as  being  heard 
near  Lake  Superior,  naming  it,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, the  Whet-saw ;  it  may  possibly  be  known,  but  I 
find  nothing  of  it  in  Wilson  or  Bonaparte.  Pro- 
fessor Nuttall  was  acquainted  with  its  note,  but  told 
me  plainly,  the  bird  was  unknown.  I  conjecture  it 
may  be  some  of  the  herons  or  bitterns;  or  posu- 
bly,  from  a  passage  in  Bonaparte's  Ornithology, 
the  Evenins  Grosbeak,  (^FHngUla  VupaiimaJ) 
He  says  of  that  bird,  "their  note  is  strange  and  pe- 
culiar, and  it  is  only  at  twilight  that  they  are 
heard  crying  in  a  singular  stram.  This  mournful 
sound,  uttered  at  such  an  unusual  hour,  strikes  the 
traveller's  ear,  but  the  bird  is  seldom  seen."  One 
season,  I  heard  it  several  niffhts  in  succession,  early 
in  March,  and  going  into  the  State  of  Vermont  in 
the  same  month,  I  likewise  heard  it  there,  but  in- 
variably proceeding  from  the  most  sombre  and 
gloomy  recesses  of  tne  black-timbered  woods ;  once, 
and  but  once,  I  heard  it  before  the  sun  was  set ;  I 
have  watched  in  the  woods,  from  which  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  it  proceed,  for  some  time  after 
sunset;  but  could  not  succeed  in  hearing  it  then. 
I  was  once  coming  from  Sherbrooke,  near  mid- 
night, when  everytliing  was  profoundly  still,  and 
not  a  sound  broke  the  deep  silence  except  the 
measured  tramp  of  my  horse\  feet  on  the  frozen 
road ;  on  a  sudden,  from  a  thick  forest  about  a 
mile  distant,  came  the  metallic  tinkle  of  the  Saw- 
whetter.  The  unezneotedness  of  the  sound  struck 
me  forcibly,  and  cold  as  it  was,  I  stopped  my  horse 
for  some  time  to  listen  to  it.  In  the  darkness  and  si- 
lence of  midnight,  the  regularly  recurring  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  so  gloomy  a  spot  had  an  effect  upon 
my  mind,  solemn,  and  almost  unearthly,  yet  not  un- 
mixed with  pleasure.  Perhaps  the  mystery  hang- 
ing about  the  origin  of  the  sound  tended  to  mcrease 
the  effect.  I  have  been  told  by  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, that  it  is  a  bird  about  the  axe  of  a  cuckoo, 
but,  as  I  could  not  find  that  he  himself  had  seen  it 
in  the  act  of  uttering  its  notes,  little  heed  is  to  be 
given  to  the  supposition. 

Charlu — ^It  is  very  singular ;  I  should  think  it 
might  be  discovered,  by  perseverance. 

Talker — You  may  watch  for  it  if  you  please ;  but 
I  apprehend  it  is  very  shy,  and  you  would  not  be 
aware  of  its  presence,  so  soon  as  it  would  be  aware  of 
yours ;  so  tnat  the  bird  would  have  a  decided  ad- 
vanta^  over  vou.  Accident  may  throw  some  light 
on  this,  as  it  has  done  on  many  other  subjects." 

As  here  predicted  by  Mr.  Gosse,  the  Whet-saw 
was  accidentallv  discovered  by  Mr.  Audubon  to  be 
identical  with  tne  Acadian  Owl,  who,  when  visiting 
his  saw-mill  to  see  that  all  vras  right,  was  astonished 
to  hear  the  sounds  produced  by  the  Whet-saw  is- 
suing from  the  gri^t-milL  The  door  bein^  locked, 
he  went  to  the  miller's  house  close  by,  to  inquire  if 
any  one  was  at  work  in  it  He  was  informed  by 
him  that  the  sounds  he  had  heard  were  merely 
the  notes  of  what  he  called  the  screech-owl,  whose 
nest  was  close  by  in  a  hollow  tree.  Mr.  Audubon 
says,  these  notes,  when  coming,  as  they  frequently 
do,  from  the  interior  of  a  deep  forest,  produce  a 
very  peculiar  effect  on  the  traveller,  who,  not  be- 


ing aware  of  their  real  nature,  expects,  as  he  ad- 
vances on  his  route,  to  meet  with  shelter  under  a 
saw-mill  at  no  great  distance.  But  I  must  cloSfr 
this  communication,  perhaps  already  too  long,bv 
simply  adding,  that  tms  queer  note  of  our  bird  n 
produced  by  the  mab  when  he  is  particularly 
pleased,  and  seeks  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  matiB 
— in  a  word,  it  is  his  love-song !  The  note  of  tire 
female  Acadian  Owl,  with  her  young  brood  around 
her  in  a  moonlight  nifht,  can  be  heard  cheering 
them  on  in  pursuing  their  prey,  and  resembles  a 
suppressed  moan  or  feeble  wnistle.  s.  p.  F. 

JDanverspori,  Feb.  15, 1857. 


AGEIGVLTUEE  07  THE  DUTCH. 

No  people  in  the  world  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  land  than  the  Dutch  ht» 
mers ;  they  seem  to  think  that  what  is  so  dearljr 
rescued  from  the  water,  should  be  well  cared  for^ 
and  the  products  of  the  Dutch  dairy-farms  hav^ 
long  been  famous  over  the  whole  eirilized  world* 
and  a  large  export  of  their  products  is  made  anni>> 
ally.  The  soil  of  the  norttiem  part  of  Holland, 
diners  widely  from  the  Netherlands  which  border 
upon  France, — the  latter  being  very  sandy ;  henqe 
the  northern  part  affords  the  best  pasturage,  and 
nurtures  immense  flocks  and  herds.  The  arrange- 
ment of  a  Dutoh  dairy  is  worthy  of  notice  and  imi- 
tation. The  building  is  a  large,  square  one,  not 
more  than  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  most 
frequently  thatched  with  reeds,  but  sometimes  cov- 
erea  with  tiles  or  slates.  Running  entirely  through 
the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  Bp^ce  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  paved  with  bricks.  The  heads  of  the 
cows  are  place  towards  this  middle 'space,  from 
which  they  are  all  fed  in  a  shallow  trough ;  the 
cows  lie  on  smooth  bricks,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  their  bedst 
and  a  ditch  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
at  the  foot  of  the  stalls,  which  promotes  very  much 
the  cleanliness  of  the  building;  indeed,  in  somo 
places,  the  neatness  is  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  tails  of  the  cows  are  suspended  by  pulleys, 
and  the  whole  establishment  is  so  constantly  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  that  all  parts  of  it  can  be 
reachea  with  convenience  and  pleasure  at  all  times. 
The  cows  are  usually  housed  in  their  winter  quar^ 
ten  in  November,  and  are  put  out  to  graze  upon 
the  meadows  in  May.  When  they  are  first  placed 
in  the  fields,  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  is  placed  over 
their  loins,  and  tied  securely,  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  dews  and  fogs,  wmch  are  not  infrequent 
in  this  damp  climate;  as  the  weather  becomes 
warmer  they  are  displaced*  The  milk-room  of  the 
dairy  is  suul  under  the  ground,  and  is  vaulted ; 
the  floor  is  paved  with  porous  tiles,  which  are  kept 
wet,  and  the  evaporation  keeps  the  water  cool. 
The  milk  is  brought  from  the  cow-house  in  large 
iron  vessels,  resembling  Etruscan  water-cans,  and 
care  is  taken  to  transport  it  without  much  shaldng. 
SfJt  is  added  to  the  butter  as  soon  as  it  is  made — 
which  is  not  the  mnactice  in  Encland,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land or  France.  The  Dutch  will  not  eat  butter  that 
has  not  been  salted,  however  fresh  it  may  be,  and 
the  French  and  the  Englishmen  will  not  eat  it  if 
it  has  been  salted ;  so  inconsistent  and  contradi&- 
toiT  is  human  nature,  even  in  the  smallest  matters 
and  details  of  life. 

The  cattle  of  Holland  are  large  and  fine  lookingb 
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ftnd  those  which  are  fattened  on  the  rich  meadows 
Afford  beef  of  the  best  quality.  But  the  greatest 
tlm  of  the  &rmer,  is  to  proauce  the  finest  milk, 
butter  and  cheese;  for  nrom  these  comes  their 
greatest  gain — and  a  Dutchman  has  always  an  eve 
to  that,  as  well  as  we  of  the  new  world,  and  the 
rest  of  the  old  world — and  there  is  but  little  to 
choose  in  this  respect  among  the  nations  and  .peo- 
ple of  the  earth — the  only  difference  being  the 
mode  of  obtaining  it  What  is  more  le^tftnate  and 
hon  crable  than  to  gather  it  from  the  earth  and  its 
productions,  which  God  in  his  wisdom  has  given 
ns  P — Correspondtnu  ChrisHan  Witness, 


For  iht  New  Bni^and  Farmer. 

IMFOBTAHCE  OF  GOOD  SEED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Do  our  farmers  enough  appre- 
date  the  adtanta^  of  obtaining  for  planting  and 
sowing,  the  beet  kmds  of  seed  P  I  think  not ;  and 
to  illustrate,  I  wDl  give  a  few  examj>les  in  m^  own 
experience.  I  have  of  late  years  raised  a  variety  of 
corn,  a  cross  between  the  Canada  and  the  common 
larg^  ei^ht-rowed  yellow  com.  It  had  the  merit 
of  ripening  early,  the  ears  were  compact,  and  well 
filled  out,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  a  good  av- 
erage kind  of  com.  Happening  last  year  to  see 
some  of  a  neighbor's  seea  corn,  and  liking  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  I  exchanged  a  barrel  with  him,  pay- 
ing him  25  cents  to  boot  I  planted  the  new  kind 
on  about  6  acres,  and  think,  for  my  25  cent  invest- 
ment, I  realized  S40  worth  more  com  than  I 
should  have  done  had  I  planted  the  old  kind.  I 
had  just  90  bushels  firpm  an  acre,  judging  from  one 
square  rod,  that  was  measured  off  by  the  commit^ 
tee  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  to  whom  I  put  in 
my  com  for  a  premium.  I  kept  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  crop,  and  the  shellea  com  cost  me  but 
22il  cents  per  bushel.  I  therefore  gained  vastly  by 
getting  a  better  variety  of  seed. 

I  planted  last  year  two  varieties  of  potatoes  m 
an  orchard.  On  one  side,  under  the  trees,  I  plant- 
ed Chenangoes;  on  the  other  side,  Jenny  Linds,  a 
variety  of  potatoes  looking  very  much  like  the  Ro- 
han, and  very  productive,  lliey  were  manured 
and  treated  afike  in  all  respects.  At  digging  time 
it  took  120  to  130  hills  of  the  Chenangoes  to  make 
a  bushel,  and  only  firom  10  to  12  of  the  Jenny 
Linds.  By  the  way,  there  are  two  or  three  kinds 
of  Chenangoes,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that 
none  of  them  are  productive  in  the  shade.  I  have 
given  my  experience  in  these  two  cases,  because  I 
think  our  formers  do  not  take  sufficient  pains  to 
eet  the  best  seed  ^  and  I  am  always  willing  to  con- 
fess my  shortcomings,  if  it  will  set  others  to  think- 
ing and  improving  their  ways. 

A  word  m  regard  to  the  Michigan  double  plow. 
I  wish  more  of  our  farmers  who  are  about  purchas-^ 
ing  a  large  plow,  would  be  induced  to  buy  one  of 
the  J.^  Nourse  Eagle  double  plows.  I  know  from 
experience,  that,  after  usins  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
they  would  value  it  as  higUy  as  I  do  mine,  and 
could  I  not  replace  it,  I  would  not  sell  mine  for 
tlOO. 

Mr.  French,  in  a  late  paper,  says  his  present 
hobby  is  draining  tile.  In  lookine  over  my  fields 
at  the  present  time,  I  would  add  my  testimo- 
ny to  his,  that  on  most  of  our  land,  ^ainage  of 
some  kind  is  of  paramount  importance,  as  the 


groundwork  of  all  good  forming.  I  think  our  sea- 
sons have  changed  considerably  of  late  years.  We 
now  have  much  more  rain  in  the  spnne  than  we 
formerly  did ;  consequently,  our  plowlands  are  too 
moist  to  work  easUy,  and  if  our  small  grains  and 
com  are  not  got  in  early  in  the  spring,  it  proves  a 
sonrce  of  serious  detriment  to  us  throughout  the 
season,  in  relation  to  our  work ;  eihd  the  crops  are 
also  much  lighter ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
oats,  of  which,  if  we  wish  a  heavy  kernel,  (and  we 
must  have  it  to  comply  with  the  law,  or  else  give 
five  pecks  to  a  bushel,)  we  mast  sow  them  early. 
Mr.  French  speaks  of  draining  tile.  This,  in  many 
localities,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  cheapest  ma- 
terial for  draining  land,  but  where  small  stones  are 
plenty,  as  they  are  with  me,  I  should  recommend  to 
dig  the  ditches  three  feet  deep,  as  wide  as  you 
choose,  according  to  the  amount  of  stone  you  have 
to  dispose  of,  make  a  channel  by  laying  down  stones, 
say  three  inches  apart  on  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
and  covering  them  with  fiat  stones,  then  fill  in  with 
small  stones  to  withm  one-half  foot  of  the  surfoce^ 
place  on  top  of  them  the  sods  taken  from  the  sur- 
face, bottom  up.  This  will  be  a  ^ood  receptacle  fbr 
a  ^eat  many  small  stones,  which  are  a  complete 
nmsance  on  many  of  our  farms. 

I  want  to  sow  a  piece  with  wheat,  Mr.  Editor. 
What  is  the  best  kind  to  sow  on  a  piece  of  land  that 
is  so  wet  that  I  shall  have  to  defer  it  till  late,  say  the 
middle  of  May  P  L.  H.  Hildreth. 

Westford,  .Oprilf  1657. 


Remarks. — ^We  do  not  think  the  question  is  set- 
tled what  kind  of  spring  wheat  is  best  in  our  cli- 
mate. The  Canada  Club  wheat  is  best  for  your 
purpose.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  variety,  is  hardy, 
and  is  frequenUy  sowed  in  Canada  as  late  as  the 
first  of  June. 


Ths  Age  of  Seeds.— The  fact  that  age  adds 
value  to  seeds  may  be  perfecUy  familiar  to  agricul- 
turists, but  it  is  new  to  us.  A  gentleman  in  this 
city  is  in  the  habit  of  saving  his  melon  seeds  until 
they  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  maintains  with 
entire  confidence,  that,  in  consequence,  they  germi- 
nate more  readily,  and  originate  more  prolific  plants. 
This  theory  has  recently  received  striking  confirma- 
tion in  France.  In  1852,  as  we  leam  from  the  Par- 
is correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  a  few  grains 
of  wheat  were  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  some  an- 
cient mummies  found  in  the  south  of  France,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  2,000  years  old.  They  were 
?Ianted,  and  produced  the  astonishing  amount  of 
,200  grains  to  one.  The  Government  assumed 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  since  that,  the  product 
has  oeen  magnified  in  such  an  immense  proportion, 
that  the  minister  of  agriculture  is  now  enabled  to 
distribute  large  quantities  over  the  empire,  with  in- 
stmctions  from  the  government  farm  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  cultivation. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  immense  productiveness 
of  this  wheat  is  owing  to  the  long  rest  of  the  seed. 
We  imagine  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  sufficient 
cause  in  any  other  direction.  It  opens  a  very  fine 
field  for  speculation  and  inquiry,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  like  to  get  hold  of  them. — Springfield  Rt* 
publican- 
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A  WOBD  OF  ADVICE. 

Spring  is  a  season  ivhich  tries  the  energy  and  pa- 
tience of  formers'  wives  and  daughters,  especially  of 
those  whose  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  tlunk 
that  no  work  nearer  home  than  that  in  the  fields 
and  bam-yards  belongs  to  them.  There  are  such 
men  living,  though,  we  are  glad  to  say,  they  are 
not  so  common  now  as  formerly.  They  cannot  be 
troubled  with  "doing  the  chores,^'  and  consequent- 
ly upon  the  women  and  girls  of  the  familv  falls  the 
buroen  of  milking  the  cows,  rearing  the  calves,  nurs- 
ing sickly  lambs,  feeding  the  inffs,  raising  chickens 
and  wor&ing  the  garden.  We  have  known  many 
housewives,  who  from  having^  been  subjected  to 
Buoh  labors  and  the  exposures  incident  to  them,  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  healthy,  active,  che^ul 
-women  they  were  when  married,  have,  in  a  few 
years,  become  confirmed  invalids,  racked  with  rheu- 
matic pains  and  consumptive  coughs. 

But,  thanks  to  the  interest  recentiy  awakened 
among  farmers  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
stock,  they  have  taken  the  matter  more  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  now,  amonff  all  enterprising  and 
progressive  men,  the  care  of  calves  and  pigs  has 
come  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  the  culture 
of  the  wheat  and  corn  fields.  The  excitement  about 
poultry,  too,  took  man  into  the  hen*yard  who  never 
Defore  considered  eggs  or  chickens  worthy  of  his 
notice,  except  when  they  appeared  on  the  table. 
\nd  the  healthful  stimulus  given  to  the  horticultu- 
rist and  gardener,  hj  our  agricultural  exhibitions, 
has  exalted  gardemng  into  a  manly  occupation* 
Thus  in  many  families  the  rougher  out-door  bur- 
dens have  been  taken  upon  the  stronger  shoulders 
made  to  bear  them,  leaving  woman  more  free  to  do 
justice  to  herself  and  family  in  her  own  proper 
sphere — the  household.  But  in  many  others,  the 
Old  customs  still  prevaiL  The  fiither  and  sons  rise 
early  enough  to  feed  their  teams  before  breakfast, 
and  then  sit  around  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
morning  meal,  while  the  mother  or  sister  may  be 
in  the  muddy  cow-yard,  or  scuffling  with  half  a 
dozen  greedy  calves  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
squealing  pigs,  whose  cries  may  have  i>enetrated  the 
ears,  but  do  not  move  the  feet  of  their  masters  to 
their  relief.  **Mother  will  see  that  they  are  fed," 
is  the  secret  thought  of  those  beines  in  the  form 
of  men,  as  they  swallow  their  own  food,  and  then 
hurry  away  to  the  fields  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
such  disagreeable  noises  as  mother's  scolding,  the 
fretful  complaints  of  the  girls,  and  the  equealuig  of 
hungry  pigs. 

If  there  is  one  thine  more  than  another  for  which 
fanner's  wives  should  be  thankful,  and  which  they 
should  try  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  promote, 
it  is  the  spread  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Noth- 
ing more  than  this  will  contribute  to  their  domestic 
comfort.  It  teaches  men  that  their  greatest  inter- 
est lies  in  taking  the  best  care  of  everything,  and 
that  no  animal  worthy  of  being  kept  on  a  farm  at 
all,  is  of  so  little  consequence  that  it  cannot  be  made 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  No  reading  farmer 
will  sacrifice  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  gained 
by  improvement,  for  a  few  hours  of  daily  idleness, 
nor  will  a  thinking  man  suffer  his  wife  to  spoil  her 
temper,  ruin  her  health  and  make  all  about  ner  un- 
happy, by  obliging  her  to  perform  duties  for  which 
neither  her  strength  nor  sex  are  fitted. 

We  would  not  have  women  deprived  of  all  out- 
door employments.   No  farmer's  wife  or  daughter. 


who  loves  her  garden  flowers,  her  yards  and  shrub- 
bery, would  thank  us  for  advancing  such  an  idea  9 
we  only  speak  of  such  as  are  unbecoming  for  her 
and  injurious  to  her  health,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  can  be  more  easily  and  profitably  attended  to 
by  men. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  «uch  husbands  and  brothers  as  those  above 
described,  we  would  sug^st  to  them  a  surer  reme- 
dy than  fretting  or  scoldmg.  Get  them  to  read  ag' 
rtculivral  papers.  Let  them  know  what  other  men 
are  doing,  and  what  they  may  do.  If  they  will  not 
read,  get  the  papers  ana  read  to  them.  If  their  old 
habits  are  too  thoroughly  confirmed  to  be  brdien 
in  upon  by  reading,  begin  yourselves  and  put  in 
practice,  as  far  as  you  can,  some  of  the  sug^tions 
for  improvement.  Let  them  see  that  there  is  some- 
thmg  to  be  gained  by  a  change,  excite  a  spirit  of 
eqiuTation  with  some  of  your  neighbors — anythms 
to  break  up  the  old  routme,  to  get  an  idea  started 
— and  our  word  for  it,  your  labor  will  not  be  lost* 
Try  it,  you  who  are  tired  of  being  cow-boys  and 
swine-herds,  whose  yards  are  out  of  repair,  whose 
gardens  are  half  cultivated,  whose  fire-wood  is  nev* 
er  cut  till  it  is  wanted  to  burn,  and  who  have  grown 
heart-sick  and  weary  of  this  retrograde  progrea* 
sion  in  farm  experience. 

This  is  the  season  when  your  trials  are  greatest, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  look  about  for  a  remedy. 
Try  this  one. — Michigan  Farmer, 


For  tk€  Ne»  SngUmd  Farmer, 

^OW  TO  BAIBB  YOUBG  STOCK. 

Messrs.  Edetobs  : — I  have  been  a  constant  read- 
er of  your  paper  for  some  three  years  past,  and  I 
do  not  recollect  of  having  read  any  particular  de* 
scription  how  to  raise  cklves ;  as  this  is  an  impor- 
tant subject,  which  farmers  should  thoroughly  un- 
derstand, I  have,  after  considerable  delay,  prepared 
a  statement  of  my  experiments  in  relation  to  rais- 
ing young  stock.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  is  to  obtain  such  as  are  well  calculated 
from  breed,  disposition  and  symmetry,  to  mature 
with  a  constant  growth. 

When  calves  are  young,  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  suck  the  cow  until  they  are  about  six  or 
eight  weeks  old,  then  commence  with  new  milk  for 
a  week  or  more,  until  they  get  well  to  drinking ; 
then  begin  with  skim  milk,  and  add  a  little  meal, 
together  with  a  small  portion  of  salt  After  they 
are  ten  or  twelve  weexs  old,  increase  the  quantity 
of  meal,  and  lessen  that  of  milk ;  and  from  sweet 
milk,  add  slops,  sour  milk,  or  even  whey,  until 
there  is  a  sufficientquantity  of  fresh  food  to  supply 
their  immediate  wants.  If  this  method  is  pursued, 
the  calf  wiU  become  weaned,  and  it  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  almanac  to  know 
where  the  sign  is. 

When  calves  are  taken  to  the  bam  for  wintering, 
they  should  have  a  litUe  extra  feed,  daily,  such  as 
a  few  ears  of  corn,  or  a  few  oats,  carrots  or  pota- 
toes. When  the  young  animals  have  attained^  to 
eight  times  their  bodily  weight,  or  original  size, 
which  will  be  the  case  in  about  eighteen  months, 
with  proper  feed,  then  they  are  nearly  the  size  of 
their  dams.  The  process  of  feeding  being  aJwavs 
proportionably  increased,  the  animal  grows  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  beginning,  yet,  as  mentioned^ 
it  is  always  proportionably  weaned,  until  its  body 
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bas  deyeloped  the  mass  it  was  designed  at  its 
birth  to  attain.  The  advantage  of  the  above  men- 
tioned theory  is  self-evident,  for,  during  every 
period  in  its  growth,  every  development  which  is 
prevented  by  any  deficiency  in  food,  results  in  a 
dear  loss.  Any  careful  observer  of  the  method  of 
raising  stock  will  find  that  the  first  year's  growth 
of  the  animal  is  far  the  most  important  in  rearing 
neat  stock.  j.  w. 

East  SuUivant  May^  1857. 


*  For  the  New  England  Parmtr* 

POULTBT,  BOOSTS,  &e. 

Mr.  Editob  : — I  am  disposed  to  hold  a  little 
chat  with  your  readers  about  poultry,  roosts,  && 
Now  is  the  time  to  fix  up  their  summer  quarters, 
if' it  has  not  been  attended  to  before ;  and  in  an- 
swer to  friend  Cutter,  have  as  small  a  number  as 
possible  about  the  roost;  one  smooth  stick  or 
board  free  from  bark  or  cracks,  suspended  from  the 
roof  with  iron  rods,  or  horizontal  from  the  walls, 
turned  up  at  the  ends  to  hold  the  rQost,  is  best 
The  end  of  the  roost  should  not  touch  the  buUd- 
inff. 

r{ow  the  object  of  all  this  is  to  rid  the  fowls  of 
vermin.  Those  that  destroy  the  poultry,  and  dis- 
courage raisers  are  the  insiduous  ticks.  They  do 
not  remain  on  the  noultry,  but  come  in  myriads  in 
the  night  time,  ana  suck  their  blood,  ana  secrete 
themselves  in  tbe  building  through  the  day.  They 
can  be  discovered  in  the  cracks  of  the  roost,  and 
over  the  building,  by  a  light  color  they  eive  the 
roost,  &c.  Exterminate  them  you  cannot,  out  you 
can,  by  attention  to  the  roost  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  keep  them  reduced  to  a  small  number. 

Now  the  way:  having  procured  a  suitable  roost, 
if  there  are  any  cracks,  putty  them  over ;  then  on 
the  under  side  bor6  with  an  half-inch  centre  bit  as 
many  holes  as  you  please  in  a  straight  line,  one- 
fourth  of  an  incm  deep,  and  tack  a  lath  over  them 
loosely,  to  secure  a  hiding  place ;  at  any  time  the 
roost  can  be  removed,  cleansed  of  vermin  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  returned  again.  In  this  way  my 
hens  lay  all  summer,  and  the  chicks  are  not  injured. 
I  would  cement  the  bottom  of  the  building  under- 
neath Uie  roost,  and  cover  the  same  with  meadow 
muck.  H. 

Concord,  Mass,,  1857* 

Remabes. — ^Take  a  feather,  friend  H.,  dip  it  in 
burning  fluid  or  alcohol,  and  rub  the  roost  with  it, 
then 'touch  it  with  a  lighted  match,  and  if  there  are 
any  varmint  there,  their  doom  is  sealed.  They  will 
never  lay  another  egg,  nor  bite  another  chick.  Be 
careful  to  keep  the  rooaC  away  from  the  hay-mow 
when  you  bum  it ! 


Squashes.  —  Many  persons  fail  to  get  good 
aquashes  in  consequence  of  the  bugs  making  such 
havoc  with  the  young  and  tender  plants ;  what 
they  do  not  eat  being  so  mutilated  and  poisoned  as 
to  prevent  their  growth.  Various  modes  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  prevent  these  ravages,  but  with  lit- 
tle effect.  The  squash  is  a  strong  feeder,  and 
needs  a  rich  and  warm  soil,  and  when  it  has  these, 
and  can  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  bugs,  there 


is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  good  crop.  The  best 
preventive,  however,  of  the  bugs  is  to  plant  laie, — 
say  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June ;  the  plants 
come  quick  at  that  season  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  and 
go  on  with  a  rapid  and  uninterrupted  growth. 


EXTRACTS  AITD  REPLIES. 

BABN  SWALLOWS. 

These  happy  and  merry  guests  of  summer  made 
their  advent  on  the  9th  inst.  They  appear  in  their 
richest  conjugal  costume,  uttering  their  sweetest 
and  most  attractive  notes,  seemingly  delighting 
themselves  and  cheering  all  who  hear  these  joyous 
and  pleasant  harbingers  of  summer.  The  air  seems 
more  soft  and  delicate  when  resounding  with  the 
music  of  these  aerial  inhabitants,  so  regarded  from 
the  fact  that  they  live  and  feed  mostly  on  the  wing. 
But  to  him  who  hath  no  pleasure  in  these  things, 

"The  orow  doth  Ring  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and  I  think 
The  nif^tingale,  If  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  erery  go<»e  is  cackling,  wonld  be  thought 
No  better  a  masician  than  the  wren." 

Thus  doth  it  often  happen  that  the  most  com- 
mon sources  of  the  highest  pleasures  of  man  cease 
to  be  enjoyed  or  appreciated  because  common. 
Hence  the  adage,  ^'Familiarity  breeds  contempt" 
This  is  wrong.  The  most  numerous  and  valuable 
blessings  of  lue  are  things  most  common,  such,  for 
examp&,  as  air,  light,  scenery,  &c.  He  enjoys  most 
who  has  the  fullest  appreciation  of  common  things 
and  sounds  which  occupy  most  of  the  attention  of 
daily  life. 

The  white  bellied  swallow  was  first  observed  here 
on  Sunday,  April  26.  It  nests  in  boxes  about 
dwellings,  and  in  hollow  trees.  Its  note  is  a  rough, 
sharp,  unmusical  sound.  Do  the  swallows,  as  they 
appear,  look  as  if  they  had  hybemated  during  theii 
aosence,  as  is  maintained  by  some,  in  some  mud- 
hole?  _  L.  W. 

RUTA  BAGA  CROP. 

I  intend,  this  season,  to  sow  considerable  many 
of  the  yellow  ruta  baga,  and  wish  to  receive  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  it  through 
the  columns  of  the  JS/ew  England  Farmer,  About 
what  time  should  they  be  sown  P  Should  they  be 
sown  on  gnreen  sward,  turned  over  this  spring,  or 
on  ground  that  has  been  planted  one  or  two  years  P 
Ana  what  kind  of  manure  would  be  best  adapted 
to  their  growth  ?  How  far  apart  should  the  ariUs 
beP  About  what  depth  should  the  ground  be 
plowed  P  G.  w.  D, 

Derry,  JV.  H.,  1867. 

Remarks. — From  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  June 
is  early  enough  to  sow  on  warm  land. 

In  England,  they  generally  succeed  a  wheat  crop ; 
they  will  do  well  on  rich  sward  land  deeply  plowed. 

Good  bam  manure  in  liberal  quantity  is  the  ma- 
nure for  them ;  then,  if  you  wish  to  have  an  extra 
crop,  scatter  on  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  of  good  su- 
perphosphate of  lime  per  acre,  and  harrow  it  in  just 
before  sowing. 

The  plants  should  stand  12  or  15  inches  ap^t 
in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  at 
three  feet  apait,  so  that  y««  may  do  most  of«(be 
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work  with  the  cultivator.    If  the  crop  succeeds 
well,  the  tops  will  then  cover  the  whole  ground. 

If  the  soil  is  a  rich  loazDi  plow  12  inches — if  not, 
plow  less.  

POTATOES — ^WHAT  KIND  ABE  BEST  TO  BE  RAISED? 

I  asked  an  intelligent  gentleman,  this  morn- 
ing, what  kind  of  potatoes  were  best  to  be  planted 
for  family  use.  His  answer  was,  that  he  knew 
none  so  good  as  the  Davis  seedling.  They  yielded 
a  fair  crop,  were  of  medium  size,  sound,  mealy  and 
fine  flavor  when  cooked.  I  asked  him  how  they 
compared  with  theDanvers  red.*  "Why,"  said  he, 
"for  the  table,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
them.  .  The  one  is  good,  very  good ;  thf  other  not 

good  at  all.  They  are  overgrown,  and  only  fit  for 
le  stock  in  the  barn,  or  for  the  hogs  in  the  pen.'* 
I  do  no\  presume  to  express  my  own  opinion  at  all, 
but  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  good  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  friend  to  whom  I  refer  j  and  be- 
lieve he  would  not  dodgt  the  inquiry,  if  put  direct 
ly  to  him. 
^pril,  1857. 


*  This  variety  was  grown  from  the  seed  of  the  long  red  pota- 
tato,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bradstreet,  of  Danvera,  and  has 
been  remarkable  for  its  large  products.  But  It  still  retains 
the  form,  and  some  of  the  coarser  characteristics  of  the  origi- 
nal. It  does  not  suit  my  family,  and  therefore  I  have  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  it.  Many  continue  to  grow  it  because  It 
yields  so  abundantly,  and  does  not  rot  as  do  the  Chenango, 
and  other  onoe  popular  varietiei. 


BLACK  HA^V'K  MORO.\N,  JR. 

I  sent  you  a  photographic  likeness  of  my  horse. 
I  would  like  1o  know  if  you  have  received  iL  He 
was  sired  by  the  Black  Hawk  Morgan,  and  he  by 
the  old  Black  Hawk,  the  ffreat  trotter ;  he  by  the 
8herman  Morgan ;  he  by  the  original  Morgan,  and 
he  by  true  Britton.  The  dam  of  Black  Hawk  Mor- 
gan, Jr.,  was  sired  by  the  Buck  Skin  Morgan,  call- 
ed Cock  of  the  Hock.  She  was  very  compact,  with 
large  muscles,  and  was  twenty- two  years  old  when 
she  foaled  my  colt.  He  is  four  years  old  the  loth 
day  of  this  month,  drew  the  first  premium  in  his 
class  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair  in  1855,  and  also 
a  prize  at  the  U.  S.  Fair  at  Boston,  and  the  first  in 
his  class  at  the  Windsor  County  Fair.  He  weighs 
1060  lbs.,  color  chestnut,  with  a  stripe  in  his  face. 

Ltidlow,  Vt.i  1857.  H.  M.  Peitigrew. 

Hemarks. — ^The  likeness  of  your  horse  came 
safely  to  hand.  We  think  a  good  wood  cut  could 
not  be  made  except  from  a  drawing  from  life,  and 
the  cost  of  one  would  vary  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
dollars,  according  to  size. 


A  LITTLE  BETTER  THAN  THE  BEST. 

A  few  wee':  s  since,  I  called  attention  to  a  fine 
pair  of  Durham  oxen,  raised  in  Shelburn,  Frank- 
lin Co.,  Mass., estimated  to  weigh  4000  lbs.  dressed, 
the  largest  of  which  did  actually  weigh  2054  lbs., 
and  proved  to  be  as  good  as  large ;  I  have  never 
eaten  superior  beef.  My  attention  has  been  again 
called  to  another  pair  of  superior  oxen,  raised  at' 
Deerfield,  in  the  same  county,  which  weighed  alive, 
when  they  left  home,  6000  lbs.  I  saw  them  at  the 
slaughter-house  of  Mr.  George  Prescott,  and  un- 
derstand their  age  to  be  eight  years.  The  citizens 
of  this  vicinity  sliould  be  under  great  obligations 


to  those  enterprising  gentlemen  who  take  so  much 
pains  to  furnish  them  with  good  eatbg.  Judging 
from  the  horns,  and  history  of  these  animals,  I 
should  call  them  JSTatvots;  one  notch  above  the 
matchless  DurhamB,  South  Danvers. 

JlprU,  1857.  _ 

WARTS  ON  CATTLE. 

In  your  paper  of  May  2d,  H.  8.,  of  Palmer,  Mass., 
nqutres  how  he  can  remove  half  a  bushel  of  warts, 
from  an  otherwise  valuable  two  years  old  heifer  ? 
I  never  removed  more  than  about  a  peck  frgm  any 
one  animal,  but  perhaps  the  same  course  of  treat- 
ment would  have  told  on  a  larger  quantity.  Cer- 
tainly, it  made  clean  work  with  all  there  was.  The 
steer  was  at  grass.  I  tied  him  to  a  bar-post,  in  a 
warm,  sunny  place,  and  directed  my  boy  to  wash 
all  his  warts  in  beef  brine ;  soak  them  well,  and  re- 
peat as  often  as  he  gets  dry.  We  followed  it  up 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  boy  was  faithful,  and 
said  ''he  thought  he  had  got  him  well  corned  dovm" 
The  warts  all  disappeared.  R.  P.  Gilbert. 

GUead,  Conn.,  1857. 

IT  PATS  TO  REAR  GOOD  CALVES. 

Mr.  William  Adams,  of  West  Brookfield,  re- 
cently sold  a  pair  of  steers,  thirteen  months  old,  for 
$80.  They  were  weaned  from  the  cows  when  two 
or  three  weeks  old,  and  reared  very  nearly  as  re- 
commended by  Frederick  Holbrook,  Esq.,  ib  the 
last  volume  of  the  Farmer,  The  steers  were  sired 
by  a  bull  owned  by  Mr.  Adams,  which  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  best  bull  of  its  class  in  the  State. 
He  is  grade  Durham,  three  years  old,  and  weighs 
2000  pounds.  Yeoman. 

Brookfieldf  Jpril,  1857. 

TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

When  is  the  suitable  time  for  transplanting  for 
est  trees,  such  as  maple,  spruce,  pine,  larch  and  ce- 
dar P  What  size  should  they  be  wnen  taken  from  the 
woods,  to  set  around  a  dwelling,  for  their  shade 
and  ornament  ?  P.  H.  D. 

Lynnfidd  Centre,  1857.  • 

Remarks. — Any  time  after  the  frost  is  out,  and 
before  the  buds  start  Some  prefer  to  wait  until 
evergreens  begin  to  start  a  little. 

CHEESE   MAKING. 

I  wish  to  know  particularly  about  the  whole  ope- 
ration of  cheese-making,  and  the  best  manner  of 
taking  care  of  cheese  through  the  summer.  I  find 
that  farmers'  wives  are  all  more  or  lesa  troubled 
with  those  small  cheese  flies. 

Southampton,  May.  A  Farmer's  Wife. 

BEARDLESS  BARLEY. 

Where  can  I  get  some  seed  of  the  mammoth 
pumpkin  and  beardless  barley? 

Graflou,  Vt.,  1857.  JOSEPH  C.  Flago. 

-  Remarks. — Nourse  &  Co.,  No.  13  Commercial. 
Street,  Boston,  will  supply  it,  if  it  can  be  found  in  any 
civilized  part  of  the  world  where  ships  and  men  go. 
We  were  once  in  the  habit  of  raising  it,  and  found 
it  a  profitable  crop. 
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THE  BORER— PRUNING. 

Please  to  inform  me  of  some  method  of  preTent- 
ing  the  apple  borer  from  attackiog  our  apple  trees ; 
can  there  not  be  some  wash  or  mixture  of  some- 
thing applied  to  the  tree  at  the  proper  season  to 
Frevent  the  eggs  deposited  there  from  hatching  ? 
have  tried  whale  oil  soap  suds,  but  with  little  ef- 
fect for  this  purpose.  Whole  orchards  are  being 
destroyed  here,  anil  also  throughout  the  State  to  a 
great  desree.  I  think  trees  once  attacked  are  ru- 
ined; unless  we  can  keen  them  atoay  from  the 
trees,  we  may  give  up  raising  apples. 

I  would  also  say  one  word  about  pruning  peach 
and  other  fruit  trees;  which  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  this  work  ?  Subscriber. 

J^ew  Haveitj  Ct,,  1857. 

REMARKS.^Keep  the  trees  perfectly  healthy  and 
growing  slowly ;  that  is,  naturally ;  not  forced  by 
too  much  manure  and  too  high  cultivation.  Exam- 
ine them  frequently,  and  you  will  soon  learn  where 
the  borer  has  made  a  lodgment — ^then  extract  him 
with  a  wire. 

From  the  lOtlTto  the  20th  of  June  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  apple  and  peach  trees ;  the  next  best 
time  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  au- 
tumn. March  and  April,  the  time  when  this  work 
is  usually  done,  are  the  most  unseasonable  months 
in  the  year.  

•      CURRANT  BUSHES. 

Please  inform  Ine  what  is  the  best  remedy  for  re- 
moving and  keeping  ^^ms  from  currant  bushes; 
also  the  best  method  ^f  cultivating  this  fruit,  and 
oblige,  -    '  A  Subscriber. 

Miiford,  Mass.;'  1857. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  tell  you  what  will  keep 
borers  from  currant  bushes,  having  never  found  a 
remedy.  Keep  them  in  a  soil,  such  as  would  bring 
a  good  crop  of  com,  and  cultivate  carefully.  Set  a 
few  cuttings  each  year,  and  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty ill  keeping  a  supply. 

prices  in  ILLINOIS. 

Potatoes  are  selling  at  $1,25  per  bu. ;  lard  18  cts. 
per  lb. ;  pork  15  cts. ;  com,  50  cts.  per  bu. ;  oats, 
50  cts. ;  wheat,  $1,25 ;  butter,  25  cts,;  cheese  14 
cts.  at  retail  The  prices  are  almost  double  what 
they  fever  were  before  in  this  place,  I  am  told. 

Syrctcuse,  lU.,  May,  1857.      J.  H.  Roberts. 

NORTHERN  CLOVER  AND  SOUTHERN  CLOVER. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  Southem  clover  seed  are 
sold  to  the  farmers  yearly,  for  Northern  seed,  re 
suiting  not  only  in  a  great  loss  to  them  by  paying 
the  difiference  in  price,  but  a  much  greater  loss  in 
quantity  of  grass,  seed,  &c.  Cannot  the  scientific 
readers  of  your  valuable  paper  set  their  irgenuity 
to  work  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  for  a  difference 
to  be  found,  so  that  the  trade  may  know,  as  well  as 
the  farmers,  for  a  certainty,  what  kinds  they  are 
purchasing  ?  Who  will  give  the  important  infor- 
mation so  that  the  farmer  may  not  depend  upon 
the  trader,  or  vice  versa.  No  farmer  now  knows, 
till  his  grass  matures,  whether  he  has  sown  the  one 


kind  or  the  other.  Selling  Southem  seed  for 
Northern  seed  is  more  disastrous  in  the  sequel  than 
theffc.  Who  will  move  in  this  matter  to  set  the 
public  on  their  guard,  and  prevent  so  great  an  im- 
position P  Charles  S.  Weld. 
Olamofi,Me.,May  9, 1857. 

SEED  SOWERS. 

Have  you  any  seed  sowers  for  sowing  carrot 
seeds  ?  If  so,  which  is  the  best  kind,  and  what  the 
price  P  £.  Morse. 

BetM,  n.,  Mvy  12, 1857. 

Remarks. — ^There  are  several  seed  sowers  now 
in  use,  costing  from  $3  to  $15  each.  Nourse,  Map 
son  &  Co.  have  just  placed  one  on  sale,  invented 
by  Mr.  Aaeon  Howe,  of  Groton,  which  is  the  most 
simple.  

cabbages  AMD  TURNIPS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  cause  and  remedy  of  cab- 
bages and  turnips  growing  stump-rooted  P  I  have 
been  much  trouoled  the  past  year  with  this  disease 
in  turnips,  and  wish  to  prevent  it  this  season. 

6th  Mo,,  nth,  1857.     A  Subscriber's  Son. 

A  LARGE  CALF. 

I  have  a  bull,  half  Durham  and  half  native,  one 
year  old  the  13th  inst,  that  never  sucked  a  drop 
of  milk  from  a  cow  nor  eat  one  bushel  of  grain, 
that  weighed,  without  being  stuffed  on  the  day  he 
was  weighed,  810  lbs.    Yours,        A.  NiGHOLS. 

Bradford,  Mass.,  May  18,  1857. 

A  BIO  CALF. 

I  have  a  Durham  bull  calf  a  little  over  a  year  old 
now,  which,  when  he  was  10  months  old,  weighed 
1128  lbs.  So  little  Vermont  stands  a  liUU  ahead, 
as  vet.  Osgood  Evans. 

Middlesex,  VU  

CORRECTION. 

The  Palmer  chum  is  manufactured  at  Danhy, 
Vt,  instead  of  Danbury,  Vt 
Danby,  Vt  Leonard  Palmer. 


.  For  Vie  New  England  Farmer. 

A  HOESE  POWEB. 

A  subscriber  suggests  the  use  of  a  one-horse  pow- 
er for  cutting  hay,  straw,  &o.  I  have  used  one  for 
several  years  with  the  best  of  success.  I  use  **£m- 
ery's  Horse  Power,"  and  Daniels  and  Raymond's 
Hay  Cutter,  $50  size,  made  in  Woodstock,  Vermont. 
It  IS  necessary  to  have  the  driving  pulley  of  the 
horse  power  6  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
one  fumished  by  them  for  other  purposes,  in  order 
to  give  sufficient  speed  to  the  cutter.  The  horse 
power  must  be  elevated  to  about  the  same  height 
as  in  threshing,  and  the  horse  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  drive  the  machine  more  than  15  minutes 
without  stopping ;  a  rest  of  five  minutes  is  sufficient 
after  the  horse  is  accustomed  to  the  work;  the 
power  and  cutter  must  be  kept  well  oiled,  and  the 
cutter  sharp. 

I  cut  up  all  my  com  at  the  ground,  and  feed  out 
all  the  stalks  after  cutting  them  with  this  machine; 
mix  tliem  with  an  equa}  quantity  of  cut  hay,  wet 
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them,  and  mix  in  bran  meal,  &c.  Cattle  eat  them 
very  well  indeed.    Horses  are  not  food  of  them. 

I  can  cut  about  one  ton  in  an  hour,  though  I  do 
not  usually  cut  so  fast.  I  cut  up  enough  at  once 
to  last  several  days.  A  table  six  or  eight  feet  long 
should  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  cutter  to  as- 
sist in  getting  the  ha^  spread  for  the  cutter.  Be- 
fore I  commence  haying  I  cut  up  hay  enough  to  last 
our  horses  until  October.  Hay  will  not  dry  much 
after  being  cut  up,  it  lies  so  much  more  compact 
than  before  it  is  cut.  I  think  this  arrangement  for 
cutting  hay,  stalks,  &c.,  is  worth  to  me  the  cost  of 
the  horse  power  and  the  cutter  every  year. 

MiddUfidd^  CL,  May,  1857.     Dayid  Lyhan. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FIOWIHO  THE  DEEP. 

Steamship  KHxmsoNisi,  ax  8ia,  ) 
Mat  8, 1867.  ) 


Mt  Fbiend  Bbown  : — ^This  is  a  kind  of  steam 
plowing  that  may  not  especially  concern  agriculture, 
but  there  is  so  much  that  comes  under  my  notice 
daily  on  board  ship,  in  this  my  first  voyage,  which 
may  interest  our  readers,  who  have  not  been  far 
from  land,  that  I  will  attempt,  though  the  ship  is 
rolling,  and  I  have  no  place  more  private  for  writ- 
ing than  the  common  cabin,  to  let  them  see  a  little 
of  '*a  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  without  the  trouble 
of  leaving  their  homes.  The  Khersonese  is  an  iron 
steamship  of  twenty-three  hundred  tons,  propelled 
both  by  a  full  suit  of  sails  like  a  common  ship, 
and  a  screw  which  works  under  water  at  her  stem 
by  steam.  I  embarked  at  Portland  for  Liver- 
er^ool  on  the  2d  instant  By  the  kindness  of  the 
captain  I  found  my  accommodations  as  good  as  the 
ship  can  afford,  and  as  good  as  those  of  the  best 
class  of  steamships,  and  in  anything  I  may  cay  not 
'complimentary  to  ship  life,  it  may  be  in  the  outset 
understood,  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  both 
the  ship  and  her  officers.  There  is,  however,  so 
wide  a  difierence  between  the  comforts  of  home  on 
the  commonest  homestead  in  New  England,  and 
the  best  steamship  that  ever  floated,  that  our  far- 
mers and  their  boys  may  all  of  them  derive  from 
a  glimpse  at  sea  life,  a  lesson  of  contentment  with 
their  lot  on  the  land. 

Such  suggestive  remarks  and  circumstances  as 
meet  you  at  every  turn,  on  your  stepping  on  board 
the  ship !  "We  have  assigned  you  the  dryest  state- 
room in  the  ship,"  blandly  remarked  the  steward, 
as  he  triumphantly  introduced  me  to  my  spacious 
ipartmeut,  of  about  seven  feet  by  six,  which  was  to 
oe  my  bed-room  and  dressing-room  for  the  voyage ; 
"you  will  be  perfectly  dry  unless  the  sea  is  very 
rough."  There  was  one  blessing  in  disguise,  surely, 
that  I  should  not  probably  be  drowned  in  my  berth 
like  a  rat  in  a  box  trap,  so  long  as  the  weather  is 
good !  I  walk  upon  deck.  Seven  fine  boats  are 
hung  suspended  over  the  ship's  side,  with  casks  of 
water  always  stowed,  ready  to  be  lowered  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  in  ease  o(  a  shipwreck  or  a  fire. 


enough  to  carry  all  the  passengers  till  they  starve  to 
death  or  are  picked  up— comforting  thought !  Let  us 
descend  to  the  cabin.  There  in  the  passage,  is  a  sort 
of  stand  on  which  are  himg  six  regulation  muskets, 
six  large  pistols  and  six  rusty  sabres,  ready  to  be 
used,  it  is  presumed,  in  case  of  mutiny  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  by  us  passengers  in  self-defence— de- 
lightful suggestion  of  safety ! 

In  the  cabin,  the  tables  are  all  screwed  to  the 
floor,  hanging  shelves,  full  of  glass  and  china,  swing 
from  hooks  like  pendulums,  to  keep  their  equilib- 
rium while  the  ship  rolls  in  a  rough  sea.  Then  on 
the  dining  tables  are  racks,  as  they  are  called, 
wooden  frames  about  two  inches  high,  within  which 
the  plates  are  set  to  prevent  their  sliding  off  the 
table  or  out  of  your  reach ;  without  which,  as  every 
day's  experience  shows,  one  would  be  more  likely 
to  receive  his  soup  into  his  waistcoat  pockets  than 
into  his  moutli ;  so  that  coming  up  to  the  rack  for 
our  fodder  is  no  figure  of  speech. 

And  here  is  the  ship's  physician,  a  prominent 
personage  always,  both  in  the  ship's  advertisements 
and  on  board,  suggestive  of  the  great  probability 
that  ere  many  hours  you  will  feel,  through  sea-sick- 
ness, under  great  obligations  to  any  kind  friend  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  drop  you  quietly  overboard. 
Not  disheartened  by  all  these  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  our  comfort  and  safety,  we  s^t  guly  forth 
from  Portland  at  about  four  P.  IS.,  the  cheers  of 
hundreds  on  the  wharf  answering  our  parting  gun. 

We  went  on  quietly  till  night  Nearly  every 
passenger  who  had  not  before  been  to  sea  was 
down  with  sea-sickness  before  dark.  I  alone  es^ 
caped,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  have  had 
no  experience  of  that  disheartening  illness,  but 
have  taken  the  rollings  and  thumpings  which  have 
been  liberally  dispensed  to  us,  thus  far,  with  a  clear 
head  and  good  appetite.  I  should  like  to  read  some 
minute  description  of  the  process  of  getting  into 
his  berth,  by  a  landsman  first  on  board  ship.  Im- 
agine a  shelf  raised  some  twenty  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  another 
shelf  two  feet  above  it  On  this  shelf  is  your  bed» 
and  this  space  is  partly  closed  by  a  strip  six  inches 
deep  along  the  front,  to  keep  you  from  rolling  ont 
Into  this  box,  which  bears  an  ominous  resemblance 
in  size  and  shape  to  a  coffin,  one  is  expected  to 
deposite  himself  for  the  night  If  you  attempt  it 
feet  foremost,  you  certainly  come  out  at  the  same 
hole  you  went  in  at.  But  I  will  not  pursue  the 
subject  Lieut  Maury  ought  to  publish  in  hia 
next  "Sailing  Directions"  some  suggestions  on  this 
point,  for  the  benefit  of  fresh-water  sailors.  After 
all,  however,  I  find  my  slumbers  about  as  regular 
here  as  on  shore.  The  very  oddity  of  creeping  in- 
to such  a  hole  and  calling  it  a  bed,  puts  one  into 
good  humor,  and  prepares  him  for  pleasant 
dreams. 

The  worst  enemy  we  have  found  to  contend 
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with  has  been  a  thi2k  fog;,  which  has  been  close 
aroand  us  most  of  the  time  since  we  set  sail,  jind 
which  more  than  once  ah*eady  has  led  our  good 
ship  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Up  to  this  day, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  opportunity  to  take  an 
observation  at  noon  to  ascertain  our  position. — 
Dense  fogs  have  covered  us  continually,  so  that  a 
sail  could  not  be  discovered  the  length  of  the  ship 
ahead,  and  the  first  intimation  of  an  iceberg  we 
were  likely  to  have  would  be  the  striking  of  our 
skip  upon  it.  There  is,  to  make  matters  worse,  a 
etrong,  though  irregular  current,  setting  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  across  the  mouth  of  which  our  route 
lay,  so  uncertain  as  to  carry  a  vessel  often  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  off  her  course.  With  no  sun  by  day, 
nor  moon  or  stars  by  night,  we  ran  on  by  the  chart 
and  compass  merely,  when  suddenly,  on  our  second 
day  out,  the  cry  of  ''land  ahead  V*  was  shouted  from 
&il  parts  of  the  ship ;  we  were  running  at  about 
13  miles  an  hour,  with  all  sails  set,  and  under 
full  steam,  no  one  supposing  land  to  be  with- 
in many  miles.  The  engiae  was  reversed,  every 
sail  instantly  fbrled,  and  we  stopped  just  near 
enough  to  distinctly  see  the  breakers  close  ahead 
through  the  mist.  It  was  plaia  that  we  had  been 
drifted  far  inland  from  our  course,  and  the  ship 
was  kept  under  less  sail  for  several  hours,  when  we 
hoped  we  had  escaped  from  the  land  into  open 
aea.  Everybody  was  quiet,  some  upon  deck  and 
some  in  the  cabin. 

It  was  befdire  we  reached  Halifiiz,  and  I  was  writ- 
ing below,  when  the  ship  received  a  heavy  thump 
on  her  bottom,  which  started  us  all  from  our  seats. 
Running  upon  deck  I  found  considerable  excite- 
ment. The  officers  declared  she  could  not  have 
struck,  but  it  was  evident  something  had  happened 
that  was  not  quite  agreeable.  The  sails  were  all 
furled,  the  engine  stopped,  llie  order  was  ''heave 
the  lead."  The  first  report  vras  5i  fathoms,  (33 
feet)  at  her  bows.  The  ship  draws  19  feet  and 
would  strike  in  24  feet  with  the  motion  of  the 
waves.  "Four  and  a  half  on  the  starboard,"  was  the 
next  report  Then  we  knew  we  had  struck,  and  as 
no  one  knew  whether  to  put  the  ship  back  or  for- 
ward, and  she  could  not  be  kept  still  in  the  heaving 
sea,  our  anxiety  became  intense.  The  first  officer 
was  ordered  to  lower  a  boat,  and  pull  off  to  make 
soundings.  Quicker  almost  than  thought,  the  offi- 
cer and  four  men  pulled  off  with  their  lead  and 
line.  ''Two  and  a  half,  (fifteen  feet)  at  the  bow," 
came  the  report  $  "quarter  less  four,  (twenty-two 
feet)  at  the  starboard."  In  a  moment,  the  ponder- 
ous iron  ship  struck  heavily  again.  She  rolled  on 
her  side  for  an  instant,  so  that  we  held  to  the  rail 
to  keep  our  foothold — then  grated  and  thumped 
again  and  righted.  "She's  fast  on  the  rocks," 
shouted  the  passengers.  "All  right,"  cried  the 
captain,  "she  is  off  again."  The  boat  returned  7^ 
fiithoms,  the  ship  was  kept  carefully  after  the  boat^ 


and  cautiously  we  crept  off  the  shoals,  and  in  an 
hour  were  in  deeper  water. 

For  two  days  and  nights  more,  enveloped  in  fog, 
sounding  the  steam  whistle  every  five  minutes  and 
heaving  the  lead  every  half  hour,  we  slowly  wended 
our  way  towards  Halifax.  On  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  the  fog  lifted  a  little  for  a  time,  and  we  spoke 
the  brig  Africa,  from  Jamaica  to  Halifax.  The 
captain  supposed  we  were  thirty  miles  from  Hali- 
fax. We  went  on  under  full  steam,  but  with  no 
sail.  The  fog  shut  in  again  thick  as  ever.  Most 
of  the  passengers  were  on  deck,  when  suddenly 
at  about  Hi  o'clock,  A.  M.,  there  was  a  cry, 
"Breakers  ahead" — ^"breakers  under  her  bow" — 
"stop  her — stop  her,"  was  shrieked  from  all  quar- 
ters. I  stood  on  the  stem,  and  glancing  to  the  lee- 
ward, a  sight  met  my  eyes  that  will  remain  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  so  long  as  life  endures.  Not 
twice  the  length  of  the  ship  distant,  all  alongside, 
the  breakers,  white  as  wreaths  of  snow,  were  dash- 
ing over  black  rocks,  which  stretched  m  a  continu- 
ous though  unevdh  wall,  dlear  round  the  bows  of 
the  ship.  On  the  noble  ship  was  rushing  into  the 
crescent  of  the  breakers. 

"Back  the  engine !"  shouted  the  captain,  "she 
will  come  out  all  right."  For  a  moment,  as  the  en- 
gine turned  back  the  wheel,  the  good  ship  trembled 
to  her  centre.  She  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  to 
yield  to  the  wind  which  pressed  her  sideways  on 
to  the  rocks,  or  to  the  backward  struggle  of  the 
steam  giant.  Slowly  she  swung  and  drifted  shore- 
ward. I  had  time  to  say  to  a  fellow-passenger  at 
my  side,  "she  must  go  this  time,"  and  to  hear  his 
reply,  "No,  she  is  moving  back,"  when  she  struck 
her  bows  upon  the  rock.  One  of  the  spars 
came  rattUng  down  upon  the  smoke  pipe.  There 
was  hardly  time  for  hope  or  fear.  Whether  we 
were  on  shore  or  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  of  course  we 
knew  not  The  ship,  at  least,  seemed  doomed  to 
destruction.  Glancing  forward,  I  beheld  her  bow- 
sprit fairly  reaching  over  the  visible  rock.  But  her 
iron  bottom  of  plates  riveted  firmly  together,  did 
not  catch  upon  the  stone.  Almost  with  a  bound, 
she  recoiled  from  the  shock,  and  the  distance  slowly 
widened  from  the  shore ;  carefully  she  was  backed 
into  deep  water.  Her  wells  were  sounded  and  no 
water  found.  Our  signal  guns  were  fired,  and  soon 
an  answering  gun  was  heard,  and  a  pilot  came  on 
board.  The  sun  came  shining  through  the  fog, 
and  in  a  few  hours  we  were  quietly  sailing  into  the 
harbor  of  Halifax,  having  been  four  full  days  in 
making  a  passage  which  the  same  ship  has  usually 
made  in  thirty-six  hours.  I  close  this  letter  on  the 
9tb,  in  a  bright  clear  day,  with  a  fair  wind,  hoping 
to  make  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  this  evening. 
Your  friend,       Henbt  F.  French. 


Bones  as  Manure. — When  bone-dust,  such  as 
is  commonly  employed  as  manure,  is  left  for  some 
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time  in  contact  with  water,  and  the  latter  is  filtered 
away,  it  ts  found  to  contain  appreciable  quantities  of 
the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  when  the  water  is  freed  from 
carbonic  acid  by  long  boiling.  By  filtering  water 
for  months  through  the  same  mass  of  bone-dust, 
it  was  found  constantly  to  contain  these  earthy 
phosphates,  and  their  quantity  even  appeared  to 
mcrease  in  proportion  as  the  organic  matter  of  the 
bones  became  putrid  in  consequence  of  its  long  con- 
tact with  water  and  air,  and  the  water  flowing  off 
became  turbid  and  offensiTC.  This  fact  seems  to 
have  some  practical  yalue  in  agriculture,  as  it 
shows  that,  without  any  artificial  preparation,  the 
earthy  phof^phates  may  be  extractea  from  the  bone's 
and  introduced  into  the  soil  in  a  state  of  «iolution, 
perhaps  exactly  in  the  quantity  necessary  for  their 
appointed  functions,  and  that  in  the  employment 
of  bone-dust  as  manure,  all  the  preparation  neces- 
sary, is  perhaps  to  lay  it  in  heaps  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  keep  it  constantly  moist — Prof.  Wholtr, 
in  Liebig'g  "Annalen,*'  1856. 


HOME  INDUSTRT. 


Mrs.  S^  of  Mansfield,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
in  six  months  from  the  first  of  March,  earned  $85 
by  making  straw  bonnets,  and  received  the  cash ; 
and  besides  this,  she  took  care  of  her  family  of 
young  children,  doing  the  cooking,  washing,  milking 
two  cows,  making  the  butter  for  family  use,  taking 
care  of  a  hog,  the  chickens,  &c.,  all  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  whose  business  required  his 
temporary  residence  in  another  State. 

Another  instance  of  a  wife  not  many  miles  from 
Boston,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  to  fulfil 
a  railroad  contract,  who  by  her  skill  and  industry 
paid  all  the  bills  of  the  family  expenses,  and  had  a 
surplus  to  add  to  his  lucrative  gains  on  the  contract 

By  palm-leaf  braidinff,  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
another  wife  supported  the  family,  besides  doing 
the  housework,  leaving  the  whole  earnings  of  her 
husband's  labor  to  go  toward  paying  for  their  farm, 
for  which  they  were  in  debt. 

And  another  still,  with  the  assistance  of  a  ^rl 
about  18,  did  the  cooking,  washing  and  mending 
for  a  dozen  or  more  laborers,  and  took  care  of  the 
milk  of  30  cows. 

Similar  instances  of  by-gone  days,  of  not  very 
ancient  times,  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  to  show 
that  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  were  patterns 
of  industry,  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  present  age.  But  fashions  and 
customs  change.  Then  it  was  respectable  to  be  skil- 
ful in  all  the  domestic  arts.  Now  it  is  boast-worthy 
to  be  ignorant  of  all  these  things.  Then  the  cloth 
of  which  much  of  the  domestic  apparel  was  made, 
was  the  product  of  the  hand-loom.  The  flax  and 
the  wool  were  the  product  of  the  farm,  and  the 
cloth  of  domestic  industry.  Now  there  are  wives 
and  daughters  who  do  not  know  how  to  make  a 
shirt  for  a  husband  or  a  brother.  Then  a  divorce 
case  was  scarcely  heard  of.  At  a  recent  Court  in 
Worcester  county,  says  the  Worcester  Transcript^ 
forty-two  bills  for  divorce  were  on  the  calendar. 

Times  and  customs,  it  will  be  observed,  have  ma- 
terially changed,  whether  for  the  better  or  worse 
let  the  reader  judge.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain ;  our  grandmothers  could  make  better  bread 
of  corn  and  rye  than  their  granddaughters,  with 


the  aid  of  an  Irish  domestic,  can  of  good  Genesee 
wheat  This  ought  not  so  to  be,  but  sour,  pelleted, 
saleratus-scented,  stained  stuff  called  bread,  demon- 
strates that  however  skilfully  the  wife  may  thumb 
the  piano-forte,  she  never  did  learn  t^<>art  of  bread- 
making,  nor  of  good  housewifery. — JJoston  TVafi'- 
8cnpt» 

For  tke  New  XngUtnd  Farmer, 

ITEMS  nr  AORICULTURE,  &o. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Allinson,  of  New  Jersey,  sets  the  smail  tubers 
under  glass,  early ;  after  sprouting,  places  bat  one 
plant  in  a  hill  made  flat  or  saucer  form ;  after  they 
begin  to  run,  place  drift  sand  around  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  retain  heat.  The  urine  of  the  cow 
contains  the  14  ingredients  found  in  the  sweet  po- 
tato, while  the  dung,  according  to  Leibeg,  contains 
but  5  of  these. 

ntlSH  POTATOES. 

Knight,  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  says 
that  by  taking  off  the  flowers  of  this  root  fis  soon  as 
they  appear,  the  crop  of  the  tubers  or  roots  will  be 
increased  one-quarter. 

GRAPES. 

The  roots  of  the  vine  will  follow  manure  deeply 
buried,  and  are  thereby  retarded  in  their  sprmg 

frowth.  Underbill,  an  extensive  grower  of  the  Isa- 
ella  grape  at  Croton  Point,  buries  his  street  manure 
very  deep ;  thus  the  full  stimulus  of  heat  does  not 
reach  their  roots  until  late  in  the  season,  and  thus 
the  energies  of  the  vine  are  not  directed  to  the 
making  of  wood,  but  fruit  The  first  pushing  of  the 
vine  being  independent  of  the  roots. 

SALT  AND  LIME.      « 

Pell,  the  extensive  grower  of  apples  in  New  York, 
says  that  he  has  found  a  composition  of  one  part 
salt  and  two  of  shell  lime  a  capital  manure  for  al- 
most every  crop  of  fruit,  grain  or  vegetables. 

PLUM  WAET8,  &C. 

The  human  stomach  accommodates  itself  to  vari- 
ous articles  of  food ;  a  Oreenlander  would  not  starve 
if  shut  up  to  train  oil  alone ;  but  plants  are  not  so 
accommodating,  they  are  more  restrictive.  The 
peach  tree,  plum,  &c.,  need  the  right  elements  in 
the  soil  for  their  perfect  growth.  It  is  likely  that 
the  excrescence  upon  the  plum,  the  bitter  rot  in  the 
apple,  and  the  cracking  of  the  fruit  of  the  pear,  re- 
sult from  the  lack,  or  the  exhausting  of  some  con- 
sistent elements  of  food  essential  to  healthful  growth 
and  perfect  development. 

SULPHATE  OF  IKON. 

Oris's  method  to  restore  vigor  to  sickly  plants  is 
to  take  3  to  4  drams  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green 
copperas)  to  a  quart  of  water,  to  water  roots,  |  of 
a  dram  for  showering  the  leaves ;  with  1  ounce  of 
copperas  we  prepare  16  quarts  of  the  solution  for 
application  to  the  leaves.  The  French  physicians 
have  fised  iron  as  a  remedy  for  chlorosis  in  man. 
Scoria  or  blacksmith's  cinders  have  been  uj^ed 
around  the  pear  tree  with  marked  success.  Proba- 
bly the  eflect  of  hanging  old  horse  shoes  upon  the 
limbs  of  trees  for  the  prevention  of  insects,  nas  re- 
faulted  from  the  eiadual  mingling  of  the  oxide  of 
iron  with  the  soil  at  the  roots. 

GUANO. 

A  heaped  ta'ble-spoun  full  of  Peruvian  to  one  gal- 
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Ion  of  soft  water  for  pot  plants  in  SLf^romnfr  state. 
A  barrel  of  yellow  loam,  i  bushel  of  broken  char- 
coal, i  peck  of  guano,  is  a  fine  compost  for  pots  or 
garden  yegetables. 

MELON. 

Chnsliana  melon.  This  fine  early  yellow  fleshed 
cantelopCj  Downing  thinks  was  produced  from  a 
oross  or  the  citron  and  netted  varieties ;  it  is  earlier 
than  the  green  flesh  sorts. 

ASHES,  &C. 

Wood  ashes  and  peat  well  incorporated,  is,  we 
believe,  as  fine  a  compost  for  fruit  trees  generally 
as  we  can  well  obtain. 

SUGAR  WATER. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  said  that  different  plants  and 
grapes  grow  much  more  luxuriaiftly  when  watered 
with  solutions  of  sugar,  than  with  common  water, 
the  t«iro  liquids  diffenng  in  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  carbon  in  the  former,  and  its  absence  in  the  lat- 
ter. 

QUINCE. 

It  is  a  delusion  that  these  trees  want  a  damp  and 
shady  position,  and  that  they  do  not  require  manure 
ing.  They  should  be  placed  in  good  loam,  and  the 
earth  to  be  loosened  aeeply  by  the  subsoil  plow,  or 
trenched  by  double  spading,  and  well  manured  with 
a  good  compost  in  the  drills.  Shorten  in  the  branch- 
es (i  of  last  veaT's  growth,)  give  the  roots  a  good 
drenching  with  water  in  setting,  leave  the  soil 
around  the  stem,  concave,  place  them  10  feet  apart, 
and  the  rows  1*^  feet;  prune  just  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  or  early  in  March;  fork  in,  late  in  the  fall, 
3  or  4  shovelfulls  of  manure ;  after  digging  and 
loosening  the  soil  in  the  spring,  then  give  the.whole 
a  broadcast  of  salt 

LEAF  MANURE. 

The  best  manure,  says  Liebeg, (Flumus)  for  any 
plant  is  the  decomposed  leaves  ana  substance  of  its 
own  species;  hence  when  the  small  onions,  or  scul- 
lions as  they  are  called,  are  left  upon  the  bed,  and 
tamed  under  the  soil,  they  greatly  benefit  the  suc- 
ceeding crop.  Leaf  manure  is  not,  according  to 
him,,  an  entirely  vegetable  substance,  but  rather 
mineral  vegetable,  as  they  contain  large  quantities  of 
earthy  matter.  An  annual  dressing  of  ^aU  in  mod- 
erate quantities,  sown  broadcast  over  the  whole  gar^ 
den  eariu  in  sprine,  is  beneficial,  destroying  the 
germs  of  insects  and  acting  on  the  foliage  of  plants, 
retaining  moisture,  &c  Ten  bushels  to  tne  acre  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  value  of  products  in  agriculture  in  the  U. 
States  in  1847  was  $700,000,000. 

33.076  pertoiui  emplojed  In  internal  n«Tlg»Uoii. 

66  021       **  '*       on  the  ocean. 

6S.2'>5       **  **        in  the  learned  professionfl. 

119.5  7        "  **         "        eommeroial. 

791.749       *'  "        "         manufactures. 

While  in  agriculture,  the  value  of  its  products  in 
1847  was  $700,000,000. 

LIME. 

A  farmer  commences  with  the  use  of  lime  on  his 
soil ;  the  first  season  he  sees  an  improvement ;  he 
continues  its  u^e  for  some  two  or  three  years,  and 
finds  t)ut  little  if  any  perceptible  change  in  his  crops ; 
he  now  cries  htunbugf  this  use  of  lime.  Now  the 
truth  in,  that  in  his  first  application,  the  land  was 
rather  deficient  in  lime  only;  but  in  not  using  oth- 
er manure  in  connection,  other  substances  in  the 


soil  were  exhausted ;  potash  or  soda  was  now  want^ 
ed,  and  hence  the  constant  use  of  lime  only  for  a 
series  of  years  will  injure  and  deteriorate  the  soil. 

WILD  GRAPES. 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  the  farmer, 
whether  the  native  grape,  if  removed  to  our  gardens 
and  subjected  to  good  culture,  would  not  improve 
in  the  character  of  its  firult,  and  become  less  austere 
or  foxy.  This  method  was  adopted  some  years  since 
by  Professor  Gimbrede,  of  West  Point,  who  collect- 
ed every  known  variety  from  the  woods,  manured 
and  pruned  them  with  great  care,  in  the  hopes  of 
changing  or  ameliorating  their  character ;   the  ex- 

{>eriment  was  a  failure,  although  the  fruit  was  great- 
y  increased  in  size,  some  berries  being  larger  than 
the  Black  Hamburg,  yet  the  flavor  and  rough  state 
of  the  fruit  remained  the  same. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Iyes. 


''BOBIN'S  COME." 

From  the  elm-trea*a  topmost  bongb, 
Hark !  the  robin's  early  song, 

Telling,  one  and  all,  that  now 
Merry  sprlng-Ume  bastes  along; 

Woleome  tidings  thoa  dost  briog> 

Little  harbinger  of  spring ! 
Robin's  come. 

Of  the  winter  we  are  weary. 
Weary  of  its  froet  and  snow, 

Longing  for  the  sunshine  cheery, 
And  the  brooklet's  gargling  flow ; 

Gladly  then  we  hear  thee  sing 

The  reveille  of  the  spring. 

Robin's  come. 

Ring  it  oQt  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Through  the  garden's  lonely  bowers 

Till  the  green  leaves  dance  again. 
Till  the  air  is  sweet  with  flowers ; 

Wake  the  cowslip  by  the  rill, 

Wake  the  yellow  dafibdiL 

Robin's  come. 

Then,  as  thou  wert  wont  of  yore. 
Build  thy  nest  and  rear  thy  young 

Close  beside  our  cottage  door, 
In  the  woodbine  leaves  among ; 

Hurt  or  harm  thou  need'st  not  fear, 

NotlSttg  rude  shall  venture  near. 
Robin's  come. 

Swinging  still  o'er  yonder  lane, 

Robin  answers  merrily ; 
Ravished  by  the  sweet  refrain, 

Alice  clasps  her  hands  in  glee. 
Shouting,  from  the  open  door. 
With  her  clear  voice,  o'er  and  o'er, 
"Robin*s  come !" 


Black  Ants. — A  correspondent  asks  the  follow- 
ing question :  "Will  you  please  ask  your  numer- 
ous readers  what  remedy  I  can  adopt  to  destroy 
'black  ants  ?' "  As  one  of  the  numerous  readers  of 
your  paper,  allow  me  to  answer  the  "lady  friend." 

Take  about  a  tablespoonful  of  common  red  lead, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  painter's,  and  mix  it 
with  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  molasses  to  make  a  thin 
paste.  This  will  catch  a  part,  and  disperse  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trespassers. — Journal. 


{^  Prosperity  is  a  blessing  to  the  good,  but  a 
curse  to  the  evil. 
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AH  EXAMPLE  OP  PERSEVEBAHCE. 

The  following  is  a  most  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy instance  of  what  perseyerance  and  indus- 
try, rightly  directed,  are  able  to  effect : 

Among  the  graduating  class  at  the  last  Com- 
'  mencement  at  Williams  College,  was  one  by  the 
name  of  Condit,  from  New  Jersey.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  shoemaker,  married,  and  has  a  family  of 
four  children.  Six  years  ago,  becoming  sensible 
of  the  blessings  of  an  education,  he  commenced 
learning  the  smiple  branches,  such  as  are  taught 
in  our  primary  sonools. .  One  by  one,  he  mastered 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  eCo.,  with  some  oc- 
casional assistance  from  his  fellow-workmen.  At  this 
time  he  determined  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education. 
Without  means,  and  with  a  large  fieimily  depend- 
ing on  him  for  support,  he  commenced  and  learned 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  evenings  after  his  day's 
labor  was  over,  under  the  direction  of  a  friend ;  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  prepared  him- 
self and  entered  the  Sophomore  class  at  Williams 
College. 

He  brought  his  bench,  and  his  tools,  and  his 
books  with  him.  The  students  supplied  him  with 
work ;  the  faculty  assisted  him ;  and  with  the  fund 
for  indigent  students,  and  some  occasional  assist- 
ance from  other  sources,  he  was  enabled  to  go 
through  the  College  course,  and  at  the  same  time, 
support  his  family.  He  graduated  on  his  birth- 
day, aged  thirty-two.  He  stood  high  in  his  class, 
and  received  apart  at  Commencement,  but  declined. 
At  the  fareweU  meeting  of  the  class,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  perseverance,  talents,  and  Christian 
character,  they  presented  him  with  an  elegant  set 
of  silver  spoons,  tea  and  table,  each  handsomely 
engraved  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Mr.  Condit  will  now  enter  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  York,  and  will,  no  doubt,  make  a 
faithful  and  popular  minister. 

What  young  man  in  this  country  will  ever,  after 
such  an  example  as  this,  despair  of  obtaining  an 
education  ? — Springfield  Rtpwliean, 


For  ike  New  Bntfiand  Farmer. 

REPORT  OF  A  SHALL  GARDEN. 

Two  outside  sections,  making  about  half  of  the 
area,  were  dressed  with  horse  manure  and  plowed, 
and  planted  with  potatoes.  The  central  section, 
formed  by  two  terraces  into  two  parallelograms, 
made  level  by  deposit  of  alluvial  soil,  was  spaded 
ground,  manured  with  a  mixture  of  compostea  veg- 
etable and  animal  matter,  and  was  devoted  to  beets, 
onions,  parsnips,  Lima  beans,  Walcherer  cauliflow- 
ers, common  sweet  corn,  and  a  few  hills  of  Mexican 
com,  with  two  rows  of  peas,  one  of  June  potatoes, 
and  thre^  hills  of  squashes.  It  faces  south,  on  a 
side-hill,  and  the  natural  soil  is  gravelly.  The  cau- 
liflowers and  one  row  of  peas — the  Victoria  Impe- 
rial, from  the  Patent  Office — were  started  as  early 
as  the  season  would  admit.  The  cauliflowers  were 
sown  in  a  barrel,  filled  to  near  the  top  with  horse 
manure,  covered  with  a  few  inches  of^  deposit  soil, 
and  afterwards  transplanted  to  hills,  in  ground  lib- 
erally manured.  The  growth  of  all  these  vegeta- 
bles was  rapid  and  promising  through  May  and 
June.  Liauid  manure,  leached  through  a  barrel, 
Wd8  applied  to  the  Mexican  com,  and  Victoria  peas, 
and  the  onions.  But  the  drought  and  intense  neat 
through  July  brought  them  at  length  to  a  stand, 


and  daily  liberal  watering  was  resorted  to  to  save 
them.  Potatoes  suffered  when  in  the  blow,  and  at 
the  time  for  setting  tubers.  The  Mexican  com  bore 
the  drought  the  best ;  the  common  sweet  com  was 
blighted  entirely.  A  copious  rain  on  the  5th  of 
August  set  forward  the  growth  rapidly.  The  first 
pods  of  Victoria  peas  fill^  in  June,  and  were  in  full 
yield  by  the  last  of  the  month.  On  the  16th  of  Ju- 
ly, I  planted  a  few  of  those  first  ripe,  and  some  of 
them  matured  in  October,  notwithstanding  the 
drought.  In  favorable  seasons,  a  second  crop  can 
thus  be  raised,  but  they  are  not  very  prolific 

The  Walcherer  cauliflowers  grew  on,  with  large 
spreading  leaves,  but  slowly,  and  yielded  a  few  well 
developed  flower-heads,  tender  and  delicious  when 

f)roperly  boiled.  But  most  of  the  plants  were  too 
ate  to  flower,  needing  a  longer  summer.  But  for 
the  long  pinching  drought,  the  result  would  have 
been  dmerent. 

The  Mexican  com  is  of  a  very  saccharine  quality, 
and  how  much  symp  might  be  obtained  from  the 
stalk  is  worth  ascertaining.  I  had  eight  hills  firom 
eight  kernels,  planted  two  by  three  feet  apart ;  and 
two  and  three  stalks  grew  firom  every  kernel  but 
one,  each  stalk  bearing  two  and  sometimes  three 
ears  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  and  twelve  rows  on  each.  The  kemeffrom 
which  but  one  stalk  grew,  yielded  the  twelve  rowed 
ear.  The  stalks  are  a  third  taller  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  kmd,  and  demand  a  deep  soil,  richly  ma- 
nured. 

I  cultivated  the  early  London  cabbage, — seed 
firom  the  Patent  Office, — ^which  headed  well,  and 
proves  far  superior  to  the  York  cabbage. 

My  potatoes  yielded  well,  but  grew  in  strange 
shapes;  many  of  them ;  for  the  tubers  first  set,  sent 
out  protuberant  adjuncts,  of  manifold  forml.  This 
I  attribute  to  rapimty  of  growth  after  the  August 
rains,  when  the  tisual  time  for  the  regular  setting 
of  tubers  was  past. 

Fall  planting  of  potatoes  I  agam  find  to  be  a 
failure ;  and  as  a  substitute,  I  have  begun  with  18 
hills  March  1st,  15  hills  April  4th,  22  hills  April 
8th,  and  14  more,  Api^  17tn,on  inverted  turf,  cov- 
ered thick  with  mutch  of  forest  leaves,  needing  a 
layer  of  street  alluvial  besides.  These  now  wait 
the  merciful  visits  of  Pro^dence,  till  this  second 
day's  great  snow-storm  is  over,  and  till 

**Falr  Iris  with  her  braid  the  welkin  dyes, 
Preaage  of  wanner  days  and  flUrer  skies.*' 

ScUishury,  Conn.,  Jipril,  18d7. 


J.  L. 


The  Cbofs. — ^The  accounts  of  the  crops  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  every  week  becoming  more 
&vorable.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  latest  sped- 
mens: 

A  gentleman  who  has  travelled  quite  extensively 
over  the  Westem  States,  vnrites  to  the  Cincinnati 
GazeUe,  that  in  his  judgment,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois and  Kentucky,  there  will  be  a  larger  crop  of 
wheat  harvested  the  coming  harvest  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Kentucky  Hor> 
ticultural  Society  say  that  the  fmit  crop  generally 
will  exceed  the  general  average,  but  that  the  crop 
of  peaches  will  be  light. 

The  Wilmington  Gazette  states  that  at  present, 
in  Delaware,  the  peach  crop  bids  fair  to  be  more 
abundant  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


FEHOBSCOT  FLUK. 


We  give  tMa  week  a  beautiful  repreKDtfttii 
the  Pehobscoi  Pluh,  from  a  specimen  fimiuhed 
na  leit  fell,  by  Mr.  Hemrt  Vandinb,  of  CBmbridge- 
port.  Tbi*  it  a  new  variety,  whicb  Mr.  VaDdine 
haa  fruited  Ibe  past  two  years.  We  caonot  give 
the  origin  of  the  fruit,  aod 
need  for  our  eDgraTiDg,  canaot  apeak  of  ita  merita, 
from  our  own  experience.  Mr.  Vandine  repre- 
eenta  it  ai  among  Uie  best,  and  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Fruit  large,  about  the  tize  of  the  Jefiereon,  ob- 
long, marked  with  a  deep  loture.  Stem  an  inch  in 
length,  slender,  and  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin, 
orange  yellow,  smooth  and  fair,  with  no  blush. 

The  tree  is  a  very  thrifty  grower,  bears  young, 
and  the  specimena  we  have  seen  of  it  have  been 
very  free  flrom  wart  or  blight  of  any  kind.  Our 
summer  and  fall  fruits  perform  so  important  a  part 
both  in  pleasing  the  appetite  and  promoting  health, 


that  any  addition  to  their  number  or  variety  should 
be  welcomed.    We  bespeak  for  the  Fekobscot, 


the  attention  of  coltivaton,  hoping)  from  its  beauty 
and  size,  it  irill  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  plums. 


Imfsottnq  Stock.— Glancing  the  eye  over  the 
abatract  lately  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Boarduf  Agriculture,  OUT  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  report  submitted  to  the  Essex  Society  by  Mr. 
Patbon,  pages  340  to  346.  Ifwe  do  not  mistake, 
more  sound  initnietion,  on  this  pobt,  will  be  found 
in  this  paper,  than  ia  often  met  in  the  ephemeral 
productions  elicited  at  our  shows.  Mr.  P.  is  him- 
self a  thinking  and  observbg  man,  and  be  has  had 
the  good  sense  totak&his  ideas  from  reliable  sour- 
ces. Facia  approved  liy  Bake  well,  Cotting  and 
Pickering,  can  be  relied  on.  These  authorities  are 
to  the  breeder  of  stock,  what  Hale,Blacksttine  and 
Story,  are  to  the  student  of  Constitutional  laws — 
^thing  to  be  depended  on.  A  series  of  reports 
digested  like  this,  on  the  topics  interesting  to  the 
farmer,  aa  usually  brought  together,  with  notea 
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explaoatory,  will  soon  demonstratei  that  however 
useless  may  be  other  State  expenditures,  that  which 
is  applied  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  is 
not  thrown  away. 


Fvr  the  New  Englamd  Farmer. 

BEES. 

I  asked  a  simple  sort  of  a  fellow  to  assist  me  to 
lift  a  new  hive  of  bees  to  the  platform  where  they 
were  to  remain,  and  discovered  that  a  htt  was  to 
him  the  next  thing  to  the  very  m/  ont  to  be 
shunned.  I  went  up  to  the  hive  and  took  right 
hold  of  it ;  the  man  kept  walking  around  the  hive, 
rubbing  his  arms  with  increasing  alarm  and  getting 
farther  and  farther  off  from  me.  "I'd  just  as  lief 
help  ye  as  not,"  he  kept  saying,  "if  the  plaguey  crit- 
ters wouldn*t  sting  like  the" — but  no  matter,  it  was 
in  vain  to  reason,  the  hive  had  to  stay  where  it  was 
for  awhile.  • 

Now  there  are  a  good  many  people,  some  of  your 
excellent  readers,  perhaps,  that  think  bees  are  only 
dangerous  insects,  and  do  them  the  grossest  injus- 
tice by  not  knowing  them  better. 

I  was  favored  a  year  or  two  ago,  with  a  visit  from 
Mr.  L.  L.  Lanffstroth,  then  of  Greenfield,  (is  he 
there  still  ?)  and  obtained  from  him  much  valuable 
information.  You  will  remember  introducing  Mr. 
Langstroth  to  me  in  July.  Mr.  L.  said  that  he  un- 
derstood I  had  purchased  one  of  his  "movable  comb 
hives,"  but,  as  yet,  had  got  no  bees  into  it.  He 
wanted  to  go  home  with  me  and  put  in  a  swarm.  I 
asked  him  how  he  knew  that  my  bees  were  in  a 
condition  to  swarm  that  day  P  Mr.  L.  would  "take 
care  about  that." 

The  bees  in  the  best  hive  were  smoked  a  little  at 
the  commencement  of  operations.  Mr.  Langstroth 
had  a  piece  of  dry,  rotten  wood — maple,  I  believe— 
and  this,  partially  ignited,  furnished  the  necessary 
smoke.  The  bees  did  not  relish  this  much,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  warning  to  prepare  to  quit  the  hive,  so 
they  immediately  filled  themselves  with  honey,  a 
good  store  for  a  sudden  journey.  Bees  filled  with 
honey,  Mr.  L.  said,  were  not  disposed  to  sting,  and 
were  easilv  managed.  This  was  all  new  to  me.  Of 
course,  Mr.  L.  said,  their  Creator  intended  that 
they  should  be  man<iged  in  some  way,  and  when  in 
this  condition,  they  could  be  handled  with  almost 
impunity. 

In  a  minute  or  two  we  took  the  hive  off  a  rod 
and  set  it  down  bottom  upwards.  There  was  the 
comb  all  covered  with  a  mass  of  agitated  bees.  A 
box  was  now  put  over  the  hive — it  was  a  common 
yellow  sQap  box,  with  the  edge  bevelled  with  a  knife 
— and  the  hive  smartly  drummed  with  our  open 
palms  to  frighten  the  bees  out.  I  could  see  bees  going 
up  in  through.  The  new  empty  hive  was  placed  on 
the  ground  near,  with  a  sheet  spread  down  in  front 
Mr.  Langstroth  took  off  the  soap  box  with  a  half 
peck  of  bees,  and  jerked  them  out  of  it  down  upon 
the  cloth  as  unceremoniously  as  you  would  cast  away 
some  bad  potatoes.  I  a«ked  leave  to  run  away.  I 
began  to  fear  for  such  rashness !  We  should  be 
stung  to  death  certainl}!  Mr.  Langstroth  only 
'augnea,  and  said  there  was  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger. He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  where 
the  bees  were  hing  as  helpless,  apparently,  as  if 
their  wings  bad  been  singed !  Mr.  L.  was  armed 
with  a  big  iron  snoon,  and  began  spooning  ovtr  the 
bees  to  show  us  the  queen.  (My  sister  had  ventured 


quite  u'p  to  the  curious  exhibition.)  But  the  queen 
kept  her  long,  slim,  royal  person  out  of  sight,  and 
was  not  found.  Mr.  L.  thought,  however,  that  she 
might  have  gone  into  the  new  hive  towards  which 
the  spoon  was  directing  her  charming  tempered 
subjects.  Pretty  soon  they  were  all  in,  and  the  hive 
was  set  away.  A  decoy  hive  had  been  temporarily 
set  upon  the  stand.  This  was  taken  off,  and  the 
brood  hive  returned  again  to  its  place.  What  would 
the  old  hive  do  for  a  queen  ?  Hatch  out  one  from 
a  royal  cell,  of  which  the  hive  had  several. 

My  man  John  didn't  like  this  new  way  of  swarm- 
ing bees.  He  enjoyed  the  fire  ladders  and  the  hand- 
saw excitement  mucti  better.  So  at  night  when  I 
came  home,  he  was  ready  to  dash  my  expectations 
of  seeing  my  new  hive  of  bees,  with  the  pleasant 
intelligence  that  they  had  all  gone  out !  I  was  sor- 
ry enough.  The  next  morning  I  was  to  meet  Mr. 
Langstroth  again,  and  I  reported  the  poor  luck. 
He  said  he  &ared  that  we  didn't  drum  out  the 
queen ;  but  he  would  ride  up  again  and  carry  a 
queen  which  he  could  take  from  a  hive  which  had 
full  royal  cells.  1  asked  how  be  knew  that  my  bees 
would  be  loyal  to  a  foreign  ^ueen  P  "Oh,"  said  he, 
"in  their  destitution  they  will  gladly  obey  her." 

I  now  saw  him  take  out  the  whole  comb  of  a  hive, 
which  hung  in  regular  sheets  in  the  simple  movable 
frames,  that  are  such  a  f«>ature  of  his  system.  The 
comb  was  covered  with  bees.  Mr.  Langstroth 
looked  over  each  sheet  of  comb,  and  finally  saw  the 
queen  which  he  took  in  his  hand.  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  not  afraid  of  being  stung  by  the  queen.  He 
replied  that  there  was  no  danger.  The  queen  had 
a  very  powerful  sting,  which  was  never  used  except 
tojl^ng  a  rival. 

Mr.Xangstroth  was  kind  enough  to  come  again 
and  drum  out  the  bees  as  before.  The  queen  was 
put  in  and  the  hive  prospered.  This  article  is  too 
long  to  add  more.  w.  d.  b. 

Conconf,  Mass,,  May  19,  1857. 


FcT  the  Ne»  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  DESTB07  CATESPILLABS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you,  (I  hope  in  season 
for  this  week's  paper,)  a  method  cf  destroying  cat- 
erpillars, which  I  have  found  very  efficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  has  the  merit  of  being  very  at- 
tractive to  the  boys,  enabling  them  to  direct  their 
surplus  energy,  which  is  too  often  used  for  mischiev- 
ous purposes,  to  a  valuable  end.  My  method  is  to 
take  the  common  fire  cracker,  which,  as  now  used, 
is  an  annual  source  of  terror  to  all  nervous  persons, 
and  is  the  "great  glory  of  all  the  boyc,"  and  put  it 
in  the  end  of  a  split  stick  or  pole,  light  it  and  al- 
low it  to  explode  beneath  or  in  the  nest  of  the  des- 
tructive vermin.  If  the  nest  is  small,  one  cracker 
is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  if  large,  sev- 
eral may  be  required.  In  this  neighborhood  the 
boys  are  glad  to  have  as  many  crackers  for  this 
purpose  as  the  people  will  furnish  them,  and  so 
honestly  did  they  do  their  work  last  year  that  but 
few  nests  have  made  their  appearance  this  spring. 
This  is  much  better  than  "cutting  down  the  wild 
cherry  in  order  to  prevent  the  infect  from  breed- 
ing," as  I  have  seen  suggested,  the  only  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  drive  them  to  other  more  valu- 
able trees.  R.  U.  P. 

J^ortk  Wohumf  May,  1867. 
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CVRIOXTS  RESEMBLANCES  IN  NATURE. 

Among  the  means  of  protection  which  nature 
has  bestowed  upon  animals,  one  of  the  most  oni- 
yersal  and  curious  is  the  adaptation  of  the  color  of 
the  creature  to  its  haunts.  Throughout  the  animal 
creation,  from  the  elephant  to  the  tiniest  insect,  we 
observe  this  law  in  operation,  with  but  here  and 
there  an  exception.  These  deceptive  resemblances 
between  animate  and  inanimate  nature  must  have 
often  struck  even  the  careless  observer ;  but  there 
are  those,  probably,  who  have  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  law  prevails,  and  who  have  nev- 
er reflected  upon  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  crea- 
tive wisdom  and  goodness. 

Every  one  who  has  a  fruit  tree  or  a  flowering 
shrub  to  look  after,  has  noticed  how  the  color  of 
the  insects  which  infest  it  contribute  to  their  con- 
cealment   As  Dr.  Holmes  happily  expresses  it — 

**When  the  first  larvso  on  the  elm  are  seen, 

Tba  crawling  wretches,  Uke  its  leayes,  are  green ; 

Ere  chill  October  shakes  the  latest  down, 

They,  like  the  foliage,  change  their  tint  to  brown  y 

On  the  blue  flower  a  bluer  flower  yon  spy, 

Ton  stretch  to  plaok  it,  'tis  a  butterfly  ; 

The  flattered  tree-tdads  so  resemble  bark. 

They're  bard  to  find  as  Ethiopa  In  the  dark ; 

The  woodcock,  stiffening  to  fletittoos  mnd. 

Cheats  the  young  sportsman,  thirstittg  for  hla  blood." 

In  the  case  of  the  caterpillar,  the  resemblance 
extends  even  to  the  eggs  from  which  they.proceed, 
the  clusters  of  which  are  covered  with  a  substance 
harmonizing  in  color  so  closely  with  the  twigs  to 
which  they  are  attached,  that  it  often  requires 
sharp  eyes  to  detect  them.  As  long  as  it  remains 
still,  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  a  grasshop- 
per or  young  locust  from  the  herbage  or  leaf  on 
which  it  rests.  Throughout  sandy  districts  varie- 
ties of  insects  are  met  with  of  a  color  similar  to  the 
sand  which  they  inhabit ;  while,  closely  adhering 
to  the  rough  gray  bark  of  forest  trees,  we  observe 
grayish  moths  of  various  patterns,  yet  altogether  so 
resembling  the  bark  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  pass- 
ing observer.  The  noisy  katy-did,  though  often 
heard,  is  seldom  seen,  so  easily  does  its  color  ena- 
ble it  to  conceal  itself  beneath  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  shrubs. 

We  trace  this  same  law  of  resemblance  among 
the  reptile  tribes.  Frogs  even  vary  their  color  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  mud  or  sand  that  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  )K>nds  or  streams  which  they  frequent ; 
and  the  tree-frog,  to  which  Dr.  Holmes  alludes, 
takes  its  specific  name  from  the  color  which  ren- 
ders it  BO  diffic  It  to  see  among  the  leaves  where  it 
adheres,  by  the  cuppin^-glass-Hke  processes  at  the 
end  of  its  toes.  Snakes  usually  resemble  in  color 
the  gras."*,  roots  or  earth  where  thev  make  their 
haunt-:,  and  we  do  not  di-<cover  them  until  they 
glide  awiy,  or  erect  thero^^elves,  or  sound  their 
warning  rattle.  Turtles  and  lizards  enjoy  a  simi- 
lar immunity  from  danger,  and  the  alligator  trans 


forms  itself  into  a  very  good  representation  of  a 
log,  and  -floats  securely  upon  the  water. 

The  same  is  true  of  birds.  ''The  small  birds 
which  freqiient  hedges,"  says  the  Note-Book  of  a  Na- 
turalist, "have  baeks  of  a  greenish  or  brownish  green 
hue,  and  their  bellies  are  generally  whitish,  or  light 
colored,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  sky.  'Thus 
they  become  less  visible  to  the  hawk  or  cat  that 
passes  above  or  below  them.  The  way&rer  across 
the  fields  almost  treads  upon  the  skylark  before  he 
sees  it  rise  warbling  to  hei^en's  gate.  The  gold- 
finch or  thistlefinch  passes  much  of  its  time  among 
flowers,  and  is  vividly  colored  accordingly.  The 
partridge  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  fal- 
low or  stubble  among  which  it  crouches.**  The 
prairie  hen  so  closely  resembles  the  turf  in  which 
it  hides,  that  the  sportsman  can  seldom  detect  it  by 
the  eye,  and  sometimes  actually  treads  upon  the 
game  before  he  discovers  it 

It  is  the  same  with  fish,  especially  those  that  in- 
habit fresh  water.  Says  the  writer  above  quoted : 
"Their  backs,  with  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver 
fishy  are  comparatively  dark ;  and  some  practice  is 
required  before  they  are  satisfactorily  made  out,  as 
they  come  like  shadows,  and  so  depart,  under  the 
eye  of  the  spectator.-  A  little  boy  once  called  out 
to  a  friend  to  'come  and  see,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
brook  was  moyiig  along.'  The  friend  came,  and 
saw  that  a  thick  shoal  of  gudgeons,  roach  and 
dace  was  passing.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  'the  rav- 
enous luce,'  as  old  Izaak  calls  the  pike,  with  its  dark 
green  and  mottled  back  and  sides,  from  the  simi- 
larly-tinted weeds  among  which  that  fresh  water 
shark  lies  on  the  watch,  as  motionless  as  they. 
Even  when  a  tearing  old  trout,  a  six  or  seven 
pounder,  sails  in  hifl  wantonness,  leisurely  up  stream, 
with  his  back  fin  partly  above  the  surface,  on  the 
look  out  for  a  fly,  few,  except  a  well-entered  fisher- 
man, can  tell  what  shndowy  form  it  is  that  ripples 
the  wimpling  water.  But  the  bellies  of  fish  are 
white,  or  nearly  so ;  thus  imitatbg  in  a  degree 
the  color  of  the  sky,  to  deceive  the  otter,  which 
generally  takes  its  prey  from  below,  swimming  un- 
der the  intended  victim.'' 

Among  quadrupeds  we  find  many  similar  exam- 
ples. Every  country  boy  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  distinguish  the  grey  squirrel  from  the  branches 
of  the  hoary  trees  among  which  he  hides.  It  fk 
an  accomplishment  among  sponmen  to  have  a 
good  eye  for  finding  a  hare  sitting.  In  northern 
countries,  the  winter  dress  of  the  hare  is  white,  to 
prevent  destruction  among  the  snows  of  those  in- 
clement regions.  The  polar  bear  also  rejoices  in 
the  snowy  coat,  which  distinguishes,  summer  and 
v^inter,  the  ledges,  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  of  the 
.region  he  inhabits.  "Even  in  the  case  of  the  stu- 
pendous elephant,"  says  an  observing  traveller, 
**the  ashy  color  of  his  hide  so  corresponds  with  the 
general  appearacce  of  the  gray,  thorny  jungles 
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which  he  frequents  throughout  the  day,  that  a  per- 
son unaccustomed  to  hunting  elephants,  standing 
on  a  commanding  situation,  might  look  down  up- 
on a  herd  and  fail  so  detect  their  presence.  And 
further,  in  the  case  of  the  giraffe,  which  is  invaria- 
bly met  with  among  venerable  forests,  where  innu- 
merable blasted  and  weather-beaten  trunks  and 
stems  occur,  I  have  repeatedly  been  in  doubt  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  troop  of  them  until  I  had  re- 
course to  my  spy-glass ;  and  on  referring  the  case 
to  my  savage  attendants,  I  have  known  even  their 
optics  to  fail,  at  one  time  mistaking  these  dilapidat- 
ed trunks  for  camelopards,  and  again  confounding 
real  camelopards  with  these  aged  veterans  of  the 
forest" 

But  nature  has  indulged  in  other  and  more  curi- 
ous resemblances  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
We  have  before  us  a  specimen  of  the  specbnan  /e- 
moratum,  or  ^'walking  sticks,"  an  insect  occasional- 
ly seen  in  this  region,  though  not  common.  We 
found  it  a  year  or  two  since,  on  an  ivy  vine,  which 
it  so  closely  resembled  in  form  and  structure,  as 
well  as  color,  that  we  did  not  suspect  it  to  have  ^ 
separate  life  of  its  own  until  we  accidentally  touched 
it.  This  insect,  though  about  three  inches  long,  is 
not  much  larger  round  than  a  good-sized  knitting- 
needle,  and  its  greenish-brown  color  completes  the 
illusion,  so  that  it  would  require  a  sharp  eye  and 
patient  search  to  detect  it,  when  fastened  among 
the  slender  twigs  of  the  ivy. 

The  '*leaf  insect"  is  a  still  more  curious  freak  of 
nature,  if  the  expression  be  allowable.  The  crea- 
ture resembles  a  leaf  in  color  and  shape,  and  its 
legs  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  dry  twigs.  Even 
the  ramified  veinings  of  the  leaf  are  preserved  on 
its  wings.  One  of  these  insects  was  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  a  year  or 
two  since,  and  it  b  said  that  visitors  usually,  after 
looking  at  the  plant  for  a  minute  or  two,  declared 
they  could  see  no  insect ;  and  even  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them,  they  could  not  rest  satisfied 
until  it  was  made  to  move,  or  was  taken  from  the 
plant  and  suffered  to  crawl  over  the  attendant's 
finger. 

It  should  be  added,  that  nature's  sportive  coun- 
terfeits are  sometimes  found  in  the  vegetable  as 
well  as  the  animal  world.  There  are  plants  which 
lesemble  insects  as  closely  as  any  insect  resembles 
a  plant.  The  orchidaca  furnish  some  curious  ex- 
amples of  this,  the  flowers  of  the  fly  orchis,  the  bee 
orchis,  the  butterfly  orchis,  &c.,  being  readily  mis- 
taken for  the  insects  whose  names  they  bear. 

Yearly  Food  of  One  Man. — From  the  army 
and  navy  diet  scales  of  France  and  England,  which, 
of  course,  are  based  upon  the  recognized  necessities 
of  large  numbers  of  men  in  active  life,  it  is  inferred 
that  aoout  two  and  a  half  pounds  averdupois  of  dry 
food  per  day  are  requirea  for  each  individual ;  of 
this  about  three-fourths  are  vegetable,  and  the  rest 


animaL  At  the  close  of  an  entire  year  the 
amount  is  upwards  of  800  pounds.  Enutaeratinff 
under  the  title  of  water  iJl  tne  various  drinks — co& 
fee,  tea,  alcohol,  wine,  &o. — its  estimated  ouantiiy  is 
about  1600  pounds  per  annum.  That  lor  the  t^ 
received  in  breathing  may  be  taken  at  800  pounds. 
With  these  figures  before  us,  savs  the  Medical 
WMdf  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  case  stands. 
The  food,water  and  air  which  a  man  reonves  amount 
to  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  a  year — ^that 
is,  to  about  a  ton  and  a  half,  or  more  than  twenty 
times  his  own  weight  This  enormous  quantity  may 
well  attract  our  attention  to  the  expenditure  oF 
material  required  for  supporting  Hfe.  A  living  be- 
ing is  the  result  and  representation  of  change  on 
a  prodigious  scale. 


For  the  New  EngUmd  Fmmtr. 

CHIHE8E  nOBTHBBV  8U0AB  CAVE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  does  not  seem  to  be  general- 
ly understood  that  the  Chinese  suffar  cane  is  even 
more  valuable  for  fodder  than  for  the  production  of 
sugar,  as  it  can  be  cut  repeatedlv  for  the  former 
purpose,  and  no  kind  of  provender  is  equally  fat- 
tenmg  for  cattle.  As  the  past  winter  has  been  one 
of  inordinate  length,  it  has  caused  a  great  exhaus- 
tion of  hay,  and  other  food  suitable  for  cattle  and 
horses,  and  as  it  has  been  followed  by  an  extreme- 
ly late  spring,  it  is  highly  fanportant  that  our  farm- 
ers should  avail  themselves  of  this  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  ajpncultural  products,  in  order  to  re- 
place the  deficiency  of  grass  and  other  food  requi- 
site for  our  cattle  and  horses. 

The  Chinese  suear  cane,  as  a  crop  for  fodder, 
may  be  planted  wiui  success,  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  June,  and  there  is  consequently  plenty  of  time 
for  all  agricidturists  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ^at 
advantages  presented  by  this  plant  Our  citizens 
have  also  a  large  interest  in  this  important  culture, 
as  the  price  of  beef,  butter,  and  various  other  arti- 
cles of  vast  consumption,  will  be  greatly  enhanced* 
if  the  deficiency  in  the  early  grass  crop  is  not  re- 
placed by  the  additional  culture  of  the  Chinese  su- 
gar cane.  Aoricola. 

For  thM  Ne»  England  Farmer. 

STATE  OF  MAINE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sirf — ^I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  in  the  Maj  number  of  the  Monthly  Farmer  a 
communication  signed  "Norfolk,"  on  his  experiment 
with  the  State  of  Maine  potato ;  he  states  that  his 
wife  says  they  are  not  fit  for  a  ho^  to  eat,  and  he 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  My  experience  with  them 
is  quite  different  from  his.  One  year  ago,  my  son 
purchased  a  few  bushels  of  the  so  called  State  of 
Maine  potatoes  in  Boston,  but  did  not  receive  them 
so  soon  as  expected  by  two  or  three  weeks,  which 
made  it  very  late  planting*  but  when  received,  plant- 
ed them  on  a  light  soil,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
muck  in  the  hill ;  the  dry  weather  injured  them 
much,  but  we  had  as  foir  a  yield  as  any  potatoes 
we  planted,  and  were  a  first  rate  quality  for  eating, 
nearly  as  good  as  the  Jackson  or  the  Carter.  .  The 
Jackson  are  an  early  variety,  but  do  not  yield  so 
well  as  the  Maine  potato.  The  Maine  potato  grows 
a  fair  size,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  rot ;  I  cheer- 
fully recommend  them  for  family  use  as  a  good  late 
potato,  Norfolk's  .opinion  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.   The  Jackson  b  a  very  early  variety,  and 
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will  hold  good  as  long  as  any  other  potato,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  disease.  I  think  them  fully  equal 
to  the  Carters.  A  Subscbiber. 

Granby,  Mcus.,  1857. 


For  the  Neto  BngUmd  Farmer. 

ELECIBIO  AOENGT  OF  TBEES  AND 

PLANTS. 

BY  WIL80N  PLAGQ. 

The  highly  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  prevalence  of  thunder  showers,  during  the  sea- 
son in  which  vegetation  is  growing  with  the  great- 
est rapidity,  render  it  important  to  ascertain  the 
connection  of  these  phenomena  with  the  growth  of 
plants.  Some  theorists  have  supposed  that  plants 
when  freely  vegetating,  draw  on  the  electric  fluid 
from  the  earth  and  discharge  it  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  more  probable  that  the  production 
of  the  electric  fluid  is  due  to  direct  solar  influ- 
ence ;  it  may  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  clou(k  or  upon  the  earth,  or  it  may 
ascend  from  the  earth  with  the  heat  and  moisture 
that  evaporates  from  the  surface.  In  that  case  the 
action  of  plants  may  be  so  far  the  cause  of  this 
electric  condition,  as  they  are  promotive  of  increased 
evaporation  of  moisture.  All  plants  are  imperfect 
conductors,  and  must  serve  to  equalize  the  electric 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  by  presenting  an  infi- 
nite number  of  points,  both  for  the  discharge  and 
the  absorption  of  electricity,  and  their  united  ac- 
tion must  be  immense.  Trees  differ  in  this  respect 
from  other  plants,  only  by  presenting  a  greater 
number  of  pomts  at  a  greater  elevation,  where  they 
can  act  more  immediately  upon  the  clouds  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  subject  includes  a  great  deal  of  debatable 
ground,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Uie  most  of 
the  theories  that  relate  to  the  electric  agency  of 
trees  and  other  plants,  ^e  hypothetical  That  a 
tree  i«  not  a  perfect  conductor  of  the  electric  fluid 
is  an  established  point ;  otherwise  a  growing  tree 
would  never  be  shattered  by  lightning,  which  passes 
through  a  perfect  conductor  without  leaving  any 
marks.  A  series  of  letters  published  by  Mr.  Pine, 
of  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine^ 
(England,)  contains  an  account  of  some  interesting 
experiments,  made  by  him  and  his  friend  Mr. 
W  eekes,  vrith  a  view  to  show  the  connection  be- 
tween vegetation  and  the  electricity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. I  shall  omit  his  conjectures  in  relation  to 
the  facts  which  he  communicates,  and  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

"The  vast  superiority  (he  remarks)  of  vegetable 
over  metallic  points,  in  drawing  off  and  accumulat- 
ing electric  matter  is,  I  conceive,  a  subject  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  A  coated  jar,  having  for* 
tv-six  inches  of  metallic  surface,  was  repeatedly 
charged  by  the  activity  of  a  vegetable  point,  in 
four  mintdes  and  six  seconds,  while  the  same  jar 
charged  to  the  same  degree,  required  eleven  min- 
vies  and  eighteen  seconds,  to  free  it  from  its  elec- 
tric contents  by  means  of  a  metallic  point — ^the 
points,  in  *both  cases,  being  equidistant  I  find, 
also,  that  Bennett's  gold  leai  electroscope  is  power- 
fully affected  by  a  charged  lar,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  seven  feet,  when  the  brass  cap  of  Uie  instru- 
ment is  furnished  with  a  branch  of  the  shrub  called 


use  in  my  experiments.  The  same  delicate  instru- 
ment, when  mounted  with  pointed  metallic  wires, 
is  not  perceptibly  affected,  until  the  charged  jar 
approaches  to  within  two  feet  of  the  cap." 

This  last  fact  in  Mr.  Pine's  experiment  may  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  an  invisible  cur- 
rent of  moisture  wmch  is  constantly  issuing  from 
the  surfaces  of  a  growing  plant,  acts  as  an  electric 
conductor,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  branches 
of  the  plant  were  extended.  Had  the  experiment- 
er, therefore,  exposed  his  apparatus  to  a  draught 
of  dry  air,  passing  between  the  branch  of  butcher's 
broom  and  the  electroscojpe,  the  action  of  the  plant 
upon  the  electroscope  would  have  been  impaired. 
If  my  conjecture  be  true,  it  involves  an  important 
consideration,  which  is,  that  trees,  being  surround- 
ed by  a  sphere  of  moisture  having  more  or  less 
conducting  power,  must  act  at  a  greater  distance  as 
conductors  of  the  electric  fluid  contained  in  clouds, 
than  metallic  points  of  eoual  force. 

"In  order  (continues  Mr.  Pine)  to  try  the  elec- . 
trie  action  of  a  vegetable  point  immediately  upon 
the  atmosphere,  Mr.  Weekes  placed  a  large  street 
lamp,  in  an  inverted  position,  mounted  with  a  brass 
cap,  through  which  passed  a  stout  wire,  with  a 
brass  knot  at  its  nether  extremity,  and  a  pair  of 
pith  balls,  attached  by  threads  to  the  wire  above 
the  knob.  Within  the  lamp  was  placed  a  portable 
stand,  vrith  two  metallic  discs,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  wire,  and  rising  to  a  level  with  the  pith  balls. 
To  the  summit  of  the  wire  he  attached  a  small 
branch  of  the  butcher's*  broom.  This  apparatus  I 
have  manv  weeks  past  had  in  daily  use ;  nor  can  I 
express  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  myself  and 
friends,  by  its  frequent  indications  of  atmospheric 
electricity ;  for  armed  with  vegetable  detectors,  it 
has  shown  symptoms  of  electncity  from  the  pass- 
ing of  clouds  at  a  great  altitude,  and  under  various 
omer  circumstances,  in  which  electrometers  with 
metallic  points  placed  by  its  side  gave  no  indica- 
tion whatever.  This  appears  to  me  so  decided  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  vegetable  conductors, 
that  it  admits  of  no  contradiction." 

It  would  appear  from  these  experiments  that 
plants,  and  more  especially  trees,  whose  branchea 
extend  towards  the  clouds,  must  exert  a  powerful 
agency  in  drawing  down  the  electric  fluid  from  an 
overcnarged  atmospheric  stratum,  thereby  prevent- 
ing, in  a  degree,  those  accumulations  that  produce 
thunder-storms.  Nature  employs  this  grand  vege- 
table apparatus  as  one  of  the  means  of  preserving 
that  equilibrium,  either  Of  moisture,  or  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  which  cannot  be  disturbed  without  dan- 
gerous consequences.  Growing  plants  are  con- 
stantlpr  evaporating  moisture  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  could  be  evaporated  from  the  nakea  sur- 
face of  the  ground  which  they  cover ;  yet  notwith- 
standing this  evaporation,  they  preserve  the  earth 
as  well  as  the  atmosphere  in  a  moist  condition,  by 
attracting  to  themselves  the  visible  and  invisible  va- 
pors that  exist  in  the  air.  In  the  same  manner 
Rowing  plants  are  constantly  discharging  electric- 
ity into  the  air,  while  absorbing  it  from  tne  earth. 
Yet  they  likewise  act  as  conductors  of  this  fluid 
from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  whenever  the  former 
are  overcharged.  Hence  we  perceive  a  perpetual 
circulation  both  of  moisture  and  of  electricitv,  kept 
up  between  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  through 
the  agency  of  plants. 
-^,,,  ,,.,,,         -      ,-  I     Mr.  Emerson,  author  of  the  "Report  on  the 

hukh^'s  broom,  and  which  I  have  found  of  great  iTreea  of  Masaachusetts,"  remarks  in  rektion  to  thif 
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point  that  ** forests  serve  as  conductors  of  electricity 
between  the  clouds,  and  its  great  .reservoir,  the 
earth ;  thus  giving  activity  to  the  vital  powers  of 
plants:,  and  leading  the  clouds  to  discharge  their 
contents  upon  the  earth ;  a  few  tall  trees  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  are  sufficient  to'  produce  this  ef- 
fect. A  charged  thunder-cloud,  which  passes  unbro- 
ken over  a  bare  hill,  will  pour  down  its  moisture,  if 
its  electricity  is  drawn  off  by  these  natural  con<],uc- 
tors." 

All  the  clouds  that  float  in  the  atmosphere  are 
either  (.rganized  or  unorganized.  The  first  are  elec* 
trie,  and  arranged  with  uniformity ;  the  latter  are 
non-electric  and  shapeless,  like  the  rolling  fogs 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Clouds,  while  in  an 
electric  and  organized  state,  how  heavily  soever 
they  may  be  charged  with  moisture,  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere,  because  the  globules  of 
vapor  which  compose  them  are  kept  from  contact 
with  each  other,  by  repulsion,  being  affected  like 
two  pith-balls  similarly  electrified.  If  two  organ- 
ized clouds  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  should 
meet,  the  meeting  is  attended  with  a  fiash  of  light- 
ning ;  the  fluid  from  the  one  is  discharged  into  the 
other ;  they  are  no  longer  in  an  electnc  state,  and 
the  globules  of  vapor  having  lost  their  repulsive 
force,  are  mingled  together  by  the  winds  and  im- 
mediately descend  in  rain.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced upon  an  electric  and  organized  cloud  by  the 
silent  and  steady  conducting  influence  of  a  forest  of 
trees,  especially  if  they  are  standing  on  an  eleva- 
tion. Hence  a  cloud  that*  might  pass  over  a  dry 
and  unwooded  plain,  and  still  remain  suspended 
without  discharging  its  moisture,  Is  deprived  of  its 
electritity  and  turned  into  rain  at  once,  on  meeting 
a  forest  sufficiently  elevated  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  cloud. 


wet  that  I  dared  not  put  it  in  before,  though,  as 
a  general  thing,  I  have  found  the  earlier  I  plant,  the 
better  I  succeed ;  therefore  I  do  every  thinp  I  can 
by  way  of  applying  fertilizers,  and  pulverizing  the 
soil  the  autumn  previous.  Nothing  pays  better  than 
the  onion  for  care  in  planting,  and  keeping  the  land 
clear  of  weeds.  One  larse  bunch  of  parsely  would 
prevent  the  bottoming  of  half  a  dozen  onions. 
May  9ik,  1857.  Essex. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

ONION  GULTU&E. 

Mr.  Editor  : — We,  in  this  region,  have  read 
with  deep  interest  the  various  communications  from 
Vermont,  Maine,  Connecticut  and  elsewhere,  about 
the  culture  of  the  onion.  I  think  we  know  some- 
thing about  it,  having  been  engaged  in  growing 
them  for  thirty  years  and  more.  I  can  remember 
when  a  patch  of  onions  a  rod  square,  yielding  three 
or  four  bushels,  would  have  been  thought  a  large 
quantity  for  an  individual  to  superintend,  and  the 
principle  difficulty  then  experienced  was,  in  causing 
them  to  bottom  j  they  frequently  turned  out  what 
are  termed  scullions.  Of  late,  although  I  cultivate 
them  by  the  acre,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  their  bot- 
toming, but  do  find  trouble  from  the  maggot,  and 
fear  it  is  an  increasing  difficulty;  in  some  phces, 
within  a  few  miles  distant,  I  have  heard  of  entire 
crops  being  lost  by  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  Its 
character  and  habits  I  know  not.  I  hope  that 
some  Dr.  Harris,  or  Professor  Fitz,  or  some  wor- 
thy successor  of  those  gentlemen,  will  tell  us  all 
about  this  insect.  The  onion  crop  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  worth  several  hundred  thoupand  dollars 
a  year  to  this  county.  It  is  far  more  im)X)rtant  to 
us,  therefore,  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  an 
insect,  that  can  be  seen  and  handled,  than  to  pursue 
the  delusive  nonentity  that  destroys  the  potato, 
which  no  man  has  ever  yet  seen  or  imagineo. 

For  several  days  past,  I  have  been  busy  in  de- 
positing seed,  the  ground  having  been  so  cold  and 


WHITEWASHING  FEUIT  TBEES. 

In  some  agricultural  works,  we  find  the  practice 
of  whitewashing  fruit  trees  recommended,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  disease.  In  many  sections  this  prac- 
tice has  prevailed  extensively,  yet  a  slight  examina- 
tion will  satisfy  any  one  that  the  fruit  orchards  thus 
treated  are  not  in  better  condition  than  those  upon 
which  whitewash  has  never  been  used. 

Analogy  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  a  clean, 
healthy  skin  is  as  indispensaUe  to  the  health  and 
longevity  of  trees  and  plants,  as  it  undoubtedly  is 
in  the  case  of  animals.  The  functions  performed  by 
the  skin  of  the  one,  and  the  bark  of  the  other,  are, 
in  many  respects  analogous ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  it  is  generally  well  known  that  any  perma- 
nent, or  even  temporary  obstruction  of  the  cutane- 
ous organs,  is  certain  to  produce  disease. 

Now  if  we  apply  to  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  a 
coating  of  any  matter  which  will  fill  the  pores,  and 
thus  effectually  prevent  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  arrest  the  internal  action  also,  such  as  fime  or 
paint,  for  instance,  we  produce  a  morbid  state  of 
the  circulating  fluids,  which,  becoming  corrupt,  in- 
stead of  administering  to  the  health  of  the  system, 
render  it  torpid  and  diseased. 

If  any  person  questions  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
we .  advise  him  to  select  some  thrifty  young  tree, 
and  try  the  following  experiment.  Take  a  ten  inch 
strip  of  grafting  cloth^otton  cloth  dipped  in  graft- 
ing cement — and  wrap  it  around  the  trunk,  near  the 
ground.  Let  it  be  securely  attached,  and  then  dirt 
enough  placed  around  the  tree  to  nearly  cover  the 
cloth.  In  one  year — we  are  assured,  for  we  have  not 
personally  tried  it — that  tree  will  be  dead! 

Or,  let  him  mix  a  coat  of  tar  and  Spanish  brown — 
or  indeed,  any  other  colored  pigment,  and  give  the 
body  of  any  healthy  ,and  vigorous  young  tree  a 
coating  of  it,  in  the  same  way  that  whitewash  is  ap- 
plied, and  watch  the  result.  Now  though  white- 
wash does  not  so  effectually  exclude  the  air  as  either 
of  the  substances  above  named,  yet  it  does  so  to  a 
certain  extent ;  it  induces  a  morbid  action  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  and  by  rendering  the  circulation 
torpid,  deranges  the  functions  of  the  entire  system, 
without  producing  any  apparent  benefit  whatever 
to  the  tree. 

If  moss  or  insects  are  to  be  removed,  sand  and 
soap  suds  may  be  used,  and  the  trees  washed  down 
with  soft  water ;  but  in  no  case  let  whitewash  be 
applied.    Gas  tar,  which  has  been  highly  recom- 
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mended  as  a  preventive  against  mice,  has  also,  in 
some  instances,  been  found  injurious:  On  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Giles  B.  Avert,  of  the  Shaker  society, 
located  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Thomas  Ewbank,  late 'Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Bays: 

<*  Various  theories  have  been  suggested  by  nursery- 
men and  orchardists  for  protecting  young  trees 
from  the  ravages  of  mice  and  rabbits.  Gas  tar  has 
been  recommended  5  but  Jo  my  sorro^^— I  found  it 
to  be  a  positive  injury — ^to  such  an  extent,  indeed^ 
as  to  cause  the  death  of  many  fine  trees  in  a  beau- 
tiful young  orchard  of  ten  year's  growth  from  the 
bud.  Doubtless,  there  are  various  qualities  of  this 
tar,  but  that  which  we  were  recommended  to  use, 
seared  the  bark  to  the  wood,  increased  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  to  almost  a  burning  point,  aqd 
stopped  up  the  pores  of  the  bark,  which  need  as 
much  to  be  open  to  atmospheric  influence  as  those 
of  the  skin  of  an  animaL" 

While  a  timid  course  in  our  practice  is  a  mista- 
ken one,  the  rash  experiments  so  often  made  are 
occasionally  fatal  ones.  Desperate  remedies  should 
be  tried — if  at  all — on  a  small  scalei  and  their  re- 
sults watched  with  minute  care. 


For  the  New  JSngtand  Farmer, 

WHAT  AUS  XT  BESS? 

Deab  Sir  : — ^Having  an  old  hive  of  bees,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  inquiries  concerning  them.  About 
a  fortnight  ago  I  was  looking  at  them,  and  I  ob- 
served several  young  bees  lying  dead  on  the 
ground ;  and  on  the  stand  were  several  others  of 
the  same  sort,  together  with  a  few  worms,  which  I 
thought  might  have  been  bees  in  the  larvsD  state. 
On  looking  at  them  since,  I  observed  the  same 
signs ;  and  also  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  honey. 
To-day,  on  looking  around  the  back  side  of  the  hive, 
I  saw  several  live  worms  of  a  whitish  color  with 
red  heads;  procuring  a  piece  of  wire,  I  turned  it  so 
as  to  make  a  hook,  and  introduced  it  under  the 
hive,  and  pulled  out  five  or  six  worms,  and  several 
dead  bees.  Now  I  wish  to  know  if  these  worms 
were  not  hatched  from  esgs  deposited  there  bv  the 
bee  moth  ?  and  if  so,  what  can  be  done  with  the 
bees,  so  as  to  save  them,  and  the  honey  P  Can  the 
hive,  which  has  no  liottom,  be  tipped  over  with 
safety,  and  the  worms  taken  out  P  Also,  can  you 
tell  me  where  (and  at  what  price)  can  Langstroth's 
work  on  bees  be  obtained  ?      Geo.  G.  Cheney. 

ffeston,  Mass,,  May,  1857. 

Remarks. — Your  hives  are  undoubtedly  infested 
with  worms  of  the  bee  moth.  The  worms,  il 
unmolested,  will  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the 
hive,  and  destroy  the  colony.  See  a  letter  in  an- 
other column  from  "W.  D.  B.,"  how  to  transfer 
them  to  another  hive. 

Langstroth's  book  may  be  found  at  Nourse,  Mason 
&  Co.'s  for  about  $1,25. 


The  report  that  $96,000  had  been  subscribed 
to  buy  a  plantation  for  Ex-President  Pierce  is  con- 
tradicted by  Vicksburg  papers.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  done. 


CHINESE  SUGAE  CANE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  read  a  paper  on  the 
kind*  of  sugar  which  is  developed  in  the  Sorghum 
saccharatum,  or  Chinese  sugar  cane. 

The  introduction  of  this  idterestmg  plant  has  led 
to  many  and  somewhat  extravagant  suggestions  in 
relation  to  its  future  bearing  upon  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
relation  to  its  produce  of  sugar.  According  to  the 
Curator  of  Botany  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Sprague, 
this  sugar  cane  belongs  to  the  tribe  which  includes 
grasses,  and  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  its 
saccharine  matter  the  variety  of  glucose  called  su- 
gar of  grasses,  or  fruit  sugar.  The  unsuccessful 
attempts  made  to  crystalize  sugar  from  the  juice  of 
the  Sorghum,  produced  in  different  climates  of  our 
country,  last  year,  indicated  that  it  contained  no 
cane  sugar,  or  that  the  presence  of  some  detrimen- 
tal matter  in  the  expressed  juice  destroyed  its  crys- 
talizable  character. 

When  a  shaving  of  the  partially  dried  pith  of  the 
matured  stalks  is  examined* by  the  microscope,  we 
observe  the  sugar  cells  filled  with  semi-fiuid  sugar. 
After  exposure  to  air  it  is  often  possible  to  distin- 
guish some  crystalline  forms  in  the  fiuid  sugar. 
These  grains,  after  being  washed,  cease  to  present 
a  crystalline  character,  and  have  the  hardness  and 
general  appearance  ij/'rfry  ««gar/rut<.  By  with- 
drawing the  sugar  without  the  aid  of  water,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  it  colorless  and  neutral,  as  a 
semi-fluid  glucose  or  fruit-sugar,  and  no  traces  of 
crystals  can  be  seen.  The  glucose  thus  obtained, 
freely  exposed  to  air,  soon  undergoes  the  molecular 
change  which  is  exhibited  by  sugar  of  grapes,  and 
we  thus  observe  another  character  associating  the 
whole  product  with  the  sugar  of  grasses  and  fruits. 
Chemically,  the  semi-fluid  sugar  of  the  Sorghum 
does  not  blacken  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  was 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  reduced  the 
alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper,  thus  conform- 
ing to  the  well  known  character  of  glucose.  The 
most  careful  analysis  failed  to  detect  any  cane  su- 
gar in  any  samples  of  the  stalks,  or  in  any  samples 
of  its  sugar,  even  in  that  raised  and  carefully  pre- 
pared by  Col.  Peters,  in  Georgia.  Dr.  Hayes 
therefore  concludes  that  tke  'Sorghum  cultivated  in 
this  country,  does  not  secrete  cane  sugar,  ortruesvr 
gar;  its  saccharine  matter  being  purely  glu4:ose  in 
a  semi Jluid  form.  For  sweetening  properties  near- 
ly four  pounds  of  this  glucose  would  be  required  to 
equal  one  of  true  sugar ;  but  as  a  rarw  material  for 
the  production  of  spirit,  and  as  an  addition  to  the 
forage  crop,  the  plant  may  be  found  to  have  a  high 
economical  importance. 

Prof.  John  Bacon  confirmed  the  results  at  which 
Dr.  Hayes  had  arrived.  He  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  crystals  of  sugar-cane  in  the  Sorghum. 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Jackson,  said  he  had  made 
extensive  investigations  into  the  chemical  properties 
and  economical  value  of  the  Sorghum  for  the  U.  S. 
Government,  which  would  soon  be  published  in  the 
Patent  Office  Reports. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Bishop  exhibited  some  of  the  seed  of 
this  plant,  which  is  imported  from  France  and  not 
China,  as  might  be  supposed.  It  is  estimated  that 
ten  tons  would  be  sold  in  Boston  this  season  for 
planting,  and  that  one  pound  would  plant  an  acre. 
— Traveller. 
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Fnf  the  New  Bngland  Fanner. 

sKnmva  ahimals. 

Mr.  Editob  :-^The  Bkinning  of  ammals  is  a  sub- 
ject I  do  not  recollect  to  haTe  seen  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Farmer  for  the  consideration  of  your 
readers.  As  the  Talue  of  hides  yery  much  depends 
upon  their  being  properly  taken  ofi,  and  they  hay- 
ing risen  in  price  withb  a  short  period,  so  much  as 
to  astonish  the  tanner,  the  importance  of  proper 
skinning  will  be  manifest.  This  was  early  seen  by 
the  Puritans,  and,  consequently  a  law  was  passed 
in  1642  as  follows  :^'No  butcher,  by  himselfe  or 
any  other  person,  shall  gash,  slaiighter  or  cutt  any 
hide  of  oze,  bull,  steere  or  cowe,  in  slaying  thereof, 
or  otherwise,  whereby  the  same  shall  be  impaired 
or  hurte,  on  paine  of  forfeiture  for  eyery  sucn  gash 
or  cutt  in  any  hide  or  skin,  tweWe  pence."  Such  a 
law,  I  think  at  the  present  day,  would  be  salutary ; 
if  it  did  not  preyent  bad  ana  careless  skinning,  it 
would  most  certainly  produce  a  handsome  reyenue 
to  the  Commonweiutn,  which  appears  now  to  be 
much  needed  I.  ^ 

But  my  chief  object  in  presenting  this  article  to 
your  agncultural  readers,  with  the  accompanying 
outline  of  a  stretched  hide,  Tnumber  1  presenting 
aside  properly  skinned,  ana  number  2  the  side 
skinned  improperly,)  is  to  giye  information  in  re- 

Srd  to  the  cutting  or  opening  of  the  hide  before 
e  operation  of  flaying.    This  is  always  best  per- 
formed when  the  most  of  the  skin  is  thrown  between 


the  fore  and  hind  legs,  leaiiug  the  hide  square  in 
lU  form,  as  is  seen  in  the  outline  number  L    Tan- 


ners of  upper  leather  know  the  yalue  of  thh  mode 
of  skinning,  by  its  increase  of  measure  oyer  the  on? 
practised  by  many  persons  in  sticking  or  bleeding 
the  animal,  by  cutting  its  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  in  opening  the  hide,  not  running  the  knife  far 
enough  up  on  the  brisket  before  they  cut  down  the 
skin  on  the  fore  legs;  or  not  down  far  enough  on 
the  flank  towards  the  tail,  before  they  cut  through 
the  hind  leg.  fSee  outline  number  2.)  The  best 
specimens  of  skilful  flaying  is  to  be  seen  in  our  im- 
ported Rio  Grande  hides.  The  worst  is  to  be  found 
m  our  southern  and  western  hides.  A  word  to  our 
farmers,  and  I  will  close  this  communication. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  obeeryation  leads  me  to 
belieye  that  some  persons,  yea,  farmers,  eyen,  think 
it  right  and  proper,  when  JLilUof^  horned  Qattle,  to 
leaye  on  the  hide  aU  they  possibly  can,  that  will 
no|;  sell  for  beef,  and  it  is  no  yery  uncommon  thing 
to  find  on  them  seyeral  pounds  of  useless  matter, 
in  the  shape  of  dung,  skull,  &c  Is  this  honest  ? 
If  fiurmers  will  persist  in  giyin^  us  with  their  hides, 
substances  we  cannot  conyert  into  leather,  I  entreat 
them  to  let  it  be  in  the  shape  of  good  fat  rumps 
and  burrs ;  we  then  shall  haye  something  where- 
withal to  make  a  soup  or  good  mince  pie. 

Danverspmif  1867.  S.  P.  Fowleb. 


For  ike  New  EngUmd  Farmer* 

ENDIAH  HODE  OF  PBEPABIHO  BEJSB. 

"As  soon  as  the  skin  is  remoyed  from  the  ani- 
mal it  is  stretched  and  dried ;  the  brains  of  the  an- 
imal are  at  the  same  time  taken  out  and  dried 
upon  the  grass  in  the  sun's  rays.  When  the  sea- 
son of  the  chase  is  oyer,  the  squaws  soak  the  skins 
in  water,  remoye  the  hair  from  them  with  an  old 
knife,  and  place  them  with  the  brains  in  a  large 
earthen  pot ;  the  contents  are  then  heated  to  about 
95^,  which  oonyerts  the  moistened  brains  into  a 
kind  of  lather  and  nuikes  the  skins  exceedingly 
clean  and  pliable ;  they  are  then  taken  from  the 
pot,  wrung  out  and  stretched  in  eyery  direction  by 
means  of  mongs,  oyer  a  frame  composed  of  upright 
stakes  and  cross  pieces ;  and  while  dr)'ing  they  are 
constantly  rubbed  with  a  smooth  stone  or  hard 
rounded  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  expel  the  water 
and  ht  One  squaw  can  prepare  eight  or  ten  skins 
a  day." — LeUer  of  Sir  Robert  SouthtceU  to  iht  Aojf- 
al  iSbctely. 

TO  MAKE  CHAMOIS  LEATHER. 

Take  good  sheep  or  lamb  skins — dry  or  green-— 
soak  them  in  a  large  tub  of  water  from  one  hour 
to  half  a  day;  take  them  out,  rinsing  them  thor- 
oughly, and  place  tiiem  on  a  table  flesh  side  un  and 
wita  a  duU-edged  knife,  or  a  piece  of  wood  saw 
plate,  ground  square  on  the  edge,  scrape  them 
clean  of  all  fatty,  fleshy  and  slimy  matter.  Re- 
place them  in  clean  water,  and  leaye  them  to  soak 
two  or  three  hours.  Then  take  them  out  and  let 
them  drain.  For  eyery  fifty  pounds  of  your  skin, 
dissolye  one  pound  of  sal  soda  in  three  gallons  of 
water.  To  eyery  four  gallons  of  this,  add  one 
pound  of  fresh  slaked  lime ;  let  it  stand  until  the 
liquid  becomes  clear ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  an^^ 
place  the  skins  in  it ;  oail  them  out  occasionally, 
placing  the  top  skin  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  at 
each  bailing ;  as  soon  as  the  wool  or  hair  will  slip 
easily  aboye  the  thumbnail,  take  them  out,  remoye 
the  hair  or  wool  with  a  dull  edged  knife,  rinse  them 
in  clear  water,  then  place  them  in  a  mixture  ot 
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bran  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of 
bran  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Keep  them  in  this 
mixture  from  two  to  four  days — ^according  as  the 
weather  is  wkrm  or  cold.  Then  lay  them  upon  a 
table  with  the  wool  side  up,  and  thoroughly  scour 
the  grain  side  with  pumice  stone,  uniil  its  smooth- 
ness is  destroyed  or  removed ;  wrine  them  out  and 
beat  them  thoroughly  with  a  wooden  mallet  till 
nearly  dry,  then  spread  on  a  table  and  sprinkle  the 
grain  side  with  cod  or  any  kind  of  fish  oil,  fold 
them  up  and  beat  until  they  ar&  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  oil ;  open  th^  and  expose  them  a  short 
time  to  the  air;  repeat  this  operation  until  the  oil 
is  all  beaten  into  the  pores,  and  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  greasiness.  About  a  nil  of  oil  to  each  skin 
is  sufficient.  Then  stretch  and  dry  them  in  a  warm 
room  or  in  the  sun.  Thep  immerse  them  for  an 
hour  in  a  very  weak,  warm  potash  lye — frequently 
taking  them  out  and  exposing  then  to  the  air; 
wring  them  out,  dry  them,  and  finish  by  rubbing 
them  with  the  dull  round  edge  of  a  knife,  ana 
smooth  by  rubbing  with  the  glass  of  a  currier. — 
The  objects  are  to  remove  the  filtband  slime  of  the 
akin  by  soaking  and  washing — then  to  remove  the 
hair  by  lime  or  ashes — ^to  remove  tfie  lime  from  the 
akin,  and  then  to  make  the  skin  thoroughly  pliable, 
soft  and  without  greasiness.  The  fish  oil  is  indis- 
pensable ;  the  other  processes  may  be  accomplished 
according  to  the  means  at  hand.  F. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SXPBBIMSHTS  AND  THEOBIZIHG^ 
BARS  SWALLOWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  think  we  farmers  arc  rather 
apt  to  jump  at  conclusions  a  little  too  soon ;  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  forming  theories  before  we  know 
air  the  conditions  and  circumstances  relating  to  the 
matter  we  are  investigating.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
peouHar  in  this  respect,  possibly  other  classes  of 
men  are  liable  to  the  same  error.  The  mechanic, 
the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  theologian,  may 
sometimes  arrive  at  their  conclusions  before  duly 
understanding  their  premises,  and  so  fiill  into  er- 
ror. What  a  pity  that  the  consequences  of  their 
errors  and  blunders  could  not  fall  upon  their  own 
heads  as  generally  as  those  of  ours  do  upon  us. 
They  blunder  by  fixing  their  attention  chiefly  upon 
one,  or  a  few  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
a  given  case,  and  give  to  them  the  credit  of  the  re- 
sult, whatever  it  may  be ;  while,  in  reality,  some 
other  circumstances,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  noticed,  may 
have  been  far  more  efficient.  So  with  us  in  our 
experiments.  We  attempt  the  cultivation  of  some 
plant  that  is  new  to  us,  or  some  old  plant  under 
new  conditions.  Perhaps  we  succeed,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  try  again.  This  time  we  fail.  Why, 
we  know  not  Some  slight  difference  of  soil ;  some 
imnotioed  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  season ; 
more  or  less  moisture ;  a  little  unintentional  varia- 
tion in  the  care  bestowed.  Some  one  of  these 
causes,  so  slight  as  to  escape  our  observation,  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  difference 
in  the  result.  A  little  more  shrewdness,  a  little 
more  care  in  noting  aU  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  might  have  saved  us  from  serious  inconve- 
nience and  loss. 

This  haste  to  theorize,  to  come  to  conclusions  too 
soon,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  common 


farmer.  We  can  sometimes  see  it  in  our  teachers. 
Even  so  shrewd  and  careful  and  intelligent  a  man 
as  A.  J.  Downing,  some  years  ago  fathered  the  the- 
ory, that  if  the  temperature  in  any  place  fell  so  low 
as  14°  below  sero  during  the  winter,  the  blossom 
buds  of  the  peach  would  oe  destroyed  there.  But 
in  this  neighborhood,  the  past  winter,  the  ther- 
mometers in  different  locaUons  declared  the  tem- 
perature to  range  from  2 1  °  to  3 1^  below  zero,  on  the 
coldest  morning  in  Januarv.  My  own  thermome- 
ter stood  at  21^,  and  on  five  different  mornings  it 
was  more  than  14^  below.  Notwithstanding  this 
intense  degree  of  cold,  perfectly  regardless  of  all 
theories  and  rules  laid  down  for  their  conduct,  the 
trees  in  my  little  peach  orchard,  situated  on  the 
very  bleakest  spot  on  my  farm,  en  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  ground,  are  blossoming  full,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  the  blossoms  that  I  have  examined 
showed  the  germ  of  the  fruit  in  good  condition.  I 
know  not  yet  what  effect  the  cold  storm  now  rag- 
ing mav  have  upon  the  voung  fruit,  but  the  g^rm 
certainly  was  not  killed  by  the  winter's  cold.  Ter- 
haps  Mr.  Downing's  theory  may  have  to  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  include  the  effect  of  such  a  degree  of 
warm  weather  as  will  give  the  buds  a  start  before 
the  intense  cold  strikes  them ;  or  some  condition 
in  the  previous  summer  or  autumn  that  hinders  the 
suitable  maturation  of  the  bud.  At  any  rate,  the 
present  state  of  the  peach  trees  in  this  neiffhbor^ 
hood  proves  that  there  is  some  flaw  in  the  theory, 
that  it  is.  not  mere  cold,  considered  alone,  that  des- 
troys the  life  of  the  germ.  It  is  a  question  wor- 
thy the  stud  V  of  men  wise  in  scientific  knowledge, 
and  of  sound,  practical  common  sense, — What  is  it 
that  so  oflen  kills  the  buds  of  this  delicious  fruit  P 

Let  us  learn  to  observe  more  closely,  more  thor- 
oughly ;  looking  keenly  at  every  side*of  the  matter 
in  hand,  noting  things  apparently  trivial,  and  re- 
cording our  observations,  so  that  we  may  compare 
the  experiences  of  one  year  with  another,  ana  so, 
finally  come  to  know  what  effects  certain  causes 
will  produce.  I  fear  we  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  single  experiments.  So  many  unobserved 
causes  exercise  influence  on  results,  that  we  cannot 
come  at  general  rules  without  comparing  many 
cases. 

I  understand  one  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs  in  Mid- 
dlesex County  has  appointed  a  committee  to  look 
into  and  report  upon  the  **lnflumce  of  the  Secuans 
upon  VegfUation.  It  is  a  good  move ;  and  I,  for 
one,  wish  that  others  would  follow,  and  get  up  as 
thorough  ah  investigation  of  this  subject,  in  its  va- 
rious bearing^,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  aidmit.  To  be  of  much  value,  the  in- 
vestigation should  be  vigorously  and  cautiously  car- 
ried on  for  a  series  of  years,  in  various  locatio^is, 
and  by  many  minds.  If  a  course  of  careful  inves* 
tigations  on  different  subiects,  could  be  systemati- 
cally conducted  and  intelligently  recorded,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  man)r  of  the  prevalent  opinions* 
theories  and  practices  jirould  be  corrected.  Would 
not  the  &rmers'  clubs '  be  more  useful  if  they  will 
make  such  a  definite  seriies  of  experiments,  in  con- 
ducting which,  all  previous  opinions  and  theories 
should  be  laid  aside,  than  by  talking  over  Uieir  in* 
cidental  (or  accidental)  experiences,  which  are  per- 
haps imperfectly  remembered,  and  sometimes  re- 
membered only  because  they  seem  to  corroborate 
an  old  opinion  r  I  think  so.  At  least,  if  no  other 
good  was  accomplished,  it  would  help  to  introduce 
greater  order,  more  system  and  more  intelligence 
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into  our  operationsy  and  make  our  labors  fuller  of 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  more  profitable. 

We  find  to-day  that  all  our  bam  swallows,  fire 
pairs,  have  died  from  starvation,  or  cold,  or  pesti- 
lence— which  is  it  P  Some  of  them,  when  found, 
were  quite  dead;  others  were  just  alive,  but  died 
soon  after.  JoNA.  Doolittle. 

May  21«<,  1857. 

P.  S.  May  24(fc.— We  have  a  new  supply  of 
swallows.  Tney  have  come  in  and  taken  posses- 
ion of  the  nest^,  making  t}iemselves  quite  at  home. 
I  noticed  them  about  noon  to-day.  Are  they  a  new 
supply,  or  the  old  ones  recovered  from  a  tempora- 
ry dormant  state  ?  The  old  ones  appeared  dead 
on  Thursday,  and  were  put  out  of  the  way.  Were 
we  deceived?  J.  D. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

UEADOW  MUCK  AHD  COTSWOID 

SHEEP. 

Messrs.  Editobs  : — In  a  former  communication, 
I  wrote  you  a  few  words  in  relation  to  swamp  muck. 
Believing  that  we  are  now  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era,  in  relation  to  the  manu&eture  and 
use  of  s¥ramp  muck  as  an  absorbent,  and  also  as  a 
fertilizer,  I  had  thought  that  a  short  article  relat- 
ing our  practice  in  the  manuftcture  of  muck  into 
manure,  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  at  least 
some  of  your  readers.  I  am  fully  aware,  however, 
that  the  agriculturists  of  Massachusetts  are  well 
posted  up  on  most  of  the  subjects  interesting^to 
themselves,  as  a  portion  of  the  oommunihr. 

In  almost  every  locality,  there  are  beds  of  peat 
muck  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  farming  community  for  years  to  come,  and  with- 
in comfortable  distance  of  the  farm  yards.  Among 
us  in  Litchfield  county,  most  of  our  good  farmers 


for  meadows.  To  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  this 
kind  of  manure,  our  bams  are  built  with  cellars  un- 
derneath, over  which  our  horses  and  cattle  are  sta- 
bled, and  in  which  the  manure,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
is  stored,  and  mixed  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity 
reouires,  with  dried  swamp  muck.  Upon  this,  the 
swme  are  placed,  to  work  over  and  mix  the  whole 
mass  together;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  fully  believe 
an  all-wise  Providence  designed  the  hqg ;  for  he 
gives  evidence  of  this  in  the  happiness  pe  seems  to 
enjoy  in  constantly  working  over  filthy  materials. 

The  swine  required  to  drink  the  w)iey  from  a  dai- 
ry of  fifteen  cows,  will,  if  kept  constantly  bedded 
in  muck,  make  thirty  cart-loads  of  as  good  top- 
dressing  as  any  farmer  need  to*have  in  one  sum- 
mer. Tnree  horses  and  three  hogs  will  make  thirty 
more  loads,  in  the  remaining  si^  months  of  the  year. 
Around  almost  every  farm-house,  there  is  a  place 
where  the  slops  of  the  housaVolleot,  which  in  warm 
weather  becomes  the  most  filthy  place  about  the 
premises.  To  prevent  tljis,  the  wood-house,  or  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose,  should  be  placed 
with  a  cellar  underneath,  ten  feet  deep,  ana  filled 
with  muck,  in  which  to  ^bsorb  the  suds,  dish-water, 
and  other  wash  of  the  house ;  thus  converting  a 
filthy  nuisance  into  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty  loads 
of  as  good  mahurf  as  can  be  piroduced  on  the 
premises.  A  little  attention  to  this  method  of 
making  manure,  will  soon  double  the  quantity  of 
hay,  the  most  vi^luable  crop  of  the  farm.    In  addi- 


are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  manure 

manufactured  from  swamp  muck,  as  a  top-dressing  hrants  of  the  animal    For  winter  fodder,  there  is 


tion  to  this,  a  hundred  loads  of  mnek  should  be 
drawn  into  the  yard,  the  fore  part  of  winter,  to  ab- 
sorb the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure,  which  would 
otherwise  run  to  waste.  * 

The  only  bank  a  farmer  should  allow  himself  to 
use,  is  a  bank  of  manure.  Such  a  bank  needs  no 
corporation.  To  this  stock  should  every  farmer 
subscribe.  There,  if  he  be  liberal  in  making  his  de- 
posits, he  may  present  his  draughts  without  fear  of 
their  being  dishonored ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  may  make  a  dividend  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  capital  invested,  j* 

My  communication  to  yon  relating  to  the  breed- 
ing  of  mutton  sheep,  tbou^  not  intraded  as  an  ad- 
vertisement, to  my  surnnse,  broiwht  me  a  shower 
of  letters,  amounting.  In  some  days,  to  four  in  a 
day,  most  of  them  esnfesdng  much  interest  in  the 

frusal  of  that  part  relating  to  my  Cotswcld  sheepu 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  bep^ 
leave  to  answer  theth  in  accmdensed  form,  through 
the  columns  of  your  most  valuable  paper.  And 
first  in  regard  to«the  quaUhf  of  their  tood.  There 
are  none  of  our  domestic  animals  whose  nature 
seems  to  require  so  great  a  variety  of  food  as  the 
sheep.  They.lrill  grow  restive  and  uneasy  if  con- 
fined, even  in  the  beet  feed,  if  of  one  kind,  and  wil^ 
break  out  if  possible,  and  roam  over  the  dry  pas- 
tures perf<^ct1y  contented,  if  they  can  get  sufficient 
variety  to  ^supply  the  demands  of  meii  nature. 
No  amount  of  grain  or  roots  will  compensate  for 
the  want  of  variety. 

See  ^hat  noble  cosset  running  with  the  cows, 
which  never  ate  a  particle  of  grain,  and  see  those  two 
lambs  weighing  110  to  125  lbs.  each,  brought  up 
by  that  sheep^  and  fat  as  pigs.  Compare  them 
with  those  among  a  flock  of  fifty,  weighing  from 
80  to  100,  and  why  this  discrepancy  ?  Simply  be- 
cause the  former  have  had  the  range  of  the  whole 
pasturage  of  the  farm,  and  have  been  thus  enabled 
to  obtain  the  very  kind  of  food  adapted  to  the 


no  hay  equal  to  early  cut  clover.  To  cure  this,  if 
cut  when  the  dew  is  on,  the  swaths  should  be  turned, 
and  that  cut  whien  the  clover  is  dry  should  be  left 
until  it  is  thoroughly  wilted ;  then,  with  a  hand 
rake,  the  swaths  snould  be  rolled  up  into  small 
cocks,  and  allowed  to  stand  several  days,  when  it 
should  be  opened  to  the  sun,  and  when  perfectly 
cured,  put  into  the  bam.  This  kind  of  hay,  if  al- 
lowed to  sweat  in  the  mow,  is  very  much  injured. 
Clover  hay  cured  in  this  way,  and  fed  to  sheep 
morning  and  evening,  allowing  them  to  feed  at  nooo 
on  straw,  com-stalks,  or  common  hay,  is  the  most 
natural  food  for  sheep  in  winter ;  and  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  to  be  fed  on  grain,  with  a 
poor  quality  of  hay.  Tumips  fed  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  sheep  with  lambs,  are  very  sure  to  produce 
abortion,  and  they  should  in  no  case  be  fed  in  ex- 
treme cold  weather. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  to  fatten  breeding 
animals,  is  not  judicious.  I  have  had  sufficient 
proof  of  this  in  my  experience  in  breeding  Cots- 
wolds.  The  largest  two  year  old  sheep  I  have  in 
my  flock,  we^hra  181  lbs.  in  January,  and  of  course 
was  very  fleshy ;  she  lately  brought  a  pair  of  twins 
little  larger  {ban  rats.  I  had  an  instance  before 
of  the  same  sort ;  the  largest  sheep  I  have  brought 
a  lamb  so  small  that  it  could  not  reach  to  suck,  uxt- 
til  it  was  two  weeks  old ;  and  it  had  plenty  of  room 
inside  of  a  bee-hive  a  foot  square.  This  lamb, 
though  always  under  size,  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  and  Taiuable  sheep  I  erer  owned. 
SeTeral  weeks  since,  she  was  taken  with  the  stretch- 
es and  died,  leaving  a  lamb  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
As  a  remedyi  I  gave  her  castor  oil  once  in  twelve 
hours,  but  to  no  purpose  {  on  examination  of  the 
internal  organs,  I  found  an  involution  of  one  part 
of  the  intestine  within  another,  extending  at  least 
six  inches,  and  when  withdrawn,  waa  so  rotten  as 
to  break  in  two.  I  have  heretofore  never  believed 
that  stretches  were  caused  by  an  involution,  but 
since  I  have  seen  I  must  believe.  I  suppose  they 
are  also  sometimes  caueed  by  costiveness,  and  may 
be  removed  by  physic  or  by  setting  the  dog  after 
the  sheep,  and  making  her  run  violently.  Stretches 
we  very  much  the  nature  of  piles,  only  they  are  in- 
ternal, and  piles  external  In  the  case  of  an  invo- 
lution, the  remedies,  to  stand  any  chance  of  success, 
must  be  applied  in  its  first  staeesf  they  consist  in 
filling  the  small  intestines  with  air,  by  applyinff  a 
pair  of  bellows  to  the  rectum,  and  then  taking  ue 
aheep  by  the  hind  legs,  and  raising  her  so  as  to 
cause  her  to  stand  upon  the  fore  legs,  and  jerking 
auddenly  a  few  times;  it  may  effect  a  cure. 

The  ^reat  objection  to  engaging  in  breeding  coarse 
eheep,  is  the  first  cost  of  them,  which,  I  am  aware,  is 
high,  and  constantly  rising  higher.  One-third  of 
my  this  year's  lambs  are  already  engaged  at  ten 
dollars  for  bucks,  and  fifteen  for  ewes.  But  I  main- 
tain that  this  is  the  very  reason  why  it  is  so  safe  to 
invest  in  breeding  them,  because,  if  they  were  so 
common  as  to  be  worth  but  five  dollars  per  head, 
it  woukl  hardly  be  worth  the  while  for  any  one  to 
engage  in  the  business  with  the  expectation  of 
mdung  large  profits.  As  it  is,  the  investment  is 
perfectly  safe,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few 
of  them  in  the  country,  and  the  demand  for  fat 
aheep  is  such  that  they  will  be  sold  as  fast  as  they 
can  oe  raised.  The  demand  is  constantly  increas- 
ing on  the  supply,  so  that  they  cannot,  by  any  pos- 
sible means,  oe  lowered  in  price  for  years  to  come. 
This  demand  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  in  part,  that 
the  raising  of  wool  was  once  an  object  with  the 
fimner,  and  the  market  was  supplied  with  lambs 
raiaed  from  fine  sheep  i  but  since  the  business  of 
raising  wool  is  but  a  secondary  object,  the  fine 
aheepoy  which  the  market  was  once  supplied  have 
gone  from  the  country,  and  this  leaves  a  vacuum 
which  cannot  be  filled  for  a  long  time.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  I  sold  three  two-year  old  wethers  in 
Hartford  market,  which  at  nine  cents  per  lb.,  live 
weight,  brought  me  $47,97.  The  heaviest  weighed 
at  home  221  lbs.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  lambs  to  weigh  from  110  to  125  lbs.  oy  the 
first  of  January,  at  which  time  they  will  sell  for  0 
or  10  cts.  per  lb.,  live  weight.  In  1853  I  sold  the 
income  of  four  sheep  as  follows : 

Ipr.  I&mbt,ia  monUiBoId. fO»00 

i  pr.  twini,  one  7  months,  one  16  months $86,00 

t  single  lambs,  #25  eaoh 1*0,00 

4  fleeces  of  wool tO|00 

$141,00 

Making  an  income  of  $35,25  each  sheep. 

I  have  a  two-vear  old  buck,  for  which  I  have  refused 
a  hundred  dollars.  Three  of  his  lambs  (one  a  twin,) 
weighed  at  ten  months  old,  as  follows  :  146,  157, 
(twins)  157.  I  will  give  one  hundred  dollars  for  a 
better  than  the  best  of  these  three.  My  buck  is 
compact  and  tieht,  almost  as  a  Suffolk  pig,  and 
aside  from  the  glue,  is  as  well  protected  from  rains 
as  a  merino  sheep.  His  less  are  so  short,  and  his 
bo  jy  so  compact,  that  I  believe  he  would  sooner 


starve  than  jump  over  a  perpendicular  stotae  wall 
three  feet  high. 

I  commenced  the  winter  with  fifty*two  sheep,  two 
of  which  I  have  lost.  From  twenty-six  ewes  I  shall 
raise  thirty-two  lambs  this  year,  and  I  wil^  venture 
to  proi>hesy  that  my  fifty  sheep  will  this  vear  bring 
me  an  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  ana  keep  my 
flock  good.  At  the  end  of  the  yeas,  J.  will  give  the 
result  of  my  opeftitions.  The  best  time  to  purchase 
is  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  cool  enough  to  send  them 
safely  by  railroad.  If  then  they  are  subjected  to  a 
little  harsh  treatment  on  the  road,  it  will  not  seri- 
ously injure  them.  T.  L.  Hart. 

Wed  ComwaU,  Ct,  May,  1857. 
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''HOBE  VIOB  THAN  WI&B. 


Although  we  have  much  respect  for  old  sayings,* 
we  do  believe  that  a  farmer  may  keep  his  premises 
and  his  fields  tolerably  nice  without  proving  him- 
self to  be  extremely  foolish.  It  has,  however,  oc- 
curred to  us,  that  (Air  allusion  lately  to  a  me- 
chanic-farmer of  Vermont  may  have  reminded  ma- 
ny of  our  readers  of  some  such  old  saw  as  that 
which  heads  this  article.  And  as  we  said  nothing 
of  the  profit  of  his  nice  farming,  others  may  have 
concluded  that  we  had  nothing  to  say  on  that  point 
— the  very  pointj  mince  matters  as  we  may,  on 
which  information  is  demanded,  in  respect  to  dif- 
ferent modes  of  practice  upon  the  farm*.  Others, 
still,  may  be  curious  to  know-our  friend's  experi- 
ence of  die  comparative  profit  of  mech^inical  and 
agricultural  pursuits  |  for  we  steted  that  )ie  left  the 
shop  for  the  farm  on  account  of  failing  liealth. 

As  we  do  not  give  his  name  or  reaidenoe,  W!!e  hope  it 
will  not  be  considered  a  misuse  of  a  confidential  stete- 
ment,  to  say  that  our  friend  made  money  as  a  me- 
chanic, and  that  he  makes  money  as  a  farmer.  Hi6 
wife,  when  a  girl,  worked  at  a  trade,  and  at  their 
marriage  thejr  united  savings  gave  tliem  a  good  . 
start  in  the  w^rld*.  He  continued  about  three  ye$iti*, 
at  his  trade  ^fter  marriage,  and  laid  vside  during 
that  time  aome  five  hundred  dollars  more.  Eigh- 
teen years  ago,  he  bought  his  farm.  Its  buildmgs 
were  of  but  little  value  then.  They  are  now  very 
good,  handsome  and  convenient  There  are  about 
150  acres  of  lancL  The  farm  is  now  worth  over 
$4000.  Our  friend  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  other 
property  beside  the  farm,  equal,  at  least,  to  the  sum 
of  his  property  when  he  commenced  farming.  So 
that,  besides  regaining  his  health,  he  has  made 
money  &ster  by  returning  to  the  farm  than  he  did 
by  following  his  trade. 

If  it  is  said  that  but  hw  farmers  do  as  well  as 
he  has  done  as  a  fiirmer,it  maybe  repjied,  that  but 
few  mechanics  do  as  well  as  he  did  as  a  mechanic. 
The  truth  is,  the  elements  of  success  were  within 
him ;  and  whether  in  a  shop  or  on  a  farm,  whether 
in  New  England  or  at  the  West,  they  would  «make 
a  man  of  him." 
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We  have  alluded  thas  particularly  to  the  history 
and  circumstanoee  of  this  individual,  because  he 
left  the  farm  with  that  strong  conviction  of  his  na- 
tural adaptation  to  other  business  which  is  every 
year  driving  thousands  from  the  country  to  the 
cities,  in  search  of  the  place  they  were  expreqsly 
made  to  fill ;  and  because  we  believe  we  can  do  our 
young  friends  no  better  service  than  to  urge  them 
to  imitate  his  example,  by  returning  to  the  farm, 
before  their  failing  health,  their  failing  fortunes 
«nd  their  failing  habits  shall  render  such  a  course 
impracticable. 

For  the  New  England  Parmer. 

SOVO  OF  THE  PABXES  BOY. 

Ho,  brothers,  ho ! 

Merrily  forth  we  hie, 
And  biuily  oyer  the  fields  we  go. 

That  broad  to  the  sunshine  lie  1 
The  plow  we  steadily  hold, 

And  a  watchful  eye  we  keep 
On  its  share  that  gleams  tbroagh  the  damp  rich  mouldy 

In  the  farrows  straight  and  deep. 

Ho,  brothers,  ho ! 

Hopefully  glows  the  morn, — 
With  a  liberal  hand  the  grain  we  sow, 

The  wheat  and  the  golden  eor» ; 
If  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 

But  fall  on  the  buried  seed. 
Then  we  shall  a  bountiful  harvest  gain. 

Of  our  weary  toH,  the  meed. 

Ho,  brother,  ho ! 

Joyfully  speeds  the  day  f 
We  are  no  laggards,  so  dull  and  slowy 

Briskly  we'll  work,  and  gay. 
Vigor  and  life  aboiind,— 

Redolent  all  of  tfce  spring, 
Breeaet  are  hoTering  Hghtly  around. 

And  gaily  the  wUd-birds  sing. 

Ho,  brothers,  ho ! 

Cheerily  slug  your  song ! 
Music  and  mirth  in  their  merriest  ffow,, 

Ever  to  spring  belong ; 

Pleasant  our  task  will  be, 

•  Lightened  by  music's  power. 

So,  let  the  pulse  of  her  liveliest  gle* 

Throb  through  our  busiest  hour ! 

Ho,  brothers,  ho ! 

Merrily  forth  we  hie. 
And  busily  over  the  fields  we  go. 

That  broad  to  the  sunshine  lie ! 
Singing  our  eheerfulest  song, 

Yet  speeding  our  glad  employ,-^ 
Music  and  mirth  to  the  spring  belong. 

And  labor  shall  share  their  Joy  X 


A.  0.  H. 


New  Cabbage. — The  Winningstadt  cabbage  is  a 
new  varietv,  the  seeds  of  which  nave  been  recently 
distributed  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 
The  Lewisburg  (Pa.)  Chronicle  thus  speaks  of  it : 

<n?hi8  is  a  new  variety  of  cabbage.  It  is  a  very 
early  kind,  with  small  heads  of  a  sugar-loaf  form, 
and  very  compact  and  solid,  and  of  course  heavy 
for  its  size  or  bulk — so  compact  that  no  worm  or 
insect  can  get  between  its  leaves,  and  hence  its  in- 
terior, which  is  of  surpassing  whiteness,  is  always 
pice  and  clean,  possessing  a  nchness  of  flavor  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  variety  of  the  cabbage  yet 
known  in  these  parts." 


V.  8.  AOSICULTUBAL  BOCIETT. 

In  pursuance  of  previous  appmntment,  the  Ex« 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  National  Society  met  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  May  80.  The  use  of  the  rooms 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Sodety  having 
been  kindly  tendered,  the  Board  were  called  to  or- 
der at  half.past  7  P.  M.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
of  Mass.,  President  of  the  Society,  assumed  the 
chair.  On  motion  of  His  Excellencjr,  Gov.  King, 
Mr.  Olcott,  of  the  Implement  Committee,  was  ap> 
pointed  Secretary  of  the  meeting^ 

Hon.  Frederick  Smyth,  of  Mew  Hampshire, 
moved  that  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Society,  be  requested  to  lake  a  seat  at 
the  Board  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  same  f 
and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations ;  which  wu» 
unanimously  carried. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judges  upon  reapers,  mowers,  ana  such 
other  implements  as  are  to  be  tested  at  the  Na- 
tional trial  at  Svracuse,  in  July. 

J.  Stanton  (jfould,  Esq.,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  waa 
unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the  jury. 

Messrs.  Seth  Scammon,of  Maine ;  Brooks  Shat- 
tuck.  New  Hampshire;  Edwin  Hsimmond,  Ver- 
mont; San  ford  Howard,  Massachusetts ;  Stephen 
H.  Smith,  Rhode  Island ;  T.  S.  Gold,  ConneeUcut ; 
B.  B.  Kirtland,  New  York;  Gea  Hartshome,  New 
Jersey;  Jono.  Jones,  Delaware  r  Francis  P.  Blair 
and  Samuel  Sands,  Maryland;  Frederick  Watta 
and  J.  L.  Darlington,  Fa. ;  Gen.  J.  T.  Worthing- 
ton  and  Wm.  A.  Gill,  Ohio ;  Joseph  A.  Moore  and 
W.  L.  Underwood,  Kentucky ;  Joseph  A.  Wright, 
Indiana ;  Horace  Capron,  Illinois ;  J.  C.  Holmes, 
Michi«in ;  Wm.  C.  feves,  Yiiginia ;  H.  K.  Bur- 
gwyn,  r^orth  Carolina ;  A.  G.  ^mmer.  South  Car- 
olina; Richard  Peters,  Georgia;  Lewis  Worcester, 
Wisconsin ;  and  Wm.  Duane,  of  Iowa,  were,  upon 
motion  of  Gov.  King,  appointed  as  a  Board  of 
Judges  for  the  trial  at  Syracuse. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  moved  that  Mr.  Josepb  E. 
Holmes,  the  General  Superintendent,  be  admitted 
as  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the  Board  of  Judges — 
which  was  carried. 

The  following  resolution,  upon  motion  of  Gov. 
King,  and  seconded  by  Hon.  Fredli  Smyth,  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  meet- 
ing at  Buffalo  in  J'une;  and  that  they  be  respectful* 
Iv  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee,  and  to  invite 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  attend  the  proposed 
trial  of  Reapers,  Mowers,  &c.,  under  the  auspioea 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at  Syra- 
cuse in  July  next. 

Judge  Gould  adverted  to  the  probable  attendance 
of  a  throng  of  persons  at  the  Trial;  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  stringent  regulations  for  ex- 
cluding all  persons  from  the  harvest  fields  durins 
the  examinations  by  the  Judges.  He  also  moved, 
and  it  was  resolved,  that  there  should  be  two  sep- 
arate premiums  on  Hay  Presses— one  for  Stationa- 
ry ana  one  for  Portable  Presses. 

The  Chair  called  upon  Mr.  H.  S.  Olcott,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  state 
what  had  already  been  done  towards  completing 
the  preliminaries  of  the  TriaL  Mr.  Olcott  statea 
that  he  had  visited  various  cities  and  villages  in 
western  New  York,  and  had  received  liberal  offen 
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of  pecuniary  assistance  and  personal  co-operation. 
Although  quite  equal  to  it,  so  far  as  suitable  ^rri- 
lory  is  concerned,  none  of  the  points  seemed  to  pre- 
sent the  advantages  offered  by  the  vicinity  of  Syra- 
cuse. Its  position  is  central  in  the  great  agricultu- 
ral district,  and  aeeessible  by  railroad  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Its  hotel  accommodations 
are  ample  and  excellent,  the  fields  to  be  cut  are  in 
^  very  close  proximity  to  the  city,  and  the  citizens 
have  generously  offered  to  charge  themselves  with 
any  excess  of  expenses  over  the  receipts  from  en- 
trances at  the  Trial,  should  such  occur.  The  Su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Holmes,  had  visited  the  farms 
offered,  and  reported  their  entire  suitability.  That 
locality  had  therefore  been  selected  for  the  trial  of 
the  present  year,  and  approved  of  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  A  large  number  of  machines  had  al- 
ready been  entered,  amongst  which  were  nearly  all 
of  importance  in  the  country.  Circulars,  and  pam- 
phlets containing  the  premium  lists,  entrance  fees, 
and  some  of  the  leadiflff  Rules  and  Regulations, 
liad  been  issued  and  wiaeiy  circulated ;  the  Trial 
liad  been  extensively  noticed  and  universally  com- 
mended by  the  Press  in  all  portions  of  the  United 
States;  the  local  officers,  such  as  Chief  and  Assist^ 
ant  Marshals,  and  various  Committees,  had  been 
appointed  at  Syracuse,  and  all  necessary  prelimina- 
nes  had  been  completed. 

Mr.  Ham  matt  Billinffs,  of  Boston,  had  furnished 
an  appropriate  desjgn  for  the  grand  medals  offered 
by  tne  Society,  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver,  and  electrotypes  would  be  ready  to  send 
to  the  principal  papers  m  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

CoL  Johnson  stated  that  he  just  returned  from 
Western  New  York,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  trial  could  not  be  undertaken  before  the  20th 
of  July. 

It  was  then  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Exec- 
utive Board  be  tended  to  CoL  Johnson  for  the  use 
of  the  rooms  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society;  and, 
there  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting, 
it  was  adjourned  fine  die. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  list  of  Judges, 
that  they  are  chosen  from  the  most  influential  gen- 
tlemen of  each  of  the  States  direcUy  interestea  in 
the  use  of  the  Harvest  machines.  From  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Society  and  the  prepara- 
tions already  completed  for  making  the  trial  a 
thorough  one,  the  result  will  be  anxiously  awaited 
by  the  Agricultural  public. 

Gov.  &ing,  who  is  Chairman.of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Society,  will  en- 
deavor to  be  present  and  receive  distingubhed 
guests  from  other  States.  Agricultural  discussions 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  on  each  even- 
ing during  the  trial 

Rural  Economy  for  Cottage  Farmers  and 
GARi)EN£R8.~This  is  a  little  volume  of  some  300 
pages,  published  in  London,  and  filled  with  valuable 
suggestions  and  instructions  on  all  sorts  of  agricul- 
tural subjects.  The  views  of  our  English  neigh- 
bors are  here  given  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
though,  of  course,  our  own  wants  may  difler  from 
theirs,  the  farmers  of  New  England  will  here  find 
that  many  things  worth  knowing  are  to  be  learned 
from  our  brothers  at  the  other  end  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph.  A.  Williams  &  Co.  have  it  at  the  low 
price  of  25  cents. 


Jfior  tkt  New  England  Fanter. 

THE  JEHHT  LIND  POTATO. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— I  saw  in  the  Farmer  of  May 
2,  a  piece  headed,  **King  Phillip,  or  Brown  Com.*' 
The  writer  says,  **The  uncertauty  of  obtaining  a 
crop  of  potatoes  for  a  dozen  years  past  excites  the 
inquiry  m  my  mind  whether  our  labors  could  not 
be  DC tter. disposed  of  than  in  attempting  to  raise  a 
crop  so  liable  to  disappoint  our  expectations." 

I  think  it  essential  to  raise  both  com  and  pota- 
toes. It  is  also  essential  to  raise  the  best  kmds ; 
and  as  every  farmer  wishes  to  know  the  best  kinds 
of  potatoes  to  raise,  I  will  write  a  few  words  in  re- 
lation to  the  kiad  called  "Jenny  Lind,"  which  I  be- 
lieve the  best  kind.  First,  this  kind  of  potato 
yields  abundantly ;  second,  they  grow  to  a  good 
size,  and  if  there  are  but  a  few  m  a  hill,  there  will 
not  be  many  small  ones. 

Last  year  I  saw  some  that  were  planted  in  a  « 
rich  garden,  that  weighed  two  pounds  each.  The 
shape  of  this  potato  is  long,  larger  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  ana  a  litUe  flattened.  The  color  of  it  is 
about  half  white  and  half  red.  Some  contain  more 
white  than  red,  and  some  vice  versa.  They  are 
not  so  early  as  some  potatoes,  but  they  will  grow 
as  long  as  any.    Another  quality  is,  they  will  not 

nup  so  soon  as  some  kinds, 
his  potato  has  no  strong  taste  to  it,  and  I  think 
it  the  most  palatable  potato  raised.  I  would  advise 
those  of  your  readers  who  do  not  already  raise  tins 
potato,  to  ^t  the  seed  and  try  it  There  is  no 
hurt  in  trymg.  H.  N.  J. 

Richmond,  A*.  H.,  May  4, 1857. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  BEPLIE8. 

farmers'  boys. 

Farmers  should  remember  that  boys  cannot 
work  all  the  time,  and  yet  feel  smart  and  able  to 
work.  All  work  and  no  play,  or  no  time  to  rest, 
makes  them  dull,  and  then  they  are  called  "lazy." 
They  must  have  days  or  parts  of  days  to  them- 
selves, and  tiben  they  are  ready  to  work  when 
called  upon.  Besides  this,  let  them  have  a  piece 
of  ground  to  plant  for  themselves ;  this  gives  them 
encouragement.  Let  them  own  a  little  stock  of 
some  kind ;  something  to  keep  up  their  courage. 
Some  farmers  have  an  only  son  $  upon  him  you 
must  place  dependence,  and  then  you  can  depend 
upon  funk  Now,  farmers,  remember  your  sons  and 
care  for  them.  i.    . 

ABOUT  GOOD  COWS. 

I  notice  in  the  May  number  of  the  monthly  Far- 
mer  a  communication  over  the  signature  of  "South 
Readinff,"  giving  a  statement  of  the  milking  (juali- 
ties  of  his  cow,  and  profit  on  the  same,  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  farmer,  keeping  ten  such  cows, 
would  realize  therefrom  a  net  proJU  of  fourteen  him^ 
dred  and  twenty-six  doUars  per  annum,  aside  from 
the  profit  from  the  articles  raised  for  their  keeping 
at  the  price  reckoned  by  your  correspondent  It  is 
calculated  that  two  acres  of  land,  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  cultivation,  is  ample  for  the  support  of  one 
cow  $  so  that  twenty  acres  only  would  be  requisite 
for  the  ten.  Now  what  farmer  cannot  keep  this 
number  of  acres  in  such  condition  with  ten  cows, 
and  a  complement  of  hogs  to  furnish  dressing  for 
the  same,  when  he  can  realize,  from  the  cows  alone, 
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the  handsome  profit' of  $1,426,  besides  what  he 
would  make  on  his  pork  at  13  eta.  per  lb.  bv  the 
''whole  hoe.**  And  what  need  of  our  young  farm- 
era  going  Jfiut  when  such  reaulta  can  be  obtained 
at  home  P 

Having  been  desirous  for  some  time  of  obtun- 
ing  a  good  cow,  (as  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  poor 
one,)  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  ask  "South  Read- 
ing*'  to  name  a  price  for  the  cow  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  statement  ?  and  if  within  my  means,  I 
will'  purchase  her ;  belieying  when  I  get  her  here, 
that  there  is  not  another  cow  in  Bristol  CotmtT 
that  will  give  an  average  of  12  7-12  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  for  365  consecutive  days. 

Fairhaven,  May,  1857.  F.  6toddabix 

MALADY  AMONG  H00& 

Can  you  give  your  readers  any  mformation  as  to 
the  fatal  malady  prevailing  among  the  hogs  P  Since 
the  Ist  of  March,  full  three-fourths  of  oar  stock  on 
the  town  &rm  have  sickened  and  died— and  this  with- 
out remedy;  the  same  thinff  has  happened  in  other 
places. '  One  town  has  lost  forty-three.  I  mention 
this  because  I  have  considered  the  hog  and  his  la- 
bors the  best  feature  in  conducting  the  form.  By 
their  aid,  several  hundred  loads  of  mannre  have 
been  annually  prepared,  which  has  contributed 
mo!«t  essentially  to  the  growth  of  grass,  com,  grain 
and  vegetables  which  they  have  realised.  Noth- 
ing helps  ont  the  accounts  of  a  poor  fiekrmer  so 
much  as  a  well-regulated  pig-pen. 

May  25, 1857.  South  Danvers. 

ftEMARES.-^We  are  not  much  surprised  that 
Western  hogs  driven  here  sidten  and  die.  They  are 
driven  a  long  distance  in  all  weather,  often  heated 
through  a  long  day's  travel,  and  then  exposed 
through  a  cold  night,  perhaps  a  stormy  one,  and 
only  half  fed.  In  this  way  they  contract  eolds 
which  often  end  in  consumption  and  death.  Or,  if 
they  survive,  it  requires  months  to  get  them  in  a 
condition  to  grow  rapidly.  They  are  of  course,  un- 
profitable. We  must  raise  more  among  ourselves, 
as  it  can  be  done  profitably.  Losses  like  those 
met^tioned  by  our  attentive  correspondent  have 
been  numerous  all  about  us,  but  are  confined  most- 
ly to  Western  hogs.  Were  your  hogs  of  home 
production  P 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  malady  which  is 
sweeping  them  off  in  such  large  numbers. 


WHAT  PAINT  IS  BEST? 

What  is  the  cheapest  and  roost  durable  white 
paint  for  painting  a  rence  or  house  P  Is  there  not 
something  cheaper  than  the  white  lead  paint  ?  I 
hope  some  kind  friend  will  inform  me  through 
your  columns,  and  oblige  n.  p. 

South  Londonderry,  VI,,  1857. 

A  SWALLOW  finOBY. 

I  saw  yesterday  taken  from  one  chimney  in  this 
town,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  chimney  swal- 
lows ;  all  but  about  fifty  were  dead.  It  was  at  the 
farm-house  owned  by  John  P.  Tarbell,  Esq.,  of 
Boston.  Lemuel  L.  Lakin. 

East  Pepperell,  May  22, 1867. 


ONION  SEED. 

The  cultivators  of  Danvers  and  vicinity  would 
answer  to  the  inquiries  from  Illinois,  as  to  ''what 
sort  of  onion  seed  would  do  for  fell  crops,  and  in 
what  way  they  would  require  to  be  sowed  ?"  that 
the  nlver  skin  onion  is  the  variety  most  generally 
grown  hereabouta;  and  that,  after  the  land  is  fully 
fertilized,  fined,  and  made  free  from  all  obstruo^ 
tions,  the  seed  planted  is  sown  by  the  aid  of  a  ma- 
chine constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  rows  fourteen 
inches  apart  It  is  better  to  deposite  too  much, 
than  too  little  seed — ^because  the  surplus  plants  can 
be  easily  thinned,  when  voung — but  the  vacancies 
in  rows  cannot  be  supplied — and  the  onion  doe» 
not  admit  of  being  transplanted  when  young.  Any 
disturbance  of  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  onion  oi>- 
crates  as  a  serious  injury  to  the  maturing  of  the 
crop.  Care  therefore  should  be  taken,  that  weeds 
do  not  grow  so  large  as  to  disturb  these  fibres  by 
their  removal.  No  plant  suffers  more  by  negli- 
gence than  the  onion.  Most  of  the  experienced 
cultivators  in  this  vicinity  raise  their  own  seed,  tak- 
ing care  to  set  out  for  this  purpose  plants  of  the 
form  and  dimension  they  wish  to  raise.  Great  im- 
provements in  this  way  have  been  made  by  the 
most  successful  cultivators — ^by  none  more  than  the 
Messrs.  Wilsons,  BuxUkis  and  Bushbys,and  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Marbleheadi  by  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Ware. 

The  season  for  planting  is  now  past — so  that  I 
cannot  say  where  seed  can  be  obtained ;  but  I  have 
always  found  it  easy  to  obtain  good  seed,  by  apply- 
ing to  any  of  these  men.  They  are  men  of  hum- 
ble pretensions,  indeiatigable  mdustry  and  entire 
reliability.  p. 

South  Danven,  May  18^  1857. 

FOOD  FOB  PIGS. 

Gan  piffs  be  made  to  grow  well  when  but  a  Kttle 
milk  can  be  spared  for  them,  after  they  are  seven 
weeks  old  P  If  so,  I  should  IUlc  to  know  what  is 
the  best  kind  of  food  for  them. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  sow  which  lost  her  appe- 
tite six  weeks  ago,  and  has  eaten  but  fittle  since 
then ;  what  will  restore  her  former  appetite  P 

May  20, 1857.  RiAiNaL 

BOOKS  ON  FRUIT  CULTtTBB. 

Can  you  give  me  a  little  information  through  the 
Farmer  in  regard  to  the  best  work  or  works  on 
fruit  ctdture  ?  and  oblige   Lthan  Chambeblain. 

Rebiabks.— Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America ;  The  Fruit  Garden,  by  P.  Barry  $  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Orower^s  Guide,  by  Elliot;  C6le's  Frail 
Book,  &c.,are  good. 


For  Ae  Nem  Sntland  Ft 

KEEP  WATEBinO-POTS  PAIHTED. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  a  second  hand  watering 
pot  was  purchased  at  auction,  and  is  still  in  fair  con- 
dition, tnough  it  has  been  exposed  without  shelter 
to  alt  the  demands  that  the  elements  could  bring 
against  it  But,  Uiough  never  sheltered,  it  has  aH 
ways  been  well  protected  inside  and  out,  by  a  coat- 
ing of  paint.  Don't  forget  that  almost  all  our  tin 
ware  is  rusted  out,  not  worn  out.  Examine  the  tin 
pans  and  sheets  used  in  the  stove  ovens,  perhaps 
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in  daily  use,  yet  comparatively  how  slowly  they 
ivear,  simply  because  the  heat  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  removes  all  moisture  before  it  can  oxide 
or  rust  them.  For  this  end,  a  coating  of  lead  paint 
is  as  efficient  as  heat ;  but  as  the  carbonate  of  lead 
which  enters  into  all  paints  is  poisonous,  don't  ap- 
ply it  to  the  inside  of  any  vessel  used  to  contain  ar- 
ticles for  eating  or  drinking.  Paint  on  tin  dries 
very  slowly,  but  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  w^ar  when 
dried.  *'       o. 


SAHDT  LAHD-AMALOAHATIOV. 

Any  soil  which  is  found  upon  analysis  to  contain 
more  than  eighty  parts  in  a  hundred  of  silex,  is  de- 
nominated sandy  land.  Soils  so  constituted  are 
rarely  found  to  be  productive,  unless  improved  by 
amalgamation,  or  mixture.  Rye  and  buckwheat 
are  the  only  grains  which  can  be  cultivated  on  them 
with  any  degree  of  success,  in  their  natural  state, 
and  even  these  are  not  by  any  means  sure  of  pro- 
ducing a  remuzferating  crop,  except  in  favorable 
seasons.  Potatoes  sometimes  do  well  on  this  kind 
of  soil,  provided  it  be  liberally  manured }  the  tu- 
bers grown  on  it  are  generally  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity, dry  and  mealy,  and  much  superior  for  table  use 
to  those  produced  on  heavier  and  more  affluent  soil 

By  allowing  such  land  a  period  of  repose,  or  lay- 
ing it  down  to  perennial  pasture — which  admits  of 
the  accumulation  of  humus — it  rapidly  recovers, 
and  on  being  again  subjected  to  tillage,  will  pro- 
duce one  or  two  excellent  crops  of  rye,  buckwheat, 
or  potatoes,  without  the  stimulation  of  manurial 
applications. 

It  may  be  kdd  down  as  an  axiom,  that  all  arena- 
ceous or  sandy  soils  lose,  at  least,  one  part  in  a  hun- 
dred of  their  positive  value^  for  productive  purpos- 
es, by  the  increase  of  a  hundredth  part  in  the  pro- 
portion of  silicious  matter.  When  the  soil  is  so 
light  as  to  be  blown  by  the  winds,  it  possesses  but 
a  mere  negative  value,  and  can  only  be  reclaimed 
and  rendered  suitable  for  cultivation  by  an  admix- 
ture of  argillaceous  or  clayey  matter. 

In  many  sandy  soils,  beside  the  pure  native  silex, 
we  find  other  matters,  such,  for  instance,  as  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  This  usually  manifests  itself  in  the 
form  of  calcareous  sand — sand  containing  a  portion 
of  lime — ^which  is  far  less  insoluble  than  the  silici- 
ous, and  exerts,  in  all  cases,  an  invigorating  and 
healthful  influence,  both  upon  the  soil  and  crops. 

Of  the  fifty-three  varieties  of  soil  produced  by 
the  artificial  combination  of  elements,  experiment- 
ed on  by  Tillet,  that  which  appeared  to  be  most 
congenial  to  the  cereals,  was  composed  of  three- 
eighths  potter's  clay,  one-half  shell  or  fossil  marl, 
and  one-eighth  of  silex,  or  common  sand. 

Where  a  soil  is  found  to  contain  a  too  profuse 
quantity  or  per  centum  of  silex — a  fact  easily  ascer- 
tained by  visual  inspection  without  the  assistance 
of  chemical  tests,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
amalgamation,  or  mixing  with  it  a  sufficient  quan- 


tity of  good  clay,  to  bring  it  to  the  required  con- 
sistence. 

All  sandy  soils  when  ameliorated  in  this  way,  are 
found  to  possess  a  high  value,  and  as  they  lose  their 
original  character,  become  permanently  productive 
and  rich  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  or  com* 
pleteness  with  which  the  modification  of  texture 
and  character  is  effected. 

Sandy  lands,  thus  improved,  produce  Indian  com, 
and  the  several  kinds  of  grain,  more  bountifully, 
oftentimes,  than  some  of  the  best  conditioned  natural 
soils ;  they  are  also  excellent  for  pasturage.  For 
carrots,  beets,  swedes,  mangels,  and  parsnips,  they 
are  among  the  best  lands  we  have.  They  will  pro« 
duce  fine  crops  of  grass  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
will  not  continue  them  like  the  clayey  loam  soils,  or 
soils  of  a  granite  formation. 

The  expense  .in  effectbg  this  change  is  consider* 
able,  but  when  the  improvement  is  effected,  it  is  a 
permanent  one.  We  know  of  some  examples  of 
the  kind  which  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction. 


PTJBE  AIB  AHD  BLEEP. 

Dr.  Amott,  in  his  Physics,  states  that  canary  birds 
suspended  near  the  top  of  a  curtained  bedstead 
where  persons  are  sleepmg,  will  generallv  be  found 
dead  in  the  morning  from  the  effects  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  generated  in  respiration.  He  set  forth 
this  as  a  fact,  to  show  the  necessity  of  breathing 
pure  ur  in  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  sweeping  ar- 
gument against  the  old-fashioned,  high-curtamed 
bedsteads.  A  healthy  man  respires  about  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  and  inhales  in  that  period  about 
seven  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air ;  this  he  exhales 
again  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, 
which  vitiates .  the  atmosphere.  Three  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in^  the  air  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  the  support  of  fife ;  this  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  to  provide  a  supply  of  pure  air  for 
the  support  of  respiration. 

There  are  also  certain  facts  which  go  to  prove 
that  more  dancer  exists — that  there  is  a  greater 
proneness  to  disease — during  sleep  than  in  the 
wakinff  state.  In  Turkey  ana  Hindostan,  if  a  per- 
son &lls  asleep  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  poppy  • 
field,  over  which  the  wind  is  blowing  towards  nim^ 
he  is  liable  to  *'sleep  the  sleep  which  Knows  no  wak- 
inff.''  The  peasants  of  Italy  who  fall  asleep  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pontine  marshes  are  invaria- 
bly smitten  with  fever.  Even  travellers  who  pass 
the  night  in  the  Campagna  du  Koma  inevitably  be- 
come more  or  less  affected  with  the  noxious  air, 
while  those  who  pass  through  without  stopping  es- 
cape the  marsh  fever.  Those  who  have  travelled 
in  tropical  climes,  and  who  have  been  attacked  with 
bilious  fevers,  uniformly  ascribe  the  cause  of  their 
sufferings  to  night  exposure  in  the  open  air. 

.  An  English  traveller  in  Abyssynia  has  asserted 
that  he  could  live  in  health  in  that  sickly  climate, 
by  a  proper  selection  of  the  situation  where  he 
slept  every  night.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  it 
would  appear,  which  goes  to  prove  that  by  proper 
attention  to  the  place  where,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  persons  sleep,  many  diseases  may  be 
avoided. — Scieniijic  American, 
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KOWISO  KACEIHS8. 

The  time  i»  neir  kt  hand  when  the  tkIus  of  theae 
unplementg  ot  farming  is  to  b«  thoroughly  tested. 
ThuB  far,  the  impTeation  bu  been  decidedly  m  theii 
favor.  We  have  beard  of  no  one  «bo  hai  tried 
their  use,  who  hai  not  thought  them  among  the 
be*t  labor-BaTiog  operationi  about  the  farm. 

Some  object  to  the  large  expense  in  the  first 
inatance,  as  being  disproportionate  to  the  benefit 
to  be  derived.  Wherever  there  ia  one  hundred 
aorea  of  grau  to  be  cut,  the  aaving  in  one  seaaon 
would  mor3  than  pay  for  a  machine.  There  are 
few  haf-growing  neigbborhooda,  where  there  can- 
not be  found  farmers  enough  to  become  joint  own- 
en  of  a  machine,  taking  their  chance  to  have  it 
when  their  turn  comes.  Perhap*  the  beat  way 
would  be  for  one  to  procure  a  machine  and  a  team 
to  move  it;  and  then  do  the  work  for  himself  and 
others.  Manny't  machine  we  have  known  to  op- 
erate well,  and  Htalh'i,  we  are  aaaured,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  better. 

HOQ  CHOLESA. 

The  foIIowiuK  facta  and  auggeations  in  regard  to 
this  prevalent  disease,  from  the  Edinburg  (Johnson 
county,  la.)  Local  fieun,  are  worthy  of  atten'' 
They  pobt  the  attention  of  farmers  and  stock 
era  to  another  cauae  than  that  ordtDarily  aaaumed 
'  "  '        '  Instead  of  "choiera,"  it  ap- 


mediately  by  a  more  stimulating  feed  than  the  hogs 
had  beea  accustomed  to,  be  likely  to  produce  the 
disease  we  have  in  this  caaeP 

■^he  hc^  in  the  pena  have  had  no  aymptoma  of 
the  disease." 


Ears  &om  the  statement*  of  the  Local  A«h 

i  put  into  the  mclosure  ready  to  aupply  the 


"bog  t 


innimption.'' 


)  fifteen  hnndred  hogs 


pens,  at  the  still-house  in  this  place,  last  week,  and 
were  aoon  attacked  with  what  was  suppoaed  I 
the  diaesse  called  'hog  cholera,'  since  which 
they  hare  been  dying  at  the  rate  of  filly  or  siity 
per  day.  The  flitt  symptom  noticeable  is  a  alight 
eough,  which  ia  aoon  followed  by  a  droopbg  stiff  ap- 
pearance ;  the  noae  and  lips,  and  sometimes  thejaws 
and  ears,  turn  blue,  and  swell  up,  andfinatly  purg- 
ing, and  sometimes  Tomitiog,  follows,  and  deatn  en- 
aues  apeedilj'.  Hogs,  in  every  stage  of  the  diaeaae, 
have  been  killed  and  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  re- 
salt  establishes  the  fact  beyond  scruple,  that  the 
disease  here  is  ioSammalioD  of  the  lungs,  those  id 
the  first  stages  showing  a  congested  condition  ' 

Krtion  of  the  lungs,  while  those  further  advai 
d  a  more  extensive  engorgement,  and  b  the  last 
ata^  of  the  disease  the  lungs  were  dark,  drv,  and 
aohd,  with  some  ulceration  of  the  lungs  and  throat 
The  stomach  and  btestbes  ahow  no  signs  of  dis- 
ease. 

"If  this  be  the  disease  bearing  the  name  of  'bog 
cholera,'  it  ii  a  misnomer,  and  should  be  no  longei 
tkUowed  to  mislead  m  admbistering  remediea. — 
The  most  of  the  remedies  administered  have  nc 
doubt  been  injurious,  and  hastened  the  disease  to  e 
filtalend. 

"Is  not  the  exoiting  cause  of  the  disease,  in  this 
bstsnce,  at  least,  the  too  sudden  change  in  the  con- 
dition and  food  of  the  hc^sP    lliese  hogs  were 
taken  from  the  woods  or  the  fields,  and  driven 
eral  days,  and  great  numbers  put  together 


I  inclosure,  and   I 


L  with  c 


A  FIB8T  KATB  FUHP. 

The  pump,  a  repreaentation  of  which  we  give 
ibove,  ia  adapted  to  be  nsed  as  a  common  pump, 
and  alao  aa  a  force-pump,  when  ocoaidon  reqmre*^ 
The  value  of  a  good  pump  on  a  fiirm,  cannot  be 
:aggerated,  and  one  wfaiob  combines  (he  many 
qualities  which  the  one  here  abown  claims  to  po«- 
aeaa,  mnat  be  invaluable.  The  action  of  the  com- 
mon pump  ia  too  well  understood  to  need  any  ex- 
planation, and  our  engraving  gives  the  appearance 
of  this  patent  so  well  that  any  deacription  is  mme»- 
easary.  In  namg  the  pump,  when  only  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  are  to  be  answered,  the  nnt  on  the 
top  of  the  air-chamber  is  loosened.  For  a  foroe> 
pnmp,  the  nut  must  be  icrewed  down  t%ht. 

The  pump  is  for  sale  at  the  several  agricnltunt 
warehouaea  in  thia  city. 


Steam  Plowtno. — It  is  stated  in  recent  English 
journali,  says  the  TravdUr,  that  a  locomotJTe 
plow  has  been  auccesafuU;  used  in  England, 
where  it  has  thus  br  plowed  eight  acres  a  day.  Si- 
multaneously with  this  English  invention,  we  leam 
that  a  steam  plow  has  been  used  with  good  succeaa 
at  Francisville,  Indiana.  The  Labyette,  Indiana, 
Courier  says  a  number  of  plows  are  moved  at  the . 
same  time,  by  the  invention,  opening  the  seal  to 
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the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  so  that  two  men 
can  plant  twenty  acres  in  a  day.  The  Newark, 
Ohio,  ^^bueriean  says  that  the  machine  works  in 
that  city  are  manufacturing  a  steam  plow  for  a 
Mrs.  Spencer,  of  Virginia,  to  cost  $2000  when 
completed.  Mr.  Bronson  Murray,  of  Illinois,  has 
offered  a  reward  of  |50,000  for  the  best  practical 
ateam  plow. 

Fbr  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmer. 

LOST  FEBTIUZBBS. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  want  of  com- 
mon forethought  CTinoed  by  otherwise  intelligent 
men,  in  destroying  materials  adapted  to  fertilise  the 
•oiL  In  passing  the  residence,  the  other  day,  of  a 
friend  who  prides  himself  on  being  quite  an  ama^ 
teur  at  farming,  or  rather  gardening,  I  saw  him 
busily  engaged  in  raking  together  the  corn-stalks, 
'potato- Tines,  and  other  htter  of  the  previous  year's 
crops,  in  order  to  bum  them !  A  beautiful,  clean 
looking  garden  he  was  Koing  to  have ;  and  besides, 
the  ashes  were  to  benendaf  to  the  land !  Now  I 
do  not  question  the  value  of  ashes  on  many  soils, 
but  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  litter  thus  made  to 
ashes,  if  spaded  deep  into  the  soil,  would  be,  at  least, 
a  hundred  to  one  more  valuable.  And  more  es- 
pecially is  such  a  process  grateful  to  a  heavy,  clayey 
soil,  such  as  my  friend  was  thus  engaged  in  de- 
spoiling of  its  cheapest  fertiliser,  while  he  was  pay- 
ing six  dollars  per  eord  for  stable  manure! 

A  portion  of  my  own  garden  is  of  the  same  heavy, 
cl&yej  soil ;  and,  after  draining  it,  I  have  made  a 
practice  of  spading  into  it  all  the  vegetable  litter  I 
could  readily  procure,  including  even  small  brush 
and  shavings.  These  things  produce  vegetable 
mould,  and  they  make  the  land  light,  while  but  a 
very  small  addition  of  stable  manure  suffices  to  pro- 
duce very  heavy  crops.  *I  should  almost  as  soon 
think  of  burning  up  my  fences  in  order  to  produce 
ashes  for  my  land,  as  of  bnminff  up  my  garden  litter 
for  the  same  purpose.  Very  few  df  the  vegetables 
usually  grown  in  gardens  are  fastidious  with  respect 
to  the  food  they  derive  from  the  soil.  Almost 
any  thing  that  will  produce  vegetable  mould,  or 
fermentation,  or  ammonia,  will  form  soluble  mat- 
ter to  be  taken  up  into  the  growth  of  plants. 

Another  case  of  neglected  fertilization  recently 
came  under  my  observation.  I  was  looking  over  a 
small  fkrm  not  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  which 
consisted  mainly  of  a  hard,  gravelly  soil,  and  looked 
as  though  the  grasshoppers  born  upon  it  might 
reasonably  shed  tears  over  their  destiny.  The  pas- 
ture was  little  else  than  moss,  and  the  mowing  land 
exhibited  little  tufts  of  herdsgrass,  indicating  the 
presence  of  some  form  of  iron  in  the  soil,  and  the 
need  of  some  fertilizer,  beyond  the  small  quantity  of 
stable  manure  which  the  owner  was  able  to  expend 
upon  it.  That  owner  looked  the  picture  of  discour^ 
agement  {  and  yet,  on  one  corner  of  the  farm  were 
four  or  five  acres  of  the  very  best  muck  swamp,  pro- 
ducing little  except  alders,  and  yet  containmg  the 
ver]^  material  best  adapted  for  making  the  farm  as 
fertile  as  need  be.  A  load  of  muck  upon  a  gravelly 
soil  is  often  more  permanently  useful  than  a  load 
of  the  best  stable  manure ;  and  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  muck  in  Massachusetts  lying  un- 
touched year  after  year.  It  seems  as  though  Prov- 
idence had  scattered  these  muck-swamps  over  the 


country  on  purpose  to  rejuvenate  our  worn-out  soils, 
but  as  yet,  only  a  small  portion  of  our  formers 
have  learned  to  appreciate  these  fertilizing  depo^ 
its.  <'0,  muck  is  too  cold  for  my  land !"  exclaimes 
the  farmer,  who  don't  believe  that  anything  can  be 
done  exceot  in  the  old  way.  The  idea  that  muck 
is  too  co2a  has  caused  many  a  New  England  farmer 
to  stumble ;  but  if  any  one  of  your  numerous  read- 
ers ever  tried  the  use  of  muck  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
repented  of  it,  let  that  man  come  forward.  As 
Brutus  says,  <<If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  offend- 
ed." E.  c.  p. 
Somerviae,  1857. 


For  tke  Iftw  England  Farmer, 

THE  OAK  PBTJVEB. 

This  insect,  which  formerly  confined  its  ravages 
to  the  white  and  some  other  species  of  oak,  has 
within  a  few  years  commenced  its  depredations  on 
the  apple  tree,  and  threatens  to  become  as  formid-. 
able  an  enemy  as  the  borer,  which  works  at  the 
roots.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  branches  in  July, 
by  a  brown  beetle ;  the  grubs  which  they  produce 
eat  their  way  to  the  pith  and  form  a  burrow  several 
inches  in  length.  After  attaining  their  growth  in 
the  autumn,  they  divide  the  branch  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  burrow,  by  cutting  awav  the  wood,  leav- 
ing the  bark  untouched;  tney  then  retire  back- 
wards and  the  branch  is  broken  by  the  wind,  and 
they  fkll  to  the  ground. 

In  an  orchard  where  I  was  at  work  recently, 
twenty  branches,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  counted  on  a  middle-sized  tree 
which  had  b^en  severed  in  this  manner;  many 
were  noticed  on  others,  and  none  had  escaped  their 
ravages.  Should  this  insect  continue  to  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  since  first  noticed  on 
the  apple  tree,  it  will  become  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  growth  of  trees  as  well  as  fruit  It  is  recom- 
mended to  gather  the  branches  as  they  fall  and 
bum  them  and  thereby  destroy  the  grub.  A  minute 
account  of  the  oak-pruner  may  be  found  in  the  trea- 
tise on  insects  by  Db.  Habbis,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  which  attacks  the  apple  tree  is  the  same  or 
one  of  similar  habits  and  transformations. 

O.  V.  HiLLB. 

Tbaining  a  Balet  Hobse. — ^In  India,  where  a 
horse  becomes  stubborn  and  refuses  to  move,  in- 
stead of  whipping  him,  as  is  our  custom,  or  setting 
fire  to  straw  under  the  bellv,  as  practised  in  Eng- 
land, a  rope  is  attached  to  his  fore  leg,  and  one  or 
two  persons  go  ahead  and  pull  at  the  rope.  It  is 
said  this  starts  the  most  refractory  horse.  The 
Michigan  Farmer  says  a  horse  became  balky  in 
Detroit  a  short  time  since,  and  neither  whipping 
nor  coaxing  could  make  him  stir.  A  rope  was  fas- 
tened around  his  neck,  and  he  was  dragged  a  short 
distance  by  another  team,  but  this  did  not  effect  a 
cure.  The  rope  was  then  taken  from  his  neck, 
passed  between  his  legs,  and  fastened  firmly  to  his 
taiL  In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  rope  was  taken  off,  the  hith- 
erto unruly  animal  was  perfectly  obedient  to  the 
will  of  his  master.  V^e  have  seen  this  method 
tried,  with  similar  results. — Farjner  and  Mechanic 


{S^  A  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 
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For  the  New  Bngkmd  Forme.', 

HAWAIIAH  ISLANDS. 

MakauHU),  Maui,  Feb.  11,  1857. 

Editors  Farmer  : — I  am  sorry  that  nothiag 
has  been  sent  you  from  the  islands  the  last  twelve 
months.  Why  1  have  not  written,  let  me  explain. 
Some  time  ago  I  requested  a  friend  and  former 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  takes  your  weekly  paper,  to 
supply  my  place  as  your  correspondent.  I  did  this 
because  I  have  scarcely  time  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ments with  my  patrons  and  friends  to  whom  I  am 
under  prior  obligations,  and  because  my  neighbor 
is  mucn  more  of  a  farmer  than  I  ever  pretended  to 
be.  He  is  the  son  of  a  practical  farmer  of  your 
State,  and  was  himself  brought  up  to  that  business. 
He  has  a  taste  for  horticulture,  floriculture  and  ar- 
boriculture ;  and  this  is  so  well  known,  that  when 
a  new  plant  or  seed  is  left  at  Honolulu  by  some 
stranger,  to  be  reared  or  planted,  it  is  frequently 
sent  up  to  Mr.  Bailey  with  a  note  saying,  ''you  are 
the  man  to  take  care  of  this  seed  or  plant,  and  save 
it  to  the  islands."  He  has  many  rare  plants,  flowers 
and  fruits.  I  therefore  felt  happy  in  tne  prospect  of 
seeing  something  from  his  pen  m  the  Farmer.  But 
being  at  his  bouse  not  long  since,  and  seemg  your 
weekly  issue  on  his  table,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
written  the  Editor,  as  I  had  requested,  and  to  my 
sorrow  I  learned  that  he  had  noU  Since  that  time 
he  has  developed  a  state  of  mind  which  forbids,  I 
think,  all  hope  of  his  writing  for  an^  periodical  I 
therefore  hasten  to  prepare  somethmg  for  you  at 
once,  and  if  spared,  will  continue  to  aid  you  as  I  am 
able.  Let  me  say  I  regularly  receive  your  month- 
ly agricultural  jounul,  for  which  I  am  much 
obliged.  Whether  you  can  afibrd,  in  justice  to 
yourselves,  to  send  it  to  an  Hawaiian  pastor  who 
advocates  the  cause  of  agriculture,  you  best  know. 
I  mention  it  because  you  once  requested  me  to  in- 
form Tou,  "how  you  could  occasionally  send  me 
such  Dooks  and  periodicals  as  you  might  think 
would  be  useful  and  interesting  to  me,  in  my  exten- 
sive field  of  practice  and  observation,"  (see  monthlv 
Farmer^  voL  V.,  p.  313.)  I  wrote  you  giving  such 
information,  but  my  letter  may  not  have  reached 
yon.  Nothing  of  the  book  kind  have  I  received, 
the  monthly  Femner  excepted. 

My  last  communication  was  dated  March  20, 
1855.  We  were  then  sowing  wheat.  Some  1200 
acres  were  sown  in  this  nei^borhood,  the  last  of 
it  bemg  sown  as  late  as  May  Ist.  The  season  proved 
a  favorable  one  for  harvesting  and  securing  the 
crop,  but  we  were  disappointed  in  the  vield,  it  be- 
ing considerably  less  than  it  had  been  the  previous 
years ;  no  reason  for  the  decrease  was  apparent. 
At  the  agricultural  meeting  in  June  of  that  year, 
the  committee  on  grains  made  the  following  award ; 
"For  sample  No.  42,  best  crop  of  wheat,  not  less 
than  two  acres,  $15,  or  a  cup.^  They  then  add : 
"This  sample,  your  committee  are  informed,  was 
raised  by  a  native  named  Kekaha,  a  member  of  the 
auxiliary  society  on  East  Maui  at  Makawao,  and 
was  from  a  field  of  50  acres,  producing  about  23 
bushels  per  acre."  Another  premium  was  awarded 
at  that  meeting  to  M.  M.  Gower,  Esq.,  of  this 
place,  for  the  best  quality  of  wheat,  of  $10,  or  a 
cup.  I  may  as  well  add  in  this  connection  that  a 
premium  of  $5  was  awarded  to  John  J.  Oower  for 
the  best  peaches;  to  the  East  Maui  plantation, 
$15,  or  a  goblet,  for  the  best  100  lbs.  of  sugar.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  compete  for  a  premium,  now 


that  my  neighbors  ar^  doing  so ;  my  chief  object 
in  sowing  wheat  from  the  first,  being  to  induce  our 
people  to  go  into  the  business.  Nor  do  many  of 
my  neighbors  as  yet  compete  for  premiums,  as  the 
distance  to  Honolulu,  where  the  meetings  of  the 
society  are-  uniformly  held,  is  70  miles,  and  being 
on  another  island,  no  successful  competition  can  be 
thought  of,  except  in  a  few  things.  Our  wheat,  in 
1855,  we  sold  at  about  $1  per  bushel.  The  flour 
proved  to  be  of  so  good  a  quality  that  the  credit  of 
the  mill  and  wheat  also,  both  of  which  had  fallen  in 
public  estimation,  rose  gradually,  and  is  now,  I 
think,  established.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  wheth- 
er good  wheat  can  be  raised  on  Maui  or  excellent 
flour  manu&ctured  at  Honolulu,  This  is  a  great 
gain,  for  which  I  am  thankful. 

But  the  mill  company  of  which  I  think  I  have 
told  you  something,  "The  Hawaiian  Steam  Floor- 
ing Company"  of  1853-4,  is  no  more.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  crop  of  wheat  of  1854,  of  which  the 
flour  manufactured  by  them  proved  to  be  of  so  in- 
ferior a  quality  as  nearly  to  ruin  the  credit  of  our 
wheat,  actuallv  destroyea  the  company.  All  son- 
nected  with  the  enterprise  suffered  severely,  and 
some  individuals  were  nearly  ruined  in  their  pecu- 
niary interests.  A  sad  ^blow  this  proved  to  oe  to 
asricultural  enterprise,  and  for  a  season,  our  hopes 
of  Uie  success  of  wheat  growing,  or  rather,*  wheat 
disposing,  seemed  dark.  Another  company,  how- 
ever, was  soon  organized,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
monied  men  in  Honolulu.  The  new  company  im- 
prove on  the  mistakes  of  the  old  one,  and  as  the 
wheat  has  been  excellent  since  they  commenced 
their  operations,  they  are  doing  well,  and  will,  I 
hope,  succeed. 

In  1856  the  wheat-growers  had  new  trials  to  en- 
counter. The  winter  of  1855-6  was  a  dry  one. 
From  December  to  March  the  rains  were  slight. 
Expecting  a  change,  little  was  done  in  January, 
and  much  that  was  sown  in  February  was  lost  by 
the  drought  and  the  cul-worm ;  some  sowed  three 
times,  and  but  for  our  March  raini  there  would 
have  been  little  or  no  wheat  raised  on  the  Island. 
As  it  was,  the  crop  was  li^ht*  but  the  grain  of  an 
excellent  quality.  My  neighbor  Kekaha  took  an- 
other premium  of  $15.  John  J.  Gower,  Esq.,  had 
one  or  more  premiums  fop  beans.  The  East  Maui 
plantation  took  the  premium  again  for  the  best  su- 
ffar,  and  the  Brewer  plantation,  also  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, obtained  the  premiuni  for  the  best  syrup. 
Our  wheat  sold  for  $1,  L  e.,  the  Hawaiian  wheat, 
which  has  not  been  dianged  since  its  introduction, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  A  few  hundred  busheb  of 
Galifomian  whettt  were  raised  this  year  in  my  neigh- 
bsrhood.  Most  of  this  was  sold  for  $1,10  j  the  re- 
mainder is  reserved  for  seed. 

In  December  last  I  had  the  folbwinff  items  firom 
Honolulu,  which  I  will  give  you.  "Flour  appears 
to  be  in  great  demand.  The  mill  company  nave 
sold  all  they  can  make  for  a  month.  It  is  quoted 
at  $12  per  barrel,  but  we  Honolulu  folks  have  to 
pay  $14,  and  they  do  not  care  about  selling  mudi 
at  that  rate,  as  they  have  large  orders  to  fill.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  supply  of 
wheat  next  year.  Some  Haxall  flour  which  came 
in  the  'Messenger  Bird'  is  quoted  at  $18."  Quite 
recently  we  hear  that  the  price  of  flour  has  risen 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  reaiohes  $25  before 
harvest.  y 

Some  six  months  ago  the  co^panv  purchased  a 
cargo  of  wheat  ftom  Chili,  sa;^  2000  bushels,  more 
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or  less.  I  think  this  stood  them  in  from  75  to  80 
cts«,  and  they  ^ill  realize  a  handsome  profit  on  this 
purchase.  They  mix  it  with  Hawaiian  flour,  and  thus 
obtain  a  good  article.  A  portion  of  this  wheat  is 
being  sown  as  an  experiment 
Thus  I  have  brought  things  up,  so  far  as  wheat 

rwing  is  concerned,  to  the  close  of  harvest  1856. 
you  take  an  interest  in  our  aflairs,  I  will  try  to 
keep  you  posted  up  more  promptly  hereafter,  than 
I  have  done  the  last  two  years.  You  may  recollect 
what  I  wrote  you  in  March,  1855,  respecting  my 
avocation  as  a  pastor  of  a  Hawaiian  church  at  Ma* 
kawao.  I  have  also  a  small  c(4i|;regation  of  for- 
eigners, to  whom  I  preach  once  on  the  Sabbath  in 
English,  in  my  own  house.  So  that  I  have  much 
labor  and  responsibility  on  my  head,  heart  and 
hands.  Still  I  am  not  inclined  to  excuse  myself 
from  devoting  a  portion  of  my  time  to  the  noble 
employment  of  agriculture.  I  may  be  able  to  do 
more  as  a  pastor  and  teacher  than  I  could  do  were  I 
to  confine  myself  to  my  study  and  labors  of  the 
pMurish.  I  do  not  think  any  one,  be  his  qualifica- 
tions whatever  they  may,  can  ''endure  hardness 
as  a  good  soldier  or  Jesus  Christ,"  without  a  good 
deal  of  vigorous,  manly  exercise.  To  this  arrange- 
ment I  cheerfully  submit.  I  find  too  that  I  must 
bear  the  aobrtqud  of  missionary  farmer;  so  I 
may  as  well  merit  it,  seeing  it  is  both  honorable 
ana  useful.  Near  the  commencement  of  1856, 1 
had  a  pleasant  visit  from  the  Rev.  John  Sessions, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  was  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  his  daughter  at  Lahaina.  In  my  boyhood 
had  known  him  as  the  room-mate  of  a  brother  of 
mine,  when  they  were  fitting  for  college.  He  spent 
several  days  with  me  in  my  parlor  and  study,  and 
in  walking  over  my  &rm,  a  portion  of  whicn  was 
then  being  plowed  for  wheat.  In  my  pleasant  in- 
tercourse with  him,  I  gave  him  a  histoir  of  my 
residence  at  the  islands,  my  experiment  of  seeking 
e  support  from  the  people,  and  my  efforts  to  intro- 
duce wheat-growing  among  them.  Just  before 
leaving  the  iSands,  he  wrote  me  from  Lahama,  re- 
ferring to  his  late  visit,  and  saying,  among  other 
things,  ''you  have  set  the  example  of  dependin 
on  ue  people  and  ^rourself  for  support,  and 
doubt  not  the  Lord  will  carry  you  through.  Ger 
ritt  Smith  calls  Beriah  the  farmer  president;  I 
think  you  may  be  called,  in  no  invidious  sense,  the 
farmer  missionary,  and  I  rejoice  that  your  intro- 
duction of  wheat  culture  is  provinp^  so  successful.'' 
Let  me  do  all  things  with  tne  desire  of  glorifying 
God  and  benefiting  the  people.  Thus  far  I  have 
realized  little  or  nothing  in  a  pecuniary  point.  I 
did  not  engaffe  in  the  business  for  the  sake  of  ^n, 
but  with  the  hope  of  aiding  the  people  in  acquiring 
homes,  building  better  houses,  and  providing  them- 
selves with  more  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Instead 
of  sending  my  wheat  to  market  this  winter,  I  have 
reserved  eveiy  bushel  of  it  for  seed,  and  am  loan- 
ing it  to  such  of  my  people  as  cannot  elsewhere 
procure  it.  Let  me  tell  you  of  the  arrangement  in- 
to which  I  entered  with  my  people  relatiye  to 
wheat-growing  the  present  year.  As  the  time  for 
preparing  the  ground  after  the  last  harvest  ap- 
proached, I  laid  the  subject  of  wheat  culture  before 
them  on  one  of  my  week-day  meetings ;  there  be- 
ing a  great  scarcity  of  help,  I  asked  them  "what  I 
should  do  ?"  Some  six  or  eight  of  them  volun- 
teered to  plow  and  sow  the  land,  and  they  soon 
took  hold  of  the  work.  They  plowed  about  40 
acres  at  once  and  let  it  remam  for  a.  while,  as  it 
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seemed  best  that  it  should,  that  the  grass  and 
weeds  might  die  out.  After  laying  awhile  thus, 
the  harrow  was  used,  and  when  soon  after  we  had 
copious  nuns,  the  wheat  scattered  at  the  last  har- 
vest sprang  up,  and  some  80  acres  of  the  40  prove 
to  be  so  well  seeded  that  we  judge  it  best  to  let  it 
remain.  About  70  or  75  acres  these  individuals 
have  plowed,  and  they  have  sown  the  greater  part. 
The  self-seeded  acres  are  beautiful  in  appearance — 
wheat  as  high  as  one's  waist ;  the  sown  is  mostly 
up,  but  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  its  promise. 

I  think  all  of  2000  acres  in  this  neighborhood 
have  been  prepared  for  wheat,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  sown.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
our  old  enemy,  the  cut- worm,  and  the  caterpillar 
are  busy  in  some  of  our  fields.  The  caterpillar  does 
the  most  mischief  thus  far  this  season,  though 
there  is  time  enough  for  the  cut-worm  to  work.  I 
hope  to  write  you  again,  ere  long,  if  spared,  and 
wiU  tell  you  of  the  growth  and  the  harvesting  of  our 
grain.  Some  oats  and  perhaps  barley  have  been 
sown ;  we  are  too  early  yet  for  corn,  beans  and  gar- 
den vegetables,  though  our  lands  are  prepared, 
and  we  shall  soon  commit  the  precious  seed  to  the 
earth.    Of  the  result  I  will  speak,  if  spared. 

Early  in  January,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Makawao 
Agricultural  Society,  we  listened  to  a  very  sensible 
address  from  a  Hawaiian  member.  His  subject 
was  '^Hawaiian  agriculture  as  practised  by  their 
ancestors,  compeared  with  agriculture  as  practised 
at  the  present  time."  "Agriculture  on  the  iilands," 
he  remarked,  "was  no  new  business ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Hawai- 
ians  cultivated  a  great  deal  of  land ;  indeed,  agri- 
culture as  then  understood  in  that  time  of  heathen- 
ish darkness,  was  more  industriously  prosecuted 
than  it  is  now,  though  this  is  a  time  of  gospel  Hght. 
True,  the  agriculture  of  thdr  ancestors  was  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits,  wheat,  coffee  and  other  for- 
eign products,  not  having  been  introduced;  but 
such  products  as  were  indigenous  to  the  island  were 
raisea  in  so  great  abundance  that  few  people  were 
hungry."  In  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  decreas- 
ing energy  in  cultivating  the  earth,"  he  says,  "our 
ai  cestors  were  compelled  by  their  chiefs  to  work 
in  their  kalo  patches  and  potato  fields,  to  multiply 
the  means  of  sustenance,  and  becoming  accustomed 
to  hard  labor,  it  became  a  kind  of  second  nature. 
Hence  he  had  particularly  observed  that  aged  men 
who  still  survive,  are  much  more  skilful  and  effec- 
tive in  the  kalo  patch  than  younff  men."  This,  I 
have  myself  observed.  Indeed,  the  rising  genera- 
tion are  becoming  unskilful  in  nearly  every  Hawai- 
ian occupation,  as  the  manaffing  of  canoes,  fishing, 
making  of  nets,  building  of  houses,  &c.  Our  young 
Hawaiian  friend  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  indo- 
lence, genuine  laziness,  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  decrease  of  agriculture  among  us  at  the  islands 
— that  this  was  an  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  pdua,  cut-worm,  ana  the  caterpillar,  kepoko,  or 
the  cattle  of  foreigners.  The  man  who  refuses  to 
work  from  sheer  indolence  is  no  better  than  he 
who  has  no  arms ;  true,  he  mieht  work  if  he  would, 
but  will  not,  and  thus  he  renders  abortive  the  gift 
of  God  to  him,  of  arms,  which  hang  uselessly  by 
his  side.  So  far  as  useful  action  is  ooncemea,  he 
might  as  well  be  destitute  of  those  members  of  the 
body.  Think  it  not  a  hardship  that  you  must  toil 
for  a  living;  at  first,  it  may  seem  thus, but  to  those 
who  become  accustomed  to  toil,  it  becomes  an  ab- 
solute pleasure — a  source  of  rich  enjoyment.  Their 
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honn  of  rest  are  doubly  precious,  while  the  whole 
time  of  the  indolent  man  hanga  heavily  on  his 
hands.  In  my  time  I  have  seen  a  full-grown  man 
with  vigorous  limbs,  playing  cards  whue  the  sun 
was  ascending  the  heavens  $  or  idly  watching  the 
women  while  weaving  a  lei  or  ornament  for  the 
neck ;  or  listening  to  some  love-yam  which  they 
were  spinning  for  his  diversion ;  such  a  man,  I  re- 
gard with^  the  highest  contempt  Let  us  then 
unite  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  wnich  thus  attaches 
to  the  Hawaiian  name ;  unite  in  efforts  to  make 
these,  our  beautiful  islands,  all  that  God  would 
have  them  to  be,  and  thus  promote  our  own  high- 
est interests  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  interest  that  so  many  of 
our  people  are  waking  up  to  the  shame  and  wick- 
edness of  soending  their  time  in  lounging  and 
sleeping,  ana  to  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  thus  developing  the  resources  of  the 
islands.  God  hath  done  ereat  things  for  them, 
and  well  may  they  say,  *'The  lines  are  fallen  unto 
me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have  got  a  goodly 
heritage.''  If  spared,  I  propose  to  tell  you  in  my 
next,  something  more  of  the  climate,  soil,  scenery, 
productions,  &c.,  of  this  place  and  vicinity,  with 
some  description  of  our  noole  mountain,  Kahalea- 
kala.  So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth  I  have  never  trod- 
den as  this  same  Makawao.  It  only  needs  that  we 
do  our  part,  and  it  will  be  the  garden  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  not  to  say  of  the  racific.  Just  now, 
our  ffasden,  on  which  I  am  looking  from  my  study- 
wincow,  is  all  on  a  slow  with  roses,  marigolos, 
pinks,  floraponda  and  other  flowers,  while  ihe 
peach  trees  are  nearly  bending  with  flowers  and 
young  fruit.  We  have  also  the  orange,  citron,  the 
fig,  Turkish  and  common,  the  quince,  both  sour 
and  sweet,  the  custard,  the  pine  apple,  and  the  cof- 
fee. 

The  Royal  Hawaiian  Affricultural  Society  is  im- 
porting fruit  trees,  in  small  quantities,  from  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon.  This  will  be  a  great  blessing  to 
us  all,  I  trust  In  a  few  years,  by  the  bldssioe  of 
God  on  honest  and  persevering  laoors  in  this  Hne, 
the  islands  will  grow  much  fruit.  This  will  greatly 
increase  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  cheapness  of 
living,  besides  contributing  much  to  the  healthof 
all,  both  natives  and  foreigners. 

Of  the  state  of  things  at  the  other  islands  of  the 
group  I  have  nothing  particularly  interesting  to 
communicate.  I  learn  from  one  recently  resi£ng 
in  Honolulu,  that  the  money  pressure  is  less  tight 
there  than  it  has  been.  Reuef  in  this  matter  came 
slow,  and  this  method  is,  I  think,  better,  much  bet- 
ter, than  that  of  sudden  and  unexpected  sains  from  bless  you  in  your  labors,  I  pray. 


speculation.  I  hope  the  mercantile  portion  of  the 
community  will  be  satisfied  with  Uiis  arrangement 
of  Divine  Providence.  Of  the  passion  to  become 
speedily  rich,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many 
unong  us,  I  have  often  spoken  in  my  communica- 
tions to  you.  Judging  from  what  I  know  of  human 
nature,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  has  a 
place  still  in  the  bosom  of  most  foreigners  among 
us  at  the  islands;  but  I  think  it  exisU  as  a  latent 
fire,  there  being  nothing  on  which  it  can  at  present 
feed ;  some  new  speculation  would  doubtless  cause 
it  to  bla^,  just  as  the  addition  of  dry  fuel  to  the 
smouldering  fire  causes  a  conflagration.  As  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  on  the  other  islands,  I  have 
many  fears  that  they  are  treated  with  marked  ne- 
£^lect.  On  Kauai,  the  two  sugar  plantations  con- 
tuue  to  secure  the  attention  of  their  owners,  though 


only  one  of  the  two  makes  profitable  returns. 
One  coffee  plantation  on  that  island  is  worked  to 
advantage,  and  I  hear  that  the  sweet  potato  for  a 
year  or  two  was  considerably  cultivateo.  Some  two 
or  more  tobacco  plantations  and  manufactories  may 
be  seen  on  Oahu  and  Kauai  j  but  the  article  thus 
produced  is  of  no  possible  use  to  any  mortal  liv- 
ing, and  a  great  curse  to  Hawaiians.  It  is  my 
prayer  that  tne  growers  and  manufacturers  of  this 
filthy  and  hurtful  narcotic  may  not  succeed ;  this 
product  curses  the  land,  and  what  is  worse,  pol- 
lutes all  who  use  it;  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
weed  is  consumed  among  us,  particularly  in  the 
shape  of  cigars.     >Vhen  will  men  be  wise  P 

Ijid  you  hear  that  the  young  king,  a  few  months 
a^o,  gave  promise  of  taking  hold  of  agriculture 
with  a  steady  if  not  a  strong  hand  P  His  example 
seemed  to  electrify  the  people  about  him,  and 
would  have  had  a  salutary  mfluence  on  the  nation. 
How  it  happened  that  his  goodness  was  as  *the 
morning  cloud  and  as  the  early  dew,"  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say,  though  I  have  my  suspicions  that  some 
of  his  friends  from  foreign  lands,  who  much  prefer 
pleasure  to  labor,  dissuaded  him  from  putting  him- 
self in  too  close  contact  with  <*the  rascally  dirt." 
At  any  rate,  I  have  not  for  a  long  time  heard  of 
his  Majesty's  farming.  Since  his  marriage,  he  haa 
little  time,  I  conjecture,  for  such  homely,  old- 
fashioned  work ;  for  a  long  time  dancmg  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  night,  not  to  say  day ; 
though  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  mark  to  say 
that  no  small  share  of  the  time,  day  and  night, 
must  have  been  absorbed  in  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion for,  and  the  recovering  from  the  derangement 
and  fatigue  of,  such  nightly  sports.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  king's  example  in  this  matter  haa 
been  exceedingly  pernicious.  The  aristocracy  of 
Honolulu  giving  such  a  practical  recommendation 
to  the  frivolity  of  dancing,  has  awakened  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  in  society,  and 
dance-houses  are  opened  thrice  a  week,  in  which 
Hawaiian  girls  and  low  and  wicked  foreigners  have 
mingled,  and  wallowed  in  sin,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  all  the  friends  of  decency  and  order.  Late 
developments  of  iniquity  in  high  places  have  checked 
the  course  of  things.  But  I  do  not  hear  of  an  in- 
creasing disposition  to  labor  with  the  hands,  and 
thus  give  tone  to  body  and  mind.  We  need  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  us,  an  in- 
crease of  industrious  habits.  I  long  to  see  a  change 
in  this  respect ;  what  I  can  1  mil  do  to  bring 
about  such  a  change.  You  will  bid  me  God  Bpeed, 
1  am  sure,  in  this  good  work.    The  Lord  greatly 


Yours  with  high  esteem,      J.  S.  Gbeen. 

P.  S. — March  3. — I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the 
caterpillar  is  making  dreadful  ravages  among  the 
wheat.  It  is  thought  that  they  have  destroyed 
1000  acres,  or  one-half  which  was  sown,  and  they 
are  still  at  work.  Let  us  read  Habakkuk,  3 :  17, 
18.  

Cause  and  Effects  op  Poor  Milk.— The  milk 
of  cows  kept  stabled,  or  where  the  phosphate  of 
lime  becomes  exhausted,  is  putrid,  and  when  exam- 
mined  through  a  microscope,  contains  globules  of 
corrupted  matter,  which  is  only  eaten  because  gen- 
erally unknown  to  exist.  The  effects  of  it  on  in- 
fants and  children  who  use  it  for  daily  food,  is 
weakness,  sickness  and  premature  death.  A  child 
might  as  well  be  put  to  a  nurse  in  the  last  stage  of 
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consumptioDy  as  to  be  fed  on  such  milk.  So  great 
has  this  evil  become  that  in  some  cities,  where  cows 
are  kept  for  life  on  slop,  without  access  to  the 
ground,  the  sale  of  their  milk  has  been  prohibited 
by  law.  But  how  great  must  have  been  the  cTil, 
how  many  thousand  helpless  infants  must  have 
been  sent  to  an  untimely  grave,  before  the  atten- 
tion of  legislators  was  called  to  the  subject !  and 
the  worst  of  all  is,  the  helpless  infant,  who  has 
neither  power  nor  knowledge  to  choose,  is  the  suf- 
ferer. A  handful  of  bone  meal,  put  into  the  food 
of  each  cow,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  would  par> 
tially  remedy  ihe  eviL — Western  t^griculturist. 


SEA-WEED. 

This  is  a  valuable  manure  for  almost  any  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  from  the  light  sands  to  the  heavy  and 
viscid  clays.  No  one  who  has  experienced  the  bene- 
ficial results  attending  its  application,  will  doubt  its 
value,  especially  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to 
lands  in  grass.  The  most  proper  season  for  remov- 
ing and  spreading  it,  we  are  informed  by  those  ac- 
customed to  its  use,  is  immediately  after  haying,  or 
if  it  cannot  be  conveniently  done  at  that  time,  the 
work  may  be  deferred  till  after  harvest  It  is  a 
judicious  plan  to  mix  this  weed  with  loam  or  muck, 
forming  it  into  a  sort  of  compost  The  mass  should 
be  frequently  turned.  If  convenient,  ashes,  lime, 
plaster  and  clay  may  be  added,  depending  consid- 
erably upon  what  kind  of  soil  the  mass  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to ;  but  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  decay  in 
a  heap  by  itself,  as  in  this  case  the  limited  amount  of 
fibrous  or  ligneous  substance  contained  in  the  mass 
causes  it  to  decompose  almost  "to  nothing" — a 
slight  reriduum  only  being  left  after  decomposition, 
and  tins  of  a  very  weak  character,  and  not,  perhaps, 
of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  its  application  to  the 

soil. 
Muscle  shells,  and  the  rich,  unctuous  and  viscid 

sand  abounding  along  the  coasts,  and  on  the  shores 
of  creeks,  are  other  important  and  valuable  elements 
of  fertility,  and  when  spread  upon  soils  of  every  de- 
scription, produce  highly  beneficial  results.  This 
•and  is  composed  principally  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble'snbsttt&ces,  intermixed  with  the  exuvia  of  testap 
ceous  and  crustaceous  insects,  saline  particles,  and 
an  extremely  fine  sedimentary  substance  deposited 
by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  together  with  carbonate 
and  hydrate  of  lime,  animal  matter  and  earth.  The 
intermixing  of  these  several  substances  constitutes 
that  highly  efficient  fertilizing  mass  denominated 
sea  mud,  or  "flats.'' 

When  a  fiurmer  can  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  this 
article  with  which  to  dress  his  lands,  he  need  not 
fear  the  faflure  of  his  crops  for  lack  of  manure. 
Sea  weed,  and  sea  mud,  or  '^flats,**  constitute  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  animal  excrement  and  com- 
post, and  almost  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  ordinary  husbandry.  If  the  weeds  and  mud 
should  be  taken  oat  after  haying,  and  placed  in  the 
bam  or  compost  yard,  with  common  muck,  mold. 


and  vegetable  matters  of  a  succulent  and  perisha- 
ble character — or  thrown  into  heaps  with  forest 
leaves,  straw,  weeds,  &e.,  it  would  decompose,  and 
by  the  next  spring  furnish  an  invigorating  manure 
for  every  description  of  crop. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  of  the  value  at  sea- 
weed as  a  manure,  in  the  books.  Many  years  ago,  the 
Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  charged 
an  intelligent  committee  with  the  labor  of  investigv 
ting  its  composition  and  value,  and  their  report  is 
highly  favorable.  Dr.  HollaiO),  in  his  "Survey  of 
Cheshire,**  says,  "the  ground  thus  manured  not  on- 
ly gives  a  larger  produce  of  potatoes,  but  is  in  a 
state  of  excellent  preparation  for  a  succeeding  crop 
of  either  wheat  or  barley."  In  a  work  by  the  Rbt. 
Philip  Falls,  upon  the  island  of  Jersey,  whence 
we  obtain  the  fieimous  Jersey  cattle,  he  says  that 
"Nature  having  denied  us  the  benefit  of  chalk,  lime 
and  marie,  has  supplied  us  with  what  fully  answers 
the  end  of  them  in  husbandry — it  is  a  sea-weed, 
but  a  weed  more  valuable  to  us  than  the  choicest 
plant  that  grows  in  our  gardens.  *  *  *  Being 
spread  thin  on  the  green  turf,  and  afterwards  hur- 
ried in  furrows  by  the  plow,  it  is  incredible  how, 
with  its  fktunctaoQS  substance,  it  ameliorates  the 
ground,  imbibing  itself  into  it,  softening  the  clod, 
and  keeping  the  root  of  the  com  moist  during  the 
most  parching  heats  of  summer." 

We  are  aware  that  our  friends  on  the  sea-shore 
who  have  access  to  this  plant  value  it  highly.  We 
suggest  whether  it  has  not  sufficient  value  to  justify 
its  being  collected  away  from  our  immediate  shores, 
and  landed  up  the  creeks,  and  in  such  places  as  to 
bring  it  mto  the  vicinity  of  a  lazge  extent  of  farm- 
ing country. 


For  the  Nem  Sngttmd  Parmtr. 

FEEDIHa  MOWIHO  LOTS. 

A  word  in  season,  if  properly  heeded,  may  not 
be  amiss  on  this  subject  A  practice,  hitherto  quite 
common  among  pretty  good  fiurmers  in  many  parts 
of  New  Enfflana,  has  been  to  feed  their  meadows 
as  soon  as  the  hav  was  ofi",  and  the  "fields  cleared" 
in  autumn,  and  tnen  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  half 
bare  in  spring,  let  the  whole  stock  loose  from  their 
winter  confinement  to  exercise  in  the  open  fields. 
From  the  time  of  this  first  "exercise,"  the  creatures 
are  uneasy,  and  must  be  "left  out"  every  day.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  you  would  call  attention  to  the 
evils  of  this  course,  in  some  of  your  articles  to  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer.  As  I  pass  through  the 
country  during  the  present  spring,  I  find  the  above- 
mentioned  practice  by  no  means  obsolete.  ^  Many 
fiirms  in  tms  town,  and  in  towns  adjoining,  are 
over^ran  with  cattle,  till  the  surface  is  trodden  in- 
to all  kinds  of  shape,  except  a  smooth  shape,  and 
the  young  trees  are  browsed  or  broken  so  tnat  no 
art  can  heal  them. 

Let  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  allow  his  cattle 
to  mn  out  in  the  spring,  for  once  keep  them  in  the 
bam  or  yard,  and  see  if  it  does  not  pay.  If  we 
want  a  good  crop  of  com  or  tSats,  or  any  other 
grain,  do  we  think  it  profitable  to  feed  U  down  for 
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Biz  weeks  after  it  is  started  ?  Why  not  as  well 
feed  our  com  fields  till  the  middle  of  June,  as  to 
feed  our  mowings  till  the  middle  of  MayP  If 
we  take  off  a  crop  of  grass,  why  not  let  that  suf- 
fice for  the  season,  and  thus  keep  the  meadows  in 
better  condition  P  Every  week's  feeding  in  the 
spring,  will  lessen  the  amount  of  hay  more  than 
enouffh  for  two  weeks  in  the  hay  crop,  and  especial* 
ly  so  if  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  upon  the  meadows. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  which  is  not  often 
thought  of.  The  fences  are  not  usually  in  order 
when  the  ground  is  first  bare  in  the  spring,  and 
cattle  roam  at  their  pleasure  from' field  to  pasture, 
and  back  at  pleasure  over  the  half-down  fences, 
and  the  habit  thus  formed  is  very  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  through  the  season.  This  alone  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  confinemeiit  of  stock  until  the 
feed  is  ample  for  their  support. 

But  some  will  say,  I  have  not  hay  enoush,  and  I 
have  no  water  in  my  yard,  &c.  If  you  naye  not 
sufficient  fodder  for  your  stock,  and  never  mean  to 
have,  let  your  cattle  run,  and  you  will  be  likely  to 
have  your  wish.  But  buy  hay,  or,  as  may  be  oet- 
ter,  sell  stock,  until  you  haye  enough,  and  next 
year,  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,  and 
keep  stock  according  to  your  fodder,  and  you  will 
find  both  are  on  the  mcrease  from  year  to  year. 

If  you  haye  no  water,  now  is  your  time  to  make 
plans  to  get  it  before  another  fall.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  bam  in  the  country  which  cannot  haye  running 
water,  either  in  the  natural  way  down  hill,  or  the 
modem  way  up  hill,  by  a  hydraulic  ram,  and  at  a 
reasonable  expense.  Those  few  which  cannot  be 
thus  supplied  should  haye  wells  or  cisterns,  or  be 
moyed  mere  they  can  haye. 

A  good  pipe  of  cement  may  be  laid  by  any  ma- 
son or  any  Yankee,  at  a  cost  not  oyer  50  cents  per 
rod,  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  K)r- 
ty  feet  If  the  pressure  is  too  great,  or  the  ground 
unfit,  logs  or  lead  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  For 
family  use  in  many  cases  either  is  preferable  to  lead. 

Now  if  these  ideas  are  worth  notice,  please  giye 
them  a  comer.  If  not,  match  them,  ana  bid  peace 
to  their  ashes.  p.  j. 

Bam,  VL,  ^pril,  1857. 


For  Mtf  Nisw  England  Farmer. 

THIHGB  IH  IOWA. 

'*The  stormy  March  has  gone,  at  last,**  and  we 
are  now  haying  an  equally  stormy  April, — a  regu- 
lar S.  E.  snow  storm  to-day.    On  the  5th  inst  it 
was  yery  cold,  freezing  in  our  houses,  and  skim- 
ming oyer  the  wells,  six  feet  below  Uie  surface  of 
the  ground.    Scarce  a  bud  or  a  blade  of  grass  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  it  is  dreary  enough.  One 
year  ago,  it  was  mild  and  spring-like,  and  most  of 
our  farmers  had  sown  their  wheat  ,*  while  you  were 
surrounded  with  snow-banks  and  underlying  frost 
So  the  seasons  yary.     It  has  been  almost  incessant 
winter  since  Noyember,  and  many  are  threatening 
to  go  farther  South,  where  the  winters  will  be  less 
severe  and  protracted.    Those  who  come  West, 
expecting  to  find  every  thing  to  their  mind,  are,  of 
course,  discontented,  and  not  a  little  inclined  to 
fret    They  are  not  half  so  contented  and  happy 
as  the  dwellers  in  Norland,  where  the  sun  shmes 
only  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  and  then  at  a  ter- 
ribly acute  angle.  .^ 

This  is  not  a  very  inviting  picture,  surely,  but  it 


is  just  as  I  think  and  feeL  And  I  have  always 
thought  that  those  who  were  tolerably  well  off  in 
Massachusetts,  had  better  stay  liiere  end  be  con- 
tented, unless  they  desire  to  do  more  good,  by  suf* 
fering  and  self-denial,  than  they  can  do  where  they 
are. 

The  cost  of  living  here  is  immense.  Prices  range 
much  higher,  on  an  average,  than  in  the  East — 
£yen  lard,  where  hogs,  (or  what  are  caUed  hogs,) 
are  so  plenty  and  so  cheap,  was,  at  our  last  pur- 
chMe,^IUen  cents  a  pound,  and  rapidly  rising.  We 
have  smce  heard  of  its  being  nineUen  cents  a  pound. 
We  have  little  money  to  pay  for  any  thing  with, 
but  the  Bank  oj  Nebraska, — which  is  no  bank  at 
all,  but  only  a  private  concem  in  the  city  of  Day« 
enport  There  is  actually  more  of  this  paper  in 
circulation  here,  just  now,  than  of  all  other  Xinds  to- 
gether ;  yet  nobody  wants  to  keep  more  Uian  five 
doUars  of  it  by  him  over  night  But  we  hope  to 
haye  a  bank-law  of  our  own,  soon,  when  we  shall 
be  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to  Nebrai^a  for  oor 
bills. 

The  railroad  spirit  is  still  rife  in  our  State,  and 
competition  between  rival  routes  runs  high.  If  we 
may  eet  07ie  out  of  three  or  four  projected  through 
our  place,  we  shall  be  thankful ;  for  the  roads  or 
the  trays  where  men  travel,  (when  they  do  not  get 
stuck  in  the  mud,)  are  perfectly  horrible  I 

But  we  shall  see  better  times,  before  long,  I  trust 
So  let  no  one  that  was  really  intending  to  emigrate 
be  disheartened  by  our  luffubrious  epistle.  By 
another  month,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  write 
a  more  cheerful  and  sunny  letter.  M.  E.  c. 

Tipton,  Iowa,  ^pril,  1857. 


FEEDIHO  ABD  WEAHnTG  CALVES. 


It  is  a  practice  with  some,  perhaps  many,  to  feed 
calves,  even  at  the  earliest  age,  only  twice  a  day. 
This  has  always  appeared  to  us  not  only  as  cruel, 
but  as  unnatural.  It  seems  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  manifest  wants  and  instincts  of  the  young 
of  other  animals,  those  of  the  human  race  include^ 
and  so  opposed  to  the  mode  adopted  by  Nature  in 
supplying  food  to  lambs,  foals,  &c,  as  to  ccmvinoe 
us  that  it  must  be  injurious  as  well  as  crael  and  un- 
natural We  have  no  doubt  that  death  and  other 
diseases  that  may  not  terminate  fatally,  are  often 
caused  by  the  overloading  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  fasting  too  long.  The 
practice  of  feeding  very  young  Mdvsaoniy  tw:^^  a 
day  is  too  manifest  an  infraction  of  the  instincts  im- 
planted by  Nature,  which  lead  the  young  of  all  an- 
imals to  partake  of  the  food  provided  for  them,  fre- 
quently and  in  small  quantities,  to  be  indulged  in 
without  pernicious  and  destructive  consequences. 

There  are  considerations  of  various  kinds,  there- 
fore, calculated  to  infiuence  persons  of  different  dis- 
positions and  characters,  and  calling  upon  all  for  a 
reform  in  the  feeding  of  calves.  Those  who  care 
little  or  nothing  alK>ut  the  discomfort  of  their 
calves,  may  be  moved  to  this  needed  reform  by  the 
obrious  danger  of  loss  oi  property  by  disease  or 
death.  The  very  least  that  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  reform  is  to  feed  three  times  a  day,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night  When  a  calf  is  fed  three 
times  a  day,  a  quart  and  a  half  to  three  quarts  of 
new  milk  will  be  sufficient  during  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  at  each  meal,  and  the  danger  of  over- 
loading the  stomach  will  be  avoided. 
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The  change  from  new  milk  to  other  kinds  of  food, 
should  he  made  more  gradually  than  is  the  practice 
ynih  some.  Sudden  and  violent  changes  are  al- 
irays  dangerous*  and  not  unfrequentlv  productive 
of  disease  and  even  death.  New  milk  should  be 
allowed  for  three  weeks  at  least.  The  danger  from 
overloading  the  stomach  or  disordering  the  system 
is  much  ereater  with  skimmed  milk  or  other  sub- 
stances than  with  new  milk.  But  this  danger  may 
be  avoided  by  making  the  change  in  the  food,  from 
new  milk  to  some  substitute  for  it  very  gradual. — 
The  philosophy  of  this  matter  is  well  set  forth  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Browne,  in  the  first  article  of  the  last 
Agricultural  Report  from  the  Patent  Office.  -  It  is 
tl^rein  shown  to  the  eye  b^  the  aid  of  wood  cuts, 
that  the  fourth  stomach  is  much  larger  in  a  calf 
than  all  the  other  three,  being  the  only  one  which 
is  used  while  fed  on  milk.  The  others  increase  in 
size  as  more  solid  food  is  supplied,  and  are  unpre- 
pared, all  at  once,  to  perform  their  proper  func« 
tions.  This,  briefly  stated,  is  Dne  reason  why  a  oalf 
should  not  be  suddenly  changed  from  a  oiet  .of 
milk  to  one  of  more  solid  materals,  as  disease  or 
an  arrest  of  growth  must  necessarily  follow. 

Another  reason  why  a  change  from  new  to  skim- 
med milk  should  not  be  suddenly  made  is,  Uiat 
the  latter  has  been  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  nutri- 
tive qualities.  One  who  was  very  successful  in 
weaning  calves,  fed  them  first  with  new  milk,  and 
then  with  skim-milk  and  meal,  the  latter  supplying 
the  nutritive  matters  abstracted  by  the  butter  and 
casein  of  the  cream. — Country  Genileman, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  WIBTEB  IN  PBIHCE  EDWARD 
COUHTT,  C.  W. 

Fbiend  Brown  :— The  winter  of  1865-6  will 
long  be  remembered  for  the  great  depth  of  snow 
that  fell,  and  for  the  long  continuance  of  cold 
weather.  The  present  winter  has  been  remarkable, 
in  this  region  at  least,  for  two  months  of  dry,  cold 
weather,  without  an  excess  of  snow,  followed  by  a 
month  of  unusually  warm  weather  for  the  season. 
But  little  rain  fell  here  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  when  winter  set  in  the  swamps  were 
nearly  dry.  Ground  froze  up  about  the  25th  of 
11th  month,  and  some  snow  fell  the  29th.  Then 
followed  two  weeks  of  variable  weather.  Sleighs 
were  used,  though  wheeling  was  much  better  than 
sleighing.  The  16th  of  12th  month,  eight  inches 
of  snow  fell.  The  18th,  mercury  fell  1 8°  below  ze- 
ro, and  the  mean  temperature  was  12^  below  zero. 
From  this  time  to  the  5th  of  2nd  month,  we  had 
no  thaw,  and  sleighing  was  very  good  nearly  all 
the  time.  Water  was  very  low ;  many  wells  failed  to 
afibrd  any,  although  never  before  known  to  be  dry. 
Mills  on  small  streams  were  entirely  inoperative ; 
consequently  the  people  of  this  county  had  to  go 
<mt  of  it  for  most  of  their  grinding,  for  the  county 
being  a  long^  narrow  peninsular,  has  no  large 
streams,  and  ^eam  has  nof  yet  invaded  our  rights, 
to  any  great  extent.  A  great  thaw  commenced  the 
^  4th  of  2nd  month,  and  the  8th,  mills  started  i  since 
then  there  has  been  no  lack  of  water. 

The  1st  month  of  this  year  was  remarkably  cold ; 
the  mercury  fell  to  zero,  or  below,  in  ttoelve  days, 
and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  only 
10.81^  above.  The  7th,  the  thermometer  indica- 
ted 20<>  below,  the  18th,  23""  below,  and  the  23d, 


30^  below.  But  even  this  was  exceeded  in  places 
considerably  south  of  this.  In  the  city  of  Provi* 
dence  the  mercury  fell  32°  below  zero  j  at  White 
River  Junction,  Yt,  it  fell  43°  below ;  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  44°  below  J  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  31°  below; 
at  Halifax,  N.  B.,  it  stood  at  zero.  It  appears  the 
cold  has  not  been  confined  to  the  icy  north,  but 
the  crystal  streams  of  the  "Old  Dominion''  have 
felt  its  influence,  and  the  inhabitants  have  secured 
a  good  crop  of  ice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
success  in  this  business  will  not  induce  them  to  as- 
sert their  independence  jorematurelyf  for  some 
''Yankee  notions''  may  yet  oe  convenienL 

The  2nd  month  was  unusually  mildrthe  extremes 
being  5°  below  zero  the  11th ;  and  55°  above,  the 
17th,  giving  a  range  of  60°.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture was  28.76°,  nearly  18°  above  that  of  the  pre- 
cedbg  month. 

The  3d  month  commenced  cold  and  squallv,and 
continued  so  about  two  weeks.  Twelve  inches  of 
snow  fell  in  the  month,  and  we  had  five  or  six  days 
good  sleighbg.  From  the  15th  to  the  27th,  tfaV- 
ellingwas  extremely  bad,  mud  was  deep  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  "far  West." 
The  26th,  wind  and  sun  began  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence more  perceptibly,  and  at  this  time  travelog, 
on  some  roads,  is  qmte  good,  though  snow  banks 
still  linger  along  the  fences. 

To-day  has  been  very  uncomfortable.  The  mer- 
cury stood  at  37°  untU  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  little 
rain  with  south-west  wind.  At  that  time  Uie  wind 
suddenly  changed  to  north-west,  and  it  began  to 
snow.  The  mercury  fell  5°  in  half  an  hour,  and  17° 
before  night,  standing  at  20°  at  5  P.  M.  At  9  in 
the  evening  it  stood  at  16° — the  night  is  windy,  and 
everything  wears  a  wintry  aspect. 

Robins  appeared  here  the  24th,  and  blue-birds 
the  29th  ult  It  is  a  ^ood  season  for  making  ma- 
ple sugar,  and  the  busmess  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  vicinity.  The  cold  nights 
and  pleasant  days  which  we  nave  had  for  some 
time  past,  are  unfavorable  to  winter  grain,  and  if 
such  weather  continues  much  longer,  it  is  feared 
niuch  injury  will  be  done. 

Total  depth  of  snow  at  this  place  this  winter,  5 
feet,  9  inches.  L.  Vaknet. 

Pidou,  C.  W.,iihfnonih,  1st,  1857. 


CtrcuMBEB  Bros.  —  Dr.  Heckerman  writes,— 
Most  gardeners  are  very  much  annoyed  by  these 
bugs,  which  prey  alike  upon  the  cucumber,  melon, 
pumpkin  and  squash — the  latter  being  its  favorite. 
Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  their  protec- 
tion, such  as  soot,  &c  A  method  which  I  have 
practised  with  nearly  entire  success,  is  to  form  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  ground  black  pep- 
per and  wheat  fiour,  and  dust  the  plants,  while  the 
dew  is  upon  them,  with  this  mixture,,  using  an  ordi- 
nary flour  or  pepper-box.  It  is  a  fact  generally 
known,  that  black  pepper  is  so  obnoxious  to  most 
insects,  that  few  wul  approach  or  stay  in  its  pres- 
ence. The  object  of  the  fiour  is  to  combine  with 
the  pepper,  and  with  the  water  or  dew  to  form  a 
paste,  wnich  will  adhere  to  the  leaves  for  many  davs 
unless  washed  off  by  heavy  rains ;  in  which  case  the 
application  should  be  renewed. 


The  hog  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Yarmouth.  One  man  has  lost  a  large  portion  of  a 
drove  which  he  recently  purchased  at  the  West. 
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BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


IITFLUEHCE  OF  CHAEACTBB. 

There  is  much  in  the  following  suggeations  of 
Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  aa  profitable  for  the 
meditation  of  parents  as  of  teachers,  to  whom,  as  a 
class,  they  were '  specially  addreased.  We  quote 
from  an  address  delivered  before  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany : 

The  teacher  can  not  impart  to  others  what  he 
does  not  possess  himself.  Ifhe  be  coarse  and  clown- 
ish, he  will  not  do  much  to  refine  and  humanize 
hia  pupils.  If  he  be  yoid  of  feelinff  and  sentiment, 
dead  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  ana  to  the  beauties 
of  thought  and  language,  there  will  be  nothing  sug- 
gestive m  his  elances  at  nature  and  life;  no  repe- 
tition of  beautiful  stories,  or  of  beautiful  scraps^  of 
mmple  poetry,  to  kindle  the  feeling  and  ima^ation 
of  ms  pupils,  and  to  teach  them  to  recognize  and 
admire  what  is  admirable  in  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage* 

Speaking,  then,  of  things  which  are  over  and 

above  the  elementary  instruction  you  haye  to  im- 
part, I  would  say  to  you  emphatically,  that  just  in 
proportion  as  you  improve  yourselves  in  all  the  re- 
spects to  which  I  have  now  referred,  in  just  such 
proportion  will  you  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  your  pupils.  Of  all  the  daily  lessons  ^on  can  set 
beR>re  them,  the  best  and  most  valuable  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  beautiful  character.  O,  it  is  character — 
character  in  the  parent,  character  in  the  teacher — 
which  works  upon  the  young,  drawing  them  into  a 
resemblance  to  itself,  and  doing  more  to  improve 
their  minds,  their  hearts,  and  their  manners,  than 
can  be  effected  by  the  most  diligent  instruction  in 
mere  book  knowledge. 

Take  the  children  and  vouth  who  are  often  col- 
lected together  in  a  rural  school,  and  not  one  of 
whom,  perhaps,  has  ever  enjoyed  th&  privilege  of 
fetmiliar  communication  with  a  person  of  real  refine- 
ment and  cultivation ;  and  what  a  wonder  it  must 
be  to  them,  and  what  a  blessing,  to  find  themselves 
daily  looking  upon,  liatening  to,  conversing  with  a 
teacher  who  seems  a  superior  being ;  a  being  invest- 
ed with  a  wonderful  charm,  from  the  gentieneas 
and  dignity  of  his  or  her  manners ;  the  ekvation  of 
his  sentiments ;  the  sweetness  and  gravity  of  his 
speech ;  and  the  wide  range  of  his  thoughts  I 

They  behold  human  character  in  a  more  engaging 
form  than  ever  before ;  and  while  they  admire,  they 
learn  to  imitate.  They  perceive  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  excellent  than  their  coarse  manners  and 
slovenly  speech ;  and  they  become  chastened  and 
refined  under  the  daily  example,  almost  without 
thinking  of  it  The  teacher  reasons  with  caution 
and  discrimination  in  their  presence ;  kindles  into 
admiration  of  some  lofty  trait  of  virtue ;  or  expresses 
horror  at  some  instance  of  meanness,  cruelty,  or 
depravity;  or  exercises  patience  and  tenderness 
toward  some  infirm  and  wayward  pupil ;  or  points 
out  somethinff  exquisitely  beautiful  in  thought  and 
sentiment  ana  character ;  and  as  they  look  on  and 
listen,  they  begin  to  feel  more  deeply  what  is  no- 
ble and  what  is  mean ;  they  begin  to  perceive  what 
it  is  to  reason  accurately. 

The  character  and  demeanor  of  the  teacher  is  a 
new  revelation  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  they 
are  glad  to  become  disciples ;  their  intellectual  and 


moral  nature  catches  a  glow,  is  put  into  a  healthful 
exercise,  and  they  gain  more  by  a  kind  of  infection 
and  transfusion  fVom  the  one  superior  character 
than  they  could  acouire  from  the  greatest  amoun: 
of  mere  cold  and  oarren  lessons.  Accurate  and 
vigorous  instruction  there  must  of  course  be — with- 
out that,  it  is  mere  folly  and  impertinence  to  pre- 
tend to  file  higher  influences  of  which  I  have  been 
speakinfip.  But  the  higher  the  culture  of  the  teach- 
er, the  oetter  he  will  know  how  to  make  that  in- 
struction pleasant  and  effective ;  and  how  to  throw 
over  it  and  around  it  beautiful  and  touching  lessons 
for  the  heart,  the  fancy,  and  the  taste. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  BECSIFT& 

Tainted  Meat. — ^When  meat  is  tainted,  the  taint 
may  be  removed  by  covering  it  a  few  hours  with 
common  charcoal,  or  by  putting  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  into  the  water  in  which  the  tainted  meat 
is  boiled. 

Healimo  ChMTMENT  FOB  WouMDS,  &c.— Take  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  wax  and  half  an  ounce 
of  spermaceti,  and  put  them  in  a  small  basin  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  till  the  wax  and  spermaceti  are  di»* 
solved.  When  cold,  the  ointment  is  ready  for  use. 
This  is  an  article  which  it  is  much  better  to  make 
than  to  purchase.  When  you  make  it  yourself,  you 
know  that  it  has  no  irritating  or  inferior  material 
mit 

FntE  IN  THE  Chimney. — ^In  oases  of  fire  in  the 
chimney,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  salt  on  the 
fire  in  the  grate  below,  as  it  acts  chemically  on  the 
flaming  soot  above.  This  has  been  found  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  in  a  short  time,  and  deserves  to  ba 
more  generally  known. 

Swallowing  Poison. — ^If  poison  should  be  swal- 
lowed accidentally,  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
ground  mustard,  mixed  in  warm  water.  It  will  op* 
erate  as  an  instantaneous  emetic 

To  Cleanse  Feather  Beds.— Bub  them  over 
with  a  stiff  brush,  dipped  in  hot  soapsuds.  When 
clean,  lay  them  on  a  aned,  or  any  other  clean  place, 
where  the  rain  will  Ml  on  them.  When  thoroughly 
soaked,  let  them  dry  in  a  hot  aun  for  aix  or  seven 
successive  days,  shaking  them  up  well,  and  turning 
them  over  each  day.  They  should  be  coverea 
over  with  a  thick  cloth  during  the  night ;  if  exposed 
to  the  night  air,  they  will  become  damp,  and  mil- 
dew. 

To  Cleanse  Mattrasses. — ^Hair  mattrasses  that 
have  become  hard  and  dirty,  can  be  made  nearly 
as  good  as  new  by  ripping  them,  washing  the  tick- 
ing, and  pickinff  the  hair  free  from  bunches,  and 
keeping  it  in  a  £ry,  airy  place  several  days.  When- 
eyer  the  ticking  gets  dry,  fill  it  lighUy  with  hair, 
and  tack  it  together. 

Glycerine  a  Remedy  for  Insect  Bites. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Guatemala 
says  giycfrine  is  invaluable  for  a  tropical  traveller ; 
a  little  of  it  applied  to  a  mosquito  bite,  instantiy 
relieves;  **no  scratching  and  sore  on  the  legs  as  b^ 
fore;  it  is  perfectly  marvellous,  and  I  would  not 
travel  on  these  coasts  without  it  now." 
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AUQUBT. 

"WUg  ««■  Om  toddal  min  i  kll  in  >  mr 
AdnnBlac  bnid,  or  abMlIiii  nuid  tha  Said, 
tberqinsaibelt  trMtUnilwimMbiUH  ibb, 
Ttit  thrtm,  nhnUOl  nwnd,  >  runl  aull ) 
Or,  u  ttaar  nka  tha  gnen-appatilni  ground, 
Ani  irin  Iba  duakr  wxn  aloDg  th*  ewu),      - 
Tha  nuct  h>j-coak  rtoai  thick  behlDd, 
In  order  gtr-    Whila  ba^rd  from  dil«  to  dila, 
WtUni  tte  biHu,  naoDDdi  tfaa  blandcd  TOloa 
0(  h»pPT  I^bor,  lOTB,  utd  aoalal  |lac." 


HQCHT.— For  iewral 
yean  from  the  time 
^  the  senior  editor  a»- 
.   lumed  the  duties  of 
_  the  big  um-(  hsii  of 
the  AltD  England 
'^  Armer,beg«vehu 
J  readers    a    leading 
1^  article   at  the  be- 
^  ginning    of     each 
i  month,  in  which  be 
f  (ought  to  point  out 
__  the  proper  work 
ba  attended  to,  i^ 
tim«a  MtdeaTored 
'some  bmilisr sketch 
liib,  u  Applicable 
t  which  he  wrote.- 
o,  under  the  impres- 
deis  might  saf,  with 
imething  too  much  of 
tilts,"  he  introduced  his  patent  editori- 
al cut  »ff,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  peculi 
fleam,  applicable  to  that  particular  subject,  haa  not 
been  suffered  to  escape.    He  will  now  open  the 
Talve  a  trifle,  and  see  what  will  oome  for  the  singli 
month  of  Auguet,  and  then,  percfaaooe,  shut  off  oi 
keep  going,  as  he  me;  think  best,  or  his  readers 
may  indicate  a  desire. 

From  May  to  September  are  the  farmer's  months, 
ampbatioally.  No  one  of  all  the  annual  round 
presenta  any  time  for  idJeneM,  but  during  those 


in^oated,  the  work  of  the  farmer  ia  oonstantly 
treading  on  hia  heels,  and  if  be  does  not  push  ahead 
with  vigor,  he  will  soon  Snd  it  ti;aTelliDg  fight  over 
him.  That  farmer  who  gives  so  much  of  his  time 
to  political  a&ira  as  to  neglect  to  trim  his  apple 
trees,  at  at  did  in  Junt,  1S06,  mil  find  his  errof 
the  next  year,  just  as  we  did,  while  laboring  early 
and  late  through  our  orchard  last  June.  We're 
learned  the  leiwn  now,  and  hope  you,  dear  read- 
er, will  profit  by  our  experience,  and  attend  to  your 
orcharda,  instead  of  presidential  nominations  I  Yon 
will  find  plenty  of  people  ready  to  do  the  latter 
work  for  you,  gralit,  bnt,  when  it  comes  to  trim- 
ming orchards,  it  is  qmU  tht  mtrte.  Trimmng 
poUtinana  are  very  plenty,  but  trimming  orohani- 
scaroe,  and  hard  to  be  got .' 
we  aat  down  to  enlighten  our  readers  about 
August,  and  here  we  are  writing  about  June.  But 
what  of  August? 

Well,  my  friend  and  brother  farmer,  yon  have, 
if  you  are  up  to  your  work,  a  goodly  crop  of  tur- 
nips, the  seed  of  which  yon  sowed  in  July,  now 
Doming  forward  most  promisingly.  But  don't  yon 
see  how  much  too  thick  they  aze?  Now  is  your 
time  to  thb  them  out,  if  you  wish  to  bars  turnips 
next  fall  looking  like  white  porcelain  cofiee  sancers, 
turned  upside  down.  Turnips,  like  crinoline  skirts, 
I  room  to  spread  themteWea ;  otherwise, 
like  the  witty  poet,  Feasenden's  parsnip!,  heM»  and 
carrots,  they  will 

— "Stratcb  tbalr  roala  with  cSK, 


ODEbtO 


B,tthiii( 


poll  tbca  thn>ii|tu" 

Now,  unless  you  want  long  laHtd  turnips,  snd  a 
chance  of  losing  them  s«  abo'B  described,  thin 
them  out  nicely  this  very  month.- 

has  been  for  some  time  orer, 
and  the  earth  is  usually  at  its  dryest  point  in  Au- 
gust ;  this  is,  eoniequently,  the  month  for  digging 
meadow  mud  for  manure,  and,  if  your  land  requires 
ditdung,  you  may  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by 
using  the  mud  which  is  dug  out '  in  ditohiog,  tor 
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manure.  But,  if  your  land  requires  ditching,  and 
you  do  not  want  manure,  neTertheless  ditch!  One 
of.  our  associates,  now  in  "Merrie  England,''  has 
set  forth  eloquently,  in  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  the  great  advantages  of  draining 
land — ^we  only  say  now  is  the  time  to  doiL 

Tou  have  harvested  your  oats  we  presume  this 
is  the  month  in  which  to  seed  down  the  land  where 
they  grew,  if  it  was  not  seeded  in  the  spring.  "He 
that  sows  not  neither  shall  he  reap" — that  is  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  self-evident  truth  into  the  bargain — and 
if  you  sow  judiciously  now,  next  year  you  shall 
reap  or  mow,  as  we  men  of  to-day  express  it,  abun- 
dantly. 

All  sorts  of  summer  work  appropriate  to  the 
dryest  time  of  the  year,  should  be  done  in  August ; 
and  if  your  well  has  "gin  eout,"  this  is  the  very 
time  to  deepen  it ! 

Finish  your  haying,  and  pay  special  attention  to 
your  crops  in  the  ground  if  you  expect  a  plenteous 
harvest. 

Look  carefully  about  your  premises  and  see  that 
everything  is  in  order ;  "a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place,**  ought  to  be  the  motto  of 
every  firmer,  and  not  only  the  month  of  August, 
but  every  month,  and  every  day  of  every  month,  is 
the  time  to  see  to  this. 


colored  tint,  it  is  a  good  sign.  If  it  is  very  white, 
with  a  blmsh  east,  or  iriih  black  specks  in  it,  the 
flour  is  not  good.  2.  Examine  its  adhesiveness ; 
wet  and  knead  a  little  of  it  between  the  fingers;  if 
it  works  dry  and  elastic  it  is  good;  if  it  works  soft 
and  sticky  it  is  poor.  Flour  made  from  spring 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  sticky.  3.  Throw  a  iitUe 
lump  of  dry  flour  against  a  dry,  smooth,  perpendic- 
ular surface;  if  it  adheres  in  a  lump,  the  flour  has 
life  in  it ;  if  it  falls  like  powder  it  is  bad.  4.  Scjueese 
some  of  the  flour  in  your  hand ;  if  it  retains  the 
shape  given  it  by  pressure,  that,  too,  is  a  good  sign. 
Flour  that  will  stand  all  these  tests,  it  is  safe  to 
buy.  These  modes  were  given  by  old  flour  deal- 
ers, and  we  make  no  apolo^  for  printing  them,  as 
they  pertain  to  a  matter  which  concerns  everybody, 
namely;  the  quality  of  that  which  is  "the  staff  of 
life."— OWo  Farmer. 


HOW  TO  GET  CHEAP  TTTRHIPS. 

Turnips  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use 
among  lis  for  feeding  stock,  and  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion h(m  to  produce  them  at  the  least  cost.  Even 
the  white  fleshed  field  turnips  are  valuable  for  feed- 
ing in  winter,  and  a  stock  of  theni  judiciously  fed 
tefis  a  good  story,  in  milk  or  in  beef. 

We  tried  an  experiment  with  the  cow  horn  tur- 
nip, as  a  second  crop  after  corn,  the  past  summer. 
The  com  consisted  of  about  one  acre,  nad  been  ma- 
nured with  fish  applied  to  the  growing  crop  in 
June,  and  yielded  nbout  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  sod  was  in  good  heart,  but  not  highly  ma- 
nured. The  seed  was  sown  at  the  last  hoeing,  ear- 
ly in  August.  As'  the  gsound  was  shaded  by  the 
com,  the  turnip  seed  came  dp  well,  and  the  young 
plants  made  good  progress  even  in  dry  weather. 
About  the  middle  of  September  the  corn  was  cut 
up  and  put  in  shocks.  Ihe  turnips  having  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  sun,  came  on  rapidly,  and  by  the 
middle  of  October  had  made  roots  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  a  foot  in  length.  We  thinned 
themr  taking  off  about  fifty  bushels,  and  a  final 
gathering  the  last  of  November  of  over  fifty  bfbh- 
els  more.  The  whole  expense  of  raising  them  was 
the  harvesting,  which  we  estimate  at  four  dollars. 

Turnips  at  four  cents  a  bushel  are  a  cheap  fod- 
der. The  seed  sowin||[  was  trusted  to  an  inexperi- 
enced hand,  or  the  yield  would  have  been  much 
larger.  Full  one-third  of  the  field  was  vacant. 
We  think  this  the  cheapest  way  of  raising  tumips, 
and  propose  to  follow  it  until  we  find  a  oetter. — 
Boston  Cwrier, 

How  TO  Select  FtouB.— 1.  Look  at  its  color; 
if  it  is  white,  with  a  slightly  yellpwisfa  or  straw- 


For  th€  Netp  Sngkmd  Farmer* 

CVCUHBEB  BUG. 

Dr.  Heckerman  writes:  "Most  gardeners  are 
very  much  annoyed  by  these  bugs,  which  prey  upon 
the  cucumber,  melon,  pumpkin  and  squash — the 
latter  being  its  &vorite.  Various  plans  have  been 
devised  for  their  protection,  such  as  soot,  &c.  A 
method  which  I  have  practised  with  nearly  entire 
success,  is  to  form  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fine- 
ly ground  black  pepper  and  wheat  flour,  and  dust 
tne  plants  while  the  dew  is  upon  them  with  this 
mixture,  using  an  ordinary  flour  or  pepper  box.  It 
is  a  fact  generally  known,  that  black  pepper  is  so 
obnoxious  to  most  insects  that  few  will  approach 
or  stay  in  its  presence.  The  object  of  the  flour  is 
to  combine  with  the  pepper,  and  with  the  water 
and  dew  to  form  a  paste,  which  will  adhere  to  the 
leaves  for  many  days  unless  washed  off  by  heavy 
rains,  in  which  case  the  application  should  be  re- 
newed." 

But  by  wav  of  improvement,  I  would  recommend 
sulphur  (having  used  it  with  considerable  success 
for  a  number  of  years)  instead  of  flour.  It  would 
combine  with  pepper  in  the  same  manner  as  flour« 
and  in  itself  be  very  offensive  to  the  bugs. 

West  Townsendt  June  18, 1857.  E.  B. 


WoBMY  Apples. — ^Elihu  Cross  writes  as  follows 
to  the  Country  Gentleman. 

''Having  been  troubled  with  wormy  apples  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  I  thought  I  would  try  an  ex- 
periment on  one  tree  this  season,  to  see  if  I  could 
not  stop  these  marauders  in  their  wild  career.  I 
took  half  a  dozen  quart  porter  bottles,  and  filled 
each  full  of  sweetened  water.  I  then  suspended 
them  from  the  branches  of  the  tree  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  I  tied  leather  straps  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  wide  around  the  branches  to  prevent  them 
from  being  girdled ;  to  these  leather  straps  I  tied 
hemp  strings,  to  which  I  attached  the  bottles,  leav« 
ing  them  open  to  allow  millers  to  enter.  I  let  the 
bottles  remain  in  this  situation  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  on  taking  them  down  and  emptybg  them,  I 
found  the  millers  had  entered  in  numbers,  and 
were  drowned  in  the  liouid.  Li  one  bottle  I  count- 
ed fifteen— in  another  forty. 

I  had  twelve  bushels  of  sound,  wormless  apples, 
while  the  fruit  on  other  trees  not  experimented 
upon  was  wormy.  ** 
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fW  the  Nem  Bng^mnd  Flirmm'. 

PE0SPBCT8  OF  THE  8BA80H. 

Our  cold  month  of  June  is  now  dosed.  If  I  do 
not  mistake,  it  has  been  colder  than  any  month  of 
June  within  my  memory*  The  Tegetable  prospects 
are  bright  and  promising  in  the  ffeneral,  but  not  so 
in  particular.  Con  is  small,  feeble  and  backward. 
I  have  seen  but  little  that  has  a  healthy,  yigorous 


other  permanent  improTements,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  this  beautiful  farm. 

The  Board  have  applied  over  tCTenteen  hundred 
and  fifty  loads  of  liquid  manures  this  spring  to  the 
various  crops,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  on 
hand  about  three  thousand  more,  which  will  make 
it  unnecessary  to  purchase  fertUizers  hereafter,  to 
any  extent    This  liquid  manure  is  in  the  new  res- 


aspect.  Potatoes  lo<A  finely,  never  better.  Grass,  ervoir,  completed  last  year,  and  consists  of  the 
there  is  a  superabundance  srown,  but  a  warm  sun 
IB  needed  to  mature  and  mske  it ;  otherwise,  it  will 
be  puffy  and  unsubstantial.  Vines  suffered  much 
b^  tne  cold  of  the  last  winter.  Strawberries  do  not 
yield  half  what  was  expected  from  them.  Cranber- 
ries, on  high  land,  cultivated,  will  not  yield  more 
than  half  a  erop$  they  were  much  disturbed  by  the 
wrinter.  This  crop  needs  constant  and  vigilant  at- 
tention to  be  grown  successfully.  Mr.  N.'sbed, 
which  I  saw  on  Saturday,  has  too  many  naked  and 
^turbed  spots  to  look  enoouraging.  He  thinks 
it  bids  fair  to  do  well  another  vear.  Most  of  our 
cultivators  wear  rather  long  faces,  on  account  of 
th^  depredations  on  their  crops  by  the  operations 
of  insects.  Notwithstanding  there  was  a  fair  bloom 
tipon  the  trees,  there  appears  to  be  but  little  well- 
formed  fruit.  Such  is  the  present  prospect  at 
July  1, 1857.  SoiTTH  Dantebs. 


MEETING  OP  THE  BOASD  OP 
AGBICULTUEE. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  held  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  the  State  Farm  in  Westboro',  on  the  1st 
inst.  Present,  Messrs.  Babtleit,  of  Middlesex 
North,  Brooks,  of  ihe  Worcester  Society,  Bush- 
MSLL,  of  the  Housatonic,  Davis,  of  the  Plymouth, 
DUBFEE,  of  the  Bristol,  Felton,  of  the  Worcester 
South,  Field,  of  the  Franklin,  Fisheb,  of  the 
Worcester  North,  Fbench,  of  the  Norfolk,  Gben- 
NELL,  appointed  by  the  Executive,  Hubbabd,  of 
the  Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden,  Lewis,  of 
the  Middlesex  South,  Mabbton,  of  the  Barnstable, 
Newell,  of  the  Essex,  Sweetseb,  of  the  Hamp- 
shire, TowEB,  of  the  Berkshire,  White,  of  the 
Worcester  West,  and  Wildeb,  appointed  by  the 
Executive. 

The  appearance  of  the  fiurm  is  highly  gratifying 
and  satisfactory — the  crops  all  looking  exceedingly 
well,  except  the  com  and  the  Chinese  sugar  cane, 
which  look  very  well  for  this  season.  Corn,  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  is  very  small  and  backward, 
but  as  it  depends  very  much  on  July  and  August  to 
bring  it  forward,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  recover  it- 
self. 

There  are  thirty  acres  of  Indian  com  this  year 

on  the  State  farm,  about  fifteen  acres  of  potatoes 
and  other  crops,  as  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  beans, 
&c.,  &C.,  in  proportion.  The  farm  has  been  greatly 
improved  the  present  season  by  the  addition  of  new 
gates,  which  were  greatly  needed — smoothing  off 
the  land  in  front  of  the  farm-house,  from  which 
seyeral  hundred  tons  of  stones  were  removed,  grad- 
ing down  the  hill  in  front  of  the  Institution,  and 


wash  from  the  Institution  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
inmates. 

Danford's  mowing  machine  was  at  work  on  the 
farm  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  manufiwturer,  from 
Greenfield,  and  out  the  grass  very  well,  and  appai^ 
ently  of  easy  draught. 

The  grass  crop  is  the  largest  ever  known  on  the 
farm.  The  stock  is  all  looking  well,  and  is  very 
creditable  to  the  State. 

Notice  being  given  that  the  Legislature  had 
passed  an  act  instructing  the  Board  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  and  report 
upon  the  applications  made  for  the  State  premium 
previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  offering  it,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bart- 
lett,  Fisher  and  Durfee,  to  examine  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  report  thereon  to  the  Board. 

It  was  voted  that  each  member  be  requested  to 
send  in  to  the  Secretary,  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  individuals  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  State  most  capable  of  serving  on  the  commit- 
tees at  the  State  Show.  Delegates  were  appointed 
to  visit  the  exhibitions  of  the  County  Societies,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Essex,  Dr.  Bartlett ;  Middlesex,  Mr. 
Tower;  Middlesex  North,  Mr.  Felton ;  Middlesex 
South,  Mr.  Orennell;  Worcester,  Mr.  Davis; 
Worcester  West,  Mr.  Field ;  Worcester  North,  CoL 
Lewis;  Worcester  South, Mr.  White;  Hampshire, 
Franklin  and  Hampden,  Mr.  Sweetser;  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Brewer ;  Hampden  East,  Dr.  Fisher; 
Berkshire,  Oen.  Chandler ;  Housatonic,  Mr.  French; 
Franklin,  CoL  Newell;  Norfolk,  Hon.  R  a  Win- 
throp ;  Bristol,  Capt.  Gardner ;  Plymouth,  Judge 
Marston;  Bamstaole,  Mr.  Bushnell;  Nantucket, 
Dr.  Durfee. 

Delegates  were  also  appointed  to  the  Exhibition 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  at  Loyis- 
ville,  Ky.,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Brooks,  Newell, 
Durfee,  Chandler,  Lewis  and  Flint 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  trial  of 
Mowers  and  Reapers  at  Syijcuse. 

It  was  voted  to  give  the  Committee  on  Labor 
authority  to  consummate  the  arrangement  between 
the  Board  and  the  Trustees  in  regard  to  the  labor 
of  the  boys. 

At  present  there  are  at  work  on  the  farm  about 
two  hundred  boys,  who  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
employees  on  the  farm,  and  taught  so  far  as  prao- 
ticiJ)le  all  the  branches  of  farm  labor. 

JtUy  7, 1857.  a  L.  p. 
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FARM  ACCOUHTB. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  so  little  attention  is 
paid  by  farmers  to  the  importance  of  keeping  farm 
aoooants;  by  which  I  mean  accounts  with  his  orin* 
cipal  crops,  and  also  of  the  stock  kept  on  his  /arm. 
Though  this  latter  item  is  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, yet  the  former  is  as  easilv  kept  as  an  account 
of  a  merchant  or  mechanic  with  his  customers,  and 
in  the  same  way — by  attending  to  it  at  the  time. 
I  presume  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  twenty,  per- 
haps not  one  in  a  hundred,  who  keeps  any  regu- 
lar account  of  his  farming  operations  >  consequent- 
1*^  the  most  he  knows  about  it  is  guess-work.  He 
knows  perhaps  that  he  has  got  a  crib  of  com,  or  a 
bla  of  wheat  $  but  how  much  it  has  cost  him  in 
manure,  labor,  seed,  interest  on  land,  &c.,  &&,  he 
guesses  at,  or  don't  trouble  himself  about.  Such 
a  fanner  cannot  tell  whether  his  business  is  j^rofit- 
able  or  unprofitable,  at  least  not  until  his  capital  b 
sensibly  increased  or  diminished.  He  cannot  tell 
with  any  certainty  whether  com  or  beans  is  the 
moet  profitable  crop ;  whether  cows  or  sheep  will 
yield  the  greatest  remuneration  for  the  labor  and 
expense  bestowed;  or  whether  he  makes  or  loses 
money  by  summer  fallowing  and  sowing  ten  acrek 
of  wheat  on  shares.  All  this,  and  much  more  that 
is  useful  and  instmotire,  can  be  ascertained  by  keep- 
ing accurate  accounts — charging  each  crop  or  flock 
of  sheep  with  the  expense  of  tillage,  keep,  &c, 
«nd  creditinff  each  with  the  actual  returns,  when- 
ever ascertamed.  This  would  not  occupy  more 
than  ten  minutes  each  day,  and  would  abundantly 
repay  by  the  information  and  instruction  it  would 
impart.  I  grant  that  the  crops  of  the  farmer  are 
subject  to  contingencies.  The  weevil  may  destroy 
his  wheat,  the  grub  eat  up  his  Rowing  com,  and 
the  drought  may  diminish  nis  dairy  profits,  but  he 
must  make  allowance  for  these  occurrences,  and 
consider  the  loss  in  the  same  light  that  a  m.erchant 
would  a  bad  debt 

I  know  that  too  great  a  majority  of  Ikrmers  have  a 
repugnance  to  writing  anything,  either  through  in- 
dolence, or  because  they  think  thev  have  not  the 
necessary  time ;  but  I  entreat  such  to  try  it,  sav 
for  one  year,  commencing  this  spring,  and  see  if  it 
will  not  compensate.  It  will  induce  habits  of  or- 
der and  system ;  it  will  show  where  labor  is  most 
Profitably  expended;  it  will  show  where  losses 
ave  accrued  from  want  of  care  and  attention. — 
How  much  loss  was  sustained  in  the  com  crop  last 
year  for  the  want  of  care  in  the  saving  and  selec- 
tion of  seed  com. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  I  kept  such  ac- 
counts for  a  number  of  years,  and  though  now  re- 
tired from  the  business  of  farming,  I  would  not 
take  for  my  accounts  double  what  they  cost  me.  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  laboring  constantly  and 
diligently ;  but  mv  custom  was  to  have  a  slate, 
with  a  pencil  attacned,  always  at  band,  when  in 
the  house,  and  noting  on  it,  at  the  time,  everything 
of  which  I  wished  to  keep  an  account.  On  Satur- 
day night,  or  oftener,  I  transferred  it  to  my  account 
book. — ffyoming  Cauniy  Mimr, 

Remedy  fob  Cherkt  SLUO.^The  cherry  slug, 
or  snail,  makes  sad  havoc  on  our  cherry  trees  in 
this  vicinity.  I  have  preriously  found  lime  effectu- 
al in  destroving  them.  Last  summer  I  tried  dry 
dust,  taken  from  the  ground  near  the  tree ;  with  a 
shovel  make  it  fine,  or  you  may  scrape  it  from  the 


highway,  when  it  is  dry  and  dusty.  Apply  profuse- 
ly, that  none  of  the  slugs  escape  a  good  coverings 
and  my  word  for  it,  they  will  oe  minus  equally  as 
well  as  if  you  had  used  lime.  Renew  the  appfica- 
tion  as  often  as  necessary'. — Country  GenUeman, 


AH  IHYITATIOir  TO  THE  COUVTBT. 

Jkll  dmj,  tnm  ihilibs  by  oar  siuBmer  dweUtog, 

The  Easter  ipArrov  r«pe»t»  Mt  tong ; 
A  meny  warbler,  be  ebidei  tbe  blouoms, 

Tbe  Idle  MoBiomi  that  ileep  le  loBg. 

Tbe  Mae-bird  ettanti,  fhMi  tbe  elm'e  losg  brmaobei^ 

A  bymn  to  weieoBie  tbe  boddtog  year ; 
Tbe  Boatb-wtDd  wandcrt  firom  fteld  to  foreti, 

AaA  lef Uj  wbtepere,  tbe  Spring  Is  bere  S 

Come,  daagbter  mlBe,flrt»i  tbe  gloony  el^. 
Before  tbese  lays  from  tbe  elm  bare  ceased  ^ 

Tbe  Tiolet  breattxrs  by  oar  door  as  sweetly 
J»  in  tbe  air  of  ber  Batire  last. 

Tboogb  many  a  flower  In  tbe  wood  is  waklngy 

Tbe  daffodil  Is  oar  door-slde  qiieen ; 
8be  posbes  upward  tbe  sward  already,  * 

To  spot  witb  sonsblne  tbe  early  gveear. 

No  lays  so  joyons  as  tbese  are  warbled 

From  wiry-prison  In  maiden's  bower ; 
No  pampered  bloom  of  tbe  green-house  chamber 

Has  balf  tbe  charm  of  tbe  lawn's  first  flower. 

Tet  tbese  fweet  Bays  ef  tbe  eaif j  season, 

And  tbese  fsir  sIgbiB  of  Its  sonay  days. 
An  only  sweet  when  we  fondly  listen, 

And  only  fair  when  we  fondly  ga«e. 

There  Is  no  glory  In  star  or  blossom 
Till  looked  apon  by  a  ioting  eye } 
There  Is  no  fragrance  In  April's  breetes 

Till  breathed  withloy  as  they  wander  by« 

*■ 

Come,  Julia  dear,  for  tbe  sprouiiDg  wHIows, 
The  opening  bowers,  and  tbe  gleaming  brooks. 

And  boDows  green  in  tbe  san  are  waking 
Their  dower  of  beauty  ttcm  thy  glad  looks. 


For  ike  If  em  Bmgkmd  Fm 

A  BIDE  WITH  A  COWS  TAIL. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  number  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Steams,  entitled,  Horses'  Ears  and  Cows* 
Tails.  Being  struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  head^ 
ing,  I  read  the  communication,  and  was  nneh 
pleased  with  it ;  especially  the  latter  part,  where 
the  writer  refers  to  a  machine  for  keepmg  cows' 
tails  in  their  proper  places,  while  milking.  Tou 
may  wish  to  know  why  I  was  interested  in  this, — 
I  will  tell  you.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  been  veir 
much  annoyed  by  cows'  tails.  He  is  accnstomeo, 
during  the  warm  season,  to  take  a  round  coir>hide- 
ing  admmistered  with  a  cow's  tail,  every  time  he 
performs  the  operation  of  milking ;  and  some  timet 
ne  is  belaborea  so  unmercifully,  that  he  loaea  all 
control  of  himself,  and  in  turn  gives  the  cow  a 
round  drubbing  with  his  miiking-stooL  But  I 
wish  now  to  show  one  of  the  mewods  my  friend 
took,  to  defend  himself  against  the  assaults  of  the 
cow's  tail.  It  happened  that  he  had  among  his 
stock,  a  very  large  cow,  with  a  tremtndou»  long 
tail,  at  the  end  of  which  the  hair  had  grown  to  a 
profuse  lenffth.  This  tul  was  a  perfect  etfe-9ort  to 
my  firiend,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  own- 
er of  it  could  use  it  irith  as  much  ezpertnesi  and 
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•lacrity  88  Soott  eter  showed  in  xuang  his  sword ; 
end  she  would  lay  it  about  the  ears  of  my  friend 
with  lach  fury  as  fairly  to  make  him  roar. 

At  the  cioae  of  a  warm  day  in  summer  m^  friend 
seated  himself  upon  his  stool,  to  milk  said  cow. 
But  the  moment  he  placed  his  hand  upon  her  bag, 
alap  eame  her  tail  right  in  his  eye.  But  this  was 
her  last,  fbr,  the  eye  of  my  friend  iklling  upon  the 
liair  that  srew  so  nrofuaely  at  the  extremity  of  her 
tail,  the  thought  mstantly  suggests  itself  that  by 
tying  it  around  his  lot,  he  should  then  have  oom- 
mand  of  said  taik  Ixiis  he  does,  and  is  about  to 
commence  operations  asain,  when  the  cow,  finding 
that  her  tail  wasconfined,  instantly  starts  off,  throw- 
ing my  poor  friend  upon  his  back,  and  taking  him 
with  ber,  much  against  hb  inclination.  It  happened 
that  in  the  yard  were  was  a  large  puddle  of  water, 
occasioned  by  bea^  lains.    Towards  this  the  cow 

}with  poor  Gilpin  behind,)  made  her  way ;  using, 
suppose,  the  philosophy  of  the  thmer,  who  al- 
ways ^i^es  the  article  he  wishes  to  cover  with  tin, 
a  eoatug  of  add,  before  applying  the  tin,  to  make 
it  adhere.    Whether  the  cow  used  this  philos- 

S^y,  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  she  took  mv  friend 
KN^  the  centre  of  this  pond,  and  then  duected 
her  course  to  the  manure  heaps,over  three  of  which 
she  passed,  with  my  friend  streamiog  behind,  look- 
ing uke  the  tail  of  a  comet,  only  not  quite  so  bril- 
liant. But  at  this  point,  a  brother  (who  had  been 
appriaedof  my  friend's  situation,  by  his  cries,)  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  he  was  soon  released  fh>m  his 
unpleasant  companion. 

Now,  this  cow-milker's  assistant,  Mr.  Steams  in- 
fiirms  us,  will  prevent  swearing,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  would  have  prevented  this  calamity 
that  I  have  just  narrated,  and  although  it  was  in- 
vented in  1854,  yet,  I  must  say,  that  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  such  a  machine  until  I  saw 
Mr.  Steams'  account  of  it  I  shall  endeavor  to 
persuade  my  friend  to  purchase  one  as  a  preven- 
tive against  such  accidents.  H.  A.  H. 

JM^fifon,  1857. 


home,  when  in  the  city ;  but  still,  we  do  not  feel 
quite  at  ease  there  i  we  are  a  little  afraid  of  inter- 
rupting his  duties,  when  we  see  him  only  able  to 
answer  our  inquiries,  in  the  briefest  possible  man- 
ner  that  civility  admits.  Pardon  these  hasty  sug- 
gestions. You  will  understand  that  I  mean  no  m^ 
fence  to  any  one,  but  wish  that  my  occupation 
should  have  thst  position  in  the  CSty  of  Notions 
that  its  importance  demands.  Why  not  discuss 
this  tonic  at  one  of  the  farmers'  meetmes  P       * 


For  the  New  England  Fetnner, 

MASSACHUSETTS  AOBICULTUBAL 

CLUB. 


On  page  136  of  Vol  VIIL  of  the  Aew  England 
Farmer,  published  in  March,  1856,  is  a  sensible  and 
practical  proposition  for  the  organisation  of  this 
club.  Con  you  tell  me,  Messrs.  Editors,  whether 
the  hint  then  given  has  ever  been  taken,  and  wheth- 
er any  steps  have  ever  been  commenced  for  the  or- 
ganisation of  such  a  club  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Is 
there  no  one  about  the  State  House  of  sufficient 
public  spirit  to  lead  off  in  the  matter  P  Even  sup- 
pose the  highest  officers  of  State  to  be  so  occupied 
about  the  concerns  of  the  State  as  to  have  no  time 
to  spare  for  this  collateral  business,  there  are  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Teasurer  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  all  furnished 
with  spacious  and  comfortalHe  rooms,  and  as  much 
cUricat  assistance  as  they  ask  for.  Why  cannot  one 
or  all  of  these  see  to  it  P  If  they  cannot,  why  can- 
not you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  neighboring  editors, 
volunteer  to  look  after  itP  Mark  my  word,  let  it  be 
done,  and  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
creditable  associations  in  the  State.  I  know  that 
many  of  us  farmers  have  taken  the  liberty  to  go  in- 
to Secretary  Flint's  room,  and  make  ourselves  at 


7BUII  TBBES. 

The  importation  of  foreign  fruit  trees  and  seeds 
this  Spring,  now  nearly  over,  are  estimated  to  have 
been  at  least  fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of 
any  former  yeari  and  this  branch  of  horticulture 
is  hit  acquiring  importance.  The  destruction  of 
trees  by  the  severity  of  the  two  last  winters,  and 
the  rapid  settlement  of  Western  lands, — but  more 
than  all,  the  encouragement  to  the  culture  of  do- 
mestic fruit  afforded  by  the  formation  of  numerous 
Agricultural  societies  throughout  the  country,  have 
given  an  impetus  to  this  business  which  is  quite  un- 
precedented. The  demand  for  young  trees  has 
much  exceeded  the  supply.  It  may  seem  somewhat 
singular  that  we  are  unable  to  produce  trees  and 
fraits  for  ourselves,  without  resorting  to  other  coun- 
tries, but  our  changeable  climate  does  not  favor  their 
growth  to  the  same  perfection.  Even  between  the 
Eastern  States  and  the  Western,  the  difference  in 
climate  and  aoil  is  such  that  fruit  often  undergoes 
an  entire  metamorphosis,— the  dwarfish  specimens 
of  the  East  being  scarcely  recognizable  in  the  ex- 
uberant growth  of  the  more  genial  West. 

Trees  are  imported  in  bsles  and  cases,  chiefly 
from  France,  England  and  Scotland ;  and  seeds  are 
invoiced  by  the  ton.  Their  aggresate  value  for  the 
season  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  f  but  as  the  nurse- 
rvmen  chiefly  import  through  a  single  agency  in 
this  city,  some  approximation  may  be  made.  The 
largest  nurseries  m  the  United  States  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rochester,  where  there  are  somethmg 
like  2,000  acres  of  young  trees  in  process  of  culture, 
A  single  firm  has  as  many  as  400  acres.  At  Syra- 
cuse there  is  a  nursery  of  300  acres,  and  very  large 
ones  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  principal 
Western  citieft--even  in  Desmdnes  and  Dubuque, 
which  were  recently  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 
Illinois  is  taking  the  lead  among  fruit-growing 
States,  bein^  convenient  of  access  from  the  newly 
opened  Territories,  and  possessing  a  soil  and  climate 
peculiarly  favoring  a  large  production.  Indiana, 
too,  is  giving  the  subject  mucn  attention. 

It  is  very  singular  that  agriculturists  nearer  home, 
particularly  in  New  Jersey,  are  not  able  to  discover 
the  immense  advantage  that  would  result  from  a 
more  extended  culture  of  fruits  of  the  choicer  vari- 
eties, adapted  to  city  consumption.  Placed  within 
reach  of  tne  great  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, this  description  of  produce  would  be  read- 
ily convertible  into  cash,  and  on  such  terms  as  to 
secure  a  munificent  return  for  the  labor  and  capital 
expended.  The  few  cultivators  already  in  the  field 
are  profiting  by  their  sagacity,  but  it  will  be  long 
before  they  can  supply  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  our  fruiterers  and  confectioners.  As  is 
well  known,  choice  pears  often  sell  at  half  a  dollar 
apiece,  or  even  twice  that  amount.  The  exportation 
of  trees,  such  as  evergreens  and  forest  trees,  is  in- 
creasmg  quite  fast — Jbtcr.  qf  Com, 
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F^ikt  Hew  Knglami  Ft 

AGBICVLTVBAL  7AIB8. 

It  would  Beem,  from  what  ii  aud  by  somei  that 
the  great  end  which  it  was  intended  that  agricultu- 
ral niirs  should  subserre,  had  been  forgotten,  or  at 
least  overlooked.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  in  the 
moments  of  cool  reflection,  to  consider  what  the 
chief  design  of  these  is,  or  ou^ht  to  be.  Now^  I 
would  submit,  if  agricultural  societies  did  not  orig- 
inate in  a  desire  to  advanoe  whatever  pertains  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  that  agricultural 
fairs  are  but  the  echo  of  this  desire,  awarding  pre- 
miums to  the  best  articles  of  any  kind  exhibited, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  competition,  and  secure 
ing  in  this  way  the  improvement  and  perfection  of 
such  articles,  and  the  spread  of  valuable  information. 

Premiums  being  an  important  auxiliary  for  ]>ro- 
moting  the  objects  of  these  societies,  as  also  being 
of  themselves  both  a  hedthy  incitant  as  well  as 
check  on  exhibitors,  the  awarding  of  them  demands 
a  careful  consideration.  Without  reference  in  the 
least  to  what  does,  or  does  not  exist  as  matter  of 
ftct,  I  would  suggest  that  m  accordance  with  strict 
republican  principle,  each  and  all  branches  of  agri- 
culture equally  ought  to  be  entitled  to  premiums ; 

and  that  the  amount  of  premiums  awarded  to  each|just 
class  should  be  proportioned  to  the  relative  impoi^ 
tance  which  it  holas  with  others  in  the  estimation 
of  the  community ;  or  its  real  intrinsic  value  to  so- 
ciety individually  and  coUecUvely.  Thus  one  branch 
may  extensively  interest  the  people,  absorbins  more 
attention  and  capital  than  any  other ;  this,  then,  in 
the  ageregate,  ought  to  command  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  awards ;  •  again,  another  branch  may  be  of 
even  more  real  vidue  to  public  interests  than  the 
preceding,  yet  from  adventitious  dreumstances,  has 
not  enlisted  the  attention  of  the  community ;  this 
latter  needs  the  encouragement  which  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  premiums  would  secure.  These  premi- 
ums should  be  given  in  order  to  obtain  and  diffuse 
that  information,  which  competition  under  different 
circumstances,  comparison  of  experiments  and  re- 
sults, would  make  tne  most  reliable,  succinct,  meth- 
odical, and  of  course  practicaL  Other  than  these 
two,  the  premiums  should  be  awarded  on  the  €id 
valorem  principle  as  applicable  to  the  community. 
For  instance,  the  premiums  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  &c.,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  compara- 
tive value  which  each  has  to  any  and  all  ether  ag- 
ricultural productions  which  are  considered  worthy 
of  premiums;  and  each  of  these  classes  must  be 
again  divided  and  subdivided  on  the  same  prind- 
pTe,  as  horses  for  speed,  for  draft,  farm-horses,  car- 
riage-horses, horses  for  breeding,  &c,  and  then  again 
classified  according  to  a^e,  &c.,  &c 

Were  the  great  principle  on  which  a^icultnral 
societies  and  tiedrs  were  first  instituted,  viz.,  that  of 
securing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
and  alfowirg  equal  representation  to  all  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  strictly  and  fully 'carried  out, 
we  should  hear  less  sdd  respecting  the  evils  of 
''horse  radng,"  and  its  immoral  tendency  in  connex- 
ion with  our  &irs.  An  agricultural  fair  is  not  a 
horse  show  nor  a  cattle  show  merely,  nor  is  it  an 
exhibition  of  any  one  production  of  art  or  nature, 
but  it  is  a  combination  of  all  of  these,  and  all  ought 
to  have  an  equal  chance,  and  no  one  ought  to  over- 
top, or  in  the  least  detract  from  another.  Although 
popular  attention  may  be,  and  often  is  directed  to 
some  particular  object  of  interest,  to  the  neglect  of 


others,  yet  the  various  agricultural  societies,  their 
officers  and  committees,  have  it  in  their  powir,  by  a 
proper  grading  and  distribution  of  premiums,  to  se- 
cure to  each  article  a  due  condderation  and  just 
award. 

Agricultural  sodeties  should  repudiate  the  name 
of  ''horse  shows,  cattle  shows,"  &c.,  as  referring  to 
a  general  exhibition  of  agricultural  interests ;  and 
if  the  awards  show  justice  meted  out  to  all  impar- 
tially, the  confidence  of  the  public  will  be  secured, 
cause  of  reproach  will  be  taken  awaj,  and  with  the 
cause  will  aie  the  name.  If  an  agricultural  sodety 
owns,  hires  or  has  the  use  of  a  trotting-course  given 
them  for  an  exhibition  of  horses,  so  long  as  it  is 
under  thdr  control,  they  are  firee  to  make  and  en- 
force all  lawful  and  needful  rules  and  regulations 
which  they  please ;  and  can,  of  course,  cneck  all 
racmg,  drinun|f,  or  anything  else  of  Immofa)  ten- 
dency. If,  ownmg  a  course,  uey  lease  it  to  be  used 
either  before  or  after  an  exhibition  of  thdr  own, 
they  are  respondble  for  the  way  it  is  leased  and 
used ;  and  ir  hired  or  otherwise,  they  are  Tespood- 
ble  for  the  use  made  of  it  so  long  as  it  is  under 
their  control,  but  no  longer.  Nduer  are  they  re- 
spondble for  the  personid  character  of  any  person 
who  attends  their  furs,  any  fitrther  than  to  give 
and  suitable  encouragement  to  true  merit,  as  it 
shows  itself  by  advancing  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. The  fitct  that  where  our  fairs  are  held,  we 
meet  drcuses,  liquor,  and  swindlers  of  all  sorts,  fu^ 
nishes  no  aigument  against  agricultural  (airs.  These 
erils  are  concomitant,  not  legitimate  deductions, 
and  no  one  holds  the  sodety  in  any  case  respondble. 

A  fast  horse  is  a  good  thing,  and  as  sucb  is  en- 
titled to  a  premium ;  who  his  owner  is,  matters  not, 
provided  that  while  on  the  grounds  of  an  agricultu- 
ral sodety,  he  conforms  to  their  rules  and  regnk- 
tions.  A  bad  man  may  own  a  fiwt  horse,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  no  man  of  unexceptionable  mor- 
als ever  owned  one.  The  ownership  is  no  person's 
budness.  If  a  'jocky"  has  a  fisAt  horse  to  whidi 
he  is  willing  to  give  a  fiiir  trial  on  a  course  of  the 
society,  let  him  be  permitted  with  others ;  he  can 
ask  no  more,  and  here  the  society  can  restrict  him, 
nolens  or  volens,  A  fast  horse  is  usually  a  fancy 
horse  for  a  man  of  leisure ;  he  is  not  the  kind  for 
business,  for  convenience,  for  &mily  use;  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  he  is  not  the  horse  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  would  choose  to  use  in  nmety-nine  cases 
in  a  hundred.  In  awarding  premiums,  then,  fast 
horses  should  not  have  more  than  their  proportion- 
ate share  compared  with  draft,  carriage,  or  other 
horses.  Ttiey  are  certably  valuable  for  the  farmer 
to  ndse,  and  they  bring  high  prices,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  them  should  be  encouraged.  But  how  are 
the  qualities  of  a  fast  horse  to  be  tested ;  is  it  not 
in  a  great  measure  by  his  speed  P  Is  it  not  then 
very  unwise,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  to  restrict^  a 
horse  to  a  "mile  in  four  minutes"  gait,  or  restrict 
bis  speed  at  all,  if  we  would  give  this  class  an  equal 
chance  with  draft,  carriage,  or  many  other  kind  of 
horses  P  Is  there  anythmg  immoral  in  fast  riding 
or  fast  travelling  P  If  so,  we  Americans  must  be  a 
very  immoral  set,  for  we  are  a  proverbially  ftst 
people.  Is  it  any  worse  for  an  animal  to  show  his 
speed  than  his  strength,  or  any  other  qudification  to 
which  nature  or  practice  has  capadtated  him  P  The 
man  who  objects  to  speed,  must  go  sgainst  public 
sentiment,  against  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  against  a  feeling  with  which  we  are  almost 
all  identified,  namely,  that  of  progress  in  every  de- 
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partmeDt.  The  feelmgs  of  interest  and  admiration 
with  which  all,  not  in  the  least  excepting  the  fair 
aex,  resard  au  exhibition  of  the  noble  qaalHes  of 
the 'well-trained  horse,  are  not  the  result  of  a  sickly 
oonyentionalism,  but  the  natural  action  of  a  healthy 
mind  that  likes  to  see  nature  and  art  combined  anq 
exhibited  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  counte- 
nance given  to  the  exhibition  of  horses  under  the 
management  of  the  various  agricultural  societies, 
by  the  presence  of  ladies  of  the  first  distinction,  and 
of  most  unexceptionable  delicacy  and  modesty, 
shows  the  confidence  which  the  best  of  the  commu- 
nity repose  in  these  societies,  that  every  thing  will 
be  conducted  with  justice  and  decorum.  Let  us 
hope  that  their  confidence  may  never  prove  mis- 
placed, and  that  this  branch  may  ever  oe  favored 
with  their  smiles  and  presence.  As  to  the  matter 
of  female  equestrianism  in  connexion  with  these 
exhibitions,  I  think  that  we  may  safely  leave  the 
subject  with  the  ladies  themselves.  If  they  think 
it  proper,  we  gentlemen  ought  not  to  be  modest 
above  measure,  but  let  them  have  their  way.  We 
need  have  little  fear  that  our  shows  will  depreciate 
in  consequence  of  either  their  countenance  or  assist- 
ance. A  little  more  equestrianism  among  the  ladies 
of  New  England  would  be  a  most  excellent  idea, 
and  a  little  healthy  encouragement  is  what  is  very 
much  needed. 

Let  the  responsibility  of  the  character  of  agricul- 
tural Mx9  rest  where  it  belongs,  on  the  society 
which  originates  them.  The  power  to  correct  al- 
most all  the  abuses  complained  of,  lies  with  the  va- 
rious agricultural  societies  in  a  great  measure )  and 
let  them  feel  that  the  mass  of  the  people  know  this, 
and  hold  them  amenable.  The  success  of  these  so- 
cieties depends  on  their  integrity  and  fairness  in  all 
matters  connected  with,  agricultural  interests,  and 
I  would  hope  to  see  them  such  as  the  best  wishes 
of  the  best  men  would  have  them,  and  what  their 
originators  at  first  intended  they  should  be,  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  all  societies  for  the  improvement  of 
man  physically,  mentally  and  morally.       J.  8.  s. 

Greenjkld,  Mcus.,  ^prU,  1857* 


For  tk*  New  SngUMnd  Fanter, 

BOTS*  WAGES. 

Mr.  Editok:—- In  the  fbrtner  of  Anril  11,  your 
eorrespondent  askes  the  question,  ought  not  good 
working  boys  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  to  receive 
from  37  to  45  cents  a  day  P  Perhaps  while  a  far^ 
mer  is  engaged  in  weeding  his  carrots,  or  onions, 
he  may  afford  to  pay  a  good  boy  from  87  <  to  45 
oents  a  day,  from  Uie  fact  that  he  may  weed  near- 
ly as  fast  as  a  man. 

''Experience  is  the  best  schoolmaster,"  in  school- 
teaching  we  all  admit,  so  it  is  in  farming  business ; 
a  man  of  experience,  strength,  judgment  and  abili- 
tv  is  the  one  to  whom  the  farmer  can  afibrd  to  pay 
three  or  four  times  the  wages  that  he  can  to  a  boy ; 
for  he  can  then  see  his  work  done  with  dispatch, 
and  steadily  progressing,  while  a  hired  boy  not  pos- 
sessing these  qualities  can  do  but  a  little  without 
being  constantly  watched  by  his  employer.  There- 
fore ought  not  boys'  wages  to  be  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wages  of  a  man  ? 

What  mechanic,  (for  instance  a  machinist,)  would 
think  of  giving  an  apprentice  boy  as  much  as  he 
would  a  journeyman,  a  man  of  experience  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would  j  the  reason  is  obvious.  Farm- 


ing is  as  much  of  a  trade  as  any  other  occupation, 
then  why  should  an  apprentice  boy  at  farming  be 
better  paid  than  an  apprentice  at  any  other  trade  P 

Farmers,  from  the  nature  of  their  ousiness,  have 
many  kinds  of  work  to  perform.  Tell  a  man  who 
bas  had  experience,  what  to  do,  and  he  knows  how 
to  do  it ;  but  not  so  with  a  boy ;  his  employer  must 
spend  much  precious  time  in  telHng  him  what  to 
do,  how  to  do  it,  and  then  in  most  cases  see  that  it 
is  done. 

Boys  will  be  boys,  and  as  a  general  thin^^,  they 
love  play  rather  than  work ;  however,  occasionally 
we  find  an  exception.  Hence  ought  boys'  wages 
to  afproximate  so  nearly  to  the  wages  of  a  man, 
as  suggested  by  your  correspondent  P 

Yours,  truly.  Experience. 

HamiiUm,JfyrU  20, 1857. 


For  Me  Ntw  Bngtand  Farwtir 

EAIB  SSAKES. 

In  the  Sjpintual  Telegraphy  bearing  date  of  April 
11th,  I  noticed  some  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Gage,  of  Michigan,  relative  to  the  ori^n  and  char- 
acter of  hair  snakes.  The  account  which  Mr.  Gage 
has  ^ven  of  his  observation  and  experiments  has 
probably  given  complete  satisfaction  to  many  upon 
this  subject.  Friend  Gage  appears  to  discard  the 
idea  that  hair  snakes  are,  in  any  instance,  animated 
hairs  of  animals;  he  also  appears  to  think  that  they 
are  entirely  the  product  of  crickets ;  but  I  think  we 
cannot  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  or  be  eiuibled 
to  give  a  judicious  verdict  in  this,  or  in  any  other 
intricate  case,  until  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  is  presented.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
prove  that  cricaets  never  bring  forth,  or  by  some 
unaccounted  for  means  produce  a  kind  of  hair 
snake ;  both  by  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ments, I  have  demonstrative  evidence,  that  the 
hairs  of  animals  and  of  men,  if  put  into  a  standing 
pool  of  water,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  a 
few  days  in  warm  weather,  will  animate,  and  be- 
come hair  snakes. 

It  is  now  about  forty  years  nnce  I,  in  several  in- 
stances, took  some  particular  observation  of  these 
singular  animal  beings  called  hair  snakes.  Two  of 
thoee  then  examined  were,  (according  to  my  beat 
recollection,)  about  12  or  15  inches  long;  one  of 
them,  which  was  nearly  or  quite  the  diameter  of  a 
fine  knitting  needle,  I  broke  in  two ;  in  the  cavity  of 
its  body  was  a  thick,  ropy  substance, 'which  was 
white.  From  the  appearance  of  these  snakes,  and 
other  circumstances,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  viviBed  hairs ;  and  to  prove  the  matter, 
plucked  several  (say  5  or  6)  hairs  from  my  own 
person,  and  placed  them  in  a  standmg  pool  of  shal- 
low water ;  the  hairs  were  in  a  somewhat  curled 
and  entanffled  condition.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
I  visited  tne  place  to  see  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  snakes,  and  found  that  they  had  all  animated, 
and  become  hair  snakes.  They  were  preciselv  in 
the  same  place  where  they  were  deposited,  and  in 
the  same  relative  connection ;  they  were  all  writh- 
ing and  squirming  as  though  they  were  trying  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  entangled  state. 
That  experiment  was  to  me  demonstrative  evidence 
that  hair  snakes  were  really  animated  hairs.  Sev- 
eral other  persons  of  my  acquaintance  have  tried 
the  same  experiment,  with  the  like  results.  Two 
of  my  acquamtance  plucked  hairs  from  the  tail  of  s 
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horse,  placed  them  in  water,  and  Tieited  the  place 
e^ery  aay,  until  th6  hairs  reriyed  and  became  a 
kind'  of  snake. 

When  I  tried  that  experiment  with  hairsi  I  lived 
in  the  central  part  of  New  York  State.  About 
that  date,  William  Frazier,  of  Oxford,  GL  Co.,  re- 
lated to  me  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in 
that  vicinitv.  A  man,  apparently  in  good  health, 
was  suddenly  affected  with  severe  pain  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  urethera.  His  physician  could 
not  ascertain  the  character  or  cause  of  his  suffering. 
The  paroxysms  of  pain  were  most  severe  when  he 
urinated,  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  graxftl  or 
stone  in  the  bladder.  A  few  days  after  the  attack 
of  the  complaint,  a  hair  snake  was  discharged  from 
the  urethera,  when  his  suffering  immediately  ceased. 
It  came  from  him,  the  tail,  or  tgp  end  of  the  hair, 
forwards ;  and  it  is  not  known  to  many  that  hairs 
have  a  kind  of  barbed  roughness,  and  that  rough- 
ness slants  towards  the  top,  or  outer  end  of  hairs. 
The  passing  of  the  hair  snake,  tail  end  forward, 
clearly  accounted  for  the  pain  experiexkced  when- 
ever the  man  passed  urine.  His  physicians  were 
satisfied  that  tne  snake  was  a  vivified  hair,  which 
the  man  had,  by  some  means,  swallowed. 

The  fact  that  hairs  of  animals,  when  deposited  in 
water  for  some  length  of  time,  become  hair  snakes, 
is  a  truth  too  well  established  by  numerous  experi- 
ments to  be  denied,  or  in  any  degree  questioned. 
Friend  Qage  says  he  has  found  hair  snakes  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  different  colors,  under  flat  stones. 
I  have  also  noticed  the  same  kind  of  creature ;  but 
have  supposed  them  to  be  a  kind  of  worm ;  and  an 
entirely  different  npeciesfrom  the  hair  snakes  which 
are  found  in  pools  of  water ;  but  I  have  not  com- 
pared them  together,  under  microscopic  inspection. 
Worms  which  hatch  from  nits  deposited  in  limbs  of 
trees,  become  millers  and  butterflies ;  and  tadpoles 
(or  pollywogs,  as  they  are  called,)  leave  their  rear 
appendage,  have  legs,  and  become  toads  and  frogs. 
Who  knows  but  that  those  snakes  produced  by  crick- 
ets pass  through  a  similar  metamorphosis,  and  be- 
come crickets?  Those  who  have  opportunity  and  lei- 
sure for  the  purpose,  will  doutless  give  this  subject 
further  investigation.  Wellington  Ross. 

West  PU^fiUd,  Ms.,  1857. 


Whether  this  arises  from  any  injurious  influence  of 
the  s^t  water,  or  simply  from  the  pasturage  not 
beinno  good  for  them,!  am  not  able  to  say, but  I 
shoiud  suppose  the  latter  to  be  the  principal  cause. 
That  they  do  not  do  as  well  within  a  few  miles  of 
Boston  as  they  do  further  back  in  the  country,  un» 
der  equal  management,  is  a  fact,  be  the  canse  what 
it  may.  Bees  and  bee  culture  is  .an  old  subject,  as 
old  as  the  river.  It  shall  be  m>  object  to  tejl  what 
can  be  done,  and  to  leave  the  speculating  part  of  bee 
culture  out.  First,  as  regaras  their  house,  or  bee- 
hive. That  which  gives  to  bees  room  enough  to 
work  to  advantage,  which  properly  protects  them 
from  vermine  and  the  weather,  which  allows  their 
owner  to  inspect  their  operations  and  condition,  and 
admits  of  removing  surplus  honey  without  destroy- 
ing  the  bees,  and  can  be  properly  ventilated  at  all 
times,  is  the  best  There  are  numerous  patent 
hives  before  the  public  at  the  present  time,  claim- 
ing  all  these  advantages  and  a  host  of  others.  Each 
one  has  its  advocates,  and  he  who  enters  upoD  the 
keepinff  of  bees  will  doubtless  make  that  seleetion 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  best.  Whatever  that 
may  be,  it  snould  be  of  simple  construction  and  eft> 
sily  managed,  and  fulfil  the  forcing  indicatbna, 
or  be  discarded.  Any  person  with  ordinary  me- 
chanical tact,  can  construct  a  hive  after  his  own 
fiincy,  to  answer  the  above  reqmsites.  But  it  Is  a 
question,  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  buy 
one,  such  as  he  might  fancy,  than  to  n>ake  one  him- 
self. A  good  hive,  all  ready  for  occupancy,  can  be 
Eurchased  for  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  I  have 
itely  made  half  a  dozen,  after  a  p(Uent  of  my  own, 
each  of  which  cost  more  money.  Whatever  may 
be  the  style  of  architecture,  the  hive  should  be  work* 
man*  like,  of  the  best  materials,  and  thoroughly 
painted  white,  so  that  it  will  stand  the  weather — 
''solitary  and  alone/'  and  keep  its  inmates  dry  and 
warm.  Nobpolx. 

King  Oak  HiU,  1857. 


For  the  Ne»  Bngtand  Farmir, 

BEE  CTTLTUBE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Allow  me  again  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  'of  the  Afew  England  Far- 
mer — who  keep  bees — to  their  spring  management. 
Those  who  have  looked  after  their  stocks,  have  no 
doubt  observed  that  during  the  few  mild  days  we 
have  already  had,  their  bees  were  up  and  stirring. 
They  have  passed  through  a  very  severe  winter, 
and  that  '^Winter  Management"  has  been  good 
which  brings,  them  out  this  spring,  not  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  in  a  healthy  condition. .  I 
propose  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  Bee  Culture, 
and  to  give  such  directions  as  will  enable  any  one 
to  go  into  this  interesting  branch  of  rural  econo- 
my with  profit  and  success.  1  would  say,  howev- 
er, to  begin  with,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  bees 
do  not  do  as  well  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  any  where  near  the  salt  water,  as  they  do 
farther  Imick  in  the  country.  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  are  fine  States  for  the  culture  of  beea. 


For  tht  IWew  England  Farwur. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  KAPLE  SUGAS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  in  your  paper  of  May 
2d  an  inquiry  concerning  the  best  method  of  mak« 
ing  maple  sugar.  The  inquirer  said  he  bums  from 
one  to  two  cords  of  wood,  m  making  100  pounds  of 
sugar.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  making  sugar, 
and  will  give  my  methods.  I  usually  tap  100 
trees ;  draw  my  sap  to  an  out-building,  where  I 
have  a  fifty  gallon  kettle  set  in  an  arch,  with  a  floe 
that  carries  the  fire  around  the  kettle.  I  have 
made  this  spring  400  pounds,  and  have  not  used 
over  two  cords  of  wood,  and  that  of  the  poorest 
kind.  I  use  hemlock  tope,  old  fence  boards,  and 
the  like ;  never  bum  hard  wood,  as  that  always 
commands  a  good  price.  My  wood  is  all  prepared 
and  put  into  the  building  one  year  before  hand,  lo 
as  to  have  it  well  dried.  Flat-bottomed  pans  axe 
used  mostly  in  this  vicinity,  and  are  considered  the 
best,  as  they  will  boil  away  more  sap,  with  a  given 
amount  of  wood,  than  a  kettle. 

There  has  been  more  sugar  made  in  this  town 
this  spring  than  has  been  for  many  years.  Many 
of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  made  2000 
pounds ;  and  one  man  in  an  adjoining  town,  I  am 
informed,  has  made  6000  pounds  from  900  trees. 

fFoodstodCt  Vtf  1857.  H.  P.  R. 
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We  haYO  pnUiihed  froin  time  to  time,  liem  of 
m  few  of  the  modern-bnOt  rendencet  in  the  oeigh- 
borbood  of  onr  dtj,  u  epecimena  of  whet  teste  end 
ean  muy  ecoompliih  in  the  improTement  of  our 
New  EngUnd  homee.  The  geaml  remerka  with 
which  theee  engreiiog*  have  been  e 


not  maii77e«n  unee,  bat  in  the  jHCture  eboTe,  we 
reco^ice  no  fcataTce  of  the  fomiliu  leene,  except 
the  noble  elmi  which  OTenheilow  the  manncm. 


mpenied, 
were  nude  more  Ibr  the  purpoie  of  inctilcatiDg  ■ 
deure  tot  improTement,  than  for  preaeotiDg  on; 
nilei  for  the  guidance  of  inch  ai  hate  the  intention 
of  erecting  new  dwdlinga,  or  rebuilding  old  onea. 

It  would  be  perbapa  tueleea  to  repeat  thoee  re- 
marka  here.  Without  enlarging  npon  the  lubject 
at  thia  time,  therefore,  we  will  onlj'  aajr  that  the 
above  en^aving  ia  preaented  tbr  a  double  purpose. 
It  lerTei  admirablf  aa  a  reprcKntatioii  of  the  ef- 
fect of  taate  and  judgment,  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  dwelb'cg  and  its  aurroundingB ;  and  will  be  pe- 
euliarlj  int«reatitig  from  its  occupying  the  aite  of 
the  old  bonaa  in  which  OeiL  Joaeph  Warren  was 
bom,  and  where  Ua  earlier  yeara  wera  spent  We 
remember  well  the  appeaianee  of  the  old  honae 


lUPOSTANT  to  A0RICULTUROT&— A  gardener  at 
Oltsgow  practicea  a  mode  of  deitroyiug  caleiinl- 
lara,  which  he  discovered  by  accident.  A  piece  of 
woolen  rag  had  been  blown  by  the  wind  into  a  cni- 
raot  bush;  and  when  taken  out, was  found COTered 
by  the  leaf-detourbE  insects.  He  immediately 
placed  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  in  every  buah  bi  bia 
garden,  and  found  next  day  tbat  the  caterallara 
hail  uDiTcrsally  taken  lo  them  for  ahelter.  In  thia 
way  he  destroys  many  tbouaands  erery  morning.— 
BeU'i  ITukly  MoMngtr,  1819. 


White  Teeth.— The  ftmoosDr.  NicbolaaSaim- 
dersoD,  although  entirely  blind,  being  one  day  in 
company,  rematked  of  a  lady  who  baa  just  left  the 
room,  and  who  was  wholly  unknown  to  him,  tbat 
she  had  Tery  while  teeth.  The  company  were  ans- 
ions  lo  learn  how  he  had  made  the  discovery,  for  it 
happened  to  l«  true.    "I  can  think  of  do  motiTe," 
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8cdd  the  Profefisor,  *'for  her  laughiDg  incessantly, 
but  that  of  showing  her  teeth."  Dr.  Saunderson 
was  blind  from  infancy,  but  became  eminent  as  a 
classical  scholar  and  mathematician,and  occupied  for 
many  years  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge 
University,  England.  He  judged  philosophically, 
and  from  bis  observation  of  human  nature,  in  the 
case  of  the  lady's  teeth ;  but  he  possessed  in  *a  de- 
gree the  sense  of  feeling  and  hearing.  He  could 
distinguish  true  from  counterfeit  Iloman  medals  by 
the  touch.  He  could  tell,  by  some  effect  of  the  air 
upon  his  person,  when  light  clouds  were  passing 
over  the  disc  of  the  sun.  When  he  entered  a  room, 
he  could  judge  of  the  size  of  it  by  the  sou^  of  his 
footsteps. 

Far  the  New  fingUmd  Fammr. 

MILK. 

[TaAVSUiiD  vmoM  vHi  raiHCH.] 
ORDINARY  MILK— THE  MILK    OF  SPAYED  COWS. 

Notwithstanding  the  important  place  milk  occu- 
pies as  an  article  of  diet,  nothing  i«  more  common 
than  milk  of  poor  quality.  The  conditions  under 
which  milk  is  produced,  explain  the  rareness  of 
good  milk. 

If  we  examine  the  milk  of  a  certain  number  of 
cows  in  the  country,  we  find  united,  1st,  the  milk 
of  cows  that  calved  10,  15,  20  or  30  days  previous. 
(1.)  2d,  the  milk  of  cows  in  heat,  and  essentially 
prejudicial  to  health.  3d,  the  milk  of  cows  with 
calf.  C2.)  4th,  and  as  an  exception,  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  good  milk,  that  is,  milk  from  cows  that 
calved  6  or  6  weeks  previous,  and  which  are  neith- 
er in  heat  nor  in  a  state  of  gestation.  It  is  there- 
fore seen  that  milk  is  in  most  part  of  mediocre 
quality,  or  of  a  nature  unfavorable  in  respect  to  hy- 
giene ;  and  yet  this  milk  furnished  by  farmers,  sur- 
passes by  far,  the  milk  from  cows  kept  in  stables  in 
the  city. 

The  condition  under  which  cows  in  city  stables 
are  kept,  produces  another  cause,  grave,  serious, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  poor  quality  of  milk 
above  designated ;  we  mean  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, by  which  a  large  number  of  cows  are  attacked. 
Has  it  not  been  stated,  in  fact,  by  veterinary  phv- 
sicians,  that  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  cows  kept  m 
stables  in  Paris,  are  phthisical  P 

Is  it  not  evident  that  such  milk  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  itH  nutritive  oualities,  but  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  health  ?  And  the  water,  which  in  the  re- 
tail is  added  to  this  milk,  assuredly  does  not  redeem 
the  original  vices. 

In  regard  to  the  alterations  in  milk  arising  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  cows  producing  it  are 
kept,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  them,  otherwise  than 
by  their  taste.  As  to  milk  diluted  wiUi  water,  con- 
sumers can  eabily  prove  this  fraud.  A  first  means 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  small  instrument 
simple,  and  of  small  cost,  called  galactometer  or  milk 
weigher.  Plunged  into  the  milk,  it  indicates  exact- 
ly, by  its  divisions,  the  quantity  of  water  which  has 
been  added,  whether  a  quarter,  or  a  third,  or  a 
half;  for  it  is  not  rare  that  milk  is  diluted  in  the 
latter  proportion !  Or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk 
may  be  left  to  remain  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  a 
cylindrical  glass  vase,  called  a  guage,  or  in  an  ordi- 
nary glass.  After  this  lapse  of  time,  the  cream 
which  has  risen  to  the  surface,  and  which  is  distin- 
guished by  its  color,  reveals  by  its  thickness,  and 


still  more  by  the  resistance  it  presents  on  touching 
it,  the  butter  quality  of  the  milk,  that  is,  its  rich- 
ness in  the  principles  proper  for  the  extraction  of 
butter. 

In  the  establishment  we  have  founded  in  Paris 
under  the  name  of  **Doek  modtU  de  la  vie  a  bon 
marche"  (3.)  the  trade  in  milk  has  extended  consid- 
erably. Although  the  Dock  delivers  to  consumeza 
milk  which  is  obtained  from  the  country  only,  and 
rejects  the  milk  which  turns  in  the  operation  of 
boiling,  it  is  often  complained  that  the  milk  bought 
of  the  Do€k  has  turned.  We  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  observe, 

That  the  best  and  purest  milk  will  turn  under 
the  influence  of  a  change  of  temperature,  improper 
care,  and  the  employment  of  an  improper  pan  or 
vase,  etc.  (4.) 

That  the  administration  of  the  Dodt  might  pre- 
vent the  decomposition,  accidental  moreover,  of  its 
milk,  by  adding  water  or  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

But  this  establishment,  limiting  itself  to  selling 
pure  milk,  leaves  it  to  the  consumer  to  add  theM 
articles. 

As  it  is  in  bad  spirit  to  indicate  an  evil  without 
pointing  out  the  remedy ;  and  having  proved  tbe 
poor  and  often  bad  quality  of  ordinary  milk,  we 
are  happy  to  speakof  milk  of  an  excellent  quality, 
which  IS  yet  unknown  to  consumers,  and  of  which 
the  Dock  modele  delavU  a  bon  marche  has  the 
honor  of  popularizing  the  use. 

THE  MILK  OF  SPAYED  COWS. 

This  milk  is  produced  from  cows  which,  after  the 
fifth  or  sixth  gestation,  and  five  or  six  weeks  after 
calving,  undergo  an  operation  which  consists  in  the 
ablation  of  the  ovaries,  thus  rendering  the  cows 
henceforth  incapable  of  reproduction.  (5.)  From 
this  time,  as  happens  in  regard  to  the  ox»  the  ani- 
mal changes  in  nature,  and  its  milk  which  we  ha«e 
named,  milk  of  spayed  {lait  de  hewvonnti)  is  free 
from  all  perturbations.  The  spajed  cow  does  not 
undereo  those  disturbances  arising  from  beine  in 
heat,  from  gestaUon  and  parturition ;  she  is  free 
from  those  causes  which  produce  such  evil  effects 
in  the  quality  of  milk. 

In  this  new  condition  of  the  cow,  her  milk  be- 
comes 'regulated,  and — which  is  important  to  the 
farmer — lactation  is  maintained  in  full  (juantity  for 
a  year  at  least,  and  is  prolonged,  diminishing  in 
quantity  but  increasing  in  quality,  two  and  even 
three  years,  when  she  is  not  too  old  and  is  proper> 
ly  kept.  When  lactation  has  ceased,  the  cow, 
which  has,  by  a  quiet  and  reposed  life,  become  con- 
siderably increased  in  flesh,  may  be  delivered  to 
the  butcher  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  meat  is 
superior  to  that  of  ordinarv  cows.  By  generslis- 
ing  the  spaying  of  cows  after  the  fifth  or  sixth 
gestation,  there  would  be  introduced  into  common 
use,  milk  of  an  irreproachable  quality. 

The  milk  of  spayed  cows  gives  more  cream  than 
ordinary  milk  ;  it  is  also  ricner  in  caseum,  which 
constitutes,  a  fact  generally  unknown,  the  moat 
nourishing  part  of  milk.  Hence,  the  superior  aual- 
icy  of  the  milk.  The  butter  extracted  directly  from 
the  milk,  is  delicious  in  taste.  It  testifies  to  the 
amount  and  richness  of  the  caseum  it  contains. — 
This  milk  offers  precious  resources  for  the  artificial 
nursing  of  infiuits ;  it  might  be  asserted  that  they 
will  be  better  nourished.  For  the  nourishment  of 
infiuits,  who  give  it  the  preference  over  other  milk, 
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(6.)  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  milk  of  spayed  cowb 
witl  be  principally  used. 

Such  is  the  milk  which  the  Dock  delavUa  hon 
m^rthe  now  introduces  for  consumption. 

This  milk,  the  production  of  which  for  a  long 
time  yet  will  be  far  from  meeting  the  wants  of 
those  who  appreciate  its  excellent  qualities,  sells 
for  a  higher  price  than  ordinary  milk.  For  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer 
either  to  overcome  by  the  advantage  offered  them, 
the  resistance  which  routine  always  opposes  to  the 
best  discoveriesy  or  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of 
mortality  which  the  cow  undergoes  in  the  opera- 
tion of  spaying. 

If,  as  we  doubt  not,  the  milk  of  spayed  cows 
takes  the  place  in  domestic  economy  it  should  oc- 
cupy, the  Dodb  is  assured  of  satisfying  gradually 
the  exigencies  of  the  consumption,  by  the  numer- 
ous operations  it  is  causing  to  be  made  from  the 
present  time.  Delaxabre, 

Proprietor  <tf  the  Dock  nodde  dtla  vieabon  march*, 
NOTES  TO  THE  A&TICLE  ON  MILE. 

1.  It  is  known  that  cows'  milk  is  not  good  for 
domestic  use  till  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  calv- 
ing; and  it  is  well  known  that  farmers  put  away 
their  calves  eight  or  ten  days  after  birth. 

2.  This  milk  generally  predominates,  as  it  is 
common  to  milk  mto  the  sixth  and  even  into  the 
seventh  month  of  gestation. 

8.  Aue  de  Croissant  No,  44,  Paris, 

4.  One  precaution  wi*  would  recommend;  that 
is,  to  avoid  placing  the  milk  over  a  blazing  fire,  but 
to  submit  it  to  the  action  of  a  mild  fire. 

5.  The  spaying  of  cows  was  known  in  remote 
antiquity.  In  modem  times  the  practice  of  this 
operation  with  the  design  of  increaung  the  quality 
or  the  milk  of  cows  dates  back  but  woxX  twenty- 
five  years.    It  was  applied  with  advantage  in  the 

Sroauction  of  milk,  in  1830,  by  Mr.  Winn,  of 
fatchez,  Mississippi,  U.  S.  But  Mr.  Winn  and 
his  successors  proceeded  by  the  cesarian  operation, 
which  presented  serious  di£Scttlties,  and  was  often 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  animal.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  by  a  proceeding  recently  discovered,  a 
skilful  veterinary  surgeon,  M.  Gharlier,  executes 
this  operation  without  an  external  incision  and  ren- 
ders the  chances  of  mortality  much  less. 

6.  All  persons  who  are  m  the  habit  of  tasting 
miUL,  reaoily  recognise  the  milk  of  spayed  cows  by 
its  more  unctuous  and  sweeter  taste. 


For  tko  .Nnp  Mtqfmtd  Farmer. 

POHE  BREAD  AHB  JOHHHT  CAKK 

Friend  Farmer: — Any  one  who  can  appreciate 

food  things,  must  thank  you  for  your  receipt  from 
lalVs  Journal  of  Health,  which  tells  us  how  to 
make  '^Western  Pone  Bread  i"  but  I  think  there  is 
a  mistake  there,  or  I  am  mistaken ;  please  rectify, 
either  way.  You  say,  or  rather  Dr.  Hall  says,  **the 
true  constituents  of  a  pone  of  bread  are  meal,  milk, 
salt,  nothing  else.  Ir  you  add  eggs,  it  becomes 
johnny  cake."  Now  so  far  as  I  know,  or  believe, 
johnny  cake,  or  journey  cake,  is  made  of  meal,  salt 
and  water,  nothmg  else — at  the  North,  baked  on  a 
trencher  or  piece  of  barrel-head  before  the  fire,  (ask 
the  first  old-fashioned  country  woman  you  see,)  or 
at  the  South,  baked  on  a  clean  hoe  before  the  fire, 
and  called  "hoe  cake,'*  or  between  two  cabbage 


leaves,  and  put  in  the  ashes,  and  called  ^'ash  cake.** 
(Ask  the  first  aunt  Dinah  of  the  South  you  may 
happen  to  see.)  A  pone  is,  I  think,  a  loaf  of  com 
meal  bread  which  belongs  exclusively  south  of  Map 
son  and  Dixon's  line.  There  are  many  kinds^raised 
pone,  buttermilk  pone,  bachelor's  or  e^g  pone,  and 
perhaps  more.  My  reason  for  thinking  this  is,  I 
have  never  seen  a  northerner  who  was  iamitiar  with 
the  word  pone.  **Com  dodge"  is  another  nice  prep- 
aration, wnere  originating  I  do  not  know,  but  wor- 
thy universal  use.  The  Journey  cake  is  made  now 
by  emigrants,  and  we  frequently  see  them  baking 
it  for  breakfitst  by  the  rosd-side.    Union  State. 


For  the  New  Bngfand  FariMf . 

80MBTHIV0  ABOUT  BIBDS. 

BY  THE  "PEASANT  BARD." 

I  have  many  times  thought,  Mr.  £Sditor,  that 
there  was  as  much  "going  on"  among  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  animalcreation,  as  among  the  com- 
munities  composed  of  the  lords  of  creation,  had  we 
the  disposition  or  the  eye  for  its  detection.  Occa* 
uonally,  a  casual  occurrence  establishes  me  in  the 
belief  of  the  truth  stated.  Birds,  for  instance,  have 
their  plans,  their  hopes,  joys  and  grieft ;  are  Uke 
us  subject  to  annoyances ;  have  their  love  of  frolic, 
and,  1  am  sorry  to  add,  their  traits  of  vindictive- 
ness.  A  little  inmdent  which  I  witnessed,  afforded 
me  much  amusement  at  the  time,  and  may  intereal 
some  bird-lover  among  your  readers. 

I  was  standing  upon  my  door-stone,  picking  my 
teeth  after  supper,  on  a  yellow  summer  Sunday  ai- 
temoon,  listening  to  the  "cheer-up!  cheer-o!"  of  a 
robin  in  the  top  of  an  ash  near  by,  and  wondering 
if  the  little  songster,  so  sweetly  dispensing  and  reo* 
ommending  cheer,  was  himself  ever  a-weary,  when 
my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  and  turned  in 
another  direction.  A  wren,  a  livelv,  restless,  mu- 
sical little  body,  that  had  waked  the  early  mom, 
and  filled  all  the  echoes  of  my  premises  by  day  for 
a  week  or  two  previous, — was  coming  towards  the 
house,  flying  like  a  shot,  and  chattenng  vehement- 
ly at  the  same  time,  pursued  by  a  large,  speckled 
woodpecker.  I  ^'sensed"  the  whole  business  at  sight. 
'Die  little  piratical  busy-body  had  been  on  a  ma« 
rauding  excursion,  and  had,  in  the  temporary  ab« 
senoe  m  the  woodpecker,  been  inspectin|(  that  bird's 
domestic  arrangements,  household  furmture,&c.,in 
a  manner  by  no  means  a^eeable  to  the  owner's 
ideas  of  propriety,  or  neighborly  courtesy,  llie 
woodpecker  was  fully  possessed  of ''one  idea,"  and 
that  was  revenge.  It  was  plainly  developed  in  his 
motions,  and  in  his  expressive  countenance.  ''I'll 
fix  you,"  was  plainly  wriiten  out.  "Don't  you  wish 
you  were  able  ?"  said  the  wren,  as  he  darted  into 
an  empty  martin-box  on  the  gable  of  my  dwelling. 
The  woodpecker  perched  himself  on  the  apex  of 
the  roof  of  the  house,  immediately  above  the  box ; 
and  with  his  head  turned  slightly  awry,  nailed  his 
desperate  looking  eye  on  the  entrance.  After  the 
interval  of  perhaps  a  minute,  the  wren  peeped  out, 
cocked  up  his  eye  to  the  enemy,  and  chattered 
most  insultinely.  At  the  least  motion  from  the 
woodpecker,  he  would  dart  back  again  into  the 
box. 

This  sort  of  play  continued  for  some  fifteen  min* 
utes,  greatly  to  my  amusement,  and  reminded  me 
of  boyish  quarrels  of  school  days ;  the  one  boy 
small,  but  "smart"  and  saucy;  the  other  large  and 
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stroDg,  but  lacking  tad  to  ftuccessfully  compete  with 
Ida  ulvenary.  The  chatter  of  the  wren,  as  he 
peeped  up  at  the  big  bird » was  perfectly  merry,  and 
most  tauntingly  insulting ;  while  the  g^rim  physiog^ 
nomy  of  the  woodpecker,  as  he  bent  his  unblinking 
eye  on  the  place  of  concealment,  was  ludicrously 
expressive ;  looUng,  for  dl  the  world,  like  a  cer- 
tarn  stem  looking,  long  nosed,  distinguished  bar* 
rister  of  this  State,  cross  examining  and  annihilat- 
inga  witness. 

Finally,  the  restless  little  dot,  as  if  tired  of  his 
bo-peep  play,  darted  forth  with  a  tremendous  rat- 
tling of  nis  notes,  and  off  went  the  savage  looking 
pursuer  after  him,  in  the  direction  of  a  neighbor- 
mg  orchard ;  but  so  rapid  was  their  flight,  that  I 
was  unable  to  witness  tbe  dmoutmerUt  but  probably 
the  cunninff  little  rascal  escaped  the  threatened 
and  probably  just  punishment,  on  the  strength  of 
lively  ''mother  wit ;"  as  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
he  was  grub-hunting  and  chattering  about  his  own 
home — a  box  nailed  in  the  top  of  a  pear  tree  in  my 
door-yard— and  looking  as  mnocent  and  uncon- 
cerned as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened  to  dis- 
turb his  equanimity. 


TUBHIHG  IH  OBEEH  CROPS. 

Of  all  the  numerous  methods  recommended  for 
leplenishing  exhausted  soils  with  the  principles  of 
vegetable  productiveness,  .I\9^ej«.ouure  successful, 
or,  so  far  as  expense  is  involved,  more  economical, 
than  turning  in  green  crops.  In  this  process  we 
stand  in  no  need  of  the  chemist's  ihstructi(n[is ;  his 
crucibles,  reagents  and  alembics  can  be  of  no  prac- 
tical advantage  to  us»  for  we  can  safely,  rely  upon 
the  vegetable  matter  that  has  grown  upon  a  soil  to 
produce  another  crop  of  the  same.  If  ire  complete- 
ly subvert  the  sod,  at  the  proper  teason,  and  care- 
fully inhume  the  green  vegetable  matter-T-laying 
the  furrow  slice  Jtat^  and  take  care  that  no  inter- 
stices bo4eft  below  the  surfaoe,  the  decomposition 
whidh  will  ensue  will  pulverize  the  soii  tiiore  thor- 
oughly than  could  be  done  by  repeated  plowings. 
When  grass  lands  become  ''bound  out,"  or  so  com- 
pletely choked  by  the  numerous  grass  roots  as  not 
to  produce  a  remunerating  crop  of  produce  under 
the  scythe,  or  in  pasturage,  they  should  be  plowed 
about  the  first  of  September.  If  the  soil  is  natural- 
ly poor,  from  ten  to  fifteen  loads  of  old  compost 
should  be  applied  to  the  acre  and  harrowed  in — 
passing  the  harrow  first  longitudmally,  and  then 
diagonally,  but  never  lengthwise  of  the  piece.  The 
timothy  and  red-top  may  then  be  sowed,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  brush  harrow.  No  clover  seed  should 
be  sowed  at  that  season ;  the  proper  time  for  seed- 
ing with  that  being  winter,  or  in  April,  when  there 
is  a  light  snow  on  the  surfiiuie.  It  will  thus  be  cov- 
ered sufficiently  deep,  and  the  plant,  having  ordi- 
narily a  rapid  growth,  will  be  sufficiently  large  to 
furnish  excellent  feed  for  the  fall.  This  is  the  on- 
ly feasible  method  of  seeding  low  or  wet  lands, 
which  are  not  to  be  worked  in  spring,  and  from 
which  no  seeded  or  cereal  crop  can  be  taken  which 


would  defray  the  cost  of  cultivation.  The  consti* 
tution  of  such  land  requires  that  they  should  be 
either  f^ed  from  their  superabundant  water  by  an 
efficient  system  of  draining,  or  cultivated  exclusi^ 
ly  in  grass ;  upon  no  other  conditions  can  their 
management  be  rendered  a  source  of  profit 

By  adopting  the  method  recommended  we  de. 
stroy  all  spurious  vegetation— *the  wild  and  sour 
grasses  and  other  worthless  herbage  which  so  fre- 
quently befouls  low  lands — and  secure  a  &vorable 
medium  for  valuable  products;  we  secure  the  ad* 
vantage  of  a  rolling  green  crop,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  obviate  the  expense  of  a  fiUlow.  The 
land  is  also  laid  much  more  level  for  the  scythei 
and  secures  for  the  benefit  of  the  subsequent  crops 
a  bed  of  soil  which  lies  much  more  lightly  than 
land  which  has  been  tilled.  The  operation  is  alio 
performed  at  a  season  of  comparative  leisure,  and 
when  the  cost  of  keepmg  the  team  is  slight  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  is  in  the  spring.  A  crop  of 
buckwheat,  turned  in  when  in  bloom,  is  an  excel- 
lent dressing.  It  is  succulent,  decomposes  readily^ 
and  supplies  a  large  amount  of  humus  to  the  soiL 

One  great  error  to  be  avoided  in  laying  lands  to 
grass  is,  the  allowance  of  an  insufficiency  of  seed* 
In  many  mowing  fields,  there  are  not  one-half  the 
number  of  artificial  grass  plants  that  could  p^flta- 
bly  stand  on  a  given  jurea.  This  resalts,  in  most 
cases,  from  the  evil  indicated.  Grass  seeds  are 
most  of  them  of  diminutive  sice,  and,  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  covering,  even  an  extra  allowance 
will  fail  to  produce  a  good  stand.  "An  intelligent 
&nner,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Farm/a^  Calh' 
tne(,  ''who  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  hav- 
mg  his  fields  evenly  set  with  grass  roots,  says,  that 
m  sowing  grass  seed,  he  first  passes  over  the 
ground,  strewing  about  half  the  quantity  proper  to 
be  put  on,  and  tiien  he  crosses  the  field,  sowing  the 
other  half.  In  this  way,  he  disposes  the  seed  even- 
ly, and  is  less  likely  to  leave  vacant  spaces  to  be 
subsequentiy  monopolised  by  weeds.  This  plan  of 
sowing  takes  double  the  time  to  perform  the  work, 
but  it  is  accomplished  much  more  effectually,  and 
amply  compensates  for  the  extra  labor  bestowed." 

Every  farmer  should  be  indefatigable  in  his  ex- 
ertions to  make  two  bkdes  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before.  This  may  be  easily  accom- 
pUshed,  with  proper  care  and  industry,  even  on 
thin  and  most  sterile  soil.  If  the  roller  be  applied 
after  sowing  grass  seed,  ver}*  little  if  any  of  the 
seed  will  be  lost  in  consequence  of  non-germina» 
tion ;  the  roller  will  compress  the  soil  so  as  to  bring 
its  particles  in  contact  with  every  seed,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  warmth  and  moisture  being  thus  secured, 
the  development  will  not  only  be  vigorous  and 
healthy,  but  equally  sustained. 

We  had  spoken  of  turning  under  grun  crops,  of 
buckwheat  in  bloom,  &c,  but  we  wish  to  be  under- 
stood that  grass,  or  grain,  or  whatever  green  crop 
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is  to  be  plowed  under,  should  first  be  cut  and  wilt* 
ed.  If  tilmed  under  with  all  the  water  it  contains, 
a  rapid  fermentation  soon  takes  place,  which  drives 
off  Uie  starch  and  sugar  which  the  plant  contains, 
leaving  little  else  than  vegetable  fibre.  Slow  de- 
composition, and  not  fermentation,  is  what  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  retain  the  fall  benefit  which  the 
plants  may  impart  to  the  soil. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

PENOBSCOT  PLUIL 

Fbiend  Bbown  : — In  your  paper  of  the  6th  tnst, 
you  give  a  cut  of  the  '*Fenobscot  Plum,"  and  say, 
•<we  cannot  g^ve  the  origin  of  the  fruit,  and  cannot 
apeak  of  its  meritB." 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1846,  B.  F.  Nourse, 
Esq.,  and  myself  visited  the  fruit  garden  of  Mr. 
James  McLaughlin,  our  neighbor  in  Banf^or,  and 
found  many  natural  plum  trees  in  beanng,  the 
object  of  our  visit  being  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the 
new  plums  were  worthy  of  cultivation*  We  found 
two  only  that  we  thought  were  so.  We  were  re- 
quested b]^  Mr.  McLauffhlin  to  give  names  to  the 
two  varieties!  aocordinely  we  named  one  McLaugh- 
lin, and  the  other  Penobscoty  which  met  the  appro- 
bation of  the  originator. 

Mr.  Nourse  wrote  a  description  of  each  variety, 
drew  accurate  outlines  of  the  two  fruits,  and  sent 
them  to  A.  J.  Downinff,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Horii- 
cuUuri^  together  wiu  samples  of  each  of  the 
fruits  for  his  opinion  of  them.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Horiicuttwisi,  pages  195  and  196,  will  be 
found  the  description  and  Mr.  Downing's  remarks 
upon  them.  I  carried,  personally,  specimens  of 
each  to  Boston  and  laid  them  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  it  many  times  smce.  I  think  the  Penob- 
scot plum  will  rank  as  "venr  good ;"  tree  very 
thrifty,  hardy,  and  firee  fh)m  disease,  very  produc- 
tive, and  a  profitable  plum  for  the  market.  I  be- 
lieve the  trees  have  stood  durins;  the  past  severe 
winter  uninjured,  while  many  others  have  suffered 
severely.  HmmT  Little. 

Bangor,  June  6, 1857. 

ENGLISH  TURNIPS. 

Can  you  oblige  me  with  information  as  to  what 
will  destroy  the  maggot  upo^  early  turnips  P 

Joshua  Bbooes. 
Concord,  Masa,,  June  G,  1857. 

RE3iABKS. — ^The  slug,  a  little  black,  soft  worm, 
and  a  small  roundish  flea,  are  very  destructive  to 
young  turnips,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
stroy them.  The  best  way  to  prevent  their  havoc, 
is,  to  make  the  soil  rich,  so  that  the  plants  will 
grow  rapidly,  and  to  keep  away  all  weeds.  Air- 
slaked  lime,  ground  plaster  or  ashes  will  check  the 
bugs,  but  not  wholly  prevent  injury. 

A  FINE  cow* 

Dea.  Srastns  Cole,  of  this  town,  has  a  cow  from 
which  he  made  firom  one  week's  milking,  21  lbs.  2 
08.  of  butter ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  unusual 
vield.  Have  you  heard  of  a  cow  which  will  beat 
her  P    12j|  lbs.  of  the  same  butter  was  made  from 


four  days*  milking.  The  rest  of  the  week  she  did 
not  produce  as  much,  on  account,  as  they  supposed, 
of  the  weather  being  considerably  warmer,  so  that 
the  milk  soured.  She  is  of  the  Samuel  Childs 
breed,  so  called  about  here— part  Durham. 
Haifteld,  Mass.,  1857.  a  m.  b. 

DWABF  FEAB& 

I  wish  to  make  a  little  inquiry  about  dwarf 
pears.  Can  they  be  profitably  cultivated  for  mar- 
ket, or  are  they  only  for  the  amateur  gardener  ? 
Does  the  mere  fact  of  a  young,  small  tree  blossom- 
ing full,  exhaust  it,  and  prevent  its  growth,  or  only 
where  too  much  fruit  is  suffered  to  remain  P— 
Should  a  part  of  the  blossom  buds  be  picked  off 
or  only  where  too  much  fruit  is  P 

Marlboro*,  JV.  K,  1857.       H.  T.  WiSWELL. 

Rfmauks. — Pears,  like  other  products  of  the 
earth,  prove  profitable  when  in  a  proper  soil  and 
under  suitable  culture ;  though  another  condition 
of  things  is  necessary, — the  vicinity  of  a  city  to  af- 
ford a  market,  or  so  near  one  as  not  to  require 
very  extended  transportation. 

Most  young  firuit  trees  attempt  to  do  too  much. 
Blossoming  and  setting  the  fruit,  of  course,  is  ex- 
hausting, but  no  injury  would  be  likely  to  arise 
fiK>mthat,if  the  young  fruit  were  thinned  to  one- 
half  that  was  originally  set. 

A  SOKE  UDDEB. 

Having  one  of  the  best  of  cows,  one  that  gives  a 
good  quantity  of  milk  and  the  best  quality,  and  being 
a  little  troubled  this  season  about  her  bag,  as  she  has 
been  before  as  soon  as  we  turn  her  out  to  pasture,  I 
thought  I  would  drop  a  line  to  you,  thinkmg  some- 
thinff  tnight  have  come  under  your  notice  which 
would  e&ct  a  cure.  Her  bag  seems  to  be  hot,  and 
stringy  stuff  comes  out  of  the  teats,  and  she  loses 
milk  rest ;  the  teats  are  sore,  and  it  hurts  her  to 
be  milked.  I  have  thought  it  was  the  target, 
and  have  given  her  something  for  that,  and  have 
washed  her  bag  in  cold  water  before  milking.  4. 
have  thought  it  was  something  that  she  got  to  eat 
in  the  pasture,  as  her  bag  was  well  enough  in  the 
winter  season.  A  Subscbibeb. 

GraJlon,May,  1857. 

Remabes. — Give  the  cow  five  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  aconite,  m.orning  and  evening,  and  wash  the 
bag  in  weak  arnica  water.  Do  not  repeat  the  doses 
of  aconite  until  you  see  what  the  effect  of  the  first 
is.  Washing  the  bag  in  beef  brine  sometimes  ef 
fects  a  cure.  It  is  undoubtedly  garget  in  one  form. 

BUTA-BAGA  AMD  BEANS. 

Mb.  Edhde: — I  wish  to  inform  you  and  the  nu- 
merous readers  of  the  Farmer,  how  I  plant  'and 
raise  ruta-bagas  and  beans.  Plant  on  old  ground ; 
rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart;  furrow  out  deep, 
fill  each  furrow  vrith  hog  manure ;  put  on  a  little 
dirt ;  then  sow  the  baga  seed  in  drills ;  sow  white 
beans  in  the  same  row,  not  very  thick ;  cover  one 
and  a  half  inches.  The  beans  will  soon  come  up, 
and  will  grow  tall  while  the  bagas  are  quite  small, 
and  before  the  ba^s  get  so  large  as  to  need  much 
roomi  the  beans  will  do  to  pull  which  can  be  done 
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iritbout  any  injury  to  the  bagas.  Without  any  ex- 
tra pains,  I  raised  last  year,  on  a  Tery  little  over 
one-fourth  of  an  acre,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
bushels  bsffas  and  three  and  one-fourth  bushels  of 
beans,  besides  some  of  each  kind  used  in  the  fiim- 
ily.  If  any  farmer  is  disposed  to  try  the  above 
method  he  may  feel  pretty  sure  he  will  get  some- 
thing for  his  labor.  A  YouKQ  Fabxer. 
J^orth  Charluhwh  May  25,  1867. 

MALADY  AMONG  COWS. 

About  three  months  since  I  lost  a  valuable  cow, 
under  circumstances  which  give  no  information  as 
to  the  cause.  I  gave  her  at  night  her  usual  allow- 
ance of  hay  and  grain,  which  ooi^sisted  of  oil  meal 
and  cob  meal.  This  she  ate  and  appeared  perfect- 
ly well.  I  then  left  the  bam  for  thirty  minutes  or 
more ;  when  I  returned,  she  was  apparently  near 
dead ;  she  died  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Nothing 
further  of  this  was  observed,  until  one  morning 
lately,  I  found  another  cow  dead  in  her  stanchions. 
No  disease  was  discovered,  but  there  was  a  marked 
deficiency  in  her  quantity  of  milk  the  night  previous. 
The  hay  and  grain  of  these  cows  were  different.  If 
you  or  vour  correspondents  can  give  any  information 
as  to  this,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged.  a  & 

Wayland,  May  23, 1857. 

Remabss. — We  have  heard  of  another  case 
whare  a  person  lost  five  or  six  cows,  and  hap  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  cause  for  the  loss. 

8HADE  TREES  ABOUND  DWELLINGS. 

Your  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  number  for 
May  30,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  inasmuch  as 
shade  trees  too  closely  pUnted  around  dwellings 
must  not  only  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  also  to  the  building  itself.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  when  trees  are  too  thickly 
planted  so  as  to  exclude  sunshine  and  air,  the  out- 
er walls  will  become  mouldy,  moss-grown,  and 
consequently  brought  into  a  decaying  condition. 
Such  an  atmosphere  md&t,  of  course,  become  mias- 
matic and  unhealthy. 

,  Nevertheless,  these  objections  should  prevent  no 
one  from  planting  trees  around  their  dwellings; 
for  where  this  neglect  is  indulged,  equally  serious 
disadvantages  will  arise.  I'rees  have  a  tendency  to 
purify  the  atmosphere,  by  absorbing  firom  it  vapors, 
which,  if  taken  icto  the  lun^,  would  certainly  gen- 
erate disease,  and  if  the  writers  alluded  to  in  that 
article  have  known  sickness  produced  from  the  too 
damp  atmosphere  occasioned  by  trees  around  dwel« 
lings,  we  have  known  miasmatic  localities,  where 
sickness  was  common,  rendered  healthy  by  planting 
out  trees.  The  world  needs  no  caution  to  neglect 
this  matter,  while  the  common  tendency  is  to  let 
the  buildings  of  all  kinds  stand  fully  exposed  to  the 
glare  of  sunshine  and  the  fury  of  storms,  either  of 
which  in  too  great  power,  operates  to  the  injury  of 
the  dwellings  and  the  discomfort  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. 

As  a  matter  of  heal  thfubess,  comfort  and  protec- 
tion, then,  we  advocate  the  planting  of  trees  around 
buildings,*  not  only  dwellings,  but  buildings  in  gen- 
eral, and  until  some  new  argument  can  be  brought 
to  capsize  the  results  of  our  experience  and  obser- 
vation, we  shall  continue  to  do  so  with  a  hearty 
love  to  all  mankind  and  good  will  to  our  neighbors, 
only  cautioning  them  not  to  bring  trees  of  a  large 


sife  too  near,  which,  {udging  of  their  future  by 
their  size  at  transplantinff,  we  are  liable  to  do.«- 
They  should  be  sufiicientTy  distant  to  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air  between  them  and  the  build- 
ings, and  allow  the  sun's  rays  to  fiill  upon  a 
small  portion  of  each  day.  Otherwise  a  damp,  sour 
and  unhealthy  atmosphere  may  be  the  resulL  Let 
them  be  planted  with  these  precautions,  and  let  the 
leaves  which  fiill  be  removed  so  as  not  to  decay 
aroupd  the  front  door,  and  we  have  little  fean  of 
any  evil  that  may  result  from  their  location. 
June  3, 1857.  ^  w.  B. 

CANKER  WORMS. 

The  best  way  to  destroy  them  is  to  tie  strips  of 
paper  six  or  dght  inches  wide,  round  the  t>odT 
of  the  tree,  then  with  a  pole  strike  the  limbs,  which 
will  cause  them  to  leave  the  tree,  and  suspend 
themselves  by  their  web ;  then  with  a  pole  strike 
them  to  the  ground ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  put 
tar  upon  the  paper  and  ^our  work  is  done.  If  the 
worms  should  make  a  bridge  over  the  tar,  then  you 
must  replenish  the  tar.  The  time  to  do  the  above 
work  is  when  the  worms  are  small,  before  they  do 
any  damage  to  the  tree,  or  as  soon  as  thev  are  large 
enough  to  be  knocked  oflf  the  tree,  which  may  be 
learned  by  close  observation.  The  best  time  to 
knock  them  off  the  tree  is  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  fidr  day, 
when  the  sun  shines ;  the  wanner  Uie  better. 

JVorthriUe,  May  16, 1857.       Uncle  Philip. 

A  GOOD  PAINT. 

In  answer  to  **N.  P.,"  of  South  Londonderry, 
Vermont,  <<What  paint  is  best  P*'  here  is  a  receipt 
for  makinff  paint  which  I  have  used  and  found  a 
durable,  cheap  and  economical  white  house  paint. 
Skim  milk,  two  quarts ;  fresh  slaked  lime,  eight 
ounces ;  linseed  oil,  six  ounces ;  white  Burgundy 
pitch,  two  otmces ;  Spanish  white,  three  pounds ; 
the  lime  to  be  slaked  in  water,  exposed  to  the  air, 
mixed  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  milk ;  the  oil,  in 
which  the  pitch  is  previously  dissolved,  to  be  add* 
ed  a  little  at  a  time ;  then  the  rest  of  Uie  milk  and 
afterwards  the  Spanish  white  j  this  quantity  is  suf- 
ficient for  twenty-seven  square  yards,  two  coats. 

peabl-gbey  house-paint. 

If  a  particle  of  blue  be  added  to  the  preceding 
composition,  or  if  this  blue  be  combined  with  a 
slight  portion  of  black,  a  silver  or  pearl-grey  will 
be  obtained.  *  J.  M.  B. 

CharUatatmf  Ma$$.f  1867. 

A  QUEEE  FOE  DR.  ALCOTT. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  dis- 
cussions in  your  valuable  paper,  and  would  like  to 
ask  your  correspondent,  <*  W.  A.  Alcott,"  what  are 
his  reasons  for  wantinff  his  com,  wheat,  &c, 
ground  P  It  would  seem  oy  his  statements  that  he 
would  go  by  nature  as  much  as  possible.  Did  na- 
ture intend  him  to  have  his  food  ground,  when  she 
fBxe  him  a  mill  in  his  head  to  do  his  own  grind- 
ing withP  And  yet  he  says,  **he  prefers  to  have  his 
meal  fine,  if  it  can  be  made  so  without  heating  so 
as  to  take  away  or  change  a  put  of  its^iutntive 
richness  I"  I  agree  with  him  in  wanting  meal 
instead  of  four,  but  I  would  like  to  know  why  h€ 
ufouid  have  hi$  grain  ground  ?    Is  it  habii  f 

QUEBE. 
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STUMP-FOOTED  CABBAGSS-— COAL  A8HEB. 

In  the  short,  pithy  articles  under  the  head  of 
''Extracts  and  Replies,''  in  your  paper  of  the  30th 
ult.,  in  answer  to  *'A  Subscriber's  Son,**  I  would  say 
that  the  cause  of  stump-rooted  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips is  manuring  with  hog  manure.  The  remedy 
is,  manure  your  ground  where  you  wish  to  raise 
them  with  manure  from  the  barn-yard,  and  you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  stump  roots.    Try  it. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  coal  ashes  are 
good  for  anything  as  a  fertilizer,  or  in  what  per 
cent,  will  they  compare  with  wood  ashesi  for  com- 
post, or  a  top  dressmg  ?  AsiGL. 

Marlhoro\  Mass,^  June  1, 1857. 

Remabks. — Coal  ashes  are  worth  preserving, 
though  they  possess  but  four  or  five  per  cent,  of 
potash.  

DO  POTATOES  MIX  ? 

I  haye  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  "Do  potatoes  mix  P''  Some  say  they 
do ;  others  are  equally  positive  that  they  do  noti 
Now  I  am  with  the  former.  One  of  your  non- 
mixing  correspondents  says  they  can  mix  only  in 
the  blow,  and  therefore  the  roots  do  not  mix.  I 
agree  with  him — they  do  mix  in  the  blow— and 
there  only,  I  think.  He  says,  com  mixes  in  the 
blow  and  this  changes  the  seed — as  much  as  to  say 
that  the  seed  grows  where  the  blow  is.  Pray,  sir, 
does  the  corn  grow  on  the  tassel  ?  No,  it  grows 
below  it,  sometimes  several  feet ;  and  if  com  will 
mix — which  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny — why  do 
not  potatoes  mix  ?  What  possible  reason  is  there 
to  suppose  that  potatoes  do  not  mix  P 

Unknown. 

uay  and  meal. 

As  my  father  is  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  through  it,  if  you  consider  it 
worth  the  room,  which  is  the  best  mode  of  feeding 
com  meal  to  horn  cattle — to  cut  hay  and  put  with 
the  meal,  or  to  feed  clear  and  dry  meal,  with  the 
hay  separate  P  O.  L.  T. 

Chaplin,  1857. 

KEiiA&ES.-^Cut  the  hay  and  mix  the  meal  with 
it,  by  all  means. 


A  NEW  MACHINE. 


We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of  vnt- 
nessing  the  operation  of  Mr.  Sanford  Adams'  new 
machine  for  sifting  and  sorting  beans,  &o.  The 
machine  is  yery  simple,  so  much  so  that  one  won- 
ders why  no  one  has  thought  of  it  before.  It  con- 
Bists  of  a  series  of  sieves,  like  those  in  a  common 
fanning-mill,  the  coarsest  at  the  top,  and  growing 
finer  towards  the  bottom,  until  the  last  one  is  so 
fine  as  to  admit  only  the  passage  of  dirt.  Each 
sieve  is  connected  with  an  inclined  plane,  down 
*  which  thd  several  sizes  of  beans,  or  whatever  arti- 
cle is  put  into  the  machine,  are  discharged,  into 
separate  receptacles.  We  saw  a  barrel  of  beans 
sorted  into  three  different  sizes  in  about  ten  min- 
utes, and  cleansed  from  dirt  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  informed  that  they  were  worth  from  twenty- 


five  to  fifty  cents  more  a  bushel  when  thus  assorted, 
than  when  mixed.  Large  quantities  of  beans  are 
brought  to  this  market  in  a  mixed  state,  and  are 
generally  sold  by  our  produce  dealers  in  the  same 
condition,  the  labor  of  picking  them  over  by  hand 
being  tedious  and  unprofitable.  By  increasing  the 
value  of  the  commodity  in  so  great  a  proportion, 
one  of  these  machines  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  yery 
short  time,  and  amply  remunerate  the  purchaser. 
Several  of  the  produce  dealers  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood  haye  them  in  operation,  and  they 
give  general  sktis&otion. 

We  are  informed  that  by  using  sieyes  sufficient- 
ly coarse,  potatoes,  coal,  and  other  articles  of  simi- 
lar bulk  may  be  assorted  with  the  same  facility. 

The  macldaemay  beseen  at  48  Kneeland  Street, 
hi  this  city. 

For  ike  New  England  Former, 

THE  SMUT  OB  BLACK  BUST  TTPON 
THE  ONION. 

My  attention  was  called  this  efteraoon,  (June 
6th,)  to  a  new  variety  of  disease,  fatally  destructive 
of  the  onion,  more  apparent  the  present  season  than 
ever  before,  but  not  entirely  unknown  for  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  I  saw  it  on  the  ground  of  Messrs. 
D.  &  E.  Buxton,  and  learned  from  them,  it  has  ap- 
peared more  or  less  in  most  of  the  cultivated  fields 
wilhin  their  observation.  In  some  places  it  has 
spread  over  entire  fields  of  half  an  acre,  in  others, 
it  is  limited  to  a  few  square  rods,  but  wherever  it 
appears  it  is  death  to  me  onion*  Mr.  B.  likens  it 
to  the  smut  upon  corn,  and  pulled  up  several  of  the 
plants,  where  the  dtak,  substance  had  accumulated 
m  the  crotch,  where  the  first  leaf  branches  out,  so 
that  it  could  be  rubbed  off  by  the  finders.  What 
it  is,  or  what  causes  it,  no  one  knows  $  but,  said  Mr. 
B.,  if  it  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  done  for  a 
few  years,  it  will  use  up  our  hopes  of  the  onion. 
He  thought  it  might  have  accmed  from  the  supers 
abundance  of  moisture  of  the  season,  but  thir  theo- 
ry is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
same  field,  on  the  same  land,  parts  will  be  entirely 
blighted,  while  other  parts  are  free  of  blight.  It  is 
altogether  unlike  any  other  disease  heretofore  ob* 
served  by  these  careful  cultivators,  and  if  any  one 
can  tell  more  about  it,  or  how  it  can  be  remedied, 
they  would  esteem  it  a  favor.  I  have  called  it  smut^ 
or  rust,  terms  most  expressive  of  my  idea  of  the' 
affection  of  the  plant.  I  do  not  speak  scientifically, 
because  I  have  no  science  for  such  a  malady,  any 
more  than  for  the  rot  upon  the  potato.  By-the- 
bye,  in  the  same  field  where  I  saw  the  onions,  I 
saw  the  Davis  Seedling  potato,  growing  with  great 
luxuriance,  its  proprietors  considering  it  far  letter 
than  any  other  variety  they  cultivate ;  not  except- 
ing other  kinds,  miv^h  tmmpeted  of  late.  P. 

Souih  DanverSf  June  6, 1857. 


About  two  thousand  acres  of  wild  land  were 
sold  in  Northwestern  Virginia,  a  few  days  since,  at 
the  rate  of  $2  per  acre  for  half,  and  $1  50  for  the 
remainder.  The  land  is  about  forty  miles  from 
Parkersburg,  within  four  miles  of  a  railroad,  and 
adapted  to  grazing. 
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Fw  the  I9tw  Bn^amd  Fmrwutr* 

HO  APPLES  THIS  TEAB I 

After  fasting  a  whole  year,  the  lovers  of  good 
apples  will  be  very  likely  to  notice  the  above  an- 
nouncement, which  is  made  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  the  facts  on  which  the  pre- 
diction is  based.  Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Far- 
mar  may  remember  that  last  vear  I  expressed  my 
belief,  or  rather,  nerhaps,  my  fears,  that  the  curcu- 
Ho  had  more  to  ao  with  the  general  failure  of  ap- 
ples than  any  untoward  ''atmospheric  influence." 
Several  correspondents  noticed  mj  remarks,  and  I 
have  spoken  with  many  of  my  neigfaSon  upon  the 
subject  With  few  exceptions,  they  have  no  share 
in  my  fears.  Not  one*half  of  my  neighbors  even 
know  the  curculio  by  sight.  I  have  met  with  only 
one  individual  who  agrees  fully  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  this  insect  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
troublesome  and  destructive  foe  that  frui^«rower9 
have  yet  encountered.  That  individual  is  C&ables 
M'Imtisr,  E8(j.,  whose  firuit  orchard,  particularly 
of  pears,  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  one  of  the  ''at- 
tractions" of  our  village,  as  w«ll  as  a  pet  of  its  own- 
er, who  watches  his  trees  with  a  keen  eye.  He 
thinks  the  curculio,  and  not  the  weather,  destroyed 
his  apples  last  year,  and  says  it  then  commenced, 
for  the  first  time^  on  his  pears. 

This  season,  soon  after  the  bloeaoms  began  to 
fidl,  I  equipped  myself  and  boys  with  tin  kettles, 
in  which  we  made  "smudges,"  by  burning  brim- 
stone, stems  of  tobacco,  old  shoes,  and  such  cotton 
waste,  filled  with  oil,  as  is  found  on  the  railrofui 
track,  and  smoked  certain  trees  every  fiivorable 
evening,  up  to  last  Friday  night,  when  I  noticed, 
for  the  first  time,  several  apples  that  had  been 
punctured.  By  way  of  experiment,  we  smoked 
with  particular  thoroughness  one  small  Baldwin 
tree  that  had  "set"  quite  full  wiUi  fruit  The  air 
was  favorable.  Our  "smudges"  operated  in  fine 
stvle.  The  oil  hissed  and  sputtered  in  our  pans, 
wnile  the  brimstone  sent  up  its  short,  blue  flame. 
The  smoke  rose  in  dense  masses,  and  waved  grace- 
filly  among  fruit  and  foliage.  Though  we  had  but 
little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription,  it 
seemed  to  work  so  nicely  on  this  occasion  that  we 
began  to  hope  it  might  prove  as  successful  in  our 
hands,  as,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Far' 
mer,  it  did  in  the  hands  of  an  "ordained  minister." 
..Before  sunrise,  the  next  morning,  Saturday,  June 
13th,  sheets  were  spread  under  the  tree  that  had 
been  thus  faithfully  smoked  the  previous  evening, 
«and  the  old  test  of  "rape"  was  applied.  Tlie  bodies 
---not  spirits— of  curculios responded;  until,  accor- 
ding to  my  idea  of  mathematics  and  of  the  repro- 
ductive power  of  the  curculio,  there  lay  upon  those 
sheets,  in  a  state  of  feigned  helplessness  and  inno- 
cency,  insects  enoug^h  to  have  laid,  during  the  sea- 
son, tiie  eggs  of  a  dozen  grubs  in  every  apple  that 
hung  upon  the  tree !  In  fiu^t,  many  of  the  apples 
have  ab-eady  received  half  that  number  of  "hacks ;" 
in  each  of  which  there  is  probably  the  germ  of  a 
future  curculio. 

Last  year,  my  trees  blossomed  flnely,  the  fruit 
set  well,  but  it  fell  covered  with  the  wounds  and 
filled  with  the  progeny  of  the  curculia  These  ap- 
ples were  carefully  picked  up  daily  by  my  boys 
and  burned ;  yet  the  insect  appears  this  year,  I 
think  in  increased  numbers,  and  will  probably  again 
destroy  our  crop  of  apples. 

If  those  who  beheve  that  the  scarcity  of  fruit 


last  year  was  caused  by  "something  in  the  season," 
shall  be  induced  to  look  to  their  apples  a  little 
more  closely,  this  year,  for  the  crescent  sign  of  the 
Grand  Turk,  the  object  of  this  article  wm  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  none  will  be  more  happy  than 
myself  to  find  my  prediction  falsified,  next  fidl,  by 
such  a  liberal  harvest  as,  but  for  the  curculio,  seems 
now  in  prospect  S.  Fletcheb. 

WinckeiUrt  June  15, 1857. 


For  the  Smp  BngUmd  Farwttr. 

"IT  COSTS  TOO  MUCH." 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  was  reading  in  your  A*ei0 
Enjgland  Farmer,  of  M^,  when  I  came  across  an 
article,  headed  ''Female  Help." 

Now  I  am  a  woman,  and,  as  such,  would  like  to 
speak  a  word  or  two  for  women !  I  have  noticed 
that  the  communications  in  your  Farmer  are  writ- 
ten principally  by  gentlemen,  but  nevertheless,  I 
can't  refrain  from  speaking  what  I  know  to  be  true. 
Mr.  Editor,  do  you  think  it  hardly  fair,  for  this 
gentleman,  whoever  he  is,  to  write  entirely  what 
wmen  ought  to  do?  to  preach  woman's  duties,  any 
more  than  man's?  Not  long  ago  I  noticed  another 
article  written  on  "Ionian."  The  writer  of  that 
says,  "woman  should  always  greet  her  husband  with 
MtiZef/when  he  oomes  home  from  his  daily  labor. 
Her  infiuenoe  should  be  pure  and  holy,  always  gen* 
tie!" 

Yes,  easy  enough,  for  these  simpering,  foolish, 
"women-men,"  to  sit  by  the  hour  together,  with  a 
cigar  in  their  moutlu,  feet  upon  the  clean  mantle- 
shelf  Uieir  wife  has  scoured  just  before,  till  the 
sweat  poured  off  her,  and  preach  women's  duties ! 
It's  easy  enough  for  them  to  talk  !  1  only  wish 
every  one  was  obliged  to  have  the  care  of  a  house, 
and  all  the  cares  tlutt  come  with  it,  daily.  If  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  not  many  half- days  would 
ffo  by,  oefore  they  would  be  glad  to  leave  woman's 
duties  to  women.  The  writer  of  the  article,  "Fe- 
male Help,"  says,  "young  men  and  women,  think 
an  ignorant  Irish  person  can  labor  better  than  they." 
Certainly,  they  can.  An  Irish,  or  any  other  labor- 
er, is  more  used  to  toil;  not  all — but  as  a  general 
thing,  their  minds  are  not  cultivated,  nor  do  they 
care  for  any  thing  farther  than  mere  animal 
thouffhts.  They  can  bear  the  fatigues  of  toil  bef 
ter.  Where  the  mind  toils,  the  body  ought  to  rest 
A  student  can't  bear  the  toils  of  a  laborer.  There 
are  certain  stations  in  life  meant  for  certun  per- 
sons. An  educated,  refined  woman,  is  out  of  her 
place,  when  obliged  to  take  the  place  of  an  ignorant 
kitchen  drudge.  "It  saves  labor,"  you  say.  By  ma- 
king your  wife  a  drudge,  you  save  money,  but  noth- 
ing^ more.  Not  that  I  thmk  any  lady  ought  to  live 
in  idleness,  far  from  it  I  A  woman,  in  whatever  sta- 
tion she  is,  can  perform  her  duty ;  every  one  ought 
to  be  industrious.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
that  are  to  be  done  in  a  large  fiimily,that  a  woman 
ought  to  do,  but  there  are  a  great  many  things,  one 
woman  ought  no<  to  do:  Men  may  preach  as  much 
as  Uiey  wish,  about  "female  help,"  but  two-thirds  oi 
all  men's  principal  thoughts  are,  when  the  case  in 
hand  comes,  is  that  it  "costs  too  much!"  ^bey 
look  upon  woman  only  in  one  light,  they  only  think 
how  much  bodily  labor  she  can  perform.  Which 
woman  "costs"  the  least  to  support?  But  I  will 
be  a  little  more  charitable;  not  a//  men  are  so, 
thank  Heaven  I  some  have  a  little  higher  motive  in 
marrying. 
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The  writer  mentioned  one  man  in  Maaflachoeetta 
who  married  an  Irish  girl,  because  he  could  not 
■apport  both  an  American  wife  and  an  Irish  girl 
also.  The  writer,  I  should  judge  by  his  remarks 
on  the  subject,  thought  it  ail  proper,  but  I  must 
flay,  if  the  said  writer  was  a  man,  (no  gentleman) 
he  can  be  in  reality  no  better,  nor  haye  any  higher 
motive  than,  'it  costs  too  much  I**  But  if  a  woman, 
I  only  hope  she  may  save  enough,  and  have  work 
enough !  Poor  thing,  don't  judge  every  one  by  your- 
aelf  i  At  any  rate,  did  the  writer  think  what  the 
motives  were  with  regard  to  his  marrying  the  girl, 
80  much  out  of  place  as  it  seemed  she  was  f  i)id 
he  marry  her  td  make  both  her  and  himself  happy  ? 
To  make  their  life  in  thb  world  pleasant,  and  teach 
their  children  to  do  so  also  P  Will  that  tender,  holy 
feeling  exist  between  them  that  ought  P  Will  they 
both  k>Te  and  resfed  each  other  P 

No  I  he  probablv  married  the  girl  who  could  per- 
form the  most  labor  without  assistance,  and  who 
would  **to9V'  (Ac  Uati  in  the  end  to  support  (  Such 
a  man  has  no  right  to  be  married,  or  he  ought  to 
live  among  the  Mormons,  where  he  could  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  wished,  and  have  them  changed, 
if  they  ■'cost"  too  much !  I  pity  the  poor  girl,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  whom  he  has  married  for 
the  mere  bodily  labor  she  can  perform.  What  will 
it  be  when  she  grows  too  weak  for  senice  P  Lord 
only  knows,  poor  woman  I  Better  that  you  had 
died  ere  you  were  united  to  such  a  man ! 

How  much  better  it  would  look  to  see  each  try 
to  help  the  other.  If  the  father  of  a  family  would, 
instead  of  laying  up  the  tmneouf ary  amount  ever^ 
year,  try  to  add  the  few  more  comforts  to  his  fami- 
ly. I  am  not  speaking  of  our  wealthy  men,  but 
those  who  are  neither  poor  or  rich.  The  poor 
woman  that  marries  a  poor  man,  expects  to  labor. 
She  is  willing  to  do  so  generally;  the  love  of  her 
husband  and  family  is  sufficient  compensation  for 
her  toil.  Bui  when  a  man  is  able,  when  he  only 
allows  his  wife  to  toil,  simply  because  it  ''costs"  too 
much  to  hire  a  domestic;  then  he  must  expect  his 
wife,  in  order  to  take  her  place  in  society  where 
she  ought,  to  desire  some  assistance  in  her  labors, 
that  she  might  take  that  time  for  other  things. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "Woman,"  as  I  said 
before,  says  "the  wife  ought  to  greet  her  husband 
with  smiles,  on  his  return  home."  Of  course !  es- 
pecially when  that  wife  has  not  seen  the  inside  of 
a  neighbor's  house  for  months,  when  she  has  toiled 
day  and  night  for  her  fiimily,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  "to  save"  till  she  has  grown  thin  and  pale  by 
hard  labor.  Of  course,  she  ought  to  smile  when 
her  kind  and  loving  husband  returns  home,  only  to 
acold  and  fret,  because  "dinner  isn't  ready  soon 
enough."  "  T  is  no  matter,  if  he  does  pull  half  a 
dozen  ears  of  the  children  round  her,  because  they 
laugh  a  little  too  loud !  No  matter,  if  he  does  not 
apeak  a  word  to  her  for  a  week,  except  to  scold  be- 
cause something  is  wasted !  Yes,  such  a  man  is 
the  very  one  to  preach  woman's  duties  I  The  more 
a  man  is  heard  to  talk  of  the  ffentleness  of  woman, 
the  greater  tyrant  he  is  in  reauty. 

Some  men's  only  thoughts  are  money ;  thej 
would  sacrifice  every  thougnt  and  feeling,  to  Rati- 
fy that  insatiable  thirst  for  money ;  money  is  in  re- 
ality their  only  fl;od.  Thank  heaven  for  the  few 
that  are  not  so!  What  better  off  is  he  who  lives 
bXL  his  life  only  to  save,  allows  no  '^female  help," 
because  it  "costs"  too  much!  and  when  his  children 
are  grown  old  enough,  they  seek  another  home. 


and  almost  alwayi,  as  is  the  case,  spend  the  more. 
How  much  happier  would  he  feel  to  add  the  few 
little  comforts  to  his  family,  (in  accordance  with  lua 
means,)  and  have  that  freedom  and  love  with  his  chil- 
dren he  ought,  bringing  them  up  with  some  other 
ideas  of  money,  than  simply  to  noard  it  up  I  lead 
them  to  think  their  money  was  given  them  to  do 
good  wUh  iif  to  make  others  happy  by  it.  I  would 
wish  to  say  to  tl^e  writer  of  "Female  Help,"  that,  as 
a  general  thing  m  the  New  England  States,  to  say 
the  least,  there  is  not  great  waste  of  money  in  hire- 
ing  help.   I  only  wish  there  wae  more, 

I  think  it  would  be  as  well,  not  to  make  his  re- 
marks quite  so  generaL  There  is,  I  admit,  a  cer- 
tain class  of  ladies  who  would  be  benefited  by  a 
little  exertion  on  their  part  And  I  would  wish  to 
say  also,  there  are  hundreds  of  women,  who  are 
tolling  daily,  where  a  little  of  the  "female  help" 
would  leng^en  their  days  in  this  world,  f  simply  to 
gratify  their  miserly  husbands'  love  of  gold.) 

One  thing  more ;  I  would  not  wish  any  one  to 
think  the  writer  of  this  is  advocatmg  the  mudh-de- 
testable  idea  of  "woman's  rights,"  for  she  truly  ab- 
hors the  doetrioe.  She  simply  wished  to  say,  that 
there  is  another  class  of  beings,  besides  "menJ* 
Neither  do  I  wish  them  to  think  it  was  written  by 
a  woman  who  has  seen  these  things  by  eicperienee. 
Not  BO,  she  is  a  "lookei^on,"  not  yet  caoght  in  the 
web  of  matrimony,  neither  quite  old  enough  to 
wish  to  be.  The  experience  of  others  is  enough  to 
make  her  oarefuL  I  hope  Mr.  "Female  Help," 
will  have  work  enough  for  his  wifb  to  do,  if  it  was 
a  man  who  wrote  it ;  if  not,  I  hope  the  woman  wont 
judge  others  by  herself.  8. 

Bangor^  May,  1867. 


HAT  CAPS. 

The  accompanying  letter  is  from  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  thorough  fanners  in  New  England,  CoL 

J.  W.  Pierce. 

Qnudandf  M  A,  June  8, 1857. 
Amos  A.  LAwancs,  Xs«.,  Baoonira,  MiSS. 

Dear  Sir : — ^There  is  now  a  prospect  of  a  great 
crop  of  grass  the  present  season,  ana  if  this  uncer- 
tain, showery  weather  continues,  there  will  be  an 
unusual  demand  for  hay  cape,  and  I  am  so  sensible 
of  their  great  utility,  after  seven  or  eight  years'  ex- 
perience, that  I  cannot  help  recommending  them 
to  my  brother  farmers.  To  be  available,  they  must 
be  prepared  before  hand ;  it  will  be  too  late  to  look 
for  them  when  the  shower  is  coming  on  the  half- 
made  hay. 

The  advantages  of  hay  caps  are  so  obvious,  that 
I  only  wonder  uiat  the  use  of  them  has  not  already 
become  universaL  It  is  not  an  unusual  sight,  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  this  place,  upon  an  emergen- 
cy, to  see  the  beds  of  the  family  stripped  to  save 
the  hay !  Hay  caps  not  only  save  the  labor  of  dry- 
ing the  wet  hay,  which  is  eoual  to  the  whole  labor 
of  making  when  not  wet,  but  they  save  the  good 
qualities  of  the  hay,  which  are  lost  by  wetting.  If 
It  will  be  of  any  use,  I  will  send  you  one  of  mine 
to  show  the  fashion  of  making  and  using  them. 
Your  moet  obedient,  &c.,     J.  W.  Pierce. 

I  have  tried  the  hay  caps  for  six  years,  and  think 
they  have  paid  for  themselves  more  than  once. 
They  require  care  to  prevent  mildew,  and  they  most 
not  be  lud  away  in  pdes  when  wet. 

A,  A.  Laweencb. 
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Fw  Urn  AiM  England  Former, 

OVIOH  MAQGOT. 

ME8SB8.  Editobs  :— Essex  says  he  finds  trouble 
from  the  onion  maggot,  and  fears  it  is  an  increasing 
difficultvj  I  think  be  is  right  in  his  belief!  I  am 
no  Dr.  Harris,  or  Fitc,  but  will  tell  him  all  I  have 
ascertained  iU)out  the  fly  that  blows  the  onion,  and 
the  maggot 

The  maggots  made  their  appearance  in  this  sec- 
tion about  1850.  Many  thought  soaking  the  seed 
in  hot  water  would  preyent  the  e7il«  but  my  seed 
was  sown  when  I  was  told  of  the  remedy ;  my  on- 
ions came  up  finely.  It  happened  that  a  few  old 
onions  came  up  in  the  bed  and  grew  very  fast.  After 
about  ludf  that  came  ut>  from  the  seed  had  been 
destroyed,  one  of  the  old  ones  lopped  down ;  1  took 
it  up  by  the  roots,  found  it  full  of  maggots,  took 
six  or  seven  of  the  largest  and  placed  them  in  a 
clear  glass  bottle  i  a  few  days  after  I  had  as  many 
nice,  clean  files.  I  took  the  bottle  to  the  onion 
bed  and  found  any  Quantity  of  the  same  kind  of 
flies,  and  the  same  kind  as  I  enclose  to  you.  I 
found,  by  watching  them,  that  they  deposited  from 
three  to  a  dozen  eggs  upon  the  onion  top,  a  little 
above  the  ground.  About  mid-day  the  eggs  seemed 
to  be  fldii^e,  and  moved  down  the  stalk  into  the 
ground,  the  top  would  soon  wilt,  and  fall  over. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  destroying  my  onions, 
but  take  my  cabbages  and  turnips ;  they  worked 
BO  bad  in  my  turnips  last  year,  I  had  none  fit  for 
the  table. 

If  any  plan  can  be  devised  to  keep  the  fly  from 
the  onion  tops  it  will  prevent  the  maggot 

CotttoooooXviUe,  Ju.nt  8, 1857.  J.  B.,  JR. 


ing  such  a  succession  as  will  furnish  him  with  firnit 
the  entire  year. 

First  on  the  list  in  spring  time,  oomes  the  delic* 
ious  strawberry.  But  a  little  spot  of  ground  is  re- 
quired for  its  cultivation  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
Its  healthful  qualities  are  well  known.  Cities  well 
supplied  with  it  are  remarkably  exempt  from  dia- 
ease  while  the  strawberry  season  lasts.  We  have 
accounts  of  wonderful  cures,  efiected  in  ancieiit 
times,  by  its  use.  There  are  many  varieties,  but  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  note  the  best  of  these  at  this 
time. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  raspberry — a  most  ez* 
cellent  fruit,  and  indispensable  to  every  fiimily. 
Then  follows  the  blackberry,  the  cherry,  currants 
and  gooseberries.  Then  oomes  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  nectarine  and  the  plum.  Apples  and 
pears  also  commence  ripeninff  early  in  summer,  and 
the  winter  varieties,  if  propeny  stored,  may  be  kept 
till  the  appearance  of  rndt  next  season.  Who  will 
not  have  tnis  succession  P  How  much  it  would  add 
to  home  happiness ! — VaUr^  Farnifr,  BL  Lows* 


FRUIT  IHSTEAD  OF  MBBICIHR 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  firee  use  of  good 
fruit  is  highly  conducive  to  health,  and  indeed,  al- 
most indispensable  to  it  Much  of  the  sickness  in 
the  Western  country  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
it  It  is  the  mat  scarcity  of  ^ood  firuit  that  ere* 
ates  such  a  demand  for  physic,  in  our  Western 
country.  The  various  fevers  and  bilious  disorders 
prevalent  in  the  summer  season,  are  more  owing  to 
the  want  of  it  than  to  any  other  cause.  And  not 
until  fruit  is  generally  cultivated,  and  used  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  shall  we  be  rid  of  these  disorders,  which 
are  sapping  the  life  fountains  of  thousands  of  our 
farmers  annually.  And  if  fruit  were  administered, 
in  many  cases,  as  an  article  of  medicine,  instead  of 
the  physician's  prescription,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  patient 

Nature,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  has 
bountifully  supplied  us  with  varieties,  which,  if 
properly  cared  lor,  will  enable  us  to  enjoyasuoces- 
»ion  throughout  the  year.  But  fruit  is  not  only 
a  necessary  of  life, — it  is  one  of  its  great  luxuries. 
What  is  more  enticing  to  the  palate  than  lusdous 
fruit  P  And  as  an  article  of  diet,  nothing  equals  it 
It  is  easily  raised,  costs  but  little,  promotes  health, 
and  is  liked  by  everybody.  Most  people  content 
themselves  by  cultivating  but  two  or  three  varieties. 
This  should  not  be  so.  Fruit  is  more  needed 
throughout  the  summer  season  than  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  year.  And  the  varieties  which 
ripen  at  this  time  are  least  cultivated.  The  &rmer 
cannot  take  a  step  which  will  add  more  to  his  own 
joys,  and  to  those  of  his  own  family,  than  by  hav- 


FuT  the  New  Sn^and  Ftmmer. 

FIRST  WERE  DT  RHOLAHD. 

BY  H.  F.  FKENCH. 

My  Deak  Bbown: — If  we  could  enable  our 
readers  to  see  all  that  meets  the  eye,  here  in  the 
old  country,  without  the  perils  and  discomfbrts  of 
a  sea-voyage,  there  would  be  a  vast  saving  of  time 
and  trouble  to  them  individually. 

Though  we  may  not  have  it  in  our  power  to  give 
others  an  accurate  daguerreotype  of  our  views,  we 
may,  perhaps,  make  some  approximaticm  towards 
such  a  result  No  sane  person  would  undertake 
to  give  an  opinion,  based  upon  the  observations  of 
a  single  week  in  a  foreign  land^  but  on  the  other 
hand,  none  but  an  insane  or  very  stupid  person 
could  see  what  I  have  seen  in  the  week  past,  with* 
out  being  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  difler- 
ences  between  this  country  and  our  own,  as  regai^ds 
tha^ondition  and  character  of  the  people,  the  land 
and  its  cultivation,  and  the  animals,  with  thnr  uses 
and  treatment  A  fiimiliar  sketch  of  my  progress 
for  the  week  may  probably  be  more  satisfactory 
to  our  readers  at  home,  than  any  more  elaborate 
attempt  After  the  various  perils  of  which  I  wrote 
in  my  last  letter,  we  met  with  no  serious  accidents 
in  our  voyage,  excepting  that  we  lost  our  propeller 
about  six  hundred  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  under  sail  the  rest  of  the  way,  and 
that  we  had  a  storm  in  the  North  Channel  that 
came  near  wrecking  our  ship,  followed  by  a  calm, 
which  kept  us  two  days  in  one  spot !  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  since  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
more  perils  and  trials  have  been  crowded  into  one 
voyage  than  fell  to  our  lot  However,  we  landed 
at  Liverpool  on  the  22d  instant  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  others,  I  will  add,  that  I  have  had 
not  a  moment  of  sea-sickness  since  we  set  sail, 
though  this  was  my  first  voyage.    I  had  left  home 
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when  the  trees  were  leafless  and  the  air  chill  \  we 
came  into  the  harbor  of  Liverpool,  in  a  day  bright 
and  warm,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  opposite  the 
ctCJr  were  covered  with  Terdure,  and  the  trees  were 
lottded  with  foliage.  I  walked  out  immediately 
from  my  hotel,  alone,  without  a  guide  or  particu- 
lar olgect,  to  see  green  trees  and  hear  the  birds 
fling  once  more,  and  forget  the  sea  and  the  ship 
which  had  been  our  prison  for  three  long  weeks. 
I  ca^ie^  by  accident  or  instinct,  upon  a  beautiful 
spot,  known  as  St.  James's  Cemetery.  A  hedge  of 
hawthorn,  dose  and  green  and  carefully  cut,  sur* 
rounded  it  I  walked  through  the  spacious  avenue 
of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs ;  it  was  almost  even- 
ing, and  a  thousand  small  birds  were  singing  theur 
vesper  hym'ns.  In  the  tops  of  the  old  oaks  were 
hundreds  of  rooks,  cawing  and  hopping  about,  and 
occasionally,  in  a  flock  of  fifty  or  more,  wheelmg  off 
into  the  air,  and  back  to  their  nests  again.  Under- 
neath the  spreading  branches  a  group  of  merry 
children  were  playing,  two  little  girls  swinging  a 
rope  for  a  third  to  jump.  I  stopped  and  listened  a 
moment  to  their  sweet  voices,  and  passed  on.  In 
front  of  a  church  was  a  smooth  shaven  lawn,  starred 
all  over,  like  the  blue  vault  at  night,  with  a  little 
flower  I  had  never  seen  before.  "Are  those  the 
English  daisy?"  I  asked  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
passing.  <*Certainly,  sir,  they  are,''  he  replied, 
^you  must  be  a  stranger  in  the  country,  not  to 
know  the  daisy."  *«This  is  my  first  day  in  Europe," 
I  replied;  and  then  I  told  him  I  was  an  American, 
and  without  further  introduction,  he  proposed  to 
walk  with  me  over  the  city,  and  we  walked  and 
talked  until  the  light  of  day  was  gone,  and  then  I 
sought  my  hoteL  I  was  awakened  at  the  dawning 
of  the  day,  by  the  song  of  a  bird  near  my  window, 
which  was  partly  open,  a  song  which  I  had  never 
heard  before,  but  I  knew  in  an  instant  that  it  was 
the  note  I  had  always  longed  to  hear,  that  of  the 
aky-lark,  the  morning  songster  of  the  old  English 
poets,  whose  praises  are  so  exquisitely  sung  by  the 
poet  Shelley.  They  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  be  caged 
birds  hanging  under  my  window,  which  still  greet- 
ed the  dawn  with  their  joyous  song,  though  they 
could  not  rise  to  meet  the  rays  of  the  sun  before 
(hey  touch  the  earth. 


"Harks  hark!  Um  lark  at  teSTeii'i  gate  tinge." 

I  shall  hear  them  in  their  native  homes  before  I 
•ee  my  own  again. 

I  might  tell  of  the  famous  docks  at  Liverpool,  of 
my  visit  to  the  old  town  of  Chester,  and  attending 
service  on  the  Sabbath  there  at  the  old  cathedral, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old — of  the  walls 
which  surround  the  town,  built  of  stone,  from  twen- 
ty to  forty  feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten  in  thickness, 
and  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  I  should 
never  end  my  letter,  were  I  to  more  than  hint  at 
these  subjects. 


At  Chester,  I  met  with  two  gentlemen  fhmi  Lin- 
colnshire, two  fine  specimens  of  English  farmers, 
men  whom  I  hope  to  find  representatives  of  a  large 
class  of  Englishmen.  We  made  acquaintance  in 
the  railway  "carriages,"  as  our  cars  are  called  here. 
Finding  they  were  close  observers  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  route  on  which  we  were  travelling,  I, 
without  hesitation,  introduced  myself  to  them  as 
an  American  desirous  of  gaining  information  on 
agriculture  in  England. 

Now,  we  at  home  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Englishmen  as  especially  reserved  and  unsociaL  I 
have  read  of  one  who  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  re»- 
cuing  another  from  drowning  that  he  had  not  been 
introduced  to  him. 

My  first  impressions,  upon  personal  experience, 
merely,  would  be  that  they  were  the  most  social, 
open-hearted,  accommodating  people  in  Christen- 
dom. The  kindness  of  my  new  friends  certainly 
did  much  towards  giving  me  this  impression.  We 
dined  together  at  the  hotel,  and  they  then  infbrmed 
me  that  they  were  going  for  agricultural  observation, 
mainly,  into  North  Wales,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  in- 
sisted that  I  should  go  with  them.  Although  my 
iuggage  had  gone  to  London  by  express,  excepting 
a  small  travelling  bag,  and  my  costume  was  not 
very  captivating,  I  was  rather  pleased  with  the  idea, 
and  when  they  mentioned  the  Vale  of  Llangallen  as 
their  first  stopping-place,  I  could  resist  no  longer. 
The  old  song, 

"While  the  maid  of  Uangallen  imilee  iweetly  on  me," 

decided  the  matter.  Besides,  Llangallen  is  on  the 
river  Dee»  and  we  have  all  heard  tke  song, 

"The  moon  had  climhed  Uie  higheet  hill 
Thikt  rifles  o'er  the  loaree  of  Dee," 

and  the  hills  on  our  rout,  are  filmed  for  their  pic- 
turesque beauty.  So  we  took  the  train  about  twen*^ 
ty  miles  through  a  beautiful  country,  across  into 
Wales.  We  saw  fine  fields  of  wheat,  according  to 
my  notions,  but  my  Lincolnshire  friends  had  a 
much  higher  standard  than  I,  on  that  point  Most 
of  the  wheat  in  this  country  is  drilled,  and  comes 
up  very  even  and  regular.  In  many  fields,  we  saw 
companies  of  women  and  children  weeding  the 
wheat  It  is  considered  bad  husbandry  to  allow 
any  weeds  to  mature  in  the  wheat  crop,  and  my 
friends  were  not  sparing  in  their  r^robation  of 
any  tenant  who  allowed  the  wild  turnip,  or  any 
similar  weed,  to  be  seen  among  the  wheat  We 
noticed  large  fields  of  beans,  m  drills,  carefully  cul- 
tivated by  hand.  They  are  much  used  all  over 
England  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  stock.  Acres  and 
acres  of  peas  are  also  to  be  seen,  all  along  the  lines 
of  the  railway,  the  whole  length  of  the  two  hundred 
miles  from  Liverpool  to  London  that  I  have  trav- 
elled. Vetches  or  tares  are  also  much  used,  and 
cut  at  this  season  for  green  fodder  for  horses  and 
cows.    Upon  all  these  crops,  I  shall  have  more  to 
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8ay»  when  I  have  had  better  opportunity  for  iDTes- 
tigatiozu  I  liave  a  strong  sospicion  that  my  coun- 
trymen may  add  BOTeral  new  crops  to  their  present 
list  with  great  profit }  but  it  were  premature  to 
give  more  than  a  first  impression. 

I  kept  in  company  with  my  new  friends  about 
three  daysi  during  which  we  talked  diligently 
about  the  agriculture  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
and  I  feel  that  my  educadon  in  British  husbandry 
made  a  good  beginning  with  them.  Perhaps  loan- 
not  giTe  our  friends  at  home  a  better  idea  of  the 
mode  of  fiurming  in  general  in  this  country,  than 
by  stating  what  I  learned  of  one  of  these  gentle- 
men about  his  own  operadons  on  his  fiurm. 

Nearly  aU  the  land  in  England  is  owned  by  a  few 
large  proprietors,  mostly  the  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try. These  lands  are  farmed,  as  it  is  called  here, 
that  is,  leased  to  persons  who  are  called  fiurmers, 
usually  at  a  fixed  price  per  acre.  Generally,  they 
who  culdvate  the  land  are  not  the  owners  of  it,  as 
in  our  country,  though  the  leases  usually  are  for 
long  terms,  frequently  twenty-one  years.  Of  this 
matter,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  conTcnient  to  write 
more  pardoularly  at  some  future  day.  The  gentle- 
man named  is  what  is  here  called  an  English  far- 
mer ;  one  of  a  class  who  live  in  good  style,  and  do 
not  labor  yery  hard  with  their  own  hands — men  of 
good,  practical  educadon,  though  not  usually  schol- 
ars, or  students.  He  rents  about  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  and  pays  for  it  annually  about  twenty-two 
shillings,  equal  to  fiye  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre, 
besides  taxes.  What  would  a  New  England  far- 
mer think  of  himself,  to  undertake  to  pay  five 
thousand  fite  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  cash,  for 
the  use  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land  ?  Tet  many 
English  farmers  pay  twice,  and  some  Tour  dmes  as 
much  rent  per  acre,  and  make  money  in  the  op- 
eradon,  I  have  long  known  the  fact,  and  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  is  done  was  a  main  object  with  me  in 
my  ^isit  to  Europe.  My  friend  has  this  year  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  whest,  two  hundred  acres 
in  turnips,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  m 
barley.  He  says  he  ought  to  have  one  sheep  to 
every  acre  of  his  farm,  but  does  not  always  come 
up  to  that  number.  I  will  not  undertake  now  to 
give  more  particulars  of  bis  statement,  because  I 
have  accepted  a  very  urgent  inritadon  to  spend 
some  days  with  him  at  his  home,  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  solve 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  paying  these  enormous 
rents.  A  single  item  will  indicate  that  there  is 
some  money  circulating  in  such  hands. 

He  says  his  wheat  crops  should  yield  about  thir- 
ty bushels  per  acre.  This  would  give  on  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
bushels,  worth  about  one  dollar  seventy-five  cents 
per  bushel,  or  tl3,125  in  all.  I  am  drawing  near 
the  end  of  my  sheet,  though  I  hare  hardly  begun 
my  story  of  my  first  week.    I  will  say  in  brief, 


that  I  rode  thirty-five  miles  by  horses,  and  some 
sixty  by  rail,  in  Wales,  visited  the  famous  bridgea 
across  the  Menai  Straits,  called  on  the  "king-mak- 
er,'' at  old  Warwick  Casde,  on  Shakespeare,  at  Strafe- 
ford-on-Avon,  and  on  his  Anne  Hathaway,  at  Shat- 
tery,  saw  "Peeping  Tom"  at  Coventry,  sat  under 
an  old  arch  at  Kenil  worth  Castle,  while  the  heavens 
wept  in  a  plentiful  shower  oyer  its  departed  glo- 
ries, and  then  came  to  this  great  Babylon;  of  all 
which  matters  I  have  many  things  to  say,  whea  I 
have  opportunity. 
Ltmdon^  England,  May  29, 1857* 


BB  ACTIVE. 

BT  S.  0.  COLBSWOaCBT. 

Be  MdT6— be  aotiTe— 

Find  toiMtfalnf  to  de« 
In  digging  a  olam-bank. 

Or  tapping  «  shoe. 
D<A*t  stop  n(  tlie  eomen. 

To  drag  out  tlie  day^— 
Be  aetire— be  aetlTe— 

And  work  while  yoa  nugr. 

Til  fooliih  to  biter. 

Or  lag  in  the  street— 
Or  wallc  at  if  ehaia*«hot 

Were  bound  to  your  ftet. 
Be  aoUTe— be  active — 

And  do  what  you  can ; 
Tit  tndoilry  only 

That  maketh  the  man. 

Tit  Indutry  makee  yon— 

Bemember— be  wUe— > 
From  sloth  and  from  stopor 

Awake  and  arise. 
Toq'11  lire  and  be  happy 

And  nerer  complain 
Of  the  bines  or  the  dumps, 

Or  a  dull  beary  brain. 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 


The  old  story,  that  no  creature  can  live  on  or- 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  is  exploded.  The  last  traveller 
in  that  region,  a  French  MvaiU,  writes  as  follows : 
**From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  we  have 
just  described,  this  strange  sea,  which  all  writers 
describe  as  presendng  the  most  dismal  aspect,  ap* 
peared  to  us  like  a  splendid  lake,  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  with  its  blue  waves  gently  breaking  on 
the  sands  of  the  softest  beach.  Through  the  trans- 
parent water  appeared  a  white  dnt,  which  enlivened 
the  shore.  We  guessed  at  once  that  this  appear- 
ance was  owing  to  the  salt  crystaliaed  under  the 
water,  and,  when  near,  we  find  that  our  conjecture 
\&  right  Are  we  now  to  be  convinced  that  no  liv- 
ing thing  can  exist  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea» 
as  has  been  so  often  repeated  P  We  ascertain  the 
contrary  fact  the  very  moment  we  touch  the  shore. 
A  flock  of  wild  ducks  rises  before  us  and  settles  on 
the  water  out  of  gunshot,  where  they  besin  sport- 
ing and  diving  with  perfect  unooncem.  As  we  ad- 
vance, beautuul  insects  show  themselves  on  the 
gravelly  beach;  rooks  are  flying  and  screaming 
among  the  rent  cliffs  of  the  steep  hilk  which  bor- 
der the  lake.  Where,  then,  are  all  those  poisonous 
yapors  which  carry  death  to  all  who  venture  to  ap- 
proach them  P    Where  P    In  the  writings  of  the 
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poetSy  who  haw  emphatically  described  what  they 
had  never  seen.  We  are  not  yet  five  minutee  tread- 
bg  the  shbrea  of  the  Bead  Sea,  and  already  all 
that  hai  been  laid  of  it  appears  at  mere  creations 
of  Uie  faney.  Let  us  then  proceed  fearlessly  for- 
waidy  for»  if  anythingj  is  to  be  dreaded  here,  certain* 
ly  it  is  not  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  finest 
and  most  imposbg  lake  in  the  world." 


SXTBACT8  AHD  BBPUBB. 

BLACK  AlfTB. 

Can  yon,  or  any  one,  tell  me  how  to  exterminate 
black  ant^  without  injury  to  the  shnibe  and  plants 
under  which  they  have  colonized?  I  have  tried, 
without  success,  all  the  published  remedies  I  have 
seen, — tobacco-water,  snuff,  strong  quassia,  whale 
oil  suds,  lime-water,  potash-water,  turpentine,  cam- 
pbiotj  cobalt  and  molasses,  arsenic,  rea  lead  and  su- 
gar, strychnine  and  suj^,  &o.  I  have  thinned  them 
occasionally, by  catchinff  them, in  coarse  sponges 
baited  with  sugar,  and  plunged  in  hot  water.  They 
eat  the  poisoned  sugar  and  molasses  with  good  ap- 
petite and  apparent  impunity.  If  it  kills  any  of 
them,  they  are  eaten  by  the  smnriyors,  as  I  find  no 
dead  ones.  Camphor  seemed  to  kill  a  few  on  the 
aur&oe,  but  I  cannot  make  it  reach  their  nests,  and 
it  is  expensiye.  In  difierent  colonies,  they  now 
possess  about  two-thirds  of  my  flower  garden — are 
under  the  box  edgings,  peonies,  rosebushes,  paths, 
&&,  and  will  haye  the  wnole.  Young  ducks  and 
chii^ens  ayoid  them,  and  I  saw  a  toad  hop  away 
from  one.    Box  turtles  do  not  thin  them. 

Prwidmeef  1857.      w.  j.  p. 

GUANO  AND  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

I  want  to  mix  guano  with  water,  to  put  round 
my  beets  and  cabbages ;  in  what  proportion  shall 
I  mix  it,  and  how  long  must  it  stana  before  it  is 
used  f  I  haye  heard  it  said  that  goano  is  not  good 
Ibr  cabbages  $  is  it  so? 

Tou  recommend  superphosphate  of  lime  for  tur- 
nips. Last  season  I  tned  it,  and  receiyed  no  benefit 
from  it  J  there  haye  been  tons  of  it  used  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  people  say  the  bags  were  worth 
more  thui  their  contents.  I  haye  heard  but  one 
man  speak  in  fayor  of  it,  and  he  has  not  bought 
any  this  season.  s.  Di. 

Soidk  Aiiuen,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^Put  two  or  three  pounds  of  guano 
to  a  barrel  of  rain  water,  and  use  sparingly  until 
you  obserye  its  effect.  Your  own  careful  experi- 
ments will  be  the  best  guide. 

Thousands  are  enabled  to  speak  fkyorably  of  su- 
perphosphate on  the  turnip  crop.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  tell  why  it  has  not  done  well  with  you. 
Were  your  obseryations  and  comparisons  close  and 
carefiilP  

SALT  FOB  PLUM  TBEEfr— THE    BOBSR-^CATERFni- 
J^ABS — ^FRENCH  GRAPES. 

Allow  me  one  word  on  matters  that  are  so  ably 
discussed  by  you  and  your  usual  correspondents. 
My  careful  obseryation  and  experience  naye  con- 
firmed my  belief  in  the  salt  remedy  as  the  true  and 
only  one  for  the  cure  of  the  warts  on  plum  trees. 
The  surgical  theory  is  a  barbarism. 

The  m>cer  is  unknown  in  Lower  Canada,  but  the 


curculio  we  know  too  well ;  and  the  cater|nllar  of 
the  apple  tree,  whose  butterfly  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  snape  of  rings  on  the  small  branches,  seems 
indigenous,  and  is  our  worst  enemy  in  the  orchard. 
We  pick  off  quarts  and  bushels  of  those  rings  in 
March  and  April,  before  they  hatch.  A  few  escape 
our  yigtlance,  and  produce  their  ugly  broods,  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun  in  May ;  we  then  crush 
them  with  ^loyes,  or  touch  them  with  a  sponge 
soaked  in  spirits  of  turpentine. 

We,  the  Laplanders  of  America,  are  surprised 
that  the  culture  of  the  best  French  grapes  is  so 
much  neglected  in  the  States.  With  proper  ma- 
nuring, pruning  and  trainings  we  ahoayt  jnpen 
the  Sweetwater,  and  its  bettei^yarieties,  the  Chaa- 
8da8  dt  Fmtain^ltau  and  Chastelas  Dore,  and 
they  rij>en  eyen  before  the  Isabella;  and  v^t,  the 
latter  is  generally  supposed,  with  you,  to  oe  the 
hardier.  We  are  obedient  to  *'the  order  of  the 
day,"  and  trying  therefore  the  Sorghum  Sacchara- 
ttm  !  J.  p. 

MmUnalf  Jtmt  4, 1857. 

DISEASE  IN  ONIONA. 

Mb,  Editob: — Since  I  wrote  yon  abont  the 
malady  or  disease  upon  the  onions,  which  for  want 
of  name  more  scientific  I  called  smut,  I  haye 
learned  other  facts,  which  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  It  is  not  limited  to  lands  on  which  guano  has 
been  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

2.  It  is  more  apparent  on  ground  where  the  on- 
ion has  been  grown  for  seyeral  years  successiyely, 
than  on  new  grounds. 

3.  It  is  none  the  less  fatal  to  the  crop  than  I 
first  apprehended. 

4.  Unless  something  can  be  done  to  stay  its 
spread,  it  must  essentially  modify  the  culture  of 
our  grounds.  No  man  can  long  afford  to  lose  his 
labor  and  his  crop  also— especially  when  beefsteaks 
are  twenty  cents  per  pound,  and  flour  ten  dollars 
per  barrel. 

South  Danvers,  June  12, 1857. 

WARTS  ON  horses'  EARS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  nu- 
merous readers  who  may  know,  inform  me  through 
your  yaluable  paper  how  to  cure  warts  on  a  horse's 
ears  when  they  are  as  large  as  one-half  of  a  hen's 
effg,  and  of  such  shape  that  they  cannot  be  corded  P 
They  are  raw  at  times,  bleed,  and  so  sore  that  the 
horse  will  not  let  any  one  touch  his  ear,  if  he  can 
ayoid  it.  What  is  the  cause  and  nature  of  such 
warts?  A  New  SuBuauBSR. 

Myord,  JV.  H.,  May  30, 1857. 


/ 


YOUNG  LADIES  WELL  EMPLOYED. 

As  I  was  passbg,  to-daj,  the  residence  of  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  this  and  seyeral  of  the  ad- 
joining States,  I  saw  two  young  ladies,  his  daugh- 
ters I  presume,  in  his  orchard  applying  a  bummff 
torch  to  the  nests  of  caterpillars  upon  his  apple  and 
cherry  trees.  I  waited  long  enough  to  see  tnat  the 
application  was  entirely  e&ctual,  whereyer  it  was 
tried.  Perhaps  there  was  some  degree  of  neg- 
ligence in  allowing  these  nests  to  accumulate  so  as 
to  be  conspicuous  to  the  passer-by,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  creditable  to  the  ladies,  who  had  the  per- 
seyerance  thus  to  remoye  them.  I  inquired  how 
they  prepared  their  torches,  and  was  told  that  it 
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was  only  Decessary  to  wind  a  piece  of  worthless  rag 
about  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  saturate  it  with  tur- 
pentine, and  apply  a  lighted  match  to  it.  One 
such  preparation  would  answer  for  all  the  nests  up- 
on a  tree,  unless  they  were  more  numerous  than 
any  person,  haTing  any  regfurd  to  his  reputation  as 
a  farmer  or  a  gentleman,  would  be  wilhng  to  hare 
around. 

If  girls  generally  would  do  likewise,  they  would 
save  their  credit,  and  their  apples  alsa  * 

South  Danvtrs,  June  10,  1657. 

CBANBEBBIES  ON  TTPLANI). 

I  noticed  in  ^,JE.  Farmer  of  the  9th  instant, 
an  article  signed  "Essex,"  on  the  '^Culture  of  the 
Cranberry."  I  want  to  raise  cranberries  on  upland 
sandy  soil.  I  want  to  know  how  to  start  the  oush, 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  and  any  information 
in  relation  to  the  culture.  Your  correspondent 
"Essex"  recommends  the  perusal  of  the  report  of 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall,  on  tnis  subject,  contained  in 
^Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  Society."  Can  you 
send  me  a  copy  of  that  Report  P    P.  N.  Hyde. 

HydemlU,  Rutland  Co.,  FU,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  have  not  a  copy  of  the  Report 
alluded  to.  Perhaps  our  obliging  correspondent, 
''Essex,"  will  furnish  an  account  of  the  beat  mode 
ofoultivation.  

WHAT  PAINT  18  BEST? 

In  answer  to  N.  P.,  of  South  Londonderry,  Vt, 
Whatpaini  is  best  f — I  painted  my  house  in  Athol, 
Mass.,  two  years  since,  with  one  part  white  lead, 
one  part  gypsum  or  plaster  of  parts,  and  one  part 
lime,  ground  together  in  oil,  the  same  as  lead  paint. 
The  above  makes  a  good  white,  and  stands  the 
effects  of  the  weather  well,  and  is  a  cheap  and  du- 
rable paint.  c.  w. 

Indian  Orchard,  1857. 

COMPABAHVE  SPEED  OF  HOBSES  AND  OXEN, 

.Two  fiurmers  in  France,  recently  made  a  bet 
about  the  speed  of  oxen  and  horses  with  the  same 
load  for  the  same  distance,  23  kilometers,  (about  12 
miles.)  A  four-horse  team  was  attached  to  a  wag- 
on with  10,000  pounds  of  best  root  pulp  (for  su- 
far.)  The  oxen  were  two  yoke  with  a  like  load, 
he  horses  beat  them  only  seven  minutes,  and 
would  themselves  have  been  beaten,  had  they  not 
been  the  best  in  the  country.  Time,  3  hours,  6 
minutes;  3  hours,  13  minutes.  Now  come  to  a 
juri  conclusion  of  the  value  of  oxen  over  horses 
fbr  economy  of  the  farmer,  L.  M.  Hill. 

June  10th,  1857. 

P.  S.  Do  inform  us  of  something  in  the  way  of 
syringing,  or  some  other  way  of  making  havoc 
among  spun  worms,  canker  worms,  rose^bugs,  etc, 
at  the  present  time. 


SALT  FOB  PLUM  TBBS8. 

It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  cultivate  aay 
kind  of  plums  in  this  climate,  unless  salt  enters  lib- 
erally as  an  ingredient  into  the  compost  applied  to 
them.  When  this  article  is  used  in  coDJunction 
with  honse-ashes,  there  appears  rarely  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  producing  good  and  healthy  treea, 
which  ultimately  prove  highly  productive  of  hix 
and  well-developed  frmt  WheB  trees  are  set  ia 
situations  in  which  the  appfiettimi  of  conpost  » 
not  feasible,  or  where  it  would  subject  the  opeia- 
tor  to  considerable  fatigue  or  expense,  salt,  io  its 
crude  state,  may  be  applied ;  or  it  may  be  dissolved 
and  poured  around  the  roots.  If  plum  trees  were 
carefully  washed  down  once  or  twice  a  year  m  • 
weakish  lye,  and  supplied  with  two  or  three  quarts 
each  of  salt— care  being  taken  to  retain  the  soil 
around  their  roots  light  and  free  from  weeds^  we 
should  hear  far  fewer  complaints  of  want  of  suo* 
cess  in  this  department  of  pomological  enterprise. 
No  fruit  commands  a  more  ready  ssle  m  a  higher 
price  in  the  market  Good  pkume  are  ait  present 
so  scarce  as  to  render  them  a  luxury,  and  those 
who  have  valuable  trees  in  good  bearing,  are  real* 
izing  a  heavy  profit  from  them.  Let  those  who 
have  trees  profit  by  the  above  suggestions;  they 
indicate  the  only  legitimate  course  to  be  porsned. 


A  Hint  for  the  Season.— The  simplest  and 
best  way  of  preseivio^  woolens  through  the  sum- 
mer from  the  destruction  of  the  moths,  is  to  wrap 
them  well  up,  after  brushing  them  and  beating 
them,  in  cotton  or  linen  cloths.  The  moth  can  pass 
neither.  Two  covers  well  wrapped  around,  and  se- 
cured from  the  air,  will  be  effectual  An  old  sheet 
will  answer,  and  save  all  expense  of  camphor,  &o. 


For  tk§  Hew  Mnglmtd  Farmer. 

BEB  K0TH-8TATB  OF  MAINS 
POTATO. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Although  yoa  have  a  cMrespoi*- 
dent  who  is  now  writing  on  the  subject  of  bee»— 
and  whose  long  experience  in  their  manageiseiit 
entitles  his  opinions  to  great  respect — allow  me  ta 
say  a  few  wcN'ds  on  a  subject  connected  with  Mr. 
Quinby's,  and  whidi  he  may  not  take  up  for  some 
time  to  oome.  I  am  well  satisfied  from  my  own 
management  of  the  honey  bee— whether  they  are 
domesticated  in  a  rough  box  or  a  '^plendid^  patent 
hive — ^that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moth-proof 
bee-hive }  a  moth  can  enter  anywhere  that  a  bee 
can,  and  generally  does  so  enter,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Now, 
there  would  be  little  trouble  in  keeping  bees,  if 
they  were  not  disturbed  by  the  moth ;  all  other 
troubles  or  difficulties  combined,  compared  to  the 
moth,  are  about  in  proportion  as  a  drop  of  water  to 
the  ocean.  Now  the  question  is,  how  to  get  rid  of 
them  if  they  have  ahready  got  in,  and  if  tney  have 
not,  how  shall  they  be  kept  out.  I  am  ottok 
asked  ^why  it  was  that  some  of  our  older  bee- 
keeners  were  seldom  or  never  troubled  by  the 
motn ;  they  used  noUiing  but  the  old  box-hive — 
and  made  pretty  rough  at  that  F"  My  answer  is — 
that  under  the  hrvrndane  treatment  of  bees  one  will 
not  often  be  troubled  by  moths,  if  he  il  carefnl  to 
select  for  this  kind  of  numagement, — and  this  was 
the  rule  and  is  now,  where  this  course  is  followed — 
his  poor  and  weak  stock. 

Now  the  first  way  of  getting  rid  of  moths  and  of 
keeping  rid  of  them  is,  to  keep  the  stock  as  strong 
and  healthy  as  possible ;  no  one  thing  is  more  im« 
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portant  than  this  in  sucoessful  bee  culture.  The 
second  method  is,  care  of  your  stocks  \  keepiog 
everything  about  the  establishment  nice  and  clean. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  fanc^  those  hives  with  an 
arrangement  for  easily  removing  the  bottom  board 
of  the  hive,  in  order  to  inspect  the  inside  of  the 
hive  if  necessary,  and  for  cleaning  the  same.  It  saves 
a  vast  amount  of  very  hard  work  for  the  bees.  The 
gentleman  of  whom  I  first  bought  a  swarm  of  bees 
gave  me  a  secret  with  the  same  for  preventing  the 
moth:  it  was  tobacco.  And  from  one  season's 
trial  with  it,  I  am  (iavorably  impressed  with  its  use. 
Take  common  chewing  tobacco,  cut  it  in  thin 
slices,  and  introduce  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive, 
say  three  slices — ^two  inches  square.  When  its 
odor  is  gone  introduce  more,  and  continue  it  through 
the  season.  He  paid  ten  dollars — you  have  it  for 
what  it  is  worth — which  is  as  cheap  as  I  got  it.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  and  so  on  throuffh  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  bottom  board  should  be  removed 
and  cleaned  twice  a  week,  and  every  stock  visited 
once  a  day  i  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  time  enough 
for  as  many  hives.  Care  in  this  business,  as  m 
every  other,  is  one-half  of  the  battle  to  success.    ' 

STATE  OF  MAINE  POTATO. 

I  see  b]^  the  last  Farmer  that  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents in  the  western  part  of  the  State  ''is  in 
love  with  this  potato.''  I  rejoice  at  this.  It  is 
faighlv  spoken  of,  praised,  &c.,  by  many ;  and  this 
was  tne  reason  why  I  gave  my  experience  with  it; 
if  others  are  more  successful  and  it  suits  their  taste, 
■n  right— onlv  we  differ — that's  all.  If  I  were  going 
into  farming  largely,  I  should  now  try  any  other 
kind  but  the  "State  of  Maine."  I  have  this  year 
planted  some  dozen  varieties,  and  shall  report  pro- 
gress by-and-bye.  One  sure  way  of  getting  the 
truth  is  for  each  to  tell  what  he  knows,  and  only 
what  he  knows.  Most  farmers  are  intelligent 
enough  to  do  this.    Yours,  Nob^lk. 

^tg  Oak  HUl,  June,  1857. 


For  thg  Nev  JSngUmd  Farmer. 

CHEESB. 

Mb.  Brown  :— "A  farmer's  wife"  wishes  to  know 
''the  whole  operation  of  cheese-making,  and  the 
best  manner  of  taking  care  of  cheese  during  the 
•ammer." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  beginner,  as  I 
presume  tbe  one  who  makes  the  inquiry  to  be,  will 
meet  with  complete  success  in  her  first  efibrts  in 
this  line — ^but  I  have  found  the  following  process, 
which  is  nothing  new,  perhaps,  to  most  of  your 
readers,  attendeawith  as  little  work  and  as  satis- 
fiictory  results  as  anj  other  which  I  have  tried. 

The  night's  milk  is  strained  into  a  tub  standing 
mider  a  window  which  ii  left  open  during  the  night; 
sufficient  rennet  is  then  added  to  bring  the  curd  in 
from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes — ^never  less  than  thirty 
minutes,  ft  is  then  checked  with  a  cheese  slice  and 
allowed  to  remain  during  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  whey  which  has  risen  is  taken  away,  and 
the  remainder  dipped  carefully  into  a  cheese  basket 
to  drain.  The  morning's  milk  is  then  strained  into 
the  tub  and  rennet  adoed  as  before. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  morning's 
curd  may  be  added  to  the  night's,  and  when  both 
are  thoroughly  drained,  (and  by  the  way  this 
draining  process  should  never  be  hurried,  if  you 
would  preserve  the  best  qualities  of  the  cheese,) 


water  not  quite  heated  to  the  boiling  point  should 
be  gently  poured  upon  the  curd,  which  has  been 
removed  from  the  basket  to  a  clean  tub  or  jar. 
This  should  remain  at  least  five  minutes ;  it  should 
then  be  returned  to  the  basket  and  gently  pressed 
in  the  cloth  till  quite  dry  and  free  from  water, 
when  it  should  be  cut  nne  and  salted;  a  com- 
mon teacupful  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  a  cheese 
weighing  fifteen  pounds.  It  should  be  pressed  two 
days,  and  turned  twice  while  pressing.  When  re- 
moved from  the  press  it  should  be  "swathed"  with 
a  cotton  bandage,  turned  and  rubbed  with  butter 
or  bacon  fat  each  day. 

If  the  cheese  room  is  kept  sweet,  dry,  cool  and 
not  too  airy,  cheese  made  in  this  way  will  never 
"crack,"  and  if  they  do  not  crack,  the  "Farmer's 
Wife"  need  not  fear  a  host  of  "cheese  flies." 

If,  however,-  with  proper  care  and  attention  the 
cheese  should  have  the  meanness  to  crack,  just 
cover  the  same  with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  or  very 
thin  cloth,  and  bestow  upon  it,  as  Mrs.  K.  said, 
"your  best  epithets."  e.  f.  O. 

May  31. 

IKFBOVEMENT  OF  lAHB  BT 
SOWING  CLOVER. 

L'Hommedieu  remarks  that  he  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  improving  a  piece  of  poor  land  which 
produced  only  moss,  fern-finger  and  a  few  daisies, 
by  sowing  upon  it  clover  seed,  four  quarts  to  the 
acre.  '*It  gave  a  tolerable  product  and  improved 
the  land."  L'Hommedieu  considers  this  method 
preferable  to  sowing  clover  with  grain,  upon  very 
poor  land,  as  the  grain  exhausu  the  fertility  which 
the  soil  possesses,  and  the  clover  is  consequently 
starved.  This  hint  is  worthy  of  observation  It  is 
frequently  found  that  in  cases  where  clover  and  oth- 
er grass  seed  is  sowed  with  spring  grain,  the  young 
plants  start  vigorously,  but  afterwards  wholly  dis- 
appear. This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exhausting 
and  stifling  effect  of  the  grain,  which  overtops  the 
plants,  and  deprives  them  not  only  of  air,  but  of 
the  requisite  amount  of  nourishment  from  the  soiL 
To  obviate  this,  many  farmers  are  in  the  practice 
of  sowing  their  grass  seed  without  a  crop  of  grain. 


Mr.  French — ^Letter  from  England. — ^We 
present,  to-day,  the  first  of  a  series  of  Letters  from 
England,  written  by  our  Associate  Editor,  Mr. 
French.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
closeness  of  his  observation,  or  his  &miliarity  with 
the  writings  of  British  authors  describing  the  sin- 
gular beauties  of  that  elder  land.  ,A  blooming 
daisy,  the  note  of  the  skylark,  or  the  voices  of 
children,  arrest  his  attention,  and  fill  him  with  emo- 
tion, as  well  as  the  vale  of  Llangallen,  the  walls 
and  cathedrals  of  ancient  Chester,  or  the  banks  of 
Avon  and  the  home  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  French's  robust  health,  his  scholarly  acquire- 
ments, his  love  for  agricultural  pursuits,  aided  by 
his  ease  and  suavity  of  manner,  will  gain  him  troops 
of  friends,  and  combine  to  render  his  letters  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  character. 
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i^  Me  New  England  Fanter, 

BESS. 

In  the  A*.  E,  Farmer  of  June  6th,  Mr.  Cheney 
aftks,<*'Wliat  ails  my  bees  P"  Tour  answer  and  advice 
is  so  different  from  what  I  would  ffive,  (having 
abundant  experience  in  that  line,)  tnati  am  in* 
duoed  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  I  would  say  first, 
that  I  haye  several  hundred  stocks,  and  do  not  sup- 
pose that  a  half  dozen  in  the  whole  number  are 
exempt  from  the  moth-worm.  And  yet  I  do  not  ex- 
pect them  to  destroy  a  single  stock ;  neither  do  I 
think  it  necessary,  at  present  at  least,  to  transfer 
any  to  prevent  destruction.  The  tact  is,  the  moth 
is  often  unjustly  accused ;  the  real  difficulty  nine 
times  in  ten,  when  losses  occur,  lies  beyond  the 
moth-worms,  and  the  loss  of  the  stock  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  them,  any  more  than  the  death 
of  the  horse  or  ox  should  be,  when  their  putrid 
carcass  is  consumed  bv  the  larva  of  the  flesh-fly. 
In  one  case,  putrid  flesh  is  the  natural  food,  in  the 
other,  the  waxen  combs  of  the  bee-hive.  The 
mother,  by  her  Instinct,  deposits  her  eggs  where 
her  young  will  flnd  proper  aliment  An  exposed 
hive,  containing  combs  without  bees  to  protect  it 
during  the  summer  months,  is  like  animal  flesh, 
without  life,  and  is  sure  to  be  sought  out  by  the  moth, 
and  its  contents  devoured.  When  no  such  stock 
can  be  found,  the  next  best  place  to  deposit  her 
eggs,  (for  they  must  be  deposited  somewhere,)  is 
as  near  the  entrance  of  the  populous  hive  as  she 
dare  yenture — to  enter  among  tne  bees  of  a  thrifty 
stock  is  too  ereat  a  risk.  Some  of  her  eggs  will 
get  among  the  combs  of  nearly  all  the  stocks, 
probably  are  carried  in  accidentally  by  the  bees, 
out  on  the  method  I  will  not  speculate  here.  When 
the  stocks  are  good,  the  bees  are  continually  dis- 
lodging and  woking  them  out.  The  worins  often 
WOK  a  passage  through  combs  containing  brood ; 
the  bees,  to  get  at  them,  must  unayoidably  remove 
■ome, — as  in  Mr.  Cheney's  case. 

The  worm,  to  escape  from  the  bees,  gets  mider 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  or  any  other  place  that  will 
aiford  protection  from  his  tormentors.  I  have  fre- 
quently raised  a  hive  that  was  standing  dose  to  the 
bottom  board,  and  found  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
secreted  there.  They  are  easily  scraped  out  and 
destroyed.  I  haye  no  fears  of  such  stock  being  de- 
stroyed by  them,  if  the  bees  are  numerous ;  and 
the  worms  being  found  there,  argues  that  the  bees 
have  energy,  or  the  worms  otherwise  would  stay 
among  the  combs.  Many  worms  may  be  destroyea, 
by  laying  split  pieces  of  elder,  with  the  pith  scoped 
out,  flat  side  down  under  the  hive.  They  will  gath- 
er under  them  to  spin  their  cocoons,  and  may  be 
easily  removed  and  Killed.  By  thus  destroying  all 
that  can  be  found,  Mr.  Cheneys  bees  can  prolmblj 
be  saved  without  transferring,  in  which  case,  the 
combs  will  not  have  to  be  remoyed,  an  item  to  the 
stock  worth  twenty  pounds  of  honejr.  I  would  fu]> 
ther  say,  that  a  stock  so  weak  at  this  season  as  to 
allow  the  moth  to  obtain  access  in  numbers  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  combs,  would  constitute  a 
family  too  small  ever  to  make  a  stock  when  trans- 
ferred,— something  is  wrons  preceding  the  moth. 

This  is  not  the  season  for  extensive  operations. 
July  and  August  are  the  worst  months  oi  the  year. 
A  great  many  old  stocks  swarm  too  much,  leaving 
too  few  bees  to  defend  the  combs.  Many  of  the  af- 
ter swarms  are  too  small  to  repel  them  successful- 
ly ;  many  of  the  old  stocks  and  some  of  the  swarms 


lose  their  queen ;  they  soon  run  down,  and  are  quite 
sure  to  be  invaded  and  destroyed.  Transferring 
them  is  no  advantage  whatever.  Several  weak  ones 
should  be  united,  and  if  they  possess  a  queen,  some- 
thing may  be  expected. 

Whenever  a  family  of  bees  become  reduced  from 
any  cause,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  cover  their 
combs  properly,  after  say  the  10th  of  July,  a  spec^ 
dy  destruction  by  the  moth  may  be  expected. 

The  aparian  who  expects  to  succeed,  should  know 
at  all  times  the  actual  condition  of  every  colony  and 
swarm.  If  no  remedy  can  be  applied  to  give  it 
courage  or  strength,  it  should  be  broken  up  at  once, 
and  the  contents  saved ;  unless  he  wishes  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  mammoth  moth-breeder.  There  are 
occasional  instances  where  a  stock  has  overs  warmed, 
and  yet  possess  a  healthy  queen.  By  removing  a 
part  of  tne  combs,  leaving  only  what  the  bees  can 
protect,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  save  it,  but  it 
requires  very  diligent  attention,  and  after  all,  there 
win  be  many  failures  to  one  successful  effort.  Uni- 
ting the  weak  ones  is  usually  the  safest. 

The  great  secret  of  successful  bee-culture  lies  in 
knounngJiow  to  keep  ibrong  fanvUiu — this  involves 
a  full  knowledge  or  their  natural  history,  the  study 
of  which  some  bee-keepers  would  find  advanta- 
geous. M.  QniNBT, 

Author  of  Kyiteiies  of  Bee-keeping  Explained. 

£t  Johmme,  AC  F. 


Fnr  the  Nem  £ngUmd  Farmer, 

KIND  TBBATHEHT  TO  HOBSES. 

^'A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast ** '  Eve- 
ry wise  man,  every  economical  man  of  understand- 
ing, is  likewise  merciful  to  them.  Abusive  treat- 
ment of  horses,  and  cruel  management  and  usage 
of  them,  are  a  waste  and  destruction  of  property; 
whilst  the  kind  care,  and  merciful  and  juoicious 
management  of  animals,  preserve  their  spirits,  and 
strength  and  lives,  and  thus  preserve  their  value. 

The  horse  is,  by  nature,  well  disposed ;  is  easily 
trained,  when'  treated  kindly  by  a  person  capable 
of  instructing  him ;  by  one  that  can  impart  to  the 
horse  an  idea  of  what  he  is  to  do,  and  how  he  is  to 
do  what  may  be  desired  of  him.  He  is  also  some- 
what excitable,  irritable  and  timid.  Excitement 
and  fear  are  destructive  and  injurious  to  the  animal 
as  to  the  human  frame.  The  horse,  especially,  will 
be  more  docile  under  kind  than  cruel  treatment. 
Whatever  labors  are  performed  and  exertions  made 
under  the  whip,  are  usually  so  much  to  the  injury  of 
the  horse,  thus  forced  to  exertion.  Whatever  excess 
of  loading  a  horse  is  forced  to  draw,  under  the  lash, 
above  what  he  can  easily  draw,  is  so  much  to  his  in- 
jury. Whatever  increase  of  speed  is  gained  by  the 
rider  or  driver,  by  the  aid  or  instrumentality  of  the 
whip  or  spur,  is  only  an  adyantage  for  the  time  be- 
ill^,  and  to  the  fhture  disadvantage  of  the  owner. 
It  IS  a  wearing  away  of  the  strength  and  life  of  the 
animal  to  force  his  speed  beyond  his  voluntary  and 
natural  swiftness  of  motion.  To  compel  him  to 
drawmore  than  he  can  easily  draw,  injures  his  val- 
ue, also.  It  is  economy,  and  wisdom,  and  human- 
ity, and  mercy,  too,  to  carry  light  loads  for  the 
team.  If  a  person  wishes  to  transport  much  weight 
of  materials,  he  should  have  a  norse  of  suitaole 
size,  or  a  number  of  horses,  to  move  the  load  easily. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  he  should  have  an  animal  that  can 
transport  him  easily  at  that  rate,  and  not  keep  a 
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hone  that  cannot  easily  go  more  than  eight  miles 
an  hour,  and  force  him  ten  miles  an  hour  with  a 
whip.  The  continual  Bnapping  of  the  whip  excites 
and  worries  the  horse.  The  horse,  to  labor  much, 
or  travel  much,  should  be  well  nourished  and  cared 
for.  Some  persons  are  so  unwise  and  inhuman — 
have  so  little  knowledge  of  economy,  and  are  so  ig^ 
'norant  of  their  own  interests,  as  to  think  it  more 
profitable  to  miserably  and  cheaply  provide  and 
care  for  the  horse,  and  force  him  to  work  or  to 
speed  with  the  whip,  than  to  spare  the  whip,  and 
increase  the  feed. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  the  horse  railroad 
companies  have  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the  whip. 
That  instrument  of  cruelty  and  injury  is  not  seen 
upon  the  car.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  ride  in  the 
car,  because  the  ear  is  not  pained  with  the  frequent 
abusive  or  unwise  use  of  the  whip.  In  the  days  of  om- 
nibussee,  the  whip  was  more  brutally  or  cruelly  used 
than  now.  It  is  agreeable  to  walk  or  ride  in  Tre- 
mont  Street,  now,  as  the  cars  have  banished  almost 
entirely  the  use  of  the  whip.  Drivers  of  other  car- 
riages do  not,  seemingly,  dare  use  the  whip  so  much 
there  as  formerly.  The  whip  has  ever  been  highly 
injurious  to  omnibus  horses.  If  a  man  has  a  slow 
horse,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  exchange  him 
for  a  more  speedy  one ;  or  a  weak  one  for  a  strong 
one,  if  he  desires  more  stren^h  or  speed,  rather 
than  use  the  whip  to  effeet  his  desire.  p. 


Far  tkt  Nma  Bn^Umd  Farmer. 

WAHTBD,  A  PULTESIZEB. 

"The  mechanicftl  woAiog  of  th«  eoU  ta  tha  iliDpleft  and 
ohespeft  method  of  renderiDg  the  elements  of  of  natiltion  cod- 
Ulned  In  It  Moeatlble  to  pUnta.  "•^Pntf.  UnUng, 

A  desideratum  in  agriculture  is  an  implement  or 
machine  which  will  thoroughly  pulverize  a  portion 
of  the  soil  Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be 
attached  to  the  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil. 

The  impalpable  powder  is  alone  active — ^no  oth- 
er part  has  any  direct  influence  upcn  vegetation. 

Jethro  Trull,  an  eminent  English  agriculturist, 
claims,  that  if  the  soil  is  pulverized  well,  manure 
mav  be  dispensed  with. 

It  was  said  that  Whitney,  by  his  cotton  gin, 
"trebled  the  value  of  land,  created  capital,  rescued 
the  population  from  the  necessity  of  emigrating, 
and  covered  a  waste  with  plent)*.''  But  a  greater 
service  to  the  country  will  that  inventor  do,  who 
8hal>  give  us  a  machine  which  will  pulverize  and 
reduce  to  powder,  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  our  fields, 
thereby  ^'rendering  tne  elements  of  nutrition  con- 
tained m  it  accessible  to  plants.**  e. 

"Ron^oltiUm^  Mass* 


Q^  Messrs.  J.  J.  Adams  &  Co.,  brush  manufac- 
turers, at  99  Washington  St,  have  sent  us  a  sam- 
ple of  u3€LsU  Juiir,  which  seems  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  mulching.  Hair  is  well  known  to  be 
cooling  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  would  make 
a  valuable  article  for  mulching  purposes,  if  not  too 
expensive.  For  rose  bushes,  shrubbery,  and  for  use 
in  garden  beds  where  straw  and  common  litter 
would  be  too  coarse,  hair  seems  to  be  just  the  thing. 
Any  one  disposed  to  try  it  can  be  informed  as  to 
iti  oott  on  application  to  the  above  firm. 


For  tke  New  Su^md  Fi 

RECORDS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^In  looking  over  old  Almanacs. 
I  find  the  following,  among  other  thin^,  set  down 
with  pen  and  ink  in  the  margin  of  their  pages : 

8NOW8  IN  MAY. 

1799.  May  8  and  12,  some  snow. 
1803.  May  8,  snow. 

1807.  May  9,  snow. 
1812.  May  4,  snow. 

1815.  May  8,  snow. 

1816.  May  15,  snow  fell  2i  hours. 
1823.  May  4,  snow. 

1825.  May  2,  snow. 

1832.  May  25,  remarkably  cold  storm  with  fit- 
tie  snow. 

1842.  HaO  and  a  little  snow  on  the  20th. 

1855.  May  9,  little  snow. 

1856.  May  4,  snow  at  half  past  8,  P.  M. 

ReiiARES. — ^It  thus  appears  that  snow  has  hlh^ 
in  May  for  12  years  out  of  58. 

FR08I8  IN  SUMMER  MOMTH& 

1794.  June  16,  frost 

1800.  June  6,  frost 

1801.  June  7,  frost 
1806.  June  2,  frost 

1808.  June  16,  frost 

1809.  Aug.  9  and  19,  frost 

1816.  June  4,  7,  9, 10  and  11,  frost 

1816.  Aug.  19,  21  and  22,  frost 

1816  was  the  coldest  season  known  in  thii  cen- 
tury. September  1,  frost,  and  on  the  28th  hard  froet 
that  completely  killed  and  destroyed  all  the  com, 
it  being  green  and  soft — some  not  half  grown.  Ju- 
ly 8,  a  large  spot  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the 
centre  of  uie  sun.    Seen  also  again  Octobler  1. 

1817.  June  1,  hard  frost  2,  little  frost  17, 
frost    Aug.  24,  little  frost 

1819.  July  5,  little  frost    Aug.  24,  little  frost 

1826.  June  17,  frost;  severe  drought, no  rain  of 
consequence  from  April  20  to  June  24. 

1834.  June  15,  little  frost 

1835.  June  22,  frost    Aug.  3,  frtMt 

1836.  Aug.  10,  21,  22  and  24,  frost  On  the 
24th,  hard  enough  to  kill  com  and  potatoes  on  low 
ground. 

1837.  Aug.  24,  frost 
1840.  June  5,  frost 

1842.  June  1,  2,  8  and  4,  frosty  mornings.  7, 
frost  in  low  land.    13,  hard  frost 

1843.  June  2,  frost 

1845.  June  1,  frost    Aug.  29,  frcs). 
1849.  June  13,  frost 
1851.  June  6  and  19,  frmt 

1855.  Aug.  31,  very  hard  frost  that  killed  com, 
potatoes,  &0.    Thermometer  28^  at  sunrise. 

1856.  June  1,  ground  white  with  frost 

Remarks.— Thus  there  appears  to  have  been 
frost  in  some  of  the  summer  months,  (principally 
June,)  for  23  years  out  of  62  years.  The  spring  this 
year,  (1857)  was  rather  backward,  the  aople  trees 
were  not  in  full  bloom  here,  in  Mansfield,  till  the 
30th  of  May.  For  60  years,  beginning  in  1798 
and  ending  in  1857,  there  have  been  but  four  years 
so  late  :  namely,  1812, 1837, 1838,  and  1850. 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

Man^fiddf  June  6, 1857.        Isaac  SxBARNa 
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MAKE  HAT  WHILE  THE  SUH  8HIHE8. 

The  above  pithy  expression  ib  no  less  correct 
than  the  many  proverbs  in  our  lanffuage,  which 
take  their  date  from  the  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  but  which,  un- 
fortunatelyi  are  too  familiar  to  meet  the  attention 
due  to  their  intrinsic  worth.  More  than  ten  years  ex- 
tensive experience  has  convinced  me  that  hay  can  be 
made  only  when  the  sun  shines,  and  that,  however 
beautiful  their  theory,  and  however  excellent  their 
plans  may  appear  on  paper,  those  writers  who  ad- 
vocate any  other  mode  <k  curing  hay  have  not  sub- 
mitted their  principles  to  Uie  test  of  experience, 
and  judee  too  entirely  from  a  superficial  view  of 
the  subject.  My  practice  has  ever  been  during 
summer,  to  have  my  men  emplo}ed  by  or  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  on  no  account  would  I 
permit  one  of  them  to  use  his  sovthe.  A  part  of 
my  men  unloaded  the  hay  left  in  the  carts  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  the  others  irround  scythes, 
and  prepared  fir  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  stock 
were  cared  for^  and  all  arrangements  so  made  that 
no  hindrance  might  occur  after  all  hands  began  to 
work  at  hay.  As  soon  as  the  dew  was  principally 
off  the  grass,  the  whole  force  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mowing,  and  in  two  or  three  hours,  f  with 
a  mowing  machine  in  much  less  time,^  the  lignteet 
being  cut  wlule  a  little  dew  was  stiu  upon  it,  as 
much  grass  was  cut  as  could  receive  due  attention. 
By  this  time  idso,  it  had  all  been  tedded.  It  was 
then  immediately  set  out  for  winrows,  and  tedded, 
and  turned  contmually  without  a  noonspell,  (for  the 
sun  shines  brightest^  and  the  hay  makes  fastest 
from  12  to  2  o^lock,)  until  2  or  8  o'clock,  P.  M., 
when,  if  the  day  proved  fine,  much  of  it  was  fit  to 
cart  The  carts  were  immediately  loaded  while  the 
hay  was  warm,  with  those  portions  which  were 
best  cured,  Imd  placed  in  safety  in  the  bams.  The 
portion  of  the  grass  thus  cut  not  sufficiently  cured 
for  carting,  was  placed  in  cocks,  in  which  state  it 
remained  until  the  next  dav,  when,  in  good  weath- 
er it  was  generally  in  excellent  order  for  carting 
without  rorther  labor.  The  whole  business  was 
completed  by  the  time  the  dew  began  to  falL 

8ueh  is  the  general  system  for  the  day.  It  is  an 
old  maxim  among  fiunners,  that  if,  on  anjr  day, 
there  are  to  be  showers,  their  prognostics  will  be 
distinctly  perceptible  by  or  before  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.  Snonld  tiie  weather  have  an  unfavorable 
appearance,  less  grass  is  cut,  and  the  whole  force 
is  applied  to  the  making  of  the  hay.  Under  this 
course,  for  several  years,  I  had  scaroelv  a  load  of 
hay  wet  The  advantage  of  the  course  lies  in  the 
wonderfol  rapidity  with  which  hay  may  be  cured, 
if  cut  qfler  the  dew  is  off,  especially  if  it  is  thor- 
oughly tedded  and  turned,  that  it  lies  light  on  the 
ground,  penrious  to  the  gentlest  breeises.  A  north- 
west wind  and  a  clear  sun  have  a  most  astonishing 
effect  upon  hay  thus  tended. 

I  am  satisfied  by  full  and  long  continued  experi- 
ence, that  grass  cut  early  in  the  momiuff,  while 
loaded  with  dew,  cannot,  bjr  the  most  sedulous  at- 
tention, be  made  as  dry  m  the  whole  day,  as  it 
would  have  been  if  cut  as  soon  as  the  dew  was  off, 
in  half  an  hour's  proper  tending.  In  fkct,  I  would 
not  thank  a  man  to  cut  my  grass  while  the  dew 
was  heavy  upon  it,  as  I  am  convinced  more  labor 
and  more  time  would  be  rec^uired  to  make  the  hay, 
than  to  cut  it  at  what  I  think  the  proper  time  of 
the  day,  and  then  make  it    I  have  never  gained 


any  thing  by  putting  myself  or  my  men  to  any 
heavy  lalM>r  before  breakfast    The  vigor  and  ener- 

gr  of  the  system  is  impaired  very  matenally  for 
e  whole  day.  The  maxim  which  I  have  taken 
for  a  motto  is  the  best  possible  rule.  Have  all  im- 
plements in  proper  order,  and  all  things  in  readi- 
ness as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  and  the  sun  shines 
clear,  to  make  hay,  and  work  steadily  and  constant- 
ly, until  he  ceases  to  shine,  and  yon  will  accom- 
plish an  amount  of  labor  unparalleled  in  any  other 
course. — HomuUad. 


Rrkakkb. — ^The  above  confirms  the  statements 
we  have  often  made,  that  hay  maybe  got  in,  in  ex- 
cellent order,  the  same  day  it  is  cut.  Indeed,  a 
large  portion  of  our  own  is  so  managed ;  but  in 
such  case,  it  must  have  a  hot  sun  and  be  kept  in 
motion  often.  We  think  there  is  much  more  in- 
jured by  ovennottn^ '  than  by  not  being  cured 
enough. 

For  tk$  Nnt  BngUmd  Farmar* 

OHIOH  CVLTUBE. 

Mb.  Bbo^ith  : — Since  I  first  called  your  atten« 
tion  to  the  malady  that  threatens  the  onion  crop— 
and  the  plants  have  advanced  from  three  to  nine 
inches  in  height — I  have  noticed  its  progress  with 
care,  akid  am  now  able  to  describe  it  with  pre- 
cision. It  is  noticeable  by  the  experienced  eye, 
at  several  rods  dcstant ;  giving  a  sickly,  faltering 
aspect  to  the  plant  On  a  more  close  examination, 
it  will  appear  discolored,  with  a  black  and  blue  as- 
pect, and  in  some  instances,  the  stem  will  burst 
open,  and  a  dark  sediment  will  ooae  out,  that  can 
be  rubbed  o£  Wherever  this  is  seen,  the  plant 
Ungers  and  dies.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly,  and 
is  contagious  in  its  character.  On  ground  where 
it  has  once  been,  it  is  sure  to  appear  again.  I  have 
seen  it  on  the  grounds  of  several  experienced  cul- 
tivators, but  on  none  so  extensively  as  those  of  the 
Messrs.  Buxton,  Bagley  and  Wilson.  Mr.  J.  B., 
the  inventor  of  the  "omon  hoe,"  which  you  have 
heretofore  noticed  with  approbation,  and  which  is 
indeed  a  labor-saving  implement,  worthy  of  notice, 
doing  three  times  the  work  in  the  same  time,  and 
in  a  much  better  manner  than  can  otherwise  be 
done — calls  the  affection  the  &/acfc  vomii ;  it  is  in- 
deed as  offensive  in  its  appearance,  and  fatal  in  its 
operations  as  is  this  malady  to  persons.  Perhaps 
I  have  already  said  too  much  on  so  tmail  a  subject ; 
but  as  it  is  our  chief  means  df  living,  when  this  is 
interrupted,  we  are  approached  in  a  tender  point ; 
and,  therefore,  yon  inll  not  be  surprised  if  we 
squirm  a  litde.  SorTH  Danvebb. 

June  15, 1857. 


To  THB  MigMninw  OP  THE  STATE  BoARD  OF  Ao- 

BICULTUBE. — An  individual  has  pretty  industiously 
circulated  the  idea  that  the  JVew  England  Far- 
mer is  unfritndly  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  We 
understand  the  weakness  and  vanity  which  has 
prompted  such  an  idea,  and  shall  feel  obliged  to 
unmask  them  if  his  insinuations  are  continued. 

No  men  more  highly  appreciate  the  labors  of  the 
Board,  and  their  liberal  expenditure  of  time, 
money  and  talent,  than  do  the  Editors  of  the  /br- 
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mar.  We  have  a  high  regard  for  each  and  every 
member  oompoaing  H»  and  feel,  and  have  often  ex- 
pretsed,  an  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  them, 
and  promote  the  objects  of  their  association,  both 
as  an  individaal,  and  through  these  columns. 

If  there  have  been  criticisms  of  our  correspond- 
ents upon  the  operations  of  the  Board,  they  have 
oome  from  some  of  its  warmest  friends  and  sup- 
porters, and  have  been  made  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  candor,  and  have  never  been  complained  of,  to 
our  knowledge,  by  any  member  of  the  Board. 

We  make  this  simple  statement  merely  to  place 
the  members  of  the  Board  on  their  guard  against 
any  insinuations  of  the  character  we  have  men- 
tioned. They  need  no  assurances  of  our  personal 
regard,  or  of  the  desire  of  the  JV*.  £.  Farmar  to 
ud  them  in  their  commendable  efforts  whenever  it 
is  in  our  power. 

To  the  individual  who  makes  himself  a  little  ner- 
vous on  our  account,  we  have  only  to  say,  A*05oe 
Uxpmmu 

For  the  New  En^and  Fanm. 

PEABS  OH  airiHCE. 

From  my  present  experience  in  the  cultivation 
of  pears  on  the  quince,  I  should  not  plant  them 
where  there  is  room  for  standards.    It  is  true  thev 

generally  bear  earlier  than  standards,  althougn 
tiere  are  some  varieties  of  pears,  which  if  worked 
on  their  own  roots,  bear  nearly  as  early  as  others 
on  quince,  besides  insuring  the  owner  with  certain- 
ty and  permanency.  These  early  bearing  kinds  are 
the  Bartlett,  in  particular ;  the  Flemish  Beauty, 
the  Seckel,  the  Winter  Nelis,  and  others.  But  v- 
ter  planUng  all  the  standards  the  lot  will  admit  of, 
pears  on  quince  are  interesting,  ornamental  and 
valuable. 

It  IB  said  that  dwarf  pear  trees  will  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  If  thev  are  set  as  cultivators 
now  recommend,  they  may  last  five  or  ten  times 
that  number  of  years.  But  to  do  this,  thev  must 
acquire  pear  roots,  which  they  wiU,  if  planted  deep- 
ly, below  their  junction.  Unless  they  are  thus 
pknted  they  are  more  likelv  to  die,  and  in  all  ca- 
ses they  need  the  best  of  culture,  and  a  very  deep 
aoil.  When  a  person  has  a  peculiarly  mellow  spot 
in  his  garden,  it  mi^ht  be  well  to  devote  it  to  dwarf 
trees  to  the  exclusion  of  standards,  as  the  latter 
will  do  well  in  soil  more  ordinary.  One  objection 
to  dwarf  trees  is  the  fact  that  borers  prey  upon 
their  roots ;  but  a  standard  pear  tree  gives  its  own- 
er as  little  trouble,  if  not  less  than  any  other  of 
his  trees. 

The  pears  on  quince  imported  firom  France,  grow- 
ing in  ver^  rich  soil  (as  their  appearance  indicates,) 
if  placed  m  an  ordinary  soil  here,  their  growth  is 
greatly  checked,  and  near  the  junction  the  bark 
will  begin  to  die  in  patches,  ana  the  trees  will  lin- 
ger in  feebleness,  and  finally  perish,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  owner.  Yet  so  they  are  treated 
oy  many  who  set  them. 

There  are  some  kinds,  also,  which  do  not  seem 
to  do  well  on  the  quince.  The  English  Jargonelle 
18  the  only  one  I  wish  to  allude  to  at  present.  The 
French  propagate  a  great  many  of  this  variety  as 
dwarfs^  because,  perhaps^  it  is  a  great  grower^  and 


throws  out  a  vigorous  and  handsome  leaf.  Three 
of  this  kind  which  I  have  set,  have  all  nearly  per- 
ished,  while  other  sorts  hate  done  Well. 

The  dwarf  tree,  cultivators  have  said,  may  be 
planted  within  eight  feet  of  each  other ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  set  ftivorable  to  re-rooting,  so  that  they 
will  gradualljr  pass  into  standards,  this  space  seema 
hardly  sufficient.  Discretion  in  Uiis  matter  should 
beexerdsed. 

Respecting  the  snocess  of  and  profits  from  dwarfs, 
under  proper  cultivation,  I  forbear  saying  anything, 
but  refer  the  reader  to  the  admirable  reply  of  C<m. 
Wilder  to  Mr.  Stoma,  touching  this  subject 
Weai  Medfordt  June  15.  D.  w.  L. 


THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  HOEIVQ. 

Hoeing  is  that  minor  operation  in  tillage  of 
which  plowing  may  be  considered  the  foun£tion, 
and  which  is  to  be  followed  up  and  be  completed 
by  the  cultivator,  the  roller,  and  the  harrow.  The 
two  great  ol^ects  to  be  attained  are  the  moat  per- 
fect sub-division  of  the  soil,  and  the  truest  cleanli- 
ness. In  the  one  case  it  can  only  for  the  most  part 
be  accomplished  before  the  crop  is  sown ;  but  in  the 
other,  it  can  be  proceeded  vrith  while  the  crop  ia 
growing,  and  witn  the  greateat  prospective  advan- 
tage to  it 

The  true  prindples  of  hoeing  consist  in  the  min- 
ute sub-division  of  the  soil,  the  aeration  of  the  soil, 
vid  the  extirpation  of  weeds  from  the  surfiice. 

Jethro  Tull  says  that  ''as  soon  as  the  plowman 
has  done  his  work  of  plowing  and  harrowmg,  the 
soil  begins  to  undo  it,  inclining  towards  and  endeav- 
oring to  regain  its  natural  specific  gravity  i  the 
broken  parts  by  little  and  little  condense,  mute, 
and  lose  some  of  their  sur&oes  i  many  of  the  pores 
and  interstices  close  up  during  the  seed's  incuba- 
tion and  hatching  in  the  ground;  and,  as  the 
plants  ^w  up,  they  require  an  increase  of  food 
proportionable  to  their  increasing  bulk ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  instead  thereof  that  mtemal  supexficea 
which  is  their  artificial  pasture  gradually  decreases* 
The  earth  is  so  unjust  to  plants,  her  own  ofisprin^^y 
as  to  shut  up  her  stores  in  proportion  to  their 
wants ;  that  is,  to  eive  them  less  noorishment  when 
they  have  need  of  more ;  therefore  man  for  whoae 
use  thev  are  chiefiy  des^fned,  ought  to  bring  in  his 
reasonable  aid  for  their  relief,  and  force  open  her 
magasnes  with  the  hoe,  which  trill  thence  procure 
them  at  all  times  provisions  in  abundance,  and  also 
free  them  from  intruders,  I  mean  their  spurious  kin- 
dred, the  weeds,  that  robbed  them  of  their  too 
scanty  allowance."  Thus  wrote  Tull  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  thoae  quaint  and 
homely  phrases  contain  the  pith  of  the  whole  aub* 
ject  Hoeing — deep  continuous  hoemg,  judidoosly 
applied — does  surprisingly  advance  the  growth  of 
plantL  It  prevents  the  soil  rmining  its  natural 
solidity.  It  keeps  open  the  soi^  and  oy  breaking 
and  sub-dividing  it,  causes  it  to  present  innumerar 
ble  sur&ces,  or  crevices,  into  which  the  young  root- 
lets will  penetrate,  and  extract  their  daily  focxl  aa  it 
is  required ;  whereas  if  no  new  surfiboes,  interatioes, 
are  presented,  the  plant  has  to  force  its  own  unaid- 
ed way  in  search  of  this  food,  which  much  retards 
its  progress  by  exhausting  its  powers  upon  a  p^ven 
spot  too  long.  But  if  the  soil  is  constantly  stirred, 
sub-division  goes  on,  and  new  particles  of  soil  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  searching  rootletai 
besides  this,  the  very  tread  6f  either  man  or  horse 
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will  to  shake  and  jar  the  earth  arovmd  as  to  open 
isany  pores,  into  which  the  roots  will  find  a  way, 
long  after  the  operation  of  hoeing  is  of  necessity 
given  up,  and  thus  the  crop  is  progressively  and 
safely  brought  forward  to  maturity. 

Thb  Aeration  of  the  Soil.— Thi6  is  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  involved  in  hoeing.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  ''roots  increase  their 
fibres  every  time  the  earth  is  stirred  about  them,^ 
and  consequently  the  plants  themselves  grow  the 
fester,  providing,  of  course,  fair  judgment  is  exer- 
cised in  directing  the  operation.  This  manifest  ad- 
vantage can  only  be  attributed  to  the  supply^  of 
food  thus  communicated  to  the  plants  by  promoting 
the  admission  of  atmospheric  influence  into  the 
■oil,  its  8ub*division  and  repeated  stirring  making 
a  new  and  plentiful  "internal  superfices"  m  it 

The  Theory  of  the  Food  of  Plants.— The 
modes  by  which  it  is  supplied  from  the  soil,  from 
the  artificial  aids  now  generally  adopted,  and  from 
atmospheric  influence,  as  also  the  appropriation  of 
these  various  life-giving  properties  bjr  the  plants,  is 
somewhat  beyond  the  sphere  of  inquiry  of  a  practi- 
cal farmer ;  but  if  my  readers  would  trouble  them- 
selves to  read  upon  the  subject,  they  will  find  the 
the  simple  fact  as  I  have  stated  it  The  great  ob- 
ject, therefore,  in  hoeing,  should  be  to  provide  a 
deep,  loose  soil,  contiguous  to  the  plant,  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  food  from  the  atmosphere,  that  the 
near  and  spreading  rootiets  may  be  induced  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  it ;  and  the  corresponding  one 
should  be  with  a  view  of  providing  a  large  extent 
of  internal  superfioes  or  openmgs,  in  and  around 
which  the  plants  can  fix  their  rootlets  and  obtain 
food« 

The  Extirpation  of  Weeds  from  the  sub- 
face. — Cleanliness  is  indispensable  to  good  cultiva- 
tion; hence,  one  greatpimoiple  in  hoeing  is  the 
eradication  of  wee£.  Weeds  will  grow  everywhere, 
and  thev  will  grow  apace ;  they  must  be  kept  down, 
and,  if  possiole,  destroyed.  Hoeing — repeated 
hoeing  in  all  its  varieties — ^is  the  best  method  dis- 
covered for  the  destruction  of  weeds  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  In  row  culture  it  is  an  a&ira- 
le  adjulict  to  agnculture ;  and  in  broadcast  sowing 
it  may  be  advantageously  adopted — the  horse-hoe 
for  deep  culture,  the  hana-hoe  for  surface  work. 

There  is  something  very  encouraging  in  the 
consideration  of  these  principles,  the  mere  outr 
lines  of  which  I  have  but  pointed  out  If  the  sur- 
ikoe  of  the  earth  or  soil  is  left  untilled  neither  air 
nor  moisture  can  be  imbibed  to  any  extent  The 
evening's  dews  are  taken  up  by  the  morning's  sun. 
Hoeing  or  stirring  the  soil  is  the  great  means  of  its 
replenishment,  and  the  faster  the  plant  crows,  the 
^ore  and  deeper  hoeing  it  requires,  and  which  it 
ought  to  to  receive  so  long  as  it  can  be  given  with- 
out injury  being  sustained  by  the  operation  itself 
The  continuous  hoeing  will,  of  course,  insure  the 
destruction  of  innumerable  weeds  which  would 
otherwise  invest  the  soil,  partially  exhaust  it,  and 
damage  the  crop,  besides  leaving  a  large  progeny 
for  future  conoemnation.  Hoemg,  then,  is  the 
greatest  means  to  promote  the  full  and  healthy  de- 
velopment.of  the  latent  powers  of  the  soil,  by  its  con- 
tinuous breaking  up  ana  sub-division  of  the  ^du- 
ally consolidating  soil,  by  its  rendering  admissible 
every  atmosphenc  fertilizing  agency,  and  by  the  de* 
stroction  of  every  obnoxious  and  intruding  weed. 
-^Mark  Lane  {Eng*)  ExprtsB. 


,  FcT  the  Ne»  BngUmd  Farmtr. 

AOBICXTLTUBAL  BSF0BT8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  yon  inform  me  when  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  the  returns  made  hj 
the  agricultural  societies  of  the  Commonwealth 
commenced  ?  I  have  an  impression  that  it  was 
abont  the  year  1845  or  1846 — at  the  suggestion  of 
the  model  ntrmer  of  Plymouth — Mr.  Allen,  of  Pem- 
broke, as  he  was  denominated  by  that  chief  of  far- 
mers, the  late  Daniel  Webster. 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  a  complete  series  of 
these  publications  from  the  commencement  for  the 
use  of  the  library  here,  recently  established  by  our 
munificent  benefactor,  whose  name  is  abroad 
through  all  the  land. 

If  I  do  not  mistake,  some  of  the  papers  then  put 
forward,  with  no  pretence  of  authority  or  knowl- 
edge, will  be  found  to  contun  as  much  useful  infor- 
mation as  others  which  have  since  appeared.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  "more  nice  tnan  wise" — at 
least  such  has  been  my  impression,  when  I  have 
turned  over  page  after  page  of  publications  that 
will  never  be  looked  at,  except  by  children  to  see 
the  pictures.  South  Banters. 

June  24, 1857.  _ 

Rbbcarkb.— The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  able  to  supply  your  wants. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 


THE 

Mr.  Ethor  :— The  number  of  fires  in  the  Unit- 
ed  States  during  the  past  year,  and  the  loss  caused 
by  them,  which,  from  the  most  reliable  computa- 
tion, is  not  less  than  $27,000»000,  should  mcite 
inquiry  in  relation  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  or 
preventing,  if  possible,  like  calamities  in  future. 

The  incendiary,  without  doubt,  has  had  a  busy 
hand  in  the  work  of  devastation ;  yet,  much  may 
have  been  charged  against  him,  of  which  he  is  not 
guilty,  if  we  consider  the  risk  and  danger  of  fires, 
to  which  most  buildings,  both  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try, are  exposed  from  Uie  defects  and  imperfections 
of  their  chimneys.  It  may  in  truth  be  stated,  that 
not  one  chimney  in  ten  will  be  found,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  to  be  firee  from  all  danger  of  fire. 
Owners  of  real  estate  should  examine  firequently 
the  condition  of  their  chimney  flues,  and  where 
cause  of  danger  is  found,  remove  it  in  season.  Ma- 
ny families  live  in  perpetual  fear  of  fire,  when  a 
few  dollars  ju'iiciously  expended  in  rebuilding  a 
broken  and  crumbling  chimney,  would  insure  them 
comfort  and  seourit)r. 

All  chimneys  built  of  old  bricks  are  unsafe. 
Such  materials  may  be  worked  up  in  ash  or  smoke 
houses,  but,  havmg  lost  their  most  valuable  qualities, 
they  should  have  no  place  in  the  chimney.  Who 
has  not,  during  a  day's  ride  in  the  country,  ob- 
served neatly  painted  dwelling'houses,  with  all  their 
fixtures  comparatively  new  in  appearance  about 
them,  except  the  chimneys,  the  tops  of  which  were 
literally  in  ruina.  It  was  reasonably  inferred  that, 
when  the  old  houses  were  torn  down  or  removed,  the 
owners,  to  save  expense,  caaied  the  chimneys  to  be 
built  in  the  new,  or  the  old  bricks.  In  illu8trt.tion — 
the  chimneys  of  two  churches  in  neighboring  vil- 
lages have  recently  fallen  to  pieces  i  one  of  which 
cases  occurred  during  Divine  Service,  in  consequence 
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of  the  defect  alluded  to ;  and  it  may  be  calculated 
from  a  multitude  of  similar  cases,  that  an  immense 
loss  is  sustained,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  calam- 
itous fires,  by  the  practice,  which  seems  to  be  gain- 
bff  favor  with  country  gentlemen,  of  building  their 
chimneys  of  old  bricks.  These  have  but  a  ques- 
tionable value  any  where ;  in  the  chimney  they 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  a  source  or 
cause  of  fires. 

Unless  the  whole  weight  of  the  chimney  is  to 
rest  on  the  timbers  of  ue  building,  no  part  of  it 
should  thus  be  supported.  With  Uie  best  materi- 
als, a  chimney  flue  may  be  rendered  defective  and 
dangerous,  by  resting  a  part  of  the  wall  on  the 
beams  over  which  it  is  carried.  Space  should  be 
left  under  projecting  bricks  to  allow  the  masonry 
to  support  itself;  whereas,  by  laying  the  wall  part- 
ly on  the  timber,  the  least  settling  of  the  work,  or 
shrinking  of  the  beam  or  joist,  leaves  the  wood  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  within. 

There  are,  probably,  many  chimneys,  which,  if 
they  were  broken  away  in  front,  so  that  the  rear 
wall  of  the  flue  could  be  examined,  would  be  found 
completely  separated  under  the  beam ;  thus  leav- 
ing a  space  to  be  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
ready  for  the  fire.  It  may  be  asked,  '*if  this  is  the 
case,  why  do  not  such  buildings  more  frequently 
burn  f"  They  will  certainly  bum,  whenever  a  fire 
within  is  so  violent  as  to  counteract  the  inward 
draft  of  the  flues.  The  danger  of  such  defective 
flues,  is  greatly  increased  where  chimney  caps  are 
used,  as  sufiicient  space  is  not  open  above  the 
wall,  to  permit  the  flames  a  free  course  upward,  in 
case  of  violent  burning ;  consequently,  the  heat,  by 
the  obstruction,  is  forced  outward,  ana  thus  sets  the 
timber  on  fire.  With  well-constructed  flues,  the 
chimney  cap  or  cowl  is,  without  doubt,  a  valuable 
improvement. 

The  loss  of  many  valuable  buildings  may  be 
plainly  attributed  to  the  usual  careless  and  slovenly 
manner  of  inserting  and  ''fixing''  the  stove  pipes. 
In  the  country,  very  few  stove  pipes  are  perrect- 
iy  secured  in  the  chimney ;  it  beinff  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  fit  them  in  soft  mortar,  at  tneir  first  setting, 
which  is  necessarily  broken  when  the  pipes  are  re- 
moved for  cleaning,  and  when  replaced,  the  soft 
mortar,  if  not  on  hand,  is  dispensed  with,  and  pieces 
of  dry  mortar  supply  its  place.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  carpets  in 
upper  apartments  on  fire  j  indeed,  the  utmost  vigil- 
ance is  required  by  the  faulty  and  inscure  settmg  of 
such  stove  pipes.  In  the  progress  of  improvement 
stove  pipes  will  not  be  entered  in  the  chimney  at 
all ;  it  being  more  safe  and  convenient  to  adjust 
and  secure  them^  on  cast  iron  collars,  fitted  on  the 
outside  of  the  chimney.  Such  arrai^ment  has  fii- 
cUities  for  closing  the  aperture  when  the  stove 
pipes  and  collars  are  removed,  by  an  iron  plate  or 
slide  ;  and  as  the  collar,  when  in  use,  can  be  made 
to  fit  nearly  air  tight,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the 
escape  of  sparks  of  fire  from  the  flues.* 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  wood  ashes,  taken 
up  cold  and  placed  m  bulk  or  quantities,  are  liable 
to  burn  again,  and  if  kept  dry,  will,  after  a  time, 
take  fire  from  a  live  coal  or  spark,  and  bum  to  a 

*  Th«  writer  of  thii  artlcto  hu  InTented  and  oaniea  to  be 
panted  **The  Chimney  Safe,"  for  secariog  the  itOTe  pipes, 
and  otherwlw  improving  the  ehlmDey ;  which  deTlce,  b/  the 
iDgenoity  of  the  farBaoemeii  engaged  in  its  manu&otare  and 
■ale,  will  greatly  aid  in  rendering  boildinga  leoaie,  where  it 
la  need,  from  fires.    See  monthly  Fanner ,  nr  Jan.,  1867. 


red  heat  throne  bout  I  In  two  instances,  the  writer 
has  witnessed  mis ;  in  each  case  the  building  would 
have  been  burned,  but  for  the  timely  discovery  of 
the  fire.  How  unsafe,  then,  must  he  the  practice 
which  prevails  in  many  families,  of  storing  ashes  in 
the  fire-place,  having  fire-boards  in  the  front,  or  in- 
deed, in  any  place  wnere  danser  of  fire  from  such 
a  cause  might  be  apprehended. 

Chimneys  are  usually  too  large,  yet  the  eye  ac* 
customed  to  compare  tne  size  of  these  with  that  of 
the  buildinff,  is  ready  to  condemn  a  small  funnel, 
as  out  of  all  proportion.  Practically,  the  use  of  the 
chimney  is  to  convey  away  the  smoke.  If  it  does 
that  well,  it  is  no  matter  how  small  its  dimensions 
are.  For  effect,  in  perspective  view,  a  balcony  is 
vastly  more  elegant  than  a  large  chimney,  and,  in 
the  end  of  years,  it  may  be  much  cheaper.  The 
small  flue  has  less  surface  inside  to  bum  out  than 
the  large,  affords  more  space  in  the  building,  and 
if  commenced  on  upper  floors,  has  less  weight  to  be 
supported  on  the  timbers. 

In  city  buildings,  it  is  well  for  each  stove  pipe  to 
have  a  distinct  and  separate  funnel,  where  such  an 
arrangement  can  be  conveniently  secured,  and  these 
ma)r  be  so  combined  as  to  appear  in  the  chimney 
top  in  the  usual  form.  The  aavantaees  of  such  sep- 
arate flues  cannot  be  too  hiehly  estimated,  when  it 
is  so  easily  demonstrated  that  only  a  part  of  the 
chimney  can  bum  out  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Unless  the  room  must  be  occupied  during  winter 
— and  such  is  not  often  required  in  country  build- 
ings— ^it  is  a  bad  arraneement,  for  stove  pipes  to  en- 
ter the  chimney  near  the  roof  of  the  builaing.  In 
snch  cases,  the  heat  thrown  off  from  the  pipe,  with 
a  few  hours'  sunshine  on  the  roof,  will  cause  the 
snow  to  melt,  filling  the  eaves-trouehs,  and  forming 
large  icicles  beneatn.  To  this  daify  melting  of  the 
ice  and  snow,  may  be  attributed  the  early  decay 
of  the  shingles,  which  so  often  require  renewing  on 
country  houses. 

From  the  scarcity  of  workmen  in  many  places, 
very  younff  persons — mere  boys,  wanting  in  expe- 
rience, and  still  more  in  judgment — are  permitted 
to  build  chimneys  of  costly  buildings.  In  case  of 
fire  in  such  buildings,  ought  not  the  oijpers  to 
blame  themselves  for  hot  attending  personally  to 
the  work,  or  securing  workmen  whose  skill  and 
Jumesiy  would  render  all  fire-proof  P  Very  few 
chimney  flues  are  finished  smoothly  within,  the  un- 
touchea  mortar  forming  ragged  projections,  on 
which  are  caught  the  dust  and  sweepmgs  thrown 
in  the  stove.  Were  there  no  lodging  places  afford- 
ed for  such  combustible  materials,  the  danger  of 
burning  of  the  flues  would  be  greatly  lessened  or 
avoided. 

Such  are  some  of  the  defi&ets  of  the  chimney, 
built  in  the  usual  way,  and  many  more  might  be 
remeirked  upon ;  to  which  may  be  attributed  many 
of  the  fires,  which,  in  the  brief  notices  of  the  pub- 
lic papers,  are  assigned  to  causes  ''unknown.''  It 
is  well  to  provide  the  best  of  materials,  without  re- 
gard to  the  cost ;  also  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
most  skilful  workmen,  and  when  the  work  is 
completed  in  the  best  manner,  the  chimney  is  not 
,too  safe  from  all  danger  of  fire. 

GEa  Babcock  Cla&ee. 

LeonardsmUef  JV*.  Y.,  1857. 


VABNigH  FOB  Rusnc  Oabden  Sbats.— First  wash 
the  woodwork  with  soap  and  water,  and  when  dry 
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do  it  o¥er  on  a  hot  itmny  day  with  oommon  boiled 
oil ;  leaye  that  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
▼amish  it  once  or  twioe  with  what  is  commonly 
termed  ''hard  TamiBh."  If  well  don^  it  will  last  for 
years,  and  prevent  any  annoyance  from  insects. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Tarnishing  such  seats. 


For  tk$  Nem  Engtmid  Farmer, 

lETTES  FBOM  KB.  FBEVCH. 

London^  Englatidf  Juntf  1857. 

Mt  Deab  Bbown  :~Having  to-day  attended  a 
Flower  Show  held  by  a  horticultural  society  at 
Chiswick,  near  London,  and  baling  spent  moet  of 
the  day  wandering  among  the  yaried  beauties  of  the 
place,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  attempt  to  trans- 
fer to  the  columns  of  our  paper  the  impressions 
now  fresh  in  my  mind,  may  be  worth  my  time  and 
that  of  our  readers.  Chiswick  is  the  name  of  a  beau- 
tiful seat  of  this  Duke  of  Devonshire,  about  five  miles 
from  the  central  part  of  London.  Here,  it  is  said, 
Fox  and  Canning  both  died^  and  the  place  has  the 
appearance  of  considerable  antiquity.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  partictdar  features  of  it  to  which  I  shall 
allude,  that  distinguishes  it  from  many  other  coun- 
try residences  of  the  nobility  of  England,  but  I  have 
thought  that  a  somewhat  minute  description  of  the 
points  which  struck  my  eye  at  first  view,  might  illus- 
trate the  costly  and  ma^uficent  style  with  which  a 
wealthy  anstocraey  are  aocustomed  to  gratify  them- 
selves  and  the  public  The  public,  to  be  sure,  in 
this  instance,  will  be  understood  to  be  used  in  a 
somewhat  restricted  sense,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  lowest  admission  fee  to  the  exhibition,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  flowers  and  horticultural  imple- 
ments, was  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  they  who 
failed  to  procure  tickets  before  they  came  to  the 
gates  were  charged  one  doUar  and  seventy-five 
cents.  Still  the  grounds  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
were  freely  opened  to  all  who  were  admitted  to  the 
exhibition,  of  which  number  I  happened  to  be  one, 
through  the  favor  of  a  friend  who  presented  me  a 
ticket 

Of  the  flowers,  I  will  attempt  no  description. — 
They  seemed  to  me  far  to  surpass  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  own  country.  A  few  hot-house 
peaches,  not  equal  to  many  that  grow  in  all  our 
gardens,  attracted  much  attention.  Strawberries 
laiger  by  far  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Boston,  were 
upon  the  tables ;  the  variety  known  as  the  British 
Queen  afibrded  the  largest  specimens.  The  horti- 
cultural implements,  which  were  thought  to  be 
worthy  of  special  attention,  can  be  matched  at  any 
agricultural  warehouse  in  Boston.  A  little  ma- 
chine for  mowing  lawns,  and  sweeping  up  the  grass 
at  the  same  time  into  a  box,  would  be  convenient 
to  us  m  America,  though  the  prices,  which  ranged 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  according  to 
size,  might  induce  an  economical  Yankee  to  con- 
tinue to  cut  his  lawn  in  the  old  way  until  he  could 


invent'  some  cheaper  machine.  The  machine  is 
pushed  by  hand  and  cuts  by  knives  set  diagonally 
in  a  cylinder  like  some  of  the  hay-cutters. 

.  But  it  is  of  the  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds 
that  I  intend  chiefly  to  speak,  to  give  some  idea,  if 
possible,  of  a  nobleman's  residence. 

The  house  is  large  and  low,  with  no  great  preten« 
sions  to  beauty.  Ladeed,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
there  is  not  so  much  attempt  at  architectural  show 
in  dwellings  in  general  in  England,  as  in  America. 
The  surroundings  of  the  house  are  beautiful  be» 
yond  anything  that  we  can  imagine  in  our  new 
country.  I  will  only  attempt  a  few  features  of 
the  landscape  that  struck  me  in  my  hasty  view. 
A  broad  gravel  driveway  leads  up  to  the  prindpal 
entrance.  On '  the  one  side  is  a  hedge  of  lime 
trees,  cut  square  at  the  top  and  sides,  with  the 
branches  interwoven  so  as  to  present  a  nearly  solid 
sur&ce  of  verdure,  some  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  carriage  way,  at  perhaps 
eighty  feet  distance,  is  a  double  row  of  lime  trees, 
some  twenty  feet  apart;  these  two  rows  are 
trained  across  at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  covered 
archway  of  leates,  forming  an  arched  bower,  some 
twenty  rods  in  length,  leading  up  towards  one  of 
the  principal  windows  of  the  palace,  as  perhaps  it 
should  be  called.  The  Umbs  of  the  limes  are  bent 
down  and  flutened  with  wires,  and  interwoven  at 
the  sides  so  as  to  form  living  walls  of  some  three 
feet  thickness,  and  as  if  to  show  Vhat  art  could  do, 
another  archway,  high  and  broad  enough  for  a  car- 
riage road,  is  cut  acooss  this  bower,  the  whole  work 
being  almost  as  regular  as  masonry.  Near  in  front 
are  huge  dark  yew  trees,  more  like  our  hemlock 
in  color  and  foliage  than  any  other  of  our  forest 
trees,  though  of  an  irregular,  lower  and  more 
spreading  form.  At  the  end  of  the  vista,  between 
the  lime  trees,  upon  a  pedestal,  is  the  huge  marble 
or  stone  figure  of  a  gladiator,  and  along  on  either 
side  are  busts  of  ancient  sages  and  heroes.  A 
huge  goat  of  stone  dark  with  age,  probably  from 
some  classic  model,  is  reclining  in  the  shade. 

Everywhere,  the  grass  of  deepest  green,  soft  as 
velvet,  uid  almost  as  even,  spreads  a  beautiful 
carpet  beneath  the  fi»et.  On  the  opposite  front, 
the  occupants  look  out  upon  a  lawn,  open  near  the 
house,  but  passing  into  a  varied  scene  of  beauty  be- 
yond. A  figure  of  a  wild  boar,  and  opposite  to  this 
a  huge  wolf,  show  their  teeth,  and  almost  howl 
aloud.  Two  or  three  gigantic  yew  trees  stand  upon 
the  left,  with  their  long,  heavy,  lower  branches 
resting  on  the  ground. 

Upon  the  right,  nearest  Uie  mansion,  is  a  large, 
irregular  group  of  lofty  oaks,  horse  chestnuts  and 
beeches,  and  other  trees,  with  swings  and  ham* 
mocks  suspended  beneath  them,  a  pleasant  play- 
ground for  children  of  almost  any  age. 

Directly  in  firont,  beyond  a  considerable  space  of 
smooth  lawn,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  walk  or  drive 
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way,  a  band  of  music  on  this  oooasion  played  for 
the  entertunment  of  the  thousands  of  ''fair  women 
and  brave  men"  who  were  seated  on  benches  and 
chairs  io  the  shade,  or  wandering  in  the  labarin- 
thine  walks  around.  Still  beyond,  as  one  looks  from 
the  windows,  is  seen  a  semi-circle  oC  closely  plant- 
ed willows,  of  some  hundred  feet  span,  in  the  back 
gromid  of  which,  in  deep  shadow,  upon  pedestals, 
three  colossal  human  figures  of  marble  look  grave- 
ly down  upon  the  vanities  of  life  beneath  them, 
while  on  either  side,  to  complete  the  semi-circle, 
ai«  stone  seats  at  regular  intervals,  and  busts  of 
ancient  sages ;  among  which  are  those  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  with  their  names  inscribed  in  Greek 
characters  beneath. 

Still  further  to  the  right,  separated  somewhat  by 
irregular  groups  of  trees,  are  beds  of  flowers,  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  wood,  as  if  by  accident,  a  fig- 
ure of  Venus,  upon  a  pedestal  some  twenty  feet 
high,  meets  the  eye;  and  farther  on,  is  a  dark 
wall  of  about  fifteen  feet  height,  having  the  outline 
of  a  castle  wall,  with  here  a  projecting  round  tow- 
er, and  there  a  curved  recess  in  the  wall,  the  curves 
as  regular,  and  the  angles  as  sharp  as  if  of  brick 
and  mortar.  This  wall  is  of  living  trees,  of  dark 
green  like  our  hemlock,  covered  with  verdure  from 
tiie  ground  to  the  summit,  out  square  on  both  sides 
and  on  the  top,  with  occasionally  an  arched  door- 
way through  it,  leading  to  the  grounds  beyond. 
Looking  out  at  the  Angles,  is  here  and  there  seen  a 
stone  bust  of  some  classical  personage,  almost  hid- 
den in  a  frame  of  evergreen,  which  is  cut  away  to 
form  a  little  niche  about  him. 

A  little  way  on  is  a  clean  gravel  walk  some  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  ten  in  breadth, 
between  straight  living  walls  of  this  same  hedge, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  which  is  called  yew,  al- 
though it  seems  not  to  be  like  the  large  yew  trees. 
At  the  end  of  this  walk  stands  a  small  temple, 
with  a  marble  figure,  hardly  discernible  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  walked  alone  down  the  dark  unvaried  ave- 
nue of  sombre  evergreens,  and  as  I  approached 
the  temple,  recognised  the  figure  of  Napoleon, 
alone  in  his  glory. 

In  another  part  of  the  grounds  are  extensive 
green-houses,  full  of  rare  plants  and  flowers,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  most  beautiful  flower  garden, 
laid  out  in  somewhat  regular  forms,  in  beds  full 
of  masses  of  single  varieties  of  flowers,  all,  it  seemed, 
at  once  in  full  blossom.  But  of  the  flowers  I  will 
not  attempt  a  description.  Thronging  this  part  of 
the  grounds  were  the  noblemen  and  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, most  of  whom  attend  the  Chiswick  show,  and 
the  people  of  England,  wherever  I  meet  them,  are 
a  more  interesting  study,  even,  than  her  trees  and 
flowers.  Turning  from  the  crowd,  I  struck  into  a 
narrow  poth  into  a  dense  wood.  In  a  few  moments 
I  was  alone,  in  a  forest  of  huge  horse  chestnuts 
and  elms  and  oaks  of  a  century's  growth,  and  cov- 


ered with  English  ivy  from  the  ground  to  the 
branches,  filled  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  holly 
and  laurel  and  oleanders,  tangled  like  a  "forest 
primeval"  of  odr  own  country.  Alone,  I  walked 
on,  on,  it  seemed  a  half  mile,  determined  to  see 
the  end  of  the  path,  till  the  music  of  the  band  died 
entirely  away  in  the  distance.  There  was  scarcely  a 
mark  of  cultivation^-except  that  the  pathwcy,  which 
was  only  wide  enough  for  one  person,  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  swept — till  I  emerged  from 
the  shade  upon  an  extensive  meadow,  where  cattle 
were  quietly  graring  around  a  long  irregular  pond, 
in  which  were  swans,  sailmg  majestically  on  the 
Bur&ce.  I  retraced  my  steps  in  part,  and  turning 
off",  came  to  a  bridge  of  elegant  architecture,  about 
which  I  found  many  of  the  company  carelessly 
strolling.  Pasnng  along  another  path  which  as- 
cended a  hill,  I  observed  a  long  series  of  arches, 
resting  on  round  pillars  of  some  two  feet  diameter, 
all  of  solid  living  green  of  the  yew  tree,  and  under 
each  arch,  a  small  tree  cut  into  a  regular  pillar,  all 
as  systematic  as  if  of  stone.  Upon  careful  exami- 
nation, I  perceived  that  rods  of  iron  supported  the 
arches,  and  long  brandies  were  trained  out,  and 
bound  to  these  rods  to  form  the  covering.  A  HIp 
tie  further  on,  was  a  hill  or  mound,  some  twenty 
feet  high,  appearing  to  be  oomposed  of  laurel,  and 
I  should  have  passed  it  by  as  merely  a  pointed 
group  of  trees,  had  I  not  suddenly  noticed  a  half 
dozen  young  girls  quietly  perched  on  its  summit. 
I  presume  upon  a  mound  which  they  ascended  by 
a  hidden  staircase. 

But  I  may  as  well  dose  abruptly.  My  purpose 
has  been  to  give  some  idea  of  the  refinements  in 
landscape  gardening,  and  rural  ornament,  so  com- 
mon in  England ;  and  which  make  the  homes  of 
England's  nobles  so  •delightful.  Doubtless  my  has- 
ty sketch  from  memory  is  fbll  of  inaecnrades; 
but  if  it  fidls  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  Chiswick 
Place,  it  will  give  some  slight  impression  of  what 
is  everywhere  seen  about  these  old  mansions  and 
castles,  and  give  our  countrymen  some  hints  for 
the  adornment  of  their  more  simple  though  happier 
homes.  h.  f.  f. 


Toads  ik  the  Gabden. — Never  destroy  the 
toad.  We  are  assured  that  "nothins  is  made  in 
vain,"  and  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory will  show  us  that  even  the  toad — the  most 
universally  depreciated  of  all  reptiles,  perhaps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  viper — may  be  of  some  use. 
In  the  first  place  we  discover  that  toads  feed  on  all 
kinds  of  grubs  and  worms ;  consequently  they  serve 
to  protect  the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  ravages 
of  Its  most  insidious  and  destructive  foes.  The  i>ee- 
tiferous  canker  worm  is  a  favorite  food  with  him, 
and  he  devours,  indiscriminately,  all  kinds  of  gar- 
den-grubs, and  in  large  numbers,  for  his  dilating 
powers  and  capacity  of  deglutition  almost  rival 
those  of  the  anaconda.  Craving  only  the  protec- 
tion of  a  turf  or  chip,  he  labors  ircessantly  for  man's 
benefit,  and  demands  for  his  invaluable  services  no 
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guerdon  as  a  reward*  The  antipathy  cherished  by 
some  towards  the  toad,  is  the  consequence  of  peT> 
verted  Tiews,  and  should  be  correctra.  In  itself  is 
is  a  source  of  misery  to  those  by  whom  it  is  in- 
dulged, and  the  cause  of  cruelty  to  the  innocent 
and  inoffending.  Hence  it  is  a  aisgrace  to  our  na- 
ture, which,  illuminated  by  the  divine  scintillations 
of  science,  should  see  beyond  the  blinding  mists  of 
prejudice,  and  recognize  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Jrroyidenoe  even  in  its  most'abject  creations. — 
Cowper,  thte  noet  of  nature,  discourses  admirably 
upon  this  subject. — Germantown  TeUgrapk, 


SFFBCTS  OF  CLOVSB  EAT  OH 
•  ANIMALS. 

Some  late  writers  have  taken  the  podtion  that 
clover  hay  produces  a  most  injurious  effect  on  do- 
mestic animals,  particularly  horses ;  and  that  to  this 
t»iuse  the  great  increase  of  diseased  horses  is  to  be 
attributed.  We  lately  heard  a  farmer  afiSrm,  that 
he  beUeved  the  introduction  of  clover  hay  into  sen^ 
eral  cultivation  the  greatest  curse  yet  mflicted  on 
the  countrjr,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  sin- 
gular opimon,  its  effects  on  animals  when  used  as 
a  fodder.  Late  Englishwriters  have  attributed  to 
this  kind  of  hav  the  prevalence  of  heaves  in  horses, 
and  the  great  mcrease  of  other  diseases  that  effect 
the  respiratory  organs.  This  is  a  most  important 
subject,  and  should  receive  a  full  investigation. 
Clover  is  too  important  a  plant  to  be  discarded  or 
condemned,  except  upon  tne  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. Its  value  as  a  fertilizer  and  a  preparative 
for  wheat,  to  say  nothing  of  its  use  for  pasture  and 
hay,  would  demand  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
demned unheard.  For  ourselves,  we  have  very 
little  belief  in  the  injurious  properties  assigned  to 
clover.  We  have  used  it  constantly  for  pasture  and 
for  hay,  more  than  thirty  years,  and  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  any  animal  suffered  from  it ;  cer- 
tainly, no  horse  has  been  taken  with  the  heaves 
when  fed  on  it,  or  while  in  our  possession.  As 
hay  for  sheep,  we  have  considered  it  unrivalled, 
and  should  have  no  fears  that  any  stock  would  not 
winter  well,  with  a  supply  of  well-cured  clover  hav. 

And  here  lies,  we  think,  the  great  source  of  oo- 
jection  to  clover  hay.  It  is  too  often  imperfectly 
cored.  To  save  the  leaves  and  the  heads,  whicn 
ore  apt  to  fall  in  handling  or  curing,  the  hay  is  put 
into  the  bam  while  the  li^ge  stems  are  fbU  of  mois- 
ture or  the  natural  juices,  and  the  fermentation 
which  ensues  causes  the  whole  mass  to  become 
damp ;  and  if  not  spoiled  wholly,  it  becomes  moul- 
dy, black,  and  when  used  raises  such  a  dust,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  horses  and  cattle  are  choked  or 
their  lungs  destroyed.  Our  experience  shows  that 
clover  may  be  perfectly  cured  without  losinff  any 
of  its  valuable  parts ;  cured  so  that  when  fed  out, 
no  more  dust  will  be  flying  than  from  timothy  or 
herds-grass,  and  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that 
from  such  hay  any  injury  to  animals  ever  ensues. — 
Ohio  Valley  Farmer. 

Remarxs. — We  desire  to  enter  an  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  that  clover  hay,  properly 
Qured,  is  injurious  to  the  stock  of  the  &rm ;  on  the 
oontrary,  it  has  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  man. 
The  belief  is  certainly  gaining  ground  that  clover 
hay,  as  a  crop,  has  been  too  much  neglected ;  and 


that  if  the  interest  of  the  fiurmer  were  well  under- 
stood, a  much  larger  quantity  would  be  raised  than 
has  ever  yet  been  produced.  Though  neglected 
to  be  sown  by  man,  it  often  comes  in  spontaneous- 
ly, and  gives  us  the  most  ample  crops.  Such  is  the 
case  the  present  season ;  some  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ant crops  we  have  ever  seen,  are  now,  June  30,  qn 
the  ground  where  not  a  single  clover  seed  has  been 
scattered  by  the  hand  of  man  for  many  years,  if 
there  has  ever  been  one.  It  often  shows  itself  in 
fields  long  kept  in  othe^  grasses,  until  all  the  fer- 
tilizing powers  of  the  soil  seem  exhausted,  and  bar- 
renness and  poverty  prevaiL  The  clover  then 
comes  with  its  recuperative  power,  clothes  this  na^ 
kedness  in  ''living  green,"  and  soon  not  only  cov- 
ers the  earth  with  a  luxuriant  crop,  but  perfumes 
the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  its  rich  and  beautiful 
blossoms. 

According  to  our  own  somewhat  extended  expe- 
rience, there  is  no  hay  equal  to  well-made  clover, 
both  red  and  white,  for  feeding  sheep. 

In  another  column  we  have  given  what  we  000* 
sider  the  best  mode  of  ourmg  clover  for  hay. 


JF^tr  ik8  New  SngUmd  Ptmm&r. 

UHDBBDBAIinrO. 

I  am  pleased  to  witness  that  the  cultivators  of 
Essex  County  are  to  be  favored  with  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  earthen  pipe  of  best  form,  ana  every  va- 
riety of  dimensions,  without  transporting  the  same 
all  the  way  from  Albany.  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Reed, 
a  potter  of  South  Danvers,  has  prepared  himself  to 
supply  any  quantity  of  pipe  that  may  be  sought,  on 
terms  most  reasonable.  The  clay  of  this  region 
has  lon^  been  well-known  for  its  strength  and  sus- 
ceptibihty  of  complete  finish ;  it  is  the  same  that 
has  been  so  extensively  used  for  the  making  of 
household  utensils  of  various  kinds,  called  Danven 
crockery.  I  have  seen  six  varieties  of  these  pipes, 
that  appeared  to  be  made  in  the  best  manner ;  and 
understand  that  one  of  the  best  experienced  fiirmers 
in  Marblehead  has  already  contracted  for  25,000 
feet  of  them,  to  be  made  the  present  season. 

Much  of  the  land  on  our  farms  is  susceptible 
of  ereat  improvement,  by  underdraining ;  and  I 
shall  not  be  surprised,  if  crops  are  doubled,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  by  reason  of  this  process.  I 
have  known  more  than  sixty  tana  of  cabbages  grown 
to  the  acre,  on  land  underdrained  the  year  previ- 
ous, where  thiriy  tons  had  before  been  viewed  as  a 
large  crop.  While  on  my  way  to  view  Mr.  R.'s 
works,  this  afternoon,  I  learned,  in  addition  to  the 
smut  upon  the  onion,  of  which  I  have  before  spok- 
en, that  the  magsot  is  makmg  great  ravages,  so 
that  the  chance  of  having  our  soups  seasoned  with 
onions,  is  becoming  wonderfully  less. 

SovJOi  Danvtrst  June  20, 1857.  ?. 


Vine  Bugs. — ^I  preserved  my  vines  last  jrear  firom 
the  ravages  of  this  little  pest  by  placing  httle  wads 
of  cotton  saturated  with  spirits  of  turpentine  among 
the  vines  near  the  roots,  using  care  iiot  to  have 
them  touch  the  vines.  The  turpentine  should  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time. — Genesee  Farmer, 
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DO  TUBHIFS  HIXI 

Thu  inquiry  might  be  extended  to  onioni, 
beett,  cuTOtB,  ptnnipi,  tnd  all  olher  cultiTSted 
rooU  ud  tubera ;  also  to  the  roota  of  apple,  plum, 
cberr;,  prat  and  peacb  trees,  no  leas  tban  potatoes. 
Miibg  or  bybiidizing  ia  done  by  the  fecundating 
dual  contained  in  tbe  flnlhera  of  floven,  which  fnlla 
on  the  stigma,  thus  impieaDaticg  the  seed  germ 
or  OTulf,  and  causing  it  to  develop  to  maturity  for 
the  propagatioQ  of  its  kind. 

Flonen  are  said  to  b^complete,  sexually,  when 
ihey  contain  both  atamena  ana  pistils.  There  are 
Bowen  that  have  stamens  but  no  pistils.  Such  a» 
called  Btaminaie  or  stiiila  flowera  i  and  there  are 
UKM  that  have  pistils  and  no  stamens.  Tbeae  two 
kinda  of  flowers  may  grow  on  distinct  plants  or 
trees,  aa  on  the  willow,  poplar,  hemp;  or  on  the 
same  tree,  aa  the  butternut,  the  chestnut,  the  wal- 
nut, the  oflk,  and  Indian  com.  In  the  formercase 
they  are  called  diiecioui,  aigni^ing  two  honse- 
holds ;  in  the  latter,  moncecious,  indicating  one 
household.  All  who  have  observEd  the  fiowering 
of  the  o^,  chestnut,  butternut,  or  walnut,  recof 
lect  that  the  staminate  flowers  are.  much  more 
showy  than  the  pistilate,  and  removed  from  iL  So 
of  Indian  com,  ike  pistils  being  quite  a  distance  be- 
low the  paniculate  racemes,  producbg  the  p(.Ur~ 
without  which  the  &nner  could  raise  no  corn.  ( 
through  the  field  and  dip  off  the  panicles  or  tassela 
before  they  blossom,  and  providing  there  is  no  other 
field  near  enough  to  furnish  pollen,  there  will 
be  neither  mixing  nor  corn.  Plant  a  field, 
aide  of  it  with  white  corn  and  tbe  other  with  jellow, 
and  when  you  harvest  and  huak,  you  will  find  white 
and  yellow  corn  growingon  tbe  same  cob.  Not  so 
of  tuoera,  nor  roots ;  becauae  the  pollen  falling  on 
the  stigma  ofa  Sower  does  not  effect  the  qualitv  of 
the  root  or  tuber  forming.  Tbe  mixing  takes  p&ce 
in  the  flowers  where  the  seeds  are  formed,  as  every 
hybridiser  knows  full  well.  Hence  the  idea  that 
roots  and  tubera  mix,  ia  without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation. As  com  can  only  be  miaed  by  the  poll< 
falling  on  the  stigma  and  thus  fertiliang  tbe  ovuli  . 
so  of  the  potato,  the  turnip,  and  other  tubers  and 

It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pistils  of  seedling 
fruita  are  impregnated  with  the  pollen  from  other 
trees  that  apple  seeds,  pear  seeds,  cherry,  plum 
and  peach  pita  do  not  produce  the  same  variety, 
uniTorraly,  as  the  parent  stock.  This  whole  sub- 
ject ia  one  of  great  interest.  It  is  by  mixing  pol- 
len that  hybrids  and  varieties  are  and  may  be  mul- 
tiplied irithout  any  known  limit.  L.  w. 

Rehakeb. — The  ideas  of  our  correspondent  we 
.hink  will  convey  a  wrong  impression,  even  if  i 
does  not  exist  in  his  own  mind.  TuraipSj  beets, 
earrota,  &c,  are  biennial ;  that  is,  the  roots  raised 
from  seed  sown  this  year,  must  be  set  out  next  year, 
in  order  to  produce  seed  again.  Now  if  seed  known 
to  be  pure  are  sown  this  season,  the  root  harvested 
will  evidently  be  of  the  same  variety,  and  pure 
sUo.  But  if  two  or  more  varieties  of  tbe  roots  of 
these  plants  are  set  out  side  by  side,  next  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  seed,  it  is  evident,  even  ftvm 
our  correxpondent's  argument,  that,  if  they 


9owcr  at  the  same  time,  the  seed  gatliered 
from  any  one  veriety  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  aame,  but  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  its 
neighbors.    The  result  must  be  the  same  aa  with 

□r  any  annual  plant,  only  the  time  taken  ta 

;  it  is  longer.  Some  dorea  or  more  varietiea 
of  tumipa  have  been  produced  within  a  very  tinr 

s,  and  from  thia  very  method  of  h^hridiBog. 


wnrcow-BLiHS  nzTUKXS. 

We  have  examined  with  connderafale  interest  a 
model  showing  the  improvements  in  window  blind 
fixtures  represented  in  the  above  engraving.    Tbe 

iprovement  possesses  many  advantages  over  tbe 
present  method  of  adjusting  blinds,  and  as  tbe  ex- 

Lse  is  only  about  ten  cents  more  to  each  window, 
think  the  plan  will  be  eitenaively  adopted.  The 
out  represents  one  blind  wide  open,  and  the  other 
close  shut.  The  blind  rests  upon  alideg  which 
move  along  an  iron  rod,  five>sixteentha  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  braces  which  connect  this 
rod  to  the  window-stool,  prevent  the  blind  from 
■liding  too  Sa  in  either  direction.  At  the  top  the 
blind  is  connected  with  another  rod,  one-tburth 
inch  in  diameter,  by  a  slide  which  is  also  a  apring, 
lufGcienlly  strong  to  hold  the  blind  in  place. — 
Among  the  advantages  which  this  method  of  iaa- 
tening  blinds  presents,  are  the  following :  there 
are  no  springs  to  get  out  of  order ;  the  weight  of 
the  blind  is  distriboted  equally  along  the  entire 
bottom  and  there  is  no  sagging ;  tbe  blind  can  be 
open  to  any  distance,  from  a  crack  an  inch  wide  to 
ita  entire  extent,  with  no  danger  of  slamming  hi 
the  wind ;  being  batesed  together  on  the  inside 
when  closed,  by  a  hasp,  they  cannot  be  opened 
&om  without)  DO  staples  need  be  driven  ioto  tile 
window- 1 toola,  looking  awkward,  and  frequently 
being  in  the  way. 

The  whole  arrangement,  aa  shown  in  the  model 
before  us,  is  very  neat,  though  tbe  cut  pven  an  ill- 
proportioned  appearance  of  the  parts.  Mr,  A.  O. 
Bachelder,  92  Howard  Street,  Lowell,  ia  the  hi- 
ventor  of  this  plan,  and  has  applied  fbr  a  patenL 
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THE  STATE  FABIL 

The  inembers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  met 
at  the  State  Farm,  at  Westboro',  on  Wednesday 
last,  to  make  their  summer  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  stock,  state  of  the  crops,  &c.  Hap- 
pening to  be  at  the  farm  on  the  same  day,  we  were 
kindly  inyite^i  and  accompanied  them  in  their  ex- 
aminations. We  found  some  eijgUy  acres  under 
cultivation,  some  of  the  crops  looking  remarkably 
welly  and  most  of  them  as  forward  as  could  be  ex- 
pected m  so  cold  and  backward  a  season.  The 
corn-fields,  some  thirty  acres  in  extent,  were  clean, 
the  com,  in  some  of  them,  averaging  a  foot  in  height, 
and  of  a  fine,  healthy  color.  The  oat  fields  ap- 
pear well,  but  the  crop  was  no  larger  where  guano 
was  plentifully  supplied  last  year,  in  addition  to  oth- 
er manuring,  than  the  rest  of  the  field  that  received 
no  guano.  Seven  acres  in  white  beans  surpassed 
any  other  crop  of  that  edible  we  have  seen  this  year. 
They  were  neatly  hoed,  even,  of  a  rich  lightish 
green,  and  promised  an  abundant  harvest.  As  ma- 
ny acres  in  carrots  had  come  up  well,  and  some  of 
them,  put  in  early,  had  got  a  good  start.  The  on- 
ion crop,  of  which  there  was  a  generous  breadth, 
was  free  from  the  maggot,  had  already  attained  a 
height  of  several  inches,  and  was  very  promising. 
Ruta  bagas,  French  turnips,  beets,  parsnipsi  and  a 
piece  set  with  the  osier  willow,  ^Ux  vtmtnaltt, 
were  all  appearing  well.  In  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  cabbage  plants  set  before,  three  thou- 
sand were  put  in  on  the  day  of  our  visit. 

The  grass  crops  of  the  farm  wiU  be  more  than 
an  average.  One  of  Danforth's  patent  grass-cut- 
ters, or  mowers,  was  put  into  a  field,  and  operated 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Board.  It  cot  the  grass 
'quite  evenly  and  well,  although  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  operated  was  uneven  and  stony.  The 
grass  was  also  vret,  there  having  been  a  slight,  driz- 
zling rain  through  the  morning. 

Mr.  Samuel  N.  White,  the  intelligent  superin- 
tendent of  the  fimn,  was  present,  and  able  to  give, 
in  minute  detail,  the  history  of  previous  proceed- 
ings, such  as  the  time  of  planting,  quantity  of  seed, 
kind  and  quantity  of  manure,  or  of  different  ma- 
nures, applied  to  the  same  land,  with  such  other  in- 
formation as  was  necessary  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  condition  and  promise  of  the  seyeral 
crops. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  wet  state  of  the 
season,  the  crops  now  certainly  give  the  prospect 
of  a  large  and  bountiful  return.  The  farm  has 
been  materially  improred  in  sereral  respects.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  rocks  that  required  excavation 
and  blasting,  have  been  removed  from  some  of  the 
best  lands,  and  they  now  present  a  clean,  clear,  and 
Inviting  aspect  Some  valuable  experiments  have 
been  made  in  trenching,  on  a  somewhat  extended 
scale,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  profit- 


able results.  New  roads  have  been  constructed, 
and  large  and  substantial  gates  erected  at  their  ter- 
mini, and  hung  upon  posts  that  will  never  be 
knocked  out  of  their  perpendicular  by  careless 
teamsters,  or  upheaved  by  frost.  Drainage  has  al- 
so received  attention,  and  a  large  amount  of  labor 
and  money  has  been  expended  in  bring^g  some  of 
the  lands  into  a  condition  to  receive  the  plow  and 
hoe  and  scythe ;  these  lands  are  near  the  build- 
mgs,  and  have  long  been  unsightiy  and  unprofita- 
ble portions  of  the  estate. 

In  the  commodious  and  well  kept  styes  we  found 
some  one  hundred  and  sixty  swine,  sleek,  and  fiit, 
and  contented.  Six  noble  oxen  were  quietly  chew- 
ing the  cud  in  the  yard,  and  we  believe  another 
pair  were  out  in  the  yoke.  A  two  year  old  Here- 
ford bull  of  great  beauty  stood  in  the  stall,  togeth- 
er with  an  Aldemey  calf,  and  one  of  another  breed. 
The  cows,  some  twenty-five  in  number,  we  did  not 
see,  they  being  at  a  distance  in  pasture. 

In  <me  of  the  gardens  were  large  beds  of  straw- 
berries, some  fine  pears  and  peach  trees  filled  with 
fruit  The  Board  has  certainly  effected  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  farm,  and  is  produc- 
ing some  results  that  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to 
the  farming  interest  of  the  State. 

We  were  gratified  vrith  our  visit,  and  beg  to  ex- 
press our  obligations  to  the  Board  for  their  kind- 
ness in  answering  our  numerous  questions,  and  for 
the  opportunity  of  viewing,  with  them,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farm. 

At  a  future  time,  we  may  be  glad  to  express  our 
views  of  the  nature  of  some  of  their  soils,  the  crops  we 
consider  best  adapted  to  them,  and  the  kind  of  ma- 
nures which  they  appear  to  us  to  require  in  order 
to  produce  the  most  profitable  returns. 


For  Ule  iVSne  Sngtand  Fanur. 

SIBE  OF  'ETHAH  ALLEN." 

Mb.  Editoe  : — In  your  paper  of  June  27th  there 
is  a  cut  of  a  horse,  with  these  words  underneath  it : 
«Flying  Morgan,  the  sire  of  Ethan  Allen." 

The  owners  of  «£than  Allen"  claim  that  he  was 
got  by  Vermont  **Black  Hawk,"  and  have  publicly 
ofiered  to  submit  their  claims  to  an  investigation 
baaed  on  fair  grounds — that  is^a  committee  snould 
be  appointed  to  report  on  the  case,  and  if  they  found 
that  "Flying  Morgan"  was  the  sire  of ''Ethan  Allen," 
the  owners  of  the  latter  horse  would  pay  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  investi- 
gation. But  if  they  found  tnat  Vermont  "Black 
Hawk"  was  the  sire  of  "Ethan  Allen,"  the  owner  or 
friends  of  "Flying  Morgan"  should  nay  that  sum. 
Please  publish  the  following  exU'act  from  Linsley's 
"Morgan  Horses,"  a  work  which  you  have  noticed 
in  terms  of  high  commendation. 

"It  has  been  reported  that  'Ethan  Allen'  was 
Stted  by  'Flying  Morgan.'  •  •  •  We  have  made 
careful  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  we  can  see  no  reasonable  grounds  to 
dpubt  his  having  been  sired  by  'Black  Hawk.' — 
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Mr.  Holcomb  had  bred  two  celebrated  animals — 
'Black  Hawk  Maid/  and  'Red  Legs' — from  the 
dam  of  'Ethan  Allen/  by  'Black  Hawk/  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  mare  was  coupled  with 
'Black  Hawk'  in  1848,  the  year  'Ethan  Allen' 
was  begotten.  'Flying  Morgan'  was  not  kept  for 
stock  that  year,  but  for  a  driving  horse,  and  we  be- 
lieve was  kept  by  chance  one  night  at  Ticonderoga. 
We  believe  that  this,  with  the  resemblance  in  color 
and  shape  of  the  head,  fiimishes  the  chief  ground 
for  the  report."— P.  278. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  grounds  for  the  supposition  that  "Flying  Mor- 
gan''was  kept  one  nignt  at  Ticonderoga,  both  Mr. 
Holcomb  and  Mr.  Roe  (the  owners  of  "Ethan  Al- 
len") aver  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  "Flying 
Morean"  havine  that  year  been  at  a  nearer  point  to 
the  aam  of  "Ethan  Allen"  than  ihirty-fovr  mUea. 

Ticonderoga. 

Remarks. — At  the  request  of  the  owner  of 
"Flying  Morgan,"  we  published  the  cut  of  that 
horse,  not  knowing  that  his  statement  of  the  pedi- 
gree of '*£than  Allen"  was  so  strongly  contradicted. 
We  publish  the  above  letter,  with  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  both  sides,  but  as  the  matter  is  one  which 
interests  the  owners  of  the  respective  animals  more 
than  the  public,  we  do  not  wish  to  open  our  col- 
umns to  any  controversy  between  the  parties.  We 
hope,  however,  that  an  investigation  will  be  had, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  notice  the  result  of  it. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

8VGGESTI0H8,  THOUGHIB  AHS 
aVSBIBS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — At  this  hurrying  time  of  year, 
when  planting  is  trodden  on  the  heels  by  sowing, 
when  hoeing  presses  upon  planting,  and  having, 
(that  pleasantest  of  work  for  the  farmer  ana  his 
bo^,)  treads  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the  whole, 
articl^  for  the  Farmer  should  be  short  and  pithy, 
containing  much  in  UUU*  The  spirit  moves  me  to 
write  to  you,  but  as  brevity  is  not  my  foible,  when 
r  get  pen  and  ink  before  me,  I  fear  I  shall  not 
live  up  to  my  rule,  and  compress  as  much  as  I  wish 
to  do. 

Did  the  country  ever  look  more  beautifbl  in  the 
leafy  month  of  June  than  in  this  present  ?  It  seems 
to  me,  as  I  grow  older,  that  I  more  and  more  enjoy 
the  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  of  a  rural  home. 
Tlie  song  of  the  birds,  (I  never  allow  one  to  be 
shot  or  disturbed  on  my  place,^  the  gentle  rustle 
of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops  with  their  thousand 
waving  green  arms,  the  glorious  sunU^ht,  God's 
best  gift  to  man,  next  to  a  quiet  conscience,  the 
myriad  flowers,  sprinkled  so  lavishly  all  through 
our  grassy  fields,  all  send  a  thrill  of  delight  to  my 
inmost  heart  every  time  I  look  or  listen.  But  1 
eat  down  meaning  to  be  more  practical,  and  have, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  let  my  thoughts  run  away 
with  my  pen. 

BLOOD  MANURE. 

I  have  a  piece  of  corn  on  which  I  am  this  year 
making  trial  of  the  different  kinds  of  concentrated 
manure — guano,  superphosphate,  blood  manure — 
and  noting  the  results,  which  I  will  give  you  next 


fall }  but  I  wish  in  the  meantime  to  say  to  Friend 
Nourse  or  Mr.  Ha^es,who  has  waded  knee-deep  in 
blood  all  the  spring  for  our  advanti^e,  that  I 
believe  it  would  much  increase  the  sale  of  the 
manure,  if  he  used  some  more  powerful  deodori* 
zer,  to  absorb  the  offensive  odor  which  rendera 
its  use  so  uncomfortable.  If  he  perseveres  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  manure,  as  no  doubt  he  will 
do,  from  his  well-known  perseverance  of  character, 
he  will  realize  much  money  by  the  basiness,  but 
pray  tell  him  to  leave  the  $ceiU  at  the  aUoghter- 
yaros. 

"IT  COSTS  TOO  ICUGH." 

I  was  reading  an  article  in  one  of  your  late  p»- 
pers,  ^June  27,)  under  this  heading,  that  I  endorse 
entir  Jy,  and  which  it  would  be  well  for  many  of 
our  husbands  and  fathers  to  read  and  ponder  over 
seriously.  Woman  is  not  a  beast  of  burden,  al- 
though some  of  the  genua  homo  seem  to  consider 
her  in  that  light,  but  a  help-meet  for  man ;  the  best 
assistant  and  counsellor  he  can  have,  a  friend  ready 
to  do  and  suffer  for  her  husband  and  children, 
cheerfully,  laboriously  and  gladly,  and  should  be 
treated,  in  the  affections  and  neartpfeelings  at  least, 
as  the  equal  of  man.  I  go  farther.  I  say  that  the 
law  made  by  man  restrains  her  from  many  rights 
that  should  oe  allowed  her  as  his  equal ;  but  this 
is  too  warm  weather  to  enter  into  that  discussion ; 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  my  views  on  the 
subject  next  fkll,  and  a  fair  discussion  of  the  matter 
may  lead  to  good.  Agitation  in  water,  or  anything 
else,  is  good. 

HAY  CAPS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  procure  or  prepare  them,  by 
those  who  consider  them  of  advantage.  Thousands 
of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  last  year  to  our 
farmers,  had  they  thought  and  acted  in  this  matter 
in  season. 

SULPHUR  IN  TBBE& 

Have  you  any  reliable  information  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  sulphur,  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  tap  wood 
of  a  fruit  tree,  as  a  preventive  to  the  ravages  of 
the  canker  worms,  caterpillars,  and  the  like  pests  ? 
I  have  seen  an  article  to  that  effect  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  for  the  last  six  or  twelve 
years,  and  it  seems  to  me  plaunble,  if  enough 
could  be  infused  into  the  foliage,  that  it  might 
^nder  it  unwholesome  and  unpleasant  to  their 
taste,  but  I  have  never  tried  it,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  If  it  is  a  fkct,  it 
would  not  only  prevent  the  ravages  of  insects  on 
our  trees,  but  be  a  good  manuriaioperation  at  the 
same  time.  L.  H.  HiU)BEnz. 

Jtdy,  1857. 

• 

Hog  Cholera. — ^This  mysterious  and  fetal  dis- 
ease yet  prevfuls  at  some  of  the  distilleries  along 
the  Ohio  river  and  at  other  places.  It  is  still  •des- 
tructive amongtne  farmers  in  the  interior.  A  cor- 
respondent in  Kentucky  informs  us  that  he  haaioet 
over  a  hundred ;  anotiier  has  loet  over  half  hit  herd, 
and  another  nearly  all  of  his. 

When  this  scourge  will  fiass  awav  no  one  can 

{)redict;  whether  it  will  contmue  until  there  is  no 
onger  any  material  to  act  upon,  or  whether  it  will 
have  its  period  and  pass  off  like  epidemics  in  the 
human  mmily,  remams  to  be  seen.  We  r^;ret 
that  its  presence  has  not  led  to  more  full  and 
thorough  investigations  into  its  cause  and  charao- 
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ter.    It  18  81^  that  remedies  have  proved  effectu- 
aL    We  give  below  the  foUowioff : 
Cure  for  hoff  cholera,  by  a  resiaent  in  Ohio :  Two 

aoarts  flaxseed  boiled  in  ten  gallons  of  water  till 
tie  seed  is  thoroughlv  cooked ;  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
then  give  it  to  the  hogs  as  fast  as  they  can  drink 
it — ^tnm  it  down  if  they  refuse  to  drink.  Repeat 
the  dose  for  a  week  or  so,  and  it  will  effect  a  cure. 
Pulferised  charcoal  and  salphor  mixed  in  milk  has 
also  proved  beneficiaL 


CLOVBB  HAT. 

In  another  column  we  have  given  an  article  from 
the  OhM  CMioalori  upon  the  subject  of  clover 
hay.  It  appears  by  that  article  that  the  idea  is 
prevalent  that  clover  hay  is  unwholesome  for  oat- 
tie,  and  that  it  frequently  causes  them  to  sicken 
and  die. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  great  error,  and  that  if 
clover  hay  ever  injures  our  neat  stock,  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  condition  in  which  it  is 
pat  into  the  banii  and  not  in  consequence  of  any 
inherent  qualities  of  the  plant. 

The  object  in  making  good  hay,  says  Low,  is  to 
prepare  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  as  little 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  as  little  waste  of  the 
natural  juices,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  When 
we  are  enabled  to  do  this  the  hay  will  be  sweet, 
fiagrant,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  We  still  do  much 
of  our  fiirm  work  under  the  English  notions  which 
came  here  with  our  ancestors,  without  taking  into 
account  the  great  difference  in  the  climate  of  the 
two  countries.  There,  they  employ  four  days  in 
coring  the  herd's  grass,  which  is  often  admirably 
done  vnder  our  July  suns  in  a  single  day !  Many 
fiormers  do  not  conrider  the  effect  of  these  cloud- 
less suns,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  dry 
their  hay  until  its  juices  are  evaporated,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  its  value  lost  One  cloudless  July 
day,  with  a  slight  breese,  is  sufficient  to  cure  hay 
cut  in  the  morning  or  the  previous  evening,  where 
there  is  not  more  than  thirty  hundred  to  the  acre. 
In  such  a  case  the  swaths  should  be  evenly  spread, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  stir  it  quite  often,  and 
lay  it  up  as  lightly  as  possible  from  the  ground. 

A  general  rule  should  be  enforced  that  no  hay 
be  left  in  swath  or  winrow  over  night,  unless  it  be 
that  cut  just  before  or  after  smidown.  There  are 
two  advantages  in  its  being  codded :  it  prevents  the 
injurious  effects  of  dew  or  rain,  while  the  slight 
heating  process  which  is  going  on  causes  an  exha- 
lation which  is  retained  in  the  cock,  and  gives  the 
hay  a  most  iragrant  odor.  In  gwid  tpsoifter,  two 
days,  at  most,  are  sufficient  to  secure  hay,  even 
when  heavy  crops  are  cut.  The  cocks  should  not 
be  opened  on  the  second  day  until  the  dew  has  gone, 
and  then  only  opened  in  thick  masses.  After  lying 
in  thtt  manner  until  noon,  they  are  ready  to  be 
carted  to  the  bam. 

Clover  requires  a  very  different  process.  It  should 


be  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  day,  in  the  swath ; 
then  they  should  be  carefully  turned  upside  down 
with  a  fork,  and  left  over  night.  After  dinner  on 
the  following  day,  the  swaths  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  fork  and  laid  in  a  cock — ^not  rolled  or 
pushed  up— and  then  these  cocks  may  remain  two 
nights.  After  that,  on  a  dear  morning,  they  may 
be  turned  over  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  for  a  few 
hours,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  go  in,  with  their 
leaves  all  on,  and  as  sweet  and  fragrant  as  a  nose- 
gay. A  load  of  brush  is  worth  about  as  much  for 
cattle  as  a  load  of  clover^  cured  as  it  is  often  done. 
Allen,  m  his  '"Farm  Book,"  says  then  is  a  loss  of 
nutritive  matter  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  curing 
hay,  which  is  obvious  to  every  careful  feeder.  This 
is  conspicuously  evident,  in  the  diminished  quantity 
of  milk  yielded  by  cows,  when  taken  from  the  pa»> 
turt)  and  put  upon  the  hay  made  from  grass  simi- 
lar to  that  before  consumed.  There  is  undoubted- 
ly a  combination  of  causes  to  which  this  may  be 
imputed,  but  the  bad  condition  of  the  hay  is  often 
a  prominent  one. 

SALTINQ  HAT. 

This  is  now,  we  believe,  extensively  practised,  and 
judiciously  done,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  welL 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pkcmg  salt  before 
cattle,  know  that  during  the  winter  season  they  will 
take  but  little.  A  cow  conspming  a  ton  of  hay  in 
the  cold  months,  we  are  confident  would  not  vol- 
untarily consume  two  quarts  of  salt — and  yet  many 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  tigM  quarts  to 
a  ton !  This  is  probably  the  source  of  many  of  the 
recent  diseases  among  cattle.  It  leads,'  also,  to  the 
slovenly  practice  of  getting  in  the  hay  in  a  damp 
or  partially  cured  state,  under  the  idea  that  the 
salt  will  preserve  all  its  virtues. 


DimrBRS  AT  AOBICVLTUBAL  FAIRS. 

I  perceive  it  is  said  that  the  trustees  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  have  informally  determined 
to  have  no  dinner  together  on  the  day  of  their  ex- 
hibidon.  What  can  oe  the  meaning  of  this  deter- 
mination P  The  exhibition  dinner,  where  iqieeches 
are  made,  songs  are  sung,  and  all  have  a  good  time, 
I  had  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
features  of  the  occasion.  Who  would  have  expect- 
ed this  deviation  from  what  has  become  almost  uni- 
versal usage,  to  be  started  by  this  long  es- 
tablished and  well  reputed  society?  Especially 
when  their  exhibition  is  to  be  in  the  heart  of  a 
beautiful  and  enterprising  dty,  Newburyport,  which 
is  never  backward  in  domg  the  proper  thmff,  in  a 
proper  manner.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  de- 
termination, I  should  Uke  to  know.  Many  of  these 
trustees  I  have  long  known ;  and  they  are  among 
the  last  men  to  repudiate  a  good  dinner.  I  hope  to 
hear  the  reason,  if  there  is  any  good  reason  for  it. 
I  had  contemplated  being  present  at  the  exhibition, 
but  am  not  quite  satisfiea  to  go  and  return,  fifty 
miles  or  more,  upon  an  empty  stomach. 
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TEE  8EVE9  BATS'  CALENDAR. 

Sundof—^nreh  doon  enter  in, 
Best  from  toil|  repent  of  lin ; 
StriTe  a  heavenly  rest  to  win. 

Ifofujoy— to  7oar  calling  go ; 

Serve  the  Lord,  loye  friend  and  foe ; 

To  the  tempter,  anewer,  No ! 

TSieidof—do  what  good  you  can ; 
Live  in  peace  frith  CTeiy  man, 
Bemember,  life  it  but  a  span. 

^edmsdof'^^Yt  away  and  earn, 
Teaoh  some  truth,  some  good  thing  learn. 
Joyftil,  good  for  ill  return. 

7^r«day— build  your  house  upon 
Christ,  the  mighty  Corner-Stone  ', 
Whom  God  helps,  his  work  is  done. 

Fridap—tm  the  truth  be  strong, 
Own  your  fault  if  in  the  wrong ; 
Put  a  bridle  on  your  tongue. 

Saturde^^ihtaxk  God  and  sing  j 
Tribute  to  Heaven's  treasure  bring, 
Be  prepared  for  Terror's  King. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer » 

BEE  CULTURE. 

Mb.  Edftor  : — ^With  the  old-fashioned  box  hive, 
I  do  not  believe  it  posaible  to  be  successful  in  bee 
culture.  Out  of  ei  large  number  who  hare  made 
the  attempt  with  these  hires,  very  few  have  contin- 
ued beyond  five  years  with  any  number  of  stocks. 
Those  who  adopt  and  carry  out  the  old  ^'brimstone" 
system,  may  preserve  a  few  hives  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  I  nave  no  doubt  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Your  bees  must  be  kept  in  such  a  hive  as  to  give 
their  owner  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  comb,  and  detect  trouble  at  its  com- 
mencement. In  the  old  box  hive  this  cannot  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  healthy  and  sound  comb, 
.  when  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  made,  provided  you 
know  where  the  difficulty  is  situated,  which  is  usu> 
ally  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  comb,  or  top  of  the 
hive  inside.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  diseased 
hives  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine, 
in  all,  without  exception,  the  moth  commenced  his 
ravages  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  comb,  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  generally  the  case.  Now  with 
any  kind  of  hive  with  a  glass  window  in  the  back, 
when  trouble  is  going  on  it  can  easily  be  seen,  its 
location  known,  and  the  proper  corrective  resorted 
to. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  moth-proof  bee  hive,  for  it  must  be  evi< 
dent  to  any  person  of  common  sense,  that  the  moth 
can  enter  the  hive  where  a  bee  can,  and  thus  they 
most  frequently  do  enter;  when  they  do  not,  it 
forms  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  I  have  be- 
fore observed  Uiat  whatever  may  be  the  particular 
form  of  ^e  hive  selected,  it  should  be  made  of  the 
best  material  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  This 
implies  that  there  should  be  no  shakes,  cracks,  or 
imperfections  about  it,  to  give  moths  or  any  kind 
of  vermin  a  chance  to  lay  their  eggs,  or  to  find  a 
lodgement.  If  they  get  in  at  all,  they  should  be 
obhged  to  travel  the  usual  way,  and  if  the  bee-keep- 
er looks  after  his  swarm,  and  gives  them  the  care 
which  they  ought  to  receive,  and  which  they  must 
receive  to  be  successful,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  be 


greatly  annoyed  by  them.  The  great  trouble  is, 
the  moth  enters  the  hive  after  sundown  usually^ 
when  the  bees  are  all  in  and  at  rest,  or  busily  en- 
gaged in  disposing  of  the  store  collected  durioff^ 
the  day.  But  if  the  swarm  is  large,  healthy  and 
thriving,  the  moth  stands  a  poor  chance  even  afl^er 
getting  into  the  hive.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  bees 
attack  a  moth  at  a  time,  and  *<shake  his  liver  out 
of  him  in  less  than  no  time."  When  however, 
these  rascals  once  get  a  good  foot'hold,  it  requires 
an  extraordinary  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Generally  the  bees  come  out  at 
the  ''little  end  of  the  horn,"  and  the  stock  is  lost 
*  No  Cfltreful  bee-keeper  will  allow  things  to  go  on 
to  this  extreme.  The  bottom  of  the  hive  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  removed,  for  purpo- 
ses of  examination,  cleaning,  &e.  This  latter,  if 
done  occasionally,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  the  spring,  will  save  the  bees  a 
large  share  of  laborious  effort,  and  help  them  along 
wonderfully.  When  I  purchased  my  first  stock,  a 
secret  came  with  it,  which  was  warranted  to  keen 
moths  out  of  the  hive,  and  to  drive  them  out  if  aK 
ready  in.  The  gentleman  stated  he  gave  five  dol- 
lars for  the  information.  I  used  it  during  the  .past 
summer,  and  believe  there  is  virtue  in  it  For  the 
ffood  of  those  bee-keepers  who  take  the  Akp  JSi^ 
ia'ttd  Farmer^  I  will  nere  give  them  the  informa- 
tion ''gratis."  As  soon  as  your  bees  begin  to  come 
out  freely,  and  the  weather  grows  warm,  insert  thm 
slices  of  common  chewing  tobacco  at  the  en- 
trance, and  let  it  remain  on  the  bottom  board.  Re- 
new this  every  few  weeks  during  the  warm  weath- 
er. While  I  think  it  accomplbhes  good,  in  prevent- 
ing the  moth  attacking  the  comb  or  bees,  1  am  by 
no  means  satisfied  about  its  being  a  "patent  moth 
preventing  remedy."  Norfolk. 

Mar€h,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Ft 


LABOR  OF  BOYS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  pleased  to  see  the  acute 
witicisms  of  your  correspondent  "Experience^"  from 
Hamilton,  (we  all  know  Uiere  are  those  of  great 
experience  fXere,)  on  my  hasty  remark,  that  ''boys 
should  be  allowed  from  37  to  45  cents  per  day," 
for  their  services,  when  employed  upon  the  farm, 
boarding  themselves.  This  would  leave  only  from 
15  to  25  cents  per  day  for  labor  exclusive  of  ooard. 
I  respectfully  say,  if  boys  have  been  properly 
trained  until  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  this  would 
be  but  a  moderate  compensation,  only  about  one- 
quarter  part  what  is  cltumed  and  paid  for  the  aer- 
vices  of  laboring  men.  No  principle  of  morals,  or 
of  political  economy  is  better  established,  than  tJiat 
"the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  that  *'the 
hire  should  be  proportionate  to  the  labor."  Will 
any  one  pretend,  that  one  dollar  per  day  is  an  ex* 
travangant  allowance  for  an  efficient  laboring  man  ? 
Will  not  a  healthy,  well-instructed  boy  of  Jlfken 
yearst  earn  one-quarter  part  as  much  as  a  man  ? 
If  he  should  fail  to  do  this,  the  fault  must  be,  not 
so  much  in  the  boy,  as  in  those  who  guide  him. 
The  remark  was  made  originally  in  reference  to 
the  labors  of  the  boys  at  the  State  Reform  SohooU 
I  have  not  the  papers  at  hand,  to  note  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  was  made,  nor  the  gignaiurt  under 
which  it  was  sent  abroad.  \ 

June  20,  1857. 
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LBTTEB  FBOH  MB.  FBBHCH. 

Ltmdotif  England^  June,  1857. 
Mt  Friend  Bbown: — To  do  up  the  thing 
properly  in  this  matter  of  traTellmg  in  foreign 
landi,  there  ought  to  be  at  least,  ttoo  o/*  tif ,  a  sort 
of  duplicate,  one  to  see  and  one  to  record ;  or  rather 
some  photographic  process  by  ifhich  one  could 
liave,  when  he  gets  home  at  night,  a  picture  copied, 
from  the  retina  of  the  impretoions  made  there  dur- 
ing the  day.  What  were  Hector  or  Achilles,  or 
Troy  itself,  had  there  been  no  Homer ;  and  what 
does  it  avail  for  one  man  to  see  the  world,  if  he 
.  cannot  make  others  see  it  too  ?  Wandering  alone 
here  in  England,  relying  mainly  on  a  friendly  vote 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  for  my 
passport,  and  meeting  kindness  and  hospitality 
ererywhere,  I  should  be  glad  if  our  readers  could 
go  with  me  daily  and  enjoy  my  views'of  Old  Eng^ 
land*  But  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  writing 
man  must  labor  as  constantly  as  the  seeing  man, 
for  there  is  no  hour  here,  whether  in  the  streets, 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  old  churches, 
the  Towor  of  London,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the 
Parks,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  exhibitions  of  pic- 
tures and  other  works  of  art,  that  does  not  furnish 
matter  of  interest  to  eyery  observing  American. 

The  differences  in  the  first  objects  that  meet 
your  view  in  the  streets,  interest  you  at  once,  but 
are  forgotten  unless  noted  at  the  time.  There  goes 
a  carriage,  a  cross  between  an  old-fashioned  chaise 
and  a  Boston  cab,  a  two-wheeled  machine,  to  carry 
two  persons,  the  driver  perched  up  on  a  seat  be- 
hind, with  the  longest  kind  of  a  whip  and  reins, 
driving  like  destruction  in  and  out  of  all  the  bye- 
ways,  to  avoid  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  get 
his  passengers  to  their  destination  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  He  is  paid  by  the  distance,  and  not 
by  the  time  he  spends,  and  hastens  on,  or  as  he 
calls  it,  drives  across,  and  guns  time  though  he 
doubles  the  distance.  The  horse  has  no  check- 
rein  or  martingale,  and  carries  his  nose  accordingly, 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  from  his  tail  as  possible.  The 
wheels  are  about  as  heavy  as  those  of  a  horse-cart, 
and  the  weight  always  seems  to  be  behind  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  so  that  one  expects  to  see  the  horse 
lifted  from  his  feet  at  the  next  moment  This  ve- 
hicle is  a  Hansom,  not  for  its  beauty  so  called,  but 
because  some  Mr.  Hansom  has  a  patent  on  it,  and 
hit  name  is  in  large  letters  on  the  side  of  each  car- 
riage. Then  comes  a  pony  carriage,  with  two  gen- 
teel-looking ladies  driving  a  pony  about  one-half  or 
one-third  the  size  of  a  common  horse,  through  the 
crowded  streets,  among  drays  and  omnibuses— as 
quietly  threading  their  way  as  if  no  one  else  were 
in  the  street,  miraculously  escaping  destruction, 
which  seems  always  impending.  Pony  phaetons 
vrith  two  ponies,  ponies  ridden  by  boys,  ponies  in 


carts,  are  constantly  seen.  Then  again,  the  donkeys 
are  an  institution  of  old  England,  little,  patient, 
abused  creatures,  not  much  taller  than  a  French 
merino,  sheep,  carrying  big  panniers  or  cans  of 
milk  balanced  across  their  backs,  often  driven  by 
little  brutes  of  boys  who  seem  to  delight  in  beating 
them.  I  always  pity  a  donkey,  wherever  I  see  him, 
— he  is  so  little,  and  his  ears  are  so  very  long,  and 
his  tail  U  so  like  a  cow's,  that  he  is  quite  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  horse,  without  being  anything 
else  in  particular.  Some  one  said  he  always  des- 
pised clams  because  they  seemed  such  miserable 
attempts  to  be  oysters,  and  the  donkeys  always 
strike  me  as  perfect  failures  in  an  attempt  to  be 
horses.  But  they  are  very  useful,  never  die  that  I 
can  hear  of— Didiens  says  nobody  ever  saw  a  dead 
donkey — and  they  need  nothing  to  eat  that  is  fit  to 
eat.  I  am  told  the  poor  laborer  who  goes  three  or 
four  miles  to  his  daily  labor  in  the  country  here, 
often  rides  a  donkey  to  and  from  his  work,  and  pro- 
bably here  the  poor  little  animal,  devoted  to  hard 
work  and  hard  fare,  may  find  some  sympathy. 

Horse  railways  have  not  yet  found  their  way  in- 
to London.  An  American  can  hardly  conceive  of 
the  conservatism  of  England.  The  idea  of  such  an 
experiment  as  street  railways  strikes  consternation 
into  the  hearts  of  everybody.  They  would  as  soon 
think  of  paying  the  national  debt,  or  establishing 
common  schools,  or  abolishing  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, and  allow  all  the  children  to  inherit  equal- 
ly, or  any  other  outrageous  and  unreasonable  thing. 

I  met  a  New-Yorker  a  day  or  two  since,  and 
asked  him  why  street  railways  had  not  been  tried 
here.  <'Wait,"  said  he,  *'two  hundred  years,  and 
they  will  just  begin  to  learn  that  such  an  improve- 
ment is  possible." 

But  justice  compels  me  to  say,  or  rather,  I  am 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  for  I  feel  very 
amiable  towards  the  mother  country,  that  in  many 
respects,  England  is  at  this  moment  worthy  of  our 
imitation,  for  her  progress  even.  In  some  points 
relative  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  her 
courts,  she  has  made  manifest  advances,  while  we 
in  New  England  have  stood  qmetly  still,  awe-strick- 
en and  uncovered  in  our  veneration  for  old  legal 
fictions  and  forms,  which  are  really  entitled  to  no 
more  respect  or  reverence,  than  are  the  old  horse- 
hair gray  wigs,  which  in  this  country  every  judge 
and  every  barrister  is  compelled  to  wear  in  the 
Courts. 

Of  these  matters,  I  may  have  something  to  say 
at  some  proper  dme  and  place,  when  further  obser^ 
vation  shall  have  assisted  my  knowledge.  In  Ag-, 
riculture,  too,  we  have  much  to  learn  of  England. 
I  have  been  cautious  to  form  no  hasty  conclusions 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  am  convinced  that  capital 
and  skill  are  employed  here  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  in  a  manner  of  which  most  of  us  have  no  ade- 
quate conception. 
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A  farmer  in  New  England  who  gains  a  hundred 
dollars,  huys  a  share  in  a  railroad  or  bank,  and 
probably  loses  his  money  in  the  end,  when  the  very 
thing  he  most  lacks  is  capital  invested  in  his  busi- 
ness ;  capital  invested  in  permanent  improvements 
on  his  lands,  that  shall  render  their  annual  product 
greater.  How  much  capital  it  is  expedient  to  in- 
vest per  acre  in  putting  the  land  into  good  condi- 
tion, it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  good  crop,  raised  with  great  care  and  high 
manuring,  pays  best.  The  lands  near  London  rent 
at  from/of  <y  to  seventy-Jlve  dollars  a  year  per  acre. 
They  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  market  gardens. 
They  are  manned  from  the  city,  and  have  a  high 
market  close  at  hand.  Farms  are  leased  at  from 
three  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  annually,  all  over 
England.  Nearly  all  the  most  valuable  lands  are 
underdrained  with  tiles.  The  best  estimates  of  the 
land  draining  companies  give  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  dollars  per  acre,  as  an  average  cost  of 
draining  land.  Large  companies  are  in  operation, 
which  make  these  improvements  by  draining,  and 
take  security  for  their  payment  on  the  increased 
value  of  the  land.  The  estimates  are  made  on  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  during  which  time  it  is  expect* 
ed  that  the  tiles,  properly  laid,  will  remain  as  good 
as  new,  and  the  tenant,  whether  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  for  life,  or  otherwise,  pays  the  company  an  an- 
nuity, which,  in  fifty  years,  will  pay  the  first  cost 
and  the  interest,  usually  computed  at  four  and  a 
half  per  cent  I  am  obtaining  all  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  other  means  of  information,  and  at 
some  future  day,  will  explain  more  clearly  the  work- 
ing of  the  system.  Two  facts  seem  to  be  universal- 
ly conceded  ;  first,  that  most  of  the  land  in  Eng- 
land is  greatly  benefited  by  underdraining;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  land  once  properly  drained,  is  drained 
for  a  half  century  at  least.  I  have  recently  visited 
the  fiirm  of  Mr.  Mechi,  (pronounced  Mecky)  some 
forty  miles  from  London,  of  which  almost  every- 
body has  heard  or  read.  It  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  acres  of  land,  originally  nearly  bar- 
ren, but  now,  by  thorough  draining  and  high  culti- 
vation, as  productive,  perhaps,  as  any  in  England. 
Mr.  Mechi  states  his  average  crops  for  several  years 
to  have  been  40  bushels  of  wheat,  56  bushels  of 
barley  and  88  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  my  own  examination,  that  his 
crops  this  year  will  come  up  to  those  quantities. 
He  has  54  acres  of  wheat  now  growing,  which  wiU 
exceed,  I  think,  the  average  of  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  main  features  of  his  system  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  170 
acres  is  underdrained  with  tiles,  generally  laid  four 
feet  deep ;  none,  I  think,  less  than  three,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  farm  has  been  subsoiled.  He  has,  as 
a  particular  and  somewhat  peculiar  idea,  a  large 
brick  underground  cistern,  29  feet  deep  and  28  in 
diameter,  holding  eighty  thousand  gallons,  into 


which  all  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  is  driven 
with  large  quantities  of  water.  He  has,  then,  a 
small  steam  engme  of  six  horse  power,  which,  after 
pumping  the  water  into  the  dstem,  pumps  it  out, 
and  throws  it,  with  the  manure  dissolved  in  it,  over 
the  whole  farm. 

To  distribute  this  liquid  manure,  iron  pipes  are 
laid  under  ground  into  every  field  of  the  whole  farm, 
terminating  in  the  centre  of  the  fields  above  ground, 
and  upon  these  iron  pipes,  gutta  percha  hose  are 
screwed ;  the  engine  is  set  at  work,  and  the  fields 
are  watered  as  occasion  requires.  Neither,  the 
wheat,  barley  or  oat  crop  is  watered  in  this  way, 
but  the  showering  is  confined  to  the  grass,  beans, 
vetches,  turnips  and  other  green  crops. 

Three  large  crops  of  grass  are  produced  in  a  sea- 
son, in  this  way,  and  immense  crops  of  other  kinds. 
Mr.  Mechi  estimates  that  he  expends  annaally  on 
his  farm,  abQut  (38,50  an  acre,  as  the  cost  of  culti- 
vatmg,  including  rent,  taxes  and  all  other  charges, 
and  he  maintains  that  as  a  mere  investment  of  cap- 
ital and  labor,  it  is  a  profitable  operation.  Hu 
land  cerUdnly  was  poorer  than  most  land  in  New 
England.  Probably  few  more  barren  tracts  ooold 
anywhere  be  found,  and  now  there  are  few  more 
fruitful  fields,  even  in  fruitful  England.  He  keeps 
sheep,  from  one  to  two  hundred,  and  feeds  his  crops 
of  Italian  Ray  grass,  of  vetches,  and  of  turnips,  to 
them  in  the  fields.  The  sheep  are  enclosed  in  hur- 
dles, and  kept  on  an  acre  or  less  at  a  time,  and 
there  fed,  until  they  have  sufficiently  manured  the 
enclosure,  and  are  then  moved  to  another  piece, 
and  so  on,  till  large  fields  are  fertilized.  This 
mode  of  keeping  is  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of 
English  husbandry.  I  shaU  be  able  to  give  the  system 
in  detail,  in  the  course  of  the  season.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  profit  by  this  example  of  English  hf 
mers,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  with  certain- 
ty, till  I  have  visited  the  best  sheep-growing  coun- 
ties. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  the  example  of 
Mr.  Mechi  is  by  no  means  one  that  our  common  fiir^ 
mers  could  imitate.  They  have  not  the  capital,  nor 
perhaps  would  they  best  employ  it  thus,  if  they  had 
it.  Yet  his  efforts  are  worthy  of  great  praise,  as 
giving  us  new  ideas,  which  may  be,  in  various  ways, 
turned  to  good  account  H.  F.  P. 


Pbeserviko  Plants.— -Thomas  R.  Marshall  has 
stated  to  the  Botanic  Society  of  Edinburgh  a  meth- 
od adopted  by  him  suooessfuUy  in  drying  plants  so 
as  to  preserve  the  natural  form  and  color.  The  plant 
to  be  preserved  must  be  put  in  a  box  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preserve  the  natural  disposition  of  all  the 
parts.  Perfectly  dry,  fine  sawdust  of  box  or  other 
hard  wood,  is  then  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  plant  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  shift  the  position  of  the  leaves. 
The  plants  are  to  be  left  thus  arranged  till  drv.  A 
fortnight  is  sufficiently  long  in  a  summer  of  the  or- 
dinary temperature.  Succulent  plants  require  a 
longer  time. 
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Above  me  give  t  flue  represeDtation  of  one  of 
Hie  moit  popolar  peftrs  in  thii  licbity.  Being  ■ 
nallve  of  Dorcheiter,  and  bearing  the  name  of  a 
BoiUn  gentleman  nho  introduced  it  to  public  no- 
tice, ve  take  a  sort  of  family  piide  in  its  reputa- 
tion, and  are  glad  to  preient  it  ae  one  of  the  best 
□atiTe  Tarietiei,  and  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 
Th«  name  baa  a  home-like,  pleasant  sound,  like 
that  of  the  Baitlett  s  but  it  does  not,  like  the  latter, 
T^oice  in  theposaenbn  of  a  French  oiuM,  depend- 
ing for  its  diatinotion  alone  on  the  natiTs  Kew  Eng- 
land name  it  heart.  For  tventy-five  years  the 
Andrews  has  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimadon  of 
fruit-growera,  and  the  multitude  of  more  recent 
varie^ci  does  not  rob  it  of  its  deserved  dislinelioiL 
Hie  authorities  vary  aomewhat  as  to  the  form  of 
the  fruit  and  the  growth  of  the  tree.  We  copy 
Cole's,  which  seems  to  be  as  acourate  u  any :  "The 
Andrews  is  large ;  pf  liform  ;  f ellowish-green,  doll 
red  cheek,  few  dots  i  stem  an  inch  long,  set 
crumpled  end,  calyx  open,  in  a  deep  basin)  flesh 


greenish-white,  melting,  very  Jucy,  with  an  excel- 
lent spicy,  vinous  flavor.  10  Sept.  to  IS  Oct. — 
Tree  hardy,  a  good  grower  and  great  bearer.  It 
requires  high  culture  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfeo- 
and  then  it  is  almost  first-rate,  but  variable. 
Ripens  pretty  well  on  the  tree." 

Our  engratiog  was  made  from  a  specimen  of  the 
fruit  grown  last  year  by  Mr.  Hevst  Vahdine,  of 
Cambridgejiort,  of  whoee  nurseries  we  have  fre- 
'quently  spoken  before,  in  terms  of  commendation. 


DiBElSB  AXD  De&th  ahonq  Calves.— Almost 
every  spring  or  summer  we  hear  of  deaths  among 
calves.  The  sight  of  calves  that  look  puny,  un- 
thrifty, or  aick^,  ia  one  which  not  uufrequently 
puns  the  eyes  and  sympathies  of  those  who  have 
occasion  to  travel  m  the  rural  districts.  Whence 
oome  thet«  losses  and  these  punfiil  nghts  t  More 
frequently,  we  think,  from  stmgy,  staiyinBi,  and  un- 
natural modes  of  feeding,  than  &om  any  other  cause. 
To  enable  the  owners  to  make  a  few  extra  pounds 
of  butter,  the  poor  calves  are  deprived  of  the  food 
which  Nature  lias  provided  fbr  themi  and  get  some 
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oold  substitute,  in  the  shape  of  whey,  8kiin*milk, 
or  some  other  innutritious  slop.  The  consequence 
of  this  short-sighted,  mistaken  economy,  is  that  the 
starred  sufferers  become  puny  and  sickly,  stunted 
and  unthrifty,  and  that  death  steps  in,  now  and  then, 
to  relieve  some  of  them  from  their  miserable  life  of 
ayarice,  inflicted  starration  and  suffering.  Those 
who  would  avoid  this  cruelty  and  miserable  econ* 
omy,  and  those  who  would  secure  animals  that  will 
pay,  will  keep  their  calves  uM  for  the  first  three  or 
four  months ;  for  creatures  starved  and  stunted  in 
their  yotith  wiU  never  make  as  thriftyi  healthy, 
well-formed,  and  able-bodied  cattle  as  those  whicn 
had  a  better  start  in  Hfe. — Countiy  Gentiematu 


For  ttf  New  Bnifimd  FOnim* 

OHEBBT  BIBDS. 

Standing  by  a  back  window  of  my  shed  the  oth- 
er day,  I  heard  the  chirp,  chirp,  chirping  of  a  flock 
of  cherry  birds,  on  an  apple  tree  a  few  fbet  from 
where  I  was  standing.  I  turned  and  looked  at  them, 
and  watched  them  a  few  minutes.  There  were 
perhapa  15  or  20  scattered  oyer  the  tree,  running 
up  the.  twiffs,  as  large  as  a  pipe-stem,  pick,  pick, 
picking  at  uie  canker  worms,  that  were  scattered 
over  the  leaves  eating  their  dinners,  while  the  birds 
mad^  their  dinners  of  them.  I  told  my  boys  this 
spring,  that  we  would  set  out  a  few  more^  cherry 
trees,  so  as  to  have«  sufiiciency  for  the  birds  and 
ourselves  too ;  but  seeing  how  much  they  are  my 
friends,  I  will  not  only  allow  them  to  stay  on  suffisr- 
ence,  but  succor  and  protect  them  in  future.  Speak- 
inff  of  birds,  reodls  to  mj  mind  what  I  saw  while 
ri£ng  a  year  ago  last  spring.  A  number  of  crows 
were  on  the  ground  a  few  rods  from  the  road,  while 
one  as  sentinel,  was  posted  on  a  tree.  As  I  rode 
ap»  he  gave  no  wammg  note ;  when  I  oanie  oppo- 
site, I  (urew  up  my  whip  as  a  gun,  upon  which  they 
dl  arose  in  a  Dody,  pitcned  into  the  one  on  the  tree, 
who  incontmentlv  took  to  wing,  they  flying  after 
him  and  picking  him  as  fkr  as  I  could  see,  while  he 
cawed  out  a  usdess  remonstrance. 

JIhiffardf  June,  1867.         L.  W.  HiLDBElH. 


UVDBBDBAnriHO. 


This  useiiil  farm-improvement  is  done  in  differ- 
ent ways  by  different  frrmera.  Some  nse  stones, 
while  others  use  tiles  or  lumber.  Economy  and 
eflkiency  are  the  main  questions  that  ought  to  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  enterprising  fiurmer  that  is 
about  to  commence  this  improvement  of  his  wet 
soiL  Stones,  tiles  and  lumber  have  each  their  ad- 
vocates. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  deemed  a  mat  fblly 
by  reasonable  men,  for  a  fiurmer  who  had  land  that 
required  draining,  and  also  stones  of  suitable  char- 
acter convenient,  to  purchase  tiles,  especially  from 
a  distance,  to  lay  his  drams.  By  laying  stone 
drains  he  will  accomplish  a  double  purpose;  he 
dears  his  Umd  of  surfisoe  nibbtshy  and  reclaims 
valuable  land  $  but  where  stones  are  wanting,  tiles 
cannot  be  convenientiy  had.  The  former  materials 
make  durable  work,  while  lumber  is  liable  to  de- 
oay  in  a  short  time,  when  the  work  has  to  be  re- 
peated. 

The  article  written  by  Qeonn  E.  Waring,  Jun., 
and  published  in  the  JV*et9  M§rk  TK&tme,  under 
date  of  April  4, 1867|  advocating  the  exclusive  use 


of  tiles  for  draining  purposes  is  certainly  too  pre- 
judicial for  any  libml-minded  farmer  to  admit;  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  differ  from  friend  Waring ; 
he,  as  well  as  I,  and  everybodjr  else,  will  occauon- 
aUy  commit  errors,  but  I  admu«  him  for  the  stand 
he  takes  in  fiivor  of  reclaiming  land  by  draina^ 
Stone  drains  offer  everything  else  that  tile  drams 
do,  besides  ''a  channel  for  ue  slow  percolation  of 
water"  in  the  soil,  the  only  characteristic  which  he 
allows  the  ''old"  fashioned  <«stone  and  brush-drains.* 
Brush-drains,  I  consider  next  to  no  drains  at  all* 
but  I  vrill  go  into  an  obligation  with  any  gentieman, 
to  lay  a  stone  drain  eoual  to  any  other  drain  in  all 
respects;  to  be  sure,  tne  thing  must  be  understood 
by  nim  who  does  it,  and  be  well  done. 

The  narrow  dnins  made  bv  draining  spades,  for 
burying  tiles  in  ditches,  will  do  very  well,  and  will 
save  much  ditching  in  soil  that  consists  of  loam, 
clay  or  sand,  but  when  the  ground  is  hard  and 
mixed  with  stones  it  will  not  answer.  In  that 
case  the  ditches  must  be  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
man  with  a  common  shovel  inside  of  it,  and  a  good 
pick  will  have  to  be  applied  vigorously;  of  this 
matter  I  can  attest  firom  my^  own  experience,  and  if 
friend  W.  calls  on  me  I  will  demonstrate  to  him 
all  I  have  here  said.  I  am  willing  to  allow  any 
subject  or  system  all  it  is  entitied  to,  but  no  more. 

J.  S.  Kw.TiKB. 

Orvf^abwgt  Pa.,  AprU  7, 18S7. 

Bemasks. — ^We  have  not  seen  the  article  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Wabino,  and  perhaps  have  not  the 
peculiar  skill  of  Mr.  TCwLRit  in  constructing  stone 
drains.  We  have  plenty  of  stones  for  the  purpose 
of  drainage,  and  have  constructed  many  drains  of 
them  in  both  dry  and  sandy  loams.  They  operated 
well  for  a  time-»but  the  first  star-mole  that  made 
his  way  to  one  of  them  left  an  inviting  opening 
for  the  next  drenching  shower  to  follow.  This,  of 
course,  was  repeated  a  good  many  times  and  in  a 
good  many  places  during  the  year,  and  the  work 
of  desfrucfton  was  begun.  Unless  kid  very  deep, 
firost  also  deranges  the  upper  portion  of  them,.and 
lets  the  fine  soil  down.  We  have,  therefore,  great 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  best,  in  the  first  instance 
to  use  the  tile.  It  costs  much  less  to  lay  tile 
than  stone,  and  when  the  work  is  once  well  done, 
and  the  tile  entirely  below  the  frost,  a  drain  is 
made  of  great  permanence  and  utility. 


Pbesebtino  Ahebican  Gbain.— The  results  of 
some  experiments  made  in  France  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  grain  have  but  very  recentiy  been  published. 
A  year  ago  exactiy,  2175  bushels  of  American  wheat 
were,  by  way  of  trial»  enclosed  in  two  silos  of  sheet 
iron — ^large  cylinders  sunk  in  the  ground — and  were 
carefully  closed,  sealed  and  covered.  The  seala 
were  removed  in  the  first  week  of  last  month,  in 
presence  of  two  delegates  from  the  War  Office  and 
of  several  members  of  the  Commission  for  Military 
Stores.  The  grain  was  then  subjected  to  a  strict 
examination,  and  unanimously  declared  to  be  ex* 
actly  the  same  as  it  was  when  sealed  up.  The  cost 
of  preserving  com  by  means  of  these  eilos  does  not 
exceed  sixteen  cents  per  two  and  three-qtiarters 
bushels,  while  all  danger  of  loss  by  fire  or  vemin 
is  entirely  obviated. — SeienJt^  AmitrUan. 
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0     For  Urn  Nm»  Bngfmd  Fi 

A  OITT  OF  THE  WEST. 

Mb.  Editob  : — Perhaps  a  few  notes  from  the 
capital  of  the  Hootier  State  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  ^our  readers.  Fortune  having  caused  me 
\a  remam  a  few  dajit  longer  in  the  jpluse  than  I  in- 
tended remaining  when  I  came  to  it»  I  have  seized 
the  occasion  to  look  about  the  cityt  and  hunt  up  a 
few  £EUstB  of  a  statistical  nature.  The  city  is  located 
two  miles  north-west  of  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  State,  and  one  mile  south  of  the  centre  of  Mar- 
ion county,  of  which  it  is  the  county  seat  It  stands 
on  a  beautiful  tract  of  level  country,  running  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  west  fork  of  White  river.  The 
even  character  of  the  land  is  very  noticeable.  It  is 
wonderful  with  what  rapidity  these  western  towns 
have  grown  up.  In  1821,  the  State  commissioners 
selected  this  place  as  the  site  for  their  capitoL  For 
some  years  it  dragged  out  a  feeble  existence,  and 
even  in  1847,  twenty-dx  years  after  it  was  liid  out, 
it  numbered  only  4000  inhaUtants.  From  that  time 
to  this,  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid.  Every 
year  since  1847,  it  has  increased  in  population  more 
than  it  did  any  ten  years  previous  to  that  time. 
Its  population  at  the  present  time  is  25,000.  Like 
all  the  western  cities  that  I  have  visited,  it  is  beau- 
tifully laid  ofll  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  are  unusually  broad.  Many  of 
them  are  lined  with  locust  trees.  This  tree  is  id- 
most  universally  used  in  the  West  as  an  ornamen- 
tal tree,  on  account  of  its  coming  to  maturity  so 
quickly.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  manuflcent 
dms  of  New  England,  this 'tree  has  a  pecuHarlyin- 
signifioant  appearance.  'Twas  not  a  locust  tree 
that  Campbell  made  speak  thus : 

*<FUthfkil  loTen  In  my  ihade, 
Tbeir  tows  of  tniUi  and  mptcve  made ; 
And  on  mj  old  rarvlTing  Crnme 
GarTed  mnnj  %  long  fiMrgotten  nnme.*' 

If  the  people  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  could  visit  the 
town  in  which  you,  sir,  have  your  beautiful  home, 
their  taste  in  the  selection  of  shade  trees  m^ht  be 
materially  improved. 

Like  the  New  England  metropolis,  this  city 
boasts  its  Washington  Street  The  two  streets  are 
very  unlike,  I  assure  you.  The  Washington  Street 
of  Boston,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  rather  narrow  and 
crooked.  The  Washington  Street  of  Indianapolis 
is  very  broad  and  straight  *  The  former,  however, 
does  probably  a  hundred  times  as  much  business  as 
the  latter.  There  are  several  good  looking  public 
buildings  here ;  the  State  House,  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum, the  Blmd  Asylum,  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  the 
Masonic  Hall,  &&  There  are  eight  churches  and 
eight  hotels.  The  Bates  House  ii  a  fine  look- 
ing edifice,  and  under  the  conduct  of  its  gentle- 
manly managers,  Messrs.  Inglesbee  and  Tuttle,  is 
d6ingan  immense  business  in  the  way  of  dispensing 
comfort  to  the  travelling  public  It  is  the  crack 
hotel  of  the  citv. 

There  are  tnree  daily  papers  printed  here,  and 
several  weeklies.  The  streets  are  named  after  the 
different  States  i  Illinois  Street,  Delaware  Street, 
Maryland  Street,  and  so  on.  The  IndianapoHtans 
seem  to  be  a  very  civil  and  orderly  people,  a  pat- 
tern of  sobriety  and  good  behavior,  ii  we  can  infer 
anything  on  these  [Mnnts  from  tiie  smallness  of  their 
police  force,  for  this  body,  considered  indispensable 
m  most  cities  for  the  peservation  of  order,  in  this 
city  numbers  only  dgnt,  including  a  cbiet 


The  nulxoads  make  us  decidedly  a  locomotive 
people.  It  seems  as  if  two-thirds  of  the  nation 
lived  on  board  the  cars.  Go  to  Chicago  or  St 
Louis,  or  come  to  this  city,  and  see  the  masses  of 
human  beings  that  pile  out  and  in  on  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  every  trian.  Eight  railroads  cen- 
tre at  this  place.  Visitors  are  arriving  night  and 
day.  An  immense  amount  of  freight,  too,  is  trans- 
ported over  these  different  roads,  and  in  fact,  the 
place  IB  fast  becoming  a  very  important  point  for 
the  reception  and  transmission  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural products  and  artisles  of  merchandise. 

The  soil  in  and  about  this  city  is  of  a  more  grav- 
elljr  nature  than  that  around  the  capital  of  tiie 
neiffhboring  State  of  Illincns.  Illinois  soil  is  more 
finely  pulverized,  more  loamy.  In  wet  weather, 
give  me  the  gravelly  soil ;  but  for  raising  tremen- 
dy-ous  big  crops — as  the  suckers  say — give  me  that 
fine  black  earth,  that,  when  moistened  m  the  least, 
possesses  such  rare  adhesive  properties. 

This  city  has  a  rural  air  pervadinff  it  that  one 
seldom  sees  in  so  populous  a  place.  It  seems  like 
a  combination  of  coimtry  ana  city.  Old  Horace 
might  have  lived  here  and  enjoyed  hii  rustic  de- 
lights, without  leaving  the  city  confines. 

Yours  truly,  J.  B.  B. 

lndianapoii$t  Mayt  1857. 


APPLE-TBEB  BOEBB. 

This  troublesome  insect  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
enemies  of  the  apple  tree,  with  which  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  United  States  are  called  to  contend. 
It  is  the  sapcrda  hivUaia  of  naturalists,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Professor  Say,  of  Philadelphia: — 

''Hoary ;  above  light  brown,  with  two  white  fil- 
lets. Inhabits  the  United  States.  Body,  white ; 
eyes,  ftiscous;  (that  is,  a  brown,  or  dark  color,)  a 
small  spot  on  the  vortex,  and  another  behind  each 
eye^  light  brown;  antenns,  moderate,  slightly 
tinged  with  bluttsh ;  thorax,  light  brown,  with  two 
broad  white  lines,  approaching  before }  elytra,  light 
brown,  irregularly  punctured;  a  broad, white  lon- 
gitudinal line  on  each,  nearer  to  the  suture  than  to 
the  outer  edge.  Length,  from  one-half  to  seven- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  A  very  pretty  insect  In  the 
larva  state,  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  apple  tree, 
boring  into  the  wood." 

The  most  effectual  method  of  arresting  its  rava- 
ges when  it  has  once  eecured  a  lodgment  in  the 
trees,  is  to  look  for  the  holes  which  are  indicated 
by  a  quantity  of  very  fine  dust,  like  the  borings 
from  a  gimlet  hole,  and  which  is  usually  accumu- 
lated in  considerable  quantities  about  the  orifice  of 
the  perforation  in  which  the  insect  is  concealed. 
A  small  wire,  with  a  hooked  point,  may  be  passed 
in,  and  the  insect  removed  with  ease.  The  wire 
should  be  flexible  and  elastic^  and  of  sufficient  ten- 
uity to  conform  to  the  windings  of  the  hole.  The  in- 
sect leaves  the  pupa  state,  and  becomes  a  perfect 
fly  about  the  third  week  in  ApriL  J[  P  )  Its  eggs 
are  usually,  perhaps  invariably,  deposited  either  in 
the  soQ,  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  or  in  the 
interstloes  of  the  rough  bark  of  the  trees,  near  the 
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roots,  where  they  may  be  readily  acted  on  by  at- 
mospherici^geDoies,  without  which  the  opia  would 
remain  forever  dormant  and  inert.  A  writer  re- 
marks : — 

"1  would  recommend  the  application  early  in 
May,  or  the  latter  part  of  April,  of  common  brick* 
layer's  mortar,  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  so  as  to 
cover  completely  the  part,  and  its  immediate  vici- 
nity, where  the  deposit  is  made.  This  preyentiye 
was  successfully  employed  by  a  Mr.  Shotwell, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  peach  tree  insect,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  effica* 
cious  in  the  preservation  of  the  apple  tree." 

John  PiHEtCE,inthe  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Reports,  has  a  paper  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  destruction  of  the  borer  is  often  effisoted  by 
"digging  round  the  tree,  clearing  away  the  soil  to 
the  roots,  and  then,  wiUi  a  chisel  or  gouge,  and 
a  sharp  piece  of  wire,"  probing  the  holes  for  the 
worms  as  recommended  above.  But  the  chisel 
and  gouge  part  of  the  performance  is  wholly  un- 
neccessary  where  the  origin  of  the  perforations  is 
recognizable,  and  is  always  a  serious  injury  to  the 
trees,  however  carefully  performed. 

When  charcoal  can  be  procured,  a  few  bushels 
of  it,  finely  pulverized  and  heaped  closely  about  the 
roots,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  trunk,  will 
doubtless  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  borer  from 
seeking  a  lodgment,  bendes  being  a  benefit  to  the 
tree  in  other  respects.  The  cost  of  this  is  a  mere 
trifle,  as  charcoal  can  be  procured  for  Arom  six  to 
seven  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  any  quantity  that 
may  be  desired. 

For  ilm  New  Sn^mid  Farmer, 

BOABB  OF  AOBIOVLIVBB. 

Mb.  Editob  :— 'AU  the  boys  bdn|p  gone  to  In- 
dependence, and  it  being  wnetmMiuhonal  to  labor 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  (except  when  it  fidls  on  Sun- 
day,) I  took  up  your  paper,  and  about  the  first 
item  that  arrested  my  attention,  was  your  sugges- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Boa^  of  AgricuUure. 
It  had  not  before  occurred  to  me  that  any  one  could 
be  so  fastidious  as  to  find  fault  with  you  or  your  pa* 

Ser,  as  to  any  thing  that  had  been  said  about  the 
oings  of  this  Board.  I  had  supposed  there  had 
been  a  uniform  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  the 
Board  and  the  leading  agricultural  journals  of  the 
State,  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  object — the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  think  exactly 
alike,  nor  is  it  to  oe  expected  that  all  the  measures 
cf  a  Board  thus  constituted,  will  meet  universal  ap- 
probation. If  my  memory  is  ri^ht,  there  was  con- 
siderable said  the  last  winter  m  the  Le^slature, 
about  their  doings  at  the  Reform  School  m  West^ 
boro' ;  and  a  very  sensible  report  on  this  subject 
was  made  by  a  Senator  from  Suffolk,  the  concluuon 
of  which  was,  "it  will  be  well  enough  to  let  ^em 
have  one  year«more  to  show  what  can  be  done  there." 
The  truth  is,  experiments  in  culture  demand  nice 
and  discriminating  care,  and  to  be  conducted  under 
the  eye,  and  by  the  hand  of  the  master.    Boys'  la- 


bor, or  hired  labor  of  any  kift,  will  not  answer.  I 
hope,  sir,  there  will  be  no  jargon  in  this  matter,  for 
if  a  Board  thus  organized,  voluntarily  spending 
thdr  time  and  their  energies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
former,  cannot  be  confid^  in,  I  know  not  who  can. 
If  I  rightly  understand  your^remarks,  these  grpwl- 
ings,  or  fidgety  murmunngs,  do  not  come  from  any 
member  of  the  Board,  but  from  some  other  person ; 
possibly  from  some  disappointed  expectant,  for 
such  beings  may  chance  to  be  in  our  own  com- 
monwealth, as  well  as  at  Washington. 
July  4, 1857.  Vebbum  Sat  Sapientl 


FertkeNemMkglemd 

FOTJBTH  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE 
BOABB  OF  AOBICULTURE. 

A  fine  book  that,  Mr.  Editor;  its  typographical 
and  mechanical  '*build"  are  foultless.  Those  form- 
ers who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  copy, 
have  a  yc»ear's  store  of  enjoyment  by  them,  and  its 
foir  print  can  be  read  without  having  their  eyes 
«put  out"  in  trying  to  make  out  the  wo^s.  Charles, 
just  let  me  taike  (Ae  ftooft  while  I  write  this  article 
for  the  N<tw  England  Farmer,  that  I  may  have  it 
before  me  as  a  sort  of  text.  The  foct  is,  my  boys 
have  had  it  in  their  hands  nearly  all  the  time  since 
I  received  it,  except  when  in  bed.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
book  not  only  for  the  fkrmer,  but  for  the  sons  of 
farmers,  who  may  by-and-bye  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  old  paternal  acres.  It  is  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  three  preceding  volumes  issued 
by  the  Board,  and  far  ahead  of  any  like  document 
published  in  tiiis  country,  1  venture  to  affirm.  Why, 
just  look  over  the  table  of  contoits,  if  you  please ; 
there  is  scarcely  an  operation  performecl,  or  a  crop 
raised  on  the  arm,  but  this  report  has  something 
to  say  in  regard  to  it,  and  this  ^something"  is  in 
many  cases  new,  in  dl\  fresh  and  interesting.  Even 
the  ladies  of  the  farm  are  instructed,  those  ''angels 
of  the  household,"  in  many  of  their  various  opera- 
tions ;  it  tells  them  how  to  do  old  things  in  a  new 
way,  and  some  new  things  in  an  old  way.  They 
certainly  ought  to  love  Bir.  Flint  for  this  kind  re- 
membrance of  them,  and  I  make  no  doubt  some  of 
them  wilL  The  first  purt  of  the  report,  embracing 
over  225  pages,  in  which  Mr.  Flint  speaks  ''of  the 
grasses,  a  family  of  plants  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
to  mankind.  It  embraces  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom;  it  clothes  the  globe  with 
perpetual  verdure,  or  adorns  it  at  fixMl  seasons 
with  a  thick  matted  carpet  of  p;reen  none  the  less 
beautiful  for  its  simplicity,  and  it  nourishes  and  sus- 
tains by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  animals  that 
serve  us  and  minister  to  our  wants,"  leaves  littie 
or  nothing  further  to  be  desired  on  tiiis  subject  It 
is  a  model  essay.  The  hop,  the  cranberry  and  the 
grape  have  each  received  the  compliment  of  a  maa* 
ter  pen. 

One  cannot  read  this  report,  particularly  that 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  State  farm  at  Westboro', 
without  being  struck  by  the  narrow  minded  policy, 
pursued  by  the  Legislature  toward  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  withholding  from  them  a  liberal 
grant  of  money,  enough,  at  least,  to  carry  out  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  the  various  experiments 
already  commenced  on  the  form.  It  looks  like 
small  business  to  me,  for  a  State  like  Massaehu- 
setts,  to  shuffle  about  and  grudge  a  km  thousand 
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dollan^  when  without  auettion  every  dollar  spent 
pays  an  inTestment  of  more  than  ten^  per  cent. 
There  is  no  speculating  thing  about  this,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  who&  State,  and  I  may  say  the 
whole  United  States.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this 
Bubject  Massachusetts  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  report ;  it  is  a  credit  to  the  State,  and  to  its  au- 
thor. Let  every  farmer  secure  a  copy  who  can,  and 
my  word  for  i1^  if  he  heeds  its  instructionSy  he  will 
be  a  better  farmer,  and  a  better  man.  Nobfolk. 
June,  1867. 

HOKE  KASB  WHTES. 

Some  months  ago,  we  had  a  call  from  &rmer  M.'s 
"gnde  wife,"  who  gave  ns  some  information  about 
her  manufacture  of  wine  from  cranberries,  and  oth- 
er fruit,  which  we  published  at  the  time.  Mrs.  M. 
has  pud  us  another  visit,  and  informs  us  that  in 
oonsequenoe  of  our  little  notice,  her  correspondence 
has  increased  wonderfully,  and  unless  we  come  to 
her  relief,  she  will  have  to  give  up  aU  her  domes- 
^  duties,  and  devote  herself  to  writing  recipes  for 
the  multitude  who  apply  to  her.  To  relieve  the 
good  lady  from  the  pressure  of  a  business  to  which 
she  is  less  accustomed  than  to  milking  cows  or 
making  cheese,  we  have  copied  her  recipes,  and 
give  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

CBANBSBBY  WINE. 

Take  refuse  or  frost  bitten  cranberries,  put  them 
In  a  bag  and  express  the  juice,  by  means  of  a  cheese- 
press,  or  in  any  other  convenient  way.  After  once 
pressing,  wash  the  pulp  and  press  again.  The 
liquor  will  then  contain  about  one-tenth  part  of 
water.  Add  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  gallon  of 
the  juice,  and  let  it  ferment  in  the  ordinary  way. 

ELDSBBEBBT  WINE. 

Use  the  same  proportions  of  sugar  and  juice  as 
for  cranberry  wine. 

BABBEBBT  WINE. 

To  one  quart  of  the  clear  juice  add  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  let  it  fer^ 
ment  as  usoaL 

GRAPE  WINE. 

Express  the  juice,  as  with  the  cranberries,  wash- 
ing the  pulp  in  the  same  manner ;  the  liquor  will 
be  about  one-tenth  part  water.  Add  sugar,  three 
pounds  to  a  gallon  of  juice,  and  ferment  as  before. 

We  have  before  us  a  sample  of  wine  made  from 
each  of  these  recipes.  The  cranberry  and  barberry 
wines  make  a  very  pleasant  drink,  when  mixed 
with  about  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  water. 
The  other  two  kinds  are  excellent  in  their  present 
state. 

Trial  of  Mowers.— We  find  in  the  Cincinnati 
Dai^  GaxeiU  an  account  of  a  trial  of  reapers  and 
mowers,  which  took  place  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  on 
the  2d  inst  The  grasa  cut  is  described  as  ''heavy 
timothy,*'  and  every  mower  which  was  operated 
waa  Imminently  successful,  so  far  as  mere  cutting  is 


considered.  The  entries  numbered  twelve  com* 
Inned  machines,  sixteen  reapers  and  seventeen 
mowers,  some  of  the  reapers  b^g  entered  as  com- 
bined machines  also.  The  power  required  to  work 
each  machine  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  Dy* 
namometer,  and  the  average  of  the  twelve  mowers 
was  350  pounds,  the  average  width  of  swath  being 
6  feet  1  inch.  The  average  draft  of  twelve  reapers 
was  248  lbs.,  width  of  swath  6i  feet  These  ma- 
chines  were  operated  in  a  field  of  wheat 

After  a  thorough  examination,  the  committee 
made  the  following  awards  : 

Mower— Flnt  PreBdnm $60,  If annj'B  Combined  ■ 

"       Second  FremltoB $80,  OUo  Mower. 

Reaper— First  Premlam $60,  Atkini'. 

**       Seoond  Premium. $80,  Ohio  Harrester. 

Combined— First  Premium. $60,  Maninr. 

"  Second  Preminm . . .  .$80,  Iron  Harruter. 

The  force  of  draft  and  width  of  swath  of  the 
successful  machines  was  as  follows : 

Mowerf— Mannjr'0 •  •  •860  Iba. ...... .6  ft.  iwaOi. 

"        Ohio  Mower 400  Ibe; 4  ft  8  in.  swaUu 

Reapen^Atldne* 876  Ibf 6  ft.  8  in.  iwath. 

<*        Ohio  Harveater.  .276  Iba 8  ft.  swath. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  Manny's  machine  re- 
quired only  the  average  draft,  the  width  of  swath 
was  nearly  a  foot  more  than  the  average  of  all  the 
machines.  The  other  successful  machines  are  not 
so  well  known  in  New  England,  and  we  doubt  if 

any  of  them  have  ever  been  used  in  this  vicinity. 
• 

EXTBACI8  AHB  EEPUES. 

A  FROST  IN  JULY. 

• 

From  several  careful  observers,  who  were  abroad 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  I  learn  there  were  de- 
cided indications  of  frost.  An  occurrence  in  July 
so  unusual  is  worthy  of  special  record.  What  is 
to  be  the  consequence  of  so  much  cold,  and  so 
much  damp,  is  quite  problematical.  If  there  be 
any  meaning  in  the  well  established  saying,  that 
com  will  grow  when  the  bears  are  about,  and  if 
these  are  indispensable  prerequisites  to  the  erowth 
of  com,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  any  well  founded  as- 
surance of  a  mature  crop  of  com.  s.  D. 

July  2, 1867.  _ 

STATE  OF   MAINE    POTATa 

Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  send  a  small  sample  of 
the  "real"  State  of  Maine  potatoes,  and  will  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  try  them  upon  your 
own  table,  and  judge  whether  your  corresponaent, 
'Norfolk,"  and  Norfolk's  wife,  have  not  been  de- 
ceived in  the  purchase  of  the  State  of  Maine  pota- 
to. I  know  or  several  varieties  of  potatoes  having 
been  sold  as  the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  deception 
has  proved  prejudidal  to  the  reputation  of  the  gen- 
uine.      Respectfully  yours,    THOMAS  Norton. 

Paris,  Me.,  June,  1857. 

Remarks. — Accompanying  the  above  letter  was 
a  sample  of  the  State  of  Maine  potato,  which  we 
have  eaten  with  abundant  relish.  We  have  had 
no  better  potatoes  upon  our  table  for  a  year,  and 
think  none  will  surpass  them,  at  this  late  period. 
We  have  understood  that  there  is  an  inferior  vari- 
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ety  of  the  potato,  so  much  resembling  the  genuine 
State  of  Maine  in  appearance,  as  to  haye  been  sold 
by  some  of  our  aeedmen  for  the  real  article.  As 
the  opinions  of  the  qualities  of  this  potato,  as  ex- 
pressed by  our  correspondents,  have  been  so  varied 
and  contradictorfy  it  seemji  there  must  be  some 
other  cause  for  the  difference  than  simply  a  variety 
of  tastes.  We  want  no  better  potatoes  than  those 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Norton,  and  if  those  who  have  con- 
demned the  State  of  Maine,  would  be  certain  to 
procure  the  genuine  article,  we  think  they  would 
have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  its  merits. 

MEDALS  AS  AWABBS. 

I  perceive,  by  remarks  in  the  N.  Y.  TVt&vne, 
that  great  impositions  are  practised  in  these  awards. 
That  rarely,  if  ever,  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
medal  one-half  what  it  purports  to  be.  Now  if 
this  be  so,  I  think  this  system  of  awarding  medals 
is  one  of  the  humbugs  of  the  day.  I  see  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  a  medal  of  the  nominal  value  of  $175 
for  the  best  performance  with  mowing  machines, 
at  the  grand  trial  which  is  to  come  on  about  the 
middle  of  July  at  Syracuse ;  but  if,  in  reality,  the 
award  is  not  to  be  worth  one-half  what  it  purports 
to  be,  I  say  the  whole  game  will  be  a  farce.  Fair 
play  is  a  jewel ;  let  there  be  honor  bright  in  all 
things,  and  no  gouging. 

June,  1857.       A  DisofTEBBBiED  Spegtatob. 

Rebcakks. — Our  friend  does  not  appear  to  take 
into  consideniion  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  de- 
signs and  dies  for  making  these  medala  must  be  ad- 
ded to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metals  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Where  this  expense,  which  is 
sometimes  heavy,  has  to  be  divided  among  only  a 
small  number  of  medals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trial 
of  mowers  at  Sjrracuse,  their  cost  must  be  much 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  raw  maienoL 

m 

CORN  FOR  FODDER. 

When  your  farmers  sow  com  broadcast  for  fod- 
der, how  much  do  they  put  to  the  acre,  and  what 
kind  of  plow  is  used  in  covering  itP  At  what  size 
do  they  begin  to  cut  it  ? 

I  have  between  three  and  four  hundred  seres  in 
woods  pasture,  much  shaded  with  large  timber ; 
the  undergrowth  I  can  take  o£  What  kind  of  grass 
will  do  the  best  ?  When  should  it  be  sowed,  and 
what  quantity  of  seed  to  an  acre?  The  land  is 
rich.  A.  M. 

Remarks. — ^Four  bushels  of  com  is  about  what 
would  be  required  to  sow  an  acre  of  com  for  fod- 
der in  drills.  It  is  seldom  sown  broadcast.  In 
drills  it  is  usually  coven^d  with  the  hoe. 

Your  other  questions  we  must  leave  for  some 
wiser  head  than  ours  on  that  subject. 

A  FINE  cow. 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  four  years  old,  and  has  had 
two  calves,  and  given  milk  two  years  in  succession ; 
her  calves  weighed  100  pounds  dressed,  at  six 
weeks  old  ;  she  gives  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  every 
day,  and  is  of  a  native  breed.      A  Sxtbscriber. 

Vermont,  June,  1857. 


GARGET. 

I  noticed  a  piece  in  your  paper  of  June  20,  head* 
ed  "A  sore  udder,"  which  is  a  species  of  the  gar- 
get, and  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  folfoi^ 
ing :  Take  the  root  of  cocum  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  mix  it  with  meal  and  potatoes ;  feed  about 
twice  a  week,  and  the  garget  will  soon  disappear. 

WINTER  KILLED. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  trees  being  win- 
ter-killed. Let  the  ground  settle  down  and  become 
as  hard  as  possible,  and  choke  up  with  weeds 
around  the  tree  about  the  first  of  August ;  in  this 
way  the  sap  will  force  itself  into  the  roots  and  pre* 
vent  the  second  growth,  which  otherwise  would 
happen  in  the  last  of  September.  The  second 
growth  often  keeps  the  sap  in  the  branches  until 
about  the  time  that  the  ground  freezes  up,  then 
forces  itself  into  the  centre,  or  tap  root,  causing  it 
to  grow  sometimes  six  or  eight  inches  during  the 
winter  season.  H.  w.  b. 

JVartan,  Mati.,  Jum  30, 1857. 

GARGET. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  or  some  of  your  numer- 
ous  readers  who  may  know,  inform  me  through 
your  valuable  paper,  how  to  cure  a  cow's  teat, 
when  it  has  become  hard  so  as  to  stop  the  milk  P 

I  have  got  a  cow  that  lost  the  use  of  one  teat  two 
years  ago  oy  caking  or  garget ;  can  it  be  restored 
again  P  E.  V. 

Be(kd,  VI.,  June  30, 1857. 

Remarks.-^ We  cannot  say  that  it  certainly  can 
be  restored,  though  it  is  often  done  by  grinding 
one-half  of  a  pair  of  scissors  very  sharp,  and,  hold- 
ing the  teat  firmly  in  the  hand,  thmst  the  two- 
edged  scissor  blade  up  the  teat.  We  know  of  no 
other  way  in  which  the  milk  can  be  made  to  flow 
through  such  a  teat.        ^ 

liAI^LE  6UGAR->UOWING  MACHINEB. 

There  has  been  more  maple  sugar  made  in  this 
section  this  spring,  than  ever  before,  as  the  marks 
on  every  maple  will  bear  me  witness;  all  the  old 
tubs  were  repaired,and  very  many  new  ones  made ; 
milk-pans,  pails,  jars,  in  fact,  everything  that  would 
hold  sap,  was  used,  and  to  good  advantage,  too. 
When  the  forest  began  to  leave  out,  the  sugar  ma- 
ple was  several  days  in  advance  of  other  trees,  but 
the  foliage  was  very  light-colored  (yellow,)  but  is 
now  changed  to  green,  though  not  so  dark  as  usu- 
al. We  nave  lout  very  many  young  fruit  trees  the 
past  winter  by  mice.  I  think  we  snail  have  plenty 
of  apples  this  season,  but  not  many  cherries  or 
plums ;  grass  is  looking  fine.  We  had  a  cool  spring 
and  not  much  rain,  until  about  the  15th  of  May; 
had  not  a  day  of  warm  weather  until  the  22d ;  it 
continued  quite  warm  then  up  to  the  23tfa,  and  has 
been  rather  wet  since. 

The  subject  of  mowing  machines  is  the  to|ne 
amongst  us  farmers  just  now,  and  we  all  feel  like 
paying  the  quarter  if  we  could  find  out  which  ma- 
chine IS  the  best.  Ketchum's,  Manny's  and  Allen's 
are  the  best  we  have  here ;  by  the  way,  Ketchum's 
is  being  manufactured  in  G.  iL  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  in  the  States,  and  therefore  is  sold  cheaper ;  the 
agent  of  this  company  is  sellmg  them  at  $100 
each.)  Now  I  wish  you  to  inform  me,  either  by  cir- 
cular  or  by  letter,  all  about  the  Heatli  machine,  as 
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in  the  Farmer,  of  April  11th,  is  a  statement  that 
this  machine  drew  the  premium  of  $1000»  from 
the  Massachusetts  Society,  last  season,  and  in  the 

Sapper  of  May  9th  is  stated  that  the  judges  had  no 
esitation  in  awarding  the  above  premium  to  the 
Heath  machine.  The  two  articles  above  referxed 
to  are  all  we  have  about  said  machine.  We  are 
not  told  how  to  communicate  with  liie  proprietor, 
and  wish  to  know  on  what  points  this  macnine  is 
better  than  the  others ;  also,  the  price  and  chance 
to  obtain  one  or  more  machines.  Please  give  me 
all  the  information  you  can  on  this  subject. 
Middlebury,  Ft,  1857.       W.  F.  Goodrich. 

Kemarks. — Heath's  mower  is  manufactured  by 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Ca,  Boston,  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  our  correspondent  all  the  information  he  de* 
sires — ^price  about  $110. 

BXnTEB-WOBEER. 

win  you  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer,  if  there  is  a  machine  for  sale  in  Boston 
for  working  the  butter-milk  from  butter  after 
churning  ?  If  so,  please  give  price  and  place  where 
it  can  be  obtained. 

Peterboro%  JV.  H.^  June  29, 1867. 

Remaeks. — ^Tes,  plenty  of  them  at  all  the  agri- 
ealtural  ware^robms.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds, 
the  clyindrical  and  lever;  the  price  we  do  not 
know }  they  are  not  expensive,  however. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  LAZE  PEACH  P 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  you,  or  some  one  of  your 
correspondents,  please  to  inform  me  through  the 
Farmer  which  is  the  most  profitable  kind  of  late 
peaches  ?  I  wish  to  get  a  kind  which  produces 
abundant  crops  of  good  quality,  and  whicn  is  also 
hardy  and  vigorous.  The  late  Crawford  is  a  good 
peach,  but  does  not  bear  well  enough  to  be  profita- 
Die ;  Ward's  Freestone  is  highly  recommended  in 
Elict's  Fruit  Book.  Is  that  a  productive  variety, 
and  if  so,  where  can  it  be  obtained  P  Do  you  know 
of  a  better  kind  of  early  apricot  than  the  Early 
Golden  P  An  Old  Subscribeiu 

FUckburg,  July,  1857. 

CONES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LARCH. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  in- 
form me  if  the  cones  of  the  English  larch  should  be 
removed,  and  at  what  season  of  the  year  P  Upon 
a  fine  tree  which  has  heretofore '  borne  very  lew, 
they  now  hang  in  clusters  of  eight  and  ten — ^the 
branches  alreMy  bending  with  their  weight,    a. 

A  FINE  COW. 

I  have  a  cow  which  makes  twenty-six  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  and  gives  thirty-four  pounds  of  milk 
at  one  milking  I  Beat  this  who  can.  I  have  been 
ofiered  eighty  dollars  for  her,  but  three  cows  would 


THB  DAVIS  SEEDLING  POTATO. 

A  few  weeks  since,  my  neighbor,  T.  Peaslee,  (a 
name  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  admirers  of  good 
crops,)  proposed  to  bring  me  a  specimen  of  this  va- 
riety of  potato — of  which  he  raised  last  year  more 
than  two  hundred  bushels.  He  accordinfily  brought 
me  a  bushel,  and  generously  presented  them  for 
trial.  I  found  them  first-rate.  My  family  think 
them  better  than  any  we  have  had  the  past  year. 

My  1, 1867. 


•  • 


£TERORE)SNS  ON  LAND. 

Will  you,  or  some  one  that  knows,  inform  me 
through  your  columns,  how  I  can  get  rid  of  ever- 
greens upon  my  land  P  The  land  is  in  grass,  and  is 
rather  wet  for  plowing.  The  more  I  try  to  kill  it, 
the  better  it  lives,  and  seems  determined  to  livejhr" 
ever.  A  Subscriber. 

HinsdaJe,  June,  1867. 


The  Crops  in  Maine. — Our  exchanges  in  Maine 
all  concur  in  representing  the  present  appearance 
of  crops  in  that  State  as,  on  the  whole,  very  prom- 
ising. Of  hay  there  will  be  a  good  crop,  and  wheat 
and  other  small  grains  look  welL  Potatoes  are  in 
excellent  condition,  but  August,  which  is  the  criti- 
cal month  with  this  crop  in  the  matter  of  rot,  may 
disappoint  expectations.  Com  is  doing  well,  but 
fears  are  expressed  lest  the  frosts  should  set  in  be- 
fore the  crop  is  matured. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATIOir  OF  BOTS. 

A  merchant  lately  having  occasion  for  a  clerk,  ad- 
vertised, and  several  presented  themselves,  among 
them  a  well-dressed,  nandsome  vouth,  who  favora- 
bly impressed  him,  and  whom  he  thought  of  tak- 
inff  on  trial.  But  when  he  asked  the  lad  to  write,  the 
awkward  chiro^raphy  convinced  him  that,  however 
else  the  boy  might  suit,  his  penmanship  would  not 
answer.  He  then  called  up  another,  whose  appear- 
ance likewise  betokened  comparatively  wealthy  pa- 
rentage, and  gave  him  a  calculation  to  make,  ^ut 
the  fractions  were  too  much  for  this  aspirant.  At 
last,  he  picked  out  a  neat,  but  economically  dressed 
lad,  who  said  he  had  been  educated  at  the  High 
School,  and  who  was  evidently  the  child  of  parents 
in  but  moderate  circumstances.  This  boy  prompt- 
ly passed  the  ordeaL  The  merchant  has  now  had 
the  youth  in  his  employment,  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  says,  in  commenting  on  the  occurrence, 
"he  will  probably  be  on  the  high  read  to  fortune 
in  ten  vears,  while  those  two  other  lads,  with  their 
originally  superior  advantages,  will  be  getting 
poorer  and  poorer  oonUnually." 

Now  whose  is  the  fault  P  To  some  extent,  doubt- 


not  replace  her.    This  cow  is  of  the  Twist  breed,  less,  it  is  that  of  the  lads  j  but  tiieir  parents  are 


80  called  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town. 
.  HoUis,  July  3, 1857.  Oaius  Wright. 

HORSES  THAT  WILL  JUMP. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  yomr  numerous  readers,  inform 
me  of  the  best  method  of  preventing  horses  from 
jumping,  when  fetters  will  not  stop  them  P 

Goffeiown,  June,  1857.  J.  W. 


Tiot  entirely  blameless,  either.  Man  is  naturally  a 
vagrant  animaL  Not  one  out  of  five  loves  work 
in  the  first  place,  for  work's  sake,  merely.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  the  child  almost  as  soon  as  he 
ceases  to  be  an  infant,  and  begin  to  educate  htm 
for  the  part  he  has  to  play  in  life.  Parents  cannot 
inculcate  on  their  ofiispring  too  earlv,  that,  if  they 
I  would  be  prosperous  and  happy,  they  must  lean 
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to  depend  on  their  own  ezerUons  for  making  or 
eTen  retaining  a  fortune.  The  boy  who  grows  up, 
petted  and  indulged ;  who  thinks  that  his  father  is 
so  rich  tiiat  he  need  not  work  like  other  lads ;  who 
is  not  disciplined  to  study,  to  labor,  to  self-denial 
generally ;  such  a  boy,  no  matter  what  his  adyan- 
taees  of  capital,  or  connexion,  will  run  the  greatest 
tAml  of  final  bankruptcy,  if  he  does  not,  is  too  ma- 
ny do,  turn  out  utterly  worthless,  even  before  he  is 
old  enough  to  begin  business.  There  is  an  ancient 
proverb  that,  to  make  a  gentleman,  you  must  begin 
m  the  cradle.  The  aoage  would  be  truer  and 
more  useful,  if  it  was  that,  to  make  a  business  man, 
you  must  begin  with  the  boy. 

Of  the  three  candidates  for  the  clerkship,  whom 
the  merchant  examined,  two  had  started  life  with 
every  advantage.  They  had  been'  sent  to  choice 
schools,  they  had  been  furnished  liberally  with 
books,  they  had  been  able  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  study.  But  not  feeling  the  necessity 
of  exertion,  and  not  having  it  impressed  on  them 
by  their  parents,  they  trifled  away  their  privileges, 
llie  other  lad  from  childhood  had  haa  to  strug- 

§le.  It  was  only  by  great  self-denial,  probably, 
lat  his  father  had  been  able  to  clothe  him  decent- 
ly enough  to  go  to  school.  From  the  first,  he  had 
realized  the  worth  of  education,  the  value  of  time, 
and  the  necessity  of  reiving  on  himself.  He  had 
hardened  the  muscles  of  his  character,  if  we  may 
use  such  a  metaphor,  by  the  necessary  training 
which  his  drcumstances  imposed  upon  him.    It  de- 

Sends  altogether  upon  the  manner  in  which  chil- 
ren  are  educated,  whether  they  become  useful, 
prosperous  and  happy  members  of  society,  or  wheth- 
er they  go  down,  foundered  in  character  and  fortune, 
OQ  the  boisterous  sea  of  life. — Dollar  Newspaper, 


A  WOBD  TO  THE  BOTS. 

Come,  boys,  and  listen  a  few  moments  to  your 
uncle.  You  have  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  you 
must  begin  to  think  about  doing  something  for 
jrourselves.  The  first  piece  of  advice  I  have  for  you 
16,  to  do  everything  well,  which  you  undertake. 
There  is  but  little  danger  of  your  being  too  partic- 
ular in  this  respect.  A  boy  who  is  careful  to  draw 
a  straight  line  on  his  slate,  will  be  very  likely  to 
make  a  straight  line  through  life.  There  is  no  po- 
sition in  life  m  which  you  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  be  exact  as  possible.  Step  into  a  jeweller's  shop 
and  see  how  careful  the  workman  must  be  in  finish- 
ing up  the  article  he  holds  in  his  hands.  Visit  a 
ship-yard,  and  the  man  with  the  broad  axe  must 
learn  to  hew  on  the  line  or  be  dismissed.  You 
think  of  being  a  clerk.  Well,  remember  that  a 
mistake  there,  is  little  less  than  a  crime.  I  never 
saw  a  man  who  was  very  particular  about  his  af- 
fairs that  was  not  successful.  How  exact  is  the 
military  officer  in  the  command  of  a  body  of  men. 
A  clumsy  sailor  will  never  rise  to  the  command  of  a 
ship. 

But  there  is  one  great  danger  which  besets  manj 
young  men  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  all  sohd  improvement,  and  take  up  with 
subjects  that  require  no  thoueht,  and  which  serve  as 
mere  excitement  to  mind.  Your  older  friends  tell 
you  that  boys  are  very  fast  at  the  present  day,  but 
I  can  remember  fast  boys  long  before  you  were  bom, 
but  they  never  made  solid  and  useful  men.  Very 
few  of  them  ever  lived  to  be  forty  years  old.    No- 


body ever  trusted  them.  They  never  filled  any  im* 
portant  office  or  station. 

They  usuall^r  became  small  men,  because  tber 
had  no  capital  in  th^  heads  with  which  to  work 
out  a  living.  Out  of  fifty  of  that  class  of  fiut  boys 
I  do  not  know  of  one  who  ever  accomplished  muck 
As  tou  BOW,  so  shall  you  reap.  The  boy  who  spends 
his  hours  late  and  early  at  the  card  table,  bowling 
alley,  or  tavern  bar  room,  is  learning  nothing  use- 
ful, but  much  that  is  injurious.  Listen  to  such 
men  as  Amos  Lawrence,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  George  Wash- 
inffton,  and  they  will  all  tell  you  that  they  avoided 
all  these  things  and  owed  their  greatness  to  their  at- 
tention in  early  life  to  what  would  be  useful  to  them. 

This  may  be  a  hard  lesson  for  you,  but  it  must 
be  studied,  and  the  earlier  in  life  you  acquire  it, 
the  better  will  your  prospects  be  for  a  succcwul  ca- 
reer. Please  regard  the  advice  of  your  old  Uncle 
Felix. — Portland  Tramcript  and  jEcUdic 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


BOMBSTIC  BECEIPTS. 

How  TO  Cook  Potatoes. — ^Do  people  ever  think 
of  the  immense  waste  of  potatoes  as  they  are  treated 
in  this  city  P  Let  me  tell  you  how  potatoes  are 
cooked  in  Lancashire,  England.  They  are  peeled 
first  and  boiled  gently  till  nearly  soft,  and  then  the 
water  is*  poured  ofi'andthe  steam  evaporated,  when 
they  are  poured  into  a  dish,  and  a  few  slices  of  ba- 
con laid  on  the  top  and  brought  hot  to  the  table, 
where  they  are  eaten  with  a  relish,  and  for  a  good 
reason — ^they  are  truly  good.  Such  people  do  not 
eat  much  bread.  The  potatoes  are  so  dry  and 
mealy  that  they  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  bread, 
and  very  unlike  the  miserable  waxy  things  that  we 
eat  here.  • 

How  TO  Cook  Eggs. — ^Dropped  eggs  are  proba- 
bly the  most  healthful  form  in  which  they  can  be  pre- 
pared for  the  table.  Break  the  eggs  very  carenilly 
into  a  pan  of  scalding  water,  and  let  thewater  come 
gradually  to  a  boil,  removing  the  eggs  with  a  skim- 
mer as  soon  as  the  white  is  set  Serve  on  a  hot  plat- 
ter with  a  little  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  or  lay  the 
eggs  on  hot  butter  toast.  For  invalids  use  cream 
instead  of  butter. 

An  Excellent  Suqab  Oinoebbbxad.  —  One 
cup  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  * 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  six  eggs,  ana  season  to  taste. 
Pour  into  shallow  pans,  and  bake  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  hot  oven. 

An  Excellent  Plain  Tea  Case. — One  cup  of 
white  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  egg,  half  a  teaspoonfiil  of  soda,  one  of  tar- 
tar, and  flour  enoueh  to  make  it  like  soft  singer- 
bread.  Flavor  with  the  juioe  of  a  small  lemon. 
This  makes  one  good  sized  loat 

Excellent  Fruit  Cake.— One  cup  of  butter,  one 
•f  brown  sugar,  one  of  molasses,  one  of  sweet  milk, 
three  of  flour,  and  four  eggs.  One  and  a  half  tea- 
spoons of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  of  soda.  Two 
i>ounds  of  raisins,  chopped  fine;  one  nutmeff  and  a 
little  brandy,  if  you  choose.  This  will  make  two 
good  sized  loaves,  which  will  keep  moist  without 
liquor  firom  four  to  six  weeks,  when  properly  eo^ 
ered. 
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I UBELY  it  mny  be  said 
I  that  no  seaaon  of 
Xthe  year 
I J  tended.  ' 
€.  much  beauty,  and 
g  90  many  bounliei 
f  and  blesnnga  for  all 
Y  clau««,  B 

tumii.      W*    have 

f  never  met  aa  intU- 

.    vidual  that  did  no*. 

"^  welcome  it  tot  ita 

erate  climate,  its  clear 

f  day»,    il»   gorgeona 

a,  iU  joyful  barreBta, 

in  manycu 

cootnew  to  .thow  who 

[sited  by  the  diaeaiea 

er.    To  the  laborei  it 

from  the  aolliy  toil  of 

the  aedentary  man  an 

oppottunity  for  ngoroua  exetciae ;  to  the  hrmer, 

the  reward  of  hia  industry;  to  the  loier  of  nature, 

pToapecta  of  beauty  unriTalled  by  those  ofany  other 

aeaaon.    It  ia  peculiarly  the  aeaaoa  of  jolLitiea  and 

feaUTitiea;  the  aeaaon  for  garnering  the  produce 

of  the  year,  and  makmg  glad  the  heart  with  ita 

((olden  abundance )  and  though  it  leads  along  the 

cold  and  cheerleaa  winter,  we  welcome  it  wilh  le- 

joicioga  and  with  thankigiynga. 

"While  the  year  waa  yet  young,"  aaya  a  modem 
writer  whoae  name  we  have  forgotten,  "and  the 


H>ft  winds  of  spring  went  wbiapering  abroad  tidings 
of  green  learea  and  budding  flowers;  when  the 
blue  canopy  of  heaTcn  shone  with  a  serene  and 
happy  li|{ht,  and  hidden  runnela  began  to  chime  a 
cheerful  muaie,  and  the  primrose  glimmered  in  the 
hedge-row,  and  the  violet  peered  forth  timidly  from 
moeay  banks  and  southern  slopes,  when  trees  were 
bunting  into  leaf,  and  buda  rehearsed  what  aeemed 
a  half-forgotten  atrun,  and  insect  life  began  to  stir 
and  walien  from  ita  wintry  aleep — what  aeaaon  h> 
hilarioua  aa  the  aunny,  showery  apring  I 

"It  melted  into  summer;  and  what  a  well-spring 
of  enjoyment  waa  there  then,  in  dim  woods,  and 
by  the  margin  of  bounding  riTers,  when  the  fierce 
heat  of  day  waa  yet  prevaiUog  unabated ;  and  when 
the  more  grateful  twilight  stealthily  aucceeded,  go 
where  you  would,  how  deep — how  almost  divine  a 
calm,  descending  hour  by  hour,  and  deepening  aa 
it  fell,  invested  all  the  purpling  earth !  At  such  a 
time,  how  often  did  we  say  in  our  faearta,  what  ae*. 
son  can  vie  with  affluent  and  flowery  summer ! 

"But  that,  too,  merged  by  gradations,  delicate 
and  imperceptible  aa  rainbow-tinta,  into  the  fruitful 
and  teeming  autumn — a  gladaome  and  a  bleaaed 
aeason.  And  each  hath  ita  particular  and  individ- 
ual grace ;  each  ita  distinct  and  aeparate  attributes 
and  asiocialiona,  a  charm  exclusive  and  it 
nioable." 

To  the  New  England  farmer  what  a 
glad  employmenta  does  this  aeason  lead  up ;  to  him 
especially  who  has  not  forsaken  the  simplicity  of 
habits  of  his  forefathers,  while  he  baa  shaken  off 
iheir  superstitiona  and  their  prejudices.  With  t 
joyful  heart  he  walks  abroad  and  surveys  the  re- 
ward of  hia  toils,  and  beh(>!ds  with  a  rational  pride, 
the  value  of  hia  ono  services  to  the  great  world. 
At  the  present  time,  especially,  ia  Ihia  fact  made 
apparent  to  (be  community.  Go  where  we  will, 
the  Gelds,  the  barns,  the  granaries,  the  store*  and 
markets,  are  full  of  the  immediate  produce  of  ibe 
farm.  At  other  seasons  it  ia  more  or  lens  concealed 
by  the  metamorphoses  which  the  different  ariiclea 
of  produce  hire  assumed,  after  passing  through  th« 
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hands  of  the  manufocturer.  In  all  places  sabatanr 
tial  bounties  and  luxuries  are  presented  to  sighti 
that  serre  to  make  all  men  *^enerate  the  plow." 

Apples  are  reddening  on  the  orchard  trees,  un- 
der the  ripening  influences  of  the  sun,  or  lie  in 
golden  and  crimson  heaps  in  the  fields.  Peaches 
with  downy  cheeks,  wearing  the  blush  of  mellow 
ripeness,  or  drooping  heavily  from  their  boughs,  all 
waiting  to  be  eaten.  Quinces  in  glittering  rows 
along  by  the  garden  fences  and  enclosures,  out- 
rival in  golden  splendor  the  fruits  of  the  sweet- 
scented  orange-groves  of  the  tropics.  Every  way- 
ride  in  the  country  is  bordered  with  this  profusion ; 
and  a  glittering  variety  of  fruits  hangs  from  thou- 
sands of  boughs,  and  spangles  the  green  turf  of 
every  field  and  orchard. 

What  a  variety  of  hues  do  the  fields  exhibit,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  produce!  .  There  we  ob- 
serve the  ashen  gray  of  the  oat  field ;  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  the  wheat  and  rye ;  the  green  of  the 
clover  patch ;  the  olive  green  of  the  pastures,  all 
occasionally  interchanging  with  the  red  and  russet 
of  the  tardy  buckwheat  Vegetables  of  divers  sorts 
in  their  perfection,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  traveller. 
Here  are  onions  that  would  draw  tears  from  the 
whole  nation,  and  cabbages  exhibit  heads  with  de- 
velopments that  would  astonish  the  phrenologist. 
In  fields  that  in  the  miry  spring  were  covered  with 
grey  rocks  that  glistened  upon  the  blank  soil,  pump- 
kins now  lie  larily  upon  the  earth,  their  golden 
globes  glistening  between  the  hills  of  ripei^ng 
maize;  and  squashes,  with  their  long  and  graceful 
necks  that  rival  those  of  the  swan,  are  nestling  un- 
der the  broad  leaves  of  their  teeming  vines. 

Now  look  abroad  upon  the  hills  and  over  the 
pastures !  How  would  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
or  of  cheerful  pastoral  scenes  delight  to  behold  the 
graring  inhabitants  of  these  happy  fields !  What 
is  more  picturesque  than  a  herd  of  cows  feeding  on 
the  sheltered  slope  of  a  hill,  or  a  fiock  of  sheep 
bounding  over  the  open  whortleberry  pastures! 
Providenee  has  benevolently  made  all  these  objects 
delightful  to  man,  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  join 
in  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  in  those  pursuits, 
which,  as  being  the  most  noble  of  occupations,  were 
assigned  to  the  great  progenitor  of  our  race,  before 
he  fell  from  his  original  purity,  and  when  he  en- 
joyed the  companionship  of  heaven.  Man,  urged 
by  necessity,  leaves  these  peaceful  and  beautiful  av- 
ocations, to  tempt  the  seas,  or  to  engage  in  the 
strife  of  the  city ;  but  never,  in  his  solitary  mo- 
ments, does  his  heart  cease  to  yearn  after  his  an- 
cient rural  home,  the  rustic  employments  of  his 
youth,  his  wanderings  among  the  hills  and  woods, 
and  all  the  simple  delights  of  country  life ! 

After  the  survey  of  all  these  bounties  and  luxu- 
ries which  the  autumn  displays,  who  does  not,  in  his 
keart,  if  he  stops  to  consider  his  obligations  to  his 
fellow-men,  bless  the  husbandman  and  his  labors. 


and  join  in  lauding  his  employment  as  the  most 
noble  and  valuable  of  pursuits  I  Though  it  is  tery 
generally  believed  that  the  labors  of  the  fana  an 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  sopefflnous  wealth, — ^who 
does  not  know  that  there  is  no  safer  means  of  se* 
curings  competency  and  a  fhigal  independenee F 
The  present  season  teems  with  abundant  proofs  of 
the  comforts  and  blesrings  that  reward  his  toiling 
exertions.  Agricultural  fairs  invite  the  community 
to  witness  the  proofs  that  his  toil  is  not  in  vain,  and 
the  numerous  varieties  of  rural  implements  for 
facilitating  his  labor,  prove  that  ingenuity  as  well 
as  industry  mark  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

Though  the  New  England  farmer  is  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  labor-saving  machinery,  he  is  no 
niggard  of  his  own  labor.  With  a  hearty  willing- 
ness to  afiord  employment  to  those  who  can  serve 
him,  he  is  himself  no  stranger  to  toil,  which  he  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  He  considers 
toil  as  really  no  part  of  the  ourse  which  was  inflict* 
ed  on  mankind,  when  the  original  sentence  was 
pronounced  upon  Adam.  He  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  secure  the  united  blea8ingB[of  health,  cheerfblness 
and  competence ;  that  when  guided  by  intelligence 
it  is  ennobling,  and  that  ignorance  only  can  degrade 
it  No  man  so  frequently  beholds  the  rising  sun  i 
none  so  frequently  hears  the  song  of  the  earliest 
birds,  or  breathes  the  gales  of  the  morning,  while 
they  are  still  sweet  with  the  emanations  of  opening 
flowers.  Whether  he  is  holding  the  plow  or  pitdi- 
ing  8heaves,^or  ''driving  his  team  a-field"  or  trading 
with  the  purchaser  of  his  produce— he  is  plainly  the 
best  living  example  among  us  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Let  every  individual  farmer,  while  this  honora- 
ble pride  animates  his  breast,  see  that  he  be  not,  by 
his  ignorance,  or  hb  prejudice,  or  his  backwaidness 
^o  adopt  the  improvements  of  the  age,  unworthy  to 
take  rank  with  others  of  his  own  class.  Let  him 
not  become  a  mere  dull  and  ponderous  animal,  a 
slow-spoken,  heavy-witted  saunterer,  as  somebody 
has  described  the  Saxon  clodpole,  whose  cart- 
wheels never  yet  rolled  out  of  the  ruts  made  by  the 
wheels  of  the  fifth  generaUon  back,  whose  head  is 
as  empty  ^as  one  of  his  own  pumpkins ;  a  mere 
Grubbinol  or  Bumkinet,  who  is  elevated  only  one 
grade  above  his  own  oxen,  and  who  might  learn 
wisdom  from  his  horse.  There  are  a  few  such  dolts 
still  among  our  rural  population;  and  they  are 
each  individually  wiser  in  their  own  conceit  than  if 
they  possessed  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  They  k>ok 
with  supreme  contempt,  for  contempt  is  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance,  upon  the  new  improvements, 
feeling  the  utter  absurdity  of  supposing  that  ths 
boys  they  instructed  should  be  able  to  teach  them, 
their  instructors,  any  real  knowledge ! 

Let  every  tiller  of  the  soil  honor  his  professfon 
and  make  himself  worthy  of  it,  by  keeping  pace 
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with  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  and  his  profession  will 
honor  him ;  and  those  who  confine  themselves  to 
the  old  ruts  of  a  past  dark  age,  will  soon  sink  in- 
to mere  drudges,  and  let  themselves  out  for  half 
pay.  May  the  swarthy  cheeks  of  the  New  England 
fiurmer  he  always  united  with  the  honest  civility 
of  a  country  gentleman,  and  while  his  hard  fist 
emhlemizes  his  robust  manhood,  may  his  intelli- 
gent speech  prove  him  a  worthy  citiien  of  a  free 
republic,  and  his  wise  conduct  set  an  honest  ex- 
ample to  the  generation  that  will  follow  lum. 


For  iht  New  Xngkutd  Farmer, 

NOTES  FBOM  MAIHE. 

Mb.  Editor: — I  came  from  Northampton  to 
Augusta  on  the  Kennebec,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
July,  and  after  remaining  there  twenty  days,  and 
ma&ing  some  excursions  into  adjoining  towns,  I 
came  in  a  carnage  to  this  place  on  the  covit,  through 
Wiseaaset,  July  28th. 

The  wet  season  has  been  very  injurious  to  hay  in 
this  State,  and  much  has  been  damaged,  and  some 
entirely  spoiled.  Hay  is  the.  flpreat  crop  of  the 
towns  on  toe  Kennebec,  and  of  other  parts  of  Maine. 
About  Augusta,  when  I  arrived  there,  extensive 
fields  of  herds-grass  were  seen  in  every  direction, 
and  mowinff  hMl  just  commenced.  Mmsled  with 
the  tall  herds-grass,  were  in  many  fields  ou)ver,  po- 
apratensis  or  English  spear-grass,  and  red-top.  In 
some  places  was  to  be  seen  the  triticum  repens, 
called  quack-grass  and  witch-grass  by  some,  and  a 
little  festuca.  In  some  lean  and  exhausted  spots, 
might  be  seen  the  Danthonia,  that  wretched  pover- 
ty-grass, so  common  in  the  county  of  Hampshire. 
Ill  low,  wet  lands  grew  poa-aquatica,  poa-canaden- 
sis,  several  species  of  carex  or  sedge,  and  rushes 
and  buUrushes.  Every  species  of  grass  that  £  have 
observed  in  Maine,  ^ws  in  Northampton ;  and 
aeveral  species  grow  m  Northampton  that  I  do  not 
see  in  Maine,  as  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass, 
■ome  species  of  Andropogon  &c. 

The  soil  in  the  towns  on  the  Kennebec  is  a  strong, 
elayey  soil,  superior  to  much  of  that  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  makes  shocking  roads  in  wet  weather. 
The  farmers  raise  com,  potatoes  and  oats,  and  some 
pieces  of  wheat  and  barley  are  seen.  Indian  com 
18  rank  and  luxuriant,  but  if  frosts  happen  early,  or 
even  at  the  usual  time,  the  corn  will  hardly  get 
ripe.  Potatoes  look  well,  but  it  is  too  early  to  de- 
termine what  the  crop  will  be. 

White  weed,  or  ox-eye  daisy,  I  found  abundant 
in  most  places,  from  the  towns  arouqd  Boston  to 
those  on  the  Kennebec,  and  it  grows  more  or  less 
in  all  the  towns  from  Augusta  to  this  rockrbound 
coast. 

Edgecomb  and  Boothbay,  the  towns  between 
Wiscasset  and  the  sea,  are  roosh,  hilly  and  rocky, 
Kod  a  largeportion  of  the  land  is  incapable  of  cul 
tivation.  There  are,  however,  many  fertile  spots 
where  good  crops  are  seen,  and  the  poor  lands  on 
the  rocks  furnish  pasturage.  The  soil  has  more 
sand  and  gravel,  and  less  clay,  than  that  on  the 
Kennebec.  Herds-grass  is  in  many  of  the  mowing 
lots  in  these  towns,  but  the  finer,  shorter  grasses 
are  more  common.  Where  the  rocks  are  near  the 
flurface,  and  where  the  soil  is  lean  and  impoverish- 
ed, the  Danthonia  grows,  and  extensive  tracts  of  it 


discover  themselves  by  their  whitish  tops.  Some 
mowers  told  me  that  they  mowed  it,  but  they  said 
it  was  hardly  worth  mowing.  A  large  part  of  those 
who  occupy  the  lands  in  Boothbay  spend  a  portion 
of  the  year  in  fishing,  or  some  other  employment 
at  sea. 

Many  of  the  farmers  of  Mame  are  gradually  ex- 
haosting  their  lands;  they  are  doing  what  so  many 
in  Massachusetts  have  already  done.  The  soil  in 
the  vicinitv  of  the  Kennebec  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  Maine,  will  last  longer  than  most  of  that 
m  Massachusetts,  but  annual  mowing  and  selling 
the  hay,  and  other  modes  of  forming  here,  must 
end  in  impoverishment,  sooner  or  later.  With  all 
our  boasting  in  this  country,  we  understand  exhaust- 
ing land  much  better  than  improving  it,  and  in 
most  of  the  States,  the  exhausters  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  improvers.  S.  Judd. 

Boothbay,  Maine,  Aug,  5,  1857. 


Crops  JN  Westekn  MAS8ACHU8ETTS.-«We  have 
had  but  one  &vorable  report  of  the  fruit  crop  this 
season.  In  all  sections  the  accounts  are  that  there 
will  be  but  very  little  fruit  of  any  kind.  A  friend 
writes  us  on  the  27th  inst,  from  Whately,  in  tbe 
Connecticut  Valley,  that  the  crops  in  that  town  are 
^coming  on  finely.  Com  is  backward,  but  holds  a 
good  color,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  an  average 
crop.  Tobacco  is  the  great  crop  here — it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  from  150  to  200  acres  in  tbis 
town  the  present  year,  which,  if  it  does  well,  will 
average  1600  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  will  bring  at 
least,  12)  cents  a  pound,  some  sales  having  already 
been  made  at  that  price.  At  this  rate  the  aggre- 
gate amount  will  be  $30,000.  The  last  year's  crop 
is  held  at  from  25  to  40  cents,  according  to  qual- 
ity." 

The  season  continues  wet  and  sultry  i  haying  is 
a  precarious  business,  and  weeds  are  dominant.  We 
think  that  more  than  one-half  the  hay  already  se- 
cured has  been  wet.  Salt  is  in  demand,  and  pur- 
chasers will  be  quite  likely  to  get  some  pickled  fod- 
der before  the  year  is  out 


A  Gobbler  Story.— The  mother  of  one  of  our 
most  prominent  merchants,  writing  from  her  farm 
in  Preston,  Ct,  tells  the  following  amusing  anecdote 
of  her  poultry  yard  :  The  old  lady  keeps  turkeys, 
and  all  the  hens  are  now  setting.  From  day  to 
day,  as,  one  after  another,  his  wives  left  him  to  at- 
tend to  the  duties  of  incubation,  the  lord  of  thefiock 
was  observed  to  grow  more  and  more  gloomy  and 
dispirited,  and  when  at  length  the  last  one  had  gone, 
he  lost  his  appetite  and  seemed  sinking  into  decline. 
At  length  one  day  a  new  idea  seized  him.  He  had 
been  inspectinff  the  nests,  and  suddenly — when  this 
'  new  idea  strucK  him — he  ''pitched  into"  the  nearest 
jhen  turkey,  drove  her  off,  and  seated  himself  in  her 
{place.  It  was  vain  to  dislodge  him  from  one  nest, 
for  immediately  he  ran  to  another.  He  was  bound 
to  hatch  something,  or  peribh  in  tbe  attempt,  and 
at  this  moment  that  venerable  gobbler  is  sitting  on 
two  dozen  turkey  egffs,  with  a  fair  chance  for  bring- 
ing off  a  large  brood  of  young  ones ! — Springfield 
Repuhliean, 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  BROWH. 

COUNTRY  BAHBLES. 

Pelham,  JST.  fil,  Jidy  9, 1857. 

Dear  Sir  : — After  two  or  three  weeks  of  rather 
severe  labor  with  the  hoe  and  pruning  tools,  I 
have  laid  them  down  for  a  little  season  of  rest  and 
recreation,  before  commencing  that  most  impor- 
tant part  of  farm  duties,  the  hay  harvuL  I  feel 
more  freedom  in  doing  this,  because  I  think  the 
grass,  generally,  is  not  yet  in  proper  condition  for 
the  scythe ;  the  season  has  been  wet  and  cool  iu 
all  this  region,  and  grass  has  grown  rapidly  and 
rankly,  and  now  presents  a  heavy  stand  on  lands 
that  are  in  good  heart  It  needs,  however,  a  few 
days  of  our  usual  July  suns  to  perfect  its  juices 
and  give  it  that  sweetness  and  aroma  which  make 
it  so  attractive  to  our  stock.  I  believe  theAoe 
is  generally  neglected  too  much  during  the  first 
half  of  July.  So  with  one  of  the  steeds  who  has 
performed  his  part  towards  perfecting  the  potato 
and  Indian  com  crop,  the  four-wheeled  chaise,  to- 
gether with  her  who  has  pulled  an  even  yoke  with 
me  for  many  years — no  matter  how  many — I  pro- 
pose to  amble  quietly  along  through  the  green 
lanes  of  the  country,  and  tell  you  and  our  readers 
something  of  what  I  may  see  or  hear,  if  I  can  per^ 
suade  myself  that  it  will  be  either  of  interest  or 
profit  to  you  or  them. 

Crossing  the  boundary  line  of  our  good  State  at 
Dracut,  about  four  miles  north  of  Lowell,  I  entered 
Pelham,  N.  H.,  and  called  upon  B.  F.  Cutter, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  our  readers  by 
the  sensible  and  practical  thoughts  which  he  has 
occasionally  communicated  to  the  Farmer.  Mr. 
Cutter  is  a  self-taught  man,  having  begun  in  the 
world  with  nothing  but  his  hands  and  on  honest 
purpose.  Without  capital  to  purchase  lands  and 
stock,  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  those  pur- 
suits which  required  no  other  capital  than  that  al- 
ready mentioned;  whatever  he  earned,  however, 
was  soon  invested  in  land,  and  it  was  not  many 
years  before  he  was  a  land-owner  and  cultivator. 
His  establishment  is  now  a  villa  in  itself,  the  house 
being  large  and  commodious,  the  out-buildings  am- 
ple and  convenient.  The  farm  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  containing  nearly  every  variety  of  soil 
found  in  Hillsboro'  county.  That  he  is  entitled  to 
the  term  of  farmer,  his  broad  and  highly  cultitated 
fields  attest ;  he  is  also  a  horlicuUurisl,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a  shrub  or  tree  indigenous  to  New  Eng- 
land but  may  be  found  growing  in  oeautiful  luxu- 
riance in  his  grounds. 

In  walkiugg  over  the  estate  with  him  we  found 
something  attractive  at  every  turn ;  here  a  green 
and  smoothly-mown  drive- way  encircled  a  nursery 
of  trees  including  every  tree  known  in  the  State- 
there  a  charming  brook  gathered  within  the  limits 
of  an  artistic  wall,  while  within  view  it  meandered 


through  tangled  shrubbery  or  babbled  over  rocki^ 
until  arrested  and  made  to  drive  a  rustic  wheeL 
Here  the  scythes,  axes,  &c.,  were  ground  with  ease 
and  facility,  and  much  hard  labor  averted.  Huge 
rocks  were  covered  with  grape  vines,  thus  convert- 
ing them  into  objects  of  beauty  and  utility. 

In  the  forest  screened  from  the  sharp  rays  ci 
the  sun  by  the  overhanging  branches  of  lofty  pines, 
we  found  a  plat  which  had  been  sowed  with  the 
seeds  of  the  arbor  vitae,  hemlock,  and  other  ever* 
greens,  m/iples,  birch,  elm,  &o.,  and  thousands  of 
young  trees  of  the  height  of  an  inch  were  pleasanc- 
ly  growing  under  the  protection  of  the  noble  pines 
which  everywhere  surrounded  them.  It  seemed  as 
though  eyeiy  seed  planted  had  germinated,  for  the 
young  plants  covered  the  entire  ground,  all  in  ad- 
mirable confusion.  Mr.^.  stated  that  not  one* 
tenth  of  these  seeds  would  have  come  up  if  they 
had  been  planted  in  garden  soil  even  with  the  most 
careful  attention. 

Mr.  Cutter  is  also  a  florist ;  most  of  the  wild 
flowering  plants  common  to  New  England  may  be 
found  transferred  to  his  grounds,  where  they  bloom 
in  such  freshness  and  beauty  as  to  draw  expressions 
of  admiration  from  most  beholders.  One  of  the 
ladies  who  rambled  with  us  remarked,  ''If  these 
were  exotics,  with  some  French  or  German  names, 
or  had  been  boxed  by  the  Chinese  Expedition  and 
introduced  by  authority,  how  eagerly  they  would  be 
sought,  and  how  quickly  find  a  place  in  all  our  gar- 
dens." It  is  questionable  whether  any  country  af- 
fords a  more  varied  or  beautiful  flora  than  New 
England,  but,  as  Mr.  C.  remarked,  it  is  better 
known  in  England  than  by  our  own  people.  Many 
of  the  plants  and  flowers  common  in  out  boyhood 
ornamented  his  pleasant  grounds;  the  splendid 
meadow  pink,  two  or  three  varieties  of  laurel,  the 
leather  wood,  whose  tough  bark  we  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  an  absent  shoe-string,  and  the  unique 
and  attractive  alternate  cornel,  that  loves  to  spring 
up  along  the  winding  cow^paths  in  the  thick  woods, 
— ^all  these,  and  many  more,  the  acquaintances  of 
our  early  youth,  were  welcomed  as  old  and  famil- 
iar friends.  His  grass  and  corn,  his  sturdy  oxen 
and  team  horses,  all  attest  that  Mr.  C  is  a  farmer 
who  understands  his  profession.  He  makes,  an- 
nually, about  four  thousand  bottles  of  tomato  ketch- 
up, for  which  he  finds  a  ready  market  at  a  remu- 
nerating price. 

Mr.  Cutter's  practice  and  success  emphatically 
contradict  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  farming 
is  unprqfiiahle.  It  is  true  that  he  has  possessed 
an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  every  farmer,  that  of 
being  quite  near  a  good  market, — but  it  is  equally 
true  that  his  farm,  when  he  took  it»was  an  uneven, 
very  rocky  and  difficult  soil  to  subdue.  He  began 
with  the  idea  that  manure  and  sHH  are  the  true 
capital  of  the  farm,  and  with  this  at-  his  pole-star, 
he  has  suoceededi  as  will  nine  out  of  ten  every* 
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irbere.  The  hrm  is  not  only  clothed  "with  beauty, 
yielding  profit,  but  in  conTening  with  his  children, 
young  men  and  women,  we  found  them  chserving 
and  praetiaU  persona,  with  well*balaiieed  minds, 
and  having  been  already  engaged  cs  teachers  in 
the  district  schook. 

I  was  pleased  and  instructed  by  my  visit,  and 
soon  found  the  secret  of  the  practical  character  of 
his  communications  to  the  columns  of  the  I\trmer, 
•When  you  have  left  that  bed  of  machinery  upon 
which  I  saw  you  last,  and  are  on  your  legs 
again,  I  hope  you,  also,  will  find  opportunity  to 
visit  our  mutual  £riend,  and  judge  of  his  skill  ibr 
yourself.    I  am  truly  yours,         Simon  Brown. 

Jon  NOVBBB,  SlQ.,  BOBtOH. 


For  fkn  New  Xngfmid  Farmer. 

ABOVT  OVAHO. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^In  the  June  number  of  the  ATeuf 
England  Farmtr  there  is  an  article  *'about  guano," 
(signed  John  BriffgsO  which  conveys  an  impression 
which  I  thmk  is  far  uom  correct.  The  writer  states 
that  the  virtue  of  guano  lies  very  much  in  the  am- 
monia contained  therein.  He  assumes  that  all  gu- 
ano containing  that  element  must  betray  it  by  its 
smell,  and  that  oonsequently  all  guano  not  liaving 
the  ammoniacal  odor  must  be  worthless,  or  to  use 
'his  own  words,  *<not  worth  buying.''  I  presume  Mr. 
Briggs  has  been  led  into  this  error  by  his  experi- 
ence with  the  Peruvian  or  Chincba  Island  guana 

Ammonia  may  be  so  combined  that  its  presence 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  smell,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Baker  &  Jarvis  Island  guano.  The  addition  of 
a  little  lime  rnd  moisture  will  set  the  ammonia 
free,  the  lime  combining  with  the  element  before 
in  combination  with  the  ammonia,  for  which  it  has 
a  stronger  affinity. 

The  analysis  of  the  Baker's  Island  guano  is  as 
follows,  accordbg  to  Dr.  Hayes : 

lOOpATtf  eondftfOfmoiitiire ..190 

HimateB  of  Vme,  ammooiA  and  magnetla 10.4S 

UlBAtetof^.  and  vegetable  flben..... S.77 

Bone  phoepBlte  pf  lime  and  magneria • 87.10 

Intolnble  matter  and  nnd • 88 
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The  excess  of  weight  is  due  to  lime  added  to 
form  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  by  which  the  phos- 
j^oric  acid  of  any  guano  is  estimated*  The  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia  which  enter  so  larse- 
ty  into  its  composition,  make  it  a  highlv  valuable 
guano,  particularly  in  New  England,  where  lime 
and  magnesia  (forming  such  essential  component 
.elements  of  the  different  grains)  form  onlv  about  3 
per  cent,  of  the  constituents  of  the  soiL  Tne  ammo- 
nia acts  as  a  stimulant ;  and  the  Chinoha  Island  su- 
ano,  which  has  a  very  large  percentas;e  of  this  ele- 
ment, owes  its  chief  excellence  to  tnis,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  analysis : 

Ammoniaoal  lalli. ••..•• • 40 

Animal  organic  matter 

Snlpbate  and  moriate  of  potaeh  and  loda 

Fboipiiate  of  lime  and  magnesia 

Sand 1 

Water.. 11| 

Ammonia  acts  on  the  vegetable  as  brandy  or 
other  stimulant  acts  on  the  human  system.  It  vi- 


talizes an  exhausted  soil,  stimulating  its  electric 
forces  with  almost  miraculous  energy,  and  hence 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  Peruvian  guano.  The 
ultimate  effect,  however,  like  all  other  stimulants, 
is  to  leave  the  land  more  exhausted  than  before ; 
as  the  vital  powers  of  a  sick  man  sink  more  hope- 
less than  ever  when  the  stimulant  ceases  to  act.  To 
renovate  the  prostrate  energies  of  the  patient,  more 
substantial  nutriment  is  needed,  and  it  the  stomach 
can  bear  it,  recovery  slow  but  sure  is  at  hand. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  Baker's  Island  suano,  it  sup- 

Elies  nutrition  in  the  shape  of  phosphates,  while  it 
as  enough  of  ammonia  to  ensure  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  stimulus.  I  have  seen  com  and  wheat  grown 
side  by  side,  with  Baker's  Island  guano  and  the 
Peruvian,  and  that  from  the  latter  was  the  beet,  bv 
one-third.  The  great  superiority,  however,  whicK 
the  Baker's  Island  possesses,  will  be  found,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  in  its  more  hustin^  effect.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  years  will  show  its  effect  to  great 
advantage,  while  it  is  the  experience  of  all,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Peruvian  guano  does  not  appear  after 
the  first  year.  A  series  of  experiments  is  now 
being  made  in  di£krent  sections  of  the  country, 
which  will  give  to  agriculturists  some  valuable  re- 
sults. Plow  Bot. 


For  the  Nete  Sngkatd  Farwtirt 

7BVIT-TBSE  BOBBBS. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — ^I  notice  in  your  last  number,  in- 
quiry was  made  in  relation  to  the  fruit  tree  borer. 
My  experience,  though  of  but  one  season,  may  be 
of  some  value.  Last  year,  in  March,  and  before 
the  snow  was  off  the  ground,  I  found  the  borer  at 
work  in  my  little  orchard,  turning  out  his  gimblet* 
ings.  I  began  immediately  to  follow  him  up  by 
various  experiments  of  punching  with  wire,  wnale- 
bone,  &c.,  and  cutting  him  out,  or  sometimes  plug- 
ging him  in.  In  several  instances  during  the  sea- 
son, 1  found  nine  and  twelve  in  a  tree,  small  ones, 
I  think  in  the  month  of  July.  I  continued  the  war 
of  extermination  until  October ;  then  I  raked  away 
the  sand  around  all  the  trunks,  cut  off  all  the 
small  fibrous  roots  and  suckers,  cleared  off  all  the 
dead  bark  and  other  decayed  matter,  and  taking 
undiluted  whale  oil  soap,  rubbed  it  on  with  my 
hand  from  the  ground  up  as  far  as  I  could  reach 
among  the  limbs,  and  so  let  it  remain  during  the 
winter.  This  spring  my  trees  look  beautifully,  full 
of  foliage,  abundant  in  blossoms,  and  a  fair  set  of 
fruit ;  bark  perfectly  smooth  where  the  soap  was 
on,  and  the  limbs  clean  and  vigorous.  Up  to  the 
Ist  of  June  I  discovered  no  insect  except  one  nest 
of  caterpillars.  The  first  borer  between  the  first 
and  tenth,  and  more  recently  three  or  four  more, 
half-grown  ones  in  the  bark  only ;  the  first  was 
about  one-eighth,  the  last  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  long.  They  are  now  just  beginning  to 
bore  the  wood,  and  rather  concluding  that  soap 
will  destvoy  them,  I  have  again  applied  it  round 
the  trunk  near  the  ground,  about  six  inches  up. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  say  these  insects  cannot  live 
without  air ;  and  others,  that  common  bar  soap  is  as 
good  as  oil  soap.  One  thing  is  certain  in  my  mind, 
oil  soap,  undiluted,  will  not  nurt  the  tree,  at  least, 
the  first  year. 

OUANO. 

I  have  been  often  inquired,  of  in  relation  to  the 
danger  of  using  guano.    On  this  subject,  I  would 
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say,  I  ivas  at  the  Chincha  Islands  three  months } 
there  were  probably  from  three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  seamen  and  others  engaged  in  the  labor 
of  digging  guano  and  transporting  it  to  the  ships. 
It  is  often  a  hazardous  business,  in  which  men  are 
marred  and  wounded  almost  eTery  day ;  the|r  lire 
in  its  dust,  and  inhale  it  freely,  and  often  use  it  as 
soap  to  wash  with,  without  regard  to  sore  hands, 
and  sailors  and  laborers  are  always  wading  about 
in  it  without  regard  to  sore  feet,  and  yet  I  never 
heard  any  complaint  of  its  dangerous  tendencies  or 
effects. 

BUGS  ON   TINES. 

Equal  quantities  of  flour  and  black  pepper 
mixed  dry,  then  wet  the  leayes  and  sprinkle  with 
the  dry  materia],  has  proved  with  me  a  positive  ex- 
terminator. Nathan  Bbigos. 

Marion^  July  17, 1857. 


ME.  7BEHCH  IS  BNGLAHD. 

In  the^JIfarft  Lane  jBxpref^,"  published  at  Lon- 
don, we  find  an  account  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
**  Suffolk  ^Agricultural  Association"  held  at  Ipswich, 
England,  which  was  attended  by  many  distinguished 
agriculturists  of  that  country,  by  a  "representative 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Aus- 
tria,'' and  Mr.  Fbench,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Farmer,  There  had  been  a  show  of  cattle  and 
horses,  which  was  followed  by  a  dinner,  much  like 
our  olvn  custom  in  similar  gatherings.  At  that  din 
ner,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  toasts. to  the  Queen,  army,  Prince,  navy, 
and  individuals,  most  of  which  was  entirely  inap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  Mr.  French's  speech 
seems  to  have  ''set  the  table  in  a  roar/'  and  estab- 
lished general  good  feeling.  He  was  called  out  as 
follows : — 

The  President  gave  the  healths  of  the  distin- 
guished foreigners  who  had  honored  the  meeting 
vnth  their  presence,    (Three  times  three.) 

The  Hon.  H.  F.  Trench  said :  My  Lord  and 
Gentlemen,  it  must  be  hard  indeed  if  1  could  not 
respond  to  such  a  welcome  as  this.  I  am  called 
upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  drunk  to  the  stran- 
gers present ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  word  uttered 
by  my  hon.  friendi  I  should  forget  that  I  was  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  country.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  come  three  thousand  miles  f^om  my  own 
home,  alone,  with  no  excuse  of  business,  and  with 
no  object  before  me  but  to  see  the  people  of  Old 
England — especially  the  agricultural  people.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  vice  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States^  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  president 
of  the  society  in  the  county  of  RookiJgham,  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire — a  similar  association  to 
the  present  one.  Ihave  also  the  honor  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  given  me  by  a 
vote  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at 
their  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  last  January, 
introducing  me  to  agricultural  societies  abroad,  and 
asking  them  to  give  me  a  cordial  welcome.  Upon 
the  presentation  of  that  letter  to  the  officers  of  this 
Society,  I  have  received  a  welcome  such  as  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  receive  if  you  should  return  the 
Tisit  I  have  made.    I  have  received,  from  tiie  time| 


that  I  first  set  my  foot  upon  English  sdl,  nothnig 
but  kindness  at  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  very 
first  gentleman  I  met,  in  coming  by  the  train  from 
Liverpool  to  old  Chester,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
when  hfi  knew  me  to  be  an  American,  and  invited 
me  to  Lincolnshire;  and*when  I  leave  SuMk 
county,  I  shall  proceed  on  my  way  to  LincolDshire« 
to  fulfil  the  invitation.  A  stranger,  gentlemen !  I 
can  hardly  feel  that  I  am  one  in  any  respect.  I 
have  walked  down  to  Westminster,  and  read  there 
the  inscriptioDB  in  honor  of  your  literary  men- 
Chaucer,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Addison,  and  a  tiiou« 
sand  other  brilliant  stars  in  literature ;  and  I  have 
felt,  mv  lord  and  gentiemen,  that  this  was  not  on- 
ly English  literature,  but  American  literature  too. 
Their  names  are  household  names  in  America,  as 
much  as  they  are  in  England,  and  we  do  not  forget 
them  when  we  speak  of  our  literature.  (Applause.) 
From  Westminster  Abbey  I  went  into  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  there  I  saw  the  wi^s  and  gjowna 
which  we  have  laid  aside,  as  not  bemg  practically 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  our  Taws  (laugh- 
ter;) but  apart  from  these  matters- of  form — ^which 
may  as  well  be  laid  aside  according  to  our  republi- 
can notions — ^there  was  nothing  to  make  me  forget, 
even  in  a  court  of  jostfoe,  that  I  was  not  at  home. 
The  English  common  law  is  the  foundation  of  our 
jurisprudence,  and  we  cite  now  the  latest  decisions 
of  your  courts,  not  as  binding  authorities,  but  aa 
the  Dest  expositions  of  those  pnnciples  which  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  administration  of  justice. 
I  am  myself  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  law — you  know  a  Yankee  generally  has  three 
or  four  matters  on  hand — ^but  I  say  that,  even  in 
yonr  courts  of  justice,  if  certain  ornaments  were 
laid  aside,  I  should  hardly  know  that  I  was  not  at 
home.  As  to  your  form  of  government,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  It  is  probably  the  best  government 
for  Englishmen,  although  I  should  be  veiy  sorry 
to  say  that  we  have  not  a  much  better  one  in  our 
own  country.  Probably  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  an^  of  you,  to  give  us  any  other ;  but,  after 
all,  there  is  a  great»deal  of  good  sense  in  the  lines 
of  the  old  poet,  though  I  never  could  see  mneh  po- 
etry in  them : 

**For  fornfl  of  goverBBient  let  Ibob  ootteat ; 
ThAt  whieh  !■  belt  adnloiitered  to  bek'* 

There  are,  however,  weighty  diffSerences  between 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  old  country  and  the 
new.  The  expression  is  a  solution  of  the  matter, 
for  one  is  an  old  country,  and  the  other  is  a  new 
one.  In  Old  England  you  have  the  grand  old  es- 
tates, the  grand  old  parks,  the  mnd  old  trees,  and 
the  grand  old  landscapes,  whicn  nothing  but  time 
can  make.  We  haye,  instead,  the  primeval  for- 
est—trees towering  up  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  acres — a  ve^dinerent  thing  from  the  landsoapes 
of  England.  There  is  notiimg,  however,  next  to 
the  countenances  of  your  peome,  upon  which  I  so 
love  to  dwell  as  an  Eittlish  landscape.  (Applause.) 
There  are  those  marks  of  permanence  and  good 
living  around  you,  which  caimot  be  the  work  of  a 
day.  It  takes  centuries  to  grow  such  a  oountiT  as 
England,  and  no  new  country  can  compare  with  it. 
Your  habits  of  life  are  also  different.  This  coun- 
try, if  I  may  use  a  homely  exfoeasion,  is  like  a  vrell- 
to-do  gentieman  in  middle  tife,  who  has  made  his 
fortune,  and  sat  down  under  his  own  vine  and  fig* 
tree  to  emoy  himself ;  while  America  is  Hke  a  young 
stripling,  barely  out  of  his  time,  who  has  gone  out 
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to  seek  hw  fortone^fiillof  the  spirit  of  nnraet^  tin- 
easfy  anxioas  for  change,  desirous  of  doing  some- 
thing else  besides  what  his  lathers  hare  done,  and 
desiroQS  of  trying  all  sorts  of  experiments.  This 
is  the  paramount  and  marked  distinction  between 
this  country  and  oar  own«  This  is  a  oooservatiTe 
country ;  ours  is  a  country  that  has  no  cooserra* 
Usm — I  had  almost  said,  if  we  had  the  best  thing, 
we  should  want  to  try  and  see  if  there  was  not 
eomethbg  better.  (Laughter.)  The  Englishman, 
when  he  builds  a  house,  lays  the  foundations  deep, 
and  calculates,  not  only  for  his  own  time,  but  for 
hn  son,  and  ibr  his  childten's  children,  down  to  re- 
mote posterity.  He  supposes  that  they  will  liye 
upon  the  same  acres,  ana  in  the  same  house  $  it  is 
not  so  with  us, — a  man  who  builds  a  house  goes  out 
west  He  buys  his  land  for  a  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  or  58  an  acre  j  for  that  sum  he  takes 
the  fee-simple  from  the  goTernment,  and  buys  the 
land  for  himself  and  his  heirs  forever.  He  looks 
around,  with  his  axe  upon  his  shoulder ;  he  sees 
the  forest,  and  without  thinking  anything  about 
beautiful  shades  and  lines  of  trees,  he  considers 
how  he  shall  get  a  crop  off  the  land  for  himself  and 
his  children.  He  lays  about  right  and  left,  and 
makes  a  clearing.  He  chops  the  trees  down,  if  he 
has  time,  and  if  has  not  time,  he  cuts  the  bark  off, 
so  that  tbev  die,  and  digs  in  bis  Indian  com.  Com 
means  nothing  in  my  countij  but  Indian  com ;  if 
we  mean  anything  else,  we  give  it  some  kind  of  a 
Christian  name.  (Laughter.)  Well,  he  digs  in  his 
Indian  com ;  Uie  roots  don't  trouble  him,  and  in 
ten  years'  time — if  he  is  a  good  smart  man,  and  if 
fever  and  ague  don't  assail  him — he  gets  enough, 
not  only  to  support  himself  and  family,  but  luso 
money  enough  to  repay  every  dollar  he  paid  for 
his  land.  This  is  his  house  $  but  he  does  not  stop 
there.  You  will  think  he  might  be  content,  but  no  $ 
a  village  springs  up  around  him — other  people 
from  Uie  east  arrive — a  school-house  and  church 
are  built — here  people  collect  around  them,  and 
the  village  becomes  a  city.  Let  me  state  a  fact  or 
two  with  resard  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  city 
of  Chicago  lays  at  the  bottom  of  Lu e  Michigan, 
and  twenty-one  years  ago  it  was  a  wilderness.  In 
1850,  there  were  38,000  persons  in  Chicago ;  in 
1855,  when  the  census  was  taken,  there  were 
88,000  people  in  it;  and  now,  in  1857,  it  is 
thought,  if  the  population  were  enumerated,  that 
there  would  be  found  to  be  more  than  100,000  per- 
Bons  where,  twenty-one  years  since,  there  was  not 
a  habitable  dwelling.  The  man  who  went  out  close 
to  the  ci^  of  Chicago  and  planted  his  wheat-field 
there,  of  100  and  200  acres,  now  that  his  land 
which  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  is  worth 
£25,000  an  acre  does  not,  of  course,  cultivate  wheat 
nor  grow  Indian  com  there,  but  he  sells  out  on 
speculation  and  goes  west  Chicago  is  only  the 
be^nning  of  going  west — and  he  starts  and  founds 
a  city  somewhere  else.  This  is  not  exactly  like 
the  stationary  system  of  old  England.  It  is  a  kind 
of  life  which  you  have  no  idea  of,  and  yet,  it  is  the 
common  life  of  western  settlements.  This  spirit  of 
mirest,  as  it  may  be  denommated,  has  its  good  and 
bad  sidee.  Its  ^ood  points  are,  that  it  peoples,  civ- 
ilixes,  Christianises,  and  enriches  the  world ;  its 
bad  points  are  that  home  influences  are  not  regard- 
ed, and  are  not  felt  as  thev  are  in  a  more  stable 
and  older  country.  I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,  that  I 
may  be  tedious.  (No,  na)  Perhaps  in  our  agri- 
ooltore  you  would  see  a  inder  difference  than  in 


any  other  point  You  would  see  thediflesenoe  b»» 
tween  the  old  and  the  new ;  you  would  see,  in  short, 
the  difference  between  (|y^in  and- no  system  i  for 
it  is  just  exactly  that  The  fact  i»— and  I  am  wil- 
ling to  proclaim  it,  when  I  go  home,  upon  the  hopse- 
tops-^you  understand  the  business  of  farming, « 
good  deal  better  than  we  understand  it  in  our  coun- 
try. We  have  much  to  learn  of  you;  and  thia  is 
my  mission,  to  try  and  leam  something  (applause.) 
If  a  man  could  buy  as  good  land  as  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon  for  5s  an  acre,  you  would  not  expect 
him  to  lay  out  £6  upon  an  old  acre  to  make  it 
half  as  good  as  a  new  one.  But  the  &ot  is,  that 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  lands  taken  at  the  gov- 
ernment price  of  5s  an  acre,  have  been  plantea  30 
years  with  Indian  com  and  wheat,  without  the  crop 
perceptiblv  diminishmg.  They  are  bottom  lands^ 
where  probably  rivers  once  flowed,  and  are  called 
river-bottom  lands.  But  even  these  soils  may  be- 
come exhausted  in  time.  And  we  have  found  in 
New  England,  where  we  have  been  200  years,  (a 
long  time  for  America)  that  in  our  old  fields  toe 
system  of  taking  everything  off  and  putting  noth- 
mg  m  begins  to  fail.  We  find  we  must  apply  ma- 
nure, if  we  wish  to  get  any  crone,  and  we  are  look- 
ing anxiously  round  to  see  whether  we  can  stay 
there,  or  whether  we  must  go  west  and  desert  this 
woriLS  which  we  have  been  two  hundred  years  in 
rearing;  It  is  by  a  careful  observation,  I  think,  of 
the  agriculture  of  this  country,  that  we  must  profit 
more  than  in  any  other  respect 

In  passing  over  your  grounds  to-day  I  noticed  at 
every  step  the  difierenoe  between  the  old  countiT 
and  the  new.  Every  on^  of  the  implements  which 
I  observed  here  marks  this  differenoe.  Your  im- 
plements are  of  perfect  workmanship.  I  have  been 
in  the  warehouse  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Ransome,  where 
many  of  them  are  made,  and  I  see  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fine  workmanship  in  your  implements,  and 
that  they  are  made  far  more  expensively  and  dur^ 
blythan  implements  are  with  us.  Why  is  thiaP 
Because  you  believe  that  you  are  perfect  in  your 
agriculture.  But  take  your  plows.  Our  plows  are 
about  as  much  like  yours  as  they  are  like  a  spoon. 
I  asked  a  gentleman  what  was  the  weight  or  one 
of  your  plows,  and  he  replied  260  lbs.  This  was  a 
plow  for  two  horses  f  and  a  plow  in  my  country, 
such  as  we  work  witJi  three  voke  of  heayv  oxen, 
equal  to  six  horses,  is  of  such  a  weight  that  one 
workman  can  walk  off  with  it  very  comfortably. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  seen  it  done  hundreds  of  timesf 
and  vet  such  a  plow  will  not  readily  break.  I  do 
not  know  how  your  plows  may  act  in  your  land, 
but  they  would  be  old  iron  in  ours  in  about  five 
minutes.  (Laughter.)  It  does  seem  to  me  that,  with 
regard  to  agricultural  implements,  you  gentlemen 
may  leara  something  of  America  yet  I  was  glad  to 
see  McCormick's  reaper  upon  the  field.  It  looked 
American,  and  it  appeared  to  indicate  that  yon 
were  looking  a  little  that  way,  and  seeing  whether 
you  might  not  leam  something  from  us.  No  doubt 
your  implements  are  better  for  your  own  soil,  but 
I  doubt  whether  they  are  better  fbr  oura.  I  shall 
go  home  and  report  upon  these  matters,  and  I  am 
endeavoring  to  look  upon  things  candidly  to' ascer- 
tain what  is  best,  and  what  we  oan  carry  away  Uiet 
may  be  useful.  We  are  indebted  to  you  for  much. 
We  are  importing  some  of  the  beet  stock  that  wt 
find  in  the  country  here.  We  send  ofor  agents,  who 
come  and  take  away  the  best  bulls  and  sheep  and 
everything  else  mj  can  find.    Plenty  of  Indian 
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corn  will  i^iae  a  good  animal  as  well  as  anything 
•lae  under  the  sun ;  aod  if  Tou  will  attend  the  affn- 
oultnral  show  of  our  United  States  Agricultural  So- 
ciety at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  you  will  find  that 
we  shall  show  as  good  short-horned  stock,  accord* 
bg  to  our  notions  of  goodness,  as  ever  you  saw  up- 
cn  the  earth.  There  are  different  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  good  cow.  I  was  told  this  morninff 
that  a  certain  cow  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  I  asked 
*^oes  she  give  a  good  deal  of  milk  P"  The  answer 
was,  <«Weil,I  don't  know."  I  asked,  •« Will  her  stock 
fAre  a  good  deal  of  milk  P"  "Well,  they  may  or 
tney  may  not"  Now,  I  want  a  cow  that  will  give 
milk ;  if  she  won't  give  milk  she  is  good  for  noth- 
ing, and  I  don't  care  how  short  her  horns  are.  (Ap- 
plause.) As  I  haye  said,  there  are  some  things 
which  you  might  gain  by  visiting  us.  If  you  were 
to  come  over  and  attend  the  shows  of  anj  of  our 
county  societies  or  United  States  Society,  you 
would  see  that  it  is  usual  for  us  on  all  festive  occa- 
sions to  brine  the  ladies  with  us.  If  there  were  la- 
dies now,  I  should  have  more  freedom  in  making  a 
speech,  for  it  is  more  awkward  talking  to  men 
none.  (Laughter.)  I  have  alluded  to  many  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  manners  and  fash- 
ions of  the  old  country  and  the  new ;  but  I  think 
upon  one  point — ^and  1  say  it  with  sincerity — there 
is  no  difference  of  feeling  between  Americans  and 
Englishmen.  Whatever  brawling  poUticiaDS  In  eith* 
er  country  may  say — whatever  editors  of  newspa* 
pers,  who  like  to  make  themselves  conspicuous, 
may  say  to  the  contrary — I  maintain  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  taking  the  rank-ancUfile 
of  the  country  throughout,  entertain  the  most  friend- 
ly feelings  towMrds  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge  from  my  intercourse  with  Eng- 
lishmen, the  same  friendly  feeling  appears  to  per- 
vade the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  sentiment 
o{the  people  of  both  countries  seems  to  be  that  it 
would  DC  most  unfortunate  if  anything  should  oc- 
cur to  disturb  the  harmony  between  the  two  na- 
tkfns;  and  I  cannot  close  my  observations  more 
appropriately  than  by  saying  *<The  harmony  which 
exists  between  Great  Britain  and  America— may  it 
be  perpetual."  (Loud  cheers.) 


DEBSDBH  WARS  AHB  ITS 
DISCOVERER. 

The  discovery  of  the  celebiated  Dresden  ware 
aooidentally  grew  out  of  the  credulity  of  Augustus 
the  Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals.  It  was  made  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  eighteenth  oentury.  An  apothecary's  lad  named 
Bottiger  composed  a  tincture  that  was  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  being  transformed  into  gola,  and 
he  acquired  such  a  reputation  as  a  successful  alche- 
mist that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  seized  by 
order  of  Augustus  and  placed  under  lock  and  key, 
with  a  complete  laboratory  at  his  disposition.  This 
restraint  almost  drove  the  vivacious  youth  into  in- 
sanity. The  keeper  of  the  fortress  (Konigstein,) 
where  he  was  oonfined,  reported  in  April,  1702, 
that  hb  ^'foamed  at  thi$  mouth  like  a  horse,  roared 
like  a  bull,  knocked  his  head  against  the  wall, 
creeped  with  hia  hands  and  feet,  and  trembled  so 
violently  that  two  soldiers  eot^d  not  hold  him ;  he 
believeci  the  commandant  to  be  the  Archangel  Ga- 
briel I  he  blasphemed,  and  drank  twelve  cans  of 
Wer  a  day  witoout  getting  drunk."    After  this  he 


was  taken  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  allowed  par- 
tial liberty,  billiards,  private  walks  under  control, 
a  court  equipage,  and  certain  safe  persons  for  his 
companions.  While  pursuing  his  experiments^ 
Bottiger  aoddentally  discovered  that  description  of 
porcelain  commonly  odled  Dresden  China.  This, 
to  Augustus,  who  was  a  great  China  fancier,  was 
almost  as  welcome  as  gold  itself.  The  ware  soon 
became  famous.  Bottiger  thenceforth  had  access 
to  the  king  as  often  as  he  chose,  and  received  from 
him  a  ring  with  his  effigy,  and  credit  with  the  roy> 
al  banker.  In  1715  he  obtained  not  only  his  full 
liberty,  but  the  profits  of  the  porcelain  manufacto- 
ry established  at  Meissen,  for  life.  Drunkennessi 
however,  probably  brought  on  by  solitude,  had  so 
mastered  him  that  he  at  last  drank  half  a  doien 
bottles  of  wine  a  day,  and  died,  at  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  of  his  excesses.  Bottiger  was  a  person  of 
most  engaging  manners,  and  enchanted  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. — Botlan  JoumaL 


ODE  OK  SOLITUDE. 

Pofe'b  talent  for  versification  showed  itself  very 
early,  as  he  wrote  the  following  when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  His  observation  of  men  and 
things,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
must  have  been  very  remarkable.  This  little  poem 
has  much  poetic  merit,  and  its  sentiments  are  sound 
and  wholesome,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
verse.  It  is  an  error  to  believe  ourselves,  or  teach 
others,  that  it  is  best  to  live  unseen,  unknown,  or 
to  die  unlamented.  The  Creator  has  not  so  con- 
stituted society,  or  made  up  the  human  affections. 
It  is  best  to  live  in  (he  toorld,  and  be  useful  io  U, 
and  when  we  have  so  lived  it  is  natural  and  proper 
that  there  should  be  sorrowing  hearts  at  our  de- 
parture. Something  of  this  sentiment  tinged  many 
of  the  subsequent  writings  of  the  great  poet,  tha 
child  foreshadowing  the  man. 

If  this  youthful  error  had  been  judiciously  man« 
aged  as  soon  as  discovered,  what  might  have  been 
the  effect  upon  his  life  and  writings  can,  of  course, 
now  only  be  conjectured,  but  we  think  it  would 
have  given  them  quite  a  different  tone. 

fi»pp7  Um  man  whoie  wiah  and  ean 

A  few  pftteroal  aorei  bound, 
Content  to  bnathe  hU  native  air 
In  hia  own  gronnd. 

W hoee  herde  with  milk,  whose  fleldi  with  bread, 

Whoee  flocke  eopplj  him  with  attire ; 
Whose  trees  in  ■onuner  yield  him  ihade, 
In  winter  fire. 

Blamed  who  ean  nnoonoemedly  And 

Boon,  dajf  and.jearf ,  tltde  eoft  awaj, 
In  healUi  of  bodj,  peace  of  mind,  ' 
Quiet  bj  day. 

Sound  sleep  by  night :  itady  and  eaie, 

Together  mixed }  tweet  recreation, 
And  innocence,  which  meet  does  please, 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  lire,  unseen,  unknown ; 

Thus  unlamented,  let  me  die, 
Steal  fhua  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 
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OBAFE  TttTE  PEOTECTOS. 


Th«  above  engraTOig  repretenti  &  Tine  protector, 
patented  April  IS,  1836,  by  Abel  H.  Grennell,  of 
SpringSeld,  Vt.,  for  raJiing  choica  nrietie*  of  ^pe«i 
each  u  cannot  be  matured  in  our  climate  withoat 
protection.  This  Is  in  the  form  of  an  octafpn,  but 
may  be  square,  or  in  any  other  style,  to  suit  the 
taate  or  meant  of  the  bniider.  Tliii  oae  hat  eight 
ride*,  with  a  post  six  inches  sqaare  at  each  comer. 
Sills  and  plates;  there  is  a  space  of  eight  feet  be- 
tween the  poets;  the  plates  are  eight  feet  from  the 
■iUi.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  building  is  a  pott,  one 
foot  w]uare,tet  firmly  in  Ilie  ground,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high.  At  each  ooraer  is  a  rafter, 
one  end  of  which  it  fastened  to  the  plate  directly 
over  the  post,  the  other  to  the  centre  post,  three  oi 
four  feet  higher  than  the  lower  end.  By  this  means 
the  building  is  firmly  braced  and  itrong.  The 
ttth  for  the  roof  it  made  to  oorretpond  with  the 
space  between  the  rafters,  the  lower  end  being 
eight  feet  wider,  the  other  running  to  a  point  at 
the  centre,  and  futened  to  the  rafters  with  screws. 

llie  house  maybe  Tentilated  by  having  a  joint 
fn  the  tosh  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  top, 
to  be  raised  as  in  the  figure;  or  some  other  device 
may  be  used,  equally  at  good  and  convenient  foi 


purpose  of  ventilation.  The  tidei  are  made  of 
gUzed  sash  doors,  two  in  each  space,  hung  to  thl 
posto,  and  closing  in  the  centre  of  the  space  againtt 
a  temporary  standard,  set  for  the  purpose,  which  ia 
to  be  removed  to  swing  the  vines  into  the  open  air. 
The  out  repreienti  only  one  door  for  each  ipac* 
but  it  ia  more  deniable  to  have  two.  The  north- 
erly  sides  may  be  ooDstmoted  of  wood,  inatead  of 

glsss. 

The  frames  upon  which  the  vines  are  trained  art 
in  the  form  of  a  gate  oi  swin^og  trellis,  nearly 
nght  feet  square,  light,  but  of  sufficient  ftreDgtb 
to  support  the  vines  when  swinging  in  or  out.  . 
There  are  two  of  these  framea  in  each  tpaee  hnag 
on  the  same  posts,  and  inside  of  the  glass  doortt 
and  so  arranged  at  to  swing  out  through  the  open 
space  so  far,  that  whan  open,  the  ends  will  be  about 
five  feet  aparL  When  closed,  there  are  two  rowa 
of  frames  and  vinet  round  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. The  vines  are  planted  near  the  hinges,  and 
trained  along  the  bottom  of  the  frame  or  trellitj 
from  this  arm,  eauei  are  trained  up  in  suf&cient 
number  to  Gil  the  frame. 

The  advantage  of  this  protector  over  the  old 
form  is,  that  the  vines  are  trained  upon  movable 
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frames  or  trellises,  hung  on  hinges,  so  as  to  swing 
oat  into  the  open  air  in  warm,  fsTorable  weather, 
when  they  need  no  protection,  where  they  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight  and  air,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  health  and  growth  of  the  irine, 
and  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  When  the  weather 
is  unfiiTorable,  the  vines  are  swung  around  under 
the  glass,  where  they  are  protected  from  the  cold 
and  storm. 

With  this  arrangement,  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  vines  and  fruit  may  be  raised  in  a  building  of 
the  same  size  and  at  about  the  same  cost 

If  thought  best,  a  portion  of  the  vines  may  be 
kept  under  the  glass,  while  others  are  swung  out. 
The  extreme  north  side  is  boarded  up  tight ;  in  the 
space  each  side  of  this  is  but  one  door,  which  is  hung 
to  the  north  post,  and  swings  back  so  as  to  be  on 
a  parallel  line  with  the  north  side,  and  answers  as 
a  north  wall  to  protect  the  vines  in  some  measure 
from  the  north  winds ;  the  glass  doors  also  break 
the  wind  in  different  directions. 

Further  information  and  explanation  may  be  ob- 
tuned  in  regard  to  the  cost,  construction,  &c,  by 
applying  to  the  inventor. 

For  ike  N«w  Snifieand  Fvmtr, 

PHIIOBOPHT  OF  EOEnrO. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  was  hishly  edified  in  reading 
the  ^Philosophy  of  Hoeing,^  published  in  the  Fat' 
mer  of  July  4. 

Experience  in  the  management  of  a  small  farm 
and  a  still  smaller  garden,  nad  long  since  taught 
me  the  great  benefit  arising  from  frequent  hoewg 
and  stirring  the  earth  around  plants,  even  after  the 
weeds  were  eradicated,  but  never,  until  after  read- 
ing the  article  to  which  1  have  alluded,  was  I  able 
clearly  to  explain  the  ''why  and  the  wherefore." 

Ana  now,  if  you  or  some  of  your  philosophical 
agricultural  contributors  will  publish  the  philoso- 
pny  of  rolling,  and  explain  m  what  manner  the 
roller  tends  to  ''prevent  the  soil  from  regaining 
its  natural  solidity,  and  how  it  subdivides  toe  par- 
tieles  of  earth  so  as  to  present  innumerable  intersti* 
oes  or  crevices  into  which  the  young  rootlets  may 
penetrate  and  extract  their  daily  food,"  I  for  one 
ahall  be  thoroughly  posted.  Senex. 

Rekarks. — ^We  use  the  roller  fbr  three  pur- 


1.  To  level  mowing  grounds  that  have  been 
thrown  by  the  frost,  so  as  to  make  them  uneven  in 
the  spring. 

2.  To  crush  lumps  which  remain  after  harrow- 
ing lands  to  be  laid  down  to  grass. 

8.  To  press  the  light  earth  a  little  more  closely 
about  seeds  just  sown,  so  that  they  will  germinate 
more  rapidly,  as  observation  has  shown  us  that 
when  the  feet  of  the  horses  or  oxen  press  the  soil 
closely  about  the  grains  of  wheat,  barley  or  oats, 
they  are  the  first  to  come  up.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  can  add  other  important  advantages  to 
oe  derived  from  the  use  of  the  roller. 


FortkiWemMntlaiid 

FALSE  SSTIKATB  OF  THE  EAT  CROP. 

Some  fSurmers  judse  of  the  hay  crop  by  its  bulk. 
They  think  that,  if  tndr  bams  are  well  mled  by  an 
abundant  yield,  they  have  a  great  supply,  and  can, 
therefore,  increase  Uieir  stocks  of  cattle  for  its  con- 
sumption.  Usually,  when  the  crop  is  laise,  tha 
sale  of  hay  is  dull  at  harvest  time,  and  urinerB 
think  that  they  will  consume  it  for  the  improve 
ment  of  their  farms,  and  that  they  may  have  eattk 
for  the  market  another  season  $  and  will  often  pnr- 
chase  cattle  at  high  M  prices,  to  increase  taeir 
herds. 

It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  our  longest  and 
severest  winters  follow  seasons  of  great  crops,  and 
the  hay  not  having  much  heart  or  nutriment  in  it 
— ^it  being  more  bulky  than  nutritive — ^ihe  cattle 
will  devour  larse  fodderings  speedily,  and  still  be 
poor  in  flesh,  and  unsatisfied.  And  then  not  qnfie- 
ouently,  the  farmers  who  had  the  fullest  bams,  and 
Uie  greatest  number  of  cattle,  have  been  compelled 
to  purchase  hay,  sell  some  of  the  stock  at  low  pric« 
before  spring,  or  before  pasture  time,  or  lose  soma 
of  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  yield  is  light, 
the  scaffold  not  being  well  filled,  men  will  aell  their 
stock  or  reduce  it.  Such  seasons,  hay  will  bring 
a  good  price  at  harvest  time,  and  stock  small  prices. 

Some  fiurmers  will  sell  their  stock  down,  or  de- 
crease it ;  and  hold  their  hay  for  an  advance  in 
prices,  when  the  harvest  is  small,  not  bulky.  It 
not  unfrequently  occurs,  also,  that  the  winters  ara 
mild  and  open,  following  small  crops,  and  the  hay 
beine  fed  sparingly  to  a  small  stock,  the  farmer 
will  have  to  sell  in  the  spring ;  but  so  much  being 
kept  over  such  seasons,  the  price  is  usually  low. 
Wnen  the  crop  is  small,  the  quality  of  the  hay  is 
very  much  better  than  when  the  yield  is  abundant. 
The  cattle  are  satisfied  with  small  fodderings,  and 
are  in  better  condition  than  when  kept  on  grass  of 
a  rank  growth. 

Farmers  could  tell  better  what  amount  of  cattle 
their  hay  would  su^iport— the  weather  bang  the 
same — ^by  weighing  it,  than  by  measuring  it  by  the 
scaffolds  or  stacks.  One  may  nave  as  many  pounds 
of  hay  when  thegrass  is  of  small  size,  as  wnen  of 
rank  growth.  Having  the  platform  scale  in  the 
floor-way  of  the  bam,  it  would  not  be  much  trouble 
to  farmers  to  w«gh  tiieir  crops.  In  that  ease,  they 
could  toll,  by  reserving  a  scaffold  for  the  nkarket, 
the  shrinkiog  of  hay  in  different  seasonsi  and  could 
teU  when  it  was  more  profitable  to  sell  it 

Hay,  if  possible,  should  be  well  cured.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  give  cattle  good  fresh  hay,  and  let  them  eat 
salt  when  they  desire  it|  than  to  compel  them  to 
eat  salt  when  they  do  not  need  it,  by  aalting  their 
fodder.  When  the  weather  is  good,  the  hay  should 
not  be  mowed  till  after  the  dew  is  off  the  grass ; 
and  after  moving  it  often  with  the  turning  fork, 
it  should  be  rakM  up  and  covered  with  caps,  be- 
fore  the  dew  falls  (by  three  o'clock,  P.  M.)  The 
following  day,  the  hay  should  be  spread  aaain,  af- 
ter the  dew  has  evaporated,  and  being  well  turned 
again,  before  the  dew  falls  it  should  be  housed. 

p. 

O:^  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  is  in 
Wa^iinffton,  making  arrangements  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  Uie  agricultural  bureau  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  analyses  of  the  best  soils  and  most  im- 
portant productions. 
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For  tk€  Ntm  Mm^tmd 

WUlTKWASHniO  TBBM 

Mil  Editob  : — I  mast  take  exceptions  to  your 
remArks  on  the  so^eot  of  whitewtshlng  trees,  and 
I  base  them  both  on  theory  and  obeertation.  You 
oompare  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  say  that  ^their  functions  are  analogous.'' 
I  acknowledge  the  analogy  in  one  respect,  they  are 
botii  on  the  auUide  of  tne  indiTiduat  and  that  is 
the  only  reeembli^ee  between  them.  There  is  no 
office  performed  by*the  bark  of  a  plant  or  tree 
which  corresponds  with  that  nerformea  by  the  skin 
of  animals ;  at  least,  no  such  function  has  ever  been 
demonstrated  to  exist,  and  it  would  be  yery  easy  to 
ascertain  if  it  absorbed  carbonic  acid  or  gaye  off 
oxygen.  We  read  that  the  rootlets  and  leaves  are 
the  essential  organs  of  nutrition  in  vegetables,  the 
latter  performing  the  same  offices  as  the  digestiye  or- 
gans and  skin  in  animals ;  that  water  and  the  earthy 
or  mineral  (inorg^ic)  constituents  are  absorbed  by 
the  roots  and  carried  to  every  part  of  the  plant ;  while 
carbon  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  which  exhale  vra- 
ter  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  is  absorbed 
by  die  roots.  By  the  agency  of  light,  the  leaves  de- 
compose the  substances  in  the  sap  which  contain 
oxysen  g«is,  that  portion  not  required  in  the  growth 
of  ue  pUmt  is  retomed  to  the  air,  and  Uie  re- 
maining elements  at  the  same  time  arranged  so  a» 
to  form  peculiar  organic  products,  as  starcn,  liquor, 
chlorophylle,  sugar,  gum,  &c.  This  is  the  function 
of  Uie  leaves  especially ;  and  it  is  also  performed  to 
some  extent  by  all  the  green  part  of  plants,  as  the 
oellular,  outer  bark  of  nerbsi  in  the  cactus  and 
aome  otller  plants  destitute  of  leaves,  the  whole 
function  of  nutrition  and  excretion  is  performed  by 
this  tissue,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  trees;  no 
vital  or  important  function,  whatever,  is  performed 
by  the  bark,  except  that  in  its  inner  portion  a  layer 
of  woody  wad  vascular  tisrae  is  deposited,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  tough  woody  fibre,  oonadtutin^  what 
is  called  the  Uber,  or  inner  fibrous  bark,  restmg  di- 
rectly on  the  wood.  The  men  layer  or  cellular 
envelope,  (or  the  inner  bark,)  may,  and  doubtless 
does  perform  the  same  function  as  the  leaves,  in 
herbs  and  perhaps  even  in  branches  and  twigs  of  a 
year's  growth;  but  such  twigs  are  not  whitewashed. 

You  speak  of  '^filling  the  porea  of  the  bark,  and 
thus  effectually  preventing  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  arresting  the  internal  action  also." 
Now,  as  the  only  Amotion  of  the  bark  is  protection, 
and  to  serve  as  a  deposite  of  fibrin,  no  suoh  iiyory 
can  possibly  result  mm  covering  the  ontade  even 
with  an  impenetrable  varnish.  ^  jout,  aUowing  your 
reasons  to  be  well  founded,  which  I  think  have  no 
foundation  in  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology, 
wkUewaMng  would  not  form  a  coating  which 
would  prevent  the  aooesa  of  atmospherb  air.  In- 
deed, lune  thus  applied  forms  no  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  absorption  or  extrication  of  ^ases,  (admit- 
ting that  the  bark  has  any  such  function  ;]|  indeed, 
it  Msorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  in  large  quantities,  the 
very  snbstance  which  is  absorbed  and  digested  by 
the  leaves;  and  if  your  statement  in  regm  to  the 
functions  of  the  bars,  was  correct,  then  I  should  ad- 
vise the  application  of  whitewash  as  an  important 
aid  in  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  trees.  The 
iket  is,  that  many  of  our  trees  are  covered  vrith 
bark  far  more  impenetrable  to  the  air  than  white- 
wash; indeed,  sufficiently  so  as  probably  wholly  to 
exclude  it,  as  the  canoe  birch  {hduia  jMyq^rMeOy) 
and  many  others. 


Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  are 
misinformed  with  regijrd  to  the  fiital  effects  of  coy* 
ering  trees  with  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  grafting  ce- 
ment or  a  coat  of  tar  and  Spanisn  brown— no  less 
than  you  are  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  effects  of 
whitewash.*'  The  morbid  action  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels,"  and  the<*torpid  circulation,'' with  the  "con- 
sequent derangement  of  the  functions  of  Uie  entire 
system,"  these,  depend  upon  it,  exist  only  in  your 
imagination,  I  appreheno.  The  late  Judge  Buel, 
of  this  State,  one  of  our  successful  fruitp^wers, 
was  partial,  I  believe,  to  whitewash  for  firmt  trees ; 
so  is  Dr.  Fitch,  the  author  of  our  State  Rej^rt 
on  '*Insects  Noxious  to  Vegetation,"  and  so  was  the 
late  Dr.  Harris,  of  your  State,  a  naturaHst  who 
scarcely  had  a  superior. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  the  result  of  an  exper- 
iment performed  during  the  present  season.  I  nad 
about  a  dozen  peach  trees  of  four  years'  growth, 
which  leaved  out  well,  and  seemed  remarkably 
flourishing  till  the  last  week  in  May ;  then  the 
leaves  began  to  turn  yellow  and  crispy,  curHngup 
as  if  infested  bv  insects,  and  finally  to  die.  The 
trees  were  well  covered  with  whitewash.  The 
first  leaves  nearly  all  perished  and  fell  off,  but  a  new 
crop  succeeded,  of  a  deep  green,  healthy  color,  and 
vigorous  growth,  and  now,  (July  6th,)  the  trees 
look  as  flourishing  as  ever.  I  faielieve  that  white- 
wash saved  them,  out  if  you  can  sive  any  more  ra- 
tional explanation,  I  shall  feel  obBsed.  Your  rec- 
ommendation of  soap-suds  is  ffood,  but  for  one,  I 
prefer  a  good  coat  of  whitewash.  c.  A.  l. 

PeekskiU,  JV*.  T.,  Jub/  6, 1857. 

Remabks. — ^We  have  given  our  views,  hereto- 
fore, of  whitewashing  fruit  trees,  and  they  are  not 
materially  changed  by  the  statements  of  our  cor- 
respondent ;  indeed,  we  could  substantiate  them  by 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  veget»- 
ble  physiology  and  botany,  which  our  State  affords. 
If  there  were  no  other  objection  than  the  appeaTr- 
anee  of  a  whitewashed  tree,  we  should  avoid  it — 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  whitewashing  a  new 
baby  as  a  young  fruit  tree. 


For  ikt  I9€m  Mn^lmud  Ft 

BO  BOOTS  OR  TTJBBRB  MIX  ! 

Fbiend  Brown  : — ^You  will  recollect  that  a 
few  vreeks  mnce,  a  communication  appeared  in  your 
paper,  headed  vrith  the  inquiry,  ''Do  potatoes  mix  P" 
in  reply  to  it,  the  writer  used  the  fblbwing  words : 
"Some  say  they  do,  and  others  that  they  do  noii" 
In  the  inquiry  put,  <<Do  turnips  mix  P"  the  purpoea 
was  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  maintained 
by  some,  that  the  tubers  of  the  potato  plant  do 
mix  after  they  are  pbnted.  This  I  do  not  believe, 
any  more  than  that  the  napiform  root  of  the  tor* 
nipmixes  with  its  neighboring  toots. 

What  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  your  corres- 
pondent— notwithstanding  what  he  said  of  another 
condition-^believed  that  tubers  mix  in  (he  hiU,  was 
his  refbrenee  to  Indian  eom :  ''Does  com  grow  on 
the  tassel  P"  he  asks.  "No!  it  grows  below  it» 
sometimes  several  feet;  and  if  wmwiU  m»,^wfaioh 
no  one  will  deny — ^why  do  not  potatoes  mix  P  What 
possible  reason  to  suppose  they  do  not  P" 

Potatoes  are  propagated  botn  by  planting  tubers 
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and  seeds ;  somewhat  analogous  to  the  propagation 
of  sugar  cane,  currants,  &e.,  by  cuttmgs.  Here 
like  produces  like,  and  will  so  continue  unmixed, 
so  long  as  these  conditions  are  observed — there  be- 
ing thus  no  means  for  chan^ng  the  variety  of  roots 
or  cuttings.  <*Hence  the  idea,**  as  I^  stated,  "that 
roots  and  tubers  mix,  is  without  the  slightest  found- 
ation. As  com  can  only  be  mixed  by  the  pollen 
&lling  on  the  stigma,  thus  fertilizbg  the  ovule ;  so 
of  the  potato,  the  turnip,  and  all  tuoers  and  roots'* 
— it  not  making  the  slightest  difference  whether 
the  s]}ecie8  under  consideration,  be  annuals,  bienni- 
alsf  or  perennials,  so  far  as  mixing  is  concerned. 
It  is  by  mixing  the  pollen  of  varieties  that  hybrids 
are  produced,  and  multiplied  indefinitely,  as  stated 
in  my  communication  of  the  18th  inst,it  not  mak- 
inff  the  least  difference  relative  to  this  nhysiologi- 
caT  law  of  propaeation,  whether  the  pollen  comes 
from  the  flower  of  an  annual,  biennial  or  perennial 
The  mixing  takes  place  in  the  ovules,  or  plant 
germs,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  not  in  the 
roots  nor  tubers,  as  I  said  in  my  former  communi- 
cation, to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  I  do  not 
yet  see  how  the  reader  can  eet  a  wrong  "impreft- 
aion"  from  this  view  of  the  subject.  L.  w. 


LETTEB  FBOM  ME.  BEOWF. 

COUNTRY  RAlfBLEB. 

Chester,  JV.  H,  JvJy  13,  1867. 
Dear  Sir  :~I  find  my  rambles  delightful— the 
cotmtry  is  still  fresh  and  green,  the  July  suns  not 
having  yet  overcome  the  influences  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer  rains.  Vegetation  is  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly ;  com  is  low,  but  looks  quite  as 
well  as  in  the  region  about  Boston ;  spring  grains 
promise  well ;  the  potato  crop  never  appeared  heU 
ter ;  there  is  little  frait  of  any  kind,  and  although 
this  vicinity  usually  produces  lai^e  quantities  of  very 
fine  applf  8,  there  will  scarcely  be  as  many  as  there 
were  last  year.  There  was  a  generous  blossom,  but 
that  implacable  destroyer  of  fruit,  the  curculio,  has 
visited  nearly  every  apple,  and  left  upon  it  the 
germ  of  its  destmction.  What  is  to  be  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  this  insidious  foe?  Is  the 
whole  apple  crop  to  be  exterminated,  together  with 
most  of  our  other  fruits,  or  will  that  good  Bebg 
who  has  provided  for  us,  as  well  as  them»  put  it 
into  the  head  of  man  to  deviae  some  way  to  arrest 
that  calamity,  or  himself  check  their  onward  ca- 
reer of  devastation?  I  have  recently  spent  some 
fifteen  days  in  the  tops  of  apple  trees  in,  pruning 
and  shaping,  and  have  carefully  examined  the  young 
firuiti  and  in  going  over  some  four  or  five  hundred 
trees  I  did  not  find  one  dbzen  apples  left  untouched 
by  the  curculio  I  There  was  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  his  visit  in  the  crescent-ahaped  puncture, 
and  the  egg  nicely  sealed  over  with  gum,  while  the 
ground  beneath  the  trees  was  strewed  with  unnum- 
bered aoorec  of  the  fallen  and  slain.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  gather  all  the  fruit  that  falls,  as  thousands  of 
trees  are  in  grass  ground,  and  in  other  places  where 
ooUeoting  would  be  impracticable.  | 


To>day  there  is  a  general  commencement  of  the 
hay-harveet  in  this  region.  The  ahoe-maker  is 
called  firom  his  seat,  the  smith  from  his  anvils  and 
the  storekeeper  from  his  eounter  and  ledger,  to  as- 
sist in  securing  it,  and  it  is  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  the  custom  of  inviting  the  young 
women  into  the  fields  is  not  entirely  abandoned. 
It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  see  them  sometimes  thus 
occupied,  and  the  employment  is  not  nnbecomingy 
as  an  occasional  help  and  €boouragement  to  the 
father  and  brothers.  Hay  will  be  abundant,  and 
the  price  must  be  reduced.  Will  it  affect  the  high 
price  of  com  and  of  flour  P 

Lounging  the  hot  noon  away  in  the  oool  store  of 
Messrs.  Richards  &  OREENOUGH,both  cultivators, 
and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  active 
friends  of  the  JV*.  JE7.  Farmer,  we  discussed  many 
interesting  matters  relating  to  the  farm.  These 
discussions  elicited  some  remarkable  fiu^ts.  Many 
years  ago,  they  stated,  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  trade  consisted  in  an  exchange  of  their  goods 
for  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  farm  ;  all  the 
grains,  and  butter,  pork,  lard,  &c,  irere  a  qmek 
currency.  But  this  sort  of  barter  has  nearly  ceased, 
butter  and  eggs  being  nearly  the  only  articles  pre- 
sented. About  the  same  quantity  of  com,  wheat, 
rye  and  barley  is  raised  now,  but  a  much  less 
amount  of  oats.  Most  of  the  farmers  then  raised 
the  com  and  wheat  for  the  &mny,vrith  the  e*koeption, 
perhaps,  of  a  single  barrel  of  flour,  during  the  year, 
purchased  at  various  times,  when  the  Thanksgiving 
or  some  other  pies  demanded  flour  supposed  to 
be  finer  and  whiter  than  the  home-made  article. 
Now  they  state  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  without 
any  increase  of  population,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  grain,  there  is  annually  sold  in 
the  town  itvdve  hundred  barrels  ofjlow!  and  that 
they,  alone,  sell  about  four  thousand  bushels  of 
southern  com  meal  I  The  population  of  the  town 
is  thirteen  hundred,  so  that  here  is  about  one  bar- 
rel of  imported  flour,  and  a  littie  more  than  three 
bushels  of  meal,  for  each  individual  in  the  town ! 
I  ought  to  state  that  there  is  not  one-half  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  or  oats  produced  that  there  was 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Now  what  becomes  of  the  grain  and  flour  they 
formerly  produced  ?  It  is  not  sent  to  market,  be- 
cause no  profitable  exchange  could  be  made  with 
it  for  com  and  fiour  again.  This  is  a  question 
which,  if  properly  answered,  would  show  some  rad- 
ical and  important  change  in  the  rural  population 
of  all  our  New  England  towns.  The  amount  of 
flour  for  this  town — large  as  it  is — ^is  probably  not 
more  than  the  average  will  be  in  all  the  towns  of 
the  New  England  States. 

What  would  become  of  us  without  the  South  and 
West  ?  The  bread  question  alone,  if  there  were  no 
higher  consideration,  ought  to  make  us  placable 
and  just  towards  our  Southern  brethren,  and  cause 
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m  to  send  aid  and  comfort  to  our  ions  and  daugh- 
ters who  emigrate  to  the  West 

Passing  a  field  this  morning,  where  the  hay- 
makers were  at  work,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ephbaih 
Obcutt,  who  for  many  years  kept  a  public  house 
at  the  old  "Lord  Timothy  Dexter"  sUnd  in  this 
town,  I  was  attracted  by  the  height  and  thickness 
of  the  grass.  The  mower  was  rather  a  short  man, 
and  many  of  the  heads  of  herds  grass  were  eten 
with  his  shoulders,  and  most  of  it  was  as  high  as 
his  arm-pits.  The  field  contains  an  acre  and  three- 
quarters,  and  Mr.  O.  stated  that  he  should  get  as 
much  hay  from  it  this  season  as  many  persons  in 
the  town  would  cut  on  ttcdve  acres !  and  this  same 
■tatement  was  made  to  me  by  another  gentleman 
who  probably  knows  every  farm  in  the  town.  The 
secret  of  this  crop  was  manure,  and  proper  cultiya- 
tion. 

But  I  must  close,  the  shadows  are  lengthening, 
and  the  plaintiTe  whip-poor-will  and  early  cricket 
•re  ready  to  lull  me  to  repose. 

Very  truly  yours,  SncON  Bbowk. 

JozL  Nouasi,  Esq.,  Bosioir. 


For  ike  New  SngUm4  Fmrmtr. 

FKEJUSICE  AOAIHST  AOBICULTTJSAL 

PEBI0DIGAL8. 

**Tbe  learned  if  happy  nattire  to  explore ; 
The  fool  iB  happy  that  he  knows  no  more." 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  yet  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  the  country,  who  rely  for  any 
further  addition  to  their  stock  of  professional  infor- 
mation upon  their  own  experience,  or  mere  acci- 
dental hearsay.  They  are  possessed  with  a  ^ite 
against  agricultural  newspapers ;  or  they  cherish 
an  incorrigible  prejudice  against  printed  matter ! 
And  this  ^Ung  is  only  equalled  by  their  credulity 
towards  the  dicta  of  their  neighbors.  They  seem 
to  believe  that  the  publishers  of  such  works  onlj 
wish  to  get  their  money  and  deceive  them ;  and  if 
some  of  them  should  happen  to  see  some  of  their 
own  real  or  fancied  discoveries  in  print,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  doubt  their  tnitn!  Agricultural 
facts  with  them,  it  would  appear,  can  be  spoken, 
but  not  written !  Really,  many  of  them  would 
disbelieve  the  printed  Bible,  had  not  their  parents 
instilled  its  truth  into  them  with*  religious  awe  I 

Beading  an  agricultural  paper  in  the  cars  a  few 
days  since,  one  of  the  above  chss  of  fiurmers  looked 
over  my  shoulder,  and  very  deliberately  said, 

'<Take  a  good  deal  of  money  to  carry  all  them 
notions  out." 

*<Tes,"  said  I,  "but  we  must  use  our  judgment, 
and  consult  our  means  and  circumstances." 

"My  wife  could  never  make  anything  out  of  them 
receipts,"  he  added. 

"Ah,  but  suppose  your  wife's  method  of  cooking 
should  get  into  the  papers,  what  then  P" 

"Now,  do  you  really  believe  all  you  read  about 
potato-rot,  fancy  manures,  bu^kiiiing,  &c.F"  in- 
quired my  friend,  seemingly  anticipating  my  reply. 

"No,  perhaps  not  half;  but  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration ;  can  you  believe  half  what  you  hear, 
and  are  you  not  sometimes  deceived  in  your  own 
•xperimentsP" 


Speaking  also  with  a  friend  about  the  curculio, 
he  expressed  the  belief  that  the  mischief  was  done 
in  the  flower. 

"Why,"  said  I,  "that  can't  be  so,  for  we  can  see 
the  puncture  on  the  surface  of  the  young  fruit." 

"But  did  you  ever  see  a  curculio  P" 

"Yes,  I  have,  and  suppose  I  might  see  more  if  I 
should  attempt  to  trap  tnem  ?" 

"Well,  I  never  did,  as  much  as  I  have  examined 
plum  trees ;  it's  a  newspaper  story,  I  reckon." 

"No,  friend,"  said  I,  "it's  the  story  of  the  tree  it- 
self, and  by  further  experience,  you^ll  find  it  to  be 
so." 

"Well,  when  I  see  a  curculio  on  the  fruit  111  be- 
lieve it,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  confidence. 

Now  here  is  an  agricultural  skeptic.  He  is  dis- 
posed to  doubt  everything  tmtil  it  is  made  evident 
to  his  sense?.  Like  a  common  animal,  what  he  sees 
he'll  believe,  and  is  rarely  guilty  of  a  simple  deduc- 
tion of  logic.    "Seeing  is  believing." 

If  you  go  and  lean  over  the  pen  of  some  veteran 
porker,  and  disturb  his  "balmy  sleep"  by  a  poke  with 
a  stick,  he  will  get  up  and  give  you  the  grunt  of  re- 
cognition. If  you  inform  mm  that  the  "bears  are 
out,"  or  some  enemy  in  the  field  a^inst  him, 
he  remains  perfectly  indifierent  to  the  information, 
and  can  only  believe  it  when  .he  sees  them.  How 
little  removed  are  some  men  from  "His  most  Im- 
perfect Majesty,"  the  porker ! 

That  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  knowledge  lost  to 
mankind  from  a  want  of  a  ready  communication, 
every  reflecting  mind  must  perceive.  A  fact  in 
science  presented  to  a  neighbor,  will  very  probably 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  uttered  by  die 
press,  it  will  never  be  lost  to  millions.  And  even 
the  promulgation  of  mere  opinions,  not  well  sup- 
ported by  facts,  cannot  do  much  harm,  and  may  do 
no  little  good ;  for  many  ideas  are  fruitful  of  a  bet- 
ter progeny,  as,  by  operating  upon  variously-consti- 
tuted intelligent  minds,  something  practical  and 
useful  is  the  result. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  periodicals,  like  all  oth- 
er works  of  science,  they  do  not  always  publish  the 
truth ;  in  fact,  they  do  not  pretend  to,  because  it 
may  not  be  known.  But  let  the  man  without  er- 
ror "caM  the  flrst  stone."  Have  we  no  traditonary 
falsehoods  among  us — no  old,  hoary-headed  delu- 
sions which  live  upon  ignorance,  and  which  scien- 
tific publications  are  endeavoring  to  exterminate  P 
Agricultural  periodicals  aim  to  reflect  or  dissemi- 
nate the  most  accurate  and  economical  modes  ex- 
tant of  producing  food.  And  this  they  really  do, 
although  that  information  is  not  always  correct. 
Those  individuals,  then,  who  are  disposed  to  decry 
such  works,  or  the  men  who  conduct  them,  should 
vouehsafe  to  let  some  of  their  own  light  from  under 
a  bushel  shine  upon  them,  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  their  own  vocation  j  and  if  it  is  really  light, 
they  will  gain  the  proper  credit,  and  the  journt  U 
will  be  more  generally  esteemed.  D.  w.  L. 

West  Medford,  July,  1867. 


p£OOB£SS. — It  aflbrds  us  pleasure  to  observe 
that  the  venerable  editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  reads  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
Farmer  with  some  care.  This  is  as  it  should  be ; 
for,  although  he  is  greatly  our  senior  in  years,  ard 
perhaps  in  experience,  he  has  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  see,  thaty  in  the  great  variety  which  we  con- 
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itantly  offer  from  writers  of  acknowledged  ability 
•ad  practical  skill,  he  can  often  gather  something 
Dew  and  Taluable  eren  to  him.  The  happy  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  appropriates  these  crumbs  to 
himself,  is  refreshing  to  contemplate  I 


For  ike  New  EngUmd  Fmrwm. 

HAT-CAPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — At  the  risk  of  being  considered 
fiiult-findinff,  I  take  the  liberty  of  dmering  from 
the  subscriber  at  Weare,  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  '^hay-caps,"  an  article  much  needed,  and  as 
yet  not  extensively  used  by  the  farmers  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  takes  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  all,  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner possible,  a  neto  method  of  constructing  this  ar- 
ticle at  a  cost  very  much  diminished  from  that  sus- 
tuned  by  the  person  or  persons  constructing  them 
by  any  other  method.  Let  us  copy  a  few  lines  from 
the  *'quill."  "Tear  off  pieces  of  common  cloth, 
some  a  yard,  some  a  yard  and  a  ouarter,  some  a 
yard  and  a  half  long.  Turn  up  the  edges  suffi- 
ciently to  form  loops,  which  fasten  with  a  common 
brass  pin."  These  ^e  calls  <*his  arms  and  equip- 
ments," and  furthermore  says  that  the  gi^e  wife 
will  take  them  after  they  have  seryed  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  field.  Now  we  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  the  "quill"  holds  the  farmers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  of  any  other  place,  in  so  light  estimation 
as  to  suppose  that  they  would  use  an  article  con- 
structed m  so  shiftless  a  manner,  laying  aside  the 
utter  uselessness  of  the  attempt.  Farmers  living 
up  to  the  good  old  maxim,  that  "what  is  worth  do- 
ing is  worth  doing  well,"  would  not  justify  such  a 
fabrication,  nor  could  the  arguments  of  the  "quill" 
itself  influence  them  to  believe  in  its  efficacy.  Im- 
agine that  the  hay  is  covered  and  enclosed  (which, 
by  the  way,  must  be  in  very  small  cocks  to  be  ef- 
fectually covered. by  one  yard,  or  even  a  yard  and 
a  half,  of  cloth)  in  the  manner  proposed.  How 
long  think  you  would  it  so  remain,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  many  violent  showers,  which 
daily  occur  in  New  England  P  I  think  that  his 
"arms  and  equipments"  would  be  transferred  to 
different  quarters  in  a  manner  more  speedy  that 
was  the  idea  of  constructing  such  an  article  in  en- 
tering the  fertile  brain  of  Uie  "quiU."  And  what 
use  the  "gude  wife"  can  make  of  sundry  pieces  of 
cloth  a  yard  wide,  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 

We  have  the  following  method  for  constructing 
hay  caps,  not  wholly  relyinff  on  our  own  responsi- 
biiity  as  to  its  being  a  good  vray,  but  following  in 
great  part  in  the  footsteps  of  Henry  French,  ]^., 
which  method,  I  believe,  is  generally  considered 
the  best,  in  Rockingham  County  at  least  It  will 
show  for  itself.  Stout  cloth  may  be  obtained  at  from 
eight  to  ten  cents  per  yard;  this  made  in  caps  two 
yards  square,  and  having  strong  loops  appended 
from  each  comer,  and  the  whole  neatly  and  firmly 
fastened  by  maple  or  any  other  sticks  (made  for 
the  purpose)  constitute  our  hay  caps.  Mr.  French, 
if  I  mistake  not,  recommends  a  coat  of  paint  or  oil, 
as  beneficial.  This  I  have  not  tried.  Hay  caps 
of  this  kind  may  be  kept  by  farmers  from  one  year 
to  another,  neatly  folded  away,  and  suffering  no 
material  change  from  age,  if  properly  ti^Lcn  care 
of.  p.  X.  A. 

Ostipee,  JV.  H,,  July  19. 


HATIOEAL  TEIAL  OF  BBAPSS8  AHD 
M0WSS8  AT  BTfiAOVBE,  N.  T. 

The  grand  trial  of  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chines, which  was  announced  some  months  ago,  and 
for  which  the  several  inventors,  and  proprietors  of 
patent  rights,  have  been  busily  preparing  for  some 
time,  came  off  at  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  last  week,  com- 
mencing on  Monday  morning,  the  13th  inst,  and 
continuing  through  the  entire  week.  This  trial  has 
tieen  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  interest,  not  on- 
ly among  those  particularly  interested  in  the  suo- 
Cfss  of  any  one  machine,  but  to  the  farmers  through- 
out the  country.  The  hay  and  grain  hanrests  of 
the  United  States  are  of  more  value  than  all  other 
products  combined ;  and,  as  a  large  part  of  their 
value  depends  on  the  manner  and  time  in  which 
they  are  gathered,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  success 
of  machines  for  accomplishing  this  work  speedily 
and  thoroughly  should  be  a  subject  of  intense  inter- 
est to  all  concerned. 

On  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  the  sever- 
al machines  were  congregated  Ibr  examination  at 
the  fair  grounds  of  the  Onondaga  county  Agricul- 
tural Society,  about  a  mile  from  Syracuse.  The 
number  of  entries  made  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Implement  committee  was  thirty-eight  Mowing 
Machines,  twenty«iiine  Reapers,  and  twenty-two 
Combined  Machines.  Of  the  Mowers,  three  were 
from  New  England,  twenty  f^m  New  York,  five 
from  Ohio,  three  f^m  New  Jersey,  two  from  Ma- 
ryland, and  the  remainder  from  other  States.  Of 
the  Reapers,  three  were  from  New  England,  ten 
from  New  York,  and  the  others  from  other  States. 
Of  the  Combined  machines,  fifteen  entries  were 
made  of  machines  also  on  the  lists  of  Mowers  and 
reapers,  four  of  machines  also  entered  as  Mowers 
two  also  entered  as  Reapers,  and  one  in  competi- 
tion for  the  premium  for  Combised  Madiines  alone. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  trial  was  to  com- 
mence, there  were  present  about  forty  machines, 
and  others,  which  had  been  delayed  on  the  way, 
were  reported  f^m  time  to  time.  Other  machines 
not  connected  with  harvesting,  were  on  the  ground ; 
among  them  a  "Rough  and  Ready  Cultivator,"  an 
"Ides'  Grain  Drill,"  Iron  Gang  Plows,  &c  Of  "ba- 
by reapers,"  as  a  vrit  denominated  the  models  ex- 
hibited, there  was  a  full  assortment  At  11  o'clock 
President  Wilder,  escorted  by  a  corps  of  marshals, 
under  Chief  Marshal  Taylor,  appeared  on  the 
grounds.  The  President  was  greeted,  on  alightmg 
at  the  tent  which  bore  his  flag,  by  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen  distinguished  in  the  various  sections 
where  they  reside,  as  agriculturists  or  as  politicians. 
Delegations  were  present  from  many  of  the  State 
agricultural  societies,  and  the  press  of  all  sections 
was  well  represented.  The  procession  of  machines 
now  commenced,  and  after  it  had  moved  around 
the  grounds,  it  was  halted  in  front  of  the  President^ 
who  delivered  an  sddress,  setting  forth  the  merits 
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of  the  use  of  machinery  in  agricultnrey  and  partien- 
krly  of  those  machinefl  for  hanresting,  to  test  which 
the  present  trial  was  instituted.  He  instructed  the 
competitors  and  judges  in  the  duties  expected  of 
them,  and  enlarged  upon  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  trial  about*  to  take  place. 

After  the  address  the  claas  of  <*Mowers  and  Com- 
bined Machines"  went  in  procession  to  a  field  of 
matted  doTer  belon^g  to  Dr.  Calyin,  passing 
through  a  deoorated  gate^way.  It  was  escorted  by 
the  military,  rather  to  the  regret  of  the  more  prae' 
tical  farmers.  Then  came  the  opening  contest  of 
this  mechanical  tournament,  nineteen  machines  en- 
tering. They  started  together,  at  the  sound  of  the 
bugle,  and  presented  a  stirring  spectacle,  which 
was  apparently  appreciated  by  the  thousands  who 
Kned  the  fences.  In  twenty  minutes  Ketchum's 
machine  cut  its  acre,  clean  and  smooth — in  twenty- 
two  minutes  Wood's  improved  Manny  machine  had 
finished  its  work,  and  others  came  out  soon  after. 
Speed,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  teat 

The  field  test  Wednesday  was  probably  the  finest 
exhibition  of  Mowing  Machines  ever  witnessed. 
The  field  was  a  level  area  of  twenty-three  acres, 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timothy  grasb  and 
clover,  which  was  staked  out  in  lots  of  about  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  each.  The  machines  were  en- 
tered in  classes  of  four,  and  almost  every  one  per- 
formed its  work  admirably.  The  Ketchum  ma- 
chine, which  is  made  at  Bufialo,  was  rather  the  fa- 
vorite, but  the  Manny,  with  Wood's  improvement, 
had  many  admirers.  Allen's  New  York  machine 
worked  to  a  charm,  and  it  is  conceded  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  best  in  use. 

Trials  of  the  Mowing  Machines  with  Bradford's 
Dynamometer  and  with  Holmes's  side  draft  guage 
occupied  most  of  the  day,  on  Thursday.  Allen's 
Mower  (the  New  York  machine)  was  rather  the 
fiivorite,  as  it  was  proved  that  the  draft  was  light 
while  there  is  no  perceptible  side  draft.  It  does 
its  work  well,  cutting  wide  and  clean  swaths,  and 
*s  very  easily  managed,  cutting  closely  around  trees, 
fences,  and  other  obstacles.  The  next  fiivorite 
was  Manny's  Patent,  with  Wood's  Improvement, 
which  (like  Allen's)  is  not  a  heavy  burthen  for  the 
team.  Other  machines  attracted  much  attention, 
and,  as  is  usuaUy  the  case,  each  had  its  admirers. 
The  Heath  Machine,  which  took  the  $1000  prize, 
offered  by  the  Mass.  society  last  year,  proved  a  f»l- 
ure,  from  some  imexplained  defect  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  was  withdrawn  after  the  trial  on  Wednes- 
day. The  trial  of  Mowing  Machines  closed  on 
Thursday,  the  inventors  being  unanimous  in  com- 
mending the  careful  manner  in  which  the  examina- 
tions were  conducted. 

The  Reaping  Machines  were  severely  tested  on 
Friday,  in  a  large  and  dense  field  of  rye,  which 
rather  gave  the  hand-raker  machines  the  advan- 
tage, as  the  automaton  rakers  are  better  calculated 


for  the  short  and  more  erect  gruna  of  the  prairies. 
One  of  the  latter  class  is  the  invention  of  Pells 
Manny,  of  Illinois,  the  father  of  J.  H.  Manny,  who 
invented  the  Mowing  Machine  which  bears  hii 
name.  The  ''Kentucky  Harvester,"  which  cuts  a 
swath  nearly  six  feet  in  vridth,  worked  admirably 
well,  and  the  *' Allen"  Machine  performed  even  bet- 
ter as  a  Reaper  than  it  had  as  a  Mower,  proving  its 
excellence  as  a  <<Combined  Madune."  <*McCor- 
mick's  Reaper"  sustained  its  trani-Atlantic  reputa- 
tation,  and  cut  up  the  face  of  a  hill  with  admirable 
predsion  of  movement. 

On  Saturday,  the  great  industrial  contest  was 
over,  having  been  terminated  with  a  trial  of  all  the 
Reaping  and  Coinbined  Machines  in  large  fields  of 
rye  and  wheat,  well  calculated  to  display  the  pow- 
ers of  the  various  models,  as  the  grain  was  rather 
green,  and  badly  lodged  in  some  places.  Never 
has  there  been  a  more  thoroughly  demonstrated 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  substituting  machin- 
ery for  human  muscles  in  the  harvest  field ;  and  it 
is  stated  that  nearly  five  hundred  machines  of  dif- 
ferent patterns  were  told  during  the  week  to  the 
farmers  who  had  come  to  see  the  show. 

The  result  of  the  trial,  as  far  as  the  judges' 
awards  are  concerned,  will  not  be  announced  until 
the  exhibition  at  Louisville,  in  September.  We 
understand  that  the  committees  were  made  up  with 
great  care,  and  instructed  to  report  upon  every  cir- 
cumstance in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  sev- 
eral machines,  their  weight,  material,  dimensions, 
price,  &C.,  and  their  reports  will  doubtless  be  full 
and  accurate. 

We  are  expecting  an  account  of  the  trial  from 
an  officer  of  the  society  who  was  present,  but  as  it 
has  not  yet  reached  us,  we  have  compiled  the  above 
report  from  the  excellent  letters  in  the  Daily  Jour- 
naif  and  promise  our  readers  a  more  complete  state- 
ment when  our  friend's  letter  comes. 


For  the  Nei0  Sngtand  Farmer. 

CHIHESB  BUOAE  OAHE. 

So  much  has  been  stud  about  the  culture  of  this 
plant,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  see  it  in  grow- 
mg,  promising  condition.  I  have  inquired  of  sever- 
al who  have  i3anted  seed,  and  been  shown  by  them 
a  feeble,  diminutive  looking  crass,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  have  sprung  from  the  seed  they  plantea  ; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  have  confidence  that  the 
plants  would  reach  maturity,  and  if  it  did,  that  they 
would  be  of  any  value,  under  our  chilling  north- 
em  mfluences.  The  result  may  be  otherwise — I 
hope  it  will  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  in  our 
midst,  so  marked  an  instance  of  "a  great  cry  and 
little  wool" — though  I  have  never  had  confidence 
that  it  was  a  plant  fit  to  be  grown  north  of  Mason 
&  Dixon's  line.  Essex. 

July  10, 1857. 

ft5»  The  formation  of  a  society  in  Essex  county 
for  the  improving  of  horses  is  in  contemplation. 
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THE  YELLOW  BELL  FLOWER  APPLE. 


The  Yellow  Bell  Flower,  or  more 
properly  BtUe  Fltur,  8o  called  from 
the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  is  a  large, 
handsome  and  excellent  winter  apple, 
very  highly  esteemed  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  thriyes  best  in  the 
sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  con* 
sequently  more  abundant  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  markets 
than  in  Boston.  The  fruit  orginated 
in  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  The  out- 
line and  description  are  from  Cole. 
Downing  represents  the  apple  as  larg- 
er and  more  irregular  in  shape,  though 


biB  description  and  estimate  of  its  merits  are  the 
same  as  Cole's  in  other  respects. 

<*Very  large ;  long  ovate-conical,  irregular  rib- 
bed, mostly  towards  the  eye.;  smooth,  lemon  yel- 
low, generally  a  blush  in  the  sun ;  stem  long,  slen- 
der, in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity ;  calyx  closed,  in  a 
narrow,  plaited  basin ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  of  a  rich, 
sprightly,  aromatic  flavor.  Latter  part  of  Nov.  to 
Feb.  Good  grower,  moderate  and  constant  bearer." 


Mildew  m  the  Grape.— The  blight,  or  mildew, 
is  the  operation  of  fungi,  and  the  cause  of  the  fun- 
gi is  a  surplus  of  carbonic  acid^  which  gas  would 
not  exist  as  such,  were  there  a  sufficient  supply  of 
potash  in  the  soiL 

The  grape-vine  needs  a  large  quantity  of  potash. 
In  the  appendix  of  Liebi^'s  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
it  is  said :  ''Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  ma- 
nure contaviin|^  potash  must  be  used,  otherwise  the 
fertility  of  a  soil  will  decrease.  This  is  done  in  all 
wine  countries^"  Again :  <<One  thousand  parts  of 
the  pruned  branches  contain  forty-six  to  sixty  parts 
of  pure  potash." 

We  may  now  easily  account  for  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent,  that,  "old  vines  are 
much  more  subject  to  mildew  than  young."  They 
have  exhausted  the  potash  from  the  soil,  and  when 
their  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid,  the  plant  has  no 
potash  with  whicli  to  form  a  healthy  salt  by  union 
with  it,  and  the  diseased  plant  invites  fungL 

A  humid  summer  is  favorable  for  the  generation 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  hence  the  reason  why  "T." 
found  his  young  vines  attacked  during  such  a  sea* 
son.  "T."  is  correct  when  he  saya,  "the  soap-suds 
is  always  beneficial,  and  can  be  used  freely."  The 
reason  is,  soap-suds  contain  potash.  I  should  re- 
commend very  strongly  the  use  of  wood-ashes  about 
grape  vines,  particularly  in  cold  graperies. 


Water  fob  Caltes. — Accident, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio 
CuUhatoTf  recently  taught  me 
what,  till  then,  I  did  not  know,  viz. 
''That  calves,  while  fed  on  milk, 
need  free  aopess  to  water ;  I  had 
Bupposed  the  milk  (oonsisting  of 
their  entire  food)  was  enough  with- 
out water.  But  in  changing  my 
calves  from  one  pasture  to  anoth- 
er, they  passed  a  water  trough  and 
drank  heartily.^  I  acted  on  the 
hint,  and  have  since  supplied  them, 
and  find  they  need  water  as  often 
as  older  cattle.  No  day  passed 
without  their  using  more  or  less." 


Black  Amtb. — A  eorrebpondent 
asks  the  following  question :  *' Will 
you  please  ask  your  numerous 
readers  what  remedy  I  can  adopt 
to  destroy  'black  ants  ?' "  As  one 
of  the  numerous  readers  of  vour 
paper,  allow  me  to  answer  the  lady 
friend : 

Take  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
common  red  lead,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  the  painter's,  and  mix 
it' widh  a  sufficient  (quantity  of  mo- 
lasses to  make  a  thin  paste.    This 

will  catch  a  part,  and  disperse  the  balance  of  the 

trespassers. — JoumaL 


BPIBIT  OF  THE  AOBICULTUBAL 

PRESS. 

Rabbits. — ^In  some  localities,  particularly  at  Che 
West,  rabbits  are  quite  destructive  of  young  fruit 
trees.  Mr.  John  Hand,  of  the  '*Madison  Nursery," 
says,  in  a  communication  to  the  Wisconsin  FarmoTf 
that  sulphur  mixed  with  any  kind  of  oil  and  put  on 
a  bit  of  lath  inserted  in  the  ground,  near  each  tree, 
and  re-touched  in  January  vrith  a  paint  brush  dipped 
in  the  sulphur  composition,  will  keep  them  away« 
unless  they  are  of  a  diflierent  species  from  any  he  is 
acquainted  with. 

Fish  Oil  and  Fresh  Manvbe.— A  correspon- 
dent of  the  ValUy  Farmer  says  that  having  read 
that,  fish  oil  rubbed  on  the  limbs  of  trees  would 
keep  o£r  the  curculio,  he  besmeared  several  plums 
and  apricots  with  it.  The  depredations  of  the  cur- 
culio were  not  prevented  at  all,  but  his  trees  were 
killed.  The  bark  turned  yellow  where  the  oil  was 
applied,  and  the  leaves  wilted.  He  also  cautions 
tree-growers  against  the  use  of  green  manure.  A 
neighbor  of  his,  a  doctor,  set  out  a  choice  collection 
of  pear  trees.  The  doctress,  being  a  great  lover  of 
fine  fruit,  and  wishing  to  hasten  the  production  of 
their  pet  trees,  had  a  small  coat  of  fresh  manure 
put  about  them,  and  nicely  turned  under,  in  the 
doctor's  absence.  One  after  another  of  the  trees 
died  J  and  when  the  cause  was  ascertained,  a  terri- 
ble storm  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  worthy  doo- 
ior's  family. 
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Dvn  OF  OyEBSEEBS.— We  notioe  in  one  of  oor 
Southern  exchangee,  an  article  on  this  subject  by  a 
correspondent  who  is  himself  an  ^^Orerseer,"  and 
Tery  possibly  a  Northern  man  with  Southern  prin- 
ciples. In  reply  to  another  correspondent,  who  had 
sud  that  he  belieTed  that  OTerseers  might  encoui^ 
age  n^roes  to  work,  and  dispense  with  the  lash, 
this  writer  remaiks: — ^My  experience  has  not 
learned  me  this;  they  must  stand  in  fear  of  the 
lash ;  'an  ounce  of  fear  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
loTe,'  with  them."  Alter  enumerating  the  yarious 
articles  that  should  be  furnished  by  the  planter,  he 
Bays  : — ^"I  mention  these  things,  because  there  are 
8  great  many  men  who  giye  their  negroes  not  more 
than  half  enough  to  eat,  give  them  old  tools  to 
work  with,  and  then  blame  the  oyerseer  if  he  does 
not  make  as  much  as  a  neighbor  who  fiimishes 
every  thing  neoessaiy." 


ForiksNewSngUrndFrnwiMr. 

HAT  CAPS. 

Fbiend  Bbown  : — 1  propose  in  a  few  words  to 
tell  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  how  they  can  have 
good  hay  caps,  costing  them  nothing  but  a  few 
common  brass  pins,  and  a  little  time  preparing 
sticks  to  fasten  them  on  with.  First,  I  start  with 
the  fact  that  every  farmer  uses  more  or  less  cotton 
doth,  during  the  year.  Well,  then,  buy  a  web  or 
half  a  web  of  such  cloth  as  you  need  in  the  family. 
Tear  off  pieces,  some  a  yard,  some  a- yard  and  a 

auarter,  and  some  a  yard  and  a  half  long.  Turn 
ie  comers  up  sufficiently  to  form  a  loop,  and  &s- 
ten  them  witn  a  common,,  large,  brass  pin.  For 
pegs,  you  can  break  small  smooth  limbs  from  any 
tree  that  b  handy,  and  sharpen  them  at  one  end. 
You  are  then  '*armed  and  equipped"  for  a  rain. 
Tdke  eood  care  that  your  caps  are  oried  after  using, 
and  when  you  are  done  with  them,  the  '^gude  wife" 
will  find  a  use  for  them,  and  will  call  tiiem  none 
the  worse  for  being  used  in  the  field* 

I  am  inclined,  while  I  haye  my  pen  in  my  hand, 
to  report  the  prospect  of  crops.  Grass  is  excellent ; 
com  is  backward ;  hot  wekther  may  bring  it  for- 
ward, so  that  we  may  get  a  fkir  cropi  gnin  is  low; 
potatoes  look  well ;  Chinese  sugar  cane  is  decided- 
ly bdow  every  thing  else,  not  only  in  size,  but  in 
the  estimation  of  farmers.  I  have  se6n  many  tittle 
patches,  but  it  all  looks  like  being  ''small  potatoes." 

Apples  are  being  mostly  destroyed  by  the  onrcu- 
lia  What  do  ripen,  will  probably  be  small  and  full 
of  ''knotk"  Graniie  Quill. 

fVeare,  A*.  H.,  1867. 


For  iht  New  JBngUmd  Farmm, 

HOW  TO  DBBTBOT  WEEDS. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — ^As  now  is  the  time  for  destroy- 
ing noxious  weeds,  I  will  give  yon  some  of  my  ex- 
perience in^  this  department  of  iarming.  I  was 
Drought  up  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  of  hoeing  com 
three  times  and  potatoes  twice ;  nothing  more  was 
done,  if  the  weeas  spoiled  the  crop.  After  I  took 
the  management  of  the  farm,  I  began  to  manure 
more  liberally,  and  found  that  the  weeds  increased 
in  e<]ual  proportion  upon  me.  It  was  double  labor 
to  dig  the  potatoes,  and  the  com  was  oyerron  and 
buried  in  weeds. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing more,  or  it  was  useless  to  pretend  to  culti- 
vate. I  then  thought  I  would  try  the  experiment 
of  hoeing  the  land  all  over  about  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, before  commencing  to  cut  saU  hay,  and  have 
practised  it  every  year  smce.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
1  have  obtained  extra  produce  enough  to  doubly 
pay  the  labor,  and  the  miprovement  of  the  land  is 
almost  incalculable.  I  can  now  raise  grain  and 
not  have  it  choked  with  weeds.  If  I  wish  to  raice 
a  root  crop,  I  can  select  the  most  suitable  place 
without  the  fear  of  its  being  overrun  with  weeds,  so 
that  it  will  cost  more  to  keep  them  clear  than  the 
whole  crop  would  be  worth.  I  think  tliat  a  great 
saving  of  labor  is  made  by  not  allowing  any  weeds 
to  1^  to  seed,  beside  the  neat  and  tidy  appearance 
it  gives  the  farm,  which  I  think  to  be  a  great  deal, 
for  I  wish  to  make  fiurming  so  attractive  that  more 
of  our  young  men  who  have  an  inclination  for 
farming,  shall  try  to  get  hold  of  a  litUe  land,  here 
at  home,  and  cultivate  it  wellf  and  not  desire  to  be 
great  lana-holders ;  for  but  few  amongst  us  are  ca- 
pable of  managing  a  '^eat  farm  to  advantage. 
While  most  of  us  may  improve  a  small  one,  and 
have  the  pleasure,  in  our  declimng  years,  of  look- 
ing back  and  seeing  that  we  have  Gone  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  race,  by  minting  tiie  land  pro- 
duce double  tiie  amount  fornuman  sustenance  that 
it  did  when  we  came  into  possession  of  it 

GloucuUrf  July  3, 1857.    Thomas  Haskell. 


Cabbage  Wobms. — J.  Farrar,  one  of  the  most 
practical  &rmers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  says 
that  cabbage  worms  may  be  destroyed  in  the  fol- 
lowing easy  and  simple  way.  "Break  off  a  large 
leaf  from  the  bottom  of  the  cabbage,  and  place  it  on 
the  top,  upper  side  down.  Do  this  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  morning  you  will  find  nearly  all  or  quite 
all  the  worms  on  each  cabbage  have  tucen  up  ueir 

Suarters  on  this  leat    Take  off  the  leaf  and  kill 
bem  or  feed  them  to  chickens,  and  place  the  leaf 
back,  if  there  be  any  more  to  catch.'' 


SUMMEB  OABE  OF  TBEEB. 

The  general  policy  in  the  management  of  a 
young  and  growing  tree  is  to  throw  its  whole  vital, 
wood-makbg  power  into  those  branches,  and  those 
alone,  which  are  needed,  and  are  to  be  preserved ; 
that  is,  so  to  manage  the  tree  that  half  its  growth, 
every  two  or  three  years,  shall  not  be  thrown  away 
in  pruning.  Examine  the  branches.  See  fiibt 
what  are  necessary  to  make  the  tree  symmetrical 
Then  pinch  off  every  other  sprout  If  one  starts 
from  the  bottom,  pinch  it  off  at  once.  If  a  branch 
is  pushing  out  too  rapidly  for  the  rest,  and  threat- 
ens them,  pinch  off  tne  end  and  stop  it.  In  this 
way,  all  the  sap  is  appropriated  just  where  it  i* 
wanted,  and  the  tree  does  not  have  to  be  shocked 
every  year  by  the  wounds  of  the  pmning^knife. 
All  young  trees  should  be  mulched.  It  is  time  lo 
do  this  now.  Let  not  their  roots  get  the  blighting 
impressions  of  the  hot  sun  at  alL  The  mmchizig 
can  be  done  in  numerous  ways.  If  the  tree  nee<b 
enriching,  put  a  good  coat  of  coarse  manure 
around  it  The  cheapest  mulch,  and  one  that  an- 
swers well,  thoiuph  it  does  not  look  very  well,  is 
the  grass  moweaabout  this  time  in  the  yud.    Pot 
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on  enough  of  it  so  that  it  will  not  dry  up  but  form 
a  mass  and  rot  Do  not  try  to  grow  too  much 
wood.  If  the  trees  are  set  out  this  spring,  remem- 
ber that  their  roots  have  not  got  firm  hold  of  the 
earth  yet,  and  that  their  ability  to  feed  the  branches 
is  limited.  Therefore,  cut  down  to  meet  the  abil- 
ity of  the  roots,  in  their  new  location.  With  intel- 
ligent care,  you  can  save  all  your  trees,  and  soon 
put  them  beyond  harm's  way.  By  all  means  do 
not  be  afraid  of  manure,  in  almost  any  form. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Fi 


FHILOSOPHT  IH  COURT. 

The  New  York  Post  relates  the  following  of 
Uriah  A.  Boyden,  a  civil  engineer  of  Boston,  who 
recently  offered  $500  in  two  prizes  to  the  students 
of  Harvard  College  who  attained  the  greatest  skill 
in  mathematics,  wnich  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
this  week : 

This  gentleman  was  concerned  in  a  suit  last  year, 
brought  by  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, against  ti^e  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  of  Law- 
rence, which  was  of  a  very  interesting  character, 
but  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  come  before 
the  public.  Mr.  Bovden  had  asreed  to  make  a  tur- 
bine water-wheel  for  the  Atlantic  Mills,  which 
should  save  or  "utilize,"  as  it  is  termed,  seventy-six 
per  cent  of  the  water-power ;  if  he  succeeded  in 
savbg  that  per  oentage,  he  was  to  have  $2000,  if 
not,  he  was  to  have  nothing ;  and  for  every  one 

gvt  cent  above  that,  he  was  to  receive  $350.  Mr. 
oyden  went  to  work  and  produced  a  wheel  which 
saved,  as  he  affirmed,  ninety-six  per  cent  The 
labor  involved  in  this  result  may  be  im^ned,  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Boyden  spei^t  more  than  $5000 
in  the  mere  mathematical  calculations.  The  com- 
pany had  provided  no  sufficient  means  of  testing 
the  question  practically,  and  as  the  per  centage 
claimed  by  Mx,  Boyden  was  altogether  unprece- 
dented, they  contested  the  claim. 

The  case  went  into  court  No  jury  on  the  globe 
could  comprehend  the  question,  and  the  learned 
bench  found  itself  entirely  at  fault  The  case  was 
accordingly  referred  to  three  well  chosen  parties : 
Judge  Joel  Parker,  of  Cambridge,  Professor  Ben- 
jimin  Pierce,  the  mathematician,  and  James  B. 
Francis,  of  Lowell,  the  agent  of  the  united  compa- 
nies of  Lowell,  in  the  management  of  the  common 
water  power.  Professor  Parker  furnished  the  law, 
Mr.  Francis,  the  practical  acquaintance  with  hy- 
draulics, and  Proressor  Pierce  the  mathematical 
knowledge.  That  learned  geometer  had  to  dive 
deep  and  study  lon^  before  the  problem  was  set- 
tled. But  settled  it  was,  at  last,  and  in  Mr.  Boy- 
den's  favor,  to  whom  the  referees  awarded  the  sum 
of  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  Mr. 
Boyaen  had  previously  constructed  turbine  wheels 
that  utilised  respectively  the  extraordinary  amounts 
of  eighty-nine  and  ninety  per  cent. ;  the  last  wheel 
utilizing  ninety-six  per  cent,  exceeds  anything  of 
the  kind  that  was  ever  made.  Tlie  wheel  is  one 
hundred  and  four  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

Great  Wool  GROWEiu^The  Manchester  Mirror 
says  that  Mr.  Abraham  Melvin,  of  Weare,  N.  B., 
recently,  sold  25,000  pounds  of  Spanish  Merino  wool 
to  parties  in  Boston  for  60  cents  a  pound,  amount- 
ing to  $15,000.  The  wool  was  his  own  raising,  and 
part  of  a  three  yean'  stock. 


TJPLAHD  CULTUBS  07  CBAHBEEBIE& 

Deab  Sib  : — ^As  it  always  makes  me  feel  in  an 
obligmg  mood  to  be  kmdly  spoken  of,  especiallj  by 
one  so  chary  of  flattery  as  yourself,  I  will  endearor 
to  tell  your  Rutland  correspondent  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  upland  culture  of^the  cranberry,  in  the 
town  of  South  .Banvers,  where  I  have  my  home. 
Mr.  Needham  has  a  field  containing  three-quarters 
of  an  acre,  divided  into  beds  or  patches,  so  that  he 
can  conveniently  pass  among  them.  When  I  last 
saw  them,  the  vmes  were  completely  matted  togeth- 
er, covering  the  ground.  The  last  season  there 
grew  on  this  bed  more  than  one  hundred  bushels, 
which  sold  readily  for  four  dollars  a  busheL  For 
several  years,  I  have  used  in  my  family  firuit  from 
this  bed,  and  consider  them  worth  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  the  best  of  cranberries,  gathered 
on  our  open  wet  meadows.  Mr.  N.  obtained  his 
plants  from  the  neighboring  peat  meadows,  and  set 
them  out  as  you  would  strawberries,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  rooting  the  plants.  They  need  no  fer- 
tilizer, nothing  but  water ;  the  cranberry  is  a  dear 
lover  of  cold  water,  and  grows  best  with  no  weeds 
or  grasses  near  it  It  is  ambitious  of  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  ground,  and  will  obtain  it  in  the 
course  of  three  years.  Mr.  N.  spread  pulverized 
mud  from  the  meadow  among  his  vines,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  down  grasses  and  weeds, 
and  for  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  like  a 
sponge.  Mr.  N.  looks  carefully  to  whatever  be 
undertakes  to  take  care  of,  and  conseauently  suffer- 
ed no  worms  or  other  interlopers  to  be  among  his 
beds,  and  found  his  account  in  being  vigilant 

June  27, 1857.  Essex, 


•  For  tke  New  Bngland  Fearwur. 

ABOUT  MAPLE  SUOAB. 

I  made  from  27  large  maple  trees  that  stood  in 
open  land,  the  present  season,  328  pounds  of  sogar; 
it  took  about  8  quarts  of  sap  to  a  pound  of  sugiur. 

The  inquiry  is  made  in  the  A*eto  England  JktT' 
mar,  how  to  make  sugar  with  less  than  2i  cords  of 
wood  to  the  100  pounds  of  sugar.  I  will  tell  you 
my  mode  of  procedure.  First,  I  have  a  stove  3i 
feet  long,  2}  wide.  I  have  a  pan  8  inches  deep, 
and  just  big  enough  to  fill  the  top  of  the  stove*  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  but  one  door  in  one  end, 
and  a  flue  hole  in  the  other,  for  a  pipe,  which  must 
run  out  some  3  feet  from  the  stove,  and  then  turn 
up  with  an  elbow,  some  8  feet,  to  give  a  draft ;  by 
so  doing  it  will  take  about  half  a  cord  of  dry  wood 
to  make  100  pounds  of  sugar.  You  can  boil  in 
about  40  or  50  pailsful  of  sap  in  10  hours,  and  it  is 
but  little  trouble  to  tend  it,  for  it  will  not  run  over 
when  it  boils  fast,  for  it  boils  all  over  the  bottom. 

Pit^ordf  Vt,  1857.  Josiah  Leonakd. 


Manufactuke  of  Peppermint.— The  Lyons 
(Wayne  Co.)  R^fmhlican  states  that  H,  G.  Hotch- 
kiss,  of  that  village,  is  the  greatest  producer  of  pep- 
ermint  in  the  world.  He  nas  from  200  to  300  acres 
under  cultivation,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  ot 
which  can  be  overflowed  with  water  to  the  depth 
of  six  or  ten  inches,  at  pleasure.  This  process  en- 
ables him  to  continue  to  grow  the  crop  upon  the 
same  soil  for  a  series  of  years,  and  protect  the  young 
shoots  in  winter,  by  a  watery  covering.    Between 
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April  and  July,  he  employs  more  than  one  hnn« 
dred  laborers  upon  his  plantation.  Mr.  H.  sells 
the  oil  of  peppermint  in  London  and  other  places, 
and  his  annual  trade  amounts  to  from  $75,000  to 
$125,000.  The  RenubUean  says  that  the  Western 
crop  has  been  cut  off  by  the  severe  winter,  and  the 
Talne  of  Mr.  H.'s  extract,  which  is  said  always  to 
command  an  extra  price,  is  expected  to  advance  in 
the  market.  Michigan  ^elds  the  next  great  pro- 
duct of  peppermint,  i^  mdeed,  it  is  behind  oar 
Wayne  county  manufaotnrer. 


For  the  Hew  Snglana  Farmtr* 

CHEESE-HAKnrO  DT  VEBMOHT. 

• 

Ms.  Bbown  : — An  inauiry  was  made  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Fcuhmt  about  cheese-makinff.  Al- 
though I  do  not  feel  worthy  of  writing  for  the  pub- 
lic to  read,^  irill  sive  my  method  of  cheese-making, 
which  I  learned  of  an  old  dairy  woman,  who  said  she 
learned  of  a  giri  whose  parents  sent  her  to  the 
Shakers,  with  whom  she  served  time  for  that  ex- 
press purpose* 

The  muk  should  be  as  warm  as  it  conveniescly 
can  be  had  fr^m  the  cows;  if  the  rennet^ i«  good, 
the  milk  will  curdte  hard  enough  to  cot  in  thirty 
minutes ;  it  should  then  be  carefu^  cut  with  a 
curd-knife  made  for  the  purpose.  After  the  whey 
is  dipped  off,  which  is  done  l>y  putting  a  strainer 
over  the  tub,  the  curd  shou^  l^n  be  broken  with 
careful  handling,  as  top  much  squeezing  works  away 
the  richest  part  of  Che  curd,  which  will  be  readily 
seen  by  the  whey  being  white.  The  whey  first 
dipped  off  is  put  into  a  kettle  or  boiler  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  scsldu^ ;  it  should  be  scalding  hot,  but  not 
boil ;  while  the  whey  is  heating,  the  curd  is  dipped 
off  into  a  strainer  placed  over  a  sink  or  basket  made 
for  the  purpose,  then  is  tied  up  and  a  weight  placed 
upon  it  for  a  few  moments,  after  which  it  is  crossed 
up  two  or  three  times,  each  time  the*  weight  being 
applied ;  the  curd  is  then  sliced  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  placed  as  loose  as  may  be  into 
a  tub.  So  it  may  scald  evenly,  care  should  be  taken 
to  stir  it  with  a  paddle  for  the  purpose  as  soon  as 
the  whey  is  poured  upon  it.  When  the  curd  feels 
a  little  tough,  or  will  squeak  between  the  teeth,  it  is 
sufficiently  scalded;  it  is  then  dipped  into  the 
strainer  which  is  over  the  basket,  after  which  it  is 
spread  on  tables  or  boards  to  be  cooled  as  cool  as 
it  can  be ;  then  it  is  hung  up  in  a  strainer  to  drain 
about  one  hour ;  then  is  out  by  a  curd-cutter  and 
aalted,  three  ounces  to  five  pounds  curd. 

As  to  presses,  they  differ  so  much  in  power  it  is 
difficult  to  say  anything  of  them.  Tne  cheese, 
however,  should  be  pressed  hard,  and  the  whole 
power  should  not  be  put  on  at  first ;  it  should  Jbe 
pressed  two  days,  and  be  tuned  three  or  four 
times,  from  a  tunnel  strainer  first  to  a  cotton  one. 
When  the  cheese  comes  from  the  press  it  should  be 
bandaged  by  a  bandage  cut  crosswise  of  the  cloth, 
with  a  string  drawn  into  each  edge  of  it  wide 
enough  to  bring  the  bandage  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the  cheese  before  the 
side  bandage  is  put  on ;  cut  a  piece  the  size  of  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cheese,  wring  it  out  in  the 
grease,  and  put  if  smoothly  on,  after  which  the 
side  bandage,  with  the  ends  sewed  together,  is 
drawn  over,  and  strings  dni|p,  which  makes  the 
cheese  perfectly  safe  from  the  fly.  The  bandages 
are  made  of  the  cheapest  of  cotton  cloth.    The 


best  and  cheapest  grease  is  made  of  the  cream 
or  scum  of  whey,  by  the  whey  being  set  twenty-four 
or  tiiirty-six  hours,  churned  and  simmered  slowly  to 
an  oil  If  double  curded  cheese  is  required,  the  curd 
should  be  prepared  for  the  hoop,  then  hung  in  the 
cellar,  which  is  added  to  the  next  day's  after  that  is 
prepared.  A.  E.  F. 

Reading,  FL,  June  28, 1857. 


A  FIHE  FLOCK  OF  SHEBP. 

Friend  Browx  :— Having  noticed  in  a  commu- 
nication from  F.  L.  Hart,  of  West  Cornwall,  Ct, 
that  he  says  he  shall  raise  from  twenty-six  ewes, 
thirty-two  Iambs,  I  waa  induced  to  count  mine,  and 
find  that  I  have  ninety-eight  lambs  (all  weaned  but 
five)  and  sixty' ewes.  I  lost,  after  the  lambing  sea- 
son commenced,  two  ewes  and  one  lamb,  and  gave 
away  six  iambs :  tlrfs  makes  one  hundred  and  five 
lambs  dropp^  by  sixty-two  ewes.  Farmers  some- 
times qpMUL  of  good  and  bad  luck  in  nosing  lambs ; 
I  aimost  always  have  good  luck  if  I  manage  welL 
Swes  that  drop  twins,  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
flock  at  first,  and  kept  with  the  lambs  in  a  dry 
warm  place,  until  the  lambs  are  strong  enough  to 
follow  the  sheep  readily.  In  weight,  the  South 
Downs  are  not  expected  to  equal  tne  long  wooled 
sheep,  but  after  selung  four  of  my  bucks  to  go  South 
last  autumn,  I  sold  one  to  a  farmer  in  this  vicinity, 
and  delivered  it  in  Newport,  when  I  asked  him  to 

Sess  at  the  weight  of  his  lamb ;  he  took  it  up, 
iked  very  wise,  and  I  think  he  said  eighty  pounas 
and  a  hcUf;  we  then  tied  his  legs,  and  he  weighed 
one  hundred  and  nine  pounds.  I  have  sold  four* 
teen  of  my  sheep  to  go  into  Connecticut  in  a  week 
or  two,  and  if  they  are  well  cared  for,  friend  Hart 
must  look  well  to  his  laurels.  T.  B.  Buffum. 
Mar  Newport,  7  tno,  2, 1857. 


Far  the  New  XngUmd  Farmer. 

THE  HOHET  BEE. 

Mb.  Editob  : — Will  you  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, please  to  inform  me  through  the  Fat' 
mer,  if  there  is  any  wav  to  prevent  a  weak  swarm 
of  bees  from  being  robbed  by  foreign  bees,  after  it 
is  known  that  they  are  attached.  Five  years  ago, 
my  last  swarm  died.  I  left  the  hive  on  the  stand 
half  full  of  comb ;  last  June  there  came  a  large 
swarm  of  bees  and  took  possession  of  the  hive  and 
filled  it  full  of  honey.  This  spring,  on  examining 
the  hive  I  found  more  than  a  quart  of  dead  bees, 
which  reduced  them  to  a  feeble  swarm;  they 
worked  as  soon  as  the  flowers  appeared  till  some  of 
the  last  days  of  May,  and  were  then  attacked  by 
other  bees,  and  in  a  few  days  the  hive  was  entirely 
deserted ;  at  night,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
there  was  a  large  collection  of  bees  about  the  hive. 
On  examining  the  hive  I  found  it  about  two-thirds 
full  of  honey.  John  King. 

Barre,  June,  1857. 


TmNNiNO  Plants. — Cobbet  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  culture  of  cucumbers,  that  two  plants  in  a  hill 
would  bear  a  smaller  crop  than  one,  three  less  than 
two,  four  less  than  three,  until  fifty  plants  would 
bear  nothing  at  all !  The  remark  will  apply  to  all 
cucurbitous  plants,  as  melons,  squashes,  and  pump- 
kins— which  are  often  allowed  to  grow  too  thickly. 
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For  Ikt  Ife»  JBngkmd  Former^ 

LETTEE  FSOX  ME.  FEEECH. 

PariBt  June  24, 1857. 

Mt  Deab  Brown  :— To  record  all  the  etrange 
sights  that  meet  my  eye  in  my  wanderings,  would 
require  the  whole  weekly  sheet  of  the  Farmer^  and 
I  must  content  myself,  therefore,  with  giving  an  oc- 
casional hasty  sketch. 

I  haye  been  in  France  abont  one  week*  I  was 
ad?ised  in  London  to  hasten  on  my  way  hither,  be- 
cause it  was  said  the  weather  would  ^e  so  hot  in 
Paris  that  I  could  not  endure  it  A  New  England 
education,  however,  affords  wonderfbl  preparation 
for  endurance  of  the  Yicisaltodes  of  climate.  The 
English  in  London,  during  the  three  weeks  I  was 
there,  were  grumbling  constantly  aboat  the  sudden 
changes.  One  day  it  would  be  intolerably  luvt,  and 
another,  so  chilly  that  theb  teeth  almost  chattered. 
While,  to  my  constitution,  there  seemed  no  change 
worth  noticing.  I  think,  during  the  whole  time, 
the  thermometer  was  not  above  75^,  nor  below  55^. 
J  did  not  wear  an  overcoat  after  I  stopped  in  Lon- 
don, nor  did  I  put  on  a  thin  garment,  or  change 
my  wmter  dress  t  and  sufiered  neither  from  cold 
nor  heat  In  France  it  has  been  warmer,  but  the 
thermometer  had  not  yet  risen  to  809  at  midday, 
and  at  night  it  is  perfectly  comfortable  to  sit,  with 
•11  the  population  of  the  city,  in  the  open  air,  with 
no  covering  to  the  head. 

One  who  has  seen  the  glass,  in  a  cool,  shady 
place  at  home,  indicate  102^  at  one  time,  and  in 
the  same  spot  a  few  months  later,  at  86^  below  ze- 
ro, as  I  have  observed  the  thermometer  at  my  own 
door  at  Exeter,  within  a  year  past,  is  prepared  for 
almost  any  emergency  in  the  way  of  weather,  that 
lie  will  be  likely  to  meet  A  glance  at  the  people 
Lere,  would  show  at  once,  that  Uiey  have  no  expecta- 
tion of  any  violent  changes  of  temperature.  More 
than  half  tiie  women  go  about  the  streets  and  public 
squares,  without  either  a  hat,  or  bonnet,  or  parasol. 
Many  of  them  wear  a  sort  of  night-cap,  the  worst 
looking  garment  known  to  France.  All  the  common 
people— females  I  mean,  such  as  I  saw  at  work  in  the 
fields  on  my  way  here  from  Havre — wear  them,  and 
probably  it  is  only  the  same  order  here,  who  sub- 
mit to  so  ungraceful  a  head-dress. 

Generally,  everything  is  gracefully  done  in  France, 
Vut  there  are  exceptions.  One  does  not  like  to 
jnake  invidious  comparisons,  but  coming  from  Eng^ 
land,  the  diiference  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  to 
a  stranger,  is  very  striking. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  makes  one  feel 
anore  like  a  man  that  is  los^  or  rather,  that  has  just 
been  /oun(^,than  to  stand  suddenly  on  the  wharf, 
as  I  did  at  Havre,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  a 
crowd  of  people,  all  of  whom  speak  a  foreign 
tongue.  I  read  French  tolerably  well,  and  speak 
It,  after  a  frshiony  but  as  to  comprehending  the 


least  idea  which  the  various  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren about  me  were  so  busy  in  communicating,  it 
was  out  of  the  question. 

I  had  the  custom  house  to  go  through,  and  my 
own  way  to  make,  for  the  only  person  I  had  foond 
who  spoke  English,  on  board  the  boat,  was  abeofbed  t 
in  the  crowd  in  a  moment  I  was,  of  course,  pre> 
pared  for  the  scene,  and  amused  myself  by  replying 
to  the  various  porters  and  eab-drivera  who  beact 
me,  in  good  strong  English,  looking  them  in  the 
&ce  as  if  I  was  utterly  ashamed  of  them  for  not  un- 
derstanding auch  an  easy  language.  I  have  tried 
it.  a  good  many  times,  and  I  believe  they  fed 
ashamed  of  themselves.  It  is  a  method  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  the  enemies'  country,  which  I 
would  recommend  to  my  countrymen  who  travel 
abroad  without  the  requisite  knowledge  of  foragn 
tongues.  A  slight  knowledge  of  the  French  enap 
bles  one  to  make  his  wants  understood.  You  have 
^e  to  compose  your  own  questions,  and  the 
Frenth  are  so  quick  of  apprehension,  and  so  polite, 
that  you  manage  common  a£[furs  very  easily ;  while 
my  countryuMn  who  speak  French  very  well,  can 
understand  aboui  18  much  of  n  hat  two  Frenchmen 
are  saying  to  each  other,  as  they  would  of  the  chat- 
tering of  two  blackbirds.  I,  however,  find  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  everywhcM,  and  they  are,  uso- 
ally,  in  this  foreign  land,  civil  and  inclined  to  asao- 
ciate. 

The  land  from  Havre  to  Paris,  about  170  milea, 
is  the  poorest  I  have  seen  dnce  I  landed  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  highly  cultivated,  and  has  none  of  the 
wild  appeanmce  of  our  railroad  routes  in  America. 
The  banks  and  sides  of  the  cuttings  of  all  the^rul- 
ways,  both  in  France  and  England,  are  carefully 
graded  and  cultivated.  In  England  I  saw  fine 
crops  of  clover  and  of  vetches  mowed  for  fodder 
on  these  slopes.  Near  the  stations,  these  banks, 
and  the  little  spaces  about  the  station-houses,  are 
lud  out  into  flower  beds.  The  railways  are  usually 
fenced  with  living  hedges;  so  that  a  European  rail- 
way presents  a  very  different  appearance  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  see.  Flowers,  indeed,  are 
seen  everywhere  in  France.  The  attendant  who 
showed  us  the  door  at  the  station  in  Havre,  had  a 
large  bouquet  in  his  hand.  The  tables  and  shop 
lyndows,  the  stairways  and  porticoes  at  the  hotels 
in  Paris,  are  all  ornamented  with  flowers. 

Along  the  route  from  Havre,  we  saw  grapes 
growing  in  the  fields.  The  land,  though  not 
dirided  by  fences,  appears  to  be  occupied  in 
small  parcels,  of  an  acre  or  less,  for  much  of  the 
way.  The  grapes  are  tied  to  sbgle  stakes,  and  al- 
lowed to  run  only  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet  Light  wines  seem  to  afford  the  common  bev- 
erage of  that  portion  of  the  people  who  eat  at  the 
hotels  and  restaunMits. 

At  breakfiMt,  the  first  question  is,  '^What  wioe 
will  you  have  P"  not  will  you  have  wine  P    At  diih 
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iier»  I  Me  no  pexson  without  hU  bottle  of  wine  i 
vsiNdly  of  aome  kind  not  stronger  than  good  cider. 
The  kidy  who  takes  her  lunch  olonei  drinks  her 
half^bottle  of  claret  or  Chablis  \  and  I  most  say,  it 
seems  to  my  mind  a  fu  more  ladylike  drink  than 
the  erer  present  beer  and  poi:ter  which  I  saw  erery- 
where  in  England*  I  approve  of  conforming  to 
the  habits  of  the  Romans,  generally,  at  Rdme ;  but 
as  to  taking  a  bottle  of  porter  with  my  dinner,  I 
oould  not  do  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  outraging  the 
institntions  of  the  country  by  the  omission. 

A  small  glass  of  brandy  added  to  the  after-din- 
ner cup  of  coffee,  is  the  almost  universal  custom  at 
the  public  places  here,  in  Paris,  but  on  trial,  I  find 
that  my  Puritanical  taste  revolts  at  the  mixture. 
Everybody  is  in  the  streets  in  Paris  in  the  evening, 
and  if  there  were  any  intemperance  one  might 
probably  discover  it,  but  I  have  been  assured  by 
those  who  have  been  long  lookers-on  here,  that  it 
is  very  rare  to  see  any  person  under  tlie  influence 
of  spirituous  liquors. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  in  the  world  a  parallel 
for  the  brutLsh  habits  of  drinking  which  prevail 
with  us.  An  American  walks  up  to  the  bar,  and 
pours  a  glasa  of  brandy  down  his  throat  as  if  it 
were  an  emetic,  or  a  dose  of  hemlock  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced.  A  Frenchman  orders  his 
wine,  his  newspaper,  his  bread  and  butter,  and 
atrawberries,  and  sits  an  hour  at  his  breakfast,  tak- 
ing rational,  solid  comfort  Even  John  Bull  takes 
time  to  dispoee  of  his  bottle  of  porter  and  his  mut- 
ton-chop, grumbling,  of  course,  about  the  weather 
or  the  cookmg,  for  John  cannot  help  grumbling  al- 
ways about  something,  though  you- may  readily  see 
that  it  does  not  wear  off  his  flesh.  Neal  Dow  h 
trying  the  temperance  experiment  in  England. 
How  he  will  succeed  is  uncertain.  Everybody  drinks 
beer  there,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  1  have 
flat  and  watched  the  women  and  children  drink  at 
the  ale-houses,  and  tome  it  seems  that  a  reform 
must  be  productive  of  great  good  there.  The  poor 
faborer,  who  gets  but  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week 
for  his  labor,  and  boards  himself  can  ill  afford  his 
daily  quart  of  beer,  but  he  always  has  it,  at  some 
rate  or  other.  Even  the  chambermaid,  in  her  con- 
tract of  service,  stipulates  for  her  pint  of  beer  per 
day,  and  generally  drinks  a  quart  This  matter  of 
beep^binking  is  an  important  item,  when  we  come 
to  compare  the  prices  of  labor  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  for  no  inconsiderable  share  of  an 
English  laborer's  wages  goes  for  beert  in  one  way  or 
another.  I  believe  that  I  have  already  alluded  in  a 
former  letter  to  the  great  disparity  of  the  wages  of 
field  labor  in  the  two  countries.  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  an  accurate  statement  on  that  point,  in  a  foture 
communication. 

I  was  present  a  few  days  since  at  the  trial  of  a 
M)rt  of  steam  plow,  or  digging  machine,  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Frenchman,  whkh  it  seems  to  me  may 


prove  of  some  value,  when  perfected,  to  American 
agriculture.  The  engine  is  a  locomotive  of  three- 
horse  power,  it  was  said,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
much  greater.  It  was  mounted  on  four  broad 
wheels,  and  the  digging  apparatus  was  attached  to 
it,  digging  behmd  the  engine,  which  slowly  moved 
along  like  a  railway  engine.  The  diggers  were  in 
pairs— I  think  some  eight  pairs— -attached  to  sevenu 
crooked  axles,  and  not  made  fast  to  one  cylinder, 
like  the  American  machine  of  which  I  have  read« 
Each  pair  of  diggers  struck  into  the  ground  in  suo* 
cession,  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  fork- 
ing it  up  very  light  and  even.  It  was  at  work  when 
I  saw  it  on  a  [nece  of  land  that  had  been  repeated- 
ly  dug  over  by  it,  land  for  agriculture  being  rather 
scarce  here  in  Paris,  where  it  was  exhibited.  I 
think  the  great  difficulty  in  working  machines 
for  such  purposes,  has  heretofore  been,  that  they 
clogged  badly*  I  should  think  this  might  be  free 
from  this  objection. 

The  inventor,  who  was  present,  had  no  knowl- 
edge of.Eoglish,  and  my  knowledge  of  French  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  converse  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  technical  as  this.  I  shall  endeavor  to  pro* 
cure  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  machine  as 
soon  as  it  is  published.  No  patent  has  yet  been 
granted  upon  it,  and  probably  no  accurate  descrip- 
tion can  yet  be  obtained.  It  occurred  to  me  thai 
if  the  engine  was  really  only  of  three-hone  power, 
we  might  work  a  similar  machine  anywhere  in  New 
England  with  oxen.  This  machme  dug  a  breadth 
of  about  four  and  a  half  feet  at  once,  leaving  the 
land  in  the  condition  of  soil  well  dug  over  with  a 
fork.  The  engine  turned  at  the  end,  but  took  rath- 
er a  wide  sweep,  so  that  it  would  hardly  do  for  back 
furrowing. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  spent  half  a 
day  in  going  from  place  to  place,  for  some  drawing 
or  description  of  the  dig^g  machine  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  as  no  patent  has  been  granted,  it  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  get  any  further  particulars 
than  I  have  furnished  from  a  hasty  inspection.  The 
Americans  are  fkr  ahead  of  any  other  country  yet 
in  the  perfection  of  their  farming  utensils,  espe- 
cially their  small  tools.  Everywhere  in  France  I 
see  the  women  spreading  hay  with  a  wooden  fork, 
and  the  rakes  they  use  areas  heavy  as  four  of  ours. 
They  have,  by  the  way,  a  strange  fSishion  of  tying 
their  hay  all  in  bundles  of  about  twelve  pounds,  in 
the  field.    All  (he  hay  is  thus  parcelled. 

At  a  meetbg  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety 
in  London,  last  week,  a  paper  was  read  on  horse- 
powers, and  it  was  stated  that  the  power  was 
entirely  practicable,  and  had  been  used  in  America. 
It  was  introduced  as  an  American  invention,  but  aa 
one  not  much  known  in  England.  I  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  the  common  horse-power,  in  use  at  our  rail- 
way stations,  in  which  the  horse  walka  on  an  end- 
less platibrmi  and  being  called  on  by  the 
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officer,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  mibrmiDg  the  gentle- 
men present,  that  this  machine,  so  new  to  them, 
was  almost  as  common  in  America  as  carts  and 
plows.  Their  plows  in  use  hi  England  are  quite 
different  from  ours,  nearly  twice  as  long,  and  much 
heavier.  Their  plowing  is  perfect,  as  straight  as  a 
line,  and  of  uniform  depth,  such  plowing  as  we  can- 
not do  in  the  United  States.  Whether  the  differ^ 
ence  is  in  the  plow  or  plowman,  or  in  the  land,  I  am 
not  certain  yet,  but  I  think  much  is  due  to  the  skill 
of  the  plowman,  who  all  his  life  holds  the  plow  and 
does  no  other  work.  But  I  have  inadvertently 
stepped  over  to  England,  when  I  ought  to  be  writ* 
ing  of  «France. 

Hoping  to  see  you  and  my  naUve  land  before 
the  leaves  fall,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

H.  F.  Fbench. 


For  the  Ikv  Bngkmd  Farnur, 

SWALLOWS. 

BY    S.    P.    FOWLER. 

I  have  seen  of  late,  in  several  communications  of 
your  correspondents,  passages  relating  to  the  sud- 
den death  of  bam  and  chimney  swallows,  with  the 
inquiry,  what  was  the  probable  cause  of  their  des- 
truction. I  have  been  induced  to  communicate  to 
the  readers  of  ihe  Farmer  my  thoughts  upon  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry ;  the  more  readily,  as  1  think 
we  shall  discover,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
habits  of  these  birds,  that  they  are  remarkable  for 
becoming,  under  some  circumstances,  torpid ;  thus 
rendering  the  belief  in  their  brumal  retreat  the  less 
difficult  to  some  of  my  ornithological  friends.  Eve- 
ry close  observer  of  the  swallow  tribe,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  how  susceptible  they  are  to  cold,  and  its 
tendency  in  producing  torpidity. 

I  have  caught  the  white  bellied  swallow,  after  a 
cold  frosty  morning  in  spring;  completely  benumbed 
by  cold,  with  its  pulsations  as  low  and  as  torpid  as 
a  dormouse.  In  cold  rain  storms  in  spring,  for 
days  together,  the  chimney  swallows  will  doze  and 
sleep  in  chimneys,  in  a  torpid  state,  and  when  they 
can  be  viewed  from  below,  they  will  be  seen  with 
their  claws  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  flue,  their 
bodies  braced,  with  their  tails  presenting  a  most 
singular  appearance,  when  thus  tilted  back  against 
the  wall,  fast  asleep,  awaiting  the  clearing  up  of  the 
storm.  And  we  may  here  observe  that  collected 
as  they  often  are  in  considerable  numbers  in  chim- 
neys, thej  are  frequently  destroyed  by  a  fire  being 
kindled  m  the  stove  or  furnace  below  them.  The 
causes,  inducing  sleep  in  the  swallows,  are  at  work 
producing  a  chilly  sensation  in  the  inmates  of  the 
nouse,  causing  them  to  light  their  fires. 

The  present  season  has  been  remarkable  for  its 
coolness  and  frequent  rains.  Such  seasons,  I  have 
always  noticed,  are  peculiarly  destructive  to  the 
swallow  tribe.  Martins,  within  my  recollection, 
have  suffered  most  severely  from  cold,  backward 
sprines.  They  suffer,  likewise,  from  want  of  food 
•—it  oeing  insects — which  most  abound,  and  are 
found  abroad  only  in  warm  seasons,  and  bright 
days.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bam  swallow, 
to  a  less  extent,  and  it  may  be  the  principal  cause 
of  their  death  this  season. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  disbelievmg  in  the 


bmmal  retreat  of  the  swallow  is,  that  they  hsre 
been  dissected,  and  nothing  discovered  different 
from  other  birds,  as  to  the  organs  of  respiratioii. 
But  we  have  seen  that  they  are  differently  oonati- 
tuted  from  most  birds,  inasmuch  as  cold  produces 
torpidity  and  sleep.  This  state  renders  them  in- 
sensible to  a  desire  ibr  Insect  food,  when  it  cannot 
be  obtamed,  for  the  insectiverous  tribes  themselvea 
are  as  quiet  as  the  swallow  family,  aad  are,  like 
them,  waiting  ibr  mild  and  pleasant  weather  to  be 
abroad  in  the  fields.  The  aistingiushed  and  ven- 
erable traveller  and  naturalist,  Humboldt,  when  ni 
his  eightieth  year,  says  the  dreumstanoe  of  the 
sand  martin  sometimes  burying  itself  in  a  mcrai^ 
is  a  phenomenon,  which  seems  not  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  And  he  continues,  the  winter  sleep  of  the 
swallow  in  question,  (the  Hirundo  ripariaf)  is  not 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  entire  species,  but  only 
to  have  been  observed  in  some  individuals. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  believer  In 
the  bramal  retreat  (at  least  in  the  present  day,)  sup- 
poses that  all  of  them  pass  the  winter  in  sleep. 
But  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  they  migrate 
for  the  most  part  in  autunm,  like  other  birds.  May 
not  those  swulows,  that  have  been  discovered  inn 
torpid  state  be  the  weak  birds  of  late  broods,  that 
are  incapable  of  migrating,  and  being  overtaken  by 
the  frosts  of  autumn,  seek  a  shelter  from  the  cold» 
and  pass  into  that  state  of  insensibiCty,  to  which 
we  see  they  are  so  prone  P  We  sometimes  no* 
tice  in  some  insects,  a  want  of  vigor,  which  render* 
them  incapable  of  leaving  the  nest,  with  the  rest  of 
the  swarm,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
transformation,  and  are  content  with  performing  it 
where  they  are,  as  best  they  may.  Thus  it  is  that 
nature  provides  for  the  necessities  of  her  weak  ofr 
sprin^f. 

It  IS  common  for  some  persons  to  enumerate  our 
three  distinguished  omithologists  in  the  list  of  un- 
believers in  the  torpidity  of  swallows.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, we  all  know,  treated  the  subject  always  with 
ridicule,  and  so  did  his  patron,  William  Bertram, 
before  him.  Mr.  Nuttall  had  his  doubta  of  the 
tmth  of  our  belief,  judging  from  what  he  says  in 
his  manual.  Mr.  Audubon,  who  must  be  oonsid* 
ered  our  greatest  ornithologist,  certainly,  at  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  when  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  had  not  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  wished  to  obtain  more  light  before  ex- 
pressing an  opinion.  This  was  in  1832,  but  what 
may  have  been  his  belief  upon  this  vexed  question 
before  his  death,  I  do  not  know.  He  no  where,  to 
my  knowledge,  in  his  writings,  expressed  a  decided 
unbelief  in  the  bmmal  retreat  of  the  swallow.  Our 
unbelieving  friends,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  exhib- 
it so  much  torpidity  as  to  bring  forward  an  array  of 
names  of  persons,  distinguished  as  travellers  and 
naturalists,  as  our  opponents,  and  thus  vainly  at- 
tempt to  submerge  us  in  mud  and  water,  with  the 
poor  swallows.  We  could  beat  them  at  that  game, 
and  produce  two  names  to  their  one  of  all  thoee 
who  havfe  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

A  great  deal  is  someUmes  said  by  some  persons, 
about  the  improbability  of  swallows,  under  any  cir 
cumstances,  or  in  any  situation,  passing  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state.  But  natural  history,  as  well  aa 
civil  history,  is  to  be  credited,  not  always  upon  the 
decree  of  jtrobahilUy  which  seems  to  be  attached 
to  Its  teachings,  but  upon  facts,  founded  upon  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  of  noted  veracity.  And 
there  is  no  fact  more  credibly  established  in  natu- 
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ral  history,  than  the  torpidity  and  printer  retreat  of 
Bwallows.    Although  the  direct  proof  ia  not  80  of- 
ten seen  and  disoovered  as  the  more  indirect. 
Danvers  Porit  JurUf  1857.  8,  P.  F* 


F&r  the  New  Bngfana  Famm, 


LITTLE 

Oft,  A  Walk  in  ky  Gabden..mNo.  12. 

Every  affectionate  &Uier  loves  his  own  children 
better  than  all  other  children  in  the  world ;  so  do 
I  love  my  garden,  however  humble  in  comparison 
with  the  best  of  my  neighbors. .  But  here  comes 
srandmother,  who  told  me  how  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of 

EABLT  salad. 

Take  the  small  sized  onions  which  yon  have  win- 
tered over,  and  plant  them  as  early  as  you  please. 
As  soon  as  the  tops  are  up  a  few  inches,  cut  them 
down  nearly  to  the  bulb  for  salad.  In  a  few  days 
you  may  have  a  second  crop.  The  onion  will  new 
bottom,  and  may  be  used  m  a  short  time  for  the 
same  purpose.  A  bed  of  civee  makes  a  very  early 
salad.  Cut  up  these  or  onions  with  a  little  tender 
new  cabbage,  and  there  is  a  dish  early  in  the  season 
for  everybody.  But  here  I  must  stop  to  say  a  word 
about 

THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 

My  onion  bed  is  attacked  by  them,  and  I  have 
just  commenced  two  experiments  to  stop  their  rav- 
ages. From  some  of  the  rows,  I  draw  away  all  the 
earth  from  the  bulbs,  and  let  the  onion  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  fly  chooses  to  deposit  the  eeg  a  little 
under  ground,  and  the  hot  sun  will  kill  the  worm, 
if  already  deposited.  I  once  saved  a  fine  bed  in 
this  way,  but  it  was  very  dry  and  warm  weather. 
How  it  will  succeed  in  a  wet  season,  time  must  de- 
termine. The  other  method  is  to  draw  the  earth 
high  up  around  the  tops  until  their  ravages  are 
over,  wnen  it  can  be  removed.  But  here  comes 
some  one  I  dread  to  see  about  as  bad  as  the  onion 
maggot    It  is 

A  VISITOB, 
who  had  read  something  of  my  Litile  ThingSt  and 
somehow,  got  the  impression  that  I  had  a  splendid 
garden.  I  have  no  such  thing.  I  am  a  learner. 
Almost  every  day,  I  learn  something  new  in  the 
garden,  and  though  it  be  a  little  thmg,  I  cannot 
help  speaking  of  it,  hoping  that  somebody  else  will 
be  benefited  thereby.  But  I  have  been  at  work 
to-day,  digging  up 

HT  A8PABAGUS  BED. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  roots  did  not  de- 
scend more  than  a  foot ;  whereas,  when  I  made  it, 
I  dug  it  nearly  four  feet  deep,  and  filled  it  with 
manure  and  soil.  Now  what  is  the  use  of  this 
depth  P  Is  not  two  feet  just  as  good  as  four  P  To 
obtain  a  new  bed,  is  it  better  to  transplant  old  or 
youDg  plants  P  But  I  learned  one  thing  from  my 
visitor,  for  which  I  thank  him.    Speaking  of 

BHIJBASB> 

he  says  that  he  finds  wood  ashes  the  best  manure 
for  it.  The  oxalate  of  potash,  so  abundant  in  this 
plant,  would  indicate  that  be  was  right.  But  let 
us  look  at  my 

PLUU  TKEE8, 

which  have  been  ravaged  by  the  eurculio  worse 
than  before.    There  is  one  fact'I  have  not  seen  no- 


ticed  by  others,  that  where  trees  are  in  a  vigorously 
growing  condition,  many  of  the  plums  will  contin- 
ue to  grow  in  spite  of  the  puncture,  while  old  treee 
will  lose  them  all.  Will  not  this  in  part  account 
for  the  contradictory  reports  in  regard  to  the  suo* 
cess  of  difiBerent  experimenteis  P  But  I  most  go 
back  to  my 

ONION  BED. 

I  have  completely  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
ravages  of  the  maggot.  The  tops  grow  some- 
what crooked,  but  the  bulbs  fill  out  apparently  as 
well  as  when  erect.  I  present  this  as  a  sovereign 
remedy,  till  some  one  snail  prove  it  unsuccessfuL 
This  reminds  me  of  a  neighbor  who  has  great  faith 
in  the  use  of 

SALT  FOB  KILLING  INSECTS. 

He  put  into  a  small  bed  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
salt  last  fall,  hoping  to  kill  the  onion  maggot ;  but 
they  have  almost  entirely  swept  his  bed.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  read  an  article,  advising  the 
puttbg  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  salt  to  the  acre  to 
till  insects.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  how  small 
a  dose,  whether  infinitesimal  or  not,  is  necessary  to 
kill  an  insect.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  weeds* 
A  wrong  impression  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  salt  for  these  purposes.  It  must  be  used  in  im- 
mense quantities  to  effect  the  object.  Littleish 
enough,  I  remain,  N.  T.  T. 

Beihd,  July,  1S51. 


The  8pideb  and  the  Toad— A  Cubious  Inci- 
dent.— ^The  following  singular  relation  is  furnished 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  TravdUr,  as  having*  been 
witnessed  oy  a  person  now  living,  though  occur- 
ring more  than  forty  years  ago,  alK>ut  sixteen  miles 
from  this  city : — 

The  narrator  said,  that  while  walking  in  the 
field  he  saw  a  large  black  field  spider,  considered 
of  the  most  venomous  species,  contending  with  a 
common-sized  toad.  The  spider  being  very  quick 
in  its  movements,  would  get  upon  the  back  of  the 
toad  and  bite  it,  when  the  toaa,  with  its  fore  paw, 
would  drive  off  the  spider.  It  would  then  hop  to 
a  plantain,  which  was  growing  near  by,  and  bite  it» 
and  then  return  to  the  spider.  After  seeing  this 
repeate4  several  times,  and  noticing  that  each  time 
the  toad  was  bitten  it  went  to  the  plantain,  the 
spectator  thought  he  would  pull  up  the  plantain 
and  watch  the  result.  He  cud  so.  Being  again 
bitten,  and  the  plantain  not  to  be  found,  the  toad 
soon  began  to  sWell,  and  show  other  indications  of 
being  poisoned,  and  died  in  a  short  time.  If  the 
plantam,  which  grows  so  abundantly  near  almost 
every  dwelling  in  this  vicinity,  was  such  an  imme- 
diate and  effectual  remedy  to  the  toad  for  the  bite 
of  the  spider,  can  we  not  reasonably  infer  that  it 
would  be  an  effectual  cure  for  man  for  the  bite  of 
the  same  insect  P 


Behoving  and  Pbeventing  Rust,— Some  per- 
sons employ  an  acid  to  remove  rust  from  knives;' 
this  should  never  be  done  under  any  circumstances. 
Nothing  surpasses  rotten  stone  and  oil  for  scouring 
knives  and  forks.  To  prevent  stoves  and  grates 
from  rusting  during  summer  if  placed  in  damp  sit- 
uations, give  them  a  thin  coat  of  lard  and  resin 
melted  together,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  o« 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.^SSctcnl|^  Ameri- 
can. 
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A  EU8TI0  VILLA. 


W*  prennt  tliii  week  uiothei  of  thoie  beautiful 
dnigu  from  Wheeler'b  "Hornet  /or  Oit  PtopU,'' 
■  woA  of  which  we  esnixit  ipcak  in  ter 
high  Mmmendttion.  We  ihall  let  the  kuthoi  apeak 
for  hinuelf  in  deMiitnog  tfaeidTtntagetof  theplan 
preHnted,  bot  in  new  of  the  iranU  of  onr  New 
England  people,  in  the  matter  of  pleaaent  end  at- 
traotiTe  bomea,  we  cennot  refrain  froni  making 
few  nmaika  befon  we  introdooe  Mr.  Wheki.bb  to 
hii  andienee.  It  ii  the  ouatom  too  oFlen  among  ni 
fiir  thoae  who  intend  building,  to  Nt  down  and  roaki 
iheir  own  plana,  thinking  the;  know  mora  about 
their  wants  than  an;  one  elaa  can  be  made 
denlaDd.  Without  any  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
anhitectura  or  the  fitncai  of  thinga,  a  plan  ia  madi 
and  lubmitted  to  a  builder,  who  flnde  the  le«i  ob- 
jeedon  he  makes  the  more  hia  own  inlen 
moted,  and  ao  a  itniotureis  erected  with  the  whole 
external  and  internal  arrangements  of  which,  the 
owner  is  ditaatisfied.  We  know  that  plai 
oiabed  by  r^ular  aichitecta  an  often  expenaive,  at 
the  oommenoement,  and  ma;  therefore  be 
tionable.  But,  thanks  to  some  of  the  mora  liberal 
one*  of  the  profesnon,  wehave  nowmanj  books 
the  subject  of  banding,  and  anj  one  can,  for  a  few 
dallai*  tnveated  in  their  purchase,  and  a  ahort  time 


spent  in  their  penual,  anil  himself  of  the  moat  rat- 
uabls  suggeitionB  b;  the  moat  experienced  deaign- 
en.  We  eameatlf  recommend  ta  all  who  intend 
to  build,  if  only  the  umpleat  stmctDre,  a  atndy  of 
the  rules  and  plan*  given  in  tooh  books  m  thoae  c^ 
Ur.  WHtZLER,  Idessrs.  Cleateund  &  Baczui, 
VaItz,  and  others,  and  can  aatnre  them  that  the 
knowledge  gained  will  amply  repay  the  oecawMy 
coat 
The  plans  presented  are  thus  described : 
In  front  ia  a  long  and  wide  Teranda,  in  the  een- 
tra  of  which  the  toof  shoots  out  to  shelter  the  ea^ 


long.  No.  1,  and  openi  at  one  end  bto  a  Urge 
closet,  and  then,  by  means  of  an  arch,  leads  into  a 
ataiicaae  ball.  No.  2,  which  turns  off  at  risht  angle* 
and  then  is  continued,  but  of  narrower  width,  to  the 
raai  of  (he  house,  lie  staircase  fatll  is  eight  feet 
in  width,  and  haa  in  ita  further  end  a  door  leading 
to  the  kitchen  and  offices. 

The  drawing-room.  No.  3,  ia  on  cue  nde  of  the 
cntranoe  h&U,  and  ha*  at  one  end  a  wide  window 
which  open*  upon  the  veranda,  and  on  its  side  a 
bay-window  frcna  which  a  lovelf  view  is  obtained. 
The  me  of  this  room,  exctuura  of  the  bay,  is 
twenty-three  by  fifteen. 

Communicatmg  with  the  drawing-room,  but  re* 
cesaed  from  it,  so  as  to  form  a  reranda  to  lis  win- 
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roomsy  root  cellar,  ooals,  &&,  find  ample 
accommodation  therein. 

The  coat  of  this  building  by  a  contract 
made  for  its  erection,  at  Oraneei  New 
Jersey,  is  four  thousand  seTez^  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  ia 
in  the  best  and  most  substantial  man- 
ner. This  amount  will  senre  as  a  guide 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  such  a  Tilla  in 
other  Statet;  and  as  one  comprising 
very  many  eonreniences  at  smaU  cost, 
this  buildmg  is  offered  as  a  fair  exanif  )e 
of  a  rustic  ^a« 

We  cannot  copy  the  full  description 
and  explanation  of  this  plan  i^Ten  by 
Mr.  Wheeler,  but  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  from  which  we  haye  copied 
the  abore. 


PLAN  OF  PBINCIPAL  FLOOS, 

dow,  is  a  small  library,  No.  4,  which  is  thirteen 
feet  square,  containing  a  fire-place  and  a  recess  for 
a  book-case  upon  its  side. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  a 
dining-room,  No.  5,  which  is  twenty 
feet  by  fifteen,  havins  attached  to  it  a 
large  china  pantry.  No.  6,  with  an  in- 
ner closet,  and  a  sash  opening  into  the 
staircase  hall,  so  that  dishes,  &c.,  may 
be  conYcniently  passed  from  the  kitcb- 
en.  In  the  prqieotion  containing  this 
pantry  is  a  store*<slo8et,  No.  7,  commu- 
nicating with  the  kitchen.  No.  8,  which 
is  fifteen  feet  square  in  the  dear. 

By  the  side  of  the  kitchen,  and  un- 
der the  same  roof  which  contains  the 
store  and  china-closets,  is  an  entry, 
wiUi  ample  room  for  a  sink,  and  open- 
ing  into  the  garden  by  means  of  a  cot- 
ered  porch. 

In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  is  the  lono- 
dry,  of  the  same  sise,  in  which  are  an 
oven  and  wash-tiays,  as  also  the  private 
staircase  to  the  floor  above. 

The  accommodation  on  the  chamber 
^oor  is  ample  for  the  probable  wants 
of  the  family  i  and,  in  addition  to  the 
rooms  on  this  floor,  is  space  in  the  roof 
of  the  front  gable  for  three  eood  cham- 
bers, if  so  large  an  increase  oe  needfiil. 

The  arrangement  of  ground  and 
chamber  floors  shows  a  liberal  supply 
of  all  that  can  conduce  to  comfort  and 
convenience  in  living ;  and  as  the  cel- 
lar, seven  feet  in  the  clear,  extends  un- 
der the  whole  building,  furnace,  store- 


SZTKACT8  AHB  BEPLIE8. 

TO  PREVENT  DROWNING. 

When  young  men  go  into  the  river 
or  pond  to  bathe  and  swim,  they  should 
always  carry  with  them  a  long  and 
strong  rope,  so  that,  should  one  of  their 
numoer  become  fatigued  and  be  unable 
to  swim  ashore,  they  mi^ht  rescue  him 
from  his  danger  by  casting  him  an  end 
of  the  to\ie  and  then  drawing  him  ashore 
without  endangering  their  own  lives. 
Such  rope  should  have  inflated  gutta 
percha  or  some  other  buoy  attached  to  one  end  of 
it  It  is  ever  dangerous  for  even  a  good  swimmer 
to  approach  near  a  man  struggling  in  the  water } 
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with  such  a  rope  he  could  eiye  aid  without  danger. 
One  goinff  into  the  water  alone,  might  attach  a  rope 
to  some  object  on  shore,  and  to  his  person  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  draw  himself  ashore,  when  in  danger. 


P. 


HOBN  AIL. 


I  haTe  a  yaluable  cow,  which  I  suppose  has  got 
the  horn  aiL  I  haye  bored  her  horns ;  they  dis- 
charge putrid  matter;  she  also  discharges  from 
her  nose.  Is  it  best  to  saw  off  her  horns  P  Please 
i^Tise  me  in  your  next,  and  much  oblige  an  old 
subscriber.  ZiBA  Eldbidge. 

Taunton,  June  29, 1857. 

Remaiucs. — ^We  give  the  following,  relating  to 
this  matter  from  Dr.  Dadd's  Reformed  Cattle 
Doctor. 

'<0n  applying  the  hand  to  the  horn  or  horns  of 
a  sick  beast,  an  unnatural  heats  or  sometimes  cold- 
ness, is  felt :  this  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  de- 
gree of  sympathetic  disturbance.  And  here,  reader, 
permit  us  to  protest  against  a  cruel  practice,  that 
18  much  in  fashion,  yiz.,  that  of  boring  the  horns 
with  a  gimlet ;  for  it  does  not  mend  the  matter 
one  jot,  and  at  best  it  is  only  treating  symptoms. 
The  gimlet  frequently  penetrates  the  frontal  sinus- 
es (cavities,)  which  communicate  with  the  nasal 
passages,  and  where  mucous  secretion,  if  vitiated 
or  tenacious,  will  accumulate.  On  withdrawing 
the  gimlet  a  small  quantity  of  thick  mucus,  often 
blood,  escapes,  and  the  mterested  operator  will 
probably  bore  the  other  horn.  Now,  it  often  hap- 
pens tliat  after  the  point  of  the  gimlet  has  passed 
through  one  side  of  the  horn  and  bony  structure, 
it  suddenly  enters  a  sinus,  and  does  not  meet  with 
any  resistance  until  it  reaches  the  opposite  side. 
Many  a  'mare's  nest'  has  been  found  m  this  way, 
usually  announced  as  follows:  <The  horn  is  hol- 
low !'  Again,  in  aged  animals,  the  bony  structure 
within  the  horn  often  collapses  or  shrinks,  forming 
a  sinus  or  cayity  within  the  horn ;  by  boring  in  a 
lateral  direction  the  gimlet  enters  it ;  the  horn  is 
then  pronounced  hollow!  and,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  must  be  doctored.  An  abscess  will 
sometimes  form  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  resulting 
from  common  catarrh  or  'hoose ;'  the  gimlet  may 
penetrate  the  sac  containing  the  pus,  which  thus  es- 
capes i  but  it  would  escape,  finally,  through  the 
nostrils,  if  it  were  let  alone.  Here,  again,  the 
*homs  are  diseased,'  and  should  the  animal  recov- 
er, (which  it  would,  eventually,  without  any  inter- 
ference,) the  recovery  is  strangely  attributed  to  the 
boring  process.  An  author,  whose  name  has  es- 
caped our  memory,  recommends  'cow  doctors  to 
carry  a  gimlet  in  their  pocket'  We  say  to  such 
men,  lead  yourselves  not  into  temptation!  if  you 
put  a  gimlet  into  your  pocket,  you  will  be  very 
likely  to  slip  it  into  the  cow's  horn.  Some  men 
have  a  kind  of  instinctive  impulse  to  bore  the  cow's 
horns ;  we  allude  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  that  *hom  ail'  is  only  a  symptom  of 
deran^ment.  It  is  no  more  a  disease  of  the  horns 
than  it  is  of  the  functions  generally ;  for  if  there  be 
an  excess  or  deficiency  of  vital  action  within  or 
around  the  base  of  the  horn,  there  must  be  a  cor- 
responding deficiency  or  excess,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  some  other  region. 

'Horn  ail,'  as  it  is  improperly  termed,  jre  have 
said,  may  accompany  common  catarrh,  also  that  of 
an  epidemic  form  {  the  horns  will  feel  unnatural  if 


there  be  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head ; 
this  miffht  be  easily  equalised  by  stimulatmg  the 
external  surface  ana  extremities,  at  the  same  time 

flying  anti-spasmodic  teas  and  regulating  the  diet, 
he  horns  will  feel  cold  whenever  there  is  an  un- 
natural distribution  of  the  blood,  and  this  may  ar- 
rise  from  exposure,  or  suffering  the  animal  to  wal- 
low in  filth.  The  author  has  been  consulted  in 
many  cases  of  'horn  ail,'  in  several  of  which  there 
were  slow  fecal  movements  or  constipation ;  the 
ooniunction  of  the  eyes  were  injected  with  yellow 
fluid,  and  of  course  a  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  abomft- 
sum,  or  fourth  stomach ;  thus  plainly  showing  that 
the  animals  were  laboring  unaer  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

Our  advice  was,  to  endeavor  to  promote  a  heal- 
thy action  through  the  whole  system  ;  to  stimu- 
late the  digestive  organs ;  to  remove  obstructions, 
both  by  injections,  if  necessary,  and  by  the  use  of 
aperients ;  lastly,  to  invite  action  to  the  extremi- 
ties, by  stimulating  liniments.  Whenever  these  in- 
dications are  fulfified,  *hom  ail'  soon  disappears." 

WARTS  ON  cows'  TEATS— BCBATCHE8  ON  HOBSES. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your,  subscribers  give  me  a 
remedy  that  will  cure  warts,  on  the  teats  of  a  valu- 
able cow  P  Also  a  remedy  for  the  scratches  on 
horse's  feetP  a  H. 

Itthanonf  Jlfc,  July,  1857. 

N.  B.  Are  these  apples  eaten  by  the  curculio, 
spoken  of  by  S.  Fletcher  in,  an  article  headed  **No 
Apples  this  Year  P" 

Remabkb. — We  cannot  answer  your  first  inquiry. 
Scratches  may  be  cured  by  keeping  thefetlodL 
clean  and  oiled  with  any  clean,  soft  oiL 

The  curculio  does  not  eat  the  apple,  but  depoe- 
ites  its  egg  in  it,  which  causes  it  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  the  young  grub  leaves  the  apple,  goes . 
into  the  ground,  and  comes  forth  a  perfect  beetle, 
or  curculio  the  next  year. 


A  Hen  Stoby.— I  had  a  hen  that  hatched  fifteen 
chickens — ^ten  pullets  and  five  roosters — ^about  one 
year  ago.  1  raised  them  alL  Last  fall  I  sold  off 
all  of  my  old  hens  and  all  my  roosters,  both  old 
and  young,  keeping  only  my  ten  ^oung  pullets  for 
layers.  They  commenced  laymg  m  November  and 
have  continued  constantly  ever  since.  This  spring, 
had  a  present  of  a  rooster,  but  still  the  half  Shang- 
hae  and  half  Creeper  pullets  have  not  forgotten  to 
lay  every  day.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  their  character  is  that  they  have  never  wanted 
to  set  I  wohld  recommend  every  fiirmer  to  keep 
ten  pullets,  and  feed  them  well,  rather  than  go  in- 
to the  hop-ndsing  business.— P.  K.  T.  in  ike  Qr- 
ford  DenwcraL 

The  Gbape  CuLTUBE  IN  Califobnu  is  large  and 
increasing.  In  ten  counties  12,857,225  pounds  of 
grapes  were  produced  last  year,  and  this  year  the 
total  will  be  14,000,000.  From  this  crop,  the  city 
of  Los  Angelos  makes  150,000  gallons  of  wine,  and 
6,000  gallons  of  brandy. 

(^  Mr.  Everett  has  engaged  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress at  the  fall  fair  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Bufialo. 
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MAKE  HAT  WHUB  THE  8UH  SHIHES. 

O,  yet,  we  alwftyi  do,  bat  ire  now  it  while  the  dew  is  ob. 

Mb.  Editor  : — While  reading  an  article  in  your 
laat,  taken  from  the  Homtiiead^  headed,  ''Make 
Hay  while  the  Son  Shines/'  I  found  bo  many  items 
about  hay^makiDg  that  crossed  my  grain,  that  I  can 
hardly  refrain  from  adding  a  chip  from  my  experi- 
ence of  ten  years  in  farming,  in  which  I  have  cut 
and  put  up  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons  of  hay 
per  year. 

After  trying  various  experiments,  I  adopted  this 
one  plan  of  getting  hay,  as  far  ahead  of  any  other. 
Mow  the  grass  while  the  dew  is  on,  and  make  it 
while  the  sun  shines.  Dew  is  nothing  more  or  less 
thui  vapor  condensed,  and  b  as  readily  evaporated 
from  mown  grass,  if  properly  spread,  as  from  stand- 
ing pass.  Mowing,  I  uad  my  men  in  the  field,  at 
earliest  dawn ;  each  man  with  two  sharp  scythes, 
so  as  to  have  no  stopping,  except  for  breaL&st,  and 
mow  around  the  field  that  we  intend  to  cut ;  calcu- 
lating so  as  to  have  it  fimshed  by  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  A.  M.  All  the  scythes  are  carried  to  the 
grind-stone,  which  is  turned  by  horse  power,  (a 
very  great  improvement,  by  the  way,  for  one  who 
has  a  power.)  While  one  hand  is  grinding,  the 
others  spread  and  <*shake  up"  what  hay  the  boys 
have  not  finished.  Thus,  all  the  lighter  work  comes 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  I  find  that  it  causes 
much  less  back-ache  to  dry  dew-wet  grass,  than  to 
mow  dry  grais,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  'drying 
it  in  good  weather.  In  bad  weather,  I  arrange  my 
work  accordingly. 

We  can  mow  more  grass  in  one  hour  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning,  than  in  two  hours  at  noon-day, 
when  the  fine  grass  cuts  like  wood,  and  the  coarse 
like  wire.  I  uink  the  writer  of  that  article  has 
never  sweat  ''like  a  man  a  mowing,''  or  he  would 
never  advise  mowing  grass  after  the  dew  is  o£  I 
infer,  also,  from  his  '^setting  out  for  his  winrows," 
that  he  uses  no  horse  rake.  I  use  the  wheel  horse 
rake,  and  it  as  far  excells  the  back-breaking  hand 
rake,  the  clumsy  revolving  rake,  or  the  boy-killing 
drag,  as  the  mowing  machine  is  superior  to  the 
common  scythe.  Now  if  vour  readers  will  just  lay 
aside  all  other  kinds,  and  try  the  wheel  rake,  they 
will  rake  over  more  and  rougher  ground,  cleaner, 
with  less  power,  and  more  ease,  than  with  any  ma- 
chine ever  used. 

After  dinner,  while  the  boys  are  getting  the 
teams  and  rakes,  the  others  are  turning  and  shak- 
ing. As  soon  as  dry,  commence  rakmg  around 
the  piece,  enough  for  two  rows  of  tumbles,  tumble 
with  the  horse  rake,  and  start  the  team  with  two 
to  pitch  on  to  each  load ;  by  hauling  the  rack  long, 
wiae  and  flat,  one  can  easily  load  for  two  to  pitch. 
If  you  have  two  teams,  have  two  rakes.  Soon  ae 
one  team  is  loaded,  to  the  bam,  and  start  the 
other,  (the  extra  pitchers  assisting  at  both  loads,) 
around  the  piece.  The  boy  and  horse  rake  raking 
the  scatterings  towards  the  centre ;  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  driving  over  raked  nound,  or  raking 
the  same  ground  more  than  twice.  Thus  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old  will  rake,  tumble  up,  and  rake 
after  as  much  hay  as  a  team  with  two  to  pitch  on 
can  draw ;  or  as  much  as  six  men  with  hana  rakes ; 
and  do  it  up  clean. 

Pitching  off  and  mowing  in  our  old  fashioned 
bams,  the  old  way  of  ^sweat  and  pitchfork"  is  per- 
hapa  the  best    It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Uie 


sooner  the  hay  is  j)itched  off  after  it  is  loaded,  the 
bss  work  it  reqmres  to  do  it.  Therefore,  unless 
caught  out  lata,  never  let  a  load  stand  over  night. 
I  find  it  a  great  improvement  to  build  chimneys  in 
my  hay-mow,  to  carry  off  the  heat  and  vapor, 
thus  preventbg  the  heating  and  moulding  in  the 
mow.  Set  four  long,  slim  poles  in  the  centre  of  the 
mow,  about  one  foot  aj^t.  Nail  short  pieces  of 
boards  to  keep  them  m,  and  fix  a  flue  nrom  the 
bottom  to  the  outside  of  the  mow,  to  let  in  the  cool 
air,  and  a  current  of  air  will  be  formed  and  carry 
off  the  heat,  and  cure  the  hay,  if  put  in  quite  green, 
so  that  it  will  come  out  next  winter,  freao  and  sweet 
as  new  mown  hay. 

"I  have,"  says  the  writer,  "never  gained  anything 
by  puttin|;  my  men  at  colossus  won  before  oreak- 
fiwt."  My  experience  is  entirely  to  the  contrary. 
I  have  not  only  gained  by  working  my  men  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  when  they  are  full  and  strong,  but 
have  lost  much,  when  obliged  to  mow  two  hours 
before  dinner ;  finding  myself  and  men  too  much 
exhausted  to  work  or  eat,  and  altogether  unfit  for 
pitching  in  the  afternoon.  Now  does  this  not 
seem  a  more  reasonable  and  practical  way  of  do- 
ing up  the  haying  P  I  have  practised  and  found  it, 
with  the  other  operations  on  my  farm,  so  profitar 
ble,  that  I  find  myself  a  little  ''above  board ;"  and 
feeUng  somewhat  weary  from  continued  fiard  la- 
bors, I  feel  disposed  to  take  the  world  a  little  more 
easy.  To  do  so,  I  shall  seU  my  home  farm,  situat- 
ed two  miles  north  from  the  thriving  village  of 
Rutland,  Vt  A  beautiful  location,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  advertisement  on  another 
page.    Your  subscriber  on  Cream  Hill. 

Whoa  Haw  Hush* 


CABBAGE  IV8E0T8. 


Anbury f  or  finger  and  toeSf  and  lice  on  tahlxige* 
— ^Probably  the  very  best  specific  for  the  dire  ma- 
ease  of  Anbury  on  cabba^,  is  wood  ashes.  As 
this  in  all  country  places  is  extremely  easy  to  be 
got  at,  it  would  he  well  for  all  those  who  take  an 
mterest  in  their  garden,  to  have  this  material  sav- 
ed for  it,  instead  of  ^ving  it  to  the  "soap  man." 
For  independent  of  its  utility  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  fine  for  keeping  in  check  the  fly  on  cabbage,  and 
it  is  well  known  as  a  useful  spent  in^  the  way  of 
manure.  What  we  would  advise  is  this.  Have  it 
always  collected  and  kept  dry,  in  barrels  or  other- 
wise, until  wanted  for  use,  and  especially  during 
the  season  of  making,  the  Winter. 

In  the  Spring,  if  more  is  accumulated  than  is 
likely  to  be  wanted  for  use  in  cabbage  planting  or 
dusting  to  keep  off  insects,  apply  it  to  tne  ground, 
and  plow  or  dig  in  with  other  manures. 

At  the  time  of  planting  cabbage,  get  some  of 
this  wood  ashes,  and  about  its^  equal  bulk  of  sand, 
and  mix  together ;  take  a  stick  or  crowbar,  and 
make  a  hole  where  each  cabbage  is  to  go,  and  fill 
the  hole  up  with  the  mixture — set  the  plant  with 
a  dibble  thick  in  the  centre,  and  no  Anbury  will 
ever  trouble  the  plant,  providing  there  was  none 
on  it  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Perhaps  this  is  too  much  trouble  for  many  who 
read  this,  and  inapplicable  for  the  immense  num- 
bers planted— in  such  case  a  tolerable  good  sub- 
stitue  consists  in  making  a  "mush"  of  the  same 
material,  thick  enough  to  allow  it  to  adhere  well 
to  the  roots,  and  dip  the  same  into  it  before  plant- 
ing.   This  has  been  found  a  good  preventive  in 
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many  cases.  It  is  always  worth  domg,  howeTer, 
on  land  where  plants  are  known  to  be  affected,  in 
the  case  of  cauliflower  or  broccoli,  which  gets  it 
•ooner  than  the  cabbage  itself. 

A  good  deal  can  be  done  in  riddine  cabbage  of 
lice,  if  seen  to  in  time,  and  that  is  directly  after 
they  make  their  first  appearance.  Tobacco  dust 
would  prore  effectual,  only  that  it  cannot  be  made 
to  lay  on  the  shiny  leaf  of  a  large  cabbage.  Other 
remedies  are,  lime  dusted  over  them,  and  wood 
ashes. — Country  GenU 


LAMBHBS8  FBOK  OOKTBAOTED 

HBBLS. 

A  farmer  of  Niagara  county,  New  York,  states 
some  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  proper  and 
improper  way  of  Shoeing  Horses.    He  says : 

"About  six^  months  smce  I  adopted  a  plan  for 
the  cure  of  this  compLunt,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  three  cases,  that  I  am  disposed  to  com- 
municate it.  My  opinion  is,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  foundered  horses  are  made  so  by  the  shoer. 
For  a  number  of  years  my  horses  were  shod  by 
one  man,  who  fitted  his  shoes  very  carefully— open- 
ed the  heels  handsomely,  by  trimming  the  frog 
and  the  heel  of  the  hoof,  and  thinned  the  sole 
nicelv,  taking  off  all  appearance  of  bars — making 
the  snoe  nearly  straight  from  the  ball  of  the  foot 
to  the  heeL  f  irst,  one  horse  became  lame  in  one 
foot,  then  in  the  other ;  soon  another  one  began 
to  be  lame,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  experiments, 
the  third  one  was  beginning  to  show  the  eflfocts  of 
this  shoeing,  when  I  changed  the  practice.  Now 
the  two  latter  are  perfectly  sound,  and  the  first 
one,  that  had  become  so  bad  that  it  was  painful  to 
drive  her  even  upon  a  walk,  is  so  much  improved 
that  she  feeds  and  acta  like  a  diffnrent  animal 
Now  for  the  plan. 

Pare  the  foot  pretty  close ;  thin  the  sole  in  front 
of  the  ban,  but  cut  no  more  off  the  bars  than  that 
the  shoe  may  not  press  upcm  them;  fit  the  shoe 

to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  making  it  come  fairly  un- , 

der  the  heel  of  the  hoof  and  as  wide  as  you  can  joy  that  repose  for  which  they  have  honorably 


have  it  and  get  the  nails  in.  Do  not  open  the 
heels^-at  any  rate  cut  nothing  from  the  frog, 
whether  raffp;ed  or  not ;  if  you  choose  you  may 
take  a  very  little  horn  the  heel  of  the  hoof  where 
it  oomef  in  contact  with  the  f^g,  but  the  practice 
is  questionable.  I  think  the  bars  and  the  nog  are 
intended  to  keep  the  heels  apart;  therefore,  save 
all  the  strength  you  can  in  the  former  and  do  not 
disquali^  the  latter  from  accomplishing  its  object 
by  putting  it  awav  so  that  it  cannot  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  heels.  Now  cultiTate  the  growth  of 
the  frog  by  applying  daily  either  soap  and  tar 
boiled  together,  or  soft  soap,  or  urine,  which  I 
think  best  of  all  Take  up  the  foot,  clean  it  out 
carefully,  and  make  your  application  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  the  frog  and  the  heel  Standing  in 
mud  of  blue  clay  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  is  ex- 
oellenU" 

Two  Cbow  op  Peabs  m  a  Year.— S.  0.  West, 
of  East  Brookfield,  informs  the  Boston  Journal 
that  he  has  a  pear  tree  which  last  year  blossomed 
at  the  usual  time,  and  the  fruit  set  and  grew  finely. 
In  July  it  again  blossomed  on  wood  of  the  same 
'mr's  growth,  the  fruit  set  and  both  crops  ripened. 
This  year  the  same  tree  has  again  blossomed  for  the 
second  time,  with  a  prospect  of  raising  two  crops. 


FortktNemBmglMnd 

HAIIOKAL  lEIAL  OF  ESAPBEB  AVD 

KOWBKS. 

Mb.  Editor  i— The  National  Trial  of  Reapers 
and  Mowers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Umted 
States  Agricultural  Society,  has  been  successfully 
terminated,  and  as  I  do  not  find  tiiat  the  worthj 
Treasurer  has  chronicled  it  for  your  columns,  I  will 
endeavor  before  leaving  to  give  a  brief  review  of 
the  most  promment  features.  The^etails  ol  the 
Exhibition,  the  "pomp  and  droumstance"  with 
which  it  was  inaugurated,  the  distinguished  gentie- 
men  in  attendance,  with  the  hospitable  entertaii^ 
ments  of  the  Syracusians,  have  bc«n  noted  down 
by  an  array  of  professional  reporters,  and,  ere  this, 
I  suppose,  are  known  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

It  was,  however,  something  more  than  a  '^festi- 
vaL"  The  high  price  of  agricultural  labor,  and  the 
necessity  for  securing  grain  crops  without  delay 
when  they  are  ripe,  has  doubtless  convinced  every 
man  who  has  a  hundred  acres  to  be  mown  or  cra- 
dled that  he  should  own  a  ^'machine.''  The  que^ 
tion  then  naturally  arises,  **iohat  matkint  AaU  I 
purduut  7"  There  have  been  trials  in  abundance, 
m  various  sections  of  the  country,  where  commit- 
tees have  given  decisions  after  seeing  two  or  three 
machines  cut  an  hour  or  two  each.  But  it  was  re* 
served  for  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
to  bring  into  competition  the  best  machines  in  ^e 
republ£,  and  to  submit  them  to  a  thorough  and 
accurate  trial,  before  a  jury  composed  of  nmeteen 

Sractical  men,  commg  from  sixteen  different 
tates.  The  conception  and  carrying  out  of  this 
excellent  idea  belongs  to  CoL  Wilder,  of  whom 
Horace  Greeley  so  truly  remarked,  (in  an  editorial 
written  here  for  the  New YoriL  Tribune,)  «He  is  not 
m  public  life,  and  we  believe  does  not  aspire  to  he- 
he  nas  by  diligence  in  business  acquired  a  compe- 
tence, and  has  attained  an  age  at  which  most  men 
in  comfortable  circumstances  are  inclined  to  throw 
aside  the  cares  and  labors  of  active  Ufe,  and  en- 


struggled  so  loDg.  Yet  CoL  Wilder  continues  to 
give  his  time,  his  means,  and  his  best  energies,  to 
ttie  cause  of  agricultural  progress,  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  and  a  constancy  befittin|;  the  prime 
of  life.  Long  may  he  live  to  pursue  his  career  of 
honorable  usefulness,  and  at  its  close  may  a  fit 
successor  be  found  to  follow  in  his  footsteps." 

Thie  citizens  of  this  saline  city  were  not  back- 
ward in  affording  all  necessary  facilities,  and  the 
owners  of  the  good  farms  in  the  vicinity  tendered 
the  use  of  fields  of  grass,  rye  and  wheat,  measur- 
ing in  the  aggregate  over  four  hundred  acres.  They 
also  gave  bonds  for  a  guarantee  fund  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  assessed  for  any  deficiency  of 
the  receipts  to  meet  the  expenses.  Through  the 
good  management  of  CoL  Wilder,  this  uberal 
*<backing-up"  wak  not  required,  as  the  entrance- 
fees  ($50  a  machine,)  paid  the  hilla. 

On  Monday,  the  13th,  the  comoetitors  were 
generally  on  hand,  but  I  regret  to  oe  forced  to 
state  that  many  of  those  at  Syracuse,  with  others 
who  remained  at  home,  had  not  the  courage  to 
'<face  the  music."  They  will  of  course  be  reportr 
ed  as  'having  *<failed  to  appear,"  and  no  one  can 
think  much  of  machines  in  which  the  owners  have 
so  little  confidence  as  to  evade  a  tux  testing  of 
their  capabilities. 
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Those  who  had  the  manliness  to  enter  the  lists, 
were  engaged  on  Monday  in  gearing  their  ma* 
chines,  and  in  trying  the  teams.  There  was  the 
Teteran  Obed  Hussey,  of  Baltimore,  who  claims  to 
be  the  *'originar  inventor,  and  who  had  as  his 
youngest  bantling  a  mammoth  reaper,  which  cuts 
a  swath  of  ten  feet.  Equally  advanced  in  years, 
(although  it  is  but  recently  that  he  had  invented 
the  machine  which  he  brought,)  was  Pells  Manny, 
father  of  the  late  J.  H.  Manny,  whose  widow  en- 
joys a  large  income  from  her  husband's  patent 
It  was  to  these  J.  H.  Manny  machines,  with  Wood's 
improtement,  that  premiums  had  been  awarded 
the  week  previous  at  the  Maryland,  and  at  the 
Ohio  State  trials,  so  that  the  gentlemen  from  Hoo- 
eick  Falls  had  high  hopes  of  success.  Previous 
triumphs  had  also  inspured  with  confidence  Mr. 
Allen,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ketchum;  of  Buffido, 
while  Mr.  Caryl  of  our  State,  had  the  approval  of 
the  Boston  gentleman  who  assume  supremacy  in 
the  agricultural  matters  of  Massachusetts.  Light 
machmes  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  from  di&r- 
ent  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  attracted  at- 
tention, as  did  the  '^Kentucky  Harvester,"  which 
has  met  with  a  lane  sale  this  year  at  the  west 
The  examination  of  the  machines  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  ^he  inventors  and  paten- 
tees, was  to  me  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibition. 

Others  have  probably  informed  your  readers 
how  on  Tuesday,  (after  the  opening  eeremonies,) 
nineteen  machines  clattered  off  at  once  in  a  badly 
lodged  field  of  clover,  and  how  on  Wednesday  and 
1  hursday,  «pme  twenty-five  mowing  and  combined 
tnuhines  were  tested  in  groups  of  four  in  large 
fie.ild  of  timothy.  On  Friday,  fourteen  reapers 
were  sec  at  work  together  in  an  uneven  field  of 
rye,  acti  the  remainder  of  the  time  has  been  occu- 
pied witj  "dynamometer"  tests  in  wheat,  rye  and 
grass  fields.  The  committee,  sub-divided  into  class- 
es, were  at  worfe  from  "early  mom  till  dewy  eve," 
and  never,  I  wi:l  venture  to  assert,  haa  there  been 
such  a  thorough,  impartial  trial  in  the  fiddm  -  Ev- 
ery feature  of  the  construction,  principles  and  ac- 
tual working  of  eacb  machine  has  been  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  duly  recorded. 

A  "dynamometer"  recently  invented  by  Mr, 
Leonard,  of  the  AmericaL  ir.stitute,  at  New  York, 
worked  to  a  charm  until  pu*.  X"  practical  use,  when 
the  motion  of  the  machines  tc  i^hichitwas  applied 
threw  it  out  of  gear,  and  soon  used  it  up.  Fortu- 
nately, there  was  an  "oil  dynam- meter"  on  the 
ground,  belonging  to  Emery  Bro!:i.ers  of  Albany, 
which  enabled  tne  committee  to  pr^fecute  their 
experiments.  They  also  had  a  simp  r  apparatus 
for  testing  the  "side  draft"  of  the  mar:,  r^es,  but 
.  the  close  observation  of  such  practical  n.cn  was, 
after  all,  of  the  most  value.  Some  mowers  i»  \  ch 
worked  to  a  charm  when  drawn  at  a  fast  wa.2  hy 
quick-steppine  heavy  horses,  absolutely  failed  l«^ 
cut  when  worxed  at  a  slow  j^e. 

When  the  reapers  went  into  the  field,  McCo]> 
mick's  was  among  them,  a  brother  of  the  inventor 
having  arrived  the  night  previous.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  way  in  which  this  trans-atlantic 
favorite  cut  up  a  rather  steep  hill.  Hussey's  mam- 
moth machine  did  not  work  at  all,  and  others 
were  fbrced  to  give  up,  although  they  did  their 
best 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Judges  will  not  be 
made  imtd  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society, 


which  will  take  place  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the 
first  week  in  September.  It  will  contain  the  "tab- 
ulations" and  the  "calculations"  by  which  the  ver- 
dicts will  be  decided,  and  will  prove  a  valuable 
contribution  to  agricultural  literature.  In  these 
days,  when  fire  engines  are  made  the  j^rominent 
feature  in  some  "agricultural  (?)  exhibitions,"  and 
in  others  horse-trotting  is  inaugurated  by  eloquent 
dirines,  it  will  be  refreshing  to  have  an  authentio 
record  of  an  Exhibition  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
real  practical  value  to  the  yeomen  of  the  land. 

Essex  North. 
Syrdautf  A*.  K,  My  21sf,  1857. 


SALT. 

Common  sea  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  an  arti« 
de,  the  importance  of  which,  in  its  action  as  a  pu- 
rifier in  some  chemical  processes,  has  been  but  re- 
cently known  extensively.  Scores  of  processes  af- 
fecting the  preparation  or  rectification  of  various 
important  materials  involve  the  employment  of  this 
cheap  chemical  with  other  ingredients,  under  in- 
tense heat,  and  one  of  the  processes  for  making 
steel,  which  has  lately  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, consists  in  purifying  scrap  iron  by  salt,  and 
carbonizing  it  with  the  same  materials  used  for 
years  in  the  simple  ^case-hardening"  operation. 

According  to  some  of  the  foreign  journals,  the 
addition  of  salt  to  the  materials  in  the  smelting  and 
puddling  furnace,  has  been  attended  with  very  ben* 
efidal  results  in  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced. 
But  all  these  uses  are  at  present  trifling  compared 
to  the  immense  quantities  of  this  material  used  in 
the  preservation  and  seasoning  of  food. 

Ine  amount  of  salt  consumed  in  this  country  (for 
various  uses)  including  the  salting  of  hay,  &c.,  for 
animals,  the  salt  inserted  between  the  timbers  of 
vessels  to  preserve  the  wood,  and  the  like,  is  about 
sixty  pounds  to  each  inhabitant  There  are  about 
twelve  million  bushels  of  salt  manufactured  within 
our  limits  per  annum,  and  about  fifteen  million 
bushels  imported.  The  salt  is  manufactured  part- 
ly by  boilinff,  and  partly  by  evaporating  in  the  sun* 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  by  these  processes  is 
about  equal,  and  the  product  is  of  about  equal  val- 
ue, pound  for  pound ;  but  the  solar  salt  weighs 
about  seventy  pounds  to  the  bushel,  while  the  boued 
salt  weighs  about  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel,  va- 
rying, however,  according  to  the  position  of  the  ket- 
tles, to  a  weight  considerably  above,  and  also  con- 
siderably below  the  standard.  Ooondasa  county, 
in  this  State,  furnishes  about  half  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  brine 
for  these  works  is  obtained  altogether  from  springs^ 
and  the  salt  is  reduced  to  the  cyrstaline  form  al- 
most exclusively  by  boiling.  The  amount  n\anu- 
factured  at  the  solar  works  of  Onondaga  in  1856, 
was  about  half  a  million  bushels.  The  quantity 
manufactured  in  kettles  in  that  county  at  the  same 
r.me  was  five  and  a  half  million  bushels. 

A  recent  letter  from  S.  Hotaling,  a  prominent 
salt  merchant  of  this  city,  in  answer  to  one  from  a 
committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  salt 
trade  of  our  country,  after  presenting  much  of  the 
statistical  information  already  given,  describes  a 
salt  block  at  Onondaga,  of  the  livgest  sise,  as  made 
of  brick  about  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  wide,  four  to 
five  feet  high,  and  forming  two  parallel  arches,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  block.  Over  and 
within  the  top  of  these  ardies,  are  placed  common 
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cast  iron  kettles,  holding  about  fifty  to  seventy  gal- 
lons of  brine,  placed  close  together  in  two  rows, 
the  whole  lengtn  of  the  arches.  A  fire  built  in  the 
mouth  of  the  arches  passes  under  each  kettle  into 
a  chimney,  built  genenJly  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  averaging  from  fifty  to  seventy  ket- 
tles in  each  block.  A  smj^le  block  with  one  row  of 
kettles  is  about  half  of  tins  width. 

Any  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
which  could  cheapen  its  production  only  by  a  very 
small  per  centage,  would  oe  an  invention  of  no  or- 
dinary importance ;  and  we  think  the  field,  although 
the  subject  is  occasionally  dabbled  in  with' various 
d<fgree8  of  success,  is  much  less  the  scene  of  com- 
petition among  mventors  than  many  others  of  less 
magnitude. — &itrU\fic  American. 


For  the  Wew  Sngkmd  Farmer. 

AS  EHOLISH  CATTLE  SHOW. 

BY  H.  F.  FRENCH. 

Ifbwiob,  Covktt  of  SurroLE,        ) 
Xholaio),  Jolt,  1867.  ) 

Seeing  a  notice  in  the  papers  that  the  Sufiblk 
Agricultural  Association  was  about  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic exhibition,  I  took  the  train  from  London,  and 
came  out  here,  sixty-eight  miles,  to  attend  it.  By 
mere  accident  I  was  set  down  at  the  famous  Inn 
called  the  White  Horse,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's adventures  on  the  occasion  when  he,  by  mis- 
take, entered  the  chamber  of  a  lady  by  night,  in  en* 
deavoring  to  return  to  his  own.  It  is  one  of  the 
interesting  circumstances  about  travelling  in  Eng- 
land, that  one  is  daily  finding  something  to  remind 
him  of  some  striking  event  in  history,  or  some  noted 
individual,  or  some  fiction  of  literature,  to  interest 
him. 

Besides  being  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  most  noted  character,  Ipswich  is  the  birth- 
place of  Cardinal  Woolsey,  who  founded  here  a 
school, which  is  still  supported;  and  as  one  looks  at 
the  old  place,  not  the  house,  for  it  is  gone,  where 
the  great  man  first  saw  the  light,  the  sentiments 
which  Shakespeare  has  put  into  his  mouth  constant- 
ly recur  to  mind.  The  cardinal  rivalled  his  mon- 
arch in  the  splendor  of  his  palace  and  retinue,  yet 
in  the  end,  in  his  sorrow  and  remorse,  cried  out — 
**0,  had  I  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I've 
served  my  King,  he  would  not,  in  mine  age,  have 
left  me  nsJced  to  mine  enemies." 

Bat  a  stranger  circumstance  than  these  impress- 
es me  at  this  moment  I  am  writing  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  cf  July,  at  the  mansion  of  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  who  kindly  insisted  on  bringing  me 
to  his  fine  old  English  homes,  from  the  exhibition 
dmner  of  yesterday.  The  first  object  that  met  my 
awakening  eyes  this  morning,  is  a  large  engraving, 
a  copy  of  a  splendid  piece  of  plate,  presented  by 
the  citizens  of  Sufiblk  county  to  an  ancestor  of 
my  host,  for  his  distinguished  services  in  a  naval 
engagement  in  the  war  of  1812  between  England 
and  the  United  States.    I  shall  not  so  iu  violate 


hospitality  aa  to  give  any  clue  to  the  particular 
tion  thus  commemorated,  but  I  cannot  help  copying 
a  line  or  two  firom  the  inscription,  whicb  explains  the 
design  in  part  thus :  ''Britannia,  borne  on  a -sea- 
horse, holds  the  trident  of  Neptune  in  one  hand* 
while  with  the  other,  she  hurls  her  thunders  on 
the  American  eagle  that  is  expiring  at  her  feet** 
This  is  but  one  feature  of  the  engraving;  but  it 
gives  the  key  to  the  design.  Now  is  not  that  a  pic- 
ture for  an  American  to  open  his  eyes  upon  on  In- 
dependence day,  in  a  foreign  land  P  But  I  had  my 
turn  yesterday,  in  an  after  dinner  speech,  at  the 
exhibition,  in  which  I  modestly  alluded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  territory,  and  the  resources  of  the  nation 
over  which  this  same  old  burd,  which  fortunately 
survived  the  thunderbolts  of  Britannia,  now  spreadia 
her  triumphant  wings,  and  wheu,  in  conclusion,  I 
ofiered  a  sentiment  expressive  of  the  hope  that 
peace  and  good  will  might  always  continue  between 
the.  two  countries,  it  was  greeted  with  cheers  and 
shouts  of  applause,  far  more  grateful  to  the  ear 
than  the  thunders  of  victorious  cannon.  I  may 
add,  by  way  of  oonduttodl  as  to  the  dinner  which 
closed  the  show,  that  an  English  lord,  the  Earl  of 
Stradbroke,  the  President  of  the  society,  presided 
at  the  table,  that  English  noblemen  of  distinction 
were  present,  that  some  three  hundred  of  the  most 
substantial  proprietors  and  &rmers  of  Sufiblk  were 
at  the  banquet,  and  that,  with  no  other  introduction 
than  a  general  introductory  letter  from  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  I  was  received  with 
honor,  an<f  placed  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  re- 
spect shown  to  the  society  and  country  which  I  rep- 
resented. 

This  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  in^catea 
what  is  now  felt  everywhere  in  England,  the  kind- 
ness and  good  feeling  which  exist  on  the  part  of 
the  English  people  towards  our  country.  With 
this  long  preamble,  I  will  return  to  the  more  strict- 
ly agricultural  topic,  with  which,  when  I  took  my 
pen,  I  intended  to  fill  this  sheet. 

THE  HOBSES. 


The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  exhibition 
the  great  array  of  cart  horses,  for  which  this  coun- 
ty is  celebrated.  The  number  of  entries  for  hors- 
es and  colts  for  agricultural  purposes  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen.  The  Suffolk  cart  horse  is  a  long, 
low  posted,  large  legged,  thick  set,  heavy  draft 
horse,  of  monstrous  size,  weighing  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  pounds.  There  were  several 
on  the  field  that  I  have  no  doubt  exceeded  the  lat- 
ter weight  They  are  almost  uniformly  of  what  is 
here  called  a  light  chestnut ;  or  nearly  as  light  as 
what  we  call  a  sorrel  color  with  us,  with  a  light  col- 
ored mane  and  tail.  They  must  be  very  slow,  as 
their  common  days' work  at  the  plow  is  seven  hours, 
and  they  plow  but  one  acre.  For  mere  draft  horses 
they  must  be  very  valuable,  but  are  good  for  noth 
ing  else. 
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There  waa  alaige  show,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
two  hundred,  of  hones  for  riding  purposes.  These 
horses  are  of  various  blood,  crossed  more  or  less 
with  the  race  horse,  but  haTing  no  very  distinctiTe 
marks.  A  few  of  them  were  shown  as  hunters, 
and  were  required  to  leap  a  hurdle,  a  sort  of  rail 
fence,  of  four  feet  in  height.  This  sight,  quite  nov- 
el to  me,  attracted  much  attention.  The  riders 
first  galloped  their  horses  round  the  field,  then  rode 
them  down  a  sort  of  lane  fenced  in,  and  at  a  mod- 
erate gallop  rode  at  the  hurdle,  which  the  horses 
all  leaped  with  tery  little  apparent  effort.  The 
hurdle  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill  of  moderate  decliy- 
ity,  and  the  horses  were  jumped  two  or  three  times 
each  over  it,  up  hill  and  down.  From  what  I  ob- 
served, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  borrowing  any  stock  of  this  kind 
from  Suffolk  county. 

Our  Morgan  stock  seems  to  me  better  adapted 
to  our  general  want  of  carriage  horses,  than  any- 
thing I  have  yet  met  with.  The  Suffolk  cart  horse 
might,  perhaps,  be  introduced  into  our  cities  for 
the  drays  with  advantage.  Premiums  were  also 
awarded  for  ponies,  which  are  much  used  by  the 
children  of  the  nobility  for  riding,  and  by  their  la- 
dies for  driving  in  little  carriages.  The  ponies  here, 
however,  were  of  no  distinct  variety,  but  a  sort  of 
cross,  I  should  think,  between  some  small  breed  and 
common  horses. 

CATTLE. 

The  Suffolk  cow  is  a  peculiar  animal,  unlike 
anything  I  have  before  seen.  She  is  a  small,  red 
animal,  without  horns,  more  resembling  the  North 
Bevons  with  their  horns  knocked  off,  than  anything 
else.  They  are  sound,  compact  and  hardy,  and  good 
milkers  for  their  size ;  on  the  whole,  the  cows  and 
bulls  of  this  breed  strike  me  as  very  suitable  to  the 
climate  and  pastures  of  New  England. 

It  is  said  that  the  French,  at  their  exhibitions, 
give  a  decided  preference  to  cattle  without  horns, 
because  they  are  not  so  dangerous  to  handle  t  I  was 
present  in  a  cow-house  last  evening,  where  men 
were  milking  these  cows,  and  observed  that  they 
tied  their  hind  legs  together  with  a  rope  before 
commencing  operations.  I  inquired  the  object,  and 
the  reply  was,  "that  the  cows  would  sometimes 
kick  the  milk  over,  if  they  did  not  confine  their 
legs."  The  cows  seemed  perfectly  gentle,  and  did 
not  even  resent  this  indignity,  but  submitted  to  it 
as  part  of  the  established  system  of  the  country. 
The  oxen  are  worked  here  in  collars  and  harness, 
with  blinders  and  bitts,  and  driven  with  reins  like 
horses. 

SHEEP  AND  8WINE. 

The  entries  for  premiums  on  sheep  were  not  very 
numerous,  thirty-two  pens  only  being  filled.  The 
sheep  were  of  three  varieties,  the  Southdown,  the 
Cotswold  and  the  Leicester,  and  all  appeared  to  me 
who  have  no  great  knowledge  of  sheep,  to  be  fine 


animals.  Sheep  husbandry  is  perhaps  the  leading 
feature  in  English  agriculture,  without  which  the 
farmers  say  they  could  do  nothing  with  their  land. 
After  better  opportunities  for  investigation,  I  can 
speak  more  safely  on  the  subject,  and  with  this  re- 
mark I  will  pass  over  the  topic  The  sw2tae  exhib- 
ited, were  mostly  of  two  varieties  of  the  Suffolk, 
the  black  and  the  white.  This  is  the  county  from 
which  the  Suffolk  pigs,  which  have  been  and  are  stiU 
so  much  in  demand  in  New  England,  are  exported  to 
the  United  States.  I  was  introduced  to  the  gentle- 
man who  has  supplied  most  of  those  which  have 
beeA  sent  to  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  noted  breed- 
er both  of  swine  and  short-horn  cattle.  I  have  ao- 
cepted  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  home,  and 
examine  his  stock  and  that  of  his  neighbors. 

The  whites  only  have  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  blacks,  I 
think  are  rather  preferred  for  home  use  here,  but 
their  mode  of  using  the  fiesh  of  swine  in  this  conn- 
try  is  different  from  ours.  What  is  called  bacon  is 
found  on  almost  every  table  at  breakfast,  and  is  the 
meat  of  small  hogs,  less  than  a  year  old,  cut  through 
and  through,  and  cured  dry.  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  anything  like  our  salt  pork,  during  my  wan- 
derings abroad. 

The  black  Suffolk  swme  seem  to  be  somewhat 
longer  and  thinner  than  the  white,  and  with  less 
uniformity  of  shape,  although  the  color  of  all  was 
wholly  black.  When  properly  dressed,  the  color 
comes  off,  I  am  told,  and  the  sldn  is  nearly  as  white 
as  that  of  the  other  variety. 

FABH  IMFLEHENT8. 

Several  portable  steam-engines  in  operation,  car^ 
rying  threshing  machines,  chaff  cutters,  and  adapted 
to  be  changed  to  other  uses,  were  on  exhibition.-— 
Steam  engines  are  coming  rapidly  into  use  for 
farm  purposes  in  England,  lliey  are  portable, 
but  not  locomotive.  They  are  on  wheels  and 
can  be  moved,  but  do  not  travel  about  by  their  o#a 
power.  I  noticed  but  one  reaper,  and  that  was 
McCormick's,  as  the  exhibitor  informed  me,  much 
improved.  The  hand  tools,  such  as  rakes  and  forks, 
were  about  of  the  weight  and  make  of  those  that 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  carried  over  in  the  May- 
fiower,  such  as  a  Yankee  would  resolve  into  their 
elements  of  fire  wood  and  old  iron  directly. 

The  plows  here  are  so  entirely  different  from 
ours  that  I  dare  not  hazard  an  opinion  of  their 
comparative  value,  till  I  have  myself  followed  one 
in  the  furrow.  The  plow  in  common  use  on  light 
land  here  is  nearly  double  the  length  of  our  Boston 
plows,  and  weighs  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
Of  what  use  all  this  length  and  weight  can  be,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  but  as  the  furrows 
are  laid  always  here  perfectly  straight  and  uniform, 
and  the  work  is  done  much  better  than  we  do  it  at 
home,  the  English  plowman  has  good  reason  for 
claiming  that  his  plow  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
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Sep  A.. 


A  plowman  bere  is  a  plowman  always,  and  doubt- 
less has  more  skill  than  our  &rmers  in  holding 
the  plow.  The  land  u  entirely  free  from  roots 
and  other  obstruotions,  and  the  fields  are  generally 
large,  so  that  he  ought  to  do  good  work.  I  amuse 
myself  often  in  talking  with  the  plowmen  here 
about  our  plows,  which  they  think  cannot  be  fit  for 
any  use.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  that  an 
English  plow  would  be  utterly  useless  on  most  New 
England  &rm8.  With  all  their  weight,  two  yoke 
of  oxen  would  break  one  to  pieces  in  a  moment 
against  a  stump,  and  the  long  beam  and  handles 
would  be  entirely  unsuited  to  the  Tariations  of  sur- 
face, and  the  obstructions  with  which  we  meet 
Again,  the  length  of  the  plow  compels  them  here 
to  leave  a  wide  headland,  and  to  dig  up'  with  a 
spade  a  large  comer,  most  of  which  one  of  our 
plows  would  turn  over. 

While  here,  I  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  a 
new  steam  plow,  just  invented,  and  have  seen  it 
plow  an  acre  in  an  hour.  It  is  entirely  different 
from  the  one  I  saw  in  France,  which  I  think  I 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  but  as  my  letter  is 
ahready  too  long,  I  will  defer  any  description  of  it 

I  intended  to  notice  the  short-horn  stock  shown 
at  the  Suffolk  Exhibition,  but  as  I  am  going  imme- 
diately into  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  best 
breeders  of  it,  where  I  shall  see  all  they  have,  and 
not  merely  the  selected  animals,  it  is  as  well  to  de- 
fer any  particular  notice  of  it  I  find  ample  oppor^ 
tunity  to  examine  everything  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
ture, and  have  many  more  invitations  to  the 
homes  of  farmers  and  of  ncblemen  than  I  can  ac- 
cept 

My  impressions  of  the  hospitality  of  the  English 
are  becoming  more  and  more  favorable.  That  I 
am  an  American,  and  interested  in  agriculture,  seems 
to  be  sufficient  to  open  all  doors  and  all  hearts  to 
welcome  me,  and  he  alone  who  has  wandered  far  from 
home  knows  how  properly  to  appreciate  such  kind- 
ness to  a  stranger.  H.  F.  F. 


For  the  Ne»  SngUmd  Fanner* 

EOEH  AIL. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  am  desirous  of  saying  to  your 
readers  that  the  cruel  aiid  absurd  custom  odwring 
the  horns  of  animals,  said  tumine  in  pepper,  salt 
and  vinegar,  to  relieve  the  animal  of  disease,  is  a 
barbarous  practice,  and  because  some  have  survived 
the  operation,  it  is  no  evidence  of  its  utility.  Nev- 
er bore  a  horn ;  the  horns  and  hoofs  are  protec- 
tions, and  are  the  last  things  that  need  doctoring. 
I  purchased  a  young  cow  very  cheap,  that  had  been 
doctored  for  the  horn  aiL  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  putty  up  the  holes  in  her  horns,  tarred  her 
nose,  and  gave  her  one-half  peck  of  turnips  every 
day  at*  noon  with  her  hay,  for  eight  or  ten  days ; 
aft^r  wliich  time,  she  fared  with  the  rest ;  and  I 
kept  her  years  after,  without  any  tagn  of  disease. 

The  supposed  cases  of  horn  ail  have  been  the 
source  of  more  mal-practice  than  any  other,  par- 


ticularly on  old  cows  and  oxen  thin  of  flesh ;  such 
stock  is  forced  to  eat  meadow  hay,  and  not  the  best 
at  that,  with  a  cold  and  open  bam  for  a  shelter,  in 
our  varving  climate.  Cattle  to  kept,  without  roots 
and  a  chanffe  of  fpod,  will  lose  their  appetite,  and 
of  course  lose  fiesh  i  and,  as  a  consequence,  have 
less  vigor  to  withstand  the  changes  of  climate,  and 
are  more  susceptible  to  disease.  Such  stock  often 
have  a  cold  in  the  head;  the  nose  is  stopped,  and 
the  natural  drains  of  the  head  bemf  doeed,  produce 
cold  horn,  ffiddiness/  loss  of  appetite,  a  watery  dis- 
oharge  at  me  eyes,  &c.  For  symptoms  like  the 
above,  Mr.  Gleason,  of  Wayland,  has  a  prescription 
that  has  the  most  philosophy  of  any  1  have  seen, 
and,  withal,  works  welL  '*Put  a  half  table  spoon- 
ful of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  head  between  the 
horns,  and  th^o  ^ith  a  syrinse  inject  into  the  noe- 
trils  a  solution  of  vinegar,  sut  and  pepper,  which 
will  cause  a  discharge  at  the  nose."  h. 


ForH^NmtSu^mdFc 

HAIB  8H  AKBS-DAKFIEBB IH  WALLS. 


Dear  Sm : — YHien  a  boy  I  was  taught  by  my 
school-reader  ("Flint's  Lectures,**  I  tfaiu,)  that  a 
horse  hair  put  into  water  for  about  two  we^s  in 
August  would  become  animated,  and  changed  into 
a  hair  snake.  I  became  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  tried  the  experiment ;  but  could  never  vivify 
the  hair. 

These  old  recollections  cau^  me  to  read  with 
interest  the  articles  on  this  subject  on  pages  40  and 
191  of  the  present  volume  (9)  of  the  Foamur. 
Since  then,  in  an  article  on  the  organic  contents 
of  waters  from  the  Thames,  and  other  sources,  by 
Edwin  Lankester,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  published  in 
liondon,  in  the  CSvil  Engineer  and  AnkUeefs 
Journal  for  1852,  page  407, 1  found  the  following: 
"Thus  it  b  known  that  the  stickleback  swallows  the 
eggs  of  a  species  of  eutozoon,"  [that  is  an  intestinal 
worm,  an  animal  livinff  in  some  parts  of  another  ani- 
mal— Ed.]  '^called  Bathriocephfuus ;  but  while  inride 
the  fish,  these  eggs  never  develop  into  a  perfect 
eutozoon ;  but  if  the  fish  is  eaten  by  a  bird,  the  crea- 
ture becomes  perfectly  developed.  The  gordwte,  or 
hair  ioorm,  deposits  its  em  in  water,  but  the  ^gs 
are  not  developed  In  tms  position;  they  are  first 
swallowed  by  insects,  and  m  this  position  the  egg 
is  hatched,  produces  the  gordius,  which  becomes 
impr^nated,  and  escapes  from  the  insect  into  wa- 
ters, where  it  deposits  its  eggs." 

On  paffe  259  of  No.  6,  Vol  9,  Mr.  Wells,  of 
Ohio,  ma&es  some  inquiries  respecting  dampness 
in  brick  houses,  which  were  not  replied  to  m  the 
fbllowing  number.  Dampness  in  brick  and  stone 
hotises  may  arise  from  three  causes.  First,  by  ca- 
pillary attraction  from  the  ground.  Second,  from 
driving  storms  beating  against  porous  stone  or 
brick.  Third,  from  the  walls  being  thick,  and, 
therefore,  not  changing  temperature  so  quickly  as 
the  atmosphere.  Ihus,  when  a  warm,  dam^  day 
succeeds  a  cool  one,  the  moisture  in  the  air  will  be 
condensed  in  drops,  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
cooler  walls ;  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by 
a  glass  of  cold  water  on  a  warm  day  in  summer* 
The  remedy  for  this  latter  cause  is  to  furr  off  and 
plaster,  leaving  a  space  of  confined  air  inside  the 
brick  or  stone  walL  For  the  second  cause,  apply 
a  mastic  or  water-proof  cement,  paint,  or  wash ;  imd 
for  the  first,  in  building,  put  in  a  strata  of  asf^te, 
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•late  or  other  bdIwUdm  imparrioni  to  water,  ji 
sboTe  the  ground  lin&  To  prevent  damp  fr< 
ascending  the  walls  of  a  houie  alreAd;;  built,  [Lou- 
dtm's  Enrydopadia  of  Cottage,  Fitrm  and  FUla 
^rchiltcturt,  publiahed  in  1^6,  page  246,]  intro- 
dUM  a  water-proof  medium  through  the  well,  just 
abore  the  level  of  the  ground,  m  the  following 
manner : — First  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  over 
the  ground  course,  taking  out  2  counca  in  height, 
and  2  bricks  io  length  |  eonsequentl]',  the  hole  will 
be  6inohe*  high,  and  ISbohaswide.  Then  fill  np 
one-half  this  hole  at  one  end  with  two  oouraea  of 
•ound  bricks  lud  in  Roman  cement.  It  is  clear 
that  the  operation  could  not  injure  the  wall,  the 
width  of  ISjnches  not  allowing  of  any  settlement} 
2  connes  more  of  nine  inches  in  width  are  next  re- 
iiH)T»d,  making  the  hole  again  18 incheswide  ;  the 
h^  of  which  ia  then  filled  in  with  bricks  and  ce- 
tneatf  oa  before.  The  operation  ia  to  be  repeatsd 
mitil  the  whole  of  the  walla  of  the  house  are  under- 
^uned  bf  2  courses  of  hard  bricks,  and  3  jointa  of 
Roman  cement,  conatitating  a  water  proof  aeptum, 
tlmmgh  which  the  damp  oanaot  rise. 

Toura  truly,  o, 

Wonuttr  Cotm^,Jul3, 1657. 


the  old  hive  (lay  a  board  or  slide  over  the  new  one) 
carry  it  oS'  a  few  rods,  turn  it  bottom  aide  up,  and 
rap  eeotly  on  the  hive,  and  ae  the  bees  crawl  up, 
brush  them  off  carefully  with  a  wing.  They  will  re- 
turn  to  the,  new  hive.  Should  a  few  linger  in  the 
'  'ive,  earrr  it  into  the  cellar,  leave  the  windows  open, 
id  in  a  day  or  two  all  wiU  leave. 

A.  A.  CONSTAHTtHE. 
Etui  WaUingford,  PL,  Juig  ISth,  1857. 


HOW  TO  THA98PSK  BEES. 

Mr.  Editob  :— I  have  often  thought  of  writini 
a  little  for  the  Farmer,  though  some  may  thinl. 
that  a  miniater  of  the  goapel  should  not  be  dabbling 
with  everv  thing  j  yet  1  know  of  no  reason  why  ( 
miniater  ahould  not  be  interested  in  ever^  thinf 
that  promotes  the  wel&reof  the  human  family.  . 
have  been  highly  entertained  with  the  information 
obtained  through  the  Farmer,  I  have  a  few  words 
'now,  on  one  department  of  the  management  of  bees. 

The  beat,  and  indeed  the  only  aucceasful  phin 
that  1  have  ever  seen,  for  changing  old  swarms  in- 
to new  hives,  is  the  following.  Make  the  hive  of 
goodinch  boards,  ti(Uen  inches  high,  thirteen  inches 
aeep,  and  ten  bche«  and  Beveii.eiKUtha  wide.  This  ii 
the  maide  meaaurement.  It  ahould  be  put  togetbei 
with  MrewB.  By  putting  the  ^nt  and  back  boardi 
on  to  the  side  boards,  it  will  be  nearly  square  or 
the  outside.  Instead  of  the  top  board,  put  in  tlaU 
made  of  inch  boards,  the  under  aide  of  which  must 
be  chamfered  to  an  edge,  the  whole  \engfb  of  tl 
centre.  The  ends  of  tae  alals  to  be  let  m  with 
groove.  The  width  of  the  slata  on  the  upper  aide 
should  be  one  inch  and  an  eighth,  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  apart. 

Now  place  thla  hive  where  the  old  hive  is,  and 
put  the  old  hive  on  the  top  of  the  new  one.  Stop 
the  entrance  to  the  old  hl^e.  At  this  aeason  of  the 
Tear,  when  there  is  a  plenty  of  feed,  the  beea  will 
immediately  commence  working  in  the  new  hive, 
and  as  the  slats  are  brought  to  a  point  on  the 
deTude,thebeegmnatofnecesaity  build  their  comb 
lengthways  of  the  alata.  Hence  you  will  only  need 
three  sticks  to  support  the  comb,  and  those,  of 
course,  put  in  croaaways  of  the  slats ;  two  within 
about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  too,  and  o 
below  the  middle.  And  that  makes  the  beat  hive 
Jor  aU  practical  purposea  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Put  a  glass  in  the  front  or  back  aide,  with  a  slide 

After  the  beea  have  worked  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  have  young  beea  in  the  new  comb,  lake  off 


WnrS  ABD  LARD  FRESB. 

Our  neighbors,  Hesan.  Nourse  &  Co.,  have  (oi 
lale  a  small  press,  to  be  operated  by  hand,  a  rep- 
resentation of  which  we  give  herewith.    The  press 

of  three  difierent  sixes,  the  oapaoity  of  the  tub  va- 
rymg  ^m  about  ux  quart*  to  eight  or  ten  gallons, 
well  and  strongly  made,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
brmera'  use,  as  it  may  be  employed  in  pressing 
lard,  the  making  of  wine  or  cider,  or  in  the  numer- 

IS  usea  which  would  be  found  fbr  au 

ire  it  always  at  hand. 

FriCB  &om  t5,00  to  (10,00. 


A  Pigeon  Fught  froh  the  Akctic  Re- 
GKWS. — Sir  John  Richardson  states  that  "with  re- 
spect to  Sir  John  Boss's  pigeons,  as  br  as  I  can 

recollect,  he  dispatched  ayoungpairon  the  &thand 
7Ui  of  October,  IB50,  from  Assistance  Bay,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  WeUington  Sound,  and  ou  ibe  13ih 
of  October  a  pigeon  made  its  appearance  at  the 
dovecote  in  Ayrshire,  from  which  cote  Sir  John  had 
the  two  pain  of  pigeons  which  he  took  out.  The 
distance  direct  between  the  two  places  is  two  thous- 
and miles.  The  dovecote  was  under  repair  at  this 
time,  and  the  pigeons  belonging  to  it  had  been  re- 
moved, but  the  servants  of  the  house  were  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  motions  of  this  stranger. 
After  a  short  stay  it  went  to  the  pigeon-house  of  a 
neighboring  proprietor,  where  it  was  caught  and 
sent  back  to  the  lady  who  originally  owned  iL  She 
at  once  rec(»nized  it  aa  one  oi  those  which  she  had 

S'  ran  to  Sir  JohivRost  t  but  to  put  the  matter  to 
a  tut,  it  WM  carried  into  tiie  pigeon-honae,  when 
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out  of  many  niches  it  went  directly  to  the  one  in 
which  it  had  been  hatched.  No  doubt  remained 
in  the  mind  of  the  lady  of  the  identity  of  the  bird. 
By  what  extraordinary  power  did  this  interesting 
bird  find  its  way,  and  by  what  route  did  it  come  ? 

SOIL-PBIHCIPLES-ROTATIOH. 

It  should  be  an  object  of  the  farmer  to  ascertain 
the  chemical  character  of  the  soil  he  cultivates ; 
that  is,  what  constituents  will  it  give  to  growing 
plants  upon  its  surface.  This  ascertained,  he  can 
adapt,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  plants  to  the 
soil  by  cultivating  those  which  require  for  aliment 
the  constituents  which  abound  in  the  soil,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  can  adapt  the  soil  to  the  plants 
by  adding  the  substances  required  for  their  suste- 
nance ;  by  supplying  to  the  soil  what  is  deficient 
Some  soils  contain  ail  the  matters  necessary  to  the 
nutrition  of  most  of  the  various  species  of  plants. 
When  such  soils  cease  to  be  productive,  they  may 
be  partially  restored  by  fallomng ;  this  is  a  prac- 
tice in  general  use  in  England,  though  but  seldom 
resorted  to  in  this  country.  It  consists  in  repeat- 
edly plowing  the  land,  turning  under  whatever 
may  grow  upon  it  before  its  seed  is  perfected,  and 
taking  no  crop  from  it.  Where  land  is  difiicult  of 
access  with  manure,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable 
that  it  should  become  fertile,  we  are  inclined  to 
ihmk  fallowing  may  be  practised  with  success,  even 
in  this  country.  In  other  cases,  where  the  soil  is 
deficient  in  nutritive  matters,  the  requisite  substan- 
ces must  be  added. 

The  kind  of  alkali  or  earth  supposed  to  be  prin- 
eipally  needed  is  ammonia,  and  this  is  usually  sup- 
plied from  the  stable  or  bam.  It  may,  however, 
be  supplied  in  another  form,  disconnected  with  the 
decomposing,  coarse  part  of  the  manure,  as  in  urine, 
gas-water,  guano,  in  rain  and  snow  water,  &c. 

SUiea,  or  sand,  another  earth,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  grasses,  is  sufficiently  distributed  in 
all  parts  of  our  State. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  formed  from  the 
earthy  part  of  bones  and  phosphorus,  and  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  which  is  a  common  earth  and 
phosphorus  combined,  and,  in  a  small  quantity,  |7o^ 
ash,  are  necessary  to  most  plants. 

Wood  ashes  furnish  a  supply  of  potash,  and  these 
onght  to  be  saved  with  scrupulous  care.  Their  val- 
ue is  not  yet  properly  appreciated  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  farmers.  The  late  Gov.  Hill,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  conducted  the  Monthly  Visitor 
through  sevetal  volumes  with  much  ability,  and 
whose  love  of  agricultural  pursuits  amounted  to  a 
passion,  often  declared  that  a  single  bushel  of  good 
clean  ashes  was  worth  one  dollar  to  the  crop  on 
many  lands.  Perhaps  their  true  value  lies  midway 
between  his  high  estimate,  and  the  low  one  of  far- 
mers generally.  Pine  wood  aahes  contains  as  much 
potash  as  those  of  hard  wood,  though  the  common 
opinion  is  that  they  do  not. 


The  cereal  grains,  in  order  to  the  greatest  prcH 

duotion  of  flour,  must  be  well  supptied  with  phos> 
phate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia;  for  this  reason 
bone  manure  is  beneficial  to  grain* 

Attre,  now  usually  called  saltpetre,  and  oommoii 
salt,  are  useful  in  meliorating  the  soil,  and  afford 
both  food  and  stimulant  to  the  crops.  Some  sup- 
pose it  will  destroy  mosses  and  fungi,  but  if  so,  it 
must  be  applied  in  generous  quantities.  It  has 
been  many  times  stated  that  it  vrill  kill  the  cot 
worm,  and  the  larvae  of  insects.  The  cut  worm  is 
a  tough  fellow,  and  vrill  bear  a  pretty  thorough 
pickling  before  he  will  consent  to  d!^ 

Fallowing,  then,  is  one  mode  of  restoring  ex- 
hausted soils,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  experiments 
in  it  by  practical  and  methodical  men,  so  as  to  set- 
tle the  question  whether  it  is  a  profitable  mode  or 
not.  Supplying  the  stimulating  or  nutritious  mat- 
ters, is  another  mode;  and  the  points  to  be  stud- 
ied in  this  case  are,  to  learn  first  what  the  deficient 
substances  are,  secondly,  at  what  time  and  in  what 
quantities  thej  should  be  supplied,  and  then  to 
contrive  the  ways  and  means  to  supply  them. 

Much,  undoubtedly,  may  be  done,  by  a  judidons 
system  of  rotation  of  crops,  as  some  crops  exhaust 
the  soil  much  more  than  others,  clover,  for  in- 
stance, leaving  several  tons  of  roots  in  the  soil  a^ 
ter  the  crop  is  taken  off,  while  flax,  ruta-bagas  and 
carrots  not  only  take  away  what  belongs  to  the 
plant,  but  with  them  a  portion  of  the  soil  itsel£ 

We  well  understand  the  difficulty  that  the  com- 
mon farmer  will  meet  vrith  in  adapting  soils*to 
plants,  and  are  aware  that  he  must,  as  a  general 
rule,  adapt  the  plants  to  his  soils.  What  we  say, 
therefore,  on  this  subject,  is  rather  thrown  out  as 
suggestions,  than  with  the  expectation  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  offer  any  clear  and  definite  instruction. 
It  is  a  matter  needing  investigatbn  and  experiment, 
but  when  better  understood,  must  prove  of  essen- 
tial service  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soiL 


For  the  New  England  Fanur. 

FBOOREBB  OF  THE  8BA80H. 

July  has  been  remarkable  for  its  extreme  heat, 
and  for  its  extreme  moisture.  Seyeral  days  the 
mercury  has  risen  to  90^  and  above — once  in  the 
shade  to  94**  at  3,  P.  M.  Vegetation  has  never 
progressed  with  greater  rapidity.  Com  has  changed 
from  six  inches  to  six  feet  m  height,  and  now  prom- 
ises well.  Grain,  such  as  rye,  barley  and  oats, 
come  in  well ;  of  hay  there  is  an  abimaance ;  mudi 
of  it  will  have  a  mulatto  tinge,  except  where  hM«- 
caps  were  seasonably  and  properly  used.  Wfr 
have  known  the  cost  of  such  caps  saved,  by  their 
use  in  a  single  field.  From  ten  to  twenty  tons  of 
hay  has  been  cut  in  a  day,  by  the  use  of  a  mower, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  but  none  that 
work,  in  all  respects,  so  well  as  Allen's. 

Our  orchards  have  been  smitten  by  the  caterjnl- 
lar  and  the  canker-worm ;  and  where  not,  the  miit 
is  falling  and  leaving,  as  though  it  was  ashamed  of 
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its  abode.  For  piei  and  apple-aauce,  we  shall  have 
to  look  to  Boxford  and  Andover.  Potatoes  never 
looked  better.  Onions  are  pricking  up  their  ears, 
notwithstandioff  the  assaults  made  on  them ;  the 
lovers  of  good  eating  need  have  no  fear,  there 
will  not  be  onions  enoa^h  to  season  their  soup.  1 
should  think  the  second  crop  of  grass  will  almost 
equal  the  first.  Such  is  the  observations  at 
JiuguH  IH,  1857.  South  Danvebs. 


SXTSACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

It  was  my  privilege^  day  before  yesterday,  to 
partake  of  as  nne  a  dish  of  strawberries  as  I  ev- 
er met,  at  our  town  farm  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Adino  Page.  I  asked  Mr.  P.  where  he  obtained 
this  fine  variety?  *'Io  the  meadows,  upon  the 
ferm,"  said  he }  ''about  six  years  ago,  I  cnthered 
some  of  the  most  promising  plants  in  the  field  and 
transferred  them  to  the  garden ;  last  year,  I  reset 
and  fertilised  them*-the  result  you  have  before 
you." 

Thought  If,  if  such  be  the  natural  product  of  our 
fields,  there  can  be  no  occasioa  to  pay  high  prices 
for  superior  varieties.  For  I  challenge  all  the 
Hoveys  in  creation  to  produce  berries  of  better 
form  or  better  flavor  than  were  those  on  the  Dan- 
▼en  Poor-&rm ;  and  I  cheerfully  summon  Messrs. 
Fay,  Loring  and  Morton  to  testify  in  the  matter. 

Juhf  11,  1867.  _  p. 

DOES  MANURE  EVAPORATE  P 

There  was  a  statement  made  in  your  paper  of 
May  23,  by  a  man  who  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  manure  lost  anything  by  evaporation.  If  it  is 
so,  it  would  save  many  farmers  considerable  care 
and  labor;  I  have  a  neighbor  who  takes  the  trou* 
ble  to  cover  every  heap  he  gets  out.  I  wish  the 
question  could  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Will  some 
one  please  give  his  opinion  through  your  paper  ? 

A  Scbscriber's  Son. 

Cammington,  Jvlyj  1857. 

Remarks. — Test  it  for  yourself.  Saturate  some 
aoil  with  liquid  manure,  then  spread  it  in  the  sun, 
or  give  it  the  same  exposure  that  manures  com- 
monly have,  and  see  how  long  it  will  retain  the 
odor  of  the  manure.  It  may  be  said  that  rains 
will  wash  the  manure  out  and  the  earth  catch  it 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  question,  as  manure 
often  lays  days,  or  weeks,  when  no  rain  falls. 

When  manure  is  spread  upon  a  field  in  the 
spring,  and  is  not  thoroughly  plowed  under,  do  you 
not  find  it  in  autumn  as  dry  and  odorless  as  a 
chip  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  that  it  loses 
by  evaporation  P  You  may  place  it  under  a  board 
or  stone,  where  no  rain  shall  fall  on  it,  but  so  that 
the  air  shall  pass  over  it  freely,  and  it  will  be  dry 
and  without  odor.  

THE  SEASON  AND  CROPS  IN  VERMONT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Below  I  make  a  statement  of  the 
condition  and  prospect  of  crops  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  hope  that  some  of  your  numerous 
and  able  readers  in  other  parts,  will  do  the  same, 
that  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fanning  interest 
may  be  known. 


The  weather  for  the  last  two  weeks  has  been 
very  warm  and  sultry,  with  frequent  showers,  some 
very  powerful,  attended  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
thunder  and  lightning-^more  than  was  ever  before 
known  here  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  But  it  has 
«<done  the  thing**  for  corn )  should  it  continue  for 
the  next  two  weeks  as  it  has  for  the  last  two,  it 
will  beJuU  up  with  common  seasons.  Some  pieces 
are  already  well  silked  out,  and  the  prospect  is  very 
fair  fof  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  look  well,  have 
a  healthy  growth,  and  if  the  rot  does  not  strike 
them,  a  large  crop  may  be  expected.  Wheat,  oats 
and  rye  never  promised  better,  though  a  little  late. 
Grass  is  heavy.  -  Farmers  have  commenced  hay* 
ing,  and  find  an  uncommon  burden — ^more  than 
last  year,  though  that  was  considered,  in  this  ie» 
eion  much  beyond  an  average.  The  fruit  crop  is 
flattering;  apples,  plums,  &c.,  bid  defiance  to  12i 
cts.  per  lb.  for  dried  fruit  another  year. 

People  in  this  vicinity  appear  to  feel  thankful, 
and  have  every  reason  to,  for  what  they  see,  and 
the  bright  prospect  before  them.  "Mark." 

MarahJiM  Vi-f  My  20,  1857. 

oarqst  in  oows. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  your  paper,  I  send 
you  the  following.  Having  haa  a  cow  that  was  al- 
most worthless  on  account  of  bunches  in  the  udder 
which  rendered  the  milk  bloody,  stringy  and  not 
fit  for  the  hogs,  I  was  on  the  eve  of  giving  her 
up  for  lost,  when  I  read  in  the  Boston  Culftvafor 
that  invaluable  recipe  which  in  three  weeks  re- 
stored her  to  perfection,  and  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  garget  has  appeared  since.  I  could 
cite  numerous  cases  of  perfect  cure.  And  not  only 
doubling  the  quantity,  but  also  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  milk  and  butter.  Since  I  applied  this 
remedy,  my  cow  has,  in  two  years,  risen  in  value 
from  f  20  to  $75,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  that. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  recipe  as  I  took  it  from 
the  paper.  This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  in  or- 
dinary cases,  but  there  may  be  some  protracted 
and  obstinate  cases  that  will  require  an  additional 
dose. 

RECIPE. 

"An  ounce  and  a  half  of  hydriodate  of  potash,  at 
440  grains  to  the  ounce,  will  contain  660  grains. 
This  will  make  fifty-five  doses  of  twelve  grains 
each.  Put  the  whole  into  a  glass  bottle  of  suffi- 
cient capacity,  with  fifty-five  table  spoonfuls  of  cold 
water.  Shake  briskly,  and  it  will  be  thoroughly 
dissolved  in  a  few  minutes;  one  table  spoonful 
will  contain  a  dose,  the  requisite  quantity  of  twelve 
grains.  Wet  a  little  Indian  meal  or  shorts  and 
thoroughly  stir  in  the  dose.  Give  two  or  three 
doses  a  day.    Keep  the  bottle  corked  tight.'' 

Lowell  Greenleaf. 

an  insect  on  the  potato. 

I  enclose  an  insect  which  I  find  is  eating  the  po- 
tato tops  round  here,  which  I  never  saw  before ; 
Eerhapa  you  can  enlighten  me  through  the  Farnutr. 
ince  I  killed  it,  it  has  shrunk  up  to  one-half  its 
original  size.  W .  Proudman. 

Gkibt  VtUage,  StnUhhridge,  Mass. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  examined  the  insect  sent 
under  a  powerful  microscope,  but  it  is  so  jammed 
and  imperfect,  that  we  could  only  see  that  it  had 
the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors.    The  eye  is 
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perfect*  prominent,  the  pupil  a  greyish  white  en- 
closed in  a  circle  of  black ;  could  not  ascertain  how 
many  legs,  but  that  part  of  the  foot  upon  which 
it  walks  is  covered  with  numerous  delicate  brushes. 
It  is  new  to  us.  

A  PUMPKIN  8T0RT. 

HsTiDg  seen  Beveral  statements  in  the  ^Farmer 
about  the  product  of  pumpkin  vines,  I  thought  I 
would  make  one  respecting  a  vine  that  grew  in 
Isaiah  Warren's  garden,  in  this  town.  I  saw  the 
vine  growing  and  the  crop  harvested.  This  plmt 
sent  out  several  vines  which  bore  twenty-five 
pumpkins  that  ripened,  and  two  or  three  small 
ones  that  did  not  get  ripe.  The  weight  was  as  fol- 
lows :  the  largest  one  weighed  28  pounds ;  the  av- 
erage weight  21i  pounds;  whole  weight,  631  i 
pounds.    Can  this  be  beat  in  1857  ? 

Fryehurg,  Mt.,  1857.  Henby  Walker. 

A  FINE  FIELD  OF  QBA88. 

I  this  day  saw  a  field  of  grass,  twelve  acres  or 
more,  handsome  as  a  picture.  It  showered  freely 
at  the  time,  and  therefore  I  could  not  comfortably 
go  among  it.  It  was  situate  about  three  miles 
easterly  of  the  residence  o{  the  farmer  of  Wilmmg- 
ton,  on  land  recently  purchased  by  him,  at  $2  per 
acre — a  trifle  above  the  government  price  of  land 
in  the  Western  States.  How  it  could  have  been 
obtained  at  a  price  so  low,  I  do  not  understand ; 
though  I  do  know,  that  much  of  the  land  in  that 
neighborhood  is  very  shallow  indeed. 

There  is  now  growing  upon  this  land  a  bur- 
den of  several  tons  of  grass  to  the  acre,  of  a  species 
of  meadow-grass  resembling  red  top  at  a  distance, 
in  height  as  nigh  as  my  shoulders — (which  are  no 
mean  neiffht)  The  botanical  character  of  the  grass, 
and  its  veuue  as  fodder,  I  must  leave  to  be  settled 
by  others.  The  appearance  of  the  field  was  decid 
edly  fine,  just  now  ready  for  the  mower,  if  th*e 
stumps  will  admit  of  its  use.  p. 

Sotdh  Danvers,  My  31, 1857. 

A  HAT  MAKER. 

Please  inform  me  of  the  price  of  a  hay-maker,  if 
you  have  one ;  I  mean  a  machme  for  turning  hay. 
Will  it  pay  for  a  turner  of  small  means  on  forty 
acres  of  meadow  land,  and  worii  where  the  mower 
will  do  a  fair  thing  P  J.  A.  F. 

J^orth  Clarendon,  FL,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  never  seen  a  machine  for 
stirring  or  turning  hay.  The  English  people  have 
them,  and  call  them  "Tedding  Machines."  They 
are  represented  in  the  English  books,  and  look  as 
though  they  would  do  the  work  of  spreading  well. 

ALLEN'S  mower. 

The  current  is  setting  stronglv  in  fiivor  of  this 
implement.  Manv  of  those  who  have  hitherto  used 
Ketchum's  and  Manny's,  have  put  them  by,  and 
taken  Allen's.  I  have  heard  several  of  our  best 
experienced  and  most  candid  men  say,  that  they 
preferred  Allen's  to  any  implement  they  have  seen. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  advise  what  implement  to 
purchase,  it  would  be  Allen's.  The  only  fault  I 
have  heard  found  with  it  is, — that  it  costs  near 
twice  aa  much  as  it  ought  to.    Ezperieaced  me- 


chanics say  that  it  can  be  made  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  of  tne  best  of  material,  for  about  $00 — if 
this  be  so,  there  is  no  propriety  whatever  in  its 
being  held  at  $100,  and  upwards.  Essex. 

July  30,  1857.  _ 

LIGHTNING  RODS. 

Are  lightning  rods  safe  when  connected  with  east 
iron,  without  one  rod  touching  the  other  at  the 
ends  P  PUase  answer  through  your  valuable  p»- 
per.  J.  S.  Bobs. 

Chaplin^  July^  1857. 


JPbrtkiNmfMHglmd  Ft 

A  SHE  ABOUT  TEE  COWS. 

Mb.  Editor: — In  the  fbrvaer  of  July  4  is  a 
statement  respecting  a  *Hl  fine  cow"  four  years  old, 
which  has  been  milked  two  years,  and  gives  sixteen 
quarts  of  milk  every  day.  in  another  paper  is  a 
statement  from  Hatfield  of  a  cow  which  makes  21 
lbs.  butter  per  week.  The  first  genUeman,  it  ap- 
pears by  tne  date,  is  a  Vermonter,  but  has  no 
name,  and  lives  nowhere  in  particular»and  the  last, 
although  it  seems  he  resides  in  Hatfield,  has  no 
name— of  course,  I  can  learn  nothing  about  those 
remarkable  animals  by  writing  to  either  of  them. 
Indeed,  sir,  when  I  read  their  statements  I  was 
strongly  inclined  to  regard  them  as  '*fish  stories,* 
and  so  I  let  them  pass.  But  in  your  last  comes 
another  that  beats  alL  Mr.  Wriffhtyof  Hollis,  says 
he  has  a  cow  that  makes  26  lbs.  of  butter  per 
week,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  susnect  that  Mr. 
Wright  would  tell  a  i^ron^  story.  Now  I  should 
like  to  know  all  about  this  cow,  the  age,  weight* 
manner  of  keeping,  &c,  and  whether  the  breed* 
(which  is  new  to  me,)  is  reliable.  Will  Mr.  Wright 
gratify  my  curiosity  through  your  paper  F  I  have 
a  small  number  of  cows  of  mv  own  raising  which  I 
had  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 
I  have  an  account  of  the  expense  of  keeping  for  the 
last  year,  and  the  account  of  milk,  &c,  which  I  had 
thouffht  of  sending  to  you  ;  but  these  statements 
put  tne  damper  on  my  ambition ;  I  must  keep  still* 
sell  my  little  runts,  and  buy  some  cows  that  an 
cows.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  B. 

Wua>oro\  July  22,  1857. 


Fattening  Psoperties  of  Peas  and  Beans.— 
These  articles  have  been  found  by  chemical  analy> 
ses  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  inference  has  been  that 
they  would  be  specially  usefhl  in  supporting  the 
waste  of  the  muscles  of  animals,  snd  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  would  be  particularly  useful  in 
the  production  of  wool.  They  are  evidently  valua- 
ble for  these  purposes,  but  not  the  less  valuable  ibr 
the  production  or  fat  Those  persons  who  have  used 
peas  for  fettening  hogs,  consider  them  worth  as 
much  as  Indian  corn,  in  districts  where  that  gnin 
is  not  grown,  very  fine  pork  is  produced  firom  pcai. 
Dickson,  in  his  work  ''On  the  Breeding  of  Live 
Stock,"  states  that  a  sweep-stakes  was  entered  into 
between  five  East  Lothian  farmers,  to  be  claimed 
by  the  one  who  should  be  pronounced  the  best 
feeder  of  cattle.  Forty  cattle  of  the  same  breed, 
and  in  equal  condition,  were  divided  between  them, 
as  fiiirly  as  possible.  They  were  put  up  tcMrether 
the  second  week  in  September,  and  silled  at  Christ- 
mas following.  The  winner  of  the  stakes  fed  his  sni- 
mals  wholly  on  bmUd  beant  wiUi  hay. — Exchange^ 
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MECHAVI8M  OP  VITAL  ACTIONS. 

The  following  Is  from  an  article  by  0.  W.  Holmes, 
Id  the  last  number  of  the  North  •American  Review : 

If  the  reader  t>f  this  paper  live  another  complete 
year,  his  self-Conscience  principle  will  have  migrated 
froth  Its  present  tenement  to  another,  the  raw  ma- 
terials, even,  of  which  are  not  as  ^et  put  together. 
A  portion  of  that  body  of  his  which  is  to  be  will 
Tipen  in  the  com  of  the  next  harvest  Another  por- 
tion of  hifi  future  person  he  will  purchase,  or  others 
irill  purchase  for  nim,  headed  up  in  certain  barrels 
of  potatoes.  A  third  fraction  is  yet  to  be  gathered 
in  a  southern  rice-field.  The  limbs  with  which  he 
is  then  to  walk  will  be  clad  with  flesh  borrowed  from 
the  tenants  of  many  stalls  and  pastures,  now  uncon- 
scious of  their  doom.  The  very  organs  of  speech 
unih  which  he  is  to  talk  so  wisely,  or  plead  so 
eloquently,  or  preach  so  efiectively,  must  first  serve 
his  numbler  brethren  to  bleat,  to  bellow,  and  for  all 
the  varied  utterances  of  bristled  or  feathered  barn- 
yard life.  His  bones  themselves  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  jpoMe,  and  not  in  esse,  A  bag  of  phos- 
phate of  ume  which  he  has  ordered  from  Pmf.Biapes 
for  his  grovnds,  oontams  a  large  part  of  what  is 
to  be  his  next  year's  skeletoo.  And,  more  than 
all  this,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  body  is 
nothing  after  all  bat  water;  the  main  substance  of 
his  soattoed  members  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
reservoir,  in  the  running  streams,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  in  the  clouds  that  float  over  his  head,  or 
diffused  among  them  all. 

We  need  not  wonder,  in  view  of  this  perpetual 
change  of  material,  that  the  living  body,  as  a  whole, 
resists  decomposition.  The  strilunr  picture  drawn 
by  Cuvier,  in  his  Introdnetion  to  toe  Comparative 
Anatomy,  in  which  the  living  loveliness  of  youthful 
beauty  is  contrasted  with  the  fearful  changes  which 
a  few  hours  will  make  in  the  lifeless  form,  loses  its 
apparent  signifioaQoe  when  we  remember  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  arrest  of  its  interior  move- 
ments. The  living  body  is  like  a  city  kept  sweet 
by  drains  running  underground  to  every  house,  into 
wnich  the  water  that  supplies  the  wants  of  each 
household  is  constantly  sweeping  its  refuse  matters. 
The  dead  body  is  the  same  city,  with  its  drains 
choked  and  its  aqueducts  dry.  The  individual 
system,like  the  mass  of  collective  life  that  constitutes 
a  people,  is  continually  undergoing  interstitial  de- 
composition. If  we  take  in  a  ton  every  twelvemonth, 
in  tne  shape  of  food,  drink,  and  air,  and  get  rid  of 
only  a  quarter  of  it  unchanged  in  our  own  substance, 
we  die  ten  times  a  year;  not  all  of  us  at  any  one 
lime,  but  a  portion  of  us  at  every  moment.  It  is 
a  curious  consequence  of  this,  we  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  if  the  refuse  of  any  of  our  great  cities 
were  properly  economized,  its  population  would  eat 
itself  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  every 
generation.  We  consume  nothing.  Our  food  is 
Uke  those  everlasting  pills  that  old  pharmacopoeias 
tell  of,  heir^looms  for  the  dura  ilia  of  successive 
generations.  But  we  change  what  we  receive,  first 
into  our  substance,  then  into  waste  matter,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  any  single  portion  of  the 
body  resists  decomposition  longer  during  Ufe  than 
after  death.  Only,  as  that  decays  it  is  at  once  re- 
moved, while  the  living  state  continues. 


Agricultuee  the  most  Honorable  Pursuit. 
—It  is  too  generally  the  case  that  agriculture  is 
looked  upon  as  a  low  pursuit    It  is  the  highest. 


the  most  honorable  pursuit  which  the  first  man  fol- 
lowed when  he  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Edesi 
and  commanded  to  **dre8s  it  and  to  keep  it."  It  is 
the  pursuit  which  the  best  men  of  all  ages  have  fol- 
lowed ;  which  has  numbered  Socrates  and  Cincinna- 
tuA,  and  Bums  and  Lafayette,  and  Jefferson  and 
Washington. 

What  pursuit  can  be  more  honorable  than  that 
of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  drawin|^  from  nature's 
vast  resources  those  productions  which  support  and 
sustain  life  P  What  vocation  in  life  can  compare 
with  itP  Who  need  be  ashamed  or  disgraced  in 
pursuing  agriculture,  unless  he  does  it  so  impro{h 
erly  as  to  bring  it  upon  himself,  not  upon  his  pur- 
suit? 

One  cause,  undoubtedly,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  place  a  low  estimate  upon  the  profession  of  agri- 
culture, is  the  low  standard  of  mtellisence  which 
too  frequently  is  the  case,  is  considered  competent 
to  pursue  it  successfully.  But  every  year  this 
standard  is  being  elevated,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  a  thorough  education  will  be  considered  as 
indispensable  to  the  farmer  as  it  is  to  any  of  the 
learned  professions.  When  this  is  the  case,  when 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  properly  appreciated, 
when  intelligence  is  considered  an  inaispensable 
reouisite  to  the  pursuit,  we  shall  not  have  that  vast 
tram  of  young  men  annually  leaving  farm  life  and 
embarking  in  the  learned  professions,  or  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  there  to  lead  lives  harassed  by 
the  most  perplexing  cares,  where  failure  is  loo  often 
the  result.      

HATUEAL  BHEMIEB  OF  IH8BCTB. 

One  of  the  most  useful  is  the  toad.  He  feeds 
wholly  on  insects.  Perhaps  some  reader  may  de- 
mur to  this,  and  cite  the  authority  of  a  so-called 
'^Professor"  and  some  of  his  "Institute"  associates, 
that  «toads  eat  strawberries,"  and  that,  not  satisfied 
with  a  fair  average  of  the  crop,  '^they  always  pick 
out  the  best.**  But  our  strawberry  cultivators  need 
not  feel  any  special  alarm  at  the  presence  of  the 
toad  in  thmr  grounds,  as  it  was  only  the  superior 
berries  that  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
<*tannic  acid,**  Uiat  tims  animal  has  ever  been  accused 
of  eating. 

The  toad  feeds  mostly  at  evening  twilight,  at 
which  time  he  hunts  for  bis  prey.  He  is  not  dainty, 
but  swallows  bugs,  grubs,  and  flies  as  they  come  in 
his  way,  or  as  he  chances  to  find  them. .  There  are 
many  insects  which  seldom  go  abroad  by  daylight — 
such  as  various  moths,  the  May-bug  (Meloloniha,) 
and  other  beetles,  and  several  species  of  insects,  the 
larviB  of  which  are  called  ^'cut-worms,*^  &&  All 
these  are  devoured  by  the  toad.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son he  feeds  on  crickets  and  grasshoppers.  As  be- 
fore remarked,  he  is  entirely  harmless  in  reference 
to  vegetation,  and  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  useful 
of  all  animals,  as  an  insect-destroyer.  His  manner 
of  catching  insects  is  such  that  even  the  most  deli- 
cate plant  IS  not  injured  by  the  act.  His  long  tongue 
is  thrust  with  unerring  aim  on  the  victim,  who  van- 
ishes 80  suddenly  that  unless  the  observer  pa^^s  close 
attention,  he  can  hardly  describe  the  operation. 

The  toad  is  particularly  useful  in  gardens,  where 
poultry  cannot  be  introduced  on  account  of  the  in- 
jury they  would  in  various  ways  produce,  although 
ihey  might  destroy  many  insects.  The  toad  neith- 
er scratches  the  ground  nor  feeds  on  the  crops,  and 
his  small  sue  and  trifling  weight  permit  him  to  go 
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everywhere  in  search  of  his  food.  We  are  aware 
that  many  people  have  an  antipathy  to  this  inno- 
cent little  animal.  To ''conquer'  $ueh  ^'premdices" 
would  not  only  be  a  virtue  on  the  score  of  humani- 
ty, but  would  be  found  to  pay  in  a  pebuniary  sense, 
which  relieves  the  case  of  those  conflicting  points  so 
embarrassing  to  some  minds. 

The  frog  is  an  eater  of  insects  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  as  most  of  the  species  stay  near  water, 
thej  take  comparatively  few  of  the  insects  most  pre- 
judicial to  agriculture.  But  some  kinds  of  fro^  by 
no  means  confine  their  camiverous  propensities  to 
insects ;  they  swallow  ^^oune  ducks  which  go  on  the 
water,  or  chickens  which  happen  to  come  near  it 
Probably  they  would  not  eat  insects  enough  to  make 
it  an  object  to  harbor  them ;  and  to  feed  them  with 
ducks  and  chickens  would  be  altogether  too  expen* 
sive,  even  if  we  should  adopt  the  custom  of  the  Gal- 
lic epicures  and  turn  the  carcass  of  the  frog  to  the 
best  account. 

That  repulsive  animal,  the  tikunk  {MephUis  ameri' 
cana,)  destroys  many  insects.  He  appears  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  beetles  and  crickets,  but  eats 
the  larvro  of  various  insects.  The  May-bug,  or 
June-bug  ^Mdolonlha  vulgaris,)  both  in  the  larvoe 
(in  which  it  is  called  the  *'white  grub^)  and  perfect 
state,  is  much  sought  after.  The  skunk  digs  out 
the  insect,  and  the  slight  excavations  it  makes  in 
doin^  this  are  frequently  seen.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er this  Animal  would  ever  commit  depredations  on 
the  poultry-yard,  if  he  could  obtain  insects  enough. 
At  any  rate,  in  situations  remote  from  the  farm- 
buildings,  he  is  very  useful  in  his  ordinary  mode  of 
life. 

Bats  live  on  insects,  taking  them,  like  the  swal- 
low, on  the  wing.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  they 
feed  chiefly  on  small  flies  and  moths  which  are  in 
the  air  ^'between  sunset  and  dark.'' — Boston  CidH- 
tator. 


with  the  ffreat  storm  cloud  to  equalize  the  temper- 
ature of  the  ur  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  waile 
the  watery  accumulations  stored  up  for  days  post 
in  the  portals  of  the  sky,  fall  by  the  force  of  gravi- 
ty upon  the  earth.  The  rain  commenced  at  nine, 
A.  M.,  and  continued  through  the  day  without  In- 
termission until  four  P.M. 

The  direction  of  the  upper  strata  of  clouds  has 
been  somewhat  peculiar ;  all  the  clouds  for  several 
days  have  had  a  direction  from  South-west  to  Nortb- 
easty  which  is  quite  diflerent  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  clouds,  which  is  from  West  and  North- weaL 
To-day  the  clouids  are  rolling  up  from  South-east  in 
a  manner  that  betokens  a  hea^  storm.  A  Sontb- 
west  or  South-east  wind  brings  rain  in  large  quan- 
tities oftener  than  winds  from  North  or  West.  The 
amount  of  rain  was  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  a  quan- 
tity of  no  great  magnitude,  only  about  half  as  mudi 
as  fell  last  Sunday  night  between  nine  and  eleven 
o'clock,  during  a  thunder  storm,  but  it  was  proba- 
bly much  more  extensive.  D.  BvcsukNlx. 

Brandon,  VL,  Jidif  23. 


For  the  New  BngHand  Farmer. 

H0TB8  OF  THB  WEATHER. 

Mb.  Editob  : — A  stormy  day  is  a  good  time  to 
write  about  storms,  and  every  farmer  knows  the 
value  of  a  rain  storm  in  haying.  The  electric  dis- 
turbances of  the  atmosphere  have  been  sudden,  and 
almitst  constant,  for  about  a  week,  producing  peals 
of  thunder  every  day,  and  vivid  flasnes  of  lightning 
by  night  Steam  power  has  been  employed  as  it  is 
in  all  storms;  for  rrof.  Espy  says,  **A\\  storms  are 
produced  by  steam  power."  Heavy  cumuli  in  dense 
masses  have  been  forming  in  all  quarters  above  the 
horizon,  while  the  cirrus  at  the  zenith  thickened 
with  a  threatening  aspect  The  electric  disturbance 
has  induced  small  columns  of  heated  air  to  ascend, 
until  the  vapor  condensed  by  the  cold  and  spread  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  proclucing  a 
local  storm,  while  charges  of  electricity  were  drawn 


HOK.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

The  New  York  TVt&tme,  in  speaking  of  the  late 
national  trial  of  agricultural  implements  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  mentions  Col.  Wilder  in  the  fol- 
lowing just  and  complimentary  terms :  - 

The  president  of  the  National  Society,  GoL  BL 
P.  Wilder,  of  Massaohosetts,  has  deserved  a  still 
more  emphatic  acknowledgment  He  is  not  in 
public  life,  and  we  believe  does  aot  aspire  to  be ; 
ne  has  by  diligence  in  business  acquired  a  compe- 
tence, and  has  attained  an  age  at  which  most  men 
in  comfortable  circumstances  are  inclined  to  throw 
aside  the  cares  and  labors  of  active  life,  and  eojoy 
that  repose  for  which  they  have  honorably  straggled 
so  long.  Yet  CoL  Wilder  continues  to  give  hie 
time,  his  means^  and  his  best  energies,  to  the  cause 
of  agricultural  progress,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  and  a  constancy  befitting  the  prime  of  Kfb. 
Long  may  he  live  to  pursue  his  career  of  honorable 
usefblness,  and  at  its  close  may  a  fit  auecessor  be 
found  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Bemabks. — ^We  have  known  Col.  Wilder  long 
and  well ;  long  enough  and  well  enough,  we  believe, 
to  understand  something  of  his  inward  life,  some- 
thing of  those  springs  of  action  which  keep  him  in 
the  field,  intelligent  and  buoyant,  when  most  men 
have  left  the  work  which  they  did  not  feel  obliged 
to  accomplish.  The  great  cause  in  which  he  labors 
so  indefatigably,  is  not  merely  one  of  to-day,  to  ben- 
efit only  those  who  co-operate  with  him,  but  one  to 
bless  millions,  one  that  underlies  and  sustains  all 
others,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  national 


from  one  cloud  to  another  differently  electrified,  or_ __  _  

^r^j!^'u°..i^t  sr±*!!iir>J°Jiii  p.^'rit7.Bd"wju:  HVi:e';;r^.ic«^;««pt, 

lays  his  own  plans  with  remarkable  sagacity  and 


mighty  course  whatever  might  chance  to  attract 
them  \  while  vegetation  has  made  rapid  progress 
toward  the  perfection  of  the  crops. 

To-day  the  heavens  wear  a  different  aspect  The 
morning  was  ushered  in  with  the  whole  firmament 
covered  with  heavy  cumuli  approaching  nimbus, 
the  threatening  forerunner  of  extenrive  rain,  while 
the  thunder  has  ceased,  and  the  lur  is  cooled  down 
to  sixty-two  degrees  under  the  storm  cloud ;  all  at- 
mospheric disturbance  is  at  an  end,  or  has  combined 


foresight,  or  comprehends  those  of  others  at  a  glance, 
and  when  his  conclusions  are  made,  executes  with 
a  bold  and  master  hand.  His  pecuniary  means,  as 
well  as  his  personal  efforts,  are  freely  used  to  carry 
forward  any  enterprise  in  which  he  has  engaged, 
sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  even 
where  the  object  is  a  common  one,  and  his  personal 
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interests  are  no  greater  than  those  of  any  in  the 
commnnity. 

His  lore  for  the  cultiyation  of  the  earth,  to  make 
her  prolific  and  generous  to  man,  and  more  than 
repay  him  for  his  laborsi  amounts  to  a  passion,  so 
that  his  experiments,  his  practical  teachings,  and 
his  writings,  have  already  done  much  good,  and 
will  continue  to,  long  after  he  is  gathered  into  the 
great  hanrest  Few  men  have  continued  faithful 
tnd  active  so  long  in  any  cause,  as  Ck)l.  Wilder  has 
in  the  one  which  has  received  so  large  a  share  of 
his  personal  attention  i  and  fewer  still  have  pursued 
a  cause  with  such  ardor,  constancy  and  devotion. 
No  discouragements — and  they  have  sometimes  been 
impending  and  gloomy — ^no  personal  inconvenience, 
laltering  of  others,  or  lack  of  means,  has  turned 
him  from  the  course  marked  out|  until  effort  has 
been  crowned  with  success. 

How  strange  it  is,  that  so  few  persons  make 
agriculture  a  study,  and  its  labors  the  profession  of 
life ;  that  so  few  look  into  the  physiology  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  the  effect  of  the  varied  seasons  on 
Tegetation,  aeration,  or  airing  of  the  soil,  the  hab- 
its and  noxious  or  beneficial  influence  of  insects, 
the  effect  of  manures,  the  comparative  value  of 
grasses  and  grains,  and  many  other  topics  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  world.  There  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  common  modes 
of  conducting  agricultural  business,  when  so  many 
forsake  it  for  new  and  untried  schemes,  and  so  few 
find  those  charms  in  it  which  Virgil  and  Homer  and 
Toll  and  Loudon  and  Colman  have  set  forth  in  at- 
tractive and  sometimes  glowing  words.  GoL  W. 
has  often  spoken  of  this  want  of  desire  for  rural 
life,  and  has  steadily  aimed  to  indoctrinate  the  young 
with  a  taste  for  the  calm  and  steady  employment 
of  horticultural  or  agzicultural  art.  ^i8  own  suo- 
oess,  and  the  instances  which  he  is  able  to  cite,  af- 
ford ample  evidence  that  such  pursuits  are  more 
profitable  than  any  other,  if  we  take  a  large  num- 
ber of  each  into  the  account.  Mas^husetts  has 
other  worthy  sons  engaged  in  this  productive  art, 
whose  names  stand  bright  in  her  history,  and  whose 
character  and  effort  would  be  an  ornament  and 
blessing  to  any  age.  May  our  young  men  imitate 
their  examples,  and  qtudify  themselves  to  make 
good  their  places. 

Fl£sh  Eatino  and  Veoetablb  Eaiinq.— To 
consider  man  anatomically,  he  is  decidedlv  a  vege- 
table eating  animal  He  is  constructea  like  no 
flash  eating  animal,  but  like  all  vegetable  eating 
animals.  He  has  not  any  claws  like  the  lion,  the 
tiffer  or  the  cat,  but  his  teeth  are  short  and  smooth, 
like  those  of  the  horse,  cow,  and  the  fruit  eating 
animals)  and  his  hand  is  evidently  intended  to 
pluck  the  frint,not  to  seise  his  fellow  animals. 
What  animal  does  man  most  resemble  in  every 
respect P  The  ape  tribes;  frugiverous  animals. 
Doves  and  sheep  oy  being  fed  on  animal  food,  (and 
they  may  be,  as  he  has  rally  provedi)  will  come  to 


refuse  their  natural  food ;  thus  it  has  been  with 
man.  On  the  contrary,  even  cats  may  be  brought 
up  to  live  on  vegetable  food  so  that  they  will  not 
touch  anv  sort  of  flesh,  and  be  quite  vigorous  and 
sleek.  Such  cats  will  kill  their  natural  prey  just 
as  other  cats,  but  will  refuse  them  as  food. 

Man  is  naturally  a  vegetable  eating  animal ;  how 
then  could  he  possibly  be  injured  by  abstinence 
from  flesh  P  A  man,  by  way  of  experiment,  was 
made  to  live  entirely  on  animal  food ;  after  having 
persevered  ten  days,  symptoms  of  incipient  putre- 
faction began  to  manifest  themselves. 

Dr.  Lamb,  of  London,  has  lived  for  the  Isst 
thirty  vears  on  a  diet  of  vegetable  food.  He  com- 
menced when  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  so 
he  is  now  about  eighty,  rather  more  I  believe,  and 
is  still  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  writer  of  the 
Oriental  Manual  mentions  that  he  has  seen  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  skull  amonff  them,  yet  the 
patient  to  be  at  his  work  as  if  nothing  had  ailed 
him,  at  the  end  of  three  days.  How  different  is 
it  with  our  fiesh  eating,  porter-swilling  London 
brewers!  a  scratch  is  almost  death  to  them. — 
Hotoers  and  DruUst  by  /.  E*  Duncan. 


For  tJ^  New  BngUmd  Pamm. 

HAIR  BNAKE8. 

BfB.  Edttob  : — Having  a  good,  a  very  good  opin- 
ion of  the  New  England  Farmer,  it  is  not  often  I 
let  it  pass  without  a  careful  inspection  of  its  con- 
tents. My  attention  was  somewhat  arrested,  in- 
deed I  may  say  brought  to  a  stand,  on  reading  a 
passage  found  in  an  article  on  hair  snakes,  written 
Dy  Mr.  Wellington  Rose,  and  published  in  the  Far- 
met,  in  the  issue  of  the  20th  of  last  June.  On  the 
Hibject  of  the  controversv,  (if  there  be  any,)  of  the 
origin  of  these  little  reptiles,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  vnsh  to  call  attention  to  the  case  of  the  man 
who  is  said  to  have  passed  one  from  the  urinary 
bladder,  throueh  the  urethra.  Nor  shall  I  diR^ute 
the  fact  that  ne  did  so,  for  t^ere  are  more  thmgs 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  than  our  philosophy  has 
dreamed  of.  But  the  way  it  got  there.  It  seems 
the  physicians,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Rose,  were 
well  conyinced  that  the  hair  that  became  vivified, 
found  its  peculiar  place  of  incubation  by  being 
swallowed,  and  whether  it  became  animated  while 
in  the  stomach,  or  during  its  journey  to  the  blad- 
der, or  while  in  that  receptacle,  is  not  stated,  nor 
is,  perhaps,  material.  But  I  do  wish  that  Mr.  Rose, 
or  vourself,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  would 
tell  us  bv  what  means,  or  by  what  vessel,  or  set  of 
vessels,  the  thing  made  its  way  from  the  stomach 
to  the  bladder.  It  appeara  to  me  that  if  such  are 
the  fiicts,  and  no  mista&e,  it  presents  new  and  unex- 
plored fields  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  that  are 
certainly  worthy  of  investigation.  If  a  satisfacto- 
ry explanation  can  be  given,  it  will  assuredly  throw 
gre(it  light  on  some  subjects,  hitherto  considered 
extremely  dark.  Alfbed  Pixlet. 

Enoshurgh  Falls,  1857. 


Qi^A  cow  that  runs  almost  entirely  to  milk,  will 
grow  poorer,  rather  than  otherwise,  in  good  pas- 
ture. She  will  require  more  water  and  grass. — 
Her  rich  food  will  be  almost  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  production  of  milk.  She  will  be  likely,  too,  to 
be  short  lived* 
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BIBBBXAH  CKAB  APPIR 


In  ftEnr  nmukawemadelnanocntnuinberor 
e  /bnncr,  we  recomineiided  the  cuUiTation  of 
this  beautiful  little  firuit,  both  fbr  oinameiit  and 
uee.  Our  excelleot  oorreipondent,  S,  P.  Fowler, 
of  DanTen-port,  brought  ua  lut  foil  a  apeciroen  of 
the  yellow  orah  apple,  which  waa  so  beautifbl  that 
we  had  a  drawing  made  of  a  part  of  the  branoh,  and 
preuDt  it  above. 

The  tree  ia  Tigoroua  and  atrong,  and  of  a  rather 
amall  aiae,  ver;  omameatal  when  in  bloaaom,  from 
the  protuaion  cf  iu  whiteflowera.  The  fhiitgrowi 
in  rich  cluaten,  reaembling,  in  the  red  Taiiety,  at  t 
little  diitance,  large  and  handaome  cherriea.  The 
red  crab  apple  ia  more  conmiDn  Iban  tlie  golden, 
but  ia  not  quite  aa  large,  and  ia  not  ao  highl;  ei- 
tcemed  for  preaerrea.  The  nie  and  appearance  of 
tlie  ^it  are  well  repreiented  in  our  engraving, 
and  we  will  only  repeat  our  advice,  that,  at  the 
proper  aeaaon,  everybody  who  owna  room  enough 
for  one  to  grow  in,  ahould  set  out  a  crab  appl( 

8B£ef  Pocket  Fickino. — The  Urban*  CUixen 
telli  the  following  atory,  which  we  must  believe, 
and  yet  it  ii  very  hard  of  deglutitioD; — ''." 
went  into  a  field  to  work,  and  hung  bis  coat 
fence.  A  pet  sheep  in  his  flock  abstracted  b 
lev  rrom  his  pocket,  broke  the  leather  string  i 
it,  and  eat  up  fourteen  dollara  in  bank  notes,  and  a 


tple  of  promisaory  notes.    On  returning  to  hia 
ooat,  and  finding  hia  wallet  on  the  ground  and  its 
valuables  gone,  the  aquira  immediately  auapected 
the  pet  sheep,  arrested  and  diapatohed  bim,  (uiougb 
a  great  favorite  in  the  family,)  and  iu  hit  paunch 
actually  found  the  bank  billi  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preserratioD.     The  bills  were  all  of  a  amatl  denom- 
ination, the  largest  being  a  lhn«,  and  jA,  strange 
tell,  but  two  of  the  onea  were  so  badly  injured 
to  be  unfit  for  use.    This,  we  believe,  is  the  firat 
lance  we  ever  heard  of  a  sbeep  stealing  money, 
I  it  forfeited  ila  life  for  its  temerity." 


BiFPEBZnCE  SETWEEir  A  WATCH  and  A  CliOCK. 
— A  watch  differs  from  a  etock  in  Ita  having  a  vi- 
brating wheel  initead  of  a  vibrating  penaulum; 
and,  as  in  a  clock,  gravity  is  always  pulling  the  pen- 
dulum down  to  the  bottom  of  ita  are,  which  is  its 
natural  place  of  rest,  but  does  not  fix  it  there,  be- 
cause the  momentum  acquired  durioe  its  foil  from 
one  aide  carries  it  np  to  an  equal  height  on  the  oth- 
er— BO  in  a  watch  a  spring,  genetally  spiral,  sor- 
rouDiling  the  aiia  of  the  balance-wheel,  la  alwaya 
pullmg  this  toward  a  middle  position  of  rest,  hut 
does  not  fix  it  there,  beoauae  the  momentum  ac- 
quired during  ita  approach  to  the  middle  pontion 
from  either  side  earriea  it  just  aa  far  past  on  the 
other  ude,  and  the  spring  has  to  begin  its  work 
again.  The  balance- wheel  at  each  vibration  allows 
one  tooth  of  the  adjoining  wheel  to  pasa,  as  the 
pendulum  does  in  a  clock)  and  the  record  of  the 
oeata  ia  preserred  by  the  wheel  which  followa.    A 
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nain-Bpring  ia  used  to  keep  up  the  motion  of  the 
watch,  instead  of  the  weight  used  in  a  clock  $  and 
as  the  spring  acts  equally  well  whatever  be  its  po- 
sition, a  watch  keeps  time  although  carried  in  the 
pocket,  or  in  a  moving  ship.  In  winding  up  a 
watch,  one  turn  of  the  axle  on  which  the  key  is 
fixed  is  rendered  eouivalent,  by  the  train  of  wheels, 
to  about  four  hundred  turns  or  beats  of  the  bal* 
ance*wheel ;  and  thus  the  exertion,  during  a  few 
seconds,  of  the  hand  which  winds  up,  gives  motion 
for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours. — Dr*  AmoiL 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Fonter. 

lETTES  FEOH  HE.  FSEECH. 

SXHIBITION  OF  THB  B0TA.L  ▲OBICULTUBAL  80C1BTT. 

Salisbury,  England^  July  21, 1857. 
My  Deab  Bbown  : — Mindful  of  my  promise  in 
ny  last  letter,  that  I  would  stick  to  my  text,  and 
give  a  straight-forward  account  of  this  great  annu- 
al exhibition  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  England, 
I  proceed  at  once  to  a  walk  through  the  plowing- 
field  and  implement  department,  which  are  all  that 
have  yet  been  opened  to  the  public ;  and  first,  let  us 
glance  at  the 

STEAM  PLOWS. 

There  are  but  three  in  competition  for  the  price. 
One  of  these,  known  aa  Fowler's,  I  saw  at  work 
near  Ipswich,  and  think  I  gave  some  description  of 
it  In  a  former  letter,  but  am  not  certain.  It  is 
worked  by  a  stationary  engine,  at  the  end  of  the 
land,  and  an  anchor,  as  it  is  called,  is  at  the  oppo- 
site end,  with  a  pulley  through  which  runs  a  wire 
.rope,  by  which  the  plows  are  drawn  back  and  forth. 
Fowler's  machine  works  perfectly  well,  and  is  oiAy 
objectionable  because  it  has  a  stationary  engine, 
which  involves  the  use  of  ropes,  twice,  at  least,  the 
length  of  the  furrow.  If  you  plow  a  furrow  eighty 
rods,  you  are  constantly  using  a  half  mile  of  rope. 
And  again,  the  heavy  engine  is  to  be  drawn  about 
from  field  to  field  by  horses,  and  tenders  with 
coal  and  water,  drawn  by  horses,  must  wait  upon  it 
On  the  whole,  though  it  is  obvious  that  plowing 
may  be  done  in  this  way,  it  hardly  comes  up  to 
one's  notions  of  steam  plowing.  It  seems  a  primi- 
tive and  awkward  application  of  the  power,  and  no 
genius  or  skill  seems  requisite  to  its  success,  ex- 
cept that  a  good  plow-maker  is  essential  to  arrange 
the  plows,  which  are  worked  in  gangs  of  three  or 
four,  plowing  at  any  reasonable  depth  and  width, 
and  at  about  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour. 

Another  machine,  called  Williams's  Patent,  was 
also  at  work.  This  is  drawn  by  a  stationary  en- 
gine and  ropes  in  the  same  way,  and  guided  partly 
by  a  horse  in  a  pair  of  shafts.  This  has  to  be 
turned  at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  and  makes  awk- 
^  ward  work  in  the  operation,  while  Fowler's  is  ar- 
ranged with  two  gangs  of  plows,  and  goes  back  and 
forth  without  turning ;  first  one  gang  and  then  the 
other  plowing  three  or  four  furrows. 

The  third  is  known  as  fioydell's  Patent,  and  is 


distinguished  from  the  others,  by  being  worked  by 
a  locomotive  engine,  which  walks  over  the  earth 
like  some  huge  animal,  puffing  and  snorting,  and 
taking  along  behind  and  by  its  sides  six  plows  at 
once,  which  cut  their  six  furrows  as  it  goes.  At- 
tached to  the  wheels  are  large  flat  blocks,  six  to 
each  wheel,  like  rackets  on  a  horse,  which  are  laid 
down  in  turn,  by  the  wheel  in  its  revolution,  and 
on  which  the  iron  rim  of  the  wheel  runs,  the  wheel 
in  effect  laying  down  a  railway  in  sections  and  tak- 
ing it  up  again  as  it  goes.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
wheel  from  cutting  into  the  soil  as  the  huge  ma- 
chine moves  over  the  soft  ground.  This  machine 
was  not  doing  to-day  so  good  work  as  Fowler's,  but 
the  quality  of  the  work  is  of  no  special  importance, 
at  present.  The  question  is  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
applybg  the  power,  whether  by  a  stationary  or 
locomotive  engine.  This  engine  walks  about  in  a 
very  intelligent  sort  of  way,  turns  readily  at  the  end 
of  the  furrow,  stalks  off  to  its  water-tank  when  it  is 
thirsty,  and  helps  itself  to  water,  and  when  it  is 
hungry  goes  for  its  own  coal.  It  marches  from 
field  to  field,  drawing  its  tender,  supplied  with  coal 
and  water,  along  with  it,  and  even  carries  the  dinner 
and  extra  clothing  of  the  men.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  same  engine  can  draw  your  timber  to  market 
orthe  mill,  haul  in  your  loads  of  hay  and  grain,  and 
in  short  do  the  work  of  the  farm,  instead  of  horses. 
As  I  said  before,  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere  plow- 
ing, it  is  a  question  of  the  application  of  steam 
power,  for  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  where  we  have 
a  convenient  power,  plows,  harrows,  digging  ma- 
chines, or  anything  else,  may  be  worked  by  iL 

In  France,  I  saw  a  steam  engine  moving  over 
the  field,  without  any  railway,  but  rolling  its  broad 
wheels  on  the  ground,  like  a  wagon,  and  digging 
or  spading  the  soil  as  it  passed  along. 

I  confess  my  present  impression  is  in  faTor  of  a 
locomotive  engine,  and  of  spading  instead  of  plow- 
ing, as  being  a  more  perfect  operation,  but  I  haye 
not  yet  seen  anything  that  comes  up  to  my  ideas  of 
what  a  steam  plow  should  be.  My  impression  ia 
that  neither  of  the  machines  on  exhibition  here  will 
work  so  cheaply  as  horses  for  the  same  amount  of 
labor,  and  until  steam  can  underbid  horse  power  in 
cost,  the  latter  will  be  preferred  as  more  convenient 
and  simple* 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Steam  engines  of  various  power,  from  two  horse 
to  ten,  are  shown  in  operation,  carrying  threshing 
machines,  chaff-cutters,  vegetable  cutters,  mills  for 
grinding  wheat,  crushmg  rape  and  oil-cake,  sawing, 
and  various  other  useful  works.  On  nearly  every 
large  estate,  I  observe  a  steam  engine,  and  farmers 
say  that  they  could  not  well  dispense  with  their 
use.  The  day  is  not  fa  distant,  when  we  shall  see 
them  on  American  farms,  plowing,  reaping,  mow- 
ing, hauling  timber  and  driving  machinery ;  and  one 
of  the  best  fields  open  to  Yankee  ingenuity,  is  the 
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iDTention  of  the  right  engine  for  this  work,  a  han- 
dy little  locomotiTe,  that  can  do  everything  but  eat 
and  get  weary  like  a  horse  team.  The  <* American 
Eagle"  mowing  machine  bearing  the  name  of 
Nourae,  of  Boston,  I  am  gratified  to  learn  has  tak- 
en the  highest  prize  at  this  exhibition.  The  trials 
were  had  last  week,  and  the  award  was  annomiced 
to-day,  and  gaye  me  as  much  pleasure  as  if  1  had 
;  been  myself  the  exhibitor.  One's  patriotism  thriyes 
wonderfully  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  one  hardly  ap- 
preciates the  full  beauty  of  the  American  Eagle, 
till  he  is  seen  soaring  in  the  distance  across  the 
oceao. 

A  great  variety  of  turnip  and  wheat  hoes  are  ex- 
hibited, indicating  the  different  mode  of  cultivating 
those  crops  here,  and  in  America. 

Various  light,  thin  hoes  of  different  width,  fitted 
80  as  to  be  changed,  one  after  another,  upon  the 
lame  handle,  are  used  in  hoeing  turnips,  a  weight 
In  the  form  of  a  ring  being  slipped  down  over  the 
handle  for  giving  a  heavier  stroke  on  land  where 
the  weeds  are  large  and  firmly  rooted.  All  the 
wheat  is  sowed  in  drills,  about  seven  inches  apart, 
and  various  drills  for  sowmg  it,  form  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  this  show.  Horse  hoes,  or  cultivators, 
are  also  used  to  work  between  the  rows  both  of 
turnips  and  wheat,  and  are  made  to  match  the 
drills,  so  that  a  horse  hoe  is  worked  at  one  opera- 
tion in  some  fourteen  rows  of  wheat,  or  in  four 
rows  of  turnips,  and  small  harrows,  cleaning  four 
rows  at  a  time  of  turnips  or  mangolds,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  in  operation.  All  Uie  wheat  in  Lin- 
oolnahire  at  least,  I  may  add,  is  carefully  hand 
weeded,  till  all  weeds  are  exterminated.  Some 
idea  of  the  nicety  of  English  farm  operations  may 
be  gained  from  these  fiicts.  Liquid  manure  drills 
are  also  shown,  and  machines  for  broadcast  sowing 
of  pulverized  manures,  like  guano  and  superphos^ 
phate,  but  I  observe  nothing  that  is  worth  carry- 
ing acroea  the  water,  for  that  purpose.* 

TILE    MACmKES, 

of  various  pattern,  to  work  by  hand,  by  horse  pow- 
er, or  by  steam,  call  for  a  particular  notice,  because 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  tiles  for  draining 
will  be  made  in  New  England  as  commonly  as 
brick.  Two  inch  tiles  can  be  made  at  a  less  price 
than  bricks,  when  the  business  is  well  understood ; 
the  cost  of  burning  being  much  less,  because  the 
tiles  are  but  about  half  an  inch  thick,  while  bricks 
are  two  inches.  The  estimate  is  that  it  takes  but 
five-sevenths  as  much  coal  to  bum  1000  2-inch 
tile,  as  to  bum  1000  brick,  though  they  are  usually 
burnt  together.  I  observed  particularly  the  opera- 
tions of  the  <'Pipe  and  Tile  Machine,"  exhibited 
by  the  manufacturer,  W.  Williams,  of  Bedford. 
I  saw  it  worked  easily  by  one  man,  who  is  a  tile 
maker,  and  who  said  that  he  and  one  boy  can 
make  with  it  seven  thousand  two  inch  tiles  per 


day,  after  the  clay  is  prepared  in  the  pug  mill. 
Four  are  made  at  once,  by  being  pressed  through 
four  dieSi  and  the  box  holds  enough  to  make  thirty- 
two,  so  that  thirty-two  are  turned  out  as  quickly 
as  they  can  be  Uken  away,  and  as  many  more  as 
soon  as  the  box  is  refilled.  The  size,  No.  3,  which 
is  suitable  for  ,our  use,  costs  at  Bedford  $88,50, 
with  one  die,  and  the  extra  dies  for  making  three, 
four  and  six  inch  pipes,  and  other  forms  if  desired, 
with  the  horses,  as  they  are  called,  for  removing 
the  tiles,  cost  about  five  dollars  each.  Tile  ma- 
chines are  adapted  to  the  making  of  tiles  for  roob 
as  well  as  for  dnuning  purposes. 

I  think  there  are  more  roofs  in  England  covered 
with  tiles,  than  with  everything  else.  No  shingles 
are  used,  and  cheap  buildings  are  usually  thatched 
with  straw  or  rushes,  in  the  country,  while  in  the 
cities,  the  roofs  are  tales  or  slate.  The  tiles  are 
made  in  the  machines,  of  various  forms,  and  some 
of  them,  with  rounded  or  ornamental  comers,  pro- 
duce a  very  handsome  effect,  on  ornamental  cot- 
tages and  gate  lodges.  My  opinion  is  that  tiles 
for  roofs  might  be  made  in  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  might  be  found  a  good  substitute  for 
shingles,  and  far  less  expensive  than  slate. 

A  sheep  dipping  machine  for  washing  sheep,  and 
also  for  some  preparation  for  increasing  the  growth 
of  wool,  seemed  a  novel  idea.  To  prove  how  bis 
medicme  would  make  the  wool  grow,  the  exhibi« 
tor  showed  me  a  fleece  about  as  large  as  a  small 
buffalo  robe,  the  wool  of  which  I  measured,  and 
found  it  fifteen  inches  long !  a  Cotswold  fleece,  he 
said. 

I  thought  his  preparation  must  have  affected 
the  sheep  as  much  as  the  wool,  by  the  size  of  the 
skin. 

I  have  glanced  at  but  few  of  the  thousands  of 
implements  that  are  shown,  only  such  as  I  deemed 
of  some  peculiar  interest  at  home.  In  conclusion, 
on  this  subject,  I  may  say,  that  the  larger  imple- 
ments, like  steam  engines,  threshing  machines,  horse 
carts,  wheat  drills,  are  made  more  thoroughly  and 
more  expensively  than  in  New  England,  but  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  small,  hand  toels, 
such  as  hoes,  forks,  shovels,  rakes  and  the  like,  we 
far  excel  them.  The  reason,  I  apprehend,  is  that 
with  us  the  farmer  who  buys  the  implement  uses  it 
with  his  own  hand,  while  here  he  buys  it  for  a  la- 
borer's hand,  and  cares  more  for  strength  than  lights 
ness,  or  beauty  of  finish. 

As  I  shall  be  obliged  to  notice  at  considerable 
length  other  parts  of  the  exhibition,  I  will  close 
this  letter  here,  and  commence  another  to-morrow. 

Yours  troly,  H.  P.  p. 


The  Language  of  Mother  Earth.— Plants 
are,  as  it  were,  the  most  direct  language  of  the 
earth.  Every  new  leaf,  every  strange  flower  it 
some  secret  that  is  pressing  forth,  and  which,  be- 
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oaoBe  it  cannot  speak  for  joy  and  lore,  becomea  a 
mute  quiet  plant  When  we  find  such  a  flower  in 
a  Bolitary  place,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  ererything 
around  was  transfigured,  and  as  if  the  little  feath- 
ered ones  loved  best  to  dwell  in  its  vidnity  ?  Over 
the  whole  dry  world  is  flung  this  green  mysterious 
carpet  of  lo?e.  With  etery  spring  it  is  made  new, 
and  its  strange  writing  is  only  known  to  be  beloved, 
like  the  posies  of  the  Orient.  Forever  will  he  read 
and  never  read  his  fill ;  and  daily  becomes  aware 
of  new  revelations  of  living  nature. 


THE  VSOBTABLE  GIBL. 

There  ii  a^  afflaenoe  of  punt  about  the  foUowing  venei  by 
Mat  Tatiob  that  reminds  us  of  Hood : 

Behind  a  market-itaU,  InsUlled. 

I  mark  It  oTerj  day, 
Stands  at  her  itand,  the  (kirett  glzl 

I've  met  with  at  the  bay ; 
Her  two  llpe  are  of  eherry  red, 

Her  handi  a  pretty  pair. 
With  raeh  a  pretty  turn  up  note, 

And  lovely  reddlih  hair. 

>Tl8  there  the  itanda  from  mora  till  oSght. 

Her  onitomen  to  please, 
And  to  appeaae  their  appetites 

She  eelit  them  beaas  and  peas. 
Attraated  by  the  gtanees  firom 

The  appte  of  her  eye. 
And  by  her  Ghili  apples,  too, 

Xaoh  passer-by  will  buy. 

She  stands  upon  her  HtOe  fleet, 

Throughout  the  lifulongday. 
And  sells  her  oeteiy  and  things— 

A  big  feat  by  the  way. 
She  ehanges  oif  her  stook  for  ehange. 

Attending  to  each  call  j 
And  when  she  has  but  one  beet  left. 

She  says-('Now  that  beet*s  aU  !*> 


UVITED  STATES  AOEICTTLTUBAL 

80CIBTT. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  on  the  spa- 
cious grounds  of  the  **South  Western  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Association,"  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  September  Ist,  2d,  3d,  4tn  and  5th, 
1857.  0:^*  Announcements,  that  the  Exhibition 
will  take  place  in  Odobtr,  are  erroneousi  and  should 
be  corrected. 

Encouraged  by  the  continued  sueceas  of  its  form- 
er  exhibitions,  and  by  the  approbation  of  the  A^rri- 
oultural  community,  the  Society  has  offered  a  list 
of  Premiums  to  be  awarded  at  Louisville,  amount- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  to  Twelve  Thousand  Dollars, 
for  the  various  classes  of  Domestic  Animals,  Farm 
Products,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Native  Winesi  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  and  Machinery;  The  Scmety's 
National  Trial  of  Implements  will  be  continued  at 
Louisville.  The  awards  of  the  jury,  on  the  Mow- 
era  and  Keapfers,  tried  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
announced,  and  the  machines  tested  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition. 

Local  committees  of  citizens  of  Louisville  have 
been  appointed  to  act  with  the  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety in  perfecting  arrangements,  and  Thirty  Thous- 
and Dollars  have  been  guaranteed  to  meet  expen- 
ses.   A  magnificent  Floral  and  Fruit  Hall  and  a 


spacious  Implement  Hall  have  already  been  erect- 
ed on  the  grounds.  This  valuable  co-operation  and 
material  aid,  coupled  with  the  excellence  of  the  se- 
lected location,  and  the  large  amount  of  premiums 
offered,  induces  the  expectation,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1867  will  be  superior  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. 

Favorable  arrangements  for  the  transportation 
of  Stock,  and  other  articles,  will  be  made  with  the 
various  railroads. 

The  List  of  Entries,  the  awards  of  Premiums, 
and  the  Proceedings,  will  be  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  1857. 

The  Premium  list,  with  the  names  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  Regulations  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  nir- 
nished  on  application  to  CoL  L.  A.  Wfaitely,  Aa- 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Agrictutural 
Society,  Louisville,  KentuokT. 

ExhibitorB  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Ma* 
chinery  can  obtain  any  desired  information  by  ad* 
dreminff  Joseph  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent,  New- 
ark,  Ohio,  until  the  15th  of  August)  after  that 
date,  ail  communications  must  be  addressed  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  If  exhibitors  delay  their  ap« 
phoatloDB,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
runiish  steam-power,  or  to  make  arrangements  to 
teyt,  in  a  thorough  and  satisfeotory  manner,  the  tar- 
dy maohinea. 

Maiwhall  p.  WHiDBB,  PmidenL 

Ben  ;  Pkblet  Poobe,  SeenUtry. 


MEADOW  KUOK 

The  value  of  mnck  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  ia  al- 
ways in  the  precise  ntio  of  the  vegetable  matter  it 
contains— all  extraneous  matters  aerring  only  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  vrithout  adding  any  percentage  to 
the  fructifying  energies  of  the  mass,  or  increasing 
its  value  as  a  stimulant  of  vegetable  life.  When, 
however,  it  is  added  to  tough,  viscid  and  tenacious 
clays,  the  admixture  of  sand  may  not  be  consid* 
ered  injurious,  as  the  mechanical  action  of  thia 
earth  will  tend  to  overcome  the  innate  adhesive- 
ness which  characterizes  such  soils ;  hot  as  an  ap« 
plication  for  loamy  lands,  in  which  there  is  little 
aluminous  matter,  the  muck  will  be  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  fibrous  or  decomposable  vege- 
table matter  it  contains. 

All  muck,  when  taken  from  its  bed,  is  possessed 
of  a  certain  degree  of  acidity,  whk)h  renders  it 
necessary  to  mix  it  with  Ume  or  wood  ashes  to  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  before  applying  it  to  the  soiL 
This  may  also  be  effected  by  exposing  it  to  the  at- 
mosphere, or  to  the  action  of  frost,  for  a  time ;  or 
it  may  be  sweetened  by  mixing  it  with  manure  in 
the  yards  or  compost  heap. 

Muck  is  a  most  valuable  fertilizer,  when  proper- 
ly managed,  and  the  farmer  who  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  sufficient 
quantity,  may  bring  his  lands  to  any  degree  of  fer- 
tility he  desnres,  and  at  comparatively  small  cost. 
For  com  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  for  garden  vege- 
tables, muck  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  stimulants 
known. 
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OH  THB  PLANTIHO  OF  TREES 

Bt  THB  Roadside,  and  in  thb   &nclosurb8  of 

ot&  Dwellings. 

BY    WILSON    FLAGQ. 

Many  obieetioiM  have  been  made  to  the  plantr 
ing  of  shade  trees  near  our  dwellings,  and  in  some 
cases  by  the  roadside,  on  account  of  the  damp- 
ness generated  by  them  when  they  occupy  our  en- 
closures, and  on  account  of  the  injury  they  do^  by 
shading  the  fields,  when  planted  by  the  roadside. 
Tree  puinting  in  these  situations  may  undoubtedly 
be  carried  to  excess,  and  it  is  well  to  consider  a  few 
of  those  rules  by  which  we  should  be  governed  in 
this  matter.  The  roadside,  the  enclosures  of  our 
dwelling-houses  and  public  grounds  are  not  the 
only  places  which  ougnt  to  l^  planted  with  trees. 
I  have  seen  men  diligently  employed  in  setting  out 
trees  on  the  highway,  when  I  have  thought  they 
would  he  more  wisely  employed,  if  they  neglected 
the  highway,  and  used  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  sacrifice  of  a  beautiful  knoll  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, in  close  proximity  to  the  road,  which  another 
party  was  felling  for  fueL  Our  tree  associations 
should  avoid  giving  their  exclusive  attention  to  the 
planting  of  trees  by  the  roadside,  and  look  out  for 
the  saving  of  many  picturesque  groups  of  wofd 
and  shrubbery  that  already  exist,  or  for  securing  a 
new  growth  in  those  elevated  spots  which  are  beau- 
tiful when  covered  with  trees,  and  unsightly  when 
they  are  without  them,  and  which  are  unsuitable 
either  for  tillage  or  pasture. 

With  regard  to  roadude  planting,  I  believe  it 
has  been  usual  to  plant  indiscriminately  on  both 
aides  of  the  road,  and  in  all  situations,  witnout  con- 
sidering that  both  sides  of  a  road  do  not  always 
equally  require  the  protection  of  trees,  and  that 
certain  kinds  of  soils  and  situations  are  not  suita- 
ble for  all  trees.  One  of  the  objections  to  road- 
side trees  is  that  they  shade  the  land  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  them.  But  if  the  road  runs  east  and 
west,  the  trees  on  the  south  side  of  it  would  not 
shade  the  fields,  and  those  on  the  north  side  would 
not  shade  the  road.  In  this  case  the  trees  should 
be  confined  to  the  south  side  of  the  road,  since  on 
this  side  only  would  they  aflbrd  any  advantage  to 
travellers,  and  on  the  other  side  only  would  they 
occasion  any  injury  to  tillage  by  their  shade. 

If  the  road  runs  north  and  south,  trees  might 
be  planted  indifferently  on  either  side;  but  as  the 
majority  of  our  roads  are  not  straight,  and  are 
constantly  changing  their  course,  we  might  follow 
this  rule  of  planting,  and  find  in  the  end  as  many 
trees  on  our  left  as  on  our  right  hand,  m  a  journey 
of  a  few  miles.  When  the  road  runs  north  and 
south,  plant  trees  on  each  side ;  when  it  runs  east 
and  west,  plant  them  only  on  the  south  side.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  rules  which  should  govern 
our  planting.  There  are  but  few  individuals  who 
would  refuse  their  consent  to  allow  any  part  of 
their  lands  adjoining  the  street  to  be  planted  with 
trees  at  a  society's  expense,  provided  the  spots  se- 
lected for  this  purpose  were  not  valuable  for  tillage 
or  pasture.  As  we  are  journeying  through  the 
eountrv,  a  regular  and  uniform  row  of  trees  l>y  the 
roadsides  would  be  exceedingly  tiresome,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  uniformity  but  from  cutting  off 
the  prospect.  Our  roadsides,  however,  are  in  no 
ccMes  planted  so  extensively  as  to  cause  any  such 
annoyance.    We  are  not  liable  to  go  to  an  extreme 


in  the  general  planting  of  trees ;  but  we  may  go 
to  an  extreme  in  planting  them  in  particular  situa- 
tions. It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  pubHe 
has  a  right  to  shade  a  man's  grounds  injurioualy 
by  roadside  trees,  and  also  whether  a  private  indi* 
vidual  has  a  right  to  destroy  a  noble  tree  on  his 
own  premises,  which  has  for  many  years  beautified 
the  landscape  and  shaded  the  highway.  Theae 
points  are  to  be  considered  when  we  are  employed 
either  in  planting  or  in  cutting  down  trees  near 
the  public  road. 

Tnere  are  situations  where  plantations  of  trees 
might  be  made  near  the  road,  which  would  be  fii- 
vorable  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  valua- 
ble for  shade.  Such  are  those  points  where  the 
road  takes  a  turn  round  a  swell  of  land  •omprising 
perhaps  half  an  acre,  and  rising  several  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  This  may  be  a  rocky,  de- 
clivity, or  a  gravelly  hill ;  but  if  it  be  destitute  of 
trees,  it  is  a  spot  that  deserves  planting,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  neglect  the  roadside  tnan  such 
places  as  this.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  beauty  of  one  such  spot  which  is  well  wooded 
and  anothcF  that  is  destitute  of  trees.  A  traveller 
maybe  annoyed  by  trees  on  the  highway, that  con- 
ceal the  prospect,  and  tire  him  by  their  uniformity ; 
but  whatever  mi^ht  be  his  taste,  he  would  not  fiiil 
to  be  delighted  with  a  wood  on  one  of  these  con- 
spicuous elevations,  and  almost  painfully  affected 
by  the  want  of  it  All  such  plaoM,  if  they  are 
destitute  of  trees  should  be  immediately  plimted, 
and  if  wooded,  they  should  be  protected.  A  hun- 
dred trees  grouped  on  such  a  spot  are  more  orna- 
mental to  the  landscape  th^n  the  same  number  of 
trees  by  the  roadside}  but  each  want  should  be 
properly  and  judiciously  supplied. 

There  is  still  more  to  be  said  with  regard  to 
roadside  planting.  In  some  of  our  old  roads, 
groups  of  trees  nave  come  up  spontaneously,  in 
many  situations,  along  with  their  undergrowth. 
Sometimes  for  a  mile  along  one  of  these  roads — 
though  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  single  tree  that 
was  planted  by  human  hands — bbches,  pines,  ma- 
ples, and  several  other  trees,  appear,  sometimes  sing- 
ly, sometimes  in  groups,  and  sometimes  in  a  sort  of 
broken  row.  The  appearance  of  these  trees,  thus 
irregularly  grouped,  and  of  the  accompanying  shrub- 
bery that  decorates  and  half  conceals  the  old  stone- 
walls, is  exceedingly  delightful  to  the  traveller. 
Yet  in  some  instances  these  picturesque  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  cut  down  by  the 
very  persons  who  should  protect  them,  to  make 
room  for  a  finer  row  of  maples  or  elms,  at  proper 
distances  apart  and  at  proper  distances  from  the 
fence.  This  sort  of  work  may  be  necessary  to  a 
certain  extent  when  one  of  these  old  roads  becomes 
a  thickly  settled  street  in  a  village.  Until  such  a 
necessity  arrives,  I  should  like  to  see  every  tree 
blasted  that  is  planted  at  the  expense  of  these 
beautiful  groups,  which  a  true  lover  of  nature  would 
preserve  with  the  greatest  care,  though  he  were 
preparing  to  build  a  palace  almost  under  their 
shade ;  and  if  I  were  about  to  remove  a  stone  wall  to 
substitute  some  more  desirable  fence,  it  should  be 
removed  without  injuring  the  trees  and  shrubbery, 
which  had  come  up  on  each  side  of  it  In  many 
of  the  enterprises  for  rural  improvement  which 
have,  been  made  in  the  country,  those  very  objects 
have  been  destroyed  which  it  is  most  important  to 
preserve. 

When  we  are  about  to  make  one  of  these  plan- 
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tationn,  every  one  is  aware  of  the  neceauty  of  avoid- 
ing uniformity  in  their  arrangement,  and  a  great 
deal  of  ftki]l  is  required  to  aToid  it.  But  the  error 
which  it  moat  apt  to  be  committed»  is  that  of 
blending  the  different  apeciea  of  trees  too  equally. 
If  a  hundred  trees  are  to  be  set  out  on  a  anoU, 
with  the  intention  of  forming  them  into  a  pictur- 
esque group,  the  planter  perhaps  will  seleot  twenty 
trees  of  five  difierent  species,  apd  mix  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  there  shall  be  in  no  part  a 
predominance  of  one  kind.  A  careful  obserrer 
will  find  that  nature  never  blends  her  trees,  or  any 
other  plants,  in  this  way.  He  will  obsenre  that  in 
one  wood  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  pines,  with 
an  occasional  oakt  maple,  lime,  or  some  oUier  spe- 
cies dotted  in  'amon^  them ;  in  another  wood  the 
general  growth  consists  of  oaks,  or  of  beeches,  in- 
terspersed with  occasional  individuals  of  other  spe- 
cies. We  seldom  Sad  a  native  wood,  in  which 
there  are  several  species  of  trees  so  equally  blend- 
ed, that  we  cannot  perceive  at  once  the  predomin- 
ance of  one  kind. 

Hence,  in  making  a  plantation,  if  we  would  give 
it  a  natural  appcntrance,  we  should  be  as  careful  to 
avoid  a  thorough  intermixture  of  species  as  to  avoid 
regular  rows,  or  any  other  kind  of  uniformity  in 
their  arrangement.  A  good  rule  for  our  guidance 
wuuld  be  to  decide  in  the  first  place  whether  this 
or  that  species  should  predominate.  Suppose  the 
white  pine  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  the  whole 
tract  should  be  planted  with  white  pines  the  first 
season.  On  the  next  season  fill  all  the  vacancies, 
occasioned  by  those  which  are  dead  or  injured,  with 
trees  of  such  other  species  as  may  be  desifed. 
When  the  plantation  has  grown  to  a  good  size,  it 
will  be  a  fine  wood,  with  a  very  pleasing  and  appar- 
ently .spontaceous  intermixture  of  deciduous  hard 
wood  trees. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  added  in  relatidn  to  trees 
near  our  dwelling-houses.  It  is  not  true  that  we 
cannot  have  too  many  trees  in  these  situations. 
Indeed  it  would  be  unquestionably  better  for  the 
health,  if  there  were  not  a  tree  within  twenty  rods 
of  our  habitations,  than  if  they  entirely  surround- 
ed and  overshadowed  it  with  a  dense  grove  that 
shut  out  the  sun,  and  preserved  a  constant  damp- 
ness in  and  around  the  house.  All  shade  trees 
should  be  planted  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
house,  as  to  afford  each  tree  room  to  expand  to  its 
fullest  dimensions  without  overhanging  or  reaching 
any  part  of  the  house,  leaving  ample  space  for  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  roof  and  the  walls,  and  to 
dry  up  all  the  dampness  occasbned  by  dews  or 
rain.  A  dissjpeeable  coolness  and  chilliness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  always  perceptible,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  begins  to  dechne,  around  a  house,  and  at  the 
open  doors  and  windows  of  a  house  that  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  during  all 
the  season  while  they  are  in  leaf. 

In  a  somewhat  crowded  village,  with  narrow 
streets,  we  are  obliged  to  plant  trees  very  near  our 
dwellings,  or  dispense  with  them  altogether.  For 
such  situations  those  species  should  be  selected 
that  run  up  tall  and  slender,  without  much  spread 
of  their  lateral  branches.  In  this  respect  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  surpasses  all  other  trees  in  the  known 
world,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  tree  to  be 
planted  in  narrow  enclosures.  Trees  of  this  spe- 
cies are  sometimes  partially  winter-killed ;  but  so 
vigorous  in  their  growth,  that  if  the  decayed  limbs 
be  removed  the  gap  will  be  immediately  filled. 


They  have  a  dense  and  beautiful  foliage,  unsurpassed 
in  the  liveliness  of  its  verdure  and  in  its  balsamic 
and  healthful  odors,  and  charm  the  ear  at  all  timea 
by  the  musical  fiutterin^  of  their  leaves.  The 
Lombardy  poplar  is  likewise,  beyond  all  other  trees, 
a  favorite  resort  for  our  familiar  singina;  birds. 
The  nests  of  the  common  robin,  the  vires,  the  sum- 
mer vellow  bird  and  the  indigo  bird  are  constantly 
found  among  their  branches,  which,  on  account  of 
their  dense  and  peculiar  growth,  afford  them  unus- 
ual facilities  for  building  and  concealing  their  nests. 
A  great  deal  of  senseless  ridicule  has  been  cast 
upon  this  tree ;  though  it  is  indeed  the  only  tree 
that  ought  to  be  planted  m  the  narrow  streets  and 
enclosures  of  some  of  our  villages. 

At  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  house  to  allow 
the  sun  to  shine  freely  upon  every  part  of  it  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  day,  too  many  trees  are  not 
likely  to  be  planted.  It  is  only^  in  close  proximitr 
to  the  hoyse  that  they  are  injurious.  The  sun^ 
rays  should  never  be  obstructed  from  our  windows 
by  foliage.  The  house  should  be  shaded  bv  win- 
dow blinds  and  not  by  trees,  which  should  only 
be  near  enough  to  enable  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  to  ieke  shelter  under 
them  without  inconvenience,  and  to  affi>rd  them  an 
opportunity,  from  their  windows,  to  listen  to  the 
singing  birds,  whose  melodies  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal charms  of  the  mornings  and  evenings,  in 
spring  and  early  summer. 


DBENGHnre  horses. 

Messrs.  Editobs  : — ^A  few  days  since,  I  had  a 
very  fine  stable  horse  ti^en  suddenly  ilL  Sup- 
posing him  to  have  the  colic,  I  ^ave  him  a  dose  of 
salts  and  had  him  freely  exercised.  I  then  left 
home,  supposing  he  would  soon  find  relief,  but 
when  I  returned  three  days  kter,he  was' very  sick, 
breathing  with  great  difficulty,  and  running  from 
the  nose  a  bloody  mucous.  Being  no  jockey  I  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  sev- 
eral medicines  being  recommended,  I  gave  him 
about  half  a  pint  of  watermelon  seed  tea.  While 
drenching  him,  he  became  so  sick  that  I  thought 
he  wbuld  fidL  I  let  his  head  down,  and  ahnost,  if 
not  the  entire  dose  came  from  his  nose  with  a  great 
quantity  of  the  same  bloody  corruption.  He  re- 
mained verjr  sick,  and  within  naif  an  hour  was  dead* 
I  opened  him,  and  found  his  lungs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portion,  as  haxd  as  a  piece  of  liver,  with 
indications  of  the  bloody  matter,  which  I  traced 
the  entire  length  of  his  windpipe.  It  was,  therefore, 
pronounced  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  From  his 
having  been  to  all  appearances  in  perfect  health 
duree  days  before  his  death,  and  the  general  pro- 
longation of  the  disease,  I  have  drawn  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  portion  if  not  all  of  his  first  drench  w 
taken  into  nis  lungs,  causing  instant  inflammation 
and  death. 

If  some  of  your  readers,  more  experienced  in 
such  matters,  would  give  their  opinion  through 
your  valuable  paper,  I  nave  no  douot  but  it  would 
be  both  valuable  and  interesting  to  a  great  many, 
as  I  feel  confident  there  are  more  horses  killed  than 
cured  in  drenching. — JST,  Gfreen,  in  the  Valley  Far^ 
nur» 


A  Simple  Cube  fob  a  Snake  Bite. — Mr. 
Jno.  Andrews,  of  this  district,  informs  us  that  a 
few  days  since  he  waa  fishing}  he  had  with  him  a 
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amall  negro  boy,  ^ho  mistaking  a  mocasin  for  a 
stick,  picked  it  up  and  was  bitten  on  the  thumb. 
Mr.  A.  had  frequently  been  informed  that  his 
grandfather,  one  of  our  oldest  settlers,  who  was  a 
great  hunter,  had  never  failed  to  prevent  any  evil 
consequences  resulting  from  a  snake  bite  by  wash- 
ing the  wound  in  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
Mueenn^  out  the  poison.  He,  in  this  case,  resort- 
ed to  this  cure.  Holding  the  wounded  member 
under  water,  he  washed  it  for  some  time.  The 
cure  was  complete ;  the  thumb  did  not  even  swell. 
The  bite  of  the  mooasin  is  as  much  dreaded  as 
that  of  the  rattlesnake.  This  statement  may  be 
relied  upon.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  man  of  character 
'^Darlington  Flag, 


PwF  ike  iV<v  England  Farmer, 

HEVEB  WHITEWASH  TREES. 

The  orchardist  should  set  his  face  like  a  flint 
against  all  sorts  of  compositions  that  leave  a  coat- 
ing upon  the  bark,  no  matter  what  they  are,  nor 
what  18  claimed  for  them  by  charlatans  or  empirics. 
The  arboHculturist  of  'Boston  Common  made  a  sad 
mistake  in  coating  those  trees  with  some  sort  of 
composition,  of  the  consistency  of  paint.  The  ob 
jection  to  this  treatment  is,  that  it  interferes  with 
the  functions  of  the  epdermis.  But,  say  the  users 
of  these  compositions,  they  are  necessary  for  the  de- 
struction of  msects.  As  well  might  they  advocate 
the  whitewashing  of  men,  women  and  children, 
when  infested  with  insects  of  the  genus  Pediculug, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  that  of  painting  or 
whitewashing  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  to  rid  them 
of  aphides,  habitants  of  their  bark  or  outer  cover- 
ing. That  trees  grow  and  seem  to  flourish,  not- 
withstanding this  mistaken  treatment,  not  because  of 
it,  is  no  more  evidence  in  favor  of  it,  than  the  fact 
that  some  persons,  who  seldom  or  never  bathe,  yet 
enjoy  good  health,  is  against  bathing  and  surface 
cleanliness  in  general.  There  is  no  danger  of  keep- 
ing fruit  trees  too  clean,  and  this  can  be  done  with 
pure  soft  water,  or  if  a  little  soap  be  mixed  with 
It,  it  may  cause  no  harm.  A  good  and  the  safest 
wash  for  trees  is  pure  water. 

The  tree  or  plant  is  enveloped  with  its  epidermis 
like  an  animal;  and  for  any  one  to  say  that  this  has 
no  function  to  perform  beyond  that  of  covering  the 
organism  animated  with  life,  as  the  envelope  does 
the  letter,  is  to  publish  his  ignorance  of  vege- 
table phvsiology.  The  condition  of  the  covering 
of  the  animal  is  deemed  somewhat  essential  to  the 
state  or  condition  of  the  animal ;  so  of  the  tree ;  its 
bark  or  covering  is  indicative  of  the  healthful  vig- 
or of  the  tree,  or  of  its  opposite  condition.  Any  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  fnut  trees,  whether  from  a 
knowledge  of  long  cultivation  or  of  observation,  is 
prepareato  jud^e  of  the  condition  of  an  orchard, 
or  garden  of  fruit  or  other  trees,  by  looking  at  the 
condition  of  the  bark.  Several  marked  illustra- 
tions of  this  remark  occur  to  the  writer,  which,  but 
for  seeming  invidious,  might  be  named.  Such  il- 
lustrations will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Hence,  it  would  seem  that  the  bark  might  have 
some  function,  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
and  its  condition  otherwise.  Now  what  are  the  facts 
— not  what  is  somebody's  opinion  about  this  mat- 
ter under  consideration  P  Facts,  not  opinions,  con- 
stitute the  material  of  which  all  true  science  is 
constructed.    If  the  bark  have  no  office  to  perform 


but  that  of  your  house — to  protect  its  inmates 
from  the  heat  and  cold  and  storm, — then,  as  with 
your  house,  it  may  be  painted  or  whitewashed  ac- 
cording to  taste  or  eoonomv,  and  it  will  perform  its 
purpose  of  protection  all  the  better.  And  more* 
over,  it  would  seem  according  to  such  notions,  that 
it  would  matter  little  how  many  aphitUg  might  ac- 
cumulate on  this  '^impenetrable"  envelope,  house, 
covering,  bark  or  epidermis. 

De  CkndolleL  and  Hedwig,  celebrated  naturalists, 
demonstrated  by  microscopic  fxaminations  that 
the  epidermis  of  plants  and  trees  abounds  in  pores. 
**If  a  plant,  driea,  shrunk  and  shrivelled,  be  placed 
in  water«  it  imbibes  moisture  at  once,  and  speedily 
acquires  its  original  plumpness  and  verdure,  obvi- 
ously recdving  aliment  through  the  pores  of  its 
epidermis,  which  restore  it."  xl^nce,  it  is  evident 
thaf  the  moisture  reouired  by  the  plant  for  its 
nourishment  is  reoeivea  through  the  pores  of  the 
bark,  of  the  stem,  the  bxniches,  the  fruit,  and  the 
roots — ^no  less  than  through  the  stomata  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  open  mouths  of  the  spongioles." 

Schleiden,  a  celebrated  German  botanist  and 
professor,  remarks  that  the  epidermis  has  little  or- 
ifices between  the  cells  which  compose  it,  lead- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  plant,  through  whioh  it 
communicates  with  the  air,  and  expires  gases*  and 
inspires  moisture,  and  peradventure,  nutrition. — 
These  are  called  stomatas. 

Other  celebrated  botanists  might  be  quoted  fur- 
ther to  demonstrate  that  the  bark,  like  the  skin, 
has  other  functions  than  that  of  protecting  its  in- 
mate from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  and 
further  confirmmg  the  striking  analogy  between 
its  functions  and  tnose  of  the  skin.  It  is  really  as* 
tonishing  that  any  person  unless  he  has  *'an  axe  to 
grind,"  should  assert  **that  the  bark  of  trees  has 
no  vital  or  important  Amotion  whatever, to  per- 
form.'' After  making  such  an  absurd  statement  it 
is  recommended  '*to  whitewash  as  an  important 
aid  in  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  trees."  One 
would  about  as  soon  think,  in  case  the  bark  has  no 
function,  as  ^  asserted,  of  plastering  the  outade  of 
his  pig-sty,  in  order  to  make  its  inmates  thrive 
and  grow. 

It  Lb  no  uncommon  thing  for  peach  trees  to  look 
badly  the  first  part  of  the  season,  especially  if  cold 
and  wet,  and,  afterwards,  when  the  weather  be* 
comes  more  genial,  to  change  their  aspect  and 
grow  and  flourish  finely,  whether  whitewashed  or 
not.  But  this  late  growth  is  almost  certain  to  win- 
ter-kill, because  it  has  not  had  time  to  become  lig- 
neous. Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Buel  may  have,  in  for- 
mer times,  recommended  whitewashing,  but  it  was 
with  reference  to  destroying  insects  witnout  reflect- 
ing upon  the  evil  done  the  tree,  or  perhaps,  in  view 
of  the  evils  to  choose  the  less.  The  writer  joins 
with  you,  friend  Brown,  in  proscribing  all  washes 
for  trees  that  leave  a  coating  on  the  surface,  thus 
obstructing  the  essential  functions  of  the  epider- 
mis. L.  w. 

The  Cbops  Soirra.— The  St.  Louis  Democrat 
of  the  8th  inst.  says  of  the  crops  South : 

"We  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  the  recent 
rains  in  north  Mississippi,  north  Alabama,  west 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  proved  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  com  and  cotton.  The  com  crop,  it 
is  stated,  will  beyond  doubt  prove  immensely  large. 
Cotton  has  also  improved  decidedly*" 
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BXTRACTS  AHB  SEPLIB8. 

TO  CUBE  WABT8  ON  COWS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer  a  *<SabBcrib- 
er"  wished  to  know  what  will  cure  warts  on  the 
teats  of  a  cow.  I  would  recommend  a  recipe  you 
may  find  in  toL  V.  of  the  Farmer ,  p.  546. 

<*I  tried  wahiot  shells  on  the  shoulder  of  a  cow, 
where  the  warts  covered  a  place  ftix  inches  square. 
I  took  the  walnuts,  cut  the  shells  off,  and  pounded 
them,  (the  shells)  up  so  that  I  could  press  the  juice 
out,  and  nibbed  the  warts  with  my  hand  and  juice 
for  about  ten  minutes  erery  day  for  a  week,  when 
the  warts  began  to  be  quite  loose,  so  that  you  could 
pick  them  off  easily.  Before  applying  the  juice,  I 
rubbed  the  warts  so  as  to  take  off  all  tnat  I  could ; 
the  last  time  I  rubbed  the  warts  till  the  blood 
came ;  now  the  warts  are  all  gone,  and  the  place 
looks  as  if  none  had  exer  been  there." 

July  27, 1857.  WHtnKBvnxE. 

HOW  TO  nop  A  JUMPING  HORSE. 

A  gentleman  from  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  made  the 
inquiry  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  could  inform 
him  or  the  best  method  to  prevent  horses  from  jump- 
ing, when  fettering  would  not  stop  them.  I  would  in- 
form him  of  a  way  which  I  have  never  known  to  fail. 
Put  a  strap  round  the  neck,  another  round  the 
girth,  and  then  one  from  the  neck  to  the  girth, 
strapping  his  head  down  pretty  low,  then  put  a 
strap  or  rope  from  the  neck-strap  to  the  hind  fet- 
lock, between  the  fore  legs;  do  not  give  it  too 
much  plat.  After  he  has  tried  it,  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  him  reply  through  your  paper  how  he  suc- 
ceeded. A  SUBSCBIBEB, 

BrtfUiooodf  A*.  H.     

TO  KEEP  ANTS  FROM  FLANT& 

I  saw  the  question  asked  in  the  Farmer,  if  any 
one  could  tell  how  to  keep  ants  from  shrubs  and 
plants  without  injury  to  them ;  I  have  tried  tar  on 
plants,  by  making  a  rina  of  it  around  the  body  of  the 
plant  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  being  care- 
ful to  shake  all  the  ants  off  first,  and  not  leave  a 
spot  in  the  ring  that  is  not  covered  with  tar,  and  I 
have  not  seen  one  ant  on  any  of  the  plants  since. 

Proridence,  1857.  c.  A.  8. 

TO  CUBE  8CBATCHE6  ON  HOBSES. 

Take  juniper  bark  and  leaves,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  cover  the  same,  and  boil  down 
strong;  after  it  is  cold,  wash  the  part  affected  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  till  a  core  is  effected. 

Brentwood,  My  27.  A  Subscbibeb. 

YOUNG  FBX7IT  TBEES— CABBOTS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  one 
feature  of  your  valuable  paper,  namely,  its  '*£z- 
tracts  and  Replies."  Being  somewhat  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  I  want  to  know  if  you  are 
practically  acquainted  vrith  any  of  the  dealers  in 
fruit  trees  in  Boston.  Are  there  any  who  take  up 
their  trees  carefully,  and  who  will  send  what,  and 
only  what,  their  customers  order  P  I  purchased  some 
trees  at  one  time  which  were  easy  to  set  out,  but  they 
di1  not  suit  my  fancy.  The  roots  of  them  were  so 
shaped,  that  I  might  have  taken  a  crowbar  and 
made  holes  for  them ;  but  what  does  one  want  of 
such  trees  P  Now,  if  you  could  tell  where  I  could 
get  good,  thrifty  trees,  with  good  roots  on  them, 


you  would  do  me,  and  t  doubt  not,  many  of  thd 
readers  of  your  paper,  a  great  favor. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  car* 
rots,  and  also  beets  P  If  you  will  please  answer 
these  inquiries,  you  will  greatly  oblige  one  of  your 
constant  Readebs. 

WHAT  WnX  Xn.L  ANTSP 

Oannot  you  suggest  something  in  your  paper  for 
the  effectual  destruction  of  ants  P 
SpringfiM,  My,  1857.  C.  L.  Covelu 

WATER  LIME  PAl!!^-. 

I  saw  a  recipe  in  the  Farmer  for  making  water 
lime  paint.  Will  some  one  inform  me  where  the 
paint  can  be  found,  or  if  it  is  known  by  any  other 
name,  as  no  one  here  knows  anything  about  it  P 

RoyaliUm,  Mass.  E.  s. 


A  Little  Too  Bad. — A  Schorahie  paper  men- 
tions the  novel  fact  that  in  consequence  of  thB 
great  want  of  help  among  the  farmers  of  that 
county,  able-bodiecl  females  are  receiving  a  dollar 
a  day  for  assisting  in  harvest.  Yet  big  loafers  in 
this  section  are  complaining  that  they  can  find 
nothing  to  dOb — JUhany  TranscripU 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


AV  EAST  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  inspector  enters ;  all  the  boys  rise,  put  their 
right  hand  to  their  forehead,  and  shout,  '*Salaam, 
sahib !"  The  teacher,  an  olive  complexioned  man, 
with  smooth,  shining  black  hair,  with  a  curling 
moustache,  with  a  bristling  beard,  with  a  white 
robe,  buttoned  on  the  left  hand  side,  comes  fo 
ward,  and  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  Eastern 
prostration  which  his  Western  superior  will  allow. 
The  Enelish  inspector  returns  tne  salute  of  the 
boys,  and  disposes  of  that  of  the  teacher  with  an 
action  rather  than  a  word,  the  action  imi>lyinff 
partly,  <'l  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  civility,'' 
partly, <'Stand  up;  I  also  am  a  man."  The  saluta- 
tions  are  over ;  business  commences.  Let  us  adopt 
the  dramatic  rotation,  and  endeavor  thus  to  exhibit 
what  follows : — 

Inspector — Mulyjii,  let  me  see  the  register  of  at^ 
tendance. 

Karim  Caksh,  teacher  of  the  school — Sahib,  it 
is  here. 

Inspector — I  see  you  have  100  boys  in  daily  at- 
tendance ;  that  is  very  good. 

TVacW— This  number  is  entirely  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  your  good  fortune  and  your  personal  excel- 
lence. 

Inspector — ^I  shall  now  call  over  the  names.  No 
boy  is  to  speak  whose  name  is  not  called.  Let 
each  boy  as  he  is  called  answer,  "Here." 

Omnes — Yes,  sir — ^•'Here." 

Inspector — SUence !  no  boy  to  speak  whose  name 
is  not  called. 

Omnes — (each  to  h»  neighbor) — ^You  are  not  to 
speak  till  your  name  is  called. 

Inspector — Silence ! 

The  first  five  boys  answer  to  theur  names;  the 
sixth  is  absent 
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Inspector  calls  his  name. 

Several  voices — Shir  Singh  is  ill. 

Inspector — Silence !  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  on- 
ly the  boy  whose  name  is  called  is  to  speak  P  If  a 
boy  is  absent,  let  me  know  it  by  his  silence.  No- 
body is  to  answer  for  him.    I  shall  begin  again. 

Inspector  calls  over  the  first  five  names  with  the 
lame  success  as  formerly.  He  approaches  that 
Rubicon,  Shir  Singh. 

"Now,  take  care,  no  one  is  to  answer.  Shir 
Singh !" 

SnaU  Boy — Shir  Singh  is  ill. 

Ingpedor — WJio  said  that  ? 

Omnes — ^Please,  sir,  Randall 

Inspector  reads  Randall  a  serious  lecture.  He 
impresses  the  duty  of  silence,  and  emjphatically 
demands  that  no  boy  shall  speak  till  he  is  spoken 
to.  Before  he  has  finished,  the  two  neighbors  of 
the  culprit  turn  round  and  enforce  the  inspector's 
remarks  by  desiring  Randall  to  hold  his  tongue. 

« Why  does  he  interrupt  when  the  sahib  is  speak- 
ing?" 

Inspector  turns  round  to  the  fresh  interrupters, 
and  upbraids  them. 

"Yes,  but  you  are  committing  the  same  fault ; 
why  do  you  talk  without  orders  ?  All  are  to  be 
quiet  till  they  are  told  to  speak." 

Chorus  of  many  voices,  each  boy  addressing  his 
neither — 

<%e  quiet ;  why  do  you  speak  without  orders  ?*' 

Inspector  despairs.  He  struggles  through  the 
roll-call  as  he  may,  and  feels  that  he  is  met  at  the 
outset  by  the  first  great  Asiatic  difficulty — ioconti' 
nence  of  speeeh. 


EXAMPLES  FOB  POOR  BOTS. 

George  Peabody,  the  London  banker,  was  recent- 
ly at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  at  a  reception  at  the  resi- 
dence of  N.  G.  Upham,  related  an  incident  which 
shows  one  of  the  traits  of  character  to  which  he  is 
indebted  for  success.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  through  Concord 
on  his  way  to  Vermont  He  stopped  all  night  at 
the  old  Stickney  Hotel,  where  he  paid  for  his  lodg- 
ing and  breakfast  by  sawing  wood ! 

A  St.  Louis  paper  tells  the  following  story  of 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Gaty,  McCane  & 
Co.,  who  carry  on  an  immense  iron  foundry  in  that 
city: 

'*A  poor  boy,  but  possessed  of  that  indomitable 
energy  and  resolution  which  are  of  more  value  than 
the  coffers  of  an  Astor,  he  was  early  an  apprentice 
in  the  foundry  of  a  Mr.  Morton  of  Louisville,  and 
soon  became  a  proficient  in  the  avocation  which  he 
had  chosen.  He  was  then  but  eleven  years  old, 
had  never  possessed  the  advantage  of  one  day's 
schooling,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Mr. 
Morton's  foundry  with  little  outward  indication 
that  he  would  in  a  few  years  be  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  secret  of  all  this,  however,  is  easily  told. — 
Though  uneducated,  he  was  talented ;  he  contract- 
ed haints  of  such  punctuality  and  close  attention  to 
business,  that  from  that  day  to  this,  he  has  never, 
durins  one  workinff-day,  absented  himself  from  the 
worksnop ;  he  applied  himself  to  mathematics  dur- 
ing Ls  leisure  hours,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best 
mathematicians  in  St.  Louis }  and  he  left  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Morton  with  the  reputation  of  be- 


ing one  of  the  most  competent  and  admirable  work- 
men in  the  country.  Here  is  a  lesson  and  an  ex- 
ample to  the  youth  of  our  city,  worth  more  than  a 
hundred  homilies  on  the  rewards  of  industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  perseverance." 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RBCBIPT8. 

fSSLIOTID   rBOM   OADBT'S  LADT*t  BOOK.] 

Red  OB  White  Cubrant  Jam.— Let  the  firmft 
be  very  ripe ;  pick  it  clean  from  the  stalks ;  braise 
it,  and  to  every  pound  put  three-ouarters  of  a  pound 
of  loaf-sugar ;  stir  it  well,  and  ooil  half  an  hour, 
then  add  the  sugar,  boil  and  skim. 

Black  Currant  Jam. — ^To  every  nound  of  blade 
currants  add  the  proportion  of  a  pouna  and  a  quarter 
of  sugar,  made  into  a  syrup  with  half  a  pint  of 
water ;  boil  the  fruit  half  an  nour  before  addmg  the 
syrup ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful,  wholesome  and  delicious  jams 
that  can  be  made. — Or,  this  preserve  may  be  im- 
proved by  adding  to  four  pounds  of  black  cnnrants 
one  pound  of  white  and  one  pound  of  red  currants, 
and  then  proceeding  to  boil,  without  waUr^  and 
adding  the  sugar  in  the  proportion  fixed  above. 

Blackberry  Jam. — ^The  common  blackberry 
reauires  to  be  ^thered  ripe  and  dry,  to  be  care- 
fully picked,  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  bdf 
the  weight  of  moist  sugar  added  and  boiled  up 
again  for  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  most  wholesomo 
preserve  for  children. 

To  Preserve  Siberian  or  American  Crabs. — 
To  one  pound  of  crabs,  take  a  pound  of  fine  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  syrup  from  com- 
mon apples.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  it;  let  it  boil, 
and  skim  clear;  then  prick  the  crabs,  and  put  them 
into  the  syrup ;  let  them  boil  gently  till  a  straw  will 
run  through  them ;  put  them  into  pots  and  cofver 
well  with  syrup. 

To  Preserve  Melon  like  Ginoer.— When  the 
melon  is  nearly  ripe,  pare  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  ^nger ;  cover  it  with  salt- 
water, changing  it  every  day  for  three  days ;  then 
nut  it  in  clear  spring  water,  changing  it  twice  a  da^ 
for  three  days.  Then  make  a  thin  syrup  and  boil 
it  together  with  the  melon  once  every  day  for  three 
days;  next  make  a  thick  svrup,  adding  the  rind  of 
one  or  more  lemons,  aocording  to  the  qoantity  of 
melon,  out  into  narrow  strii»,  and  the  juice  squeeied 
in ;  then  add  some  best  white  ginger,  with  the  out- 
side cut  off,  so  as  to  make  the  syrup  strong  of  the 
ginger.  This  should  be  boiled,  and  when  cold  pot 
to  tne  melon. 

Swedish  Cookery. — Some  of  the  purely  nation- 
al dishes,  as  lutfish  on  Christmas  Eve,  are  most 
extraordinary  things,  lutfish  being  the  stockfish 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  potash,  until,  in  fact,  decomi* 
position  takes  place.  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  great 
evening  of  Sweden,this  thing  is  boiled  and  eaten  widi 
oil  sauce ;  and  this,  together  with  grot,  which  is 
simply  boiled  rice,  form  the  Christmas  dishes  of 
Sweden,  just  as  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  do  in 
England.  The  smell  of  the  lutfish  is  terrific ;  but  a 
true  Swede  clings  to  his  national  dish  on  Jid-aftan 
as  any  beef  eating  EngUshman  does  to  his. 
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OCIOBES-IHE  ATKOBPHEBX. 

en  pTMent  remuks 

D  the  atmosphf 
I  we  not  intended  u 
f  t   toientifia    esuy 
'   on  iti  nature  and 
conititutlon,      bat 
falliei  u  em  loqiii- 
r    ry  how  far,  or  to 
vbateiteutfit  msf 
''    pombly  be  affected 
.|)  by  the  limited  ex- 
\\f  erUona  of  mm  up- 
on the  (ace  of  the 
M.    We  shall  make  a 
preliminary  remark b, 
eTer,  on  ita  chaiacter 
lementt  of  which  it  is 
L    The  atmoBphoe  ii 
tiBDBparent,  inviiible 
which  inrrounda  the 
M   to  a   conaiderable 
neigoi  aooie  lu  sarface,  usually  estimat- 
ed at  about  forty  milea.    It*  easential  component 
parts  are  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  bat  near  the  earth's 
rarbce  where  it  receives  the  vapors  and  exhalations, 
it  usually  contains  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  an 
■erifbrm  atate,  and  a  imall  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Without  this  power  of  boldjug  water  iu  an  in- 
visible state,  the  water  horn  which  the  clouds  are 
formed  could  not  be  mmgled  with  the  air  without 
ftndering  it  more  or  less  opaque.    Hence,  as  it  al- 
waya  contains  a  conaiderahle  quantity  of  water,  the 
nm's  rays  would  be  continually  obecured.  Not  a  di- 
rect ray  of  the  sun's  light,  or  in  other  wordi,  of  aun- 
shine,  would  reach  the  earth's  surface,  on  account  of 
the  constant  vaprous  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere. 
By  a  wise  provision  of  Providence,  the  atmosphere 
Is  so  oonstitated  as  to  have  the  power  of  holdbg 
in  solution  a  determinate  quantity  of  water  in  an 
lavinble  form ;  and  not  until  it  is  completely  satu- 
rated with  water  does  the  formation  of  visible  va- 


pors lake  plaoe,  which  then  ^ether  together  by  a 
law  of  electric  attraction,  and  descend  again  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  oF  rain  or  snow.    By  this  law  of 

constitution,  therefore,  the  atmosphere,  though 
full  of  water,  if  not  overcharged,  is  always  clear  and 
transparent. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  one  of  the  oonte^E^  but  not 

le  ofthe  essential  ingiredlenti  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  gai  is  combined  with  it  in  very  amsll  propor- 
tions, and  is  icjurioui  to  all  aoimali  j  but  lerves  the 
necessary  purpose  of  sustaining  vegetation,  by  fur- 
nishing the  substance  which  is  absorbed  by  the  leave* 
of  plants.  This  gas  is  breathed  out  or  rejected 
from  the  lung*  of  animals,  and  it  is  breathed  in  or 
ibsorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plaota,  which  are  their 
lungs.  Hence  plants  are  necessary  for  the  purifi- 
cation ofthe  atmosphere  from  this  deleterious  gas. 
thereby  rendering  it  fit  for  the  use  of  animals 

But  this  is  not  all  the  purpose  they  serve,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  constantly  pving  out 

produobg  oxygen,  a*  animals  are  constantly 
producing  carbonic  acid  gas.  "The  leaves  absorb  • 
carbon  from  the  carbonic  wid  present  in  the  atm^ 
sphere,  and  evolve  oxygen.  This  evolution  of  oxy- 
gen takes  plaoe  while  the  plaota  are  exposed  to  the 
solar  raya,  and  appears  one  of  the  most  efficient 
hitherto  suggested,  of  the  ptuification  and 
renovation  of  the  air."  It  it  probable,  therefore, 
that  without  vegetation  there  would  be  no  atmo> 
iphere ;  for  when  oxygen  ii  taken  up  or  absorbed 
by  animals,  or  by  the  chemical   affinity  of  certsiD 

ibataiices  for  this  gas,  it  a  not  in  either  case  giv> 

I  out  agaip,  but  it  beoomea  consolidated.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  by  the  combustion  or  chemical  de- 
compoution  of  animal  and  mineral  subatances  that 
their  oxygen  can  be  restored  to  the  atmoiphere. 

This  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  soil  to  a 
certain  extent ;  the  elements  arising  troat  this  do- 
compoaitian  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plant*, 
and  the  oxygen  is  finally  exhaled  into  the  atmo- 
iphere and  thus  restored  to  it  by  the  leaves  of 
plant*.    The  leave*  of  planta  likewise  absorb  the 
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deleterious  gases  which  are  constantly  escaping 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  plants  may 
be  regarded  as  an  indispeijsable  link  or  chain  in  that 
drcle  of  connected  mediums,  through  which  the 
oxygen  that  has  become  fixed  and  consolidated  in 
the  bones  of  animals,  and  in  the  mineral  substances 
of  the  earth,  is  absorbed  and  again  distributed  into 
the  atmosphere. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  not  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  plant  that  does  not  ab- 
sorb from  the  atmosphere  something  which  is  inju- 
rious to  animal  life,  or  that  does  not  give  out  some- 
thing that  is  needful  to  it.  Plants  live  on  substances 
which  animals  reject,  either  by  breathing  or  by  ex- 
cretion. As  the  constant  exhalations  which  ascend 
into  the  atmosphere  from  the  smoke  of  millions  of 
fires,  and  from  the  decomposition  of  millions  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  would  soon  repder  it 
imfit  fbr  the  respiration  of  animals,  were  these  ex- 
halations not  absorbed  by  something  provided  in 
the  economy  of  nature  for  this  purpose.  Plants  are 
tmdoubtedly  the  chief  agents  in  this  work  of  puri- 
fication and  renovation. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  leaves  of  the  higher  or- 
ders of  vegetation  absorb  any  of  these  deleterious 
gases  except  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  But  with 
every  quantity  of  smoke  that  issues  from  a  chim- 
ney, comes  hydrogen  as  well  as  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Putrifying  substances  give  out  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen. A  great  variety  of  gases,  injurious  to  animal 
life  firom  thousands  of  different  substances,  are  con- 
stantly emanating  into  the  atmosphere.  What 
provision  has  Nature  made  for  the  absorption  of  all 
these  deleterious  gases  P  We  can  give  only  a  con- 
jectural answer,  because  we  know  nothing  by  exper- 
iment. 'But  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  as  the  higher  tribes  of  vegeta- 
'tion  absorb  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  the  inferior 
tribes  of  plants  are  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
Nature  for  the  absorption  of  other  gases,  which  are 
exhaled  into  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  these  millions  of  agents,  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  purity. 

To  assist  in  this  great  work.  Nature  has  caused 
the  atmosphere  to  be  constantly  circulating  over 
the  globe,  following  one  current  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator,  and  in  another  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  This  constant  circulation  causes  every  part 
of  it  to  be  exposed  successively  to  all  these  influ- 
ences. As  the  currents  pass  over  the  surfsMie  of 
the  earth,  every  plant,  from  the  tall  tree  to  the 
minutest  lichen  that  lives  upon  the  surface  of  a 
rock,  takes  up  its  inflnitessimal  share  of  the  spoil 
it  contains,  and  the  deleterious  gases  are  finally  re- 
turned again  to  the  earth,  in  a  state  in  which  they 
may  be  subservient  to  some  important  end  in  the 
g^and  economy  of  nature. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  the  exis- 
of  every  tribe  of  plants  is  indispensable  to 


the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  moesy 
clothing  and  lichenous  incrustations  of  the  rock« 
and  fences  are  each  subserving  an  important  pur- 
pose. The  most  effectual  means  which  we  can  use, 
therefore^  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of 
purity,  is  to  multiply  the  abundance  of  vegetation. 
The  majority  of  pestilences  and  epidemics  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  impuritief  arising  from  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

In  new  settlements,  the  quantity  of  deoomposing 
substances  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  growing 
vegetation  than  in  old  settlements  which  are  not  too 
dense.  The  new  land  which  has  been  cleansed  and 
plowed,  exhales  an  immense  quantity  of  pesdleii- 
tial  matter  which  has  long  been^ongned  by  the  in- 
bedding  of  the  forests.  In  winter,  when  these  ex- 
halations are  confined  by  firost  and  snow,  and  in 
spring  and  early  summer  when  vegetation  is  active^ 
the  climate  is  healthy.  But  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  until  frosts  arrive,  the  absorbent  powen 
of  vegetation  are  much  less  active,  and  do  not  take 
up  the  noxious  exhalations  as  fiuit  as  they  are  min- 
gled with  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  fevers  of 
tiie  latter  summer  and  early  autumn.  When  frosts 
arrive  the  equilibrium  of  the  climate  is  distributed  3 
brisk  currents  of  wind  ensue,  and  assist  in  carrying 
off  these  pestilential  gases,  and  the  health  of  the 
country  is  restored. 

Should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the  dispropoi^ 
tion  between  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  so  greatly 
increased  over  the  whole  earth,  that  the  amount  of 
vegetation  is  not  sufficient  to  perform  its  work,  ex« 
tensive  epidemics  must  ensue,  which  will  caiTy  off 
the  surplus  of  animals,  including  the  human  race : 
and  this  depopulation  of  the  earth  must  continuey 
until  the  balance  is  restored.  Hence  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  coming  of  that  crisis  which  people 
have  sometimes  imagined  might  occur  at  some  in- 
definite period  of  the  future,  when  the  earth  would 
be  so  greatly  overstocked  with  human  beings  that 
its  whole  surface  would  resemble  a  tract  which  is 
now  covered  by  a  city  and  its  suburbs.  Such  a  cri- 
sis can  never  occur,  since  epidemics  would  carry  off 
the  surplus  population  as  soon  as  it  exceeded 
the  bounds  wisely  assigned  it  by  Nature  and  Prov- 
idence. 

Let  us  thank  Heaven  who  has  ordained  all  thiiij 
with  so  much  wisdom,  that  every  excess  is  reduo 
by  some  agent  established  for  this  purpose.  And 
let  us  thank  Him  for  that  benevolence  which  has 
so  regulated  the  productions  of  the  earth,  that  the 
trees  and  herbs  and  flowers,  that  please  us  by  their 
beauty  and  nourish  us  by  their  produce,  are  also 
the  means  by  which  the  atmosphere  itself  is  pre- 
served in  a  constant  state  of  purity.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  work  in  accordance  with  this  wisdom,  and 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the 
groves,  which  are  the  most  important  agents  in  this 
work  of  renovation,  we  ought  to  use  means  for  imp 
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mediately  repaixing  the  mischief.  ETery  man  who 
cuts  down  a  tree  should  plant  one  at  the  same 
time ;  and  wheneter  a  tract  of  forest  is  removed, 
except  where  there  is  already  a  superfluity  of  tim- 
ber,  he  who  caused  it  to  be  removed  should  cause 
a  plantation  to  be  made  that  will  restore  the  bal- 
ance he  has  disturbed.  Then  shall  we  be  surround* 


ed  with  eVer  pleasing  landscapes,  our  country  will     -,,  .     .  u        j*         •  *  j 

V  uu    .   *.   L         m     .        L         Ml      The  results,  however,  have  disappomted  every^ 

be  more  wealthy  m  timber,  and  the  atmosphere  will  ^ody.  and  even  Mr.  J.  himaelt  .  H&Vom,  poUto4 


be  preserved  in  a  slate  of  wholsomeness  and  purity. 


For  tht  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

GOOD  FOB  VOTHIHO  BOILS. 

We  are  sopetimes  told  that  the  soil  of  New 
England  is  too  worthless  to  be  cultivated  much ; 
and  that  we  must  look  to  the  great  West  for  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  content  ourselves  with  be- 
mff,  ibr  the  most  part,  a  manufscturing*  people. 

I^ow  I  grant  that  much  of  the  West  has  a  better 
soil  than  the  most  of  Massachusetts^-far  better.  I 
grant,  also,  that  as  a  whole,  Massachusetts  has 
more  and  better  facilities  than  the  West  for  manu- 
fiusturing.  Yet  the  West  has  her  coal,  as  well  as 
the  East  her  water  privileges.  I  grant,  too,  that 
the  manufacturing  power  of  Massadiusetts  and  of 
New  England  in  general,  will  be  less  likely  to  fail 
than  that  of  the  Western  States. 

From  one  part,  however,  of  the  usual  confession 
about  the  inferiority  of  Massachusetts  and  the  rest 
of  the  East,  I  am  obliged  to  dissent  Our  soil, 
though  not  the  best,  is  far  from  bein^  worthless.  It 
ia,  indeed,  thin,  and  in  some  places  is  made  much 
thinner  by  bad  cultivation ;  but  then  it  might  be 
raised,  and  in  my  opinion,  mil  be.  I  believe  it  may 
be  rendered  so  productive  that  sn  average  acre  will 
•opport  an  avera^  individual  Let  it  be  made  thus 
productive,  and  it  would  sustain  a  population  of 
about  forty  millions.  Would  not  this 'entitle  New 
England  to  the  name  of  a  productive  country  P 

If  any  one  thinks  this  an  exaggerated  statement, 
let  him  examine  the  matter  for  himself.  Let  him 
look  at  certain  acres  among  us,  though  as  yet  1)ut 
imperfectly  cultivated.  The  products  of  some  few 
f  these  acres  would  be  twice  as  great  as  the  avec- 
age  implied  above.  Only  half  of  New  England,  if 
I  were  to  select  the  best  parts  of  it,  might  be  made 
to  support  the  whole  forty  millions,  borne  of  the 
remaining  half,  I  grant,  as  part  of  Gape  Cod  and  a 
few  other  towns,  would  produce  very  uttle  though 
of  absolutely  useless  or  waste  lands,  in  these  States, 
there  are  very  few.  Most  of  our  country,  at  the 
East — probably  tiine-tenths — might  be  made  like  a 
fertile  sarden. 

Much  might  be  done  for  the  poorer,  if  not  for 
the  better  parts  of  New  England  by  what  is  called 
subsoiling.  Some  of  our  farmers,  I  know,  turn  up 
their  noses  at  this  suggestion ;  but  they  need  not. 
Too  many  experiments  have  been  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years  to  leave  us  in  doubt  on  the  subject 
I  have  made  a  few — some  of  them  highly  satisfiic- 
tory.  Others,  however,  have  done  more.  I  wish 
I  had  room  for  a  list  of  these  experiments  in  de- 
tail One,  that  is  recent,  and  very  instraetive,  I 
vrill  not  withhold. 

My  neighbor,  Mr.  Johnson,  s  meohanio»  early 
last  spring,  tcok  it  into  his  his  head  to  subsoil  a 
•mall  piece  of  landi  which  though  it  had  a  tol- 


erable natural  basis,  had  been  long  neglected  and 
would  hardly  produce  anything.  He  spaded  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  inches,  wholly  inverting  the  whole 
of  it ;  in  this  subsoil,  well  pulverized — and  tolera- 
bly— but  only  tolerably  —  manured,  he  planted 
com,  potatoes,  and  the  usual  garden  vegetables.-— 
He  expected  rather  light  crops  the  first  year.  Some 
of  his  neighbors,  supposing  he  had  not  counted 
well  the  cost,  reckonra  on  an  absolute  failure. 


beans  and  peas,  are  about  equal  to  those  of  hia 
neighbors ;  the  peas  more  than  equal.  His  cab- 
bages, tomatoes,  beets,  turnips,  rhubarb  and  rines 
exceed,  as  a  whole,  anything  I  have  seen.  One  of 
his  neighbors  says  he  has  nused  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  or  so,  vegetables  enough  for  his  large  &mily 
a  whole  year. 

Now  three-fourths  of  New  England  are  capable 
of  being  rendered,  by  careful  sub«)ilinff,  as  produc- 
tive as  this  little  spot  of  Mr.  Johnson^  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  somewhat  expensive  job,  but  it  pays  quitB 
as  well,  even  the  first  year,  as  the  old  method  of 
skinninjg;  the  soil ;  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  pay  far 
better,  m  the  end.  I  repeat,  1  am  fully  persuaded 
that  by  this  process  alone.  New  England  might  be 
redeemed  in  the  end ;  and  then  ifnen  we  add  to 
this,  our  other  contemporaneous  improvements, 
what  is  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  what,  in  its  best 
days,  Palestine  was — a  garden  —  and  almost  an 
Eden.  W.  A.  Aloott. 

AvbwmdaUf  Aug.  12,  1857. 


DBAIV  TILE. 

To  answer  the  numerous  inquiries  as  to  where 
drain  tile  can  be  purchased,  and  at  what  prices,  we 
copy  into  our  editorial  columns  the  following  ad- 
vertisement. Mr.  Crafts  is  entitled  to  this  place, 
having  long  been  advertising  his  tile.  We  improve 
the  opportunity  to  auk  our  friends  to  look  careful- 
ly at  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Farmer;  by 
so  doing  they  may  find  some  advantages  to  them- 
selves and  save  us  some  labor. 

Drain  Tile,  manufactured  by  James  M.  Craftsi 
and  for  sale  at  the  following  prices : 

Soli  Tiu  14  IvcBis  Lone. 

4lBohoalIbTttat 940,00  per  1000. 

8  iDob  Mlibre  »t 18,00  per  1000. 

5  inch  oalibie  at 12,00  per  1000. 

6  Ineb  calibre  Octagon  Pipe  Tile, 75,00  per  1000. 

Agents  in  Boston,  Noubsb,  Mason  &  Co.,  and 
D.  D.  Wells,  21  Charlestown  Street 
ffhaiely,  Mas$.,  AvguH  8,  1867. 


How  TO  Examine  Wells.— The  following  sim* 
pie  mode  of  examining  a  well  to  ascertain  whether 
it  contains  any  ofiensive  substances,  has  been  rec- 
ommended as  efficient :  '*Place  a  common  mirror 
over  the  well  in  such  a  position  as  to  catch  and 
throw  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
which  will  be  immediately  illuminated  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  smallest  pebbles,  &c,  at  the  bot- 
tom, can  be  distinctly  discerned  as  if  in  the  hand. 
The  aun  is  in  the  best  situation  to  be  reflected 
in  the  momiBg  or  afternoon  of  the  day." 
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For  the  Nnc  Bngland  Farmer, 

LBTTEB  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

EOYAL  AGRICULTUBAL  BOCIETT'S  EXHIBITION. 

Salishuryt  England^  July  24,  1857. 

My  Dear  Brown: — The  EDglieh  papers  are 
filled  with  aocountfl  of  the  wonderful  doings  here  in 
old  Salisbary,  conspicuous  among  which  you  will 
obserre  always  the.  goings  and  comings  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  the  sayings  of  the  Lords  and 
gentlemen  who  attend  the  dinners.  Prince  Albert, 
no,  I  mean  the  Prince  Consort,  attended  the  show 
yesterday,  and,  of  course,  although  the  public  Jiad 
been  notified  for  weeks  that  the  exhibition  would  be 
open  to  all,  it  was  kept  closed  nearly  all  day,  that 
his  Highness  might  see  the  animals  without  molesta- 
tion from  the  crowd.  At  a  select  dinner,  yesterday, 
at  which  Lord  Portman  presided,  and  at  which  I  was 
present  and  made  a  speech,  being  specially  honored 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, a  great  ado  was  made  about  the  visit  of  his 
Highness,  and  it  was  stated  publicly  that  his  Royal 
Highness  had  exhibited  great  knowledge  of  animals, 
and  had  actually  expressed  opinions  almost  as  cor- 
rect as  people  who  are  only  consorts  of  other  ladies! 
However,  let  them  enjoy  their  peculiar  institutions. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  enjoy  ours  the  less,  from  hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  those  of  the  mother 
country ;  if  people  derive  any  enjoyment  firom  wor- 
shipping lords  and  princes,  why  should  you  and  I 
be  disturbed  thereby  ? 

Having  procured  a  line  ten  feet  long,  and  care- 
fully measured  it  with  a  good  tape  which  travels 
with  me  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  I  made  a  system- 
atic and  thorough  examination  of  the  animals  on 
exhibition.  I  suppose  no  better  show  of  cattle  has 
ever  been  made  in  England,  and  the  prize  animals 
here  may  probably  be  deemed  as  near  perfection  as 
can  be  anywhere  found.  This  remark  applies  to 
the  Short-horns,  the  North  Devons,  the  Herefords 
and  Jerseys.  The  Ayrshires  are  not  shown  here, 
and  I  saw  but  a  single  specimen  of  the  Galloway, 
and  the  West  Highlands.  I  hope  to  attend  the 
show  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  at  Glas- 
gow, before  I  return  home,  and  there  shall  see 
these  three  breeds  fairly  represented.  The  num- 
ber of  Short-horns  exhilnted  is  109,  of  Herefords 
57,  of  Devons  68 ;  not  a  very  large  number,  it  may 
seem,  but  the  very  best  in  the  kingdop.  Here, 
this  matter  is  reduced  to  a  system,  and  none  but  a 
fine  animal,  aooording  to  their  ideas  of  what  the  an- 
vol  should  be,  is  offered.  The  prizes  are  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  dollars ;  but  the  prize  is  of  small 
consequence.  Most  of  the  animals  are  shown  by 
regular  breeders,  and  a  prize  awarded,  or  even  the 
word  "commended,"  is  sufficient  to  place  the  ani- 
mal at  a  high  price;  and  what  is  more,  aids  the 
character  of  the  fortunate  owner,  so  that  by-and- 
bye,  if  he  ohooees  to  offer  his  herd  for  sale,  our 


American  breeders  come  over  to  him,  and  pay  him 
at  the  rate  of  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  head 
for  them,  to  go  to  New  York  or  Kentucky,  or  per- 
haps to  Massachusetts.  They  who  coolly  talk 
about  importing  animals  from  England,  should  m>- 
derstand  a  little  about  this  matter.  The  cattle, 
throughout  all  England,  are  as  much  mixed  as  they 
are  in  our  country.  There  is  generally  a  strong 
«aark  of  the  Short-horn  in  herds  of  covqi  that  one 
passes  in  travelling,  but  they  tfre  as  indeflrite  as 
that  remarkable  race  of  animak,  that  some  people 
are  so  much  in  favor  of  in  New  England,  called 
Natives ;  though  of  what  country  they  are  Natives^ 
never  has  been  fully  ascertained.  Here  and  there 
in  England  is  a  breeder  of  pure  stock,  and  his  ani- 
mals are  sold  at  enormous  prices,  to  improve  the 
common  breeds.  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
prices  of  those  which  are  considered  valuable 
here,  and  as  an  American  is  looked  upon  as 
the  best  purchaser  in  the  world,  and  my  measur- 
ing line  was  rather  a  curiodty  in  this  land,  where 
they  never  talk  about  the  girth  of  animals,  I  was 
constantly  beset  by  sellers,  and  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  prices.  I  found  that  a  good 
Short-horn  bull  is  valued  at  from  five  to  seven  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  a  Devon  at  about  the 
same.  One  Devon  heifer,  two  years,  old  was  sold  at 
one  hundred  guineas, — about  five  hundred  ten  dol« 
lars.  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  whom  I  men- 
tioned in  a  former  letter,  bought  a  pig  here  to-day 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  though  he  had  a  large 
number  on  exhibition.  He  says,  he  wants  to  im- 
prove his  breed  still  further  in  some  particular 
points,  and  this  animal  is  the  one  to  do  it.  The 
size  of  the  Short-horn  cattle,  espedally  of  the  young 
animals,  is  astonishing. 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  Short-horns  is,  that 
they  grow  rapidly,  fatten  readily,  and  atUun  to  great 
weight  Their  adaptation  to  the  yoke  seems  not 
to  be  at  all  considered,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
they  are  nowhere  bred  for  that  purpose.  Indeed, 
oxen  are  but  very  little  used  anywhere  in  England, 
where  I  have  yet  travelled,  ^or  do  the  Short- 
hom  breeders  talk  much  of  the  milkmg  quali- 
ties of  their  cows,  the  real  value  of  the  breed  being 
for  the  butcher.  The  Devons  seem  to  be  of  two 
classes,  though  not  distinguished  in  the  catalogues 
or  awards  of  premiums.  The  North  Devon,  which 
we  have  in  New  England,  is  the  more  oommon 
here,  and  I  think  our  exhibition  pens  at  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Fair  have  contained  many  ani- 
mals that  would  have  been  very  ret»pectable  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  grounds.  The  Som- 
erset Devon  is  a  large  anhnal  of  a  coarser  make^ 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  cross  of  the  North  De- 
von with  some  kind  of  a  JVo/we.  I  do  not  know 
as  such  a  name  as  Somerset  Devon  is  known  to 
breeders,  but  such  was  the  explanation  given  me 
by  a  well-inlbrmed  br.eeder,  of  the  marked  differ* 
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ence  in  the  anhnals  classed  as  DeTonR.  The  De* 
Tons  are  claimed  to  be  good  workers  in  the  yoke, 
&ir  milkers,  and  to  afford  a  Tery  good  quality  of 
meat,  and  to  be  very  hardy.  The  Herefords  are 
claimed  by  their  breeders  to  afford  the  most  meat 
for  their  food,  to  be  good  workers,  and  usually, 
good  milkers.  The  Jerseys  are  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  first-rate  milkers,  to  be  good  for  noth- 
ing for  the  yoke,  and  to  have  no  meat  on  the  bones., 
I  intend  to  deal  Tery  carefully  in  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  to  revise  any  opinions  I  may  intimate, 
•8  often  as  I  see  occasion. 

For  the  gratification  of  a  rational  curiosity  at 
home,  I  will  give  you  the  girth,  as  measured  by  my 
dwn  hand,  of  some  of  the  hest  animals : 


lit  prtse,  Short-bom  ball,  8  jn.  6  mos.  8  veekt....8  ft. 

Ball,  ShorUbom,  1  yr.  8  mot.  1  week • ..7  ft. 

Ball,  8hort«born,  (prixe)  8  mos.  4  weeki 6  fU 

▲  Short-hora  oow • ••...7  ft. 

A  Short-born  cow,  2nd  prise 8  ft. 

Hereford  ball,  Istprlie,  2  jrs.  8  moi.  1  week 7  ft. 

Berefo  rd  ball,  prise,  1  yr.  0  moa.  6  weeks. 8  ft. 

Hereford  heifer,  prise,  2  yrs.  8  mos.  2  weeks 7  ft. 

Hereford  beifer,  prise,  1  yr.  11  mos 8  ft. 

Devon  ball  not  prise,  8  yrs.  8  mos «««..8ft. 

Devon  ball,  Ist  prise,  8  yrs.  8  mos.  2  weeks 7  ft. 

Devon  ball,  2nd  prise,  8  yrs.  4  mos 7  ft. 

Devon  ball,  1st  prise,  lyr.  8  weeks..... ...8  ft. 

Devon  ball,  2nd  prise,  1  yr.  8  mos 8  ft. 

Devon  oow,  commended,  7  yrs.  7  mos .7  ft 

Devon «ow,  1st  prise,  6  ycy.  6  mot.. 8  ft, 


11  tn. 
7iln. 

81  In. 
2{in. 
8   in. 

8  In. 
7   in. 

9  in. 

2  in. 


in. 
in. 


8  in. 
0  In. 
7  in. 


Every  animal  to  which  any  prize  was  awarded,  is 
covered  with  fat  about  six  inches  thick.  The  breed- 
ers say,  when  inquired  of,  that  you  cannot  know 
the  qualities  of  an  animal  unless  it  iM  fat,  because 
you  want  to  know  on  what  parts  it  will  lay  on  fat, 
and  besides,  they  say  that  some  animals  cannot  be 
&ttened,  and  are  good  for  nothing  for  that  reason. 

The  Jerseys  or  '^Channel  Island"  cattle,  as  they 
are  called  here,  ar6  an  exception  to  my  remarks, 
for  the  few  that  are  exhibited  are  all  thin  in  flesh, 
and  by  the  way,  they  are  the  only  cows,  except  two 
or  three  Suffolks,  that  look  as  if  nature  ever  intend- 
ed them  to  give  milk.  The  Short-horns  and  De- 
mons looked  to  me  as  if  they  would  have  to  put 
their  children  out  to  nurse,  if  they  should  under- 
take to  rear  families.  I  believe  I  spoke  of  the 
Suffolk  cows  in  a  former  letter.  They  are  red, 
without  horns,  and  have  the  appearance  of  good 
milkers.  On  the  whole,  I  think  they  might  be  a 
good  breed  for  New  England,  though  they  seem  to 
be  limited  to  a  very  small  district  in  this  country. 

One  hundred  horses  were  entered  for  premiums. 
They  have  no  race  course  on  the  grounds,  and  the 
horses  are  only  seen  by  spectators  in  stalls,  or  rath- 
er pens.  The  agricultural  horses  are  very  good, 
but  the  only  distinct  breed  that  I  recognized  is  the 
Suffolk  cart  horse,  or  '^Suffolk  Punch,"  as  he  is  some- 
times called.  I  have  a  drawing  of  one,  which  I  will 
send,  and  if  it  is  thought  worth  while,  you  can  have 
it  engraved  for  the  Farmer,  Their  wc  >f:ht  is  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds. 

The  Thorough-bred  horses,  or  racers,  are  of  no 
Talue  to  us,  though  of  great  consequence  here.  The 


Hunters,  which  are  the  riding  horses  of  the  gentle- 
men, are  a  long-legged,  active,  high-steppmg  breed, 
a  cross  of  the  Thorough  bred  or  raice  horse  with  va- 
rious other  breeds.  I  think  there  is  no  breed  of 
horses  in  England  so  good  for  driving'  in  single 
carriage,  as  our  Vermont  Morgans.  }  have  driven 
a  great  deal  here,  and  they  hardly  know  what  a 
good  driving  horse  is.  Those  that  could  trot  are 
used  as  hunters,  and  spoilt  by  galloping. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep  is  very  extensive.  They 
are  classed  as  Leicesters,  South-downs  and  Loog- 
wooled  sheep  not  Leicesters,  and  Shor^wooled 
Bheep  not  South-downs.  No  French  or  Spanish 
merinos  are  named  or  shown.  It  requires  a  better 
judge  of  sheep  than  I  am,  to  analyze  the  various 
varieties  of  Downs  and  the  like,  with  which  the 
pens  are  filled.  One  needs  to  understand  all  the 
languages  spoken  at  Babel,  besides  modern  tongues 
to  converse  with  a  farmer  about  sheep.  The  Lin- 
colnshire farmer,  speaking  of  his  sheep,  tells  you  he 
has  a  fine  lot  of  theavest  and  ht^geU,  and  8hear$f 
and  tufO'8kear8t  and  presently  he  begins  to  talk 
about  ^Ao^f  and  ahe-hogStaW  exceedingly  edifying 
at  first  .  I  will  give  the  definitions  in  their  order. 
A  theave  is  a  young  ewe,  a  hog  or  hogget  is  an  un- 
shorn sheep,  a  shearlmg  is  a  sheep  tliat  has  been 
once  shorn,  and  a  two-shear  one  that  harbeen  twice 
shorn,  and  the  he  and  she-hogs  are  the  male  and 
female  unshorn  sheep.  He  speaks  of  turning  all 
these  strangely  called  animals,  whose  names  would 
lead  one  to  expect  to  see  a  menagerie,  into  the 
eddish  at  'the  back  end  of  the  year,"  meaning  into 
the  second  crop  grass,  in  the  autumn.  So  that  it 
may  be  readily  understood,  that  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  under  difficulties,  in  all  its  depart^ 
ments. 

Of  swine,  I  find  a  very  excellent  exhibitioa,  but 
I  see  nothing  that  excels  Mr.  Crisp's  black  Suffolks, 
for  one  of  which  he  takes  a  prize  here.  I  saw  both 
the  black  and  the  white  Suffolks,  at  the  Suffolk  Co. 
Show,  of  which  I  gave  an  account  in  a  former  let- 
ter. Among  those  exhibited  as  of  a  large  breed,  I 
noticed  a  pen  of  improved  Chiltons,  white  with  blue 
spots  very  large  and  good.  The  Berkshires  and 
Chinese  seem  to  be  crossed  with  almost  everything. 
The  imprpved  Essex,  a  breed  of  black  pigs,  attract- 
ed a  good  deal  of  attention.  Each  exhibitor  seems 
to  have  a  breed  of  his  own,  and  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  for  New  England,  we  are  doing  very  well  in 
breeding  the  Suffolks,  though  I  should  like  to  see 
the  blacks  introduced,  as  well  as  the  whites. 

The  Snffolks  are  acco^mted  a  small  breed,  but 
they  maiure  young,  and  form  a  valuable  cross  w\th 
our  larger  varieties. 

Of  the  poultry,  of  which  there  is  a  large  show,  I 
have  not  space  to  speak  at  length.  They  crow,  and 
quack,  and  cackle  much  as*  in  our  country,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  the  show  is  superior  to  any  poultry 
show  at  home. 
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Everything  IB  oonducted  quietly  here,  though  the 
people  of  the  town  have  had  illuminations  and 
adorningfl  of  all  kinds,  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
and  it  is  evidently  a  great  day  for  old  Salisbury. 
Having  written  this  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
asleep,  I  do  not  feel  sure  th,at  it  is  very  thorough 
or  accurate,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do.  I  hear  that 
a  Soutli-down  ram  has  been  bought  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica, for  one  thousand  and  thirty  dollars  I 

Truly  yours,  H.  F.  Fbench. 


Fw  tkt  New  Bngland  Farwutr, 

CAH  THE  PLTIM  BE  SAVED  FROM 

THE  CVRCULIOI 

Messes.  Editoks  : — In  the  Farmir  of  June  27th, 
I  noticed  an  editorial  article  upon  salting  plum  trees, 

giving  some  very  excellent  advice  in  reference  to  the 
ee  use  of  salt  around  them,  in  order  to  develop  vig- 
orous, healthy  trees,  and  perfect  fhiit,  which  advice 
■hould  be  generally  followed  by  firuit-growers.  To 
every  sentence  in  that  article  I  can  most  heartily' 
subscribe,  and  only  wish  that  all  who  ti^  to  culti- 
vate the  plum,  would  follow  the  sugsestions  there 
offered*  In  this  section  of  country,  no  wever,  bor- 
dering, as  it  does,  upon  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  fruit  trees  grow  luxuriantly  almost  %inihr 
oti<  cultivation,  the*  great  difficulty  is  to  mivt  the 
fruit  from  the  ravages  of  the  curcuUo.  But  very 
.  few  of  the  thousands  of  plum  trees  in  this  section, 
which  give  promise  of  an  abundance,  by  a  full  blow, 
ever  mature  their  fruit ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
trees  are  rendered  nearly  worthless,  and  do  not 
pay  for  the  ground  they  occupy.  Some  do  not  try 
to  save  the  fruit,  thmking  it  useless ;  while  others 
are  discouraged,  and  do  not  attempt  tp  cultivate  the 
plum  at  all. 

I  am  somewhat  interested  in  fruit-growbg,  hav- 
ing a  fine  apple  orchard  of  about  eighty  trees,  graft- 
ed with  the  choicest  varieties,  ana  nearly  all  the 
good  varieties  of  the  plum,  peach,  cherry,  pear,  &c, 
and  have  no  trouble  m  saving  enough  from  the  de- 
predations of  night-prowlers  and  birds,  for  my  fam- 
ilv's  use,  in  abundance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plum.  Despite  all  my  efforts  to  save  ikon  from 
these  miniature  opossums,  the  ourculio,  they  con- 
trive to  sting  the  rruit,  and  of  course  destroy  it.  I 
have  four  good-sized  trees  of  the  Blue  Gaee  varietv, 
and  two  of  the  White  £g^.  They  are  located  m 
my  garden,  where  the  ground  is  moderately  rich, 
and  ihoroughly  cultivated  all  around  them.  The 
trees  are  Very  thrifty,  and  grow  rapidly  every  year. 
These  blossom  very  full  everv  spring,  but  as  the 
fhiit  begins  to  develop  itself,  the  curculio  is  on 
hand  to  commence  its  aepredations,  which  are  con- 
tinued, if  they  are  unmolested,  until  about  the  first 
of  July.  From  these  half-dozen  trees,  which  are 
large  enough  to  produce  annually  one-half  bushej 
of  plums  each,  only  one  season  during  the  last  six 
years  have  I  had  one-half  bushel  of  them  that  were 
fully  matured,  and  free  from  the  insect  or  worm 
denosited  by  the  curculio. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  like  to  have  you,  or 
some  of  your  correspondents,  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  this  matter,  ^ve  through  your  valua- 
ble journal  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  preventing 
the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  I  am  frequently  adied 
by  fruit-growers,  ''How  can  the  plum  be  saved 


from  these  destructive  insects  ?"  without  being  able 
to  satisfy  the  inquirers,  odierwise  than  to  give  my 
own  experience.  I  may  as  well  state  here,  that  I 
have  tried  nearly  all  the  remedies  proposed,^  such 
as  spreading  sheets  under  the  trees,  and  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  jarring  the  curculio  off  upon  them; 
tying  cotton  battins  around  the  body  of  the  tree 
and  sifting  unslackea  lime  into  it  $  shaking  or  jai^ 
ring  suddenly,  the  trees  three  times  a  day ;  throw- 
ing unleached  ashes  and  air-slacked  lime  amonc 
the  branches  every  morning,  and  in  fact,  have  tried 
ott  Uie  preventives  proposed  of  which  I  have  read, 
(excepting  making  a  hog-pasture  of  my  garden)  aU 
to  no  purpose.  And  now,  at  the  present  writings 
and  from  my  window  can  be  seen  the  effecta  of  the 
ravages  of  these  insects,  by  the  ground  under  the 
plum  trees  being  covered  with  worthless  fruit  two- 
thirds  grown,  and  within  them  the  worm  which  is 
to  be  warmed  into  life  another  spring,  ready  to 
commence  again  its  work  of  destruction. 

The  entire  loss  of  this  delidous  fruit,  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  moment,  and  for  one,  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  incur  any  reasonable  amount  of  expense  to 
rid  my  plum  trees  of  this  pest,  if  it  is  among  the 
possibilities.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  ask,  from 
what  experience  or  information  you  may  have  ^in 
reference  to  this  matter,  upon  v^iai  plan  can  the 
plum  be  the  most  easily  saved  from  the  aUadi  of  the 
curcuUo  $  As  before  intimated,  the  plum  tree  here 
grows  vigorously,  and  is  healthy ;  aoa  there  is  notin 
u)g  in  the  way  (late  spring  frosts  excepted)  of  raia- 
iog  an  abundance  of  the  fruit,  were  it  not  for  this 
insidious  insect.  Inquibs3U 

Chardon,  O.,  July  27, 1857. 


For  the  If  9m  Sngkmd 

HORSE-RACIHG,  fto. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib:— Having  subscribed  to  your 
journal,  through  your  agent.  Dr.  Bigelow,  request- 
mghim  to  send  me  the  oack  numbm  for  this  year, 
I  made  it  a  rule  to  read  them  in  their  rotation,  and 
have  derived  much  pleasure  and  information  from 
the  same.  In  these  numbers,  I  find  much  about 
fast  horses.  In  the  one  now  taken  up  (May,) 
the  first  communication  is  on  this  subject  Tour 
correspondent  says  he  can  find  no  one  that  boldly 
encourages  their  introduction.  Why  not  P  Is  it 
because  gamblers  and  fast  young  men  are  attract- 
ed thither  ^  If  so,  could  he  name  any  public  amuse- 
ment, or  probably  private  entertainment,  where 
some  of  the  parties  could  not  be  pointed  out  as  ei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other  P  Look  at  your  waterii^ 
ering-places.    Look  at  your  exchanges,  &c. 

Would  your  correspondents  on  this  auljeet 
*<open  their  eves  wide"  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
vast  number  of  people,  who  having  a  day  or  two  of 
holiday,  during  a  long  and  tedious  year's  toil,  are 
attracted  to  an  agricultural  fair,  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  a  horse  race, — A  horse  race ! — let  them  see 
and  feel  their  heartfelt  enjoyment  of  the  same,  and 
my  word  for  it,  they,  like  the  mass,  will  neither  aee 
or  know,  that  there  is  a  blackleg  there;  but  if  their 
nature  or  education  forces  them  still  to  see  the  evil 
side  of  things,  let  them  make  out  a  fair  average  of 
the  number  of  blacklegs,  &0.  &c.,  at  one  of  these 
fairs,  and  at  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  places  of  busi- 
ness or  amusement,  and  they  will  probably  think 
with  me,  that  a  Horse  race  at  an  agricultund  fiur* 
is  not  so  very  bad  after  all,  and  that  we  oertunly 
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•re  indebted  to  such  plaoee  for  a  ipreatly  improved 
breed  of  horaes ;  and  turtber,  were  these  races  done 
away  with,  how  few  of  our  ingenious  mechanics, 
and  others,  would  be  attracted  to  these  fairs,  where 
their  ffonious  and  emulation  are  stimulated  by  see- 
ing what  others  have  produced  P  I  endorse  all  your 
eorrespondents  say  against  the  public  exhibition  of 
women  as  amateur  horse  jockeys. 

So  much  for  a  rainy  day.  And  now  for  a  few 
questions,  which  if  you  can  answer,  you  will  much 
oblige  me. 

Where  can  I  procure  the  Brighton  Pine  Straw- 
berry? 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  machine  for  gath- 
ering potatoes?  Would  you  recommend  my  buy- 
ing one  P  If  so,  where  is  it  to  be  bought  P  ]  pro- 
pose planting  a  field  everv  year. 

After  an  experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  various  branches  of  business,  I  would  rec- 
ommend your  agricultural  friends,  old  and  young, 
to  stick  to  the  farm. 

Our  crops  in  this  State,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  and 
learn  from  our  neighbors,  are,  jrith  the  exception 
of  wheat,  very  abundant.  Wheat  is  a  failure  in  two 
out  of  three  fields,  and  probably  in  greater  propor- 
tion ;  what  there  is  of  it  is  good,  but  in  many  cases 
will  not  pay  for  the  seed. 

Night  before  last,  12 8th,  we  had  a  terrific  rain 
storm,  wind  sobthwest.  dOth,  exceedingly  heavy 
rain  for  the  hist  twelve  hours.  Oats  all  down,  and 
likely  to  be  imured.  David  Chillas. 

RosetnlU,  Mwark^  Del.,  July  30, 1857. 

Remarks. — ^The  Brighton  Fine  Strawberry  may 
be  procured  of  Mr.  /.  C.  Scott,  of  Brighton,  Mass., 
or  of  Hovey  &  (So*»  No.  7  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 

We  have  not  seen  the  Potato  Digger,  and  know 
nothmg  of  it 


For  Hk  New  England  Farmer* 

FOTATO-THE  OBIGIHAL  ROOT. 

Mb.   Editor; — I  have  perused  your  valuable 

Saper  for  a  number  of  months,  and  I  find  a  great 
eal  said  about  the  culture  of  the  potato.  One 
will  recommend  one  way  of  planting,  another  will 
have  a  different  way,  and  a  third  will  kick  every 
other  method  oyerlK>ard,and  insert  one  of  his  own, 
and  finally  the  rot  has  a  way  of  destroying  all 
their  plans  and  a  large  part  of  their  crops,  in  spite 
of  all  the  arts  of  man,  and- we  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  when  the  rot  first  made  ita  appearance. 

That  there  can  be  potatoes  raised  nree  from  rot, 
for  a  number  of  years  or  even  generations,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  B^  obtainins  the  original 
root,  as  our  forefkthera  did,  and  cultivating  tiiem 
till  they  become  potatoes,  and  keeping  them  sepa- 
rate from  all  others,  I  think  that  in  a  very  few 
jrears  our  countary  would  abound  in  a  new  and  flour- 
ishing generation  of  that  vegetable.  Why  is  it 
that  wis  method  hat  never  beoi  tried,  or  even  rec- 
ommended by  our  agriculturists  P  Is  it  because 
people  have  forgotten  where  the  root  grows*  or  be- 
cause they  never  knew  P 

Whilst  our  government  are  sending  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  select  plants  and  roots  of  every  va- 
riety that  belongs  to  the  v^etable  kingdom,  let 
them  call  at  Chili,  where  I  un&ratand  the  root  was 
first  found,  and  where  it  still  grows  wild*  or  at  least 


it  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  select  a  small,  bitter 
root,  as  I  understand  it  to  be  i  but  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  root  resembles  the  potato  in  the  least,  ex- 
cept the  long  roots  or  tubers,  running  from  the 
stalk  in  every  direction  for  the  new  crop.  And  per- 
haps the  leaf  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  potata 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of 
vour  correspondents  on  this  subject,  as  I  feel 
anxious  to  have  the  experiment  tried.  It  would  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  United  States  if  b 
proved  effectual.  li.  w. 

Fershire,  Ft,  June  16,  1857. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Fanner 

FEARS  AHD  GRAPES. 

Friend  Noubse  :--The  happiest  state  is  one  of 
usefulness.  I  am  cultivating  pear  trees  for  benefit 
ana  amusement  The  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Jargonelle, 
Napoleon,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  are  strong  and 
thrifty,  the  fourth  year  from  the  bud  on  the  Or- 
ange Quince  stocks,  and  are  now  bearing  nice  look- 
ing pears.  The  Bartlett,  Golden  Beurre,  Seckel, 
Glout  Morceau,  St  Michael,  Passe  Colmar,  Eiyiter 
Beurre,  and  some  others,  have  fisdled  after  one  and 
two  years'  growth.  I  have  one  kind  I  call  the 
Minister  pear,  now  the  fourth  year  from  the  scions  i 
strong  and  thrifty  on  the  thorn  stock,  and  in  fruit 
The  Bartlett,  Easter  Beurre  and  Passe  Colmar 
grow  finely  one  or  two  years  on  the  thorn,  and  then 
fail  One  Passe  Colmar  on  the  thorn  grew  Well 
two  or  three  years,  blossomed  and  had  some  small 
pears  on  it  last  ^ear ;  last  spring  it  got  broken  by 
the  wind ;  it  having  little  roots  from  the  scion,  I 
took  it  up,  removed  the  thorn  root  and  then  set 
the  scion  down,  and  it  is  now  growing  finely.  I 
have  the  Glout  Morceau  on  the  Sugar  Plum,  one 
and  four  years  growth  from  the  bud  and  sdoDy 
beautiful  and  thnfty,  which  do  not  crow  anywhere 
else  that  I  have  tried.  I  have  the  Flemish  Beaa- 
tv,  the  Dix  and  Seckel  double  worked  on  the  thorn, 
thrifty  and  beautiful.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Bonne 
de  Jersey  may  be  profitably  cultivated  on  the  Or- 
anee  Quince ;  I  obtained  100  Auger  Quinces  from 
J.  W*.  Manning,  of  Reading,  Bieias.,  and  they  are 
every  one  growing  welL 

I  obtained  two  Concord  grape-vines  from  E.  W. 
Bull,  Concord,  Mass.,  last  spring;  One  has  eleven 
and  the  other  five  or  six  laree  bunches  of  fine  look- 
ing fruit  on  them  now.  The  Diana,  from  J.  W. 
Manning,  and  the  Early  Northern  Muscadine,  from 
D.  J.  Hawkins, New  Lebanon, N.  Y., set  lest  spring, 
both  in  fruit  Oltveb  Bxtitebfield. 

DrancesimDn,  A*.  IL 


Salt  Babrels  fob  Pbesebyino  Apples. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Sctentific  American  says  "he 
purchased  five  barrels  of  choice  apples  taken  from 
one  pile,  last  autumn,  and  put  them  into  his  cellar. 
On  tne  Ist  of  April  last,  when  he  came  to  examine 
them,  those  in  four  of  the  barrels  were  mostly  all 
damaged,  while  those  placed  in  the  other  barrel 
were  sound — fresh  and  good.**  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  preservation  of  tf^e  apples  in  this  barrel  P 
Our  correspondent  savs  it  was  a  Syracuse  salt  bar- 
rel, and  he  believes  tnis  was  the  cause  of  their  im- 
munity from  rot  He,  at  least,  can  give  no  other 
reaaoD.    Neither  can  we. — Country  Gentleman. 
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BOSTON  FAH  MILL. 


The  grun  bsireit  of  New  England  will 
gathered,  and  among  the  macbinei  which  the  far- 
mer needs  to  prepare  hia  produce  for  the  market, 
the  one  represented  at  the  head  of  thia  article 
oupiea  an  important  place.    The  purpoaea  of  the 
milt  are  eaiitf  understood,  and  few  w<mjs  of 
ment  are  neceaaary  at  this  time.     The  mill  ia  light 
and  portable,  but  made  in  a  strong  and  dnrsble 
manner,  and  cleans  graio  and  amall  seeda  rapidly 
and  at  a  single  opera^n.     Four  stzei  of  the  mili 
are  manuftotured,  by  Nourae,  Mason  &  Co.,  vary- 
bginpriceriom$13  to$I8.  Tbey  can  be  obtain- 
ed at  any  of  the  agricultural  warerooms. 

Pbt  Iht  Nat  B%i^aiid  Farmtr, 

WHEAT  CROP. 

Farmers  of  N«w  England,  how  are  your  wheat 
crops  thia  seanon?  Has  experience  taught  you  the 
»afety  atid  niptricrily  of  uinttr  in  preference  to 
spring  wheat?  Safer,  on  account  of  its  early  ripen- 
ing, superior  in  quality  for  every  kind  of  cookery. 
Perhaps  your  couroge,  or  Jiiilh,  yet  remains  to  be 
deieloped,  and  you  are  wailing  the  slow  movement 
for  neighbor  Barker  to  begin  hrst  to  raise  wheat- 
He  is  always  in  luck  with  other  grains,  hut  "wheat," 
he  sfljs,  "I  am  shy  about."  You  ask  him  for  his 
reasons,  and  he  haa  none.  Did  you  PTer  try  the 
experiment  P  No.  Did  neighbor  Gage  erer  try? 
guess  not.  Does  he  raise  other  grains  f  O,  yea,  (jets 
Big  crops.  Ne^er  raised  any  winter  wheat  P  "No, 
wal,  they  say,  there  is  no  lime  in  the  soil,  and  bet 
is,  we  don't  like  to  take  the  riBk." 

Mow  this  is  about  the  ;iim  and  substance  of  the 


argument,  which  reminds  one  of  the  farmer  who 
made  all  his  cows  bob-lailid,  that  tbey  might  tntiTe 
better,  belie»ing  the  short  olubwas  turtr  to  km 
flies  tlian  a  "dangling  tail,"  which  be  coniideied  • 
useless  appendage. 

The  cereal  family,  or  small  grains,  are  classified 
thus:— Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats.  We  have  winter 
and  spring  wheat,  and  winter  and  sprioe  rye.  Bar^ 
ley  and  oats  are  spring  gruns  only.  Now,  are  we 
to  distrust  a  providential  hand,  and  cast  out  the 
most  valtuhle  of  these  grains,  being  failhleia  in  the 
nature  or  capacity  of  the  soil  to  produoe  wheat, 
while  our  conlidenoe  is  unbounded  in  regard  to  the 
other  grains  P  It  might  be  said  of  ibe  apple  orchard 
with  the  sams  propriety,  plums,  pears  iJtd  peacbea 
are  fruits,  but  tne  lack  of  lime  or  some  other  s«hI- 
element,  is  a  bar  to  their  thriving  in  the  apple  of- 
chard.  No  error  could  be  more  fatal,  and  no  non- 
sense  more  like  moonshine. 

In  my  recent  journeyings  through  some  of  the 
middle  and  western  oounties  of  Uassaehusetts  and 
Connecticut,  I  was  struck  with  the  miserable  apolo- 
gies of  rye  fields  (with  few  ezoeptioos)  m  reflecting 
~~  ore  discredit  than  honor  to  the  husbandman.  Not 

blade  of  wheat  to  be  seen.  Allen's  "combined 
machine"  would  have  found  little  to  do  on  th«K 
gravel  knolls  and  sand  flata.  It  is  only  aurprising, 
that  fkrmers  will  spend  so  mueh  time  and  labor 
tnerely  to  get  their  seed  back.  One  acre  of  winter 
wheat  on  good  sod  soil,  would  produce  more  than 
flve  or  sis  aores  of  these  forlorn  gravel  hills  of  sand 
beds. 

This  being  a  aabjeot  that  should  interest  deeply, 
every  farmer  in  New  England,  1  shall,  Hr.  Editor, 
ask  permission  to  be  heard  again.  I  have  read 
with  great  pleasure,  the  instructive  letter  of  Mr. 
French  on  the  wheat-growing  inteteat  of  Old  Bag- 
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land,  their  vast  iocrease  in  the  past  few  years.  Now 
let  us  hear  from  New  England,  and  see  if  she  can* 
not  be  gaWanized  out  of  her  deep-seated  apathy. 
Mr.  F.  tells  you  the  average  soil  of  New  England 
18  better  than  Old  Englandi  and  there,  they  get  for- 
ty bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  If  any  of  your  «&r- 
mer  subscribers  have  been  raising  wheat,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them  through  your  exeellent  paper. 
JSTew  York,  July  28<A,  1857.  H.  PooE. 


For  ike  New  England  Fmrwur. 

HABITS  OF  THB  CVBGUXIO. 

Mr.  Brg^n  : — In  your  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
your  correspondent,  **0.  H.,"  of  Lebanon,  Me.,  in 
re8{>eet  to  the  h|U>it8  of  the -ciaroQlio,  you  say,  that 
MThe  young  grub  leaves  the  apple,  goes  into  the 
ffround,  and  comes  forth  a  perfect  beetle^  or  curcu- 
£o,  the  next  year."  This  I  am  aware  h  a  common 
opinion.  From  my  own  observation,  and  from 
what  I  have  read,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
it  dfes  not  remain  in  the  ground  during  the  winter. 
As  the  ravages  of  this  insect  extend,  its  habits  be- 
come of  im^rtanoe  to  every  fruit-grower,  who  has 
any  disposition  to  assert  his  dominion  over  these 
**creeping  things." 

On  page  197,  voL  II.,  Monffdv  Farmer,  is  an  ac« 
count  oy  Dr.  £.  Sanborn,  of  Anoover,  Mass.,  of  the 
moat  svstematic  and  thorough  experiments  with  the 
ourcuko  that  I  have  seen  reported.  In  relation  to 
the  re-production  of  the  insect,  he  says : 

''The  plums  which  have  been  bitten  by  this  in- 
flect, and  deposited  in  jars  June  28th,  produced,  oq 
the  28th  of  July,  one  curcnUo;  on  the  SOth,  three  i 
and*the  number  increased  for  severail  successive 
dayfli^  These  jars  were  set  in  a  window  with  a 
southern  aspect,  but  shaded  from  the  sun.  On  the 
5th  of  August,  the  plums  deposited  in  other  jars  at 
the  same  time,  but  sunk  in  the  coldest  location  in 
tlie  garden,  produced  curculios.  I  attended  care- 
fully to  this  experiment,  to  satisfy  myself  and  others 
in  relation  to  a  question  asked  by  Hon.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn when  the  suoject  was  discussed  last  winter  at 
the  agricultural  meetings. 

*<It  was  then  intimated  that  these  insects  come 
from  the  earth  in  the  same  season  in  which  they 
enter  it,  and  this  was  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  seen  to,  when  buried  in 
earth  in  a  jar.  But  the  inquiry  was  made,  whether 
this  fact  was  not  owing  to  their  exposure  in  the  jar 
to  a  warm  temperature,  and  whether,  if  buried  in 
the  cold  earth,  they  would  not  remain  there  during 
the  winter. 

"However  cold  the  position,  or  late  the  deposit  of 
these  grubs,  in  about  six  weeks  they  return  to  the 
surface  perfectly  furnished,  winged,  and  equipped 
for  their  work  of  destruction.  I  come  to  this  con- 
clusion from  many  experimentt,  and  much  research. 
For  two  seasons  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  daily  changes  of  this  insect,  from  the 
moment  it  leaves  the  fruit  till  it  reappears.  I  know 
the  order  and  time  of  its  appearance,  and  have  i( 
preserved  in  twelve  or  fourteen  of  its  difierent 
stages,  showing  what  diaDgea  it  undergoes  from 
day  to  day. 

"From  the  great  variety  of  jars  and  positions  in 
which  the  grub  of  this  insect  was  preserved  in  1848, 
not  one  curculio  has  appeared  this  year,  (1849.) 
In  the  latter  part  of  May,  broad  covers  were  pku^ed 
vnder  trees  ^vhich  were  subject  to '  their  ravages 


last  year,  from  jirhlch  fruit  fell  and  deposited  them 
in  the  ground,  but  not  a  single  curculio  was  eaught 
in  them,  proving  conclusively  that  they  do  not  come 
up  from  the  ground,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

"Also,  peaches  bitten  by  the  curculio  were  put ' 
into  a  keg  half  filled  with  earth,  and  ])iaced  in  a 
cool,  shady  place  in  my  garden.  In  due  time,  tliirtv 
or  forty  curculios  made  their  appearance  beneatn 
the  network  which  covered  the  top  of  it.  The  de- 
cayed fruit  was  removed,  and  the  insects  kept  con- 
fined as  before.  In  thrae  or  four  weeks,  all  of  them 
were  found  dead  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  none 
having  re-entered  it.  These  and  many  similar  ex- 
periments which  I  need  not  at  present  describe,  sat- 
isfy me  that  neither  the  curculio  nor  its  grub  bur- 
row in  .the  ground  during  the  winter  ,*  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  common  practice  of  guardine 
against  its  ravages  by  various  operations  in  the  foi( 
rests  on  a  false  theory,  and  is  productive  of  no  val- 
uable results.  Truth  alone  can  make  us  free,  and 
crown  our  efforts  with  success." 

In  the  next  volume  of  the  Farmer,  Mr.  Cole  • 
says,  (page  235,)  "The  worm  enters  the  earth,  where 
it  remains  five  or '  six  weeks.  It  is  supposed  that 
some  remain  until  the  next  season."  And  in  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  'ffestem  Horticutiural  Review,  on 
page  224^  same  volume,  the  writer  says :  "I  have 
taken  the  above  mentioned  fruits,"-*- apple,  plum, 
pear,  peach,  apricot,  cherry  and  grape — "separate- 
ly,  placed  each  in  separate  boxes  of  earth,  and  from 
four  to  ^x  weeks  the  change  from  the  larva  to  the 
perfect  curculio  would  be  complete." 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  answer,  but 
dmply  to  repi'at  the  inquiry,  Where  does  the  cur- 
culio spend  the  winter  P 

Winchester,  August,  1857.  8.  r. 


*  CEIHBBE  8U6AB  CAHE. 

We  observe  in  the  agricultural  papers,  occasional 
facetious  remarks  about  this  plant.  A  writer  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  who  dates  August  1,  says  his 
"cane  now  measures  from  5  to  16  inches  in  height, 
planted  at  the  time  of  planting  com."  Others  have 
their  jokes  about  the  erection  of  mills  for  crushing 
the  cane,  reducing  the  price  of  molasses  and  sugar, 
&a,  &c.  Very  well  We  like  a  little  fun  as  well 
as  any  body,  and  can  grow  fat  on  it  as  heL  So  if 
the  jokers  find  themselves  more  amiable  for  '^giv- 
ing way  to  their  feelings,"  why  let  them  joke,  if 
they  will. 

If  there  had  been  agricultural  journals  when  the 
potato  was  introduced — that  outlandish  farrian  root 
— ^we  suppose  jokers  would  have  been  found  to 
amuse  themselves  about  it,  and  prejudice  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  giving  it  a  fair  trial  1 

An  expeitment  with  the  sugar  cane  as  an  article 
for  fodder,  or  for  extracting  its  juices,  need  not  sub- 
ject any  farmer  to  an  expense  which  shall  be  in  the 
least  degree  bjurious  to  bim,  and  it  may  result  in 
an  immense  benefit  to  the  human  race.  What, 
then,  can  be  the  object  in  pre-judging,  and  discomv 
aging  a  trial  of  it  P  Why  not  sa)r  the  same  of 
grafting  and  budding,  and  of  the  various  attempts 
which  ate  censtantly  going  on  to  introduce  new 
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filiits  and  better  animaLB  among  m  ^  We  are  no 
advocate  of  extremea  in  any  of  the  new  plants  or 
animals  introduced;  but  only  such  a  reasonable 
^  trial  of  them  as  shall  &irly  test  the  question,  wheth- 
er they  are  good,  or  not. 

At  the  time  the  writer  in  the  Country  OenUeman 
states  his  cane  was  5  to  15  inches  high,  ours  was 
nxbf  inches  high,  and  some  of  it  now,  August  17,  is 
nearly  one  hundred  inchtB  high,  and  still  growing 
Tigorously.  Let  us  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good,  and  not  condemn  anything 
without  cause,  or  attempt  to  ridicule  it  out  of  be- 
ing before  it  is  shown  that  it  has  no  merit  Cat- 
tle eat  the  sugar  cane  with  great  relish,  and  we 
tlunk  it  alrea<]^  established  that  it  is  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle for  green  fodder. 


SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Friend  Bbown  : — Is  it  strictly  true,  as  you  assert 
in  your  editorial  article  of  July  4th,  that  *'If  there 
were  no  rocks,  this  glotie  must  present  an  even 
surface  in  every  partp  that  "all  tne  inequalities  in 
the  earth's  surface  are  caused  by  the  existence  of 
rocks  P"  I  think  you  have*  asserted  this  in  so  many 
words ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  true ;  but  I  do 
not  so  understand  the  subject.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  a  little,  and  show  that  there 
oould  be  no  uneven  surface,  no  inequalities  in  any 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  without  the  existence 
of  rooks  ?  I  do  not  know  what  theory  of  the  for*, 
mation  of  the  earth  you  adopt ;  but  upon  any  the- 
ory that  I  am  acquainted  with,  it  appears  to  me 
that  your  statement  requires  explanation.  I  do 
not  write,  you  perceive,  for  the  purpose*  of  con- 
tradiction, but  simply  for  information,  and  to  nve 
you  an  opportunity  to  present  the  subject  m  a 
clearer  light.  John  Goldsbubt. 

Warwick,  July  6, 1857. 

Remarks. — We  feel  obliged  to  an  intelligent 
friend  for  calling  attention  to  a  point  in  one  of  our 
articles  that  needs  some  explanation,  and  perhaps 
some  qualification.  We  are  not  av^are  that  we 
have  asserted  that  "all  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  caused  by  the  existence  of 
rocks."  Our  article  reads, — ''the  principal  charm 
of  landscape  arises  from  the  different  forms  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by  these  inequali- 
ties derived  from  the  existence  of  rocks."  As  this 
assertion  is  not  the  pomt  in  question,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider  whether  it  be  true  that  "if  there 
were  no  rocks,  this  globe  must  present  an  even  sur- 
fece  in  every  part  P" 

This  will  hardly  admit  of  doubt,  if  we  consider 
the  geological  origin  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
These  have  three  different  causes:  First,  the 
changes  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  causing  those  im- 
mense torrents,  which  in  their  flow  produced  those 
elevations  which  are  called  drift.  The  hills  called 
moraine,  consisting  of  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  peb- 
bles, are  supposed  to  have  been  thus  formed.  iSnbo- 
ond,  the  fires  of  volcanoes,  throwin|;  up  lava  front 


the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  lava  immediately 
hardening  into  rook,  and  by  repeated  accumulation 
forming  mountains,  like  ^tna  and  Vesurius.  T^kirdf 
the  caving  in  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  causing  « 
smking  of  one  part  and  an  elevation  of  the  ro^ 
crust,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  hollow,  as  the 
two  extremities  of  a  plank  are  raised  when  the 
middle  is  broken  in.  This  is  by  fieu:  the  moat  im- 
portant source  of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth't 
sur&oe. 

It  is  plain  that  water  is  the  agent  in  the  first  of 
these  three  sources,  and  that  rocks  are  the  occasion 
of  the  two  last  mentioned  inequalities^  though  not 
exactly  the  agents  in  producing  them.  But  wa 
think  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  there  were  no  loeki^ 
that  the  in^ualities  produced  by  drift  could  never 
have  been  caused.  We  will  suppose  the  earth  to 
have  been  originally  in  a  liquid  state.  While  in  this 
condition,  it  must  have  remained  an  even  ^^be^ 
flattened  perhaps  at  the  poles,  and  swelling  oat  by 
the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator.  Still  it  would 
be,  apparently,  an  even  surface.  When  it  became 
hardened,  it  was,  probably,  subject  to  constant  vol- 
canic action,  for  a  great  many  ages,  the  crust  being 
very  thin,  and  the  water  finding  ready  access  to 
the  fires  which  were  so  near  the  surface.  Thk  sor- 
face  being  hardened  lava,  must  consist  of  rock,  and 
as  oft^n  as  there  was  a  sinking  in  one  part,  then 
wdbld  be  an  upheaving  in  another  part,  forming 
rocks  and  precipitous  elevations.  Rocks,  there- 
fore, through  the  agency  of  internal  fires,  were 
the  occasions  or  tile  intruments  of  the  first  inequal- 
ities; for  if  the  lava,  instead  of  hardening  into 
rook  as  it  cooled,  was  precipitated,  or  chemically 
changed  into  sand,  the  crust  of  the  earth  would 
always  sink  ^adually  and  uniformly,  as  the  molten 
matter  in  the  interior  became  contracted  by  cooling. 
There  wobld,  in  that  case,  be  no  upheaving  of  the 
crust,  but  a  general  settling  of  the  whole  crumbliDg 
mass ;  and  the  mountains  caused  by  this  upheaving 
could  never  have  been  produced. 

During  the  early  geological  periods  these  mouxk- 
tains  must  have  been  of  immense  height  and  uaew 
The  torrents  which  were  caused  by  the  changes  of 
the  ocean,  when  the  bottom  of  the  latter  was  nj^ 
heaved,  or  elevated,  and  the  dry  land  proportion- 
ally depressed,  were  the  cause  of  those  elevations 
which  are  called  drift  by  geologists.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  su]^ 
fkce  are  owing  to  the  instrumentality  of  rocks. 
Rocks  have  always  been  the  cause  of  these  elevai- 
tions  and  depressions,  which  have  produced  changes 
in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  all  those  geological  deluges,  which  have 
produced  dr\ft  and  morains.  They  are,  also^  the 
cause  and  the  fbundation  of  all  other  hills  and 
mountains. 

But  we  do  not  pretend  to  any  particular  lesm- 
ing  on  this  subject,  and  the  remark  made  in  our 
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former  article  fell  from  impreeuons  made  by  g^- 
eral  reading,  rather  than  from  any  special  investi- 
gation of  the  'facts.  If  friend  Ooldsbnry  has  a 
different  theory,  and  will  briefly  set  it  forth,  it  may 
prove  interesting  and  profitable  to  a  majority  of 
oar  readers. 


TOWH  AGBIOULTITBAL  SOCIETIES. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  some 
time  ago,  one  of  Tour  correspondents  recommends 
that  town  agricultural  societies,  or  clubs,  appoint 
committees  to  examine  the  farms  of  all  the  mem 
bers,  (if  I  get  his  idea  correct,)  and  make  out  a  re- 
port of  the  improvements  made  within  each  year, 
such  as  the  number  of  acres  reclaimed,  the  number 
of  rods  of  drain  laid  down,  and  of  stone  wall  built, 
•  ftc  I  think  that  is  a  capital  idea,  and  with  your 
permission,  I  should  like  to  give  it  a  response  in 
my  homely  way.  I  would  carry  the  idea  a  little 
&rther,  however,  and  recommend  first,  that  there 
he  such  an  organisttion  in  every  town,  and  especial- 
ly in  remote  towns  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  trans- 
Eirt  stock  and  other  produce  to  the  county  fair, 
any  persons  who  never  think  of  going  ten,  fifteen 
tK  twenty  miles  to  a  lair,  would  Im  sure  to  attend 
if  it  was  to  be  in  their  own  town ;  and  many,  no 
doubt,  never  think  of  offering  anything  for  competi- 
tion with  the  uhoU  amntj/,  because  they  think  it 
beyond  their  reach,  whereas,  if  they  could  have  a 
tmaU  &ir  among;  their  neighbors,  as  it  were,  they 
would  be  ambitious  to  take  a  part  in  the  matter ; 
and  even  little  ffirls,  with  the  encouragement  of  their 
mothers  and  Met  sisters,  would  exercise  their  ut- 
most skill  in  doinc  a  nice  piece  of  needle-work,  and 
little  boys  would  ao  their  best  to  raise  a  big  squash 
or  watermelon  to  take  to  the  fair. 

Each  society  of  course  would  arrange  its  own  i»e- 
liminaries,  but  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  commilr 
tees  on  improvement  be  instructed  to  notice  not 
only  apecUU  improvements,  but  also  the  genet  ai  ap- 
pearance  of  the  &rm,  the  buildings,  the  garden,  and 
very  thing  that  pertains  to  the  premises.  It  does 
eem  to  me  that  under  vuch  a  system,  a  man  would 
be  incited  to  go  and  ffrub  up  those  bunches  of  eld- 
ers in  the  com  fields,  ana  dig  up  that  big  pine 
itump  in  the  comer  of  the  garden,  and  pick  up  that 
rubbish  around  the  bam  and  hog-yard. 

I  would  recommend,  also,  that  said  committee  be 
composed  of  men  with  some  knowledge,  and  a  good 
deal  of  taste  in  regard  to  mechanism,  and  that  they 
be  instructed  to  examine  and  report  on  idl  stationary 
mechanical  work,  such  as  carpenter,  joiner  and  ma- 
son work,  with  all  such  machinery  as  may  be  new- 
ly invented  and  not  portable.  One  thing  more — I 
would  by  all  means  have  a  public  address  at  each 
fidr,  not  necessarily  by  a  popular  speaker  from  a 
distance,  but  let  some  citizen  of  the  town,  such  as 
Squire  A.,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  or  Farmer  C.,  speak 
to  the  people  m  plain  familiar  language  about  plun 
&miliar  things,  so  as  to  be  plainly  and  fiimiliarly  un- 
derstood by  us  alL  Would  not  such  a  system,  gener- 
ally adopted  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  have  a  sal- 
utary influence  on  all  the  rural  interests  of  our  coun- 
try P  H.  BU0O8. 

Fairhavenf  VL 

q:^  Happiness  depends  on  the  mind,  not  on  any 
external  dfcumstanoeB. 


THE  PTLEB  CHVRF. 

Early  in  the  spring  we  received  two  or  three 
commendatory  notices  of  this  chum.    At  that  time 
we  had  never  seen  it,  or  before  heard  of  Its  merits 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  make  personal  trial  of  it 
espedally  as  we  had  the  butter  to  make,  in  the  fam 
ily,  from  rix  cows. 

Mr.  Henbt  Holmes,  of  Grafton,  Vt,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  churn,  learning  our  wish  to  make  a 
personal  test  of  it,  very  kindly  sent  us  one  of  the 
second  size,  which  we  began  to  use  alK>ut  the  first 
of  June,  and  continued  its  use  regularly  for  six 
weeks.    We  found  it, 

1.  A  well  made,  portable,  and  convenient  article 
to  use,  standing  up  from  the  fioor,  as  it  does,  and 
making  it  accessible  and  easy  to  use. 

2.  The  butter  uniformly  came  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  always  hard,  if  the  moming  were  mod- 
erately cooL 

3.  The  butter  could  be  salted  and  worked  over 
with  about  half  the  labor  that  is  required  when 
worked  by  the  hands. 

4.  It  may  be  quickly  and  easily  taken  apart  and 
cleaned,  and  has  no  holes  or  crevices  for  the  butter 
or  butter-milk  to  lodge  in  and  make  the  chum 
foul. 

5.  The  women  who  used  it,  state  that  it  is  little 
more  than  half  the  work  to  make  butter  with  this 
chum,  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  use 
of  three  or  four  chums  of  other  construction. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state,  that  from  this  trials 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  ISfUr  ehurn  is,  in  every 
respect,  an  excellent  one,  saving  much  time  and 
hard  labor,  and  bringing  all  the  butter  the  cream 
affords  in  the  best  condition. 


For  Iht  Nnt  Englmnd  Farwur^ 

FOVHDBBIHO  HORSES. 

In  your  issue  of  August  first,  I  noticed  an  article, 

Surporting  to  have  been  penned  bjr  *'a  farmer  of 
fiagara  county,  N.  Y.,**  saying  that  **in  his  opinion, 
nine-tenths  of  the  foundered  horses  are  made  so  by 
the  shoer."  From  this  idea,  I  beg  leave  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  to  express  my  entire  dissent. 
I  am  not  a  shoer  of  horses,  nor  am  I  a  justifier  of 
the  cruel  acts  of  those  who  are.  But  lor  a  £urmer 
of  Niagara  county,  or  anv  other  county,  to  assert 
that  a  &mith  (or  ail  of  them)  could  if  they  tried, 
**founder"  a  horse  by  shoeing,  is,  in  mv  opinion,  as- 
serting his  entire  ignorance  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

The  disease,  Jaundert  does  not  lie  in  the  feet  of 
horses.  That  the  feet  contract,  V  will  allow,  but  the 
contraction  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the 
disease.  A  foundered  horse  is  in  precisely  the  same 
pathological  condition  that  a  man  is  with  a  rheuma' 
He  fever ;  experiences  the*  secondary  effects  in  like 
manner,  from  subsequent  exposure. 

The  cause  of  founder  is  attributed  to  a  sudden 
cessation  of  the  perspiratory  action,  while  the  horse 
is  in  a  heated  condition,  resulting  from  too  free  use 
of  cold  water,  standing  in  a  cool  current  of  air,  or 
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any  other  cause  briefly  checking  perspiration  while 
th**  horse  is  in  a  heated  condition ;  causing  severe 
inflammation  of  the  parts  of  the  system  which  have 
been  recently  arduously  taxed — ^most  freouently  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  the  flt> xor  tendons  of  the 


anterior  limbs.  These  are  more  severely  taxed  in  fast  just. 


drivinf?  in  light  vehicles  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
muscular  proportions.  Although  a  horse,  from  long 
and  general  fatigue,  thus  exposed,  is  quite  as  likely 
to  have  the  entire  system  affected,  as  otherwise. 

But  for  the  contraction  of  the  feet  The  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  the  limbs  of  the  horse  cuts 
off  the  supply  of  nourishment,  through  the  assimi- 
lative organs,  to  the  homy  texture,  and  consequent- 
ly they  become  dry  and  brittle,  contract  upon  the 
coffin-bone,  diminishing  the  space  imd  use  of  the 
sensitive  lamince,  between  the  crust  of  the  hoof  and 
the  coffin-bone  within,  and  if  not  soon  relieved,  os- 
aification  takes  place,  and  the  horse  is  permanently 
lame.  The  horse,  losing  the  spring-like  elasticity 
of  the  foot,  (between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  crust,) 
consequentlv  strikes  a  dead  blow  upon  the  distal 
end  of  the  lower  pastern-bone  eveij  dme  he  puts 
his  foot  to  the  ground,  causing  pam  and  soreness 
and  constant  lameness. 

I  would  like  much  to  treat  your  readers,  (espe^ 
lallv  your  smiths,)  to  a  chapter  on  Aotm  shoeing, 
and  may  do  so  at  a  future  time,  if  you  desire  it. 

GeorgetouftifMass,,  *Aug,  4, 1857.  H.  D. 

Reuabks. — The  horse  is  a  most  useful  and  no- 
ble animal,  gratifying  the  pride  of  man  as  well  as 
ministering  to  his  tastes  and  necessities,  and  any 
thing  mstractmg  us  in  regard  to  hia  proper  treat- 
ment is  valnable,  **M.  D."  will  please  accept  thanks 
for  the  above,  and  furnish  the  ''chapter  on  horse 
flhoeing"  whenever  he  is  moved  thereto. 


Por  the  Ntm  Bngkmd  Funmr* 

'*S0  APPLES  THIS  TEAB  I" 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  noticed  a  recent  article  in  your 
journal,  under  the  above  caption,  in  which  I  think 
Mr.  F.  has  not  viewed  this  section  of  his  fruit-grow- 
ingtown. 

He  says  that  the  curculio,  in  comparison  with  last 
year,  appears  this  season,  ''in  increased  numbers, 
and  will  probably  again  destroy  our  crop  of  auplea.** 
I  know  not  whether  this  remark  was  mtenaed  to 
apply  in  a  general  sense,  or  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed for  a  special  locality ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  think 
it  is  not  at  all  applicable  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
where  fiums  have  usually  yielded  hundreds  of  bar- 
rels of  apples  in  one  year,  while  last  year,  the  own- 
ers of  these  farms  had  only  a  scanty  supply  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  The  occasion  of  this  scarcity 
was  attributed,  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere,  to  a 
cold  north-east  storm,  at  the  time  the  trees  were  in 
blossom ;  by  others  to  the  "atmospheric  influence" 
of  a  thunder-shower,  which  passed  over  this  section 
at  nearly  the  same  time.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
it  is  safe  to  aver,  that  nearly  all  the  fruit  in  this  ^- 
dnity,  notwithstanding  we  had  a  full  blossom,  wither- 
ed and  fell  from  the  trees  previous  to  the  twentieth 
of  June.  This  year,  at  the  present  time,  fruit  looks 
much  more  promising  and  abundant,  compared  with 
the  last  fruit  season,  though  in  numbers  much  more 
limited  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
seasons  previous  to  last  year. 


That  the  curculio'a  effects  upon  fnut  are  bad,  I 
think  no  observing  pomologist  will  doubt,  yet  to  at- 
tribute the  sole  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  fruit  this 
year,  and  a  still  greater  scarcity  last  year,  to  the 
destructive  powers  of  the  curoulio,  is,  I  think,  not 
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mnckuter,  ^ug.  7, 1857. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPUES. 

MAKING  OF  BUTTER. 

In  the  Couniry  GenUman  of  July  30,  (VoL  X., 
No.  6,)  is  an  elaborate  table,  containing  (acts  of 
much  value,  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk  required  for 
the  making  of  butter.  It  purports  to  be  an  ao» 
count  through  the  season  from  May  to  Deoembov 
and  the  average  is  nearly  twelve  and  a  quarter 
quarts  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  butter.  This  is  rath- 
er more  than  is  taken  in  our  best  dairies.  I  had 
supposed  (e»  quarts  to  be  about  the  quantity.  4 
do  not  now  speak  of  those  gallon  cowsy  of  which  we 
used  to  hear  so  much  from  certain  quarters.  Have 
they  all  disappeared  P  Or  have  thetr  owners  int- 
proved  their  manners  and  their  vecaoi^  P       x. 

August  10, 1857.        _  ' 

TO  CUBE  HOKN  AIL. 

Mb.  Editor  :— I  have  seen,  in  the  Farwier,  in- 
quiriea  made  to  know  what  would  cure  horn  dis- 
temper in  cows  ?  I  can  tell  my  experience.  I  had 
a  g(x>d  cow  aeveral  years  a^,  that  was  taken,  as 
we  supposed,  with  the  horn  aiL  I  tried  almost  every 
thing,  boring  the  horns,  pottrog  in  saltpetre,  pep- 

Eer  and  salt,  and  salt  ana  vinegar,  to  no  purpose.  I 
eard  of  a  remedy  which  I  tried  which  effected  a 
cure  in  a  short  time.  It  was  British  Oil,  about  a 
table-spoonful  turned  into  each  ear ;  I  have  tried 
the  same  several  times  since,  and  always  with  good 
effect.  I  never  have  had  to  put  in  but  one  dose  to 
eflfect  a  cure. 

DBSTBUCnON  OP  TICKS. 

Ticks  ire  very  injurious  to  the  erowth  of  sheep 
and  wool,  beside  being  very  painml  to  the  sheep. 
I  was  reading  in  the  JFbrmer,  bv  a  correspondent, 
I  think  from  Ludlow,  Vt,  that  by  feeding  sulphur 
to  the  sheep  in  February  and  March  it  clears  out 
the  tfcks.  I  tried  it  a  year  a^o  last  spring  with 
part  of  my  sheep,  and  found  it  had  a  good  effect, 
but  did  not  clear  them  all  out  Last  spring  I  had 
about' two  hundred  sheep  in  three  flocks;  I  fed 
all  of  them  with  sulphur ;  I  had  over  one  hun- 
dred we  kept  bv  themselves  in  a  pasture,  and  but  ^ 
two  ticks  were  round  on  the  whole  of  them  when 
we  sheared  them ;  the  others  were  pastured  with 
other  sheep,  and  had  ticks  without  number. 

A  HAIL  STOBM. 

There  was  a  very  destructive  hail  storm  passed 
through  this  section  on  the  24lh  of  July;  it  took  a 
strip  about  a  mile  wide,  and  out  everything  before 
it — smashed  down  com  and  English  grain,  grass, 
potatoes,  and  snvuhed  out  window-lights  without 
number.  It  passed  through  the  north  part  of  Cas- 
tleton  with  a  heavy  wind,  and  tore  down  some 
buildings.  Zm&l  Howabd. 

Sudbwy,  VL,  My,  1857. 

REMABK8.-*Some  sensible  remarks  were  recent- 
ly made  in  a  communication  to  the  Farmer,  on  the 
subject  of  the  disease  generally  termed  horn  ail, 
showing  that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  hozi^ 
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and  that  it  h  doubtftil  whether  the  organ  aflbeted 
it  reached  by  boring  the  horn  and  admiiuBtering 
inedicineB  in  that  way.  The  pith  of  the  horn  is 
exceedingly  fientttive,  and  when  air  la  admitted 
there  muat  be  aeute  anflering. 

We  giro  the  pfeeeription  of  onr  oorreapondent, 
but  cannot  forbear  to  cantion  oor  friends  against 
any  harsh  experiments  with  the  animals  under 
their  care.  Our  opinion  is,  that  it  never  becomes 
necessary  to  bore  Uie  horn  for  the  disease  in  quea> 
tiom  

BEZROSPECnVE  GLANCES. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  am  tmlj  glad  that  you  have 
reriyed  your  custom  of  looking  froelb  occasionally, 
as  well  as  forward.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
exercises  that  can  be  induleed.  If  in  passing 
along,  we  have  stepped  into  a  hollow,  or  hit  the  toe 
against  a  stub— on  retnoing  our  steps,  we  shall  be 
quite  likely  to  notiee  the  obstaele  in  the  way,  and 
to  avoid  it  Knowledge  is  always  Taluable,  when 
it  does  not  cost  too  much  s  and  that  which  is  elic- 
ited by  our  own  experience,  will  be  the  most  per- 
manent. Every  man's  thoughts  are  more  or  lees 
crude  at  first ;  if  worth  preserving  at  all,  they  should 
be  preserved  in  the  best  form.  Never  can  they  be 
mended  quite  so  well,  as  just  after  beinguttered,  be- 
fore they  have  had  full  time  to  cooL  JPurther,  the 
verv  thought  that  they  will  be  reviewed  with  care, 
will  tend  to  perfect  them.  We  are  always  proud  of 
our  own  ofiiq>rinff,  and  ashaoMd  to  have  it  appear 
abroad,  to  a  disadvantage. 

JivguH  1, 1867.         ^ 

TO  KILL  LICE  ON  POTJLTBT. 

Let  me  inform  the  readers  of  vour  very  useful 
family  paper,  of  a  very  effectual  aestroyer  of  that 
pest  to  noultry,  lice,  which  is  Prof.  Mohr's  fly  pa- 
per. Alter  two  years'  efforts  by  whitewashing, 
painting  knd  syringingNl  have  found  they  would 
again  return  in  July.  This  year  I  have  made  the 
experiment  with  the  insect  paper,  and  by  tying  it 
on  the  rooets  and  putting  in  each  nest,  a  hall^sheet, 
I  have  soon  dispelled  them.  L.  M.  HiLL. 

Augud  10, 1867. 

HOBN  AIL. 

Tour  oorrespondtfit,  Ezra  Eldredge,  .wishes  to 
know  what  will  cUre  the  horn  aiL  About  a  spoon- 
ful of  spirits  of  turpentine  put  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  between  the  horns,  and  rubbed  in  with  the 
hand,  will  usually  cure  the  horn  ail  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. I  have  tried  it  a  peat  many  time,  and  when 
tried  when  the  disease  first  comes  on  I  never  knew 
it  to  faiL  It  is  rather  a  harsh  application.  If  the 
creature  is  much  affected  she  will  rear,  bellow  and 
blow  her  nose  or  sneeze  as  though  her  head  was  on 
fire.  If  nothing  ails  her  head  it  will  have  no  effect 
Let  her  have  a  good  smooth  open  space  to  exercise 
herself  in.  Yours,  E.  Embbson. 

Hollis,  A*.  H.,  July  25. 

CTTTTINO  BUSHES. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  inform  me  as 
to  what  time  of  the  year  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mow  bushes  in  order  to  kill  them  ? 

Pawiuekdf  My  27*  A  Subsgubeb. 


WARTB  ON  H0EBE8  AND  CATTLE. 

Wash  them  with  a  strong  ley  made  of  pearlash 
and  water,  thrice  a  day. 

6CBATCHE»  ON  HOB8E8. 

Wash  with  strong  soap  suds,  then  with  strong 
copperas  water;  repeat  this  thrice  a  day  until  curecL 
For  a  daily  drink  give  sassafras  or  spice  wood  tea, 
or  a  little  saltpetre  dissolved  in  his  arink,  greasing 
after  with  hoff*s  lard :  but  by  all  means  keep  the 
horse's  foot  clean.  Isaac  M.  Bbadt. 

Bvnker  HUl.  _ 

•       OUANO  AND  ONION  MAQOOIB. 

I  saved  my  bed  of  onions  after  they  were  half 
eaten  hy^  the  maggots,  by  sowing  on  the  rows  a 

food  sprinkling  of  guano ;   and  it  has  proved  the 
est  thing  I  have  used  on  cucumbers,  &c.,  to  keep 
off  the  bogs.  X. 

A4fw,  A*.  A,  1867. 


Fvr  tke  New  MngUmd  Flarwur. 

OHIOV  AMD  OTHSB  GSOfS. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  maladies  of  smut 
and  worms,  that  nave  threatened  the  onion,  the 
present  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  a  full  sunn^ 
for  all  necessary  purposes.  To  be  sure  some  neidia 
have  been  thinned  one-halff  but  what  remains  will 
have  better  room  to  grow,  while  there  are  other 
fields  that  promise  in  the  best  manner,  500  bush- 
els  to  the  aore,  at  least  estimate.  Never  have  we 
known  vegetation  more  progrcwive  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Com  has  attained  its  full  height, 
and  we  cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  it  will  not 
put  forth  ears,  all  tnat  can  be  desired.  We  have 
seen  some  hills  of  the  Sorghum  that  begin  to  wake 
up  a  little ;  but  we  have  seen  none,  that  give  assur- 
ance that  it  is,  in  any  point  of  view,  to  be  oomr 
pared  with  our  Yankee  crop  of  Indian  com.  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  abandoning  the  cod-fish  in 
our  bays,  as  the  corn-crop  on  our  hills.  These 
standard  products  are  altogether  preferable  to  mod* 
em  inventions.  8.  Du 

August  5, 1667. 

Be  Kind  to  your  Horses.— I  have  in  the 
course  of  my  fife  seen  a  good  many  horses ;  some, 
too,  that  were  called  ugly  horses.  Now  it  is  my 
opinion  that  there  is  no  use  of  owning  what  sught 
be  called  4  real  ugly  horse.  Use  the  whip  and 
spur  less,  and  in  their  place  put  kindness.  Three 
gnuns  of  kindness  are  worth  all  the  whips  and 
spurs  in  the  world,  in  breaking  a  coh.  There  are 
a  great  many  horses  injured  for  want  of  kindness. 
T&  I  am  sure  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny.  For 
instance,  a  man  has  a  colt  to  break.  The  colt  haa 
never  been  handled.  The  man,  with  several  oth- 
ers to  help  him,  drives  the  colt  into  the  stable. 
He  then  forces  a  Irit  into  his  mouth,  and  if  there 
is  one  among  them  that  dares,  he  jump  upon  hie 
back  well  armed  with  a  stout  whip,  ana  veiy  often 
a  spur ;  these  he  does  not  foreet  to  use.  He  clinffs 
to  the  colt's  back  as  long  as  he  is  able,  but  is  final- 
ly thrown  off.  He  tries  again  and  acain,  until,  com- 
pletely exhausted,  the  colt  is  obligea  to  yield  i  that 
IS,  for  the  time  benig.  Is  tfate  the  way  to  break 
coluP  No,  to  be  sure  it  is  not*  The  golden  rale 
would  apply  as  well  here  as  anywhere.  So  be 
kind  to  your  horses,  my  gentle  friends. — Ohio  Cutr 
tivator. 
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LEITEB  7S0H  MB.  BBOWH. 

USDIB  TBI  6»Aim  MOHIBHOOK,  ) 

jAPrmiT,  Auo.  90, 1867.     ) 

Mt  Deab  Sib: — ^Being  reminded  of  the  old  saw 
about  Jack  and  **all  work  and  no  play,"  I  conclud 
ed  to  leave  the  gnus  in  the  meadows  to  stand  up 
or  lie  down,  for  the  tun  to  shine  upon  or  the  rain 
to  beat,  just  as  they  pleased,  especially,  as  I  could 
not  well  prevent  one  or  the  oth*er.  But  in  justice 
to  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  had  been  diligent  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  secure  the  crop,  but  in 
vain.  There  a  goodly  portion  of  it  still  stands,  in 
wiUrlois  as  comely  as  any  that  anxious  speculator 
ever  boasted  of  in  Elysian  fields  of  the  West  So 
Dobbin  was  hitched  to  the  light  wagon,  an  umbrel- 
la and  India-rubber  boots  thrown  in,  and  with  my 
observing  friend  of  last  year,  Jacob  B.  Fabmeb, 
Esq.,  of  Concord,  I  started  off,  on  a  stroll  for  rest 
And  observation. 

After  leaving  the  State  line  at  Pepperell,  the 
route  was 'through  Brobkline,  N.  H.,  Milford, 
Lyndeborough,  Greenfield,  Hancock,  Dublin,  Jaf- 
ftey,  Rindge,  Ashby  and  Townsend,  to  the  point 
in  Pepperell  which  we  left  in  going  out. 

To  those  who  love  rural  life,  who  find  pleasure 
in  looking  upon,  and  living  with,  those  who  culti- 
vate the  earth,  who  are  hardy,  intelligent,  simple 
in  their  halnts,  and  generally  upright  in  character, 
and  where  the  traveller  can,  at  the  same  dme,  vrit- 
ness  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  which  our  coun- 
try afibrds — a  jaunt  like  this  would  prove  more  in- 
structive and  satisfactory,  than  any  visit  to  crowded 
watering-places,  where  ikshion  is  a  more  inexorable 
tyrant  than  the  terrible  cold  of  the  frozen  North. 

He  who  is  unaccustomed  to  these  regioqs,  actu- 
ally grows  better  here }  his  heart  is  lifted  up  near- 
er to  God,  as  the  hills  are  lifted  up,  when  he  stands 
on  one  of  these  mountain-peaks  and  views  the  vast 
amphitheatre  below  him,  studded  with  the  various 
works  of  Deity  and  man.  All  things  afford  their 
lessons — the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  hills,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  crystal  streams  that  quietly  trickle  or 
dash  down  their  rocky  sides.  When  he  beholds 
the  ponds,  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  clouds,  he  feels  the 
force  of  that  Scripture  language  which  tells  us  that 
God  ^setteth  the  springs  among  the  hills."  These 
vast  reservoirs,  daily  supplied  by  the  condensing 
mountains,  give  assurance  that  the  springs  will  not 
cease  to  flow,  and  that  man  and  beast  will  condnue 
to  be  supplied.  The  rooks,  constantly  abraded,  or 
washed  by  torrents  or  descending  rains,  send  fei^ 
tiliring  substances  to  the  valleys  below,  and  thus 
enrich  them  fbr  the  use  of  maiL  Nature  is  here  on 
a  grand  and  impressive  scale;  mountains  peer  be- 
yond the  clouds,  and  valleys  sink  proportionably 
low ;  dark  woods  overhai^  the  traveller's  path, 
and  pines  and  hemlocks  seek  the  skies,  out-topping 
all  other  growth,  aa  noble  sentinels  of  the  forest, 

and  fit 

— "to  be  tbe  Bait  of  lome  great  IdmlnL'* 


Perched  on  the  apex  of  one  of  the  lesser  lu]]% 
quietly  sits  the  village  of  Jaffrt^^  with  her  church 
or  two,  her  centre  school-house^  store  and  black- 
smith's shop!  The  Qrani  Mmuubioek  looks  Iot* 
ingly  down  upon  her,  with  austere  dignity  and 
pride,  though  without  molestation  or  hurt,  with  the 
occasional  exception  of  tapping  an  overehaiged 
cloud  and  letting  down  a  deluge  of  tears  on  her  un- 
offending head*  Quietly  we  ambled  on  half  a  day 
by  the  side  of  and  over  a  portion  of  the  mountain. 
The  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
Old  Monarch  distinct  Alters  were  on  the  rag- 
ged peaks,  while  others  were  descending  the  val- 
leys, and  still  others  were  at  the  village  hostelries, 
waiting  for  another  day  to  make  the  ascent. 

The  Grand  Monadnodt  is  situated  in  the  towns 
of  Jafirey  and  Dublin,  in  Cheshire  county,  N.  H., 
and  twenty>two  miles  fhmi  the  Connecticut  river; 
it  is  five  miles  long  ttom  North  to  South,  and  three 
miles  firam  East  to  West,  and  is  3,450  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
the  late  Professor  Daka,  of  Dartmouth  College.  It 
is  oomposed  of  talc,  mica,  slate,  distinctly  stratified. 
Oamet,  schorl,  feldspar  and  quarts  occur  in  various 
parts.  On  the  east  side,  plumbago,  or  black  lead, 
is  found  in  large  quantities.  The  i^xMpect  from 
the  pinnacle  i»  very  extensive;  tkirhf  ponds  of 
fresh  water,  some  of  which  are  so  laige  as  to  con* 
tain  islands  of  eight  or  t^  acres,  may  be  seen  firam 
it,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  mountain  is  an- 
nually visited  by  large  numbers  of  people,  both 
from  city  and  country,  who  not  only  see  the  most 
romantic  scenery  in  passing  each  way,  but  from  its 
summit  enjoy  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  inter- 
esting prospects  to  be  found  in  the  New  England 
States.  When  such  objects  are  affordedf,  objects 
which  at  once  interest  and  instruct,  and  which  give 
health  to  the  body  and  tone  to  the  spirits,  is  it  not 
strange  that  so  many  seek  fashionable  resortSy 
where  hollow  professions,  and  gold  and  tinsel,  are 
of  more  consequence  than  those  useful  acquire- 
ments which  really  tend  to  give  dignity  and  noble- 
ness to  existence  P  But  so  it  ist  **Qod  made  the 
country,  and  n^n  made  the  town," — so  he  leaves 
the  temple  of  Nature  for  one  erected  by  his  own 
hands,  where  he  can  worship  at  his  own  shrine,  and 
fiitter  away  the  emotions  which  might  become  ho- 
ly if  his  meditations  were  among  more  inspiring 
scenes. 

The  country  has  probably  never  presented  a 
more  beautiful  aspect  than  during  this  month  of 
August, — ^the  frequent  rains  having  brought  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  into  an  unusual  activity 
and  growth.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  is  exceeding- 
ly heavy,  while  pastures  and  plains,  easily  affected 
by  drought,  are  clothed  with  itxe  verdancy  of  June. 
The  grass  crop,  consequently,  is  abundant  Haying 
is  not  finished-— everywhere,  on  the  route,  I  saw 
large  quantities  of  hay  in  swath,  in  winrowy  and  in 
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oook,  while  hundreds  of  acres  6f  meadow,  and  in 
some  cases  upland,  are  yet  untouched.  Water  ofteq 
stands  in  liberal  depth,  where  the  meadow  is  usually 
dry  at  this  season,  and  the  "catching  rains"  frus- 
trate the  best  calculations  of  the  farmer  to  secur 
his  crop ;  the  haying  season  has  been  one  of  pecu- 
liar anxiety  and  trial  to  him,  such  as  he  will  re- 
member for  many  a  year. 

In  the  hundreds  of  fields  of  com  which  I  saw, 
but  two  or  three  fields  looked  "  pale  and  thin,"— 
all  the  rest  giving  present  promise  of  a  rich  har- 
dest But  this  must  depend,  now,  upon  September 
weather.  If  frosts  are  early  and  severe,  they  wiU 
prove  fatal  to  the  crops ;  if  not,  this  grand  staple 
of  New  England  will  amply  reward  the  husband- 
man for  all  his  care  and  toU  upon  It.  There  was, 
however,  a  noticeable  difference  in  fields  that  ap- 
peared welL  In  some  fields  the  stalks  were  stout, 
with  large  and  well  formed  leaves,  and  the  ears  set 
rather  low  down,  while  in  others  the  stalks  and 
leaves  were  more  slender,  the  ears  set  higher,  and 
the  whole  hill  having  lesis  of  that  robust  and  vig- 
orous appearance  which  indicates  a  large  crop.  In 
noticing  this  diffisrence  in  many  fields,  and  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  probable  causes,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  the  ground  is  well  manured, 
and  some  quickening  fertilizer  is  added  to  the  hill, 
although  it  may  be  in  minute  quantities,  the  com 
aoon  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  fields  first  de- 
scribed. The  theory  is,  that  the  first  set  of  roots 
thrown  out  is  instantly  supplied  by  the  ashes,  hen 
oompoet  or  bone  dust  appUed  to  the  hill,  and  the 
stems  are  so  abundantly  supplied  with  nourishment 
uitil  the  second  set  of  roots  begins  to  triaverse^  for 
fbod,  that  they  become  stocky  and  strong,  and  are 
able  to  set  large  and  well'  formed  ears.  But  that, 
where  the  quickening  fertilizer  is  not  applied,  even 
though  the  soil  be  liberally  manured,  the  early 
roots  do  not  quite  supply  the  wants  of  the  plant, 
and  it  runs  up  in  slender  form,  throwing  out  leaves 
for  atmospheric  aid,  and  without  the  energy  to  set 
the  stocky  ears  of  the  other.  I  noticed,  too»  that 
where  the  stalks  were  thick  and  large  the  com 
seemed  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  in  the 
fields  with  slender  stems.  If  this  all  be  so,  is  it 
not  of  more  importance  than  has  generally  been 
supposed,  to  manure  lightly  in  the  hill,  even  if 
there  is  a  liberal  dressing  applied  broadcast  to  the 
land? 

It  will  gratify  our  friend  and  correspondent, 
Henry  Poor,  of*  New  York,  to  learn  that  consid- 
erable attention  is  paid  to  the  Whuai  cnp.  1 
should  think  that  three  out  of  every  four  farms, 
over  the  whole  route  I  passed,  had  its  patch  of 
wheat, — say  from  a  fourth  to  two  or  three  acres. 
I  never  saw  the  crop  look  so  well  in  New  England 
before,  as  it  was  generally  quite  ftee  ^m  weeds, 
grasses,  cr  mixture  with  other  grains  i  it  stood  up 
well,  was  free  from  rust  and  weevil,  and  the  bto-| 


ries  were  large  and  plump.  In  some  instances  it 
had  lodged,  and  I  found  the  idea  prevailed,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  ashes  or  lime  were  necessary. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  soil  and  straw,  how- 
ever, I  became  oonvinced  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
silex  or  potash,  but  rather  an  excess  of  manure, 
which  had  induced  an  unusually  raind  and  large 
growth,  and  that  where  this  had  occurred  the  rains 
had  beat  it  down.  W^eat  lands  do  not  require 
heavy  manuring  like  com,  the  effect  being  to  push 
the  growth  of  the  straw  too  much,  before  the  head 
and  berry  is  formed,  and  then  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
or  its  tender  and  succulent  state  and  great  amount 
of  moisture  induces  rust.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
theory.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  instances  of  lodg- 
ing which  I  saw  would  not  have  occurred,  had  the 
soil  received  less  manure.  The  spots  lodged,  I  ob- 
served, were  on  the  lower  edges  of  the  fields,  where 
the  wash  from  upper  portions  had  been  received.' 
I  only  mean  to  convey  the  idea  'that  wheat  lands 
should  not  be  exceftivehf  manured,  as  these  lands 
certainly  were  to  which  I  allude. 

The  rye  crop  had  generally  been  harvested,  and 
was  goodg — ^but  somewhat  damaged  in  securing  it. 
I  saw  but  few  fields  of  hariejff  but  it*  appeared 
welL  Losses  often  occur  with  this  grain  by  putting 
it  upon' rather  low  and  loamy  soils  instead  of  high 
warm  loams,  or  gravelly  louns. 

Last  year  at  about  tl^  period  in  August,  ocUb 
were  scarcely  twelve  iRnes  high,  and  I  am  in* 
formed  that  the  crop  in  this  region  was  a  failure^ 
Now  they  look  remarkably  well — are  stout,  and 
with  fine  well  filled  heads.  Bucku^ieeU  \s  a  com* 
inon  crop,  both  for  consumption  and  for  plowing 
imder  as  a  fertilizer.  Of  miUd  1  saw  but  little, 
and  that  only  an  inferior  crop.  Potatoes,  above 
ground,  never  looked  better;  among  the  white 
chenangoes,  some  appearances  of  rot  had  been  de- 
tected i  some  early  and  hardier  kinds  were  pelding 
abundantly.  Apples,  though  more  than  last  year, 
will  not  be  plenty ;  of  most  other  fruits,  there  it 
little  of  any  kind,  on  the  route  I  travelled.  The 
finer  varieties  of  the  apple  are  scarce,  and  less  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  important  item  of  the  farm 
than  would  be  supposed  among  a  people  who  are 
industrious  and  enterprising,  and  who  are  good 
livers.  The  peach  I  think  would  fiourish  on  the 
hills  in  Dublin  and  Jafirey ;  but  I  saw  none  there  | 
will  not  some  of  the  people  make  the  trial  ? 

1  thmk  well  of  the  practice  which  prevails  in  thia 
section,  of  breaking  up  sward  lands  in  August :  a 
fine  coat  of  grass  is  turned  under,  which,  with  the 
sod,  becomes  so  much  decomposed  as  to  be  of  ea» 
sential  service  to  the  com  crop  put  upon  it  ths 
next  year. 

But  my  letter  is  getting  too  long.  Night  rests 
upon  the  hills.  The  hoary  head  of  the  Old  Moi^ 
arch  of  the  Mountains  is  wrapped  in  gloom, — we» 
ry  trayellers  have  one  after  another  quietly  sough! 


NBW  ENGLANTt  PAfiUBB. 


their  beds,  STtd  I  also  wilt  retire  to  refresh  mjttU 
for  another  day'n  ramble  amoDgtiie  bills  andaloi^ 
the  aweet  streami  of  thii  delightful  region. 

I  am  Terr  t'"!?  yours,        SiHOR  Brown. 


NEW  APPLE  PA&BB. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  t 


e  apples  was  thought  to  be  quite  •  woDder, 
in  a  BTnall  way,  but  receatly  the  patcems  have  been 
multiplied  until  there  ii'slmost  an  endleaa  nriety. 
The  principal  object  in  this,  as  in  all  other  mahines, 
is  simplicity.  The  one  figured  below  is  about  as 
nmple  as  anythingiext  to  a  common  knife  can  be, 
and  we  are  aaaured  does  its  work  quite  as  well  as 
an;  otber  parer.    It  pares  the  apple,  which  jnay 


WHY? 

Why  do  to  many  who  go  to  the '  'Wert,"  becoms 
uck  of  the  country  and  return  P  Became  it  ii  a 
hard  country  to  IItb  in,  wbers  men  hare  to  pay  fbr- 
ty  pM  eeoL  interest  on  the  money  they  ban 
to  borrow  to  fiay  for  thnr  farms.  Then,  fi«a»' 
IB  to  death  in  the  winter  is  not  very  comfortable ; 
neither  do  they  like  to  be  shook  to  death  in  smn- 
mer  by  the  og^ie ;  and,  when  parching  with  the  - 
feier,  ther  ngb  for  a  dratighl  from  that  oool  spring 
"  their  old  New  England  home. 

Why  do  so  manr  crowd  into  the  cities  and  lan« 
towns  t  Ii  it  the  hope  of  speedily  gaining  wealtnf 
Sod  disappointment  IS  thelot  of  many.  Dejected 
spirits  supervene,  and  health  f^Is.  Does  any  in- 
quire, what  can  I  do  P  Come  ont  into  the  oomitry^ 
onr  beoulifiil  and  health;  New  £iigla&d  eoiaitijw 


then  be  removed,  or  by  a  few  more  tnmt  of  the 
handle  may  be  cored  aoAMlieed,  and  left 
condition  represented  at  O. 

The  cost  of  these  machines  is  but  tri^g,  and 
the  amount  of  labor  saved  oon^erable.  While 
we  are  spending  time  and  money  for  mowing  ma- 
diines,  and  other  targe  and  costly  implemenU  for 
our  out-door  labor,  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  t 
numerous  contrivanoes  of  trifling  cost,  which  n 
der  the  in-door  work  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  paret  is  for  sale  by  Notme,  Huon  &  Co. 


Blackino  for  Horse  Harness. — Melt  4  oun- 
ces of  mutton  suet  with  12  ounces  of  beeswax,  and 
19  ounces  of  sugar  oandy,  4  ounces  of  soft  sosp  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  S  ounces  of  bdigo,  Snely  pow- 
dered. When  melted  and  well  mixed,  add  half  a 
[Hnt  of  turpentioe.  Lav  it  on  the  harness  with  a 
sponge,  and  polish  it  off  with  a  brosti.  This  black- 
ing is  for  working  tiarness,  which  should  tie  cleaned 
and  polished  up  at  least  once  a  week  irhta  in  oon- 
ttant  use. 

The  fbllowbg  is  a  receipt  for  carriage  hameea 
blacking: — Take  three  sticks  of  black  sealing  was, 
dissolve  them  in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and  then 
apply  with  a  sponge,  Lac  drssolved  in  alcohol, 
and  cotwed  with  lam^laok,  will  answer  the  same 

Kpose.    This  is  a  quick  drying,  hard  Tarnish,  lia- 
to  crack  the  ledher,  and  suiutd,  therefbre,  tw 
put  on  a«  seldom  as  possible. — PrairU  Farmtr, 

e>  The  Lowell  JVeat  says  that  Mr.  J.  A,  Har- 

wood,  of  Littleton,  recently  sold  a  pair  of  matehed 
black  geldinas  of  EoHlish  and  Ho^an  bned,  to  H. 
W.  Van  Vorhis,  of  Maiden,  for  $  lOSO. 


Ren  yon  can  ea^y  earn  and  e^joy,  not  only  Um 
comforts  but  the  luxuries  of  life.  Here,  boud  U 
cheap,  latxirera  are  very  scarce  and  wages  high  ; 
and  here,  too,'is  much  unoccupied,  or  nalF'tmed 
laod,  for  want  of  men  to  cultivate  it. 
On  tbe  line  of  our  railroads  in  Vermont,  are  jet 
mainin^  many  good  &rms  for  sale — several  in 
thia  vicinity,  A  large  section  of  the  snrrcunding 
country  naturally  oentrM  at  the  Depot  In  thu 
place.  Herp,  too,  is  one  of  the  best  localities  in 
this  State  for  a  tannery,  with  a  water  power  soS- 
dent  to  propel  a  large  amount  of  maehinery.  A 
good  merchant,  with  aome  capital  and  lair  buainaa 
talent,  would  do  a  large  business  here.  Some  dty 
merchant,  who  wishes  to  redre  into  the  conntr;, 
and  still  do  business,  would  find  this  a  desirable  lo- 

'Die  Green  lAoimtsin  State  it  beepming  qmte  k 
plaoe  of  resort  be  city  people,  during  £e  warm 
months  of  summer.  Our  little  lakes  and  l>rooka 
the  mountains  abound  with  trouL  From  the 
mountain  heights  are  presented  enchanting  viewa 
of  the  winding  valleys  and  thriving  nllagea  betow^ 
as  tbey  seem  nestling  in  among  the  eternal  hiUk 
We  have  a  most  tpwndid  view  of  mountain  soen^ 
ry  from  the  top  of  "White  Bocks,"  tbreb  or  foui 
miles  distant  Irom  here.  Hundreds  will  visit  the 
"Rocks"  tliis  summer,  to  pick  hncklebeniea,  (which 
^Tow  there  in  abundsttce,)  enjoy  the  toenery  and 
mhale  the  purest  and  moat  onong  atmo^ban 
fouid  oa  earth.  Invalids  otn  Bnd  no  better  plaea 
for  the  impmrement  of  health.  A  cummer  ira- 
dence  here,uiiid  &e  mountains,  is  truly  deligbtfuL 
Not  Europe,  with  her  Italy  of  andent  memoiji  can 
sarpast  the  Oreeo  Hoontuns  in  grandenrof  terae- 
kk' fbrnith  the  invalid  with  ao  pore  and  biMOig 
itmotphere.  No  need  of  going  to  Europe  lor 
Iiealtb,  nor  to  the  West  for  a  larm.    Como  out  io- 
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to  the  ooontry,  where  yoa  can  6rea<Ae.  Oar  pure, 
mountain  air  ^iU  do  you  good ;  and  our  ftmers 
will  be  glad  to  make  your'aoquainUuice. 

Should  any  gentleman  desire  information  re- 
specting lands,  or  &Torable  locations  for  busmess, 
I  should  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiry  addressed 
to  me,  at  East  Wallingford,  Vt 

A.  A.  CONSTANTINB. 

EaH  ffaUingford,  Aug.  m,  1857. 


0       ^irtkBliew  England  f( 

WIHTEB  WHEAT. 


Can  you,  Got.  Brown,  give  a  Aeu;  England  Far- 
mer devourer  any  information  of  the  New  England 
wheat  crop  P  Or  is  there  no  such  crop  to  report 
this  season?  Has  not  the  sprinff  wheat  been  a  tio- 
tim  ;o  rust?  I  had  supposed  if  your  weather  had 
been  like  curs  the  past  two  weeks,  your  spring 

grains  would  have  mildewed.  Now,  to  obviate  this 
fficulty,  as  it  regards  wheat,  let  us  advise  the  far- 
mers, one  and  all,  to  try  their  luck  with  trtnier,  in- 
stead of  spring  wheat  We  will  make  our  reasons 
plain,  and  we  trust,  satisfactory, 

Fursi — Winter  grain  ripens  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  spring  grain. 

5!econ(f^Its  yield  is  greater. 

Hard — Its  great  safety  is  maturity^  before  dog- 
days  set  in }  aikl  there  is  more  leisure  in  September 
than  in  May* 

Fourlh — Its  flouring  and  delicious  properties  are 
fiur  superior  for  all  domestic  cooking. 

Nothing  frets  the  cook  so  much  as  ''clammy 
flour;"  nothing  mortifies  the  hostess  so  much  as  to 
pass  her  guest  the  plate  of  dark,  solid  biscuit,  which 
are  only  made  pahUable  wiUi  her  good,  sweet  but- 
ter. Such  is  the  real  difference  in  flour,  made 
from  winter  and  spring  wheat.  Nearly  all  the 
poor,  dark  flour  from  the  West,  is  made  from 
spring  wheat.  * 

Mr.  Farmer,  you  can  afford  to  raise  wheat  fat  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  unless  your  land  is  in  "oi^  lots." 
You  can  get  more  bushels  of  wheat  than  of  rye  to 
the  acre,  with  the  same  treatment  How  much 
more  labor  is  it  to  raise  wheat  than  rve  P  How 
much  more  is  the  crop  worth  when  harvested  P 
Make  your  own  figures.  Wheat  will  fill  on  strong 
land,  when  rye  will  make  a  great  show  of  heads, 
(without  brains,)  and  not  a  berry  be  found !  So 
on  plain  lands  and  rocky  knolls,  where  the  sham 
pretence  of  husbandry  appears,  (for  it  costs  some- 
thing ibr  labor  and  seed,)  wheat  in  these  deserts 
is  a  befter  crop  than  rye.  I  have  seen  many 
rye  fields  the  past  ftimmer  that  would  not  yield  six 
bushels  to  the  acre.  At  this  rate,  brtad  is  expen- 
sive. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  consent  to  publish 
this  article,  I  will, contract  with  Mr.  Farmer,  if  he 
owns  good  com,  potato  or  grass  lands,  that  he  shall 
raise  20  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  pro- 
vided he  shall  follow  my  directions. 

First — Plow  an  old  mowing  field,  and  the  stub- 
ble is  a  good  coating  of  manure,  or  a  cultivated 
field,  and  manure  it  as  for  any  grain  crop. 

Second — Soak  in  salt  |»okle  12'hours,  then  sake 
the  grain  in  ashes ;  skim  off  all  foul  seed.* 

•  The  ttorj  In  jeitordsy'i  Fanner,  of  the  hMi  eattng  the 
WMVll,  and  ■ome  found  in  the  berry,  will  ibow  the  beneflt  of 
■alt  pickle  in  killing  this  inseet,  which  probably  li  deposited 
la  the  ksmel  sod  thus  truifported  from  State  to  State. 


Tfdrd^Sow  the  first  week  in  September  $  pot 
it  in  with  a  cultivator,  two  to  three  mofaes  deep  if 
possible.    It  will  not  then  winter-kill  under  any 
circumstances.    Its  early  start  and  depth  of  roots  • 
will  hold  it  firm  against  the  heavings  of  frost. 

FowrlA— 'Sow  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  to 
theaore« 

lyUir^he  sure  to  get  it  in  bv  the  10th  of  Sep* 
temoer,  esoecially  on  strong  land* 

Sixth — Should  it  be  a  dry  time,  use  a  heavy  rol> 
ler  after  sowing. 

Seventh — Should  chess  grass  appear  when  it  is 
heading  out,  pass  through  and  pmf  it  up,  as  it  i»* 
oreasee  from  year  to  year. 

Eighlh^^w  on  a  few  bushels  wood*ashes  ia 
sprinff,  as  it  accelerates  the  growth. 

Follow  these  directions,  and  your  tsheai  crop  i» 
as  sttTS  as  any  other  grain  crop ;  and  remember 
that/otir  bushels  <if  wheat  is  to  every  family,  wortk 
as  much  as  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  far  sweeter  thaa 
any  flour  irom  the-West 

Mr.  French's  interesting  letters  say  they  weed 
their  wheat  in  England,  drilling  gives  tins  advan- 
tage of  weeding,  also  producing  much  larger  crops 
than  we  get;  yet  we  can  produce  as  much  to  tne 
acre  as  they  can,  by  the  same  care  and  cultivation. 

J^ew  Yorit,  Aug.  Vlih.  H.  Poob. 

Rebcabes. — We  have,  in  a  letter  in  uiother  col- 
umn, spoken  of  the  wheat  crop  as  we  ncently  saw 
it  in  passing  through  a  portion  of  this  State  and 
New  Hampshire, — ^but  we  did  not,  we  believe,  state 
that  the  wheat  spoken  of  was  all  spring  wheat 
Our  people  do  not  feel  much  certainty  yet,  that 
they  can  raise  trthier  wheat,  though  if  they  follow 
the  suggestions  of  our  ardent  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  we  cannot  doubt  but  they  would  succeed 
to  their  satisfaction.  We  have  seen  some  pieces  of 
winter  wheat  this  season,  that  were  very  flne.  Try 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  or  more  this  &11,  and  let  ns 
know  how  you  succeed.  We  have  nused  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  on  land  where  orchard  trees  were 
drawing  largely  upon  the  soil. 


EATCOCK& 

We  occsfflonally  see  cloth  caps  on  the  cocks  of 
hay  u{)on  our  Jersey  farms.  But  they  are  not  used 
extensively,  and  yet  they  save  considerable  peroent- 
age  of  the  value  of  the  crop  merely  by  preserving 
it  from  the  efieots  of  dew.  Their  uwity  is  of  course 
more  apparent  in  ease  of  a  shower  l>efore  the  sJ- 
most  dried  hay  can  be  transported  to  the  bam. 
Their  expense  will  be  less,  we  oeUeve,  than  the  loss 
which  would  be  otherwise  sustained  f^m  dew  and 
rain. 

It  seems  to  us  that  fiurmers  are  behind  hand  la 
the  old  arithmetical  rules  of  Mensuation.  The 
common  practice  seems  to  be  to  pile  up  the  partly 
dried  hay  in  diminutive  cocks,  in  the  apparent  ex- 
pectation, that  it  will  be  thereby  protected  from 
wet  to  as  great  a  degree  as  practicable,  fbor^ttinff 
that  acoormng  to  the  principles  of  Mensuration  aH 
luded  to,  small  cocks  present  a  greater  surface  to 
be  injured  than  large  ones.  These  little  bunches 
of  hay  cannot  be  surely  at  all  similar  in  size  to 
those  of  our  grandfathers,  as  described  m  that  no- 
ble and  inatmctive  volume^    entitled  ''Mothff 
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Goose's  Melodies."  We  know  from  that  distin- 
guished anthority  that 

"LitUe  Bo  Peep 
Was  ander  the  hay>eock  fui  atleep ;" 

which  is  a  feat  he  never  could  perform  in  these 
days  of  degenerate  cocks,  which  are  wholly  incom- 
petent to  coTer  anything  bigger  than  a  baker's  loaf, 
which  is  getting  to  be  the  least  among  terrestial  o\^ 
jeots,  unless  it  is  a  mustard-seed.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son, and  we  should  suppose  would  stand  to  the 
reason  of  farmers,  that  the  larger  the  cock,  the 
more  complete  the  protection  from  wet,— ^the  stack 
being  in  this  respect  preferable  to  the  cock,  the 
oock  to  the  winrow,the  winrow  to  the  swarth.  We 
therefore  sugj^est  to  formers,  that  the  practice  of 
raking  up  their  hay  into  such  small  parcels  should 
be  altogether  reformed,  and  large  ones  substituted. 
This  greater  labor,  and  it  will  not  be  much  increas- 
ed, will  be  followed  by  a  laree  reward  in  the  aug- 
mented value  of  the  hay-cock.  Many  may  object 
to  caps,  but  few,  it  seems  to  us,  can  make  any  ra- 
tional opposition  to  the  foregdng  suggestion. — 
^ODork  SentineL 


For  the  New  Snfiand  Femur. 

LEITEB  FROM  EVGLAHD. 

%         BT  H.  F.  FKENCH. 

Mt  Fbiend  Bbown  : — I  begin  to  have  some  char- 
ity for  people  who  write  books  of  travels.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  I  know  must  interest  my 
friends  at  home,  that  it  is .  very  difficult  to  select 
^om  the  multitude,  or,  rather,  very  difficult  to  de- 
cide to  omit  forever  some  notice  of  them  alL  I  be- 
lieve my  sketches  have  not  been  renewed  since  I 
left  Suffolk  county. 

After  the  cattle  show  of  which  I  gave  some  ac- 
count, I  made  a  visit  to  Butley  Abbey,  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Crisp,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  not* 
ed  breeders  of  Short-horn  cattle,  of  swine,  and  of 
Suffolk  cart  horses,  in  that  part  of  England.  He  is 
the  gentleman  who  has  furnished  Mr.  Stickney,  of 
Massachusetts,  some,  if  not  all,  of  his  white  Suf- 
folk pigs,  which  are  now  so  popular  in  New  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Crisp  took  the  trouble  to  send  a  mes* 
senger  twenty  miles  to  renew  an  invitation  to  me 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  having  met  me  at  the  Suffolk 
Exhibition.  I  spent  several  days  beneath  his  hospi- 
table roof,  and  gave  his  stock  of  animals  a  pretty 
thorough  examination.  He  ferms  about  three 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  has  hundreds  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  thousands  of  sheep.  Perhaps  a 
ride  round  the  farm,  for  it  is  quite  too  large  to 
walk  over,  may  give  an  idea  of  a  large  farmer's  af- 
fairs in  that  part  of  England.  Mr.  Crisp  is,  like 
most  farmers,  a  tenant,  and  not  the  owner  of  the 
land  he  occupies.  These  tenancies,  usually,  I  find, 
are  not  by  a  written  lease,  but  by  a  sort  of  under- 
standing, not  quite  definite  enough  for  my  taste, 
regulated  much  by  the  customs  of  the  particular 
estate.  A  large  proprietor,  usually  Lord  Some- 
body, or  the  Duke  of  Something,  owns  some  twen- 


ty or  thirty  thousand  acres,  which  has  been  in  the 
family  a  thousand  yearii,  or,  at  least,  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  proprietor  uso* 
ally  gives  no  personal  attention  to  his  estates*  bo 
far  as  the  rents  are  concerned,  but  entrusts  all 
such  affairs  to  a  steward,  who  makes  his  bargains 
with  the  tenants,  and  the  Lord  of  the  domain 
sometimes  does  not  even  visit  a  farm  in  a  gen- 
eration; the  tenant  occupies  at  a  fixed  renl^ 
which  he  pays  half-yearly  in  ^ash,  and  although 
neither  party  is  bound  for  more  than  the  year,  the 
tenant  often  occupies  for  his  lifetime,  and  his  son 
takes  the  farm  at  his  decease.  Landlords  are  wil- 
ling'to  give  long  leases,  but  tenants  seem  to  prefer 
the  yearly  system,  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 

The  tenant  fkrmer  seems  to  go  on  and  make 
permanent  improvements,  often  at  great  expense, 
and  lays  out  his  work  as  if  he  owned  the  fee  sim- 
ple, and  on  the  whole,  homes  are  far  more  pemuip 
nent  in  this  land  of  mere  tenants,  than  in  our  land 
of  fee  simple  owners  with  migratory  habits.  Still,  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  precarious  tenure^ 
and  shall  have  more  to  say  of  its  effect  09  the  chai^ 
acter  of  the  people,  when  my  observations  are  oom^ 
pleted  in  the  country.  The  fsrmer  pays  a  rent,  aay 
of  five  dollars  per  acre,  anntially,  for  his  land,  and 
conducts  his  operations  in  his  own  way,  provided 
he  does  not  cut  down  any  trees,  or  plow  up  any 
pasture  land,  or  mowing  land,  or  disturb  the  ganie^ 
such  as  hares  and  partridges  and  pheasants,  whicli 
go  wnere  they  please,  aud  do  as  much  damage  as 
they  like,  unmolested.  A  ''keeper,"  that  is  a  gam^ 
keeper,  lives  on  the  estate,  whose  business  it  la  to 
protect  the  gi#ne,  and  catch  the  poachers  who 
presume  to  touch  these  animals,  which  are  held  as 
sacred  as  the  geese  in  Rome's  capitoL  The  Game 
Laws  are,  and  have  ever  been,  a  fruitful  occasion  of 
crime  and  suffering,  and  always  will  be,  till  human 
nature  is  thoroughly  changed.  I  have  noted  the 
subject  for  a  more  careful  consideration  in  future. 
On  every  estate  where  I  have  been,  I  have  noticed 
with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  the  ravages  of  these 
useless  animals,  called  game,  in  fields  of  the  finest 
wheat,  while  neither  farmer  nor  laborer  dares  even 
drive  them  away,  on  penalty  of  his  lord's  di^ 
pleasure,  and  the  loss  of  his  leAe  next  year.  I  will 
say,  however,  here,  that  properly  viewed,  this  waste 
of  human  food  is  not  the  loss '  of  the  farmer,  but 
of  the  landlord,  because  land  f  ot  subject  to  the 
preservation  of  game  is,  for  that  reason,  leased  at  a 
higher  rent. 

Mr.  Crisp's  swine  are  of  two  distinct  breeds ; 
the  blacks,  which  are  the  color  of  total  darkness, 
and  the  whites  of  the  mme  breed  as  those  known 
as  Suffolks  in  New  England.  I  am  very  much  at  a 
loss  which  of  them  to  prefer.  Mr.  Crisp's  prefer- 
ence seems  to  be  for  the  black,  but  he  says  he  has 
never  had  an  order  fbr  one  of  that  color,  from 
America.    He  has  taken  for  them  a  great  many 
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premiums,  and  his  reputation  as  a  breeder  stands 
BO  high,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  my 
fiiends  at  home,  that  they  are  safe  to  rely  on  his 
judgment  and  honor,  in  any  orders  they  may  de- 
sire to  give  for  any  stock  from  that  part  of  Eng^ 
land.  In  Mr.  Crisp's  farm-yard,  I  ea^  an  original 
of  the  farm-yards  in  which  Landseer  and  Herring, 
and  other  painters  of  animals,  so  much  delight^— 
Around,  in  some  order,  though  with  no  great  reg- 
larity,  are  huge  stacks  of  wheat  and  barley  and  hay 
and  straw,  as  large  as  goodly-sized  bams,  all  neat- 
ly thatched  and  trimmed.  There  are  no  large 
bams  for  grain  and  hay  in  the  South  of  England, 
as  with  us,  but  those  products  which  we  so  care- 
fully protect  with  buildings,  are  never  housed.  I 
have  discussed  the  topic  a  good  deal  with  the  hi- 
men  here,  and  they  have  reasons  for  their  course, 
acme  of  which  I  cannot  venture  to  answer.  They 
say  that  they  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  bams, 
and  that  if  they  could,  hay  would  heat  and  bum 
up  by  spontaneous  combustion,  if  put  into  them. 
The  dimate  here  is  much  more  moist  than  ours, 
and  the  weather  much  more  mild,  and,  I  think, 
the  storms  are  not  so  violent  Hay  does  not  dry 
ao  readily,  nor  injure  so  much  in  the  stack,  as  with 
us,  and.  on  the  whole,  if  EngHsh  farmers  like  their 
own  mode  best,  we  will  find  no  fault  with  their 
judgment ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be  poor  econ- 
omy for  New  Englanders  to  follow  their  example 
IB  this  particular.  The  low  price  of  labor  and  the 
high  price  of  building  materials  in  England,  make 
in  favor  of  stacks  and  against  bams. 

But  I  make  no  progress  in  my  sketch  of  an  Eng- 
lish farmyard.  There  is  a  donkey,  quietly  medi- 
tating upon  the  better  condition  of  half  a  dozen 
list  cart  horses,  that  are  standing  up  to  their  knees 
in  straw,  eating  rye-grass  and  clover  from  the 
rack,  and  there  are  a  dozen  black  pigs  of  two 
months,  with  their  maternal  relative  rooting  about 
under  the  very  feet  of  the  horses.  Flocks  of  ducks 
are  waddling  round  in  the  same  yard,  and  hens  and 
chi<^enB  mix  into  the  scene  in  crowds.  A  big  dog 
is  chained  near  the  gate,  and  a  smaller  one  is  bark- 
ing at  any  stranger  who  approaches.  Under  the 
long,  tile-roofed  ehed,  a  dozen  carts  keep  company 
with  as  many  long  handled,  long  nosed,  long  beamed 
plows. 

A  steam  engine  is  pu£Sng  away  quietly,  but  buri- 
ly,  with  a  threshing  machine.  Two  or  three  men 
are  passing  up  the  sheaves  from  the  rick,  and  two 
women  on  top  of  the  thresher  receiye  it,  and  untie 
the  bands,  while  two  more  men  are  pitching  the 
straw  on  to  a  new  stack  about  as  large  and  high 
as  a  forty  foot  bam,  while  on  top  of  this  same 
stack,  a  boy  is  mounted  on  a  cart  horse  of  nearly 
a  ton's  weight,  riding  constantly  about  to  tread 
down  the  straw.  The  horse  and  rider  remind  you 
of  an  equestrian  statue  on  a  very  large  pedestal, 
and  as  the  horse  is  gradually  rising  higher  and 


higher,  you  wonder  how  he  is  ever  to  get  down 
agam,  seeing  that  the  stack  is  perpendicular  on  er* 
ery  side,  and  fifteen  feet  high  already.  Everywhere 
is  straw  a  foot  thick,  about  the  yards,  in  the  stableSy 
in  the  cow  stalls,  the  great  object  seeming  to  be^ 
to  tread  it  down  for  manure. 

I  saw  at  Butley  Abbey  a  flock  of  South  Down 
rams,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number, 
raised  for  sale.  They  are  sold,  when  of  good  qual- 
ity, at  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
the  breeding  of  them  for  sale  among  the  farmers 
is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
there  is  great  competition  in  the  business.  We 
have  much  to  leam  of  England  about  sheep  man- 
agement, but  the  subject  requires  a  more  earefiil 
treatment  than  can  be  given  it,  in  a  hasty  article. 
On  the  same  estate,  I  saw  some  of  the  finest  Shor^ 
horns  that  I  haye  ever  seen,  and  these  Mr.  Crisp 
also  breeds  for  sale.  We  went  down  to  the  lid#* 
water,  which  bounds  one  side  of  the  farm,  and  ex* 
amined  the  embankment  against  the  sea.  The 
embankment  extends  about  twenty-two  miles,  and 
the  '^marshes,''  as  the  drained  lands  are  called,  axe 
some  of  the  most  valuable  wheat  fields  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  since  examined  the  ''linoolnshire 
fens,"  and  the  mode  of  drainage  by  immense  steam 
engines,  as  well  as  large  tracts  reclaimed  from  the 
sea  elsewhere,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the 
heaviest  crops  of  wheat  I  haye  seen  in  England 
are  upon  these  fens  and  marshes.  They  require  a 
peculiar  treatment  and  a  different  rotation  from 
the  uplands,  but  the  whole  subject  is  well  under- 
stood, and  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all 
of  us  who  live  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic 

Upon  one  part  of  the  estate,  we  came  upon  deep 
pits,  in  which  men  were  working  in  wate^,  widi 
sieves,  very  industriously  washing  out,  and  careful- 
ly preserving  what  looked  at  first  like  small,  water- 
washed  stones.  The  pits  were  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  the  treasure  lies  in  irregular  strata 
and  in  pockets,  mixed  with  fine  sand.  These  stones 
are  called  Gorprolites,  and  are  thought  to  be  petri- 
factions of  the  excrement  of  birds,  at  least  so  say 
the  men  who  are  getting  them  out  They  are 
worth  about  ten  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  side  of  the 
pit,  and  are  taken  away  and  ground  and  sold  as 
manure  for  the  farms.  I  have  taken  a  small  bag 
of  them  to  show  to  the  curious,  who  like  myself 
have  not  chanced  to  see  them. 

At  another  part,  we  found  brick  and  tile  works, 
where  all  the  operations  of  making,  settmg  and 
burning  drain  tiles  were  going  on.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  specially  occupied  my  attention, 
and  I  have  seen  the  various  machines  in  operation 
in  several  places,  and  have  narrowly  watched  the 
methods  of  laying  out  the  drains,  and  laying  the 
tiles.  lam  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  us,  at  home.    Machf 
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perhaps  most  of  our  New  EDgland  toil,  requires 
no  dntning,  but  much  of  our  mo«t  raluable  land, 
I  am  latiafied,  would  be  doubled  in  Talue,  at  small 
ezpeue,  by  draining  with  tilea,  when  we  hare  them 
at  a  fair  price,  and  know  how  to  use  them. 

I  hare  not  space  now  to  speak  particularly  of 
the  fine  crops  of  wheat,  and  especially  of  mangolds, 
nor  of  the  turnips  which  were  fast  coming  up,  nor 
of  the  plowing  with  those  queer,  old  plows,  straight 
fbrrowa  for  half  a  mile,  such  as  I  never  saw  in 
America.  We  haye  many  talks  about  plows,  but 
they  hare  one  strong  argument  in  faror  of  their 
heavy,  ongainly  implement.  Their  work  is  done 
hi  better  than  ours,  and  it  is  either  because  they 
have  better  plows  or  hold  them  better,  and  our 
fkrmen  and  plow-makera  may  settle  that  question 
as  they  can.  I  have  seen  a  man,  in  England,  with 
a'  yoke  of  oxen  haniessed  in  collars,  like  horses, 
with  blinders  on  and  bits  in  their  mouths,  gmding 
them  with  reins,  and  holding  the  plow  himself, 
jBcbciking  out  lands  eighty  rods  long  with  no  stakes, 
except  at  the  ends,  absolutely  straight,  so  that  I 
oould  not  see  an  inch  Tariation  in  the  distance.  It 
is  a  common  operation  here,  to  plow  land  mto  ridges 
for  mangolds,  drill  four  rows  at  a  time  with  a  horse 
drill,  and  when  the  crop  is  up,  to  horse  hoe  four 
rows  at  once.  Any  person  who  will  consider  this 
statement,  will  p^rceiTO  that  all  the  operations 
must  be  accurate  to  admit  of  this  treatment  I 
think  bad  plowing  is  one  of  our  national  sins. 
Excuse  my  abruptness,  but  my  half  ounce  of  pa- 
per is  oorered,  and  so  farewelL 

Tours,  &C.9  B.  F.  F. 


tember,  as  the  eggs  are  laid  from  June  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  When  the  borer  is  first  hatched 
you  may  often  .see  a  drop  of  juioe  on  the  tree,  and 
the  first  dust  to  be  seen  is  worked  out  at  the  hols 
where  the  egg  was  put  in.  I  always  find  the  eggs 
laid  where,  when  hatched,  the  young  borer  has  the 
juice  of  the  tiee  to  feed  on.  The  thrifUer  the  tree 
the  more  borers.  L.  CL 
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APPLE  TREE  BORER. 

Mb.  Editob  : — As  I  have  had  a  number  of  small 
trees  to  take  care  of,  in  a  location  where  the  borers 
are  very  troublesome,  and  have  the  luck  to  keep 
my  trees  in  good  shape,  I  thought  perhaps  it  might 
be  of  use  to  some  one  to  know  how  I  do  it  In 
the  first  place,  one  wants  to  know  where  to  find  the 
eggs,  which  are  always  hid  in  the  ftreeh  bark ;  and 
no  wash  will  destroy  the  eggs  or  borer,  the  eggs 
being  laid  in  and  under  the  fresh  bark  close  to  the 
grouod,  often  in  the  roots,  where  they  are  not  cov- 
ered with  earth.  The  place  where  the  eggs  are 
laid  can  easily  be  seen.  The  borers  generally  make 
a  hole  about  the  sice  of  a  common  pin,  and  looeen 
the  bark  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  slip  in  the 
eggs,  one  in  a  place.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  the 
tree  makes  a  crack  in  the  bark,*  which  makes  a  nice 
place,  but  they  always  loosen  the  bark  and  slip  the 
egf  under.  To  take  them  out,  I  always  take  the 
pomt  of  a  sharp  knife.  I  have  taken  out  hundreds 
of  eggs  and  borers,  every  year  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  without  damaging  a  tree  as  much  as  one  borer 
would,  to  let  him  remain  in  the  tree. 

I  have  taken  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs  andbor^ 
ers,  a  number  of  times,  from  one  tree,  not  over 
three  inches  through,  and  in  one  year  f^om  that 
time^  every  wound  healed  over.  Trees  ought  to  be 
attended  to  once  in  July  and  again  the  last  of  Sep- 
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hfltteeces  of  farmiho. 

Most  men,  at  the  present  day,  are  too  apt  to  coi^ 
sider  wealth  the  principal  object  of  life,  and  the 
surest  means  of  afiording  happmess.  In  their  eager 
and  blind  pursuit  of  it,  they  overlook  many  thii^ 
which,  in  the  end,  would  prove  more  valuable.  Aajf 
occupation,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  luentive,  is 
to  them  worthy  of  attention,  let  its  influences  up> 
on  themselves  and  others  be  what  they  may.  Farm- 
ing is  an  occupation  in  which  wealth  cannot  be 
speedily  amassed ;  if  at  all,  it  must  be  by  patient 
and  well-directed  toil ;  hence,  unfavorably  con- 
sidered by  these.  Others  still,  lesa  mindfbl  of 
wealth,  but  with  new-fashioned  ideas  of  gentility 
and  independence,  disdaining  to  soil  their  hands  by 
honest  toil  as  a  farmer,  spend  their  lives  in  minis- 
tering to  their  own  vanity.  Such  persons  are  mere 
butterflies  in  existence,  with  dwarf  moral  and  intel- 
lectual fiundties. 

Each  of  these  olassee  rejects  farming  fbr  the  above 
stated  reasons.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  bene- 
ficial  effects  resulting  from  it,  and  which  they  over- 
look, upon  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
character,  and  see  if  they  will  not  exceed  in  oon- 
parison  the  vain  bauble  of  wealth,  or  delicate  handa 
and  studied  blandishments. 

It  is  an  uncontested  fact  that  fiurmers,  as  a  claaa, 
enjoy  better  health,  and  attain  to  a  greater  age, 
than  any  other.  The  reasons  of  this  are  obvious. 
They  follow  the  occupation  of  nature;  and  the 
nearer  nature  is  followed,  the  nearer  right.  They 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  And  their  manual 
labor,  calling  as  it  does,  into  equal  exercise  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  physical  organization,  with  only 
a  moderate  action  of  the  brain,  is  well  adapted  to 
promote  the  healthy  expansion  of  each. 

Then,  considered  in  a  moral  view,  farmeia  enjoy 
superior  advantages.  Instead  of  being  engaged  in 
business  where  their  success  mainly  depends  on 
shrewdness,  cunning  and  deception,  thus  leading 
them  to  appropriate  the  honor  of  ihai  success  to 
themselves  alone,  they  receive  their  aubeiataiee 
from  the  hand  of  Heaven.  Away  from  corroding 
cares  and  base  temptations,  the  faieauties  of  nature 
with  which  the^  are  surrounded  exert  upon  thent 
a  harmonizing  mfluence. 

In  intelligence,  sound  judgment  and  general  in* 
formation,  farmers  are  not,  or  need  not  be^  anr> 
passed.  For  their  abundanoe  of  leisure  time,  with 
an  easy  access  to  reading  matter,  afibrds  rare  fiual* 
ities  for  mental  culture,  which  business  men  have 
not  the  opportunitv  to  enjoy,  or,  perhaps,  taste  to 
appreciate.  Consiaering  these  advantages,  superi- 
or, as  all  must  acknowledge,  why  need  taneraf 
sons  be  ashamed  of  the  calEng  ?  Kather  let  them 
devote  to  it  their  energies,  and  it  will  soon  obtiun 
the  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  it  once  oc- 
cupied. L.  H.  Shebman. 
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1S8BZ  OOVHTT  STOCK. 

Mr.  Brown  :-«I  have  jntt  returned  from  •  visit 
to  the  barn-yard  of  my  neighbor,  P.  L.  Osbom, 
who  has  some  stock  **&!  to  see."  One  cow,  about 
13  years  old,  of  the  Galloway  or  no  horn  class,  the 
lame  that  was  presented  to  Oapt.  Forbes,  when  he 
went  in  the  Jamestown,  to  carry  relief  to  ftmisfaing 
Ireland.  She  has  a  calf^  sired  by  Mr.  Rogers'  sa- 
perior  Jersey  bull— the  calf  is  a  male,  ^ght, 
straight,  and  complete  in  form — ^now  only  Uiree 
days  old.  This  eow  has  a  bag  hiver  than  I  ever 
Mw before  on  acowi  her  milk  is  said  to  be  of  first* 
late  (^nality.  The  day  before  ahe  dropped  her  ealf, 
to  relieve  the  oow,  Mr.  Osbom  took*away  four  gal- 
lons of  miik,  at  one  time* 

My  principal  object  in  taking  pen  in  hand,  was 
to  notice  his  oeantiful  oow,  that  came  of  the  Hvaitr 
ington  cow»  now  owned  by  Mr.  Fay,  which  was 
purchased  at  $160 — and  a  ^ood  bargain  to  the  pur- 
chaser. I  have  before  noticed  this  animal,  under 
the  head  of ''A  good  Cow  may  have  a  good  CSslf." 
Her  product  since  she  had  her  first  cdf,  in  July, 
1856,  has  been  as  follows — as  I  now  copy  from  the 
origmal  minutea  taken  by  Mr.  Osl^nm  each  we<^, 
on  an  average : — 

She  calved  July  11, 1666. 
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when  we  ceased^  milking  her,  as  she  is  expected 
soon  to  have  another  calf,  the  same  having  been 
sired  by  Mr.  Ayer's  Ayrshire  bull — averaxiog  be- 
tween 10  and  11  quarts  per  day,  through  the  entire 
▼ear,  of  milk  of  superior  quality  for  the  making  of 
butter.  ^ 

There  may  be  heifers  better  than  this,  but  I 
have  not  seen  them.  She  is  a  gUnvxnt  native  of 
Bedium  size,  fine  horns  and  eye,  in  many  respects 
tesembling  the  Oakes  cow.  j.  w.  P. 

StnUh  Danven,  July  24, 1867. 

Lanostrotb  on  the  Homet  Be& — Saxton  Sf 
Cb.,  Agricultural  Booksellers,  IT.  T.  A  new  edi- 
tion, 634  pages,  revised  and  illustrated  with  up- 
wards of  60  beautifol  engravings.  We  hove  be- 
fore spoken  of  this  excellent  work,  but  f^nd  pleas- 
ure in  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
it.  It  is  not  a  book  of  mere  description,  but  a 
methodical,  learned,  and  ingenious  treatise  on  the 


subject  it  discusses ;  a  book  to  be  studied  with  in- 
creased interest  and  profit.  Most  young  persons 
who  possess  any  taste  for  rural  subjects  would  find 
in  this  work  a  source  of  pleaaure  which  they  might 
seek  in  vain  in  a  thousand  novels.  A  carefhl  peru- 
sal of  its  pages  cannot  fiul  to  touch  the  heart  and 
increase  our  sentiments  of  admiration  for  the  works 
of  a  Master  Hand.  It  shows  that  the  wonderful  la 
not  alone  in  objects  of  great  magnitude,  as  wid^ 
spread  seas,  impending  mountains  or  polar  regions, 
or  the  beautiful  in  things  at  once  visible  to  the  eye. 
Virgil,  and  Shakspeare,  and  a  hundred  other  writ- 
ers, have  written  of  the  bee  in  terms  that  show  how 
much  they  thought  of 

.**Cr«ataT«s,  that  by  a  nile  In  Nataiv,  tendi 
Tlie  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kliagdoiB.'* 

We  commend  this  book  as  a  source  of  profit,  as 
a  work  of  taste  and  feeling,.and  aa  a  partial  ex- 
position of  the  wonders  of  insect  life,  that  constant* 
ly  surround  us. 

For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Go.,  100  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Saxton  &  Co.,  40  Fulton  Stieet, 
N.  T.,  and  at  this  office. 


WET  GBAIH  SHOULD  BE  GEOUHD. 

The  bquiry  in  the  paper  of  June  20,  headed 
**k  Quere  for  Dr.  Aloott,*^  I  did  not  see,  till  within 
a  day  or  two.  What  I  may  have  said  on  the  sul^ 
ject  which  led  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspon- 
dent, I  do  not  now  recollect,  and  I  have  no  time  to 
recur  to  filea.  My  views  are  the  following,  and  are 
doubtless  sustained  by  chemistrjr  and  physiology; 

In  the  use  of  grains  of  every  kmd,  nature  intend- 
ed we  should  use  it  uihaiU  mtoL  Then,  in  order  to 
perfect  health,  it  should  be  ground  very  finely  in 
some  way,  either  by  the  teeth  or  by  substitutes  for 
the  same.  As  most  people,  either  from  habit  and 
indolence,  or  from  having  defective  teeth,  will  nev- 
er grind  it  perfectly  in  nature's  own  mill,  art  usu- 
ally comes  to  our  aid,  and  first  comminutes  to 
grain  and  then  brings  it  back  into  larger  grains,  so 
to  call  them,  which  can  be  better  masticated  and 
insalivated,  especially  by  those  who  are  indolent  or 
have  bad  teeth,  than  the  min  in  a  normal  state. 
But  if  ground  at  all,  it  Aould  be  ground  finely, 
since  perfect  fineness,  in  some  way,  is^  beUeved  to 
be  inmspensable  to  the  most  healthy  digestion. 

Your  querist  will  therefore  see  that  there  is  no 
known  valid  objection  to  using  his  own  mill  to 
grind  with,  if  he  chooses.  Whether  there  is  any 
loss,  (except  of  the  time  used  up,)  in  changing  the 
small  i^rains  into  what  I  have  called  lai^r  ones — 
L  e.,  mto  their  unleavened  cakes — ^remains,  as  I 
suppose  to  be  determined.  There  mav  or  may  not 
be  a  loss  of  gustatory  enjoyment ;  though  where 
there  is,  Trnoh  depends  on  liabit  The  Schlemmerites 
of  Great  Britain,  who,  for  some  quarter  of  a  cf>ntu- 
ry  past,  jia^e  abjured  cookery  entirely,  profess  to 
have  been  gainers  thereby,  in  mere  animal  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  in  health.  I  am  no  Schleminerite, 
however.  I  believe  in  cookery ;  but  not  in  ail  our 
modem  forms  which  are  adopted,  nor  in  the  cook- 
ery of  everything  we  eat.  Our  nature  may  doub^ 
less  be  aijjranoed  by  the  resources  of  srt ;  but  not 
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in  all  that  ia  tolerated  in  our  fashionable  syBtem,  i 
it  deaerre  the  name  of  syBtem,  of  cookery.  If  there 
be  anything  that  for  the  sake  of  gustatory  enjoy- 
ment, or  for  that  of  still  higher  happiness,  demands 
the  plowshare  of  reform,  it  is  our  modem  cookery. 

Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  your  correspondent 
may  be  unhesitatingly  apprised,  with  regard  to 
bread-making.  In  no  possible  case  should  any  far- 
inaceous substance  be  changed  by  fermentation. — 
The  only  legitimate  cookery  of  meal  is  that  which 
I  have  above  alluded  to,  vie,  by  making  it  into 
what  might  be  called  oricular  bread,  or  what  is 
usually  called  unleavened  cakes. 

^ubumdaU,  July,  1857.  W.  A.  Alcott- 

• 

Note. — If  I  have  studied  brevity  too  much  in 
the  foregoing,  your  numerous  readers  will  find  it 
out.  If  you  sh6uld  not  complain,  and  the  public 
sentiment  should  demand  it,  it  would  give  me  a 
pleasure  to  expand  thoughts  a  little  more,  and  thus 
seem  less  dogmaticr  as  well  as  more  intelligible. 
No  subject  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
manufacturing  and  circulating  pure  human  blood ; 
whereas  all  now  manufactured  is  believed  to  be 
more  or  less  imperfect 
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WOEK-SHOPS  AHD  STOBMT  DAT& 

Every  farmer  who  has  boys  should  provide  them 
dk  work-shop.  It  may  be  a  building  erected  on  pur- 
pose, or  else  partitioned  off  from  the  oarriage- 
nouse,  corn-house,  or  other  out-building.  Let  it  be 
neatly  made,  and  not  unpleasantly  situated,  for  it 
should  be  attractive  and  not  repulsive  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  It  should  be  tight,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  small  stove,  so  as  to  be  comfortable  in 
winter.  It  ahould  be  provided  with  a  work-bench 
and  vice,  a  shaving-hone  for  usmg  the  drawing- 
knife,  and  perhaps  a  small  foot-lathe.  The  two 
latter  are  convenient  but  not  essentiaL  The  tools 
should  be  two  or  three  planes,  augers  of  different 
siies,  a  few  chisels,  a  brace-bit,  druwing-knife,  saw 
and  hammer.  A  small  part  of  ibete  will  answer, 
and  others  may  be  added— the  cost  of  the  tools 
varying  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

Such  a  work- shop  will  afford  several  important 
aivantaffes.  The  greatest  is  the  assistance  it  will 
render  uie  cause  of  practical  edueaiion.  The  best 
inheritance  any  man  can  leave  his  children,  is,  not 
wealth  to  support  them,  but  the  ahUUy  to  help  and 
take  care  of  dtcmsdves,  A  young  man,  whose  nat- 
ural ingenuity  is  so  developed  by  practice  that  he 
can  at  any  moment  repair  a  rake,  adjust  a  scythe, 
fit  in  a  new  hoe-handle,  set  a  dock  in  running  or^ 
der,  saw  a  broken  harness,  make  a  door-latch  list- 
en easily,  set  a  gate  in  good  swinging  coudition, 
sharpen  a  pen-knife,  give  edge  to  a  pair  of  scissors, 
mend  an  umbrella,  repair  a  cistern-pump,  white- 
wash a  oeilinff,  paper  a  room,  stop  a  leaky  roof, 
make  a  bee-hive,  bottom  a  chair,  and  black  his  own 
boots,  will  pass  through  the  world  more  comforta- 
bly to  himself,  and  profitably  to  those  around  him, 
and  be  far  more  worthy  of  the  hand  of  the  finest 
youn^  woman  in  the  country,  than  the  idle  and 
•luffgiih  pretended  gentleman,  with  pockets^  full  of 
cash  earned  by  his  father,  and  who  is  obliged  to 
send  for  a  mechanic  for  all  these  things,  which  he 
is  too  helpless  to  perform  himself.  Dr.  Franklin 
said,  **if  you  want  a  good  servant,  serve  yourself;" 
and,  **if  you  wish  your  business  done,  gt ;  if  not, 


;"  and  these  sayincs  apply  with  eapeeial  ap- 
propriateness to  such  as  have  those  iobs  to  perfarm* 
commonly  known  as  **odds  and  emu." 

Another  important  advantage  afiiorded  by  aoch  % 
work-shop  is  its  moral  influence  in  furnishing  jJea^ 
ant  employment  to  boys  during  rainy  or  atormj 
weather  or  other  leisure  hours,  and  lessening  the 
temptation  to  frequent  taverns,  and  to  attend  ^aeea 
of  diversion— often  leading  to  the  most  pemieioaB 
habitsl 

Another,  is  the  actual  saving  of  expense  to  the 
fiurmer,  in  having  around  him  ingenious  boys,  who 
will  repair  immediately  any  broken  article,  and 
save  the  cost  of  carrying  it  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage,  and  the  delay  and  inconvenience,  often  much 
greater,  of  waiting  till  it  is  mended.  They  will  be 
able  also  to  manufacture  the  simple  wooden  imple- 
ments required  for  farm  use. 

To  keep  every  part  of  a  form  and  premises  in  the 
best  and  neatest  order,  .cannot  be  aceompliahed  m* 
less  the  owner  or  his  s<»s  are  of  ready  and  aethre 
handB.  Those  who  depend  on  hired  men  to  per- 
form  the  innumerable  httle  services  which  this  eoDF 
dition  of  a  farm  requires,  will  find  that  these  sei^ 
vices  must  bcT  connected  with  an  amount  of  con- 
stant observation  and  thought  which  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  simply  paving  wages.  It  is  therefore  es- 
sential to  educate  the  young  managers  to  use  their 
own  hands,  and  become  habituated  to  hand- work 
and  thinkini^  together ;  and  the  various  operatione 
connected  with  the  work-shop  will  be  found  a  most 
important  auxiliary  in  accomplishing  this  very  d^ 
sirable  result. — Country  GerUleman, 


THAHK  GOD  FOR  ALL 

BT  0HABU8  SWAIV. 

Betide  jron  oak  a  rotUo  roof  appears, 

A  eottage  garden  leadi  unto  the  dow, 
A  few  wild  plante  ttie  lowly  eaeenent  ebecit, 

And  all  arouDd  looki  Deat  iboogh  all  It  poor. 
Then  Philip  dwellt  and  taket  a  nelfhbor*i  part. 

Though  Utile  be  the  meant  hit  help  to  tett ; 
Tei  ttlll,  though  poor,  he  tayt,  with  gratefnl  heart, 

Til  well  to  labor—and  that  God  knowt  belt ! 

The  hare  flitt  by  him  with  her  dewy  feet, 

At  blith  of  heart  he  qoitt  hit  eottage  gate ; 
The  golden  village  lane  with  dawn  it  tweet. 

And  Philip  feelt  oont  at,  though  low  hit  ttate  ; 
For  labor  unto  him  can  Joy  impart,  • 

'Til  Independence  to  hit  honeit  breatt ; 
And  ttiU,  though  poor,  he  layt  with  greatfttl  heart, 

>Tlt  well  to  labor,— and  that  God  knowt  bett ! 

Hit  wife  betide  the  door  waiU  hit  retnm, 

Hit  cbildren't  yoieet  meet  him  half  the  way. 
And  while  the  tun  within  the  wett  doth  bum, 

And  bird  and  brook  ting  tweet  the  dote  of  day, 
Philip  forgett  hit  toU,  hit  chair  to  find, 

By  little  armt  and  little  Itpe  carett ; 
And  gating  round,  ezclaimt  with  gratefttl  mind. 

Thank  God  for  all,^ttiank  God,  who  knoweUi  bett ! 


Bablet  Bbbad. — ^The  Maine  Ihrmer  commends 
the  use  of  barley  for  bread,  and  speaks  of  receiving 
from  Aroostook  coimty  a  specimen  of  flour  from 
grain  cut  August  Sd.  The  Maine  farmers  acknowl* 
edge  early  barley  bread,  taken  hot,  to  be  a  real  lux* 
ury»  and  especially  so  as  it  comes  at  a  season  when 
the  meal  and  flour  chest  is  low,  and  Genesee  rather 
high.  The  average  yield  of  barley  oo  new  land  ia 
larger  than  wheat. 
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#br  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

THE  OLD  SOLDIER. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Since  I  have  been  in  my 
declining  years,  my  mind  fretjuently  reverts  to  the 
occurrences  of  my  early  childhood;  and  among 
other  things,  the  reminiscence  of  the  returning 
soldiers  from  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  1783. 
It  so  happened  that  almost  all  the  young  men,  in 
our  neigoDorhood  were  engaged  in  that  struggle  for 
independence,  and  when  returned,  a  more  jolly  set 
of  fellows  were  not  easily  found ;  all  sorts  of  con- 
duct, but  strict  morality,  was  displayed  by  tttem ; 
fighting,  fiddling,  dancing,  and  not  a  very  small 

auantity  of  startling  profanity  was  the  order  of 
le  day  with  them,  among  other  matters.  Several 
of  them  were  **Continentab,"  who  **enlisted  during 
the  war  ;*'  the  name  of  one  of  these  was  Eliphalet 
Manning,  extensively  known  in  the  vicinity  as  Life 
Manning,  or  the  "old  soldier." 

The  old  soldier,  by  the  way,  owned  a  small  fiirm, 
but  being  so  long  accustomed  to  a  soldier's  life, 
among  lively,  brave  fellows  like 'himself,  he  never 
felt  contented  to  work  on  his  own  land  alone,  and 
binng  a  near  neighbor  to  mv  father,  who  owned  a 
large  farm,  spent  part  of  his  time  in  his  employ. 
As  time  progressed,  and  I  grew  in  stature  and  am- 
bition to  wield  the  hoe  and  other  form  implements, 
the  old  soldier  became  my  familiar  companion  in 
the  field  of  com,  instead  of  the  field  of  battle, 
where  I  wanted  no  inducement  to  exert  my  une- 
qual strength,  when  the  old  soldier  was  present 
with  his  hoe,  but  to  hear  him  narrate  his  exploits 
in  battles  with  the  "regulars,"  fighting  the  Indians 
and  looking  out  for  something  to  eat.  I  must  con- 
fess that  his  narratives  were  a  greater  inducement 
to  my  exertion  than  the  consideration  of  benefit- 
iDff  the  com.  I  unconsciously  kept  up  with  the 
old  soldier  in  hoemg  my  row,  without  apparent  fa- 
tigue, to  hear  him  relate  his  many  adventures  and 
escapes ;  with  me  like  Jacob  waiting  for  Rachel, 
tiie  time  did  not  seem  long,  but  passed  away  swift- 
ly while  hoeing  over  a  ten  acre  field  with  the  old 
soldier  for  a  companion. 

A  PART  OF  THE  OLD  SOLDIER'S  8I0EY. 

"Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  an  alarm  was  spread  over  the  town  that 
tiie  British  were  marching  to  Concord  to  de- 
stroy some  miUtary  stores.  I  seized  my  gun,  and 
with  your  father,  who  was  captain  then,  Mr.  Ben. 
Burtt,  and  some  others,  made  for  Concord,  where 
we  arrived  soon  enough  to  let  them  smell  some  of 
our  gunpowder,  and  feel  the  tickling  of  some  of 
our  bullets  among  their  ribs.  We  were  not  organ- 
ized into  companies,  but  every  man  did  that  which 
seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  I  being  young,  on- 
ly 18  years  old,  .without  much  experience  in  war 
matters,  ran  in  advance  of  the  regulars  on  the  re- 
treat, and  jumped  over  the  wall  and  hid  behind  a 
bunch  of  barberry  bushes,  and  when  the  red  coats 
came  along  I  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tents of  '*old  fowler,"  which  laid  some  of  them 
sprawling.  Seeing  the  smoke  of  my  gun,  the  Brit- 
ishers fired  a  whole  volley  at  the  bunch  of  barberry 
bushes  with  no  other  harm  than  to  cut  off  the 
loop  button  which  held  one  side  of  my  hat  cooked 
up;  then  they  made  chase  to  take  me  prisoner, 
and  I  laid  one  more  of  them  to  sleep  and  ^t  away. 

After  the  fight  at  Concord,  I  enlisted  into  Col. 
Prescott's  regiment  to  besiege  Boston,  and  on  the 


night  of  the  16th  of  June,  all  hands  of  us  com* 
menced  throwing  up  a  breastwork  to  stop  the  Brit- 
ish bullets,  but  before  long  we  were  discovered, 
and  the  British  men-of-war  began  to  let  off  their 
round  iron  at  us,  but  we  kept  digging  till  they 
landed,  and  our  commander  told  us  not  to  waste 
any  powder  upon  them  till  we  could  see  the  white 
of  theur  eyes.  At  last  the  word  was  given  and 
our  old  rusty  guns  did  a  killing  business  till  they 
retreated,  reinforced,  and  come  up  again,  and 
we  gave  them  any  kind  of  reception  but  a  cold 
one ;  and  such  a  scolding  and  swearing  at  the  sol- 
diers for  retreating  was  quite  refreshing  to  us,  and 
gave  us  courage  to  renew  the  combat*  the  third 
lime,  when  to  our  sorrow  the  last  charge  of  pow* 
der  had  sent  its  bullet  with  good  execution  at  the 
red  coats,  and  the  only  alternative  left  us  was  to 
give  them  the  butts  of  our  guns  and  cobble-stones 
for  a  condiment  to  go  with  our  spent  gunpowder. 
The  British  were  so  hard  upon  us  that  pebbles  and 
empty  guns  did  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  we 
had  to  retreat." 

From  the  blockade  of  Boston,  the  old  soldier 
joined  the  northern  army,  and  was  pveeent  at  the 
battles  of  Bennington,  Saratoga  and  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne,  and  from  thence  was  transferred  to 
Gen.  Washington's  army,  and  was  with  him  at 
Valley  Forge,  during  that  memorable  winter  of 
suffering.  To  recount  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  and 
how  he  suffered  for  the  want  of  food,  and  how  he 
gained  a  supply,  and  how  he  marched  barefooted 
over  frozen  ground,  with  many  other  interesting 
incidents,  must  be  omitted  for  the  want  of  room 
in  one  paper,  and  only  some  of  the  most  promi* 
nent  ones,  with  a  few  anecdotes  which  occur  to  my 
mind  after  so  long  a  period,  will  be  narrated. 

The  old  soldier  said,  *'to  get  sopiething  to  eat  as 
well  as  to  fight,  was  quite  an  object  in  those  days, 
and  we  were  not  very  conscientious  about  the 
means  we  took  to  keep  from  starving;  scruples 
were  out  of  the  question,  where  there  was  a  chance 
to  get  a  bite  without  exposing  our  backs  to  the 
cat-of-nine-tails.  One  day  I  spied  a  Dutch  tory 
woman  baking  some  pies  out  doors  in  an  oven  set 
on  poles,  something  Uke  our  hav  poles  to  iug  hay 
out  of  swamp  holes ;  I  gave  Tom  Stickney  the 
wink,  he  took  the  hint,  and  just  at  dark  the  oven, 
pies  and  all,  were  missing.  The  captain  and  other 
officers  had  the  first  share,  and  when  complaint 
was  made  nobody  knew  anything  who  the  rogues 
were."  The  old  soldier  said,  "there,  I  despise  steal- 
ing as  much  as  any  man  can,  but  hunger  will  break 
through  a  stone  walL  It  was  my  lot  to  be  one  of 
the  party  commanded  by  Gen.  Sullivan  to  invade 
the  Indian  country,  to  get  revenge  for  the  de})re- 
dations  committed  by  the  Indians  at  Wyoming 
and  other  places;  it  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to 
think  how  we  killed  and  slaughtered  everything  in 
our  way ;  idl,  men,  womeQ  and  children,  as  well  as 
fields  of  com,  were  doomed  to  destruction.  Our 
Lieutenant  took  a  tory  prisoner,  who  plead  for 

Quarters ;  he  was  painted  up  in  imitation  Om  an  In- 
ian ;  he  told  the  prisoner  he  could  not  spend  time 
to  quarter  him  but  would  halve  him,  and  let  him 
go,  and  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  his  head  at  a 
blow."  The  old  soldier  was  in  13  pitched  battles* 
beside  skirmishes ;  one  of  the  last  was  at  York- 
town,  at  the  capture  of  Corqwallis;  he  said  tha^. 
<*the  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  without  cessatioO 
night  or  day,  and  that  there  were  two  redoubtt 
which  annoyed  them  very  much  by  their  bombs 
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•nd  it  was  decided  to  silence  them ;  Gen.  Lafayette 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  party  to  storm 
one  of  the  redoubts,  and  was  left  to  pick  his  own 
men  to  do  the  work.  I  was  one  of  the  picked  men 
to  face  the  cannon ;  we  marched  up  without  firing 
a  shot,  and  stormed  the  redoubt  and  took  all  pris- 
oners by  the  point  of  the  bayonet  that  were  not 
killed."  The  old  soldier  spoke  in  the  most  favor- 
•ble  terms  of  Gen.  La&yette,  whom  he  esteemed 
beyond  measure. 

in  the  summer  of  1824,  Gen.  Lafayette  arrived 
at  Boston  to  visit  his  old  friends ;  there  was  a  ereat 
ooncourse  of  people  there,  and  many  old  soldiers 
among  others  went  to  see  the  "Marquis.**  Man- 
ning said  he  went  up  toward  him,  and  the  general 
knew  him  instantly,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  more  than  forty  years. 

Mr.  Editor,  there  is  not  much  a^icultural  lore 
in  the  old  soldier's  narrative,  but  it  may  amuse 
some  of  your  readers  to  see  his  story,  and  like||ise, 
it  reminds  us  of  the  miseries  and  '^abominations  of 
desolation,**  as  well  as  the  sufferings  which  are  in- 
eiden^  to  all  wars.  Silas  Bbown. 

a:  WUmingUm,  My,  1857. 


be  held  here  on  the  16th,  and  its  visitors  will  ^*^ 
sure  to  give  the  fair  a  careful  examination.  ' 
1851  the  affricultural  department  contained  seven 
excellent  Uiings,  but  was  lamentably  meagre ;  Ua. 
the  credit  of  old  Middlesex,  the  comi  g  occasftm 
should  be  better  improved. 

The  agricultural  warehouses  will  also  find  it  far 
their  interest  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country  towns.  Especially  would  anything  real! j 
valuable  for  ditching  and  draininffibe  worth  intro- 
ducing to  notice  here.  Let's  see  ul  the  new  things! 

LowtUf  Mai9.,  Aug.  17,  1857.  j.  A.  O. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHOW  TOUR  HEW  TOOLS ! 

Mb.  Editor  : — Should  not  the  dealers  and  us- 
ers of  any  improved  farming  implements  take  more 
pains  to  exhibit  the  same  in  puBlic,  and  thereby  in- 
struct **the  rest  of  mankind^  in  the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  P  In  this  vicinity  half  our  farmers 
never  saw  a  subsoil  plow  or  a  mowing-machine, 
and  but  few  are  familiar  with  the  horse-hoe ;  so,  too, 
with  com-huskers,  hand-com-planters,  the  '*Ged- 
des  harrow,**  and  tiany  other  valuable  implements. 
These  things  are,  to  be  sure,  at  our  cattle  shows, 
piled  up  in  some  comer,  bat  the  careful  attention 
of  visitors  is  seldom  given  to  them.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, very  desirable  that  every  owner  of  anything 
of  the  kind,  not  universally  known,  should  improve 
every  opportunity  for  placmg  it  before  the  eyes  of 
the  pablic? 

A  fine  occasion  for  setting  any  new  invention  be- 
fore (his  community  is  about  to  be  given.  On  Sep- 
tember 10th,  the  Middlesex  Mechanics' Association 
will  open  in  this  city  its  second  great  exhibition. 
The  nrst,  which  was  held  in  1851,  had  articles 
firom  1500  contributors,  and  during  the  29  days  it 
continued,  was  visited  by  above  35,000  people  from 
all  parts  of  New  England. 
.  The  new  fair  is  mtended  to  excel  the  former. 
Four  fine  halls  are  to  be  connected  by  bridges  over 
the  streets,  and  to  these  will  be  added  three  large 
rooms,  with /ree  steam  power  for  oj)erating  the  ma- 
chinery on  exhibition ;  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  floor- 
ing is  thus  provided,  and  it  will  be  needed.  Evei^ 
kmd  of  invention  and  production,  mechanical,  sci- 
entific, agricultural,  arUstic  and  domestic,  will  have 
an  appropriate  place ;  and  liberal  premiums  in  the 
form  of  gold,  silver  or  bronze  medals  and  beautiful 
diplomas  will  be  given  to  the  most  meritorious. 
The  Superintendent,  (John  W.  Sifrra,  Esq.,)  is 
taking  great  pains  to  make  the  exhibition  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  and  superior  to  anything  ever  seen 
in  New  England  out  of  Boston. 

This  will  give  a  grand  chance  for  exhibiting  eith- 
er agricultural  tools  or  productions,  more  especial- 
ly as  the  Middlesex  North  Agricultural  Show  will 


For  the  New  England  F 

HAIR  8HAKB8-THE  SBA80H. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— Since  I  have  been  a  aub- 
scriber  and  reader  of  the  Aeiff  England  Farmer^ — 
which,  by  the  way,  I  conuder  the  most  valuable  oi 
all  my  secular  papers — I  have  observed  several  ar* 
deles  on  hair  snakes.  One  is  in  the  number  for 
June  20tli.  The  writers  all  seem  to  suppose  that 
they  are  as  really  orgamxed  and  living  ^'varmints" 
as  any  other  snakes.  I  do  not  say  uiey  are  not. 
I  have  not  seen  one  for  several  years,  and  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  subject  one  to  a  microscopic 
examination.  I  would  like  to  have  it  done,  and  to 
be  informed  of  the  result  I  have  been  told  by 
credible  persons  who  say  they  have  made  the  ex 
periment,  that  if  you  take  one  and  draw  it  between 
vour  thumb  and  unger,  you  will  find  it  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  hair,  as  destitute  of  life  and  motion  as  it 
ever  was.  What  gives  it  life  and  a  snake-like 
movement  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  animaloidie 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  adhering  to  it, 
(wnether  by  the  aid  of  "crickets"  I  know  no^  which 
the  thumb  and  finger  take  oS, 

Will  not  some  of  your  readers  who  have  a  good 
miscroscope  examine  the  next  they  find,  or  if  a  mi- 
brofloope  is  not  at  hand,  draw  it  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  (I  ^ess  it  won't  bite  nor  brandish  its 
tongue,)  and  give  us  the  result  in  the  Farmer.  It 
may  solve  doubts  and  settle  controversies. 

The  season  hereabouts  till  within  a  few  days,  haa 
been  unusually  wet,  cold  and  backward,  but  grass 
looks  finely,  and  everything  that  can  grow  now  ap- 
pears thrifty  and  flourishing.  I  have  never  seen 
It  more  so,  and  I  think  that  our  fi&rmers  need  not 
"hang  their  harps  on  the  willows**  yet,       J.  w. 

FUzwiUiam,  JV.  H.,  Junt  29<A,  1857. 


The  Poppy. — A  letter  received  at  the  Patent 
Office  from  Germany,  says  the  poppy  is  cultivated 
in  Southern  Germany  to  a  large  extent  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sweet  oil.  It  has  supplanted  the  use  of 
the  imported  olive  oil  wholly  in  that  country.  It 
is  further  stated  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
New  England  States  is  highly  suited  for  the  culture 
of  this  article,  and  they  might  provide  the  whole 
Union  with  sweet  oil,  and  therefore  save  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  goes  to  France  and  Italy. 


To  CoRBESPOMDENT8.»We  have  no  recollection 
of  rejecting  the  article  spoken  of  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent  at  FitswiUiam.  The  subject  to  which 
he  refers  is  one  exciting  some  curiosity,  though,  pei^ 
haps,  not  one  of  much  practical  interest 
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Oct. 


THE  WILD  TTIRKET. 

A  late  number  of  the  lAJt  lUttttraied  contain- 
ed an  article  on  the  habits  and  history  of  turkeys, 
from  which  we  haye  condensed  the  following  de- 
teription.  Turkeys  are  as  much  of  an  institution  in 
New  England  as  Thanksgiving,  and  we  ought  to 
know  somethmg  of  the  origin  of  the  fowl  that  occu- 
pies so  promi^nt  a  place  among  the  yiands  at  our 
annual  feast. 

^he  wild  turkey  belongs  to  the  GaUina  and  to 
the  order  tnaleagris  gaUopavOf  and  is  found  only 
in  America.  Its  original  range  extended  from  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  It  is  now  mostly  confined  to  the 
unsettled  or  thinly  inhabited  portions  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Kentucky; 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  yast  territory  lying  west 
and  southwest  of  these  States. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  this  bird  are  thus 
described  in  the  ^^Transactions  of  the  American  In- 
stitute" for  1852 : 

The  wild  turkeys  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
any  particular  food  ;  they  eat  Indian  com,  all  sorts 
of  berries,  fruits,  grains,  and  grasses ;  and  even  tad- 
poles, grasshoppers,  young  frogs  and  lizards  are 
constantly  found  in  their  crops.  Their  more  gen- 
eral predileclion  is,  however,  for  the  acorn,  or  mast, 
chestnut,  beechnut^  etc.,  on  which  they  readily  fat- 
ten. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  while  the  mast 
or  shack  still  remains  on  the  trees,  they  assemble  in 
flocks,  and  direct  their  course  to  the  rich  bottom 
lands.  The  males  associate  in  parties  numbering 
from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their  food  apart 
from  the  females;  while  the  latter  either  move 
about  singly  with  their  young,  then  nearly  two- 
thirds  grown,  or,  in  company  with  other  females  and 
their  families,  form  troops,  sometimes  consisting  of 
seventy  or  eighty  individuals,  all  of  whqm  are  intent 
on  avoiding  the  old  males,  who  whenever  an  oppor 
tunity  offers,  attack  and  destroy  the  young  by  re 
peated  blows  on  the  head. 

When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  in  their  land  of 
abundance,  they  disperse  in  small  flocks,  composed 
of  individuals  of  all  sexes  and  ages  int^mingled, 
who  devour  all  the  mast  as  they  advance :  this  oc 
curs  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Early  in  March  they  begin  to  pair ;  and  for  a 
short  time  previous  the  females  separate  from  and 
shun  their  mates,  though  the  latter  pertinaciously 
follow  them,  uttering  their  gobbling  notes.  The 
sexes  roost  apart,  but  at  no  great  distance,  so  that 
when  the  female  utters  a  call,  every  male  within  hear- 
ing responds,  rolling  note  after  note  in  the  most 
rapid  succession ,  not  as  when  spreading  the  tail  and 
strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a  voice  resembling 
that  of  the  tame  turkey,  when  he  hears  an  unusual 
or  frequently  repeated  noise. 

When  mated  for  the  season,  one  or  more  females, 
thus  associated,  follow  their  fiivorite,  and  roost  in 
JxB  immediate  neighborhood,  if  ^ot  on  the  same 
tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  they  change  their 
mode  of  life,  in  order  to  save  their  eggs,  which  the 
male  uniformly  breaks,  if  in  his  power,  that  the  fe 
male  may  not  be  withdrawn  from  his  company  and 
attention. 

The  sexes  then  separate ;  the  males,  being  thin 
and  meagre^tire  and  conceal  themselves  by  pro»> 


trate  trees,  in  secluded  parts  of  the  forest,  or  in  the 
almost  impenetrable  recesses  of  a  cane-brake. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  female  selects  a  proper  place  in  which  to  depoe- 
it  her  eggs. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  either  in  a  diy 
ridge  in  the  fallen  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree,  under  a 
thicket  of  sumach  or  oriers,  or  by  the  side  of  a  lo^  ; 
it  is  of  a  simple  structure,  being  composed  of  a  few 
dried  leaves.  In  this  receptacle  the  eggs  are  de> 
posited,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty,  bat 
more  usually  from  nine  to  flfteen ;  they  are  whitiahy 
spotted  with  reddish-brown,  like  those  of  the  do-^ 
mestic  turkey.  The  female  always  approaches  her 
nest  with  great  caution,  varying  her  course  so  as 
rarely  to  reach  it  twice  by  the  same  route ;  and  otn 
leaving  her  charge,  she  is  very  careful  to  cover  the 
whole  with  dry  leaves,  with  wnich  she  conceals  it  so 
carefully  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult,  even  for 
one  who  has  watched  her  movements,  to  indicate 
the  exact  spot.  When  laying  or  sitting,  the  tur- 
key hen  is  not  easily  driven  from  her  post  by  the 
approach  of  apparent  danger;  but  if  an  enemy  a|H 
pears,  she  crouches  as  low  as  possible,  and  suffers 
It  to  pass. 

If  tne  eggs  be  removed,  she  again  seeks  the  male, 
and  recommences  laying,  though  otherwise  she  lays 
but  one  nest  of  eggs  during  tne  season.  Several 
turkey  hens  sometimes  associate,  perhaps  for  mu- 
tual safety,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest, 
and  rear  their  broods  together.  Mr.  Audubon  once 
found  three  females  sitting  on  forty-two  eggs.  In 
such  cases  the  nest  is  constantly  guarded  by  one  of 
the  parties,  so  that  no  crow,  raven  or  polecat  dare 
approach  it.  The  mother  will  not  forsake  her  eg;^ 
when  near  hatching,  while  life  remains ;  she  will 
suffer  an  enclosure  to  be  made  around  and  imprison 
her,  rather  than  abandon  her  charge. 

The  wild  turkey  is  of  aelossy  dark  color;  he  is 
generally  called  black.  He  is  not  blac^,  like  the 
crow  ;  he  is  more  of  a  ferruginous  or  iron  color, 
with  small  shining  coppery  bronze  snots,  especially 
on  the  wings  and  tafl.  In  the  wild  state,  a  white 
or  even  a  speckled  turkey  is  unknown,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  a  plain  |>lack  one  has  hardly  ever 
occurred.  [The  lignt-colored  or  gray  tame  turkeys 
are  said  to  be  scrofulous  and  sickly,  while  the  dan- 
er  the  color  the  more  hardy  is  the  bird.  Good 
judges  avoid  the  bleached  or  hght-colored  for  breed- 
ing, and  only  **keep"  the  darkest  and  beet] 


Culture  of  Cranberries. — ^Numerous  applice- 
tions  have  been  made  to  us  to  send  certain  treatises 
to  persons  upon  the  culture  of  the  cranberry,  or  to 
give  brief  directions  by  letter.  All  this  we  should 
be  most  happy  to  do  if  it  were  in  our  power.  To- 
day we  have  given  some  directions  when  to  cut  the 
sugar  cane  for  pressing,  and  next  week  will  furnish 
such  information  in  regard  to  the  cranberry  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  best  authorities.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  recommend  to  those  interested  to  purehase 
Hyde's  Manual  on  the  mode  of  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  the  sugar  cane,  and  Eastwood's  Manual 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Cranberry.  Price  for  the 
work  on  the  sugar  cane  2d  cents,  and  for  that  on 
the  cranberry  50  cents,  and  may  be  had  at  this  of* 
flee,  or  of  the  booksellers  generally.' 
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For  the  New  JtngUuui  Fonmer. 

THE  THIHOS  I  BAI8E. 

Mr.  Eduob  : — It  is  my  purpose,  with  your  per- 
mittioD,  to  write  under  the  above  head  an  account 
of  many  of  the  Tegetables,  &c,  that  I .  raise — 
thoui;h  as  you  know,  I  am  not  much  of  a  farmer. 
Among  them  are  some  that  are  new,  and  of  which 
I  believe  the  public  may  desire  information ;  oth- 
ers may  be  better  known.  I  shall  eive  m;^  opin* 
ion  in  plain  terms,  without  regard  to  tne  ooinions  or 
interests  of  others ;  and  if  I  should  differ  from  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  readers,  I  hope  and 
know  you  will  allow  me  my  opinion,  based  as  it 
will  be  on  actual  experience.  I  am  aware  that 
some  things  will  flourish  on  one  soil  and  fail  on 
another ;  that  we  may  get  poor  seed,  and  thus  fail ; 
and  in  short,  there  are  many  things  that  may  inter- 
vene to  prevent  forming  in  every  respect  a  correct 
opinion.  I  shall  avoid  condemning  anything  that 
I  have  not  fullj^  tested.  I  have  a  curious  desire  to 
try  all  new  things,  and  mean  to  hold  fast  to  all 
that  are  good.  Believing  that  your  readers  have 
much  of  ue  same  feeling,  I  have  ventured  to  com* 
mence  these  articles.  I  shall  first  speak  of  some 
new  peas  which  I  planted  this  year  for  the  first 
time. 

Dan  OHoukke. — A  new  English  varietj,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  earliest  peas,  proving  this  year 
three  days  at  least  earlier  than  Pnnoe  Albert,  Hov- 
ey's  Early,  and  other  early  sorts.  Good  bearer, 
pods  good  length  and  well  filled,  quality  good. 
When  sown  Ikte  does  not  yield  welL  Worthy  the 
attention  of  pea-growers  for  market  or  home  use. 

Epp*8  Lobd  Raglan— Is  another  new  English 
sort  Grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
high,  some  three  weeks  later  than  the  former,  pro- 
lifio  bearer,  long,  thin  pods,  large,  fine  flavored 
peas,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  Champion  of  Eng- 
und  in  quality.  Good  for  private  gardens  if  not 
for  market.  Does  not  require  bushing.  Should 
have  a  further  triaL 

Hair's  Defiance. — ^From  the  same  source  as 
the  others,  grows  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high ; 
should  be  bushed  in  gardens,  and  not  as  prolific  as 
the  above  $  pod  large  and  thin,  peas  of  good  quali- 
ty. Should  not  recommend  it  except  lor  further 
trial 

DwABF  Gbeen  MAMMOTH.^The  name  teems 
paradoxical,  but  is  a  proper  one ;  it  is  a  dwarf  plant 
with  mammoth  peas.  English,  one  foot  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  hem  abundantly,  pods  and  peas  of 
good  sixe,  shells  a  large  proportion  of  peas,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  desirable  sort,  esnecially 
as  it  does  not  need  to  be  bushed.  The  seea  of  all 
these  new  peas  were  obtained  of  Nourse  &  Co. 

Hovet's  Early  Cauliflower. — May  be  sown 
in  May  and  will  give  good  heads  in  August ;  the 
best  early  sort  I  haye  eyer  seem  Have  had  verv 
fine  heads  during  the  present  month.  Seed  of 
Hovey  &  Co. 

Earlt  Scarlet  Horn  Carrot.-  -This  Lb  the 
earliest  and  best  sort  of  carrot  that  I  know ;  good 
for  cooking,  fine  grain  and  good  flavor ;  seed  sown 
the  20th  of  May ;  yield  good  carrots  the  20th  of 
July.  This  carrot  does  not  run  down  very  deep, 
except  a  very  small  tap  root  which  penetrates  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  It  is  of  a  rich 
color. 


Mason's  Druichead  Cabrage. — An  early  sort 
that  is  much  better  than  the  Early  York,  which  I 
have  grown  side  by  side. 

Early  Victoria  Bean. — Is  one  of  the  best 
early  sorts ;  is  comparatively  new.  Should  not  be 
grown  except  for  string  beans,  as  it  is  colored  and 
not  fit  for  shell  beans.  James  F.  C.  Htde. 

J^ewton  Centre,  Mg,  17(ft,  1857. 

[90  Bl    OORTIirUID.] 

Remarks. — ^The  plan  of  our  correspondent  is  a 
capital  one,  because  a  majority  of  &rmers  have 
neither  the  time  or  skill  to  pkmt  yarieties,  make 
such  constant  observations  as  are  necessary,  and 
prepare  a  record  of  them.  His  labors,  we  are  wil- 
ling to  confess,  may  benefit  others  much  more  than 
himself,  but  in  some  other  way  we  also  must  dis- 
charge some  duty  which  will  go  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.      * 

Mr.  H.  says  the  Early  Viotoria  Bean  is  not  fit 
for  shelling,  because  it  is  colored.  We  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  colored  beans  for 
boiling  or  baking ;  but  is  such  a  prejudice  well- 
founded  P  Why  not  discard  beets  because  they 
are  red,  or  parsnips  because  they  are  white  P  There 
is  no  bean,  in  our  estimation,  equal  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Bean,  so  called,  either  for  boiling  or  bak- 
ing, and  a  white  bean  rarely  comes  upon  our  table* 
The  early  <'Six  Weeks,"  and  the  '«Pmk  Eye,"  an 
also  excellent  for  either  of  these  uses,  and  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  because  they  are  not  white. 


HSAD-woBK  nr  FABMnro. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  muscular  labor  is  vrast- 
ed  every  ysar,  which  might  be  saved,  or  better  di- 
rected. This  is  true  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and 
not  the  least  in  £uinmg.  For  instance:  how  many 
farmers  toil  on,  year  alter  year,  with  scanty  or  im- 
perfect implements  of  husbandry.  The  modem 
improvements,  which  save  much  labor,  and  do  the 
work  cheaper  and  better,  they  will  have  nothins  to 
do  widi.  Improved  varieties  of  seed,  they  hold  to 
be,  almost  vrithout  exception,  humbugs.  Draining 
and  plowing  are  ranked  in  the  same  catalogue: 
(ktv  are  labor  lost;  but  manuring  cold,  wet  lands, 
ana  plowing  them  late  in  summer  a  few  inches 
deep,  and  gathering  scanty  crops — OdB  is  not  labor 
lost !  Rotation  of  crops,  and  manuring  lands  with 
reference  to  the  grains  and  roots  to  be  grown  on 
them,  they  consider  something  like  book-farming 
— a  very  dangerous  thing ! 

We  never  could  see  why  farmers  should  not 
think  for  themselves,  and  be  able  to  give  a  satisfac^ 
tory  reason  for  every  process  they  undertake.  We 
never  could  see  why  they  should  not  endeavor  to 
improve  in  all  farming  operations,  to  learn  the  very 
best  way  of  doing  everything,  and  then  to  do  it  so. 
It  is  told  of  a*  certain  backwoods  farmer,  who  had 
not  yet  found  time  to  clear  the  stumps  from  his 
fields,  that  his  boys  complained  bitterly  of  their 
troubles  in  plowing  and  harrowing — the  old-fash- 
ioned *<drag"  especially  troubled  them  by  its  frequent 
oyertumings  while  plunging  among  the  stumps, 
and  needing  to  be  set  right  side  up  at  every  iew 
roda.    ^Boys!"  said  the  enraged  farmer,  one  day, 
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Mtake  tbat  harrow  oyer  to  the  blacksmith,  and  tell 
him  to  make  all  the  teeth  twice  their  preeent 
lengthy  and  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  we'll  see  what 
that'll  do !"  The  thing  was  done :  the  teeth  now 
pointed  both  ways,  like  those  of  a  revolving  rake. 
^Oee  upf  BUI;  now  eo  along i"  "But,  &ther,  it 
has  upset  again,  as  baa  as  before."  ''Never  mind, 
boy :  go  right  ahead ;  it  will  work  either  side  up. 
See,  now,  what  oomes  from  a  little  thinkmgr 
And  sure  enough,  it  did  work,  and  the  field  was 
harrowed  in  spite  of  the  stumps.  We  might  have 
selected  a  more  dignified  example  of  the  use  of 
head-work,  but  this  homely  story  will  answer  our 
purpose. 

In  the  matter  of  rotation  of  crops,  there  is  need 
of  forethought  and  management.  Some  formers 
iMglect  to  manure  larsely,  because  of  its  expen- 
aiveness  i  they  would  &e  to  unde^drain  more  ex- 
tensivelvi  and  to  subsoil  plow  their  lands,  if  these 
things  did  not  cost  more  time,  labor  and  money, 
than  they  think  they  can  spare.  But  it  costs  no 
more  to  follow  a  good  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
than  it  does  to  carry  on  a  farm  without  any  such 
plan*  Tet  such  a  system  may  bring  the  farmer 
three- fold  greater  and  better  crops.  Pfor  in  devis- 
ing such  a  plan,  has  he  got  to  ciepend  entirely  on 
his  own  experience  or  sagacity.  Books  and  agri- 
cultural Journals  are  at  hand,  containinff  the  result 
of  other  men's  experience,  and  all  he  nas  to  do  is 
to  adapt  such  information  to  the  wants  of  his  own 
case.  A  very  little  head-work  of  this  sort  would 
pay  welL  It  would  pay  in  clean  cultivation. — 
Chess,  red*root,  quack-grass,  Canada  thistles,  but- 
ter-cups, daisies,  and'  what  not,  would  hide  thdr 
heads ;  and  arubs,  wire-worms,  and  all  manner  of 
insects,  would  rapidly  diminish,  if  not  wholly  dis- 
appear. It  would  pay  in  the  increased  and  pro- 
longed fiBrtility  of  tne  land,  and  in  more  bountiful 
crops. — Ameriean  j9gtieuih$ri$L 


Fot  tkt  Ntm  Buglamd  Ft 


Fvr  the  New  Snifiand  Farmer. 

XOSE  WISE  THAH  AMBITI0IF8. 

The  commentary  on  pase  331  of  Volume  IX., 
brings  to  mind  the  condition  of  a  farmer  of  the 
Granite  State,  whose  premises  we  lately  visited, 
who,  about  twelve  years  since,  being  in  circumstan- 
ces, well-to-live,  lost  by  fire  his  buildings,  and  all 
his  personal  effects ;  including  a  valuable  library 
and  collection  of  curiosities.  For  a  time  he  was  so 
disheartened  that  he  knew  not  how  to  move.  At 
length  he  resolved  to  start  anew,  and  bargained  for 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  remote  from  oth- 
er settlers,  in  and  among  the  hills,  and  built  a  cot- 
tage house,  a  moderate  sized  bam,  and  other  build- 
ings to  correspond,  thereon.  Since  then  he  has 
Eroceeded  cultivating  with  his  own  hands,  aided  by 
is  good  wife  and  daughter  within. doors,  occasion- 
ally adding  to  his  premises  such  adjoining  land  as 
could  be  reasonamy  purchased.  He  now  has  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  well  fenced ; 
and  much  of  it  well  cultivated,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  that  he  has  gained  from 
books,  is  enabled  to  raise  the  best  crops  of  any 
man  in  this  town.  In  addition  to  this,  he  kee])s 
hie  house  open  for  the  reception  of  friends,  and  en- 
tertains them  with  a  hearty  hospitality,  worthy  to 
be  imitated  by  many  a  man  in  possession  of  his 
thousands.  *. 

August  18,  1867. 


EOETICULTTIBAL  LUXBATinLB. 

Can  a  first-class  horticultural  journal  be 
tained  in  this  country,  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 
have  answered? — S.,  in  RurtU  Mw-Yarkar, 

This- inquiry  seems  to  anticipate  the  future;  and 
judging  fix>m  the  past,  and  the  present,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  ftiture.  Hence,  a  most  un- 
qualified answer  in  the  affirmative  may  be  given. 
Tins  is  predicated  on  the  fiict  that  such  a  journal 
has  been  sustained  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centurj. 
'The  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Botany,  and  ul 
Useful  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Rural  A^ 
fairs,  edited  by  C.  M.  Hovet,  author  of  the  IhiHt 
of  America,  and  published  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boa- 
ton,"  is  a  ''horticultural  journal  of  the  first  daaa." 
The  editor  occupies  a  first-class  rank  among  the 
horticulturists  of  this  country,  being  favorably 
known,  also,  in  foreign  lands,  where  ne  has  trav- 
elled, observed  and  conferred  with  the  best  gard- 
eners ;  and  to  crown  all,  is  a  practical  and  success- 
ful horticulturist  of  long  and  nch  experience,  as  hia 
fruits  and  grounds  do  abundantly  set  forth  and  con- 
firm. His  journal,  during  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, has  been  the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  public  for  the  best  writers,  not  only  on  horticul- 
ture, but  rural  architecture,  landscape  gardening, 
botany,  and  aU  kindred  subjects,  which  our  country 
has  produced.  The  late  lamented  Downing  was  a 
regular  and  constant  contributor  to  its  pages  for 
ten  years  before  he  commenced  the  HortiatUuriaL 
Other  names,  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  might 
be  given  of  such  as  have  enriched  the  columns  of 
this  magazine  by  their  contributions, — gentlemen 
of  taste,  leisure,  opportunity  and  wealth,  who  have 
shown  their  fidth  oy  their  lives,  and  whose  works 
do  praise  them  in  calling  forth  such  remttks  as 
this,  made  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  rural 
taste,  from  &ther-land,  wno  had  travelled  extens- 
ively, both  over  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States ;  that  "the  suburbs  of  Boston,  for  ex- 
tent, rare  elegance  and  beauty  of  arboricultureihoi^ 
ticulture,  architecture,  &c,  far  exceeded  those  of 
any  other  city  that  he  had  ever  visited.*' 

When  the  McLgazine  qf  HorHadture  was  com- 
menced in  1835,  comparatively  little  had  been  done 
to  awaken  and  diffuse  among  the  people  a  taste  for 
horticulture.  Enough,  however,  nad  been  accom- 
plished in  a  private  way,  by  genUemen  of  wealth 
and  taste,  who  had  travelled  abroad,  to  call  for  a 
journal  on  the  subject,  and  by  way  of  experiment* 
the  aforesaid  journal  was  commenced,  not,  howev- 
er, without  some  fear  as  to  its  success.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  it  has  been  rej^larly  published  from 
that  day  to  this,  now  constituting  the  most  valua- 
ble work  on  this  subject  extant, — and  should  be  in 
every  public  library  wnere  it  has  not  already  a  place. 
And  all  who  would  patronize  and  aid  in  "sustaining 
a  first-class  horticultural  journal  in  this  country, 
and  receive  in  return,  knowledge  and  instructioii» 
tiiat  shall  qualify  and  fit  them  to  oeautify  and  plant 
aright  their  grounds,  thus  rendering  them  attrac- 
tive and  productive,  should  subscril^  forthwith  for 
the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Botany  and  Kural 
Affairs,"  where  are  chronicled  monthly,  the  progress 
of  horticulture,  the  science  of  cultivation,  descriptions 
of  new  fruits,  fiowers,  trees,  shrubs  and  plants — p(H 
mological  gossip— landscape  gardening — kitchen 
gardening — reviews  of  horticultural  works — ^suburb- 
an visits — monthly  gossip-^notes,  queries  and  an- 
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swen— reports  of  horticnltaial  Bodeties — all  de- 
mgned  in  a  timely  way  and  manner  to  iacilitate  the 
special  rural  operations  of  the  several  months  as 
they  succeed  each  other  through  the  annual  cycle. 
Only  two  dollars  a  year. 

The  series  from  the  beginning  contains  the  only 
history  of  horticulture  in  the  United  States,  lists  of 
the  yarious  ornamental  plants,  shrubs  and  trees — 
of  the  most  approved  fruits,  best  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion and  propagation — modes  of  preserration,  &c., 
&e. ;  also  an  interesting  narratiye  of  kindred  topics 
in  foreign  lands,  by  the  editor,  in  addition  to  the 
other  important  topics  already  named.  In  fine, 
this  Magaidne  of  HorUculiun  is  to  American 
eardeniD^,  what  the  GardenerB*  Chronicle  is  to  £n^ 
fish  horticulture  and  kindred  subjects;  and  it  is 
really,  no  more  of  ^  question  whether  this  ^flrst^ 
class  journal  shall  be  sustained,"  than  whether  the 
JVWr  England  Farmer  shall  be  sustained.  They 
are  both  fixed  facts,  and  will  be  sustained,  because 
fiurmers  and  gardeners  muet  have  them  in  order  to 
succeed — no  more  to  be  dispensed  with  than  the 
implements  for  farm  and  garden  tiUage,  culture,  and 
harvest 

The  writer  has  4io  sympathy  with  that  sentiment 
which  denounces  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
literature  of  our  own  country,  in  laudation  of  for* 
eign  magazines,  journals,  &^  Both  are  good  and 
important,  each  adapted  speciaUy  to  its  own  coun- 
try— and  both  in  general  to  all  civilized  countries. 
Empires,  Kingdoms,  Republics,  and  States.  A  ]>er- 
son  who  would  deliberately  so  about  denouncing 
the  agricultural  and  horUeultural  presses. of  this 
young  republic,  because  they  are  not  equal,  in  every 
respect,  to  similar  journals  from  abroad,  would,  to 
be  consistent,  destroy  the  young  orchard  because  it 
is  not  an  old  one.  Patronize  our  own  journals,  and 
so  make,  and  keep  them,  first-rate,  and  thus  do 
your  country  a  good  service.  Rubalist. 

Remabss. — ^We  have  read  Hovey*$  Magaiiney 
for  many  years  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  al* 
though  the  commendations  of  our  correspondent 
are  warm  and  broad,  we  think  they  are  well  mer- 
ited. Some  of  the  most  delightful  essays  upon  the 
aspect  of  things  in  the  country,  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  entitled  "Studies  in  the  Field  and  Forest,"  by 
Wilson  Flago,  Esq.,  may  be  found — and  can 
scarcely  be  excelled — ^in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
me.  We  hope  it  will  be  abundantly  sustained  by 
oar  people. 

Fbutt  Tkees. — It  is  not  always  necessary  or  in- 
dispensable, in  order  to  haye  good  fruit  and  enough 
of  it,  that  a  section  of  the  farm  be  especially  set 
apart  appropriated  to  its  cultivation.  There  are 
many  comers  and  **  segments  of  soil,"  unoccupied 
by  any  valuable  crop,  where  a  few  trees  can  be 
grown  f  and '  as  such  **  out  of  the  way  **  places  are 
commonly  rich  in  the  elements  of  vegetable  life, 
the  growth  of  trees,  when  pro|>erly  set,  is  there  even 
more  rapid  aud  healthy  than  in  the  best  cultivated 
soiL  A  homestead,  where  eyeij  nook  and  comer 
is  occupied  with  thrifty  and  prolific  trees,  presents 
a  rural  and  beautifrd  picture  of  industry  and  thrift, 
and  cannot  ML  to  exert  a  most  senial  and  elevating 
influence  upon  the  owner's  mincL  Cherry,  peach, 
plum  and  quince  trees,  together  with  apple  and 
pear  trees,  grape  vines,  etc:»  may  thus  be  scattered 


around  your  yards  and  enclosures  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  having  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth, 
when  properly  nurtured,  wUl  soon  reward  you  for 
your  industry  and  forethought,  with  the  grateful 
richness  and  abundance  oS  their  fruit.  Set  a  tree, 
therefore,  by  all  means,  wherever  you  can  find  room. 


For  tkt  New  Sngkmd  Farmar. 

CBITIOISMS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  am  afraid  that  we  clumsy  fel- 
lows from  the  country  shall  be  crowded  on  the 
track  entirely,  by  the  glowing  periods  and  amusing 
anecdotes  communicated  by  your  associate  now  in 
England.  He  certainly  makes  his  letters  yenr 
amusing,  if  not  instraetive.  I  have  read  with  ad- 
miration his  description  of  catUe  exhibited  at  the 
fair  holden  by  the  Royal  Society  «t  Salisbury,  and 
the  discriminating  observations  made  by  the  **Prince 
Consort."  I  take  it  your  correspondent  is  too  much 
of  a  Yankee  to  have  any  regard  for  such  stuff— if  * 
not,  my  respect  for  his  judgment  will  ^  essential- 
ly momfied. . 

I  am  not  pleased  with  the  side-way  dig  under 
the  short  ribs,  ^ven  to  what  "^"i  term  natives — for, 
show  them  as  you  may,  for  labor  and  for  the  dairy, 
I  challenge  the  production  of  better  animals  than 
the  best  of  the  New  England  natiyes.  Tell  of  lay- 
ing on  six  inches  of  fat  upon  an  animal  before  it 
will  be  fit  to  be  seen — ^I  think  it  will  not  be  fit  to 
be  seen,  for  any  useful  purpose,  after  this  is  done. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  views  of  your  correspond- 
ent from  Maryland,  as  to  the  introduction  of  fast 
horses  at  our  Shows.  If  I  rightly  understand  him, 
he  would  contend  that  ^'all^vork  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy" — and  therefore  a  httle 
sport  is  desirable ; — and  this  of  driving  fast  iB  one 
of  the  least  exceptionable.  This  may  be  so— but 
it  should  be  understood  for  the  sport  <^ii,  and  not 
for  the  value  of  O'-^foT  1  doubt  exceedmgly,  wheth- 
er any  animal  was  ever  improyed  in  value,  by  forc- 
ing ms  speed,  and  if  it  be  so,  humanity  forbids 
the  application.  ESSEX. 

.August  22, 1857. 


H0B8B-RACINO. 


We  are  convinced  that  the  whole  system  of  rac- 
ing for  heavy  bets  is  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  up 
high  breeding  in  horses  among  an  enterprising  ana 
industrious  people  like  our  own,  while  it  is  even 
raUier  prejudical  to  the  keeping  up  of  hardihood 
and  bottom,  and  ten  times  more  injurious  morally 
to  all  immediately  engaged  in  it. 

We  say  notlung  of  cruelty  to  the  horses  engaged 
and  danger  to  the  men,  as  the  race-course  last  year 
and  this  both  exhibited.  This,  however,  causes 
horse-racing  to  dlfki  much  from  boat-racing.  But 
we  speak  particularly  of  the  gross  and  wholesale 
systems  of  betting  vast  sums,  common  on  such  oc- 
casions, leading  to  frauds  and  defalcations  to  an  im- 
mense amount. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  for  the  proprietor  of 
a  horse  to  have  a  large  interest  at  stake  on  his  suc- 
cess, makes  it  worth  his  while  to  produce  the  high- 
est possible  speed.  But  what  can  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  mere  spectators  bettin|;  amongst  each 
other  P  Each  one,  if  he  wins,  obtams  money  with- 
out having  performed  any  corresponding  benefit  to 
society.    Such  money,  because  it  comes  easily  goes 
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easily ;  and  habits  of  waste  and  profligacy  are  intro- 
duced ;  and  men  are  educated  to  seek  for  money, 
and  find  it  most  readilyi  not  by  industry  and  econ- 
omy, which  are  the  true  foundations  of  national 
Prosperity,  but  by  low  cunning,  idling  and  chance. 
Their  mone^  is  usually  lost  much  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  is  made. 

Those  who  lose  have  to  pay  over  money  first 
earned  by  some  one  honestly  and  industriously-p- 
money  that  those  who  squander  had  no  right  uius 
to  appropriate.  How  many  a  family,  brought  up 
in  affluence  and  with  large  expectations,  has  been 
reduced  to  beggary  by  these  seasons,  let  each  Eog* 
lish  race-course  declare.  Indeed,  the  best  families 
everywhere,  having  a  mind  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion and  wealth,  are  learning  increasingly  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  the  race-course  and  its  betting. — 
PhUadd.  Ledger. 


For  ike  Ntm  Bn^and  Farmtr» 

GOOD  CHBBSB. 

For  a  cheese  of  twenty  pounds,  a  piece  of  rennet 
about  two  inches  square  is  soaked  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter twelve  hours.  As  rennet  differs  much  in  qual- 
ity, enough  should  be  used  to  coagulate  the  milk 
sufficiently  in  about  forty  minutes ;  no  salt  is  put 
into  the  cheese,  nor  any  outside  during  the  first  six 
or  eight  hours  it  is  being  prepared,  but  a  thin  coat 
of  fine  salt  is  kept  on  uie  outside  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  it  is  in  the  press.  The  cheeses 
are  pressed  forty-eight  hours  under  a  weight  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  Nothing  more  is 
required  but  to  turn  the  cheeses  once  a  day  on  the 
shelves. 

mother's  PBEiaUM  CHEESE. 

The  milk  strained  in  larj^  tubs  over  night,  the 
cream  stirred  in  milk,  and  in  the  mominff  stramed 
in  the  same  tubs;  milk  heated  to  natural  heat;  add 
rennet ;  curd  broken  fine  and  whey  off,  and  broken 
fine  in  hoop  with  fast  bottom,  and  put  in  strainer ; 
pressed  twelve  hours ;  then  taken  from  hoop,  and 
salt  rubbed  on  the  surface ;  then  put  in  hoop,  with- 
out strainer,  and  pressed  forty-eight  hours  j  then 
put  on  tables,  ana  salt  rubbed  on  surface,  and  re- 
main in  salt  six  days  for  cheese  weighing  thirty 
pounds ;  the  hoops  to  have  holes  in  the  bottom ; 
the  crushings  are  saved  and  set  and  churned  to 
grease  the  cheese.  The  above  is  for  making  one 
cheese  per  day. 

1.  No  salt  to  be  put  into  the  cheese,  but  fine 
salt  rubbed  on  the  surface. 

2.  Remain  in  press  forty-eight  hours. 

3.  Dry,  cool  cellar,  not  damp. 

4.  To  make  whey,  add  the  rennet  while  the  milk 
is  warm. 

I  would  like  a  cheese  made  after  either  of  the 
above  plans.  j.  M.  B. 

Ckarlestounif  Mass,,  1857. 


GaAPES. — Place  a  bone  in  the  earth,  near  the 
root  of  a  grape,  and  the  vine  will  send  out  a  lead- 
ing root  directly  to  the  bone.  In  its  passage,  it  will 
put  out  no  fibers — ^but  when  it  reaches  the  bone, 
the  root  will  entirely  cover  it  with  the  most  delicate 
fibers,  like  lace,  each  one  seeking  a  pore  of  the 
bone.  On  this  bone,  the  vine  will  continue  to  feed 
as  long  as  any  nutriment  remams  to  be  exhausted. 
—Farmer's  Ca&inef. 


BABLT  TASTB  FOR  AGRICirLTURB— 
HOLLOW  H0RH8. 

In  your  report  of  the  Legislative  Agricultural 
Meeting,  in  monthly  Farmer  for  May — pp.2119 
212,  Mr.  Buckminster  urges  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  agriculture  in  the  young,  and  that  it  should 
commence  at  a  very  early  age.  This  only  shows  there 
is  nothing  new  unaer  the  sun.  I  anticipated  I  had 
hit  on  a  new  vem  when  I  thought  of  writing  and 
asking  you  to  ur^e  some  amusing  and  instructive 
plan  of  introducing  asrioulture  into  all  public 
schools,  if  not  as  a  study,  at  least  as  a  recreatioa 
and  amusement)  such  a  course  would,  I  think,  di- 
rect the  attention  of  many,  who  have  no  particular 
fancy  for  any  special  business  or  trade,  to  that  of 
farming. 

Since  writing  the  above,  one  of  my  best  cows 
has  been  reported  to  me  as  having  ihehoUow  ham  ; 
can  you  telf  me  what  this  is,  in  plain  English  P  I 
have  looked  into  every  book  I  have  for  a  descrip- 
tion, cause,  and  mode  of  treatment,  without  suc- 
cess. In  Hempel's  translation  of  Schoefer's  Ho- 
moeopathic Veterinary  Manual,  I  am  humbugged 
with  Latin.  In  neither  practice  do  I  find  it  named 
— ^yet  I  have  heard  of  this  disea^,  ever  since  I 
knew  what  a  cow  was.  Can  you  give  me  the  name 
of  any  work  that  has  not  to  trust  to  the  humbug 
gery  of  Latin  for  its  sale,  to  which  I  can  refer  in 
such  cases  P  Tours  respectfully, 

David  CHULAa. 

P.  8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  *<mulched  P*  It  ia 
not  in  Johnson,  Walker  or  Webster. 

Remakes.— The  disease  generally  termed  **hol- 
low  horn"  or  ''horn  ail,"  is  not,  we  believe,  strictly 
an  affection  of  the  horn,  but  of  some  other  organs 
that,  when  diseased,  affect  the  horns  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  See  weekly  Farmer,  for  July  25, 
1857,  and  DaMs  American  Caitlt  Dodor, 

Mvldungt  means  to  cover  the  earth  about  trees 
or  smaller  plants,  with  straw,  hay,  leaves  or  brushf 
and  leaving  it  there  to  rot,  to  protect  the  roots 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  enrich  the  soiL 
See  Webster,  page  736,  for  the  word  muldu 


Keep  Feuit  Trees  Straight.— Trees  in  an 
open  exposure  often  acquire  a  leanins  position 
from  the  prevailing  winds.  This  should  not  be 
suffered  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  the  tree.  When 
as  large  as  one's  wrist,  they  should  be  set  up  erect, 
and,  indeed,  throvm  into  the  wind  at  an  angle  of 
ten  or  fifteen  degrees ;  in  order  to  bring  them  ulti- 
mately into  a  straight  position.  This  is  best  done 
by  obtaining  crotched  nmbs  from  the  woods,  ei^ht 
to  twelve  feet  long,  and  placing  the  butt  end,i^hich 
should  be  sharpened,  in  the  ground,  and  the  crotch 
end  either  agamst  the  trunk,  immediately  beneath 
the  branching  point,  or  against  a  large  outer  limb, 
if  more  convenient,  secunng  it  from  chafing  in  the 
crotch  by  a  padding  of  straw  or  lifter,  and  setting 
the  tree  at  once  up  to  the  desired  angle  of  eleva- 
tion. Loosen  also  the  ground  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  root  so  that  it  will  not  bind,  and  the 
work  is  accomplished.  Let  this  be  done  when  the 
tree  begins  to  make  its  summer  growth,  or  soon 
after  leaving  out. 
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One  ieaaon,  if  the  tree  is  thrifty,  will  be  all  that 
is  required.  If,  however,  it  be  obstinate,  repeat  the 
trial,  another  year.  The  remedy  is  sure.  Even 
larife  trees,  wmch  have  acquired  a  permanent  lean, 
may  be  thrown  into  an  erect  posture,  by  looseninff 
the  earth  at  the  root,  and  occasionally  cutting  off 
an  obstinate,  large  root,  withqut  injury  to  its  growth, 
and  thus  be  made  sightly.  An  erect  tree  will  be 
longer  lived  and  more  fruitful  than  a  leaning  one, 
apd  not  half  so  aubjeot  to  casualty  as  if  left  to  its 
own  guidance. 

For  tk§  Nem  MngUmd  Fmwm, 

.      COWS,  XILK  AHS  BVTTEB. 

Mb.  Editob  !— I  found  carelessly  thrown  bto 
my  drawer  the  enclosed  note  on  the  making  of  but* 
ter,  addressed  to  me  three  years  since,  bv  a  young 
&rmer  of  Danyers,  If  jrou  think  it  worthy  of  use, 
it  is  at  your  service.  It  is  a  genuine  paper — no  fic- 
tion. Truly  yours,  J.  W.  Pboctob. 

Jhig.  12, 1857.* 


J.  W.  Pboctob,  Esq.:— i9fr— In  answer  to  youra 
of  Jan.  17, 1  would  say  that  the  milk  sold  as  stated 
by  me  was  measured  m  the  milk  measure  generally 
used  by  milkmen  in  our  vicinity,  and  I  thmk  there 
is  no  standard  for  the  measure  of  milk,  at  least  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salem  market  The  measure  used 
here  is,  I  think,  oonsiderablv  larger  than  that  used 
in  any  other  market  that  I  know  of.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  by  experiment  determined  how  many 
quarts  of  milk  are  reqjuired  to  produce  a  pound  of 
butter,  neither  do  I  think  that  any  result  loan  be  ar- 
rived at  by  experimenting  upon  one  yard  of  cows 
which,  will  apply  to  the  same  number  of  cows  upon 
another  farm.  It  will  depend,  aho,  as  you  are 
aware,  somewhat  upon  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  the  trial  is  made,  as  to  the  amount  of  milk 
necessary  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  butter.  I 
have  for  some  years  past  when  I  have  bought  one 
or  more  cows,  made  a  trial  of-  their  milk  for  one 
week  each,  to  test  its  butter*making  qualities. — 
When  I  have  found  one  making  but  a  small  quan- 
titv,  or  a  poor  quality  of  butter,  I  have  sold  her. 
I  nave  known  of  numbers  that  have  given  large 
quantites  of  milk  which  would  make  but  a  very 
email  Quantity  of  butter;  such  a  cow,  you  are  aware, 
will  sell  for  a  large  price  to  the  milkiden,  while  she 
is  worth  nothing  to  the  butter-farmer.  By  these 
experiments  upon  cows,  although  I  have  not  de- 
termined with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  milk  from 
each  cow  required  for  a  pound  of  butter,  yet  have 

fot  the  result  necessary  to  determine  what  cows  I 
ad  better  keep  and  what  reject.  By  this  process 
I  have  a  lot  of  cows  that  will  produce  a  considera- 
ble qtutniUy  of  butter,  and  that,  if  properly  manu- 
fkctured,  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  milk  of 
these  cows  must  be  of  a  better  quahtv,  and  of  course 
worth  more  per  quart  in  the  market,  than  that 
produced  by  cows,  many  of  which  have  been  re- 
jected on  account  of  the  quality  of  their  milk,  and 
none  selected  bv  reason  of  producins  rich  milk. 
Upon  trial  of  the  cows* I  now  have,  I  judge  the 
produy  of  milk  from  them  the  season  through  will 
yield  one  pound  of  butter  to  eight  ouarts  of  milk, 
and  I  have  rejected  some  Uiat  woula  probably  pro- 
duce not  over  one  pound  of  poor  butter  from  twelve 
or  fifteen  quarts  of  milk.  I  Judge  also  that  it 
will  require  koo  quard  mom  of  milk  to  yield  a 


pound  of  butter  in  May -than  in  September  from 
the  same  eow.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  standard 
can  be  established,  by  the  trial  of  a  given  number 
of  cows,  which  can  be  applied  to  another  lot  in  an- 
other place,  that  have  possibly  the  advantage  of 
better  pasturage  and  care.  If  the  statements  ot 
certain  gentlemen  can  be  relied  on,  that  there  is 
in  this  State  a  breed  of  cows  whose  butterrproducing 
qualities,  are  such  that  four  quarts  of  milk  yield  a 

Sound  of  butter,  it  would  be  worth  thousands  of 
oUars  to  the  butter^producing  fanners  in  this 
State,  could  ^  they  be  generally  distributed  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

As  I  now  intend  to  sell  milk  rather  than  make 
butter  the  next  season,  I  shall  be  unable  to  put  in 
a  claim  for  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the 
State  Society,  which  I  would  do  if  practicable,  al- 
though I  have  no  doubt  others  in  the  county  have 
better  butter-producing  cows. 

Yours  truly, 

Chables  p.  Pbbston. 
JV*.  Danverif  Jan,,  1855. 


Fior  tk$  Nev  Sngtand  Farmir, 

THE  PBABX  7I8HEBT. 

Pearl  fishing  is  now  creating  some  excitement  in 
Essex  County.  It  is  supposed  dv  many  to  be  a  neit 
enterprise,  but  it  had  its  origin  in  the  early  histo- 
ry of  our  country.  The  first  adventurers  in  North 
America  were  intent  upon  examining  its  mineral 

Sroductions,  and  particularly  such  localities  as  in- 
icated  the  presence  of  gold  and  silver.  The;^  ap- 
pear also  to  nave  searched  our  fresh  water  rivers 
for  pearls,  and  to  have  experienced  disappointment. 
Prooably  many  of  our  brooks  and  rivers  furnish  a 
muscle,  in  wmch  is  to  be  found  something  that 
might  be  called  a  pearl,  but  possessing  but  little 
value.  I  have  noticed  a  considerable  degree  of  dif- 
ference, both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  color, 
in  the  enamel  of  our  fresh  water  muscles.  The 
pearl  ib  but  the  secretion  of  this  enamel,  produced 
by  disease,  accident,  or  other  causes.  I  think  I  may 
say  this  much  to  our  farmers,  that  pearl  fishing  as 
now  practised  in  our  brooks  and  rivers,  is  an  old, 
unprofitable  and  discarded  business,  and  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  was  not  pursued  for  any 
length  of  time.  And  I  suspect  in  its  juveiyle  davs, 
it  was  classed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  great  order 
of  humbugs,  and  thus  it  auietly  passed  into  its  pupa 
state,  to  be  transformed  in  our  day.  The  present 
history  of  the  peari  fishery  of  course'  is*  not  writ- 
ten, but  its  past  history  may  be  known  by  consult- 
ing that  Uvef^  Frenchman,  the  Baron  Lahoutan. 
He  says  in  his  **  New  Voyages  to  North  America," 
Vol.  1st,  page  245,  when  speaking  of  one  of  our 
rivers  in  1689,— « The  Muscles  of  this  River 
are  prodigious  large,  and  taste  ver^  well ;  but  'tis 
next  to  impossible  to  eat  'em,  without  breaking 
one's  teeth,  by  reason  of  their  being  stuff 'd  with 
Pearl ;  I  call  it  Ptarl,  tho'  the  name  Gravel  or 
Sand  may  be  more  proper,  with  respect  to  its  Val- 
ue, for  I  brought  to  Paris,  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
largest  and  finest,  which  were  rated  only  at  r  fen- 
tiv  o  puce ;  notwithstanding  that  we  had  broke 
above  ivDO'ikouBani  mutdes  to  make  up  that  Num- 
ber." 

So  much  for  the  profit  of  pearl  fishing,  in  the 
year  1689.  It  would  be  proper,  however,  to  say  to 
the  readers  of  tl%  Farmert  tnat  antiquarians  do  not 
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give  80  much  credence  to  tlie  writings  o{  Jjahou- 
tan,  as  they  do  to  other  early  French  writers'on  our 
natural  productions,  for  instance,  those  furnished 
us  by  Charlevoix  or  even  Du  Pratz,  And  that  our 
potation  from  the  Baron  should  be  received  with 
a  liUle  degree  of  allowance,  particularly  that  part 
of  it  that  speaks  of  t}ie  peculiar  fcrtUy  character  of 
his  muscles,  which  so  much  endangered  his  teeth ! 

S.  P.  FOWLEBU 
Danvera'Porit  Aug,  lal,  1857. 

Remarks.— Thank  you,  friend  Fowler,  for  the 
pretty  shells  sent  us,  as  well  as  for  this  article.  Af- 
ter reading  it,  we  certainly  shall  not  go  pearl  fish- 
ing at  present. 

For  thM  New  Bngtand  Farwur. 

TJTILITT  OF  APPEABAHCE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Why  don't  you  omataent  yonr 
premises  with  that  taste  your  abilities  warrant  and 
demand  ?  Why  will  you  let  that  reproach  fall  on 
the  ears  of  your  family,  to  make  them  discontent- 
ed, that  the  farm  is  dreadful  lonely  ?  Why  do 
your  children  hasten  away  from  home,  a  spot  upon 
which  no  eye  rests  with  respect  or  admiration,  out 
because  no  passing  traveller  has  stopped  to  gaze 
on  the  beauty  they  ought  to  see  environing  the 
place,  dear  only  to  those  who  haTe  been  reared 
there? 

The  country  is  the  place,  but  never  has  been 
made  the  place  for  maturing  the  mind.  And  why  P 
The  idea  of  continual  workmg  and  acquiring  soil 
and  wealth,  has  weighed  down  the  youth  of  twenty 
years,  so  that  his  prospect  of  earthly  distinction  is 
forcTer  hushed  in  his  bosom,  and  the  depressed 
and  wounded  spirit  sinks  down  into  the  unheard  of 
plodder  in  the  good  old  ways  our  fathers  trod. 

My  first  idea  on  seeing  a  certain  farm-^not^ours, 
Mr.  Editor,  over  whose  back  some  one  is  whipped 
— ^was  that  there  had  been  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
disarranging  all  the  buildings  on  the  farm,  placing  the 
bam  on  the  road,  the  woodpUe  and  pig-pen  at  the 
front  door  of  the  house,  the  back  door  of  which 
opened  into  a  sink  drain.  The  inmates  thinking  no 
one  would  ever  look  in,  seemed  suddenljr  stanled 
on  our  approach ;  inmates  and  visitors  simultane- 
ouslv  led,  chairs  and  so  forth  take  chase.  The 
ohildren  of  this  &mily  have  been  several  times  af- 
feotingly  sick.    Riches  giving  tbem  influence,  they 

£;ve  great  •credit  to  the  know-nothings  of  those 
jys. 

There  should  be  order  discernible ;  without  it  there 
will  be  fretting ;  the  useful  should  be  made  pleasant, 
the  pleasant  useful.  The  position  of  farmers  should 
be  elevated ;  how  can  it  be  done  better  than  by 
a  reform  in  personal  appearance,  and  by  strength- 
ening the  nund  to  grasp  and  carry  out  principles  of 
a  better  life,  giving  to  our  farms  the  indication  of  an 
order  superior  to  that  of  those  who  long  ago  died, 
leaving  us  a  blessing  with  the  fiirms  they  toiled 
over.  w.  jr.  E. 

fVeefotm,  Mats,,  1857. 


EXTRACTS  AVS  REPLIES. 


0^  A  disease  is  said  to  be  making  fiital  work 
among  the  cattle  about  Utica,  N.  Y.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Ohaerver  says  tlie  disease  is  identi- 
cal with  the  one  known  as  the  cattle  plague  in 
Europe.  ^ 


IBANBPLAiniNG  WALNTTr  AMD  CHESIinJT 

Win  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  oorrespon- 
dents  oblige  a  subscriber  by  informing  him,  through 
the  Farmer,  of  the  best  time  and  manner  of  setting 
out  walnut  and  chestnut  groves,  the  trees  bein^ 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  highP  How  te  apart  should 
thej  be  set,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  tap  rooi^ 
which  a  writer  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  back  nnnt- 
bers,  stating  that  it  should  be  cot  in  the  fisll  pre- 
vious to  the  taking  lip  of  the  tree  in  the  spring  P 

Reuarkb. — ^It  is  difficult  to  make  either  the  wal- 
nut or  chestnut  live  after  transplanting,  though  Jft 
is  sometimes  done.  The  tap  root  is  the  mun  cen- 
tre root,  shaped  like  the  tap  of  a  cider  barreU  and 
usually  runs  straight  down  into  the  ground.  It  b 
sud  that  if  this  root  is  cut  off  smoothly  with  a 
sharp  spade,  or  by  other  means,  when  the  tree  ia 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet.lugh,  and  left  to 
grow  one  year  after  this,  that  it  may  be  transplant- 
ed with  oonddeiable  certainty  of  suooess.  We 
should  think  April  the  best  month  to  transplant- 
The  trees  should  not  be  set  nearer  than  fifty  feec 
of  each  other.  _^ 

FUMPKINB  AND  SQUASHES. 

Reading  that  "pumpkin  story"  in  the  Farmer  of 
Aug.' 8,  induces  me  to  make  a  statement  which  yon 
mav  publish,  if  you  think  worthy..    . 

I  counted  on  two  squash  vines,  of  the  *<yellow 
summer  crookneck"  variety,  which  are  in  my  frith- 
ex's  garden,  sixty  perfecUy-formed  squashes  at  one 
time.  t 

We  also,  last  year,  raised  an  English  turnip, 
which  weighed  when  pulled*,  181  lbs. 

W.  B.  BOYNTON. 

Shidey  ViUage,  Aug*,  1857. 

HAT  IfAKERS— ALLENIs  MOWING  1IACHINE8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  answer  to  vonr  correspondent, 
<*J.  A.  F.,"  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  often  seen  the 
"Hay-Maker,"  or  more  properly  •'Tedding  Ma- 
chine,'' at  work  in  England,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  than  its  performance  in  stirring  Uie 
fresh  cut  or  partly  cured  grass.  This  machme  is 
simple  in  its  construction,  and  may  be  made  by  any 
of  our  mechanics  at  a  moderate  cost.  Engravings 
of  the  machine  will  be  found  in  any  British  Ency- 
clopedia of  Agriculture. 

As  to  the  cost  of  Allen's  mowing  machine,  I  can 
say  truly,  that  it  is  sold  at  a  very  moderate  profit, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  getting  it  up,  and  the  ^eat  amount  of 
time  and  money  spent  in  perfecting  it  Several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  on  this  machine 
every  year,  for  some  years  past,  in  experiments  to 
improve  it.  None  but  those  engaged  in  mannfte- 
tunpg  and  improving  mowing  and  reaping  ma* 
chines,  have  the  sHghtest  idea  how  much  it  costs 
to  tolerably  perfect  a  new  bn^ — nor  afterwards,  of 
the  care,  anxiety  and^sk  of  making  them— besides 
the  cost  for  patent  right  and  other  expenses  ind> 
dental  to  introducing  a  new  machine. 

The  public  may  be  assured  that  it  is  fbr  the  in* 
terest  of  the  manufacturer  to  afford  these  machines 
as  low  as  possible.    I  think,  however,  that  a  good 
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mower  at  a  round  price,  is  much  cheaper  in  the 
end,  than  an  indifflo'erU  one  as  a  gift. 
JSttw  Forks  Avg.  22, 1857.        A.  6.  Allen. 

PAINT  FOR  SAP  TUBS. 

Plumbago  (black  lead)  paint,  if  pure,  will  prove 
all  your  correspondent,  "G.  W.  S.,"  wants.  Mix 
the  first  coat  with  turpentine,  same  as  other  paint, 
second  and  third  coat,  nothing  but  good  linseed  oil, 
and  a  dryer — asphaltum  vimish  is  thebest  dryer. 
It  is  also  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  paint  that 
oa^  be  used.  Its  nominal  price  is  higher  than  other 

Saint,  but  its  bulk  is  twice  as  great,  being  so  much 
g^hter,  and  from  its  nature,  it  will  cover  with  a 
tmckcfr  and  more  durable  coat,  three  times  as  much 
space.  I  speak  knowingly,  from  having  formerly 
manufactured  the  article,  bdt  had  to  give  it  up  on 
account  of  its  price  and  color,  and  from  inability  to 
put  it  properly  before  the  public.  If  thoroughly 
dry,  acid  has  no  effect  on  it  unless  strong  enough 
to  bum  out  the  oil. 

DAMP  WALLS. 

It  is  also  an  effectual  cure  for  the  damp  walls 
complained  of  by  another  correspondent.  One 
good  coat,  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  a  dryer,  will 
effect  his  purpose.  __^  D.  c. 

WHAT  WILL  KILL  GOIOCON  WILLOWS? 

^  Gan  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  FanMr, 
give  some  plan  to  kill  the  common  willow  ?  I  have 
about  an  acre  of  intervale  covered  with  them ; 
they  have  withstood  every  effort  to  suppress  them, 
and  are  now  doinff  finely. 

Please  give  a  plan  that  will  kill  them,  if  possible, 
and  oblige  a  Young  Fabbieb. 

East  PouUney,  VU,  1857. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

Mr.  C.  Goodrich,  of  Burlington,  Vt,  in  writing 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  whom  he  purchased  seed 
for  gratuitous  distribution,  says  :— 

'*1  started  some  under  glass,  and  transplanted  at 
two  different  times, — also  planted  some  as  late  as 
May  10th ;  the  first  is  now  some  eight  feet  high, 
and  beginning  to  show  the  flowers,  or  as  they  say 
of  broom  com,  hnuikf  and,  I  believe,  will  ripen  seed, 

From  an  experiment  with  a  few  stalks  last  year, 
and  its  appearance  this,  I  have  full  confidence  of  its 
acclimation  in  New  England,  and  believe  syrup 
equal  to  Porto  Rico  will  be  made  from  it  at  an  ex- 
pense of  less  than  one  shilling  per  gallon. 

The  expense  of  starting  plants  under  glass  is  tri- 
fling, and  nothing  is  easier  transplanted,  or  more 
tenacious  of  life."  

Will  you  please  inform  me  through  yoar  valna- 
ble  p^er,  the  latest  and  best  treatise  on  agricul- 
turcp  and  where  it  can  be  had  ?  o.  n. 

^ashxiai  Aug,,  1857. 

Kemabes. — For  a  single  book  we  should  recom- 
mend '*The  Farmer's  and  Planter's  Encyclopedia.'' 
Price  $4,00.    May  be  had  at  this  office. 


Agricultural  Society  of  this  county.  Its  twelfth 
annual  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Woodstock,  September 
29th  and  30th,  and  October  1st.  We  also  ieam 
that  our  esteemed  friend,  S.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of 
Winchester,  Mass.,  is  to  deliver  the  Address  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Fair.  Mr.  F.  was  bom  and 
brought  up  on  a  farm  in  that  county ;  but  as  he 
left  there  in  his  boyhood,  we  presume  that  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  in  that  section  will  know 
better  what  to  expect  on  the  occasion,  from  the  io- 
timatton  we  venture  to  give,  that  he  is  the  writer  of 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  our  columns  a  year 
or  two  since  with  the  signature  "  A  City  Mechan- 
ic," than  they  would  from  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  his  name.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  country  and  country  life,  an  observing,  prac* 
tical  man,  sound  in  his  views,  and  a  terse  and 
perspicuous  writer.  We  believe  the  good  people 
of  Windsor  county  have  never  listened  to  a  better 
address  than  they  will  hear  from  Mr.  Fletcher. 


How  TO  Rid  Animals  and  Plants  op  Vebf 
MIN. — ^The  Agricfdtor  publishes  a  letter  from  M. 
Raspail,  giving  an  account  of  a  plan  for  destroying 
vermin  on  animals,  and  also  trees  and  plants.  The 
process  he  recommends  is  to  make  a  solution  of 
aloes,  (one  gramme  of  that  gum  to  a  little  water,) 
and  by  means  of  this  solution,  which  will  speedily, 
he  says,  destroy  all  the  vermin  on  them,  and  effec- 
tually prevent  others  approaching.  In  order  to 
clean  sheep  and  animals  with  long  hair,  they  must 
be  either  bathed  with  this  solution,  or  be  well 
washed  in  it.  Thd  writer  mentions  several  trials 
which  he  had  made  of  the  solution  with  the  most 
complete  success. 


Windsor  County  (Vt.)  Agricultueal  So- 
GJETT. — We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen 
£agcs,  giving  the  "Kules  and  Regulations,"  the 
names  of  officers  ana%ie  ^list  of  premiums  of  the 


Grain  for  Sheep. — ^The  best  shepherds  are  gen- 
erally in  the  habit  of  giving  sheep  extra  attentions, 
in  the  |hape  of  grain  or  roots,  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  If  com  is  fed,  one  gill  per  dav  is  about  the 
right  quantity;  but  just  previous  to  lambing,  oats 
are  recommended  as  least  heating.  Half  a  pint 
will  be  none  too  much,  and  if  feeding  *'  mutton  " 
sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  lambs  for  the  ear- 
ly market,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  after  a 
few  weeks.  Boots  are  an  excellent  addition  or  sub- 
stitute, and  of  course,  good  hay  should  be  supplied. 


Relievino  Choked  Gatixe. — ^I  will  give  you  a 
simple,  yet  verv  certain  mode  of  getting  a  potato 
or  apple  out  of  a  creature's  throat.  People  fre- 
quently resort  to  harsh  remedies,  and  sometimes 
lose  a  valuable  cow  or  ox  thereby.  My  plan  is  to 
fire  a  gun  under  the  animal,  when  the  animal  makes 
such  a  desperate  spring  that  the  wind  from  thp 
stomach  throws  out  the  obstruction  in  the  throat  at 
once. — JSToTthwestem  Farmer, 


ttj*  Mr.  Neeming,  of  Orwell,  Vt,  sold  "Addison/* 
a  Black  Hawk  colt  of  six  years,  to  Messrs.  Pierce 
&  Penn,  of  Belville,  IlL,  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, on  Saturday.  The  Burlington  Free  Press 
says  that  he  trots  a  three  minute  gait  with  ease, 
though  not  considered  fail  by  Black  Hawk  breed- 
ers. 
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LETTBE  PEOM  MR.  BEOWV. 

Essex  County,  Aug.  29, 1857. 

My  Deak  Sir  : — Eyerywhere,  here,  the  contnet 
between  this  re^on  and  that  OTer  which  I  rambled 
last  week,  is  very  great.  The  marks  of  a  longer  oc- 
cupation, and  a  more  dense  population,  are  present- 
ed in  eyery  direction.  The  smooth  hills,  diyested  of 
the  forest  trees  which  once  crowned  their  tops,  but 
now  clothed  in  the  richest  verdure,  break  the  sur^ 
face  into  pleasing  undulations,  while  broad  salt 
marshes,  now  dotted  with  the  haymakers  in  their 
ifhite  shirts,  and  innumerable  cocks  and  stacks  of 
hay,  are  the  vanguard  to  these  ancient  sea*  girt 
towns.  In  these  eastern  towns,  and  especially  at 
Danvers,  where  I  write,  Itaihtr  and  onions  are  sta< 
pie  commodities,  indispensable  alike  to  health,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.  Without  these,  Danvers 
would  be  no  more  like  Danvers  than  would  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark omitted.  Deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
even,  one  might  be  as  certain  of  his  locality  as  was 
one  of  the  old  skippers  of  Cape  Ann,  who  plumed 
himself  upon  his  knowledge  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land harbors,  and  could  tell  any  of  them  with  his 
eyes  shut,  by  smelling  the  mud  brought  up  in 
aounding.  To  test  his  skill,  some  wag  bottled  up  a 
quantity  of  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  and 
took  it  to  sea  with  him,  and  at  a  proper  opportunity 
provoked  the  Old  Salt  to  a  trial.  So  when  it  was 
somewhat  doubtful  where  they  really  were,  he  was 
blinded  and  while  the  man  drew  in  the  line  and 
cried  *'by  the  deep  nine,"  the  bottle  was  brought 
out,  and  some  of  the  mud  of  his  native  harbor, 
quietly  applied  to  the  dripping  lead.  Upon  lifting 
it  to  his  nose,  he  roared  out,  ''taok  ship,  we  are 
running  directly  on  the  rocks  in  Cape  Ann  harbor, 
for  since  we  left  home  it  has  been  moved  Ave  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  eastward.**  So  of  Danvers ;  you 
can't  mistake  it  even  with  the  eyes  shut.  There 
are  its  tanneries,  its  onions,  and  smell  of  burning 
peat, — but  there  are,  also,  its  thrifty  intelligent  peo- 
ple, with  their  substantial  dwellings,  and  excellent 
roads,  their  institutions  of  science  and  leammg, 
and  some  ef  the  finest  examples  of  a  high  and 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Peabddy,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dan- 
vers, and  long  a  London  merchant,  has  recently 
given  the  town  not  much  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  establish  an  Institute,  and  a  fine, 
substantial  brick  building  has  been  erected,  and  a 
library  collected,  which  are  alike  creditable  to  the 
munificent  donor  and  an  honor  to  the  town. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Pboctob,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  lovers  of  rural  life,  and  one  of  our  most 
able  correspondents,  we  called  on  Mr.  Ater,  a  ste]> 
ling  farmer,  and  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
one  who  sets  the  noble  example  of  leading  the 
work  with  his  own  hands,  and  superintending  all 
the  afidrs  of  the  ikrm  in  person.  A  pair  of  his  no- 


ble bays  were  put  to  the  carriage,  and  we  drove  to 
Mr.  Needham'8,  and  looked  at  his  plantation  of 
cranberries  growing  on  high  land.  Last  year,  Mr. 
N.  obtained,  from  five-eighths  of  an  acre,  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  fine  fruit,  worth  about  93  per 
bushel  \  this  year  the  crop  will  be  but  one-half  tbat 
amount,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  vines  by 
the  extreme  cold  of  laat  winter.  In  my  own  expe- 
rience of  several  years  in  the  cultivation  of  upland 
cranberries,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  anything  but 
keeping  grass  and  weeds  from  growing  among  the 
plants.  They  must  be  placed  on  soil  naturally 
moist  enough  to  bring  grass  readily,  or  they  will 
not  succeed,  and  in  such  places  there  \k  a  constant 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  in  which  the  grass  will  be 
quite  likely  to  come  off  best  In  pulling  the  weeds  « 
and  grass  the  runners  of  the  cranberry  plant  are  so 
often  disturbed  that  they  fail  to  take  root  and  cover 
the  ground,  and.  therefore  the  labor  of  weeding  is 
excessive  and  expensive.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  upland  cranberry  culture  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  stock  of  skiU  and  patience  to  keep  all  grass 
and  weeds  from  among  the  plants ;  but  if  that  is  not 
done  the  grass  will  oertunly  be  dominant  and  drive 
the  cranberry  out.  The  Needhams,  father  and  son, 
have  very  extensive  gardens  and  nurseries,  amount- 
ing to  acres,  sometimes  in  the  strawberry,  and  oth« 
er  small  fruits. 

The  onion  I  said  is  one  of  the  staples  of  Dan- 
vers; the  crop  this  season  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  ravages  of  t&e  onion  maggot,  ha* 
there  wiU  still  remain  a  handsome  and  profitable 
harvesting.  My  fHend,  Mr.  Ayer,  has  three  acres, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Proctor  estimated  that  there  are 
now  two  hundred  acres  in  onions  in  Danvers  and 
South  Danvers.  At  $3,00  per  barrel,  the  price 
which  they  are  now  bringing,  and  an  average  crop 
of  three  to  four  hundred  bushels  an  acre,  this  would 
bring  a  handsome  income  to  these  towns. 

On  the  town  farm  this  year  they  have  produced 
one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  rf  e  firdm  a  nx 
acre  field,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty  bushels  an 
acre.  On  some  single  acres  they  have  heretofore 
produced  forty  bushels  of  rye.  On  the  form  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  I  looked  at  the  finest  field  of  carrots. I 
ever  saw,  which  in  my  judgment  will  produce  Udr^ 
teen  hundred  bushds  per  acre.  I  also  saw  in  his 
stable  the  best  Aldemey  or  Jersey  bull  that  I  have 
met*  of  that  breed.  But  I  cannot  find  space  to 
enumerate  the  instances  of  high  culture  which  pre- 
vails in  these  ancient  towns.  The  farmers  are  fii- 
vored  with  some  focilities  for  obtaining  manure, 
which  are  not  commonly  enjoyed,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  shops  of  tanners  and  curriers,  and 
perhaps  kelp  and  weeds  and  grass  from  the  sesu 
They  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  skill  In  the 
cultivation  of  fruit,  and  most  of  the  field  crops, 
which  would  afford  excellent  lessons  to  most  of  ns 
if  we  would  bat  place  ourselves  in  the  way  to  ob- 
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serve  them.  They  would  welcome  and  treat  with 
kind  hospitality  any  intelligent  fkrmer  who  should 
go  on  a  tour  of  obserration  among  them. 

Among  the  pleasant  pauses  in  my  rambles  was 
one  with  CoL  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury. 
He  is  at  present  an  efficient  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  a  gentleman  of  singular 
good  judgment  in  most  branches  of  farming,  but 
especially  so  with  regard  to  stock.  He  has  a  sixty 
acre  field  directly  behind  his  house,  cuts  a  hundred 
tons  of  hay,  keeps  a  fine  dairy  of  about  twenty 
cows,  young  and  old,  a  team  of  six  noble  oxen, 
one  hundred  sheep,  and  other  matters  correspond- 
ing with  these.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  keeping 
of  sheep,  with  present  prices  of  lambs  and  of  wool, 
is  more  profitable  than  the  ordinary  products  ob- 
tained from  cows,  while  the  labor  of  the  women  is 
vastly  less. 

I  have  examined  the  Tarious  crops  which  have 
fkllen  under  my  obserration,  and  haye  stated  in 
other  letters  that  they  appear  well, — and,  superfi- 
dally  observed,  they  do.  Upon  a  more  critical  in* 
spection,  however,  of  the  com  crop,  I  am  led  to 
think  that  it  may  not  prove  so  &vorabIe  as  was 
supposed.  In  passing  through  some  laige  fields  1 
find  the  ears  are  thicker  and  larger  on  the 
than  in  the  body  of  the  field,  and  that  in  the  latter 
place  there  are  a  great  many  ears  set  that  will  not 
mature.  If  com,  this  season,  had  been  planted 
^c  feet  apart  instead  of  three  and  a  half  oc  four 
feet,  I  think  the  crop  would  be  larger.  The  con- 
stant rains  have  urged  a  great  growth  of  stalks 
and  leaves  which  have  shaded  the  land, — and  this, 
with  the  lack  of  hot  suns,  the  best  friend  of  Indian 
com,  will  prevent  that  consummation  of  the  crop 
which  I  had  hoped  would  t&ke  place.  Three-fourths 
of  the  usual  crop  is  all  I  expect. 

Potatoes,  up  to  the  20th  of  August,  never  ap- 
peared better;  but  soon  after  that  time  Chenan- 
goes  began  to  rot  badly,  and  those  not  early  dug 
will  be  lost  On  entering  a  field  of  them  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Ayer,  he  said  any  person  might  have 
them  who  would  dig  them.  Some  other  kinds  are 
attacked  and  are  going  fast  What  shall  be  done 
to  arrest  this  calamity  P 

Beans  of  all  varieties  look  well, — ^no  &vorite 
politician  at  the  polls  ever  ran  better ;  there  is  no 
knowing,  if  they  had  poles  long  enough,  where  the 
climbing  beans  would  go. 

I  am  only  able  to  speak  of  a  few  things  that 
come  under  my  observation, — but  am  convinced 
that  if  farmers  would  take  opportunity  to  visit 
each  other,  examine  into  their  modes  of  culture, 
cost  of  draming,  reclaiming  and  raising  crops,  of 
rearing  sheep,  cattle,  swine  and  fhiit,  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  dairy,  modes  of  feeding,  &o.|  ftc, 
they  would  be  mutually  instructed  and  benefited. 
This  might  be  done  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
by  spending  one  or  two  days  in  each  three  months. 
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and  I  am  quite  confident  would  prove  to  every  ob* 
serving  and  inquiring  mind  more  profitable  than 
the  labor  of  any  other  days  in  the  year. 

I  should  be  glad  to  speak  more  at  length  of 
those  men  who  labored  wit&,  and  cherish  the  mem- 
ory ot'Lowdl  and  Pickering  and  CMman,andwho 
are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money  and  influence 
to  promote  our  delightful  art  I  should  be  glad 
to  mention  in  terms  of  the  warmest  approbation^ 
the  name  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Pboctob,  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, of  Beverly,  Mr.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  Mr.  Ateb» 
of  South  Danvers,  Mr.  S.  P.  Fowleb,  of  Danvers, 
CoL  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  Dr.  Kellt,  of 
Newburyport,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown,  of 
Marblehead,  all  of  whom  reside  in  this  ancient 
county,  and  who  have  often  instructed,  me  either 
by  precept  or  example.  It  is  especially  such  m«a 
that  give  dignity  to  the  calling,  because  they  enno- 
ble it,  not  only  by  their  skill  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  but  by  their  enlightened  and  intelligent 
minds.  They  are  emphatically  fnrodueerMi — ^the 
Arth  yields  up  her  bounties  to  their  skill,  and  they 
pnfiuee  a  love  of  the  calling  in  the  young  by  their 
candid  and  attractive  writings. 

But  I  must  pause.    A  long  story  in  our  busy 

is  like  too  long  a  nap  at  noon  in  hay-time, 

— so  I  will  only  commend  to  others  to  go  and  see 

for  themselves  as  I  have  dcme. 

Truly  yours,       SmoN  Brown. 
Jott  NouAsa,  Esq. 


KIVDHBSS  TO  AHIKALS. 

We  have  much  to  say  in  this  Department  of  the 
Farmer,  u^n  the  qualities,  breeds,  characteristics, 
and  treatment  of  stock.  In  this  article  we  wish  to 
speak  especially  of  kindness  to  domestic  animals. 
Humanity  alone  would  seem  to  urge  a  sufficient 
plea  for  the  animals  we  rear.  But  wis  does  not 
always  secure  to  our  domestic  herds  the  kindly 
treatment  they  should  have  at  our  hands.  Men  of 
human  feelings  often  abuse  animals  with  whip  and 
cudgel,  with  hunger,  cold  and  neglect  Working 
animals  are  often  abused  with  overwork,  gallea 
with  bad  yokes  and  harness,  with  the  oft  repeated 
stroke  of  the  lash,  till  they  seem  almost  indifferent 
to  the  pain  of  blows  and  galls.  A  good  old  friend 
of  ours  who  has  been  asuocessfbl  farmer  fbr  nearly 
forty  years,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  men  com* 
mit  more  sm  in  the  sight  of  God  in  the  abuse  of 
animals  than  in  all  other  ways  put  together.  See 
the  jaded  horses,  the  stiffened  and  worn  out  oxeni 
the  poor  scrawny  cows,  the  starved  hogs  all  over 
the  country.  Somebody  has  abused  them.  See 
the  great  whips,  spurs  and  other  instruments  of 
torture  everywnere  in  use.  With  good  feed  and 
kind  treatment  tiiese  are  never  nee&d  in  working 
animals.  They  are  simply  instruments  of  torture. 
They  are  evidences  of  a  prevailing  inhumanity  to 
animals.  Many  people  whip  animals  as  a  matter 
of  course,  because  they  have  always  seen  them 
whipped.  If  they  drive  often,  they  go  whip,  whipy 
whipping  along  as  though  the  poor  creatures' hides 
were  already  tanned  into  sole  leather,  and  th.ey  do 
it  more  than  half  firom  habit  If  they  drive  honM 
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they  whip  them  brutally  evenr  time  they  commit 
any  little  ofSsD%e,  just  as  though  they  must.  They 
do  not  mean  to  be  inhuman,  but  they  do  it  from  a 
perverse  habit.  Now  this  whole  whipping  and 
cudgeling  process  is  calculated  to  beat  the  life  out 
of  oxen  and  spoil  the  disposition  of  horaes.  I 
know  of  no  more  effectual  way  to  spoil  both  horses 
and  oxen  than  to  whip  them  much.  One  hard 
whipping  is  worse  than  a  whole  week's  work,  in  its 
wear  and  tear  on  an  animal.  We  ha?e  seldom 
seen  an  animal  in  good  plight  that  is  whipped 
much.  Every  man  who  keeps  working  animals 
has  to  pay  for  the  whipping  in  the  extra  amount  of 
feed  it  requires  to  keep  them,  as  well  as  in  the  bad 
work  they  do,  and  in  the  time  lost  and  strength 
wasted  in  the  process. 

We  would  not  discard  the  whip  altogether; 
sometimes  it  is  best  to  use  it,  and  use  it  thorough- 
ly J  but  not^often— not  as  a  daily  habit.  We  know, 
from  much  experience  with  working  animals,  that 
the  whip  is  seldom  needed.  The  most  of  horses 
never  need  it  The  colt  may  be  broken  to  work 
better  without  the  whip  than  with  it.  The  great 
majority  of  the  bad  habits  of  horses  are  acquired 
by  being  whipped.  The  great  majority  of  dull 
and  disooedient  oxen  are  made  so  by  the  crack  bh^ 
Ml  of  the  whip.  The  spirit  of  both  horses  and 
oxen  are  broken  down  by  the  whip.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive  injury  to  the  strength  and  disposition  of  ani- 
mals to  whip  them.  The  best  whip  is  good  feed. 
Work  with  animals  must  become  a  habit.  Begin 
with  a  little ;  increase  as  the  habit  becomes  fixed. 
First  they  must  get  used  to  the  yoke  and  harness ; 
then  get  used  to  being  guided ;  then  used  to  work. 
The  whole  process  to  be  well  done  must  be  the 
process  of  forming  habits  in  the  animals.  Any  at- 
tempt to  hasten  the  end  by  whipping  is  only  to 
thwart  the  object.  Animals  take  on  habits  very 
readily  if  kindfiy  treated.  <'The  merciful  man  is 
mercifbl  to  his  beast" — VaUei/  Farmer. 


also  arrested  in  their  development  by  it,  and  pre- 
vented from  becoming  flies  or  moths.  It  arrests 
putrescence,  and  for  many  vegetables  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  and  stimulating  articles  that  can  be 
named  in  the  whole  list  of  manures.  *'  Pigs,**  says 
a  late  writeri  "  like  to  eat  charcoal,  and  are  thought 
to  fatten  on  it,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
months  I  frequently  have  it  thrown  into  the  pen. 
It  makes  the  manure  so  much  the  more  valuable 
that  I  find  it  worth  while  to  buy  it  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

By  a  little  timely  care  with  regard  to  such  things, 
much  may  be  done  to  keep  a  pure  atmosphere 
about  the  premises,  to  preserve  health,  and,  where 
there  is  a  farm  or  garden,  to  increase  the  amoimt 
and  value  of  fertilizing  matter. 


CHARCOAL. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  especially  when 
vegetation  is  so  rank,  and  deleterious  exhalations 
abundant,  some  deodorizer  should  be  used  wher- 
ever animal  or  vegetable  matters  are  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.  Chloride  of  lime  19  commonly 
used,  but  there  are  several  other  things,  both  cheap 
and  effectual.  Dry  and  fine  muck  or  meadow  mud 
is  a  gi^at  absorber,  and  :s  excellent  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  decomposing 
matter.  Common  earth,  sawdust,  or  even  sand,  is 
better  than  nothing. 

Among  the  substances,  however,  that  can  be 
cheaply  obtained,  and  often  in  large  quantities,  is 
the  fine  charooal  from  coal  hearths,  or  from  the 
wagons  and  yards  where  it  is  deposited  in  cities. 
When  it  can  be  plentifully  obtained,  this  finely  pul- 
verized charcoal  should  be  thickly  spread  over  ev- 
ery place  where  filth  has  accumulated.  It  not  only 
has  a  tendency  to  prevent  unpleasant  smells,  which 
is  very  desirable,  but  it  aiso,  at  the  same  time,  at^ 
sorbs  that  which  enables  it  to  act  more  immediate- 
ly and  powerfully  as  a  manure,  when  appropriated 
ta  lands  under  cultivation.  The  larvae  of  insects  are 


For  the  New  Bngland  Fanner. 

LBTTEE  FROIE  ME.  PEEHCH. 

Salishiryf  England,  July  21,  1857. 
My  Dear  Brovtn  :— The  last  letter  I  sent  you 
was  written,  though  not  dated,  I  think  away  up  in 
the  middle  of  Derbyshire,  though  it  related  to  agri- 
culture in  Suffolk  County,  which  is  at  the  extreme 
south-east  of  England.  After  passing  a  week  in  Suf- 
folk, I  spent  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  week  in 
Lincolnshire,  with  my  friends  whom  I  mentioned 
meeting  on  my  second  day  in  England  at  old  Chester. 
They  Velcomed  me  as  if  I  might  have  been  an  '*angel 
unawares,"  and  showed  me  at  the  same  time  the  best 
kind  of  agriculture  and  hospitality,  and  I  have  parted 
from  them  with  the  impression  that  the  best  of  people 
and  the  best  of  crops  may  be  found  in  l^incolnshire, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  is 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  and 
Lincoln  Heath,  the  former  having  been  formerly 
marsh  flowed  by  the  sea,  and  the  latter  a  dreary 
waste,  so  desert  that  the  lordly  proprietor  actually 
erected  upon  it  a  high  stone  tower  to  guide  travel- 
lers in  their  way  by'  day  and  night,  a  light  being 
kept  burning  in  the  darkness  for  that  purpose  by 
the  tenant  of  a  cottage  built  at  the  foot  of  the  tow- 
er. The  tower  is  still  standing,  with  a  statue  of 
Qeorge  the  Third  on  its  top,  placed  there  in  the  year 
facetiously  termed  by  the  English  "the  year  of  jubi- 
lee," being  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  il- 
lustrious monarch,  whose  wisdom  is  so  well  illustra- 
ted by  Peter  Pindar  in  the  Lousiad,  and  the  story 
of  the  plum  puddmg,  in  which  His  Majesty  is  rep- 
resented, you  will  recollect,  as  sorely  puzzled  as  to 
how  the  plums  could  possibiy  have  got  inside,  see- 
ing there  was  no  hole.  As  I  looked  at  the  fine 
statue  surmounting  the  lofty  tower,  the  words  of 
the  bard,  in  which  he  portrays  the  consternation  of 
the  king's  household  at  being  ordered  to  shave  all 
their  heads,  would  not  keep  out  of  mind — 

"And  all  the  palace  Mfaoed,  wear  a  wig." 
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But  I  haTe  retoWed  solemnly  that  I  will  not  de- 
aeribe  the  agrioalture  of  Lincolnshire,  which  is  the 
best  I  have  yet  met  with,  until  I  have  time  to  do  it 
properly.  I  have  taken  full  notes  of  their  system, 
which  I  will  use  on  some  future  day,  when  I  have 
a  larger  table  than  a  window*siIl,  and  a  more  con* 
Tenient  time  than  midnight,  to  use  in  the  under- 
taking. So  I  resolutely  and  deliberately  pass  over, 
ibrthe  present,  one  of  the  pleasantest  weeks  of 
my  tour,  hoping  to  look  back,  in  memory  at  least, 
to  the  tower  on  Lincoln  Heath,  and  the  old  Roman 
road,  and  the  remains  of  their  fortifications,  their 
canals  and  their  dwellings,  at  a  more  convenient 


From  Lincolnshire,  I  went  into^-Perbyshire, 
passing  in  the  way,  by  Sherwood  Forest,  where 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  lived  so  bravely, 
and  where  many  of  the  old  trees  under  which  they 
ranged  are  still  standing,  especiaUy  the  hollow  one 
in  which  Little  John  used  to  hang  up  the  deer  in 
dresBing  them. 

Of  course,  I  canDot  deBoribe  the  Manchester 
''Arts  Treasures  Exhibition,"  where  I  spent  a  day, 
and  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  country,  compris- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  finest  pictures  and  stat- 
uary of  the  kingdom,  nor  can  I  now  give  many  de- 
tails of  my  visit  to  Buxton,  Bakewell  and  Chats- 
worth,  all  of  which  places  are  in  Derbyshire,  the 
most  romantic  and  jncturesque  part  of  England 
that  I  have  yet  visited. 

The  country  Is,  unlike  the  south  and  east  of  Eng- 
land, beautifully  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys, 
rocks  and  streams,  much  like  some  of  the  finest 
of  our  New  En^and  scenery,  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  States.  Buxton  is  a  fiimous  watering-place, 
where  is  Saint  Ann's  well,  the  water  of  which  cures 
divers  diseases.  Near  by,  is  Poole's  Hole,  a  cave, 
which  I  am  bound  to  mention,  because  I  promised 
the  woman  who  lighted  us  into  it,  that  I  would  ad- 
Tise  my  countrymen  to  come  and  see  it,  and  to  in- 
quire for  her  as  a  guide.  She  gave  me  her  name, 
which  is  Martha  Clayton,  and  I  wrote  it  down  on 
the  spot,  so  that  my  friends  might  find  her.  Poole's 
Hole  is  a  cave  in  a  limestone  hill,  and  is  six  hun* 
dred  and  nine  yards  deep,  though  as  the  good  lady 
candidly  informed  us,  we  did  not  go  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  end,  the  hole  being  rather  small 
at  that  part  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  owns  all 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  has  considerately  assis- 
ted nature  a  little,  and  enlarged  the  formerly  nar- 
row entrance,  so  that  you  may  walk  the  whole  way 
with  your  best  hat  and  coat  on,  thou^  your  best 
iDoots  would  need  cleaning  when  you  came  out 
The  cave  is  very  spacious,  sixty  feet  high  in  places, 
snd  sodietimes  thirty  feet  wide,  full  of  curious  for- 
•xoations,  such  as  stalactites  and  stalagmi  cfi.  Hav- 
ing no  dictionary,  1  learned  from  Mi^.  Clayton 
that  a  stalactite  is  a  formation  hanging  down  from 
the  top,  formed  by  water  that  makes  its  deposit 


without  dropping,  while  a  stalagmite  grows  up^ 
from  the  bottom,  by  water  continually  dropping.-*- 
Both  are  in  profusion  and  perfection  in  Poole's 
Hole,  and  besides  there  is  a  hole  worn  in  the  rookf 
in  one  place,  by  water  which  has  dropped  thus  reg- 
ularly ever  since  the  flood,  wUch  struck  me  as  r»* 
markable  for  its  close  resemblance  to  a  hole  that 
a  boy  would  bore  with  his  knife  in  a  lime  walL 

Now  Poole  was  a  robber,  and  lived  in  this  eave^ 
where,  of  course,  nobody  of  common  prudence 
would  think  of  pursuing  him,  and  besides  that,  Ma- 
ry, Queen  of  Soots,  who  slept  at  Buxton,  in  the 
very  room  which  I  saw,  went  into  this  same  oave^ 
I  presume  after  Poole  moved  out,  and  touched  the 
long  stalactite  which  hangs  from  the  roof  some 
dosen  feet,  and  said  some  remarkable  thing,  which 
I  ought  to  remember,  which  gave  the  name  to  this 
same  remarkable  stalactite,  which  I  have  unforto- 
nately  forgotten,  but  Mrs.  Clayton  will  remember 
it  1  have  given  this  part  of  the  history  about  as 
clearly  as  the  orator  we  have  heard  of,  who  ssid 
'^in  the  beautiful  and  forcible  language  of  Db» 
Watts, 

*Thaa  to  the  Jewi  old—something  stood 
Whlle^iomething  roUed  between.*  '* 

I  presume  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  slept  but  very 
few  nights  in  a  place,  for  I  find  she  has  slept  in 
almost  every  house  I  have  been  into  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Bakewell  is  in  the  Peak,  famous  as  the  scene  of 
Scott's  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  whose  old  castle  still  re- 
mains near  by  at  Castleton,  in  ruins,  perched  on  the 
rock,  famous  also  for  Haddan  Hall,  one  of  the  fin- 
est old  places  for  an  American  tourist  to  visit  in  the 
kingdom.  Haddan  Hall  is  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  but  not  having  been  inhabited  for  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  is,  as  the  countryman 
said  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  *<shockingly  out  of  re- 
pair." It  was  built  all  along,  in  parts,  from  four  to 
five  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  it  has  not  been  im- 
proved or  renewed  for  a  century  or  two,  one  can 
form,  by  its  help,  a  very  good  idea  of  an  old  baro« 
nial  halL  The  first  Duke  of  Butland,  it  is  said, 
''maintained  seven  score  servants  in  fliis  ancient 
seat  of  English  hospitality."  The  whole  place 
looks  now,  as  if  it  might  have  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  Sir  Walter's  novels.  The  outer  stone  walls  of  the 
great  hall,  built  in  1452,  are  seven  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  the  windows  are  small,  with  iron  sashes  that 
open  on  hinges,  the  doors  are  of  heavy  oak,  with 
great,  rusty  wrought  iron  hinges,  the  floors  are  all 
of  stone  or  solid  oak,  the  walls  have  oaken  panels, 
omamenied  with  carved  heads  of  boars  and  wolves. 
Several  chambers  are  htmg  with  old  tapestry, 
wrought  with  the  needle,  which  covers  the  doors, 
so  that  a  ghost  of  a  knight  in  armor  would  appear 
to  you  with  great  effect,  as  he  parted  the  screen,  at 
midnight  Mrs.  Radclifle,  it  is  said,  helped  her  im- 
agination in  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  at  this  old 
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Hall  In  one  of  the  diDing-roomB,  over  the  fire- 
place, the  words,  ''Drede  God  and  Honor  the  King," 
are  carved  in  raised  letters  of  oak  in  another  is  one 
of  the  very  same  old  tables,  of  thick  oak  plank,  on 
which  the  old  knights  used  to  cut  up  their  haunch 
of  venison  with  a  dagger,  sitting  on  the  rough 
wooden  seat.  We  were  shown  the  very  door  out 
of  which,  on  one  of  Haddan's  festive  nights,  the 
beautiful  Dorothy  Vernon  eloped  with  Sir  John 
Manners.  Old  yew  trees,  solemn  and  dark,  that 
heard  their  whispers  of  love,  still  remain,  and  al- 
most darken  noonday  with  their  shade.  What  in- 
duced the  beautiful  Dorothy  to  run  away,  is  not 
Tery  apparent,  as  she  owned  the  estate,  and  soon 
returned  with  Sir  John,  and  lived  in  peace.  In  the 
chapel,  you  may  go  up  a  narrow  stair*case  of  solid 
blocks  of  oak,to  the  confessional,  and  confess  to  some 
imaginary  old  priest,  or  perhaps  to  your  lover  in 
disguise.  Over  a  fii«-plaoe,  in  the  same  room  with 
Queen  Eliaibeth's  bed,  is  a  piece  of  bas-relief  in 
plaster,  representing  all  manner  of  beasts,  dancing 
to  the  playing  of  Orpheus.  I  think  it  must  be  a 
genuine  antique,  executed  by  some  one  who  was 
there,  for  the  singular  postures  of  the  animals  in- 
dicate that  this  must  have  been  their  first  attempt 
at  a  hornpipe.  If  the  taste  for  the  antique  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  Hall  itself,  you  may  see  a  genu- 
ine Roman  altar»  dug  up  close  by,  now  in  the  porch, 
on  which  is  an  inscription  which  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  Dighton 
rock  characters,  after  a  little  more  practice. 

The  Romans,  by  the  way,  who  conquered  the 
Britons  in  the  first  century  and  held  dominion  over 
them  some  four  hundred  years,  have  left  traces  of 
their  works  all  over  the  kingdom.  I  have  seen  one 
of  their  great  roads  which  runs  for  a  hundred  miles 
or  more,  from  north  to  south.  I  have  seen  their 
canal,  called  the  Fosdyke,  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  which  connects  the  Trent  with  the  Humber, 
their  car  dyke,  which  cut  off  the  water  of  the  hills 
from  the  marshes,  to  dry  them,  the  tassellated 
floors  of  their  baths,  which  were  laid  in  the  third 
century,  and  one  really  begins  to  look  upon  these 
castles  of  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  as  quite  modem 
affairs. 

Of  Chatsworth,  the  great  show  estate  of  England, 
and  really  the  most  magnificent,  I  have  not  space 
to  speak.  Every  American  visits  it,  and  a  pretty 
good  proportion  write  a  description  of  it.  Sir  Jo- 
seph Paxton,  who  built  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  a 
servant  of  the  great  Duke,  and  planned  the  land- 
scape scenery  here,  and  made  the  fountains,  and 
artificial  rock  work,  but  how  any  body  could  induce 
the  three  hundred  cows  that  I  saw  there  to  stand 
knee  deep  in  the  Derwent,  and  the  herd  of  deer  to 
group  themselves  under  the  trees  beyond,  to  help 
my  prospect  from  the  windows,  I  do  not  compre- 
hend.   And  here  we  must  leave  the  Derwent  and 


Chatsworth,  and  run  by  rail  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  Salisbury,  to  attend  the  great  exhiM- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  I 
am  determined,  laying  aside  all  poetry,  romance^ 
and  such  vanities,  to  ^ve  you  a  plain  matter-o^ 
fact  account  Not  one  word  will  I  say  in  my  next 
about  Stonehenge,  or  old  Sarum,  or  the  Oathedial, 
all  close  by,  nothing  but  plain  steam  plows  and  short 
horns.  With  the  eastern  benediction,  ''May  your 
tribe  increase,"  I  ck>sethis  epistle,  of  which  Charles 
Lamb  would  say,  ''It  may  be  easy  writing,  but  it  is 
very  hard  reading.'' 

Your  friend,        Hbnky  f.  Fbbnch. 


For  tk8  IffNi  JPfviond 

BEE  CULTURE. 

Mb.  Editdb  : — If  a  man  would  love  home,  let 
him  have  a  home  of  his  own  building,  where  ali 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  fences,  and  internal  and  exter- 
nal arrangements,  were  done  with  his  own  hands^ 
or  under  his  own  immediate  supervision.  If  he 
has  a  home  under  these  circumstances,  he  will  love 
it,  as  he  cannot  love  otherwise ;  it  will  ever  be  near 
and  dear  to  him ;  the  longer  he  becomes  associated 
with  such  a  home,  and  its  varieties  grow  up  under 
his  culture,  the  more  he  may  sing  **Home,  sweet 
home,'*  and  every  chord  of  his  heart  will  vibrate  in 
sympathy  with  its  Heaven-born  sentiments.  Thus 
will  the  apiarist  find  it,  as  he  avails  himself  of  the 
instinct  of  the  delightful  little  honey-bee,  and  cul- 
tivates them  for  his  enjoyment  and  profit.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  the  instinct  of  the  bee  can  be 
but  little  improved.  For  ought  we  know,  their 
family  arrangements,  their  industry  and  economy, 
&c.,  are  no  more  perfect  at  the  present  day  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Samson,  notwithstanding 
the  many  patent  bee-hives  to  help  them  along. 
True,  their  instinct  may  be  turned  to  our  profit 
and  pleasure  in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  some 
much  better  than  others  no  doubt ;  still,  there  is 
that  same  instinct  intact,  ever  the  same,  and  ever 
will  be,  till  honey  shall  be  no  more.  Many  per- 
sons are  prevented  from  the  cuhure  of  bees  through 
fear — they  know  the  bee  is  armed  with  a  formids- 
ble  weapon,  small  though  it  be — ^et  its  power  is 
fearful  when  used  for  defence,  which  the  bee  only 
so  uses  either  from  supposed  or  sufficient  cause, 
and  not  often  otherwise ;  it  is  only  when  willing  to 
die  in  the  conflict,  that  the  bee  stings,  and  when 
it  does  sting,  the  weapon  is  left  in  the  wound,  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  torn  off,  and  the  bee 
soon  dies  in  consequence.  He  cheerfully  oflers  hia 
life  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his  family,  and  dies 
a  martyr  to  its  cause.  One  who  has  never  made 
the  attempt  would  be  astonished  at  the  ease  and 
familiarity  with  which  bees  may  be  handled  by  cau- 
tious, oft  repeated  and  patient  management.  Their 
acquaintance  should  be  cultivated;  they  have  no 
fancy  to  having  a  thing  forced  upon  them,  though 
their  good  may  require  such  a  process  sometimes. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  bees 
will  sting  some  persons  sooner  than  others  under 
like  circumstances.  My  own  case  is  a  practical  il- 
lustration of  this  fact,  and  I  am  often  led  to  doubt 
whether  I  am  a  favorite  of  theirs.  While  we  man- 
age to  keep  on  pretty  good  terms  with  them,  we 
should  always  approach  them  without  fear.  If  you 
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are  about  the  hWe  and  not  proteoted«and  the  bees 
act  diBplj%8ed  with  your  presence,  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  tell  this  by  the  peculiar  noise  they  make; 
but  don't^run,  unless  you  wish  to  get  stung ;  stand 
perfectly  still  for  a  moment,  or  move  slowly  away 
"with  as  little  motion  as  possible,  and  you  will  not 
receive  injury  once  in  fifty  times.  In  all  o^ra- 
tions  about  tSe  hive  and  the  han^ins  of  beesyear 
should  have  no  place  with  the  apkurist— he  should 
approach  them  with  confidence,  and  handle  them 
carefully.  HaTC  an  old  hat,  good  only  for  the 
purpose,  with  mosquito  netting  drawn  around  the 
rim,  forming  a  kind  of  bag  some  two  feet  in  length 
— put  this  on,  letting  it  come  dovn  over  the  face, 
neck  and  shoulders,  as  it  will,  if  made  large  enoug^. 
Now  put  on  a  thick  pair  of  mittens  or  woolleti 
gloves,  and  you  are  *'armed  and  equipped,"  wheth- 
er for  peace  or  war.  Leather  ffloves  are  bad ;  the 
aame  with  mittens,  and  should  never  be  used,  as 
they  retain  the  sting,  and  many  lives  will  be  lost 
by  so  doing.  *  These  ''fixins"  will  do  to  begin  with, 
but  after  your  bees  become  acquainted  with  you, 
they  will  seldom  be  required,  except  upon  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  which  will  suggest  themselves  as 
they  arise.  The  different  classes  of  bees  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

^  mtilake  corrected.  Five,  and  not  ten  dollars, 
was  the  price  paid  for  the  tobacdo  secret 

Juhf,  1857.  Norfolk. 


SXTBAOTS  AND  BSPLIB8. 

BTB  ON  SANDY  LOAM. 

I  have  a  piece  of  eround  which  I  would  like  to 
aow  with  rye  this  fall — ^but  am  in  doubt  as  to  the 
economy  of  doing  so  without  applying  manure  in 
some  form  or  other. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  tolerably  dry,  but,  pre- 
vious to  the  fall  of  1855,  had  been  used  as  pasture, 
and  was  overrun  with  sweet  fern  and  bayberry 
bushes;  it  was  then  turned  over  and  remained  un- 
disturbed until  the  next  &11 ;  then  plowed,  and 
a^in  the  past  spring,  but  nothing  further  done 
with  it. 

Now  the  question  arises,  shall  I  sow  it  as  it  is,  or 
apply  guano,  superphosphate  or  some  other  fertili- 
zer? Young  Fa&meb. 

^ug.  28,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^There  are  various  ways  of  treating 
each  a  piece  of  land,  but  the  various  circumstances 
around  you  must  decide  which  you  are  to  prefer. 

1.  WiihmU  any  manuref  you  may  enrich  the 
land  and  make  it  return  you  paying  crops  by  plow- 
ing well,  sowing  your  rye,  thrashing  the  grain  out 
on  the  field  when  it  has  matured,  and  then  lay  the 
atraw  in  the  furrows  and  cover  it  up  with  the  plow. 
This  is  a  process  somewhat  slow,  but  one  that  has 
proved  effectua)^  as  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
years  more  than  twenty  bushels  of  rye  per  acre 

.  I^as  been  obtained.    The  plow  must  be  followed 
and  the  straw  laid  in  the  preceding  furrow,  until 
the  whole  field  has  been  gone  over.    Where  plen 
ty  of  loam  can  be  had,  this  plan  is  certainly  worthy 
of  attention. 

2.  If  meadow  muck  is  convenient,  mix  with  it 
aucn  portions  of  ashesy  bone  dust,  guaao  or  super- 


phosphate of  lime  as  you  can  command,  and  plow 
It  m. 

3.  Sow  buckwheat  or  millet,  and  when  just  out 
of  blossom  cut  it,  and  after  it  has  laid  spread  out 
one  dsy,  plow  it  under,  anc^your  plain  land  will 
return  you  a  fair  crop  of  rye  for  several  years,  with 
only  a  slight  manuring. 

« 

eoyfran  millet  and  its  talxje. 

As  you  had  the  kindness  some  time  last  spring 
to  notice  in  your  valuable  paper  some  experiments 
which  I  had  made  with  the  Egyptian  miltet,  I  now 
extend  an  invitation  to  vou  or  your  readers,  as  you  . 
are  visiting  the  Fairs  aoout  the  State,  to  call  and 
examine  my  present  crop  of  millet,  and  judge  of  its 
value  for  soihng.  I  have  nearly  finished  cutting  the 
first  crop,  and  have  the  second  two  feet  high. 

To  show  your  readers  that  the  millet  is  valuable 
for  soiling,  I  will  give  the  gain  of  a  Durham  bull, 
which  has  been  kept  in  the  bam  all  summer,  and 
fed  on  the  mdlet  smce  it  was  large  enough  to  cut. 
From  the  6th  of  April  to  the  28th  of  August,  this 
bull  has  gained  320  lbs.,  or  about  2i  lbs.  per  day. 
The  bull  now  is  13  months  old.  I  don't  recollect 
ever  to  have  seen  the  gain  each  day  given  of  a  year- 
ling, and  know  not  if  this  is  quite  common ;  but  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  give  a  ereater  gain,  at  the 
same  age,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  near  from  diem. 

Sunderland,  Ma$i.  F.  H.  Williams. 

time  to  kill  bushes— a  query. 

In  one  of  your  late  numbers  a  subscriber  asks, 
''when  is  the  best  time  to  kill  weeds  and  bushes  by 
mowing  ?"  In  reply,  I  would  say  that  the  last  of 
August,  or  the  first  of  September,  is  generally 
thought  by  old  fiirmers  to  be  the  surest  time  to 
prevent  their  spreading. 

I  also  have  a  question  to  ask,  which  I  hope  some 
of  your  well-versed  correspondents  will  do  m^  the 
favor  to  answer.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  Chinese 
sugarcane,  shrub  or  root,  which  is  poisonous  to 
mankind  ?  A.  N.  H.  Piper. 

Hancodc,  Ft,  Aug.,  1857. 

CORN  STALES  FOR  HORSES. 

.  I  noticed  in  your  paper  some  time  since,  that 
com  stalks  were  fi;ooa  for  the  heaves  in  horses. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  how  they  are  to  be  fed, 
whether  out  or  siven  whole  P  If  so,  you  will  great- 
ly oblige  me  and  undoubtedly  many  others  of  your 
readers.  w.  h.  a 

EaH  Canaan,  JV.  JL,  Aug.,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^We  do  not  remember  about  it— 
perhaps  the  person -who  communicated  the  faot 
will  explain.  

scon's  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  plants  of 
Scott's  Seedling  Strawberry,  and  at  what  price  ? 
Also,  where  plants  of  the  "Perpetual  Bearing  Rasjh 
berry"  can  be  had,  and  at  what  price  P 

Franklin,  Aug.,  1857.  E.  M.  K. 

Remarks.— Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  Brighton,  Mass., 
has  the  SeoU*t  Seedling  Strawberry  for  sale.  Price 
not  known — ^nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  "^p- 
berry  you  inquire  for.  • 
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Thii  &iiit  ma  ori^ated  by  Mr.  L.  U.  Law- 
rence, of  Hndmn,  N.  Y„  fjom  seed  of  the  Qreen 
Q«g&  It  ranks  at  the  bett  of  the  large,  dark  col- 
ored vaHetiei  of  the  plum.  DowNQia,  who  is  the 
beat  authority  in  regud  to  fruit  originated  in  New 
York,  aaya  ot  it :— 'O'he  tree  is  remarkable  for  its 
very  atrong,  blunt  ihoots,  large,  ronndiah  leaTca,  and 
the  epreading,  horizontal  form  of  ita  head.  It  is 
also  highly  productire.  Branches  and  upper  sides 
of  the  tCATes  downy.  Fruit  of  the  latest  size,  ux 
or  seren  inches  in  circuraference,  nearly  globular, 
one-half  rather  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  brown- 
ish purple,  dotted  with  numerous  &wn-colored 
specks,  and  covered  with  much  blue  bloom,  through 
which  appears  a  reddish  brown  tint,  on  the  ehaded 
side.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  in- 
serted in  a  rather  small  cavity.  Flesh  orange,  not 
very  juicy,  but  when  at  fall  maturity,  Tery  rich, 
angary  and  excellent  The  flesh  separates  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  smail  and  compressed." 
Ripens  in  New  England  early  in  September. 

Our  eograTing  is  an  accurate  copy  of  a  apeoi- 


men  of  the  plum,  girtheted  by  n«  lut  Muon  in 
the  garden  of  BIr.  Hekst  Vahdimb,  at  Oai»- 
bridgeport. 

HAKB  HAT  WHEH  THE  SUV  SUlfllH. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Tour  contributor,  whose  Hgaatim 
oorrespondt  so  nicely  with  his  ideas,  and  who  com- 
ments so  flippantly  upon  my  article  eztraeted  bf 
you  from  the  HomttUad,  under  the  abote  title,  tm* 
dertakes  bo  sneer  at  me  because  i  spoke  of  band 
raking,  and  yet  in  this  age  of  progreu,  he  mowa 
his  grass  by  hand,  doubtlesa  not  haTing  yet  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  the  mowing  machine  haa  av- 
perseded  that  old  &shionedba(^-breaking  labor  ob 
all  well  conducted  farms. 

The  article  upon  which  be  comments  wss  wriU 
ten  years  ago,  about  or  during  the  time  when  I  waa 
in  the  habit  of  leading  al!  my  men  in  all  kinds  of 
labor,  and  before  the  introduction  of  mowing  m»- 
cbines  and  hone  rakei,  and  was  accidentally  di^ 
covered  among  other  manuscripts  of  like  nature,  thii 
Spring. 

I  am  DOW  reminded  that  some  of  my  old  fegy 
nnghbora  in  those  daya  did  not  quite  approre  cf 
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cutting  graas  when  the  dew  was  oS,  for  the  reaBcm 
that  they  could  not  keep  their  scythes  sharp  enough 
to  cot  their  thin  grass. 

The  great  art  of  hand  mowing  (all  thinss  else  be- 
ing equal)  consists  in  keeping  a  perfect  edge  on  the 
scythe.  My  men  did  not  nf«d  **two  scythes  each/' 
but  they  mowed  as  long  as  I  wished  with  one,  on 
meadows  thoroughly  roUed  in  the  Spring,  and  they 
understood  how  to  keep  a  fine  edge  all  tne  time. 
^  The  idea  of  scythes  slipping  over  grass  is  simply 
ridiculous.  On  my  meauows  they  must  have  sup- 
ped some  two  or  three  feet  into  the  air,  and  on  my 
reclaimed  meadows  over  four  feet  What  kinds  of 
grass  can  your  correspondent  raise,  if,  as  he  says, 
^the  fine  cuts  like  wooa,  and  the  coarse  Uke  wire  P" 
Surely  no  cultivated  grasses  can  be  guilty  of  any 
such  absurdity. 

^  My  utiele,  written  under  the  old  regime,  was  pub* 
liahed  in  the  HomuUad  as  containing  suggestions 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  still  do  their  hay^ 
ing  without  labor-saving  machines.  Were  I  now 
cultivatiDg  a  farm,  however,  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  using  wooden  plows,  as  scythes  and  hand  lakes, 
or  unloading  hay  by  hand. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  work  which  can  bet- 
ter be  done  in  the  early  morning,  and  for  myself  I 
have  ever  been  actively  employed  before  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  but  my  great  anxiety  in  respect  to  my 
men  as  well  as  my  teams,  when  a  farmer,  was  al- 
ways lest  they  should  be  over  worked.  Doubtless 
this  same  fear  arose  from  the  &ot  that  my  men 
were  sons  of  farmers,  brought  up  at  home  to  New 
England  industry  and  energy,  and  over-willing  to 
work,  and  my  teams  were  the  best  the  country  af- 
forded, and  kept  in  high  condition.  With  such  men 
and  teams,  an  amount  of  labor  can  be  accomplished 
which  would  seem  a  mountain  to  one  who  fears  the 
sun,  and  can  only  do  light  teork  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

**Dew  is  only  vapor  condensed  T  Pray  what  else 
is  rain  ?  And  will  not  rain  injure  cnt  grass,  even  if 
dried  out  immediately  ?  Dew  and  rain'on  standing 
crops  are  beneficial,  but  all  moisture  on  cut  grass 
is  highly  injurious,  because,  when  it  evaporates,  it 
carries  off  from  the  grass  the  finer  juices  and  es- 
sential oils  which  alone  give  flavor  and  fragrance  to 
the  hay.  In  curing  hay,  a  shower  gives  no  more 
extra  labor  than  a  heavy  dew,  nor  is  it  more  inju- 
rious. It  is  not  strange  that  grass,  however  tmn, 
if  cut  with  the  dew  upon  it,  should  require  extra 
ventilation  in  the  mow  when  cut  and  carted  the  same 
day.  Chables  Robinson. 

Aftr  Havetiy  Conn^f  Am^,  31,  1857. 


Chinese  Sugab  CANE.^The  New  Orleans  ftc- 
aytifie  announces  the  arrival,  by  the  steamer  Le- 
comte,  Capt.  Johnson,  of  sixty-five  barrels  new  mo- 
lasses, made  from  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  on  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  Delerv,  parish  of  St  Bernard. 
This  is  in  anticipation  of  usual  receipts  of  new  mo- 
lasses. It  is  considered  an  excellent  article.  The 
Plaquemine  (La.)  Seniind  learns  that  Biiohael 
Schlatre,  Jr.,  of  Iberville  parish,  succeeded  a  few 
days  ago  in  making  nearly  two  hundred  ffallons  of 
excellent  syrup  from  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 


(K^  The  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  £x- 
IiibiUon  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  amount  to  over  $21,000, 
which  will  pay  the  premiums  and  all  expenses — and 
probably  leave  a  small  surplus. 


LBITSB  FBOM  MB.  BEOWH. 

Monipdier,  Vt,  Sept,  8,  1867. 
Mt  Deak  Sir  : — I  came  here  to  attend  the 
Seventh  Anniversary  of  the 

YEBMONT  STATE  FAIR. 

The  exhibition  of  its  objects,  however,  does  not 
really  take  place  to-day :  this  is  a  day  of  prepara- 
tion, and  its  notes  are  everywhere  heard,— cattle 
low  and  sheep  bleat  in  the  streets, — the  splendid 
Black  Hawk  and  Morgan  horses  prance  and  neigh, 
and  step  as  though  they  were  fearful  of  hurting 
some  one's  toes — ^while  pigs  and  poultry  go  more 
demurely  in  wagons,  drawn  by  the  staid  and  sober 
nags  of  the  farm  who  have  had  their  young  day 
and  don't  care  to  kick  up  their  heels  any  more. 
About  the  grounds,  the  note  of  preparation  is  also 
heard — heavy  machinery  is  lumbering  along,  mow- 
ers and  reapers,  and  saw-miUs  and  grain-mills,  with 
horse-rakes,  plows,  fan-mills,  cooking^stoves,  wash^ 
ing-machines,  bee-palaces,  et  cetera  and  so  on* 
And  so  as  to-day  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  is 
to  be,  I  will  use  this  sheet  for  the  consideration  of 
other  matters. 

Montpelier  is  really  a  delightful  place — ^not 
unique,  because  in  this  mountain  region  there  are 
others  located  like  it, — but  is  a  gem  among  the 
green  hills,  which  stretch  away  to  the  skies  on 
every  side,  scarcely  affording  room  for  the  railroad 
track  to  squeeze  in  on  one  side,  and  the  modest 
Onion  river  to  flow  out  on  the  other.  Many  of  the 
dwellings  indicate  thrift,  and  a  degree  of  elegance, 
with  their  miniature  parks  of  rock  maples  around 
them,  which  at  once  attract  and  please  the  observ- 
ing traveller.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
a  new  State-house  is  now  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction, in  place  of  a  former  one  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  February  last.  The  large  front 
pillars  and  the  walls  are  partly  up,  backed  by  a  re- 
spectable mountain  which  will  overlook  its  dome 
and  arrest  the  north  winds  in  their  course.  Two  or 
three  of  the  main  streets  are  lined  with  commodi- 
ous hotels  and  the  shops  of  artists  and  tradesmen, 
which,  with  the  pleasant  homesteads  and  the  busy 
river,  give  the  village  a  lively  and  happy  appear- 
ance. Here,  as  in  all  my  rambles,  I  find  persons 
earnestly  interested  in  the  subject  of  farming ;  but 
in  this  State,  the  particular  kind  of  farming  to  which 
attention  is  given,  is  different  from  that  occupying 
the  people  in  Massachusetts.  Butter,  cheese  and 
stock,  chiefiy  horses,  are  the  items  which  afford  the 
most  profit,  and  consequently  receive  the  most  at* 
tention.  Nature  has  adapted  this  country  to  these 
pursuits,  and  the  people  wisely  work  in  her  direc- 
tion; nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these 
smooth  green  hills  and  the  lovely  valleys,  spark- 
ling with  the  crystal  streams  that  are  perpetually 
fed  by  the  generous  springs  in  the  recesses  of  the 
hills.    Was  not  this  the  garden  of  Eden  P    It  cer- 
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tainly  is  now.  Adam  is  here  and  I  have  seen  sev* 
eral  Eves  I  It  is  Eden  where  we  make  it  such.  If 
men  had  no  more  expensiye  hahits  than  women, 
and  were  as  much  attached  to  home  enjoyments 
and  their  native  soil  as  they  are,  Gardens  of  Eden 
might  be  found  all  over  our  prolific  land,  and  beau- 
tiful Eves,  like  ministering  angels,  ever  in  sweet 
concord  and  sympathy  with  man  I 

Some  lonely  hours  there  are  with  every  mortal 
who  rambles, — the  poet  said,  "He  who  strays,  tastes 
a  thousand  ills  unfelt  at  home."  With  me,  such 
hours  are  few ;  I  impart  freely^.such  as  I  \ixve  re- 
ceived, and  never  find  the  **barrel  of  meal"  entirely 
empty,  and  in  return,  the  ''cruise"  of  others  flows 
flreely  with  facts  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  transmit 
to  your  readers.  No  aspect  of  agricultural  life  is 
more  cheering  than  that  found  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  young  women  of  the  country,  wherever  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  mee't  them.  There  >are 
two  phdses  in  rural  life,  widely  different,  one  of 
which  too  many  of  our  friends  have  rareljiseen; 
that  which  prevails  is  the  hard,  and  apparent  ne- 
cesuty  for  daily,  unremitting  toil — days  of  toil  which 
eventually  bring  nights  of  grief,  premature  age,  dis- 
affection with  life,  and  too  often,  early  death.  I 
say  apparent  necessity,  for  I  do  not  think  it  a  real, 
inexorable  necessity,  for  that  would  be  equal  to  a 
doom  upon  the  race,  which  would  make  life  bur^ 
densome,  if  not  intolerable.  We  make  this  neces- 
sity ourselves,  by  our  artificial  wants;  our  real 
wants  are  few,  and  generally,  easily  supplied.  When 
we  allow  our  desires  to  run  riot  and  revel  in  ex- 
travagances,— to  covet  larger  herds  and  broader 
lands,  to  outstrip  in  splendor  our  neighbor's  equip- 
age or  furniture,  or  surfeit  on  costly  and  unwhole- 
some dainties,  then  we  create  wants  that  are  not 
congenial  to  our  natures,  and  hurtful  alike  to  our 
moral  and  physical  being.  It  is  the  cultivation  of 
such  wants,  these  unsubstantial  and  delusive  dreams, 
that  give  distate  to  the  homely,  invigorating,  and 
permanent  charms  of  country  life  and  rural  per- 
Buits.  These  cause  the  desolation  of  paternal 
homes,  and  make  gray  hairs  go  sorrowing  to  the 
grave.  In  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I  find 
much  less  of  this  sentiment  with  young  women  than 
with  young  men ;  they  are  content  to  stay  at  home 
and  occupy  the  soil,  if  their  brothers  would  re- 
main; they  look  at  their  condition  with  more  ra- 
tional views,  and  could  they  fix  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  men,  there  would  be  fewer  hearts 
broken  by  separation,  fewer  crimes  impelled  by  pov- 
erty and  want,  and  less  starvation,  wretchedness 
and  disease  in  our  crowded  and  festering  cities ;  the 
converse  of  this  would  be  a  highly  cultivated  soil, 
dotted  with  fresh  and  cheerful  homes,  whose  hearths 
would  be  lighted  with  warmth  and  love,  and  popu- 
lous and  thrifty  villages  would  spring  up,  with 
churches,  and  school-houses,  and  lyceums,  and  a 
natural  and  wholesome  traffic  ensue,  all  tending  to 


that  equality  of  condition  which  alone  can  afford 
permanent  prosperity  and  happiness  to  any  com- 
munity. 

I  feel  it  a  duty  to  say,  that  I  find  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  young  women  favoring  this  condition  of 
things ;  they  are  willing  to  remain  upon  the  &nD 
so  long  as  brothers  will  stay,  and  society  is  made 
up  of  two  sexes  instead  of  one.  On  their  part,  they 
are  fitted  to  adorn  society, — are  usually  well  edu- 
cated, read  papers  and  current  books,  and  are  often 
acquainted  with  clasmcal  literature ;  they  are  quidL 
to  '*catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,"  and 
prove  that  Paris  is  but  a  step  from  their  rural 
homes.  Honitons,  and  talmas  and  crinolines,  rus- 
tle on  the  hills  or  by  their  crystal  streams  with 
more  unaffected  grace  than  on  the  dusty  pave  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  while  there  fair  occupants 
are  buoyant  with  health  and  elastic  spirits,  and  tit* 
ted  to  dignify  and  bless  existence.  Su^h  should 
become  the  mothers  of  our  land.  In  all  my  ram- 
bles I  find  aged  parents  left  childless  upon  large 
farms,  deploring  the  absence  of  sons  at  California 
or  the  Wesl,and  the  once  productive  acres  and  tidy 
buildings,  neglected  and  going  to  decay.  I  said  to 
the  only  child  remaining  at  home,  of  a  large  and 
prosperous  family,  "the  farm  has  its  advantages  and 
charms  as  well  as  the  city,  and  there  are  less  temp- 
tations to  err."  "Yes,"  said  "Rebecca,"  "the  farm 
Juu  its  attractions,  but  it  lacks  society — it  is  a  life 
of  confinement^ too;. the  dairy  demands  constant 
attention,  and  hard  work,  and  hired  men  are  some- 
times  difficult  to  please  after  we  have  labored  care- 
fully to  provide  for  them.  Society  is  broken  and 
meagre,  the  young  men  flee  to  the  dty,  or  wander 
to  distant  lands,  leaving  the  young  women  in  the 
charge  of  the  farm,  and  to  soothe  and  comfort  the 
declining  days  of  their  parents."  Such  was  the 
language  of  a  highly  intelligent,  affectionate  and  no- 
ble woman,  and  it  represents  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  class.  Who  has  eloquence  and  persuasiMi, 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  young  men,  and 
convince  them  that  in  leaving  the  homes  of  their 
fathers  and  of  their  own  childhood,  they  leave  priv- 
ileges and  advantages  already  established  which  it 
may  take  a  life  of  labor  to  acquire  in  distant  lands ! 
But,  bless  me,  what  a  long  homily  I  have  written 
upon  the  fair,  and  not  the  agricultural  fair,  either. 
I  must  commit  this  to  the  mail,  and  give  you  some 
account  of  the  second  day  of  the  Exhibition  in 

another  letter.* 

Truly  yours,  Simon  Bbown. 

Jon  NovBSi,  BsQ. 


QC^  Hop  picking  has  commenced  in  New  York 
State,  and  will  be  continued  for  about  three  weeks. 
The  crop  will  prove  as  good  in  quality  on  the  av- 
erage as  any  which  has  oeen  picked  for  some  yearai 
in  amount  it  will  oome  somewhat  short  of  a  full 
Yield — ^the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  hops  being 
Less  than  in  1854-^5. 
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For  the  New  Bn^and  Farmer, 

V.  S.  AOBICTJLTUEAL  EXHIBITION. 

Mt  Dear  Brown  : — ^I  came  here  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  your  pleasant  countenance  lighting  up 
the  President's  tent,  on  this  annual  jubilation  of 
Agriculture,  and  am  disappointed  at  not  meeting 
you.  It  would  do  your  eyes  good  to  look  upon 
this  splendid  exhibition,  and  your  heart  good  to 
partake  of  the  neyer^seem-to-do-enough  hospitality 
of  the  people  of  Old  Kentucky.  They  took  good 
aim  at  the  hearts  of  their  enemies  down  there  at 
New  Orleans  one  day,  when  * 

**It  would  haye  done  yon  good,  I  Ihiak, 
To  MO  Kentaoky  drop  'em,** 

< 

and  they  take  the  same  direct  aim  at  the  hearts  of 
Hheir  friends  here,  and  we  shall  all  remember  Ken- 
tucky hospitality  as  long  as  our  present  Jriends 
across  the  water  remember  Kentucky  rifles ! 

The  exhibition  opened  with  great  edat  on  Mon- 
day, and  Col.  Wilder  surpassed  himself  in  the  brief 
but  most  appropriate  and  eloquent  address  with 
which  he  delighted  us  alL  But  you  will  see  all 
that  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  I  need  not 
encumber  your  colums  with  a  repetition. 

The  first  and  second  days  have  gone  off  glori- 
ously, and  the  third  has  opened  upon  us  with  a 
cloudless  sky  and  perfectly  transparent  atmosphere. 
If  the  heavens  smile,  what  more  can  be  wanting  P 
If  you  were  here,  we  would  lock  arms  and  circum; 
ambulate  the  grounds,  and  admire  together  the  in- 
teresting things  that  are  to  be  seen.  As  it  is,  1 
must  go  alone  and  point  out  to  you  in  spirit  what 
I  see  to  interest  you.  And  first,  because  most 
prominent,  there  is  the  immense  Amphitheatre, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  some  40  acres  of  Pair 
ground,  a  building  some  thousand  or  more  feet  in 
circumference,  surmounted  by  a  projecting  gallery 
covered  by  a  roof  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
entire  field,  and  from  which  slope  down  inwardly, 
•eats  surrounding  a  circle  of  say  six  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  where  cattle  are  shown,  horses 
trained,  speeches  delivered,  &c.,  and  from  a  lofty 
stand,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  band  ''discourses 
most  eloquent  music"  This  Amphitheatre  is  capa- 
ble of  seating  comfortably  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand people.  Beneath  the  extended  gallery,  which 
is  supported  by  pillars,  there  is  a  shadetl  walk,  and 
inside  the  walk  are  the  ofiices  of  the  company. 
Take  it  altogether,  it  is  an  imposing  and  elegant 
structure,  combining  beauty  with  great  utility. 

The  next  permanent  structure  is  ''Floral  Hall," 
recently  erected;  a  large,  pentagon-shaped  and 
beautiful  building,  at  the  present  moment  present- 
ing, within,  as  gorgeous  a  spectacle  of  fruits  and 
flowers  as  I  have  ever  seen.  If  Eve  cou^d  "revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,''  and  just  "pop  in"  to 
Floral  Hall,  she  would  almost  believe  she  had  re- 
turned to  that  Paradise,  where  she  was  cut  out  of 
Adam's  side;  for,  as  Tom  Moore  expresses  it, 


**If  there  li  a  Heayen  upon  earUi, 

Iti8thU,ltUtlliB.** 

These  are  the  permanancies ;  now  for  the  tenk' 
porariums.  And  up  thsre,  on  the  height,  near  the 
entrance,  is  the  Hall  for  machinery,  where  all  sorts 
of  human-labor-saving  contrivances  are  set  in  mo- 
tion by  a  very  fine  portable  steam  engine,  made  by 
a  company  at  the  Newark  Machine  Works,  Ohio^ 
and  a  beauty  in  its  way.  A  line  of  shafting,  the 
entire  length  of  the  building,  is  set  in  motion  by 
this  engine,  from  which,  by  bands,  all  the  gimcranks 
on  exhibition  there  are  put  in  operation  ;  and  when 
in  motion,  the  mildest  term  I  can  apply  to  the,  in- 
fernal din,  is  "hell  broke  loose."  I  think  I  never 
heard  such  an  ifbmense  uproar  as  they  all  make, 
as  you  may  well  imagine,  when  I  tell  you  that 
among  other  mild  noises  is  that  of  sundry  reap- 
ers and  mowers  in  fUll  motion,  with  nothing  to 
"chaw  upon,"  as  a  friend  of  mine  used  to  forcibly 
express  the  idea  of  mowing  where  there  was  no 
grass — "it  was  master  hard  work,"  he  said»  "coz 
his  scythe  had  nothing  to  chaw  upon !" 

The  machine  that  seemed  to  be  the  "observed  of 
all  observers,"  yesterday,  was  Sawyer's  improved 
hoop  machine — a  ^  Massachusetts  invention — from 
Fitchburg.  To  see  it  split  and  then  shave  the 
hoop,  fit  to  be  set  upon  the  barrel,  would  make  an 
old  fashioned  cooper's  shave  cry  its  eyes  out  I 
suppose  it  would  prepare  40  hoops  ready  for  the 
"lap  and  lock,"  while  an  expert  cooper  was  pre- 
paring one,  in  the  old  way. 

Another  new  invention,  the  like  of  which  I  nev- 
er before  saw,  is  "Hennington's  patent  apparatus 
for  feeding  fuel  into  the  furnaces  of  steam  boilers." 

Then  there  was  "Wyckoff's  patent  boring  ma- 
chine," busily  at  work  boring  4  inch  joist  for  water 
pipe,  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  minute ;  and  when 
you  want  to  lay  a  line  of  pipe  from  some  of  your 
hills  to  your  house,  or  a  suction  from  Concord  river, 
by  all  means  send  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  get  some 
of  Wyckofifs ;  it  is  very  cheap,  and  if  made  of 
proper  wood,  will  be  very  durable.  You  know  I 
am  great  on  water  works,  and  this  struck  my  fancy. 

Then  there  is  a  machine  for  cutting  screws,  which 
works  admirably;  cpm  shellers,  winnowing  ma- 
chbes,  sawing  machines,  and  "forty  more"  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  but  all  worthy  of  being  exam- 
ined carefully  and  thoroughly. 

The  tent  for  Agricultural  implements  is  near  the 
above  building,  is  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  well  filled  with  all  sorts  of  curious  contrivances 
for  farming  made  easy.  One  thing  I  saw  there 
that  not  only  much  interested  but  amused  me.  It 
was  H.  Strait's  "lightning  busker."  A  boy  turns  a 
crank,  and  as  the  machine  revolves,  several  of  the 
boys  or  girl?,  men  or  women,  stand  around  it  and 
each  apply  with  each  hand,  the  butt  of  an  ear  of 
com  with  the  husk  on,  to  the  machine,  and  so  quick 
that  no  eye  can  detect  it,  the  husk  is  cut  off,  the 
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ear  files  back,  and  the  huak,  which  remaiDB  in  the 
handy  is  thrown  into  a  sort  of  hopper  over  the  ma- 
chine and  IB  at  once  torn  into  shreds  ready  for  mat- 
tress making.  I  should  think,  when  the  machine 
IB  in  full  motioni  one  child  conld  husk  at  the  rate 
of  2  ears  a  second.    It  is  a  great  inyention. 

I  noticed  also  "Kedzie's  rain-water  filter,"  man- 
ufactured by  J.  E.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
one  of  the  boys  that  we  used  to  see  running  about 
the  streets  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  when  we  rejoiced 
in  our  youth,  under  the  firm  of '^French  &  Brown," 
in  that  beautiful  village.  I  saw  the  practical  result 
of  this  filter,  by  which  muddy  and  ofiensive  water 
'was  in  a  short  time  rendered  perfectly  pure  and 
drinkable. 

I  have  not  yet  been  about  visiting  the  stock,  of 
which  it  is  said  the  show  is  not  as  good  as  was  an- 
ticipated. The  show  of  horses  is  very  splendid, 
and  I  saw  some  Durham  bulls  this  morning  that 
were  very  fine — fully  equal  to  those  famous  bulls 
of  Bashan  of  which  we  have  all  read. 

I  must  make  a  noU  of  some  other  matters  for 
a  future  letter,  as  I  see  plainly  I  shall  not  leave 
here  till  late  next  week. 

The  celebrities  expected  from  different  portions 
of  the  Union,  to  grace  this  occasion,  have  not  aU 
arrived,  and  probably  we  shall  not  see  Lord  Napier, 
Ex-President  Fierce,  Vice  President  Breckinridge 
(whose  lady  is  sick)  and  some  others  who  were  ex- 
pected. Our  exhibition  is  now  honored  with  the 
presence  of  Gov.  Morebead,  Ex-Qovemor  Powell, 
Ex-Secretary  Guthrie,  Hon.  Linn  Boyd,  all  of  Ken- 
tucky, Gov.  Willard,  of  Indiana  and  others  not 
DOW  remembered. 

Our  friend.  Major  Poore,  is  a  workbg  man,  and 
has  been  engaged  early  and  late  in  his  office;  but 
no  one  has  been  inquired  for  or  sought  after  more 
than  he  has.  He  "struck  a  rich  lead"  with  that 
wheelbarrow,  and  without  it,  he  was,  and  is,  worthy 
of  all  honor,  for  he  is  a  genuine  good  fellow.  God 
bless  him! 

I  have  written  this  in  the  President's  tent,  amid 
very  many  interruptions ;  and  may  possibly  write 
again  before  I  leave  glorious  Old  Kentucky. 

Your  friend,         B.  B.  French. 

LouimriiU,  Ky.,  SepL  2d,  1857. 


For  the  Hew  Bn^tmd  Farmer, 

VHDEBDBAIHIHO. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  read  many  articles  in 
your  valuable  paper,  within  the  last  few  years,  upon 
the  benefit  of  un^drainingf  and  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  utility.  The  theory  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned«  I  am  now  about  testing  it  practically,  for 
myself,  to  a^certam,  (as  we  Yankees  often  ask)  "If 
it  will  pay." 

To  talk,  or  write  upon  the  beneficial  efiects  of 
vnderdraining,  causing  *'two  blades  of  grass  to  now 
where  but.  one  grew  before,"  is  easy,  and  a  Uttie 
poetical,  but  when  I  wield  the  heavy  pick  and 


spade  firom  mom  tiU  night,  in  a  ditch  of  mud,  the 
poetry  is  changed  to  sombre  prose,  and  I  involun- 
tarily ask,  "win  it  pay  P"  Bemg  a  tyro  at  the  bus- 
iness, I  should  be  venr  happy  to  receive  a  little 
practical  information  of  the  modus  operandi. 

The  land  which  I  wish  to  underdrain  has  an 
eastern  inclination  of  from  two  to  three  degreee, 
quite  uniform ;  to  the  west  the  land  rises  some  half 
a  mile  and  is  used  as  a  pasture.  The  water  from 
this  pasture,  with  what  tnere  is  in  soil  of  the  pieoe^ 
renders  it  too  wet  to  be  plowed  early  in  the  season. 
I  have  staked  out  the  drains  up  and  down  the  hill 
some  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart,  and  thought  of 
settling  them  three  and  half  feet  deep,  and  laying 
a  stone  culvert  and  filling  with  small  stone  to  with- 
in eighteen  inches  of  the  surfkce.  The  soil  is  a 
slaty  loam,  resting  upon  a  clayey  hard  pan  at  about 
two  feet.  I  open  the  drain  with  a  plow,  and  by 
using  a  strong,  ox  in  a  single  yoke,  am  able  to  loos- 
en up  the  dirt  to  the  pan  $  the  rest  is  loosened  with 
the  pick.  Is  it  of  importance  to  settie  the  drains 
mucn  below  the  hard  pan  P  I  find  it  necessary 
to  have  the  ditch  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  a  stone  drain.  There  is  work  in  digging 
such  a  ditch*  I  believe  a  ditch  for  tile  might  be 
dug  with  one-half  the  labor. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  tile  can  be  obtained* 
and  at  what  price  P  If  drain  tile  are  better  than 
stone,  and  as  some  assert,  cheaper,  I  should  like  to 
use  them.  J.  R.  Walker. 

Springfidd,  Ft,  Augu^  14,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^You  say  you  have  "staked  out  the 
drains  up  and  down  the  hill  some  thirty  to  forty 
feet  apart," — that  is  very  well,  but  the  springs  from 
the  high  land  must  first  be  cut  off  by  a  U^jend 
drain  and  turned  into  those  you  have  staked  out, 
then  your  drains  up  and  down  the  hill  may  be  fifty 
feet  apart  See  advertisement,  in  weekly  and 
monthly  Farmer,  of  the  prices  of  tile  manufactured 
at  Whately,  Mass.,  by  James  M.  Crafts. 


For  Ike  Neie  Sngland 

GHIITESE  8TJ0AB  CANE,  AHD  STSUP. 

I  procured  last  winter  from  Nourse  &  Co.  some 
Chinese  Cane  seed,  and  have  now  stalks  growing 
that  are  8  or  9  feet  high  and  4  inches  in  circumfeiw 
ence.  Will  you  please  inform  me  and  others  through 
your  valuable  paper  when  is  the  proper  time  to  cut 
it  for  syrup  dr  fodder  P  also,  wul  the  juice  be  as 
rich  if  the  cane*  is  allowed  to  seed  P 

A  Subscriber. 

GuUford,  ComL,  Aug.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  have  had  repeated  inquiries 
made  in  relation  to  the  time  of  harvesing,  and  the 
mode  of  expressing  the  juice  from  the  sugar  cane. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Hyde's 
treatise  on  the  Cane,  all  we  con  find  space  for  at 
present.  As  to  getting  out  the  juice,  it  is  not  prol^ 
able  that  many  persons  will  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a  mill  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of 
the  whole  matter.  Each  one  must  exercise  his  ing^ 
nuity  and  do  the  best  he  can  until  it  is  more  clear 
that  the  results  will  justify  a  larger  outlay.    Bol 
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we  advise  all  who  intend  to  do  anything  with  the 
sugar  cane  to  purchase  Mr.  Hyde's  book,  and  then 
they  will  have  all  that  is  known  of  the  matter  be- 
fore theip.  It  may  be  had  of  any  bookseller;  price 

25  cents. 

• 

"Harvesting. — ^When  the  stalk  shall  haTe  at- 
tained its  full  size,  and  the  seed  have  passed  from 
the  drugh  stage  to  a  harder  texture,  the  cane  may 
be  considered  sufficiently  mature ;  or,  if  the  crop 
be  large,  and  a  deficiency  of  hands  be  apprehend- 
ed, the  cane  may  be  cut  earlier,  and  the  cuttings 
continued  from  time  to  time,  as  needed  for  the 
press.  The  fodder  should  be  pulled  as  for  corn ; 
another  set  of  bands  cutting  off  one-half  to  two 
feet  of  the  top  with  the  seed,  while  others  cut  the 
eane  at  the  ground  and  throw  it  into  piles,  from 
whence  it  is  handed  to  the  press." 

"Boiling  down. — One  of  the  first  things  done, 
in  commencing  operations,  should  be  to  start  the 
fire  under  the  kettles,  that  they  may  be  well  warmed 
by  the  time  the  juice  is  ready  for  thenu  The  fires 
^ould  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  under  good 
control,  to  be  forced  or  withdrawn  as  occasion  may 
require.  When  the  juice  is  placed  in  the  boiler, 
the  fire  should  be  gradually  increased  to  a  simmer^ 
ing  heat,  <not  to  active  boiling,'  and  maintained  at 
this  temperature  until  a  thick  green  scum  rises  to 
the  surface  and  forms  into  puffs,  seeming  ready  to 
crack.  This  scum,  when  fully  formed,  should  be  re- 
moved clean  from  the  surface.  The  heat  may  now 
be  raised  to  boiling,  and  kept  in  an  active  state  of 
ebullition,  until  the  bulk  is  reduced  one  half.  The 
fire  may  now  be  reiAoved  from  one  kettle,  and  its 
contents  be  transferred  to  the  other,  when  the  heat 
must  be  gradually  moderated  as  the  syrup  becomes 
more  concentrated,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  scorch- 
ing, which  injures  the  color  and  flavor.  Should 
more  dirty-green  scum  rise  to  the  surface  after  the 
first  skimmmg,  it  should  likewise  be  removed." 


For  the  Nim  Bngtand  Farmer. 

WHAT  H  TEISQ  COSTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  always  of  great  impor- 
tance to  know  what  a  thing  costs. — In  reading  the 
first  letter  of  your  English  correspondent,  1  was 
struck,  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  by  the  high  cost 
of  land  to  English  farmers, — but  on  consideration, 
it  seems  to  me  our  Massachusetts  farmers  pay  quite 
as  high  for  all  their  "really  cultivatable"  land.  Is 
k  not  so  ?  The  English  farmer,  of  course,  has  his 
hopse  rent  includea  with  the  farm  rent  I  suppose 
every  acre,  or  nearly  so,  of  land  hired  by  an  Eng- 
lish former  is  really  good,  and  in  shape  to  be  easily 
cultivated ;  now  let  our  Yankee  farmers  set  down 
the  cost  of  their  farms — take  six  per  cent  interest 
on  this  sum — to  that  add  the  taxes  on  the  land  and 
buildings,  let  them  look  over  their  farms  and  see 
how  much  is  really  under  cultivation — ^throw  out 
all  the  gravelly  knolls,  and  wet  spots,  and  every  foot 
that  is  not  touched  by  the  plow  and  the  hoe — all 
the  brushy  fields,  and  poor  pastures,  and  rocky 
places,  and  then  do  you  not  thmk  their  land  under 
cultivation  will  cost  them  five  dollars  per  annum 
oer  acre  P  Will  you  please  put  your  shrewd  Yan- 
kee contributors  to  work,  each  in  his  own  district, 
and  see  if  this  is  not  so  ?  And  if  so,  do  write  a  good 
article,  advising  farmers  to  sell  off  their  unproductive 
lands  at  a  low  figure  to  persons  that  will  drain  them 


and  clear  them  up,  and  make  them  worth  all  they 
are  capable  of;  and  by  so  doing  you  will  be  adding 
opportunities  for  poor  young  farmers  to  obtain 
small  pieces  of  land  in  New  England,  which  by  lai* 
bor  mav  produce  as  many  dollars  per  yeaf  as  • 
large  Wisconsin  farm,  and  thereby  keep  our  active 
young  men  at  home.  Alpha* 

JVewton,  Aug.  14, 1857. 


LETTSS  FROM  MB.  BROWV. 

Montpdier,  Fi.,  Sept  9,  1857. 

My  Dear  Sib  : — ^Ali  eyes  were  anxiously  turned 
eastward  this  morning,  to  catch  the  first  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  see  if  the  day  were  to  be  propitious, 
or  not  Fair  maidens  were  early  up  and  decorated 
for  their  lovers  and  for  the  Fair.  But  clouds  soon 
intervened,  and  a  damper  fell  upon  their  spirits,  as 
well  as  on  the  dusty  roads ; — briefly,  however,  did 
the  rain  h\l ;  'twas  only  passing  clouds,  dropping 
tears  of  benevolence  on  the  parched  and  mealy 
ways,  and  cooling  them  and  the  air,  to  increase  Uie 
enjoyments  of  the  visitors  at  the  Fair.  The  bright 
sun  soon  appeared,  the  breeze  was  fresh  and  cool, 
and  on  the  green  hills,  away  from  the  buzz  of  tbo 
crowd,  the  day  was  perfect  and  inspiring. 

All  being  ready  for  a  commencement  of  my  la- 
bors, I  entered  upon  them  with  pleasure,  first  by 
an 

EXAMINATION  OP  THE  SHEEP. 

During  this  examination  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
the  intelligent  remarks  of  Mr.  George  CAMPBELLy 
of  West  Westminster,  Vt,  an  importer  and  suc- 
cessful breeder  of  some  of  the  best  sheep  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Campbell  went  abroad  and  selected 
his  stock  with  nice  discrimination,  and  has  kept  it 
pure  with  unremitting  care.  We  found  in  the  pens 
first  visited,  Cotswold  and  half-Cotswold,  presented 
by  D.  Baldwin,  and  John  Melon,  of  Montpeliery 
and  J.  Norton,  of  Chelsea :  Mr.  Baldwin  has  a  Cots- 
wold buck,  which  is  a  magnificent  animal, — he  has 
weighed  350  pounds,  sheared  18  lbs.  of  fine  wool^ 
and  when  his  full  grown  coat  was  on,  could  not  pass 
between  two  stakes  set  three  feet  apatt,  without  rub- 
bing each  side.  He  is  decidedly  the  finest  animal 
of  that  breed  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  B.  does  not 
keep  many  sheep,  his  efforts  being  to  improve,  rath« 
er  than  multiply  his  flock.  He  cuts  100  tons  of  tho 
bes't  quality  hay  on  forty  acres  of  mowing,  recently 
reclaimed  from  barrenness.  My  visit  to  his  farm 
was  one  of  much  interest  and  profit  There  were 
mixed  sheep,  by  J.  B.  Spencer,  of  Windsor ;  a  fine 
pure  Spanish  buck,  by  Joseph  Harwood,  and  a  large 
collection  of  Spanish  Merinos  by  S.  £.  and  S* 
Wheat,  of  Putney ;  fine  Oxfordshires  by  B.  Town, 
of  Montpelier,  and  French  Merinos  by  J.  Hamil-' 
ton,  of  Bridport  The  Messrs.  Winterbottom,  of 
Lacole,  C.  £.,  had  a  good  collection  of  Southdowns 
and  Cotswolds.  The  finest  collection  we  saw  was 
that  of  Daniel  Kimball,  of  Rutland ;  among  them 
were  five  of  the  best  French  Merino  ewes  I  ever 
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saw ;  he  informed  me  that  their  fleeces  in  May  av- 
eraged thirteen  pounds^  which  he  sold  at  forty  cents 
a  pound.  He  had  also  three  noble  bucks,  docile  as 
'kittens,  whos^  fleeces  ranged  from  ^even^een  to 
twenty  four  pounds.  I  examined  their  wool  and 
found  it  almost  as  fine  and  soft  as  a  thistle's  down. 
The  mutton  of  these  eight  sheep,  when  well  &tted, 
he  thought  would  reach  a  weight  of  30  to  40  lbs. 
a  quarter,  and  he  said,  is  tender,  juicy  and  delicious. 
The  bucks  command  prices  ranging  between  $200 
and  $300,  and  the  ewes  bring  about  $50  each. 
These  animals  wefe  either  originals  or  descendants 
of  Campbell's  importation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Post,  Rut- 
land, had  mixed  Spanish  and  French,  William 
Dinsmoore,  mixed  blood,  Henry  Giddings,  Fairfax, 
Spanish  Merinos,  and  E.  Rich,  Sudbury,  six  bucks, 
pure  Spanish  Merino. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  here,  that  those  who 
object  to  sdtntific  &rming,  ought  to  contrast  the 
products  of  these  sheep  with  those  of  the  sheep 
raised  within  the  memory  of  many  who  are  Keeping 
sheep  to-day.  Within  my  recollection,  mutton  that 
weighed  20  pounds  per  quarter,  was  considered  un- 
usually  heayy  and  fine ;  now  we  learn  that  these 
sheep,  by  proper  management,  that  is,  by  knowing 
how  to  do  itf  luring  quarters  that  weigh  40  pounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  delicate  and  rich 
quality !  '  In  England,  fifty  years  ago,  the  common 
mutton  reached  only  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  a 
quarter,  while  now,  by  the  efforts  of  Bakewell  and 
others,  it  often  reaches  sixty  pounds  a  quarter,  and  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  the  Cots  wold  reaches 
90  pounds  a  quarter !  and  is  considered  by  compe- 
tent judges  the  richest  and  most  wholesome  meat 
brought  upon  the  table.  It  is  occasionally  brought 
to  this  country,  packed  in  ice,  during  the  winter 
season,  and  is  e8teem*ed  a  rare  delicacy.  Among 
the  sheep  I  observed  some  half  dozen  of  the  Fat 
Tail  variety.  The  body  of  this  singular  animal  is 
thin,  head^  neck  and  legs  small,  and  it  is  covered 
with  something  much,  more  resembling  the  hair  of 
a  dog  than  the  wool  of  a  sheep.  But  the  most  sin- 
gular part  of  the  animal  is  its  tail,  which  is  a  mon- 
strous protuberance  of  fat,  weighing,  I  should  judge, 
at  least  twenty  pounds !  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  tail 
to  whisk  off  flies  with  !  I  learn  that  many  years  ago 
when  Welch  &  Co.  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
for  wild  animals,  to  replenish  their  meiagerie,  they 
put  on  board  a  large  number  of  these  sheep  to  feed 
them  with  on  the  passage  home.  They  were  not 
^made  in  vain,"  but  of  what  use  they  are  beside  the 
one  I  have  mentioned,  and  pampering  the  ruffian 
dogs  which  depopulate  our  sheep-folds,  I  have  not 
yet  learned. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  neat  stock,  and  among 
the  first  I  saw  were  a  fine  Devon  bull,  and  cow  and 
calf,  the  property  of  W;  R.  Sanford,  of  Orwell, 
Mr.  S.  accompanied  Mr.  Campbell  to  Europe,  and 
made  his  own  selections  of  Devon  stock. 


Ihtrhama, — A.  M;  Wmslow,  of  Putney,  present- 
ed a  fine  Durham  bull,  seven  years  old,  and  a  herd 
of  young  cattle',  all  his  stock,  which  were  remarka- 
bly fine ;  a  pair  of  two  year  old  steers, 'weighing 
2,950  pounds,  and  a  pair  of  yearling  steeVs  weigh* 
ing  1,950  pounds,  surpassed  anything  of  the  Knd 
I  have  seen  for:  a  long  time.  Both  pairs  were  finelj 
matched.  M.  Smith,  of  Dunrmerston,  had  a  year- 
ling bull,  w^'ighing  1,382  pounds,  which  is  a  prom* 
ising  animal  Of  the  mixed  blood,  J.  D.  Johnson, 
had  three  year  old  steers,  3,395  pounds,  and  very 
fine.    J.  Holden,  two  years  old. 

Milch  CowB. — ^The  show  in  this  class  was  not 
large,  but  some  of  the  cows  were  excellent.  Al- 
len Toby,  of  Calais,  presented  several,  and  among 
them  one  }ths  blood  Durham,  eight  years  old, 
which  had  produced  the  following  results : 

The  trials  apon  the  weight  of  milk,  the  eow  hsiiiig 
only  for  feed,  were  at  foUowi: 


FIRST  TRIAL. 
GOMXUIOID  JUKB  19. 

1st  day,  fair M|  lbs. 

2d  day,  fair 66|  " 

8d  d  ay ,  rainy 47 

iOiday.fikir 64 

Mh  day,  coU,  rainy... 49 

Oibday,  niunj 49 

7th  day,  fair 62 

8th  day,  rery  warm.  ..48 


it 

cc 
(( 
il 
cc 
II 


Amounting  to.. ..407}  lbs. 

Butter  made 18)  lbs. 

Average  per  day,  2  lbs.  44  os. 


8B00ND  TRIAL. 
ComairGSD  August  26. 

1st  day 40|lba. 

2dday 42    «< 

8dday 41 

4th  day 41 

5th  day 41 

6th  day,  rainy.. SB 

7th  day 42 

8th  day 42 

9th  day 40 

10th  day 42 


cc 
«c 
cc 

M 
CC 
CC 
CC 

cc 


j^ounting  to. . .  .4104  lbs. 

Butter  made 1S|  Ibt. 

Average  per  day,  1  lb.  IS  oa. 

The  butter  made  by  this  cow  was  as  good  as  any 
I  ever  tasted.  Such  trials  are  important  to  the 
farmer,  as  they  show  the  effect  of  temperature  upcm 
the  daily  product,  and  may  teach  us  valuable  les- 
sons in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  cow.  I  shall 
have  a  word  more  by-and-by  on  the  subject  of  the 
dairy.  '       ,  ^ 

Working  Oxen. — In  this  departmevt  the  exhi- 
bition was  large  and  good.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
equal  several  pairs  which  I  saw.  1  cannot  well  par- 
ticularize in  such  a  class.  The  town,  teams  were 
very  fine. 

Yearlings  and  Calves, — Only  a  few  were  pre- 
sented, and  those  of  no  great  merit. 

Swine, — Very  few  on  the  grounds.  O.  F.  L9w- 
is,  of  £.  Montpelier,  had  a  sow  and  pigs  whieh 
would  do  credit  to  any  breeder,  and  so  did  A.  J. 
Ketchum,  of  Sudbury. 

Poultry, — In  considerable  variety,  and  very  good. 

Buit4sr.—A.  K.  Warren,  of  Berlin,  H.  N.  Traoyt 
of  Essex,  T.  Daggett,  of  Montpelier,  and  several 
others  had  packages  of  fine  butter ;  that  of  Mr.  Tra- 
cy was  remarkably  good. 

Cheese,-^0,  F.  Lewis,  P.  Hill,  A.  D.  Arms  and 
A.  Cram,  exhibited  cheese  which  would  make  the 
mouth  of  an  epicure  water.  In  the  dairy  depart- 
ment, however,  Vermont  has  not  done  herself  cred- 
it at  any  of  her  State  Fairs.  None  of  the  New 
England  States  could  equal  her  if  she  would  bat  ilhotf 
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herpraduds,  and  by  so  doing  she  would  enhance  the 
price  and  quicken  the  demand  for  them.  The  show 
of  milch  cows,  and  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  probably 
better  in  any  of  the  County  Exhibitions  than  at 
this  J?MT,  and  by  not  presenting  there  products 
here,  strangers  fail  to  see  what  Vermont  is  capable 
of  doing. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  State  Fair  of  Ver- 
mont is  its  horses — ^in  this  department  it  can  un- 
doubtedly beat  any  other  State  in  the  Union, — I 
mean  in  horses  of  its  own  rearing.  There  were  on 
the  grounds  this  year  f^w,  if  any  of  the  favorite  and 
mature  horses  which  I  have  seen  at  these  Fairs  be- 
fore ;  some  of  them  haye  been  sold,  and  many  are 
at  the  Fair  at  Albany.  A  large  number  of  young 
horses  are  presented,  of  great  merit,  and  which  give 
promise  of  celebrity,  but  their  form,  beauty  and  ac- 
tivity are  not  yet  sujficiently  developed,  to  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  equal  the  old  Black 
Hawk  or  Gifford  Morgan.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
one  breeding  mares  and  geldings  were  entered,  and 
among  the  latter  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  best 
judges  in  Vermont,  that  eleven  of  them  were  worth 
$500  each.  His  judgment  was  soon  confirmed  by 
the  sale  of  one  of  them  for  $600 !  Spirited  trot- 
tings  have  taken  place,  fairly  testing  the  power  of 
some  of  the  young  nags,  who  have  made  good  be- 
ginnings, making  their  mile  in  2.49,  2.46  and  2.44, 
on  a  very  dusty  and  un&vorable  track. 


Friday,  Sejd.  12, 1857. 
The  Fair  has  closed — ^the  trotting  yesterday,  was 
very  good,  and  the  multitude  seemed  highly  grati- 
fied. I  have  found  in  this  Seventh  Exhibilion  much 
to  admire  and  approve,  although  little,  compara- 
tively, hfw  been  done  that  the  State  is  capable  of 
doing.  The  people  have  not  yet  been  educated  in 
what  makes  a  grand  and  profitable  display  of  their 
products,  as  have  the  formers  ^of  those  States  who 
have  enjoyed  a  longer  practice.  Mb.  Holbbook, 
the  intelligent  and  popular  President,  has  stood  at 
the  lead  of  the  society  from  the  beginning,  and  few 
men,  any  where,  are  better  acquainted  with  the  ob- 
jects of  such  an  association,  or  the  various  details 
necessary  to  carry  them  out.  But  a  few  gentlemen, 
however  wise  and  efficient  they  may  be,  cannot 
take  such  an  enterprise  into  their  care  and  take  it 
on  to  perfection  alone ;  it  is  a  work  in  which  the 
masses  must  be  interested  and  actively  engaged,  as 
the  different  departments  of  the  farm  cannot  be 
fairly  represented  by  one  town  or  perhaps  by  one 
county.  No  jealousies  should  exist,  and  no  geo- 
graphical lines  should  divide  that  common  interest 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  high  degree  of  success. 
Whenever  infancy  and  youth  in  this  matter  are 
passed,  and  she  has  gained  knowledge  by  a  longer 
experience  I  Vermont  will  spring  into  a  vigorous 
manhood,  and  we  trust  show  her  sister  States  that 
in  the  prodoota  of  the  ftrm  she  can  excel  them  alL 


I  wish  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  other  officers  of  the  Society  for  their  kind 
attentions  during  the  Fair ;  and  to  my  host,  Mb. 
CoTTBiLL,  long  the  courteous  and  popular  land« 
lord  of  "The  Pavilion ;"  and  to  his  intelligent  and 
interesting  family,  more  than  formal  acknowledg- 
ments are  due,  for  their  pleasant  companionship  and 
polite  attentions  during  my  stay.  Mr.  C  was'  for 
thirty  years,  the  proprietor  and  landlord  of  the 
Pavilion  Hotel,  of  this  place,  and  is  well  known  by 
travellers  throughout  our  land,  as  a  gentleman  ^ 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  business,  and  his 
home  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
^*The  TraveUer'B  Htme/'  He  has  now  retired  to 
private  life,  but  still  active  and  careful  to  the  world. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  delightful  retirement  that 
I  have  found  all  the  comforts  of  home  in  my  brief 
sojourn  here. 

There  are  some  departments  of  this  exhibition 
that  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  must  leave  for 
a  paragraph  at  another  time. 

Truly  yours,  Simon  Bbown. 

Jon.  Nouata,  Bsa. 

^-» 

Mb.  Fbench's  Leitebs. — ^We  have  given  in  an- 
other column,  a  letter  from  Mr.  French,  dated  at 
'^Salisbury,  England,  ^ July,  1857."  This  letter 
should  have  reached  us  before  the  one  giving  an 
account  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Salis- 
bury, but  it  strangely  came  to  us  by  the  way  of 
Washington,  oi^  thefirMt  of  September. 

BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


"GOOD  TO  MAKE  MEV  OF.'' 

A  gentleman  once  asked  a  company  of  little  boys 
what  they  were  good  for  P  One  little  fellow  prompt- 
ly answered,  "We  are  good  to  make  men  of.'' 

Think  of  that,  my  young  friends ;  you  are  all 
good  '.to  make  men  and  women  of.  We  do  not 
mean,  nor  did  that  little  boy,  that  you  are  merely 
to'grow  up  to  the  size  of  men  and  women.  No, 
we  mean  a  great  deal  qiore  than  this.  You  are  to 
make  persons  that  will  be  respected  and  useful-p- 
that  will  help  to  do  good  in  the  world.  No  one 
who  is  not  useful,  and  who  does  not  seek  to  make 
the  world  better,  deserves  the  name  of  man  or  wo- 
man. 

You  should  not  forget  that  if  there  are  to  be  any 
men  and  women,  any  that  deserve  such  a  name, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  they  are  to  be  made 
of  you  who  are  now  children.  What  a  world  this 
will  be,  when  you  grow  up,  if  all  only  make 
men  and  toomen  / .  Will  you  not  ponder  this  subject, 
and  ''show  yourselves  men  P" 

<*0ood  to  make  men  of."  What  kind  of  men 
will  our  youthful  readers  be  twentv  years  hence  P 
Will  they  be  classed  with  the  intelligent,  the  re- 
spectable, the  industrious,  the  prosperous,  the  be- 
nevolent, the  pious  men  of  the  time  P  for  doubtless 
there  will  be  buoh.  It  may  reouire  a  little  self-de- 
nial, and  hard  study,  and  hara  work ;  but  such  a 
character  is  cheaply  purchased  at  that  price — and 
such  a  character  we  wish  our  readers  to  bear. — 
Well  Spring. 
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OLD  HABITS. 


A  gentleman  one  day  overtook  a  traveller  mov- 
ing very  slowly  along  under  the  great  inconvenience 
of  a  heavy  stone  in  his  pocket. 

<<My  friend,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he  observed 
the  stone  weighing  his  coat  down  on  one  side,  and 
greatly  impeding  his  progress, "  why  do  ycfu  trav- 
el with  snch  a  heavy  burden  at  your  side  P  I  per- 
ceive you  walk  with  much  difficulty.** 

**  What !  this  stone  in  my  pocket,"  said  he,  "  I 
would  not  part  with  it  for  anything." 

**  Would  not !  why  ?"  said  the  other. 

*•  Why  P"  said  he,  "  because  my  father  and  my 
grandfather  carried  it  before  me ;  they  ^t  along 
▼ery  well  with  it,  and  I  wish  to  follow  theur  steps." 

**  Do  you  derive  any  benefit  from  it  P" 

"  None  that  I  know  of,  only  keeping  up  the  old 
custom,"  said  he. 

"  Did  they  derive  any  P"  asked  the  other. 

**  I  don't  know,  only  ther  always  carried  it,"  said 
he, "  and  so  will  I." 

The  gentleman  walked  on  saying  to  himself, "  I 
love,  indeed,  to  see  the  good  old  customs  of  our  fii 
thers  honored,  if  it  were  only  out  of  respect  to 
their  memory;  but,  really,  if  my  father  had  carried 
a  stone  in  his  pocket,  I  think  I  should  pay  greater 
respect  to  his  memory  in  laying  it  aside^  and  say- 
ing nothing  about  it,  than  by  carrying  such  a  testi 
mony  to  his  frailty  with  me  through  ufe." 

As  he  still  walked  on,  he  be^an  to  think,  *<  now 
this  man,  unwise  as  he  seems,  is  not  more  so  than 
many  others,  perhaps  not  more  so  than  myself." 

So  he  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind,  what  hab- 
its he  had  which  were  no  better  than  stones  in  his 
pocket.  **  Here,  in  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "is  the 
use  of  tobacco,  chewing,  smoiung,  taking  snuff, — 
old  habits — what  use  are  they  to  me  P  mere  stones 
in  my  pocket — worse  than  thajt,  they  injure  my 
health,  render  mc  disagreeable,  and  the  veryoppo- 
site  of  neatness.  1*11  away  with  them  alL  Here  is 
my  snuff-box — stay — it  bears  my  father's  name. 
Well,  the  snuff  may  go  to  the  four  winds.  The 
box  I  will  lay  aside,  but  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms, 
I  will  use  no  more.  Thanks  to  a  protecting  Provi- 
dence, my  father  lefl  no  tippling  habits  to  ruin  me, 
and  stain  his  memory.  Now  tnere  is  one  stone 
thrown  away,  and  if  I  have  any  more  bad  habits 
kept  up  for  custom's  sake,  how  much  soever  I  may 
become  attached  to  them,  I  desire  they  may  share 
the  same  fate." 

One  of, the  Boys. — One  day,  while  learning 
my  Virgil,  I  continu^d  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
pounding  some  rocket  mixture;  but,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  the  master  discovered  my  twofold 
employment,  and  immediately  took  away  the  mix- 
ture from  me  in  considerable  wrath.  I  vratched 
where  he  put  it ;  it  was  on  the  window-sill  of  a 
room  whicn  was  always  kept  locked ;  the  window, 
thcdgh  not  glazed,  had  close  iron  bars  through 
which  nothing  could  pass ;  the  case  was  hopeless ; 
I  could  not  recover  my  rocket  mixture,  but  a  hap- 
py thought  struck  me.  I  was  resolved  that  no  one 
else  should  enjoy  the  spoil  which  I  regarded  as  so 
valuable.  I  had  a  buming^lass  in  my  pocket,  and 
I  thought  of  Archimedes  and  the  Roman  fleet ;  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  I  soon  drew  a  focus  on  the 
gunpowder,  which  immediately  blew  up.  It  was 
well  that  the  house  was  not  set  on  fire;  as  for  me, 
I  was  reckless  of  all  consequences.-— Jtfemotrf  of 
Cnuef  the  MathemaHciaru 


DOIIESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

How  TO  Make  Black  Cubbant  Wine. — ^Pi^ 
and  squeeze  the  currants  when  fully  ripe.  T^  one 
gallon  of  juice  add  six  quarts  of  water,  and  to  each 
gallon  of  this  mixture  add  three  and  a  half  pomMis 
of  brown  sugar.  Mix  well  together  and  strain.  Put 
it  into  a  cask,  and  let  it  be  ventilated  till  it  dhsU 
have  passed  the  active  or  vinous  fermentation,  when 
it  may  be  well  corked«  As  it  will  improve  by  age, 
it  may  be  well  to  let  it  stand  undisturbed  for  yean 
unless  wanted  for  medical  purposes. 

Elder  Wine  Flavored  with  Hops. — ^A  lady, 
disliking  the  taste  of  spices  in  home-made  wines, 
was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  flavoring  elder  wine 
with  hops.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most  grateful, 
wholesome  and  valuable  beverages.  Its  color  equak 
that  of  the  finest  claret ;  and  it  produces  no  aciditf 
after  drinking,  as  manv  home-made  wines  do.  The 
following  receipt  for  the  same  has  been  kindly  oom- 
municated  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  ih» 
Lady's  Book,  and  will,  I  think,  answer  fully,  if  tried 
skilfully  and  fairly.  The  berries,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  ripe,  are  to  be  stripped  from  the  stsdk, 
and  squeezed  to  a  pulp.  Stir  and  soueeze  this  pulp 
by  passing  through  a  cane  sieve  or  ixuketf  to  every 
gallon  of  juice,  add  half  a  gallon  of  cold  spring  wa- 
ter t  boil  nine  gallons  with  six  ounces  of  hops  Ibr 
half  an  hour;  then  strain  it,  and  boil  again  with 
three  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  for  about  tea 
minutes,  skimming  it  all  the  time ;  pour  it  into  a 
cooler,  and  whilst  lukewarm,  put  a  piece  of  toasted 
bread  with  a  little  barm  on  it  to  set  it  to  workuig; 
put  it  into  a  cask  as  soon  as  cold ;  when  it  has  done 
working,  cork  it  down,  and  leave  it  six  mcmtba  be- 
fore it  IB  tapped ;  it  is  then  drinkable,  but  improves 
with  age  exceedingly. —  Godey's  Lady's  BooJL 

Cup  Cake.— Five  cups  of  flour,  three  cups  of 
nice  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  four  eggs,  one  cup  of 
l^ood  buttermilk,  with  saleratus  enough  to  sweeten 
It,  one  niitaeg. 

Cookies. — One  cup  of  butter  two  cups  of  soger, 
one  cup  of  cold  water,  half  a  teaspoon  of  saleratna^ 
two  eggs,  flour  enough  to  roll,  and  no  more. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — O^e  cup  of  molasses,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  of  buttermilk^ 
one  egg,  saleratus  and  cloves.    Mix  pretty  stiffl 

Cream  Cake. — One  cup  of  cream,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  two  cups  of  flour,  two  eggs ;  teaspoon  of  sal- 
eratus, flavor  with  lemon. 

Delicate  Cake. — ^Nearly  three  cups  of  floor, 
two  cups  of  sugar,  three*fourths  cup  of  sweet  nulk, 
whites  of  six  e^s,  one  teaspoon  of  cream  tartai^ 
lemon  for  flavoring. 

Crajkers. — One  pint  of  water,  one  teacup  of 
butter,  one  teaspoon  or  soda,  two  of  cream  of  tartar, 
flour  enough  to  make  as  stiff  as  biscuit  Let  them 
stand  in  the  oven  until  dried  through.  They  do 
not  need  poundmg. 

CurnNG  Pantaloons. — ^For  boys  firom  eight  to 
sixteen  years  old,  it  is  a  good  way  to  out  their  nm- 
taloons  with  only  one  seam  in  the  leg.  The  cloth 
can  be  doubled  over  so  there  is  no  outside  seam. 
It  takes  no  more  cloth,  looks  just  as  well,  saves  time 
for  a  farmer's  wife,  who  hss  a  multiplicity  of 
and  chores  at  all  times. — Cbr.  Ohio  Cuttioolon 
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^Ikon^  Uh  »ld  vnibar  dolh  hnnitr  pnrska, 

Tk*B  mute  t«  tb*  kiUHuB  fir  lUet  Uie  shKf, 
Roa  paddlnj,  loeM,  tark*;,  talnced  fin  mnd  rout  bnt" 
Ou  Biuu. 

&OVEUBEX   it    thi 

moDth  when  oui 
^  inniul  lutumiul 
v>  feBtiVal  i*  appoiDt- 
"  ed,  nd  which  bti 
^  been  dcnomintted 
'  Tbanktgiriog  Bay, 
i  becMiM  it  it  pu- 
^  tienlkrlj  dengaed 
^  to  dnw  our  •tten- 
—  tlon  to  our  obligs- 
n  of  gratitude  to  oaf 
itenly  Father,  for  the 
of  the  HiitnL  The 
>f  ThuikagiTiDg 
riginated  aniorig  the 
as  a  lubttitnte  foi 
il  feut  of  the  NaliTi' 
t,  and  which  our  Pu- 
^d, 

Catholic  appointment, 

^d  beoanse  there  eiiett  no  cerCaia  hiatorieal  en- 
denoe  that  the  birth  of  Jesua  happened  on  that  day. 
ThaukigiTing  was  for  man;  yean  eiclusiTely  a  New 
£nglind  holiday ;  but  the  cuatom  of  obaerring  euch 
•  day  hai  been  gradually  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  Statea  of  the  Union  {  and  it  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  oa^onal  fesCinty,  like  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

Our  nation  is  said  to  obaerTe  a  umaller  number 
of  fettai  days  IhsD  any  other;  and  it  ii  thought, 
that  by  incieaiing  the  number  of  these  pleaaant 


oocanona,  our  people  might  be  improred  in  many 
point!  of  character.  We  will  not  argue  thii  queii- 
the  present  ttme;  but  acknowledge  that  vtt 
bare  lorae  doubts  whether  the  private  Tnorala  of 
people  might  not  be  inured  by  increasing  the 
Damber  of  our  fsitiTala,  irithout  imposing  upon 
them  many  safitguardi,  especially  of  temperance. 
We  would,  howerer,  preserre  bilhfnlly  all  those 
holidays  which  hive  come  down  to  ns  from  our  an- 
cestors ;  and  with  the  obserrance  of  them  we  would 
preserve  all  thoas  eustomi  which  are  connected 
with  the  aimplinty  of  their  habits.  With  all  the 
tkalta  of  our  ancestor*,  there  is  a  groundwork  of 
pnbHc  and priTate Tirtue  establiahedbythem, which 
the  nation  oannot  fonake  .without  inTolnng  itaelf 

ThanksgiTing  is  one  of  those  Tcnerable  institn- 
tions,  which  is  associated  not  only  with  the  man- 
ir  Puritan  anceators,  but  also  with  some 
ost  delightful  recollection*  of  our  earl) 
days.  Feasting  is  a  cheerful  occupation,  not  nec- 
essariljr  connected  with  aurfeiting  or  intemperance ; 
Deeds  not  to  be  a  voluptuary,  to  look 
back  with  pleasure  upon  those  feast  days  of  hiti 
youth,  in  which,  however  sumptuous  the  enterUin- 
was  the  social  gathering  that  gsve  it  iia 
principal  charms.  It  has  always  been  cuslomsri' 
to  assemble  together  all  the  scattered  member*  of 
&mily,  ou  thia  delightful  occasion,  and  no  oth- 
sson  is  the  witnau  of  to  tnaiiy  happy  meet- 
over  all  our  favored  land.  Who  does  not  r«c- 
ollect  the  joy,  both  of  the  antirapation  and  the  greet- 
ing, of  some  beloved  brother  or  sister,  who  has  Iodjc 
been  absent  from  the  paternal  home  i  ora^rone't 
separation  &om  home,  the  joy  of  his  annual 
return  to  the  beloved  family  circle  f  After  a  few 
years  had  passed,  this  circle  began  to  be  dimin- 
iahed.  One  member  had  removed  to  such  a  dia- 
to  render  a  visit  impracticable ;  snotfaer 
perhaps  was  at  sea,  or  in  a  distant  country ;  anoth- 
er still  had  been  removed  by  death. 

Ader  a  sttll  longer  period,  the  circle  has  dimin- 
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ifihed  to  a  melanoboly  few,  until  at  length  the  yen- 
arable  heads  of  the  family  sat  down  alone  to  their 
feast  of  thanksgiTing.  The  few  children  that  re- 
mained among  the  living  had  themselves  become 
heads  of  families,  and  the  centres  of  new  gather^ 
ings  and  new  rejoicings.   * 

May  these  sacred  customs  never  be  abolished, 
and  may  the  observance  of  them  never  degenerate 
from  its  original  simplicity.  FeasUng  by  no  means 
implies  excess,  and  temperance  may  preside  at  the 
most  sumptuous  board.  But  it  was  the  religious 
exercises  of  this  day  which  we  always  regarded 
with  the  most  pleasing  anticipation.  However  dull 
the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  might  be  on  ordinary 
occasions,  those  of  Thanksgiving  day  were  always 
affecting  and  delightful.  Instead  of  the  usual  dull 
psalmody,  the  performances  of  that  day  were  en- 
livened by  anthems  and  the  occasional  pieces,  more 
than  usually  pleasing.  The  singing  meetiogs  that 
preceded  the  festival  can  never  be  forgotten.  Here 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  only  to  the  ordinary  music  of  an 
ordinary  choir,  know  nothing  of  the  charming  in- 
fluence of  the  best  sacred  music ;  and  not  many 
persons  are  probably  aware  that  the  best  music 
that  has  ever  been  composed  is  of  this  denomina- 
tion. Sacred  music  admits  of  the  interweaving  of 
every  delightful  emotion  and  sublime  sentiment ; 
while  profane  music  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
illustrate  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  to 
the  exhibition  of  skill  in  execution.  It  is  not  true, 
as  John  Wesley  once'  remarked,  that  "the  Devil 
has  appropriated  all  the  best  music"  English  writ- 
ers complain  that  the  old  time-honored  festivals 
of  Great  Britain  are  growing  into  disuse.  ''Alas," 
exclaimed  the  author  of  "Rural  Records,"  "alas ! 
for. the  rare  old  times — alas,  for  the  festivities  and 
the  revelries,  the  sports  and  customs,  the  convivial 
hospitalities,  the  mirthful  tide- times  and  the  oft-re- 
curring festivals,  which  gave  to  our  sea-girt  isle 
its  peculiar  title  of  merry  England,  One  by  one 
have  tiiese  obeervances  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  society.  Gradually  and  almost  insensibly  have 
they  receded  before  the  flood-tide  of  fashion  and 
refinement,  whose  strong  current  hath  swept  over 
them  with  obliterating  might.  Many  have  been 
totally  submerged,  their  memory  existing  only  in 
the  page  of  romance  or  traditionary  songs.  Of 
others  there  yet  remain  some  traces,  few  and  faint, 
and  barely  sufficient  to  interest  the  antiquary,  and 
form  the  groundwork  of  his  conjectures.  A  few 
«ti!l  linger  on,  shorn  of  their  ancient  state,  but  still 
reverent  by  reason  of  their  venerable  origin,  and 
(reasurable  on  account  of  their  rarity  and  purity. 

"There  is  one  brief  season  of  festivity,  however, 
which  still  continues  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  to 
display  some  portion  of  that  genuine  and  right 
hearty  spirit  of  hospitality  and  good  feeling,  by 
which  our  ancestors  were  actuated ;  --one  period  of 


the  year,  when  the  rich  spoils  of  the  golden  au- 
tumn having  been  gathered  iii,  the  farmer  opens 
his  hands  and  his  heart,  and  welcomes  to  his  tnble 
those  sons  of  the  soil  by  whose  labors  the  in-gath- 
ering of  the  harvest  has  been  perfected." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  quotation  al- 
luded to  the  celebrated  English  festival  of  "Har- 
vest Home,"  which  still  continues  to  be  observed 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  epithet 
*^meny  could  never  be  properly  applied  to  New 
England.  Our  ancestors  met  with  too  much  per- 
secution, encountered  too  many  dangers,  and  sirf- 
fered  altogether  too  many  hardships  of  erery  de- 
scription to  be  a  merry  people.  They  were  the 
most  religious  of  a  religious  nation ;  the  most  grave 
of  a  nation  given  to  serious  humors,  in  spite  of  their 
numerous  festivities.  They  brought  with  them  a 
contempt  of  the  established  religion  which  had 
caused  them  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  tbej 
refused  to  adopt  any  of  the  English  national  holi- 
days, the  most  of  which  were  more  or  less  connect 
ed  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  church. 
They  also  abhorred  all  merry-makings  which  were 
of  a  purely  worldly  or  profane  character. 

Hence  our  Thanksgiving  became  the  New  Eng- 
land "Harvest  Home,"  and  the  only  festivity  that 
could  be  said  to  resemble  the  English  Christmas^ 
This  was  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  several 
colonies ;  and  this,  and  the  annual  Fast,  seem  fi> 
have  been  the  only  periodical  festivities,  which  were 
introduced  into  general  usage.  Fast  day  is  rather 
too  melancholy  an  occasion  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  cheerful  temperament  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  but  its  observances  might  be  modified  to  suit 
the  genius  of  our  own  day,  without  destroying  its 
character.  We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  certain  day  of  the  year  by  legislative 
action,  for  each  of  these  two  annual  holidays. — 
Let  Thanksgiving  be  established  permanently  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  November,  and  Fast  day  on  the 
first  or  second  Thursday  in  April.  As  the  first  is  our 
autumnal  Festival,  so  let  the  last  be  our  Yemai 
Festival ;  the  one  to  thank  Heaven  for  the  boun- 
ties of  the  harvest;  the  other  to  praise  Him  for 
the  recurrence  of  the  seed  time  of  the  year ;  and 
in  each  case  let  the  religious  exercises  of  the  morn- 
ing be  followed  by  such  amusements  as  are  the 
most  truly  seasonable  in  their  character. 

Christian  nations  associate  the  word  Fast,  as  a^ 
plied  to  a  holiday,  with  abstinence  from  food  and 
penance.  But  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
was  very  different  from  this.  The  Latin  word 
Fattt  signifies  festivals,  and  they  were  commonly 
feast  days;  indeed, /ea«f  and  fast  seem  to  have 
had  one  common  origin.  The  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  highly  poetical  and  their  festivities  par^ 
took  of  their  poetical  character.  Our  own  festivals 
are  somewhat  too  prosaic,  and  certain  observances 
of  a  practical  nature  might  be  gradually  engrafted 
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upon  them  without  eisentially  altering  their  char- 
acters in  an  injorious  manner.  We  ought  to  have 
a  public  holiday  for  every  season,  and  one  which 
ahould  have  reference  to  the  character  of  the  sea- 
son. Summer  may  be  said  to  be  oomm«*mor- 
ated  On  the  ''Glorious  Fourth ;"  spring  and  au- 
tumn by  the  holidays  already  named ;  but  winter 
is  yet  without  its  seasonable  holiday ;  though  New 
Tear's  day  might  be  established  as  our  winter  fes- 
tival,  and  accompanied  with  such  exercises  and 
amusements  as  would,  besides  affording  the  inhab- 
itants a  relaxation  from  their  daily  pursuits,  be  ren- 
dered promotive  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement. 

LEAD. 

When  this  metal  was  first  used  by  man  no  one 
can  telL  It  is  known  to  have  been  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  who  sheathed  the  bottoms  of 
their  ships  with  it  At  that  time  lead  was  twenty- 
four  times  the  price  it  is  now.  The  uses  of  lead 
are  yery  numerous,  such  as  for  covering  buildings, 
for  water  pipes,  for  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  in 
making  glauM,  for  glaztog  porcelain,  for  refining 
ffold  and  silver,  for  pigments.  White  lead,  red 
lead,  yellow  chrome,  are  Known  to  everybody.  The 
application  of  lead  as  a  cosmetic  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous. The  Roman  ladies  were  wont  to  ''paint"  with 
ceruse,  (oxyd  of  lead.)  Plautus,  an  old  poet,  in- 
troduces a  waiting-woman  refusing  to  give  her 
mistress  either  ceruse  or  rouge,  because,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  flatterer,  she  thought  her  quite 
handsome  enough  without  it.  The  best  hair-dyes 
are  made  with  lead.  The  Quantity  of  sheet  lead 
used  for  wrapping  tea,  tobacco,  and.  perfumery 
goods,  is  enormous.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
metal,  when  dissolved  in  an  acid,  has  the  property 
of  imparting  a  saccharine  taste  to  the  fluio.  Thus 
the  common  acetate  of  lead  is  always  called  "sugar 
of  lead."  It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  account  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  sheet  lead  to  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  of  bad  wine — a  practice  which 
DOW  is  happily  not  in  use,  since  it  nas  been  found 
that  all  combinations  of  lead  are  decidedly  poison- 
ous. Lead  will  take  off  the  rancidity  of  oil,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  much  valued  by  watchmakers 
for  making  their  lubricating  oiL  The  alloys  of 
lead,  which  we  call  pewter,  solder,  and  others,  are 
80  essential  in  every-day  life,  that  we  should  be  in  a 
regular  "fix"  without  them.  "As  heavy  as  lead"  is 
a  proverb  which  brings  to  our  minds  its  weighty 
quality,  which  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  enables 
us  to  ascertain  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  and  with- 
out we  could  do  this,  now  could  we  lay  down  the 
telegraph  cables  P  how  ascertain  the  presence  of 
those  dangerous  banks  which  upset  the  vehicles  of 
the  mighty  deep  P  Thus  we  perceive  that  one  ma- 
terial is  subservient  to  another,  till  that  great  unity 
is  produced  which  we  call  the  world. — Sdcnti/U 
•amertcan. 


Apples. — ^The  apple  left  us  by  Mr.  Jacob  Noyes, 
of  AbiDgton,  is  unknown  to  us,  and  probably  is  a 
sport  of  Nature.  It  resembles  an  apple  called  the 
"Patterson  apple,"  which  originated  in  Northfield, 
Mass. 


ssLEcinro  seed  corn-timelt 

HINT. 

Farmers  will  remember  that  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  a  great  deal  of  com  came  up  badly. — 
Last  spring,  especially,  much  of  it  "rotted"  in  the . 
ground.  The  loss  from  this  cause  is  hundreds  of 
thousands  the  present  season.  On  our  own  ground 
(with  some  14  acres  in  com)  the  loss  was  next  to 
nothing.  The  same  is  true  of  some  others  we 
could  name.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  differ«>nceP 
Why  does  the  seed  in  one  field  grow,  and  in  anoth- 
er rot*P    'ilhat  is  just  what  we  wish  to  come  at. 

One  great  cause  of  the  rotting  of  seed,  is  that  it 
was  never  well  ripened.  Another  reason  is  that  it 
is  badly  dried.  Poorly  ripened  and  badly  dried 
seed  is  very  easily  injured  by  fermentation,  and 
a  very  little  fermentation  and  moulding  will  destroy 
vitality.  Last  autumn,  we  had  the  best,  largest 
and  ripest  ears  carefolly  selected,  and  braided  to- 
gether by  the  husks  in  tresses,  and  hung  in  a  dry 
place.  This  was  planted,  and  notwithstanding  the 
drenching  rains  and  mud,  all  came  up, — not  a  miss- 
ing hill  or  stalk, — and  the  field  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  county.  The  same  has  been  the 
experience  of  some  others.  Those  who  made  no 
selection  and  took  no  care  of  their  seed,  have  had 
"very  bad  luck."  Another  field  was  planted  with 
King  Philip  corn,  not  trussed ;  but  as  this  sort  ri- 
pens so  early  and  perfectly,  this  operation  appears 
not  necessary.    It  came  up  as  evenl)r  as  the  other. 

Let  farmers  seleet  their  oest  and  ripest  ears,  and 
either  truss  and  hang  them  up,  or  phce  them,  in 
the  ear,  where  they  will  dry  thoroughly,  (unless  it 
be  some  very  early,  quickly  ripening  sorts,)  and 
there  will  be  better  success  and  better  luck  with  the 
corn  crop. — Country  GenL 


A  WOODEN  BAROMETER. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  noticed  in 
thi^  and  other  papers,  a  description  of  a  wooden 
barometer,  said  to  be  in  use  in  Braxil,  and  other 
South  American  States.  At  our  request,  Messrs. 
Hersee  &  Tim  merman  have  made  one.  It  is  made 
of  a  slip  of  red  cedar,  cut  according  to  the  grain, 
ibout  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  thirty  inches  long.  On  the  back 
of  this,  strips  of  thoroughly  seasoned  pine,  of  the 
same  thickness,  are  glued  transversely  to  the  grain 
of  the  cedar.  This  is  set  in  a  neat  pedestal  of  black 
walnut.  We  received  ours  Sunday  forenoon.  It 
was  just  finished,  and  stood  as  straight  as  a  pike 
staill  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  had  bent  over 
so  that  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  top  would  fall 
about  four  inches  firom  the  base.  It  rained  heavily 
during  the  afternoon.  Yesterday  was  a  bright  day, 
with  a  slight,  pleasant  breeze,  and  throughout  the 
day  the  standard  gradually  approached  an  upright 
position,  until,  at  6  P.  M.,  it  was  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  perpendicular 
line.  This  morning  at  6  o'clock  it  haa  bent  over  to 
three  inches.  At  7  it  was  nearly  four  inches  out  of 
line,  and  at  8  o'clock  it  began  raining.  This  state- 
ment will  show  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument. 
— Buffalo  ^doocaie* 


(t:^  A  cheerfol  spirit  makes  labor  light  and  sleep 
sweet,  and  all  around  happy,  which  is  much  better 
than  being  only  rich. 
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For  ikt  Mm  Eni^and  Fanm. 

CULTURE  OF  CBAHBEREIE8  IH 
MEADOWS. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  set  out  cranberries 
— how  to  prepare  the  groundf — if  a  meadow  full 
of  Tines  which  have  ceased  to  bear,  can  be  made  to 
produce  good  cranberries,  and  what  time  u  best 
suited  to  set  out  new  vines.  D.  Rowland. 

CharUoH  Depci,  Mass. 

Remarks. — As  promised  last  week,  we  now  give 
such  statements  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  in 
regard  to  the  cultiTation  of  cranberries  in  mead- 
ows, and  quote  firoo^  Eastwood's  book  on  cran- 
berry culture. 

PBOPER  LOCATIOKS  FOB  C&AITBERRT  PATCHES. 

Just  at  this  time  there  is  considerable  excitement 
on  the  subject  of  cranberry  cultiTation.  It  is  prob* 
able  that  it  has  to  some  extent  been  created  by  the 
Tery  hi(^h  prices  which  this  fruit  has  been  fetching 
of  late  years,  but  more  especially  in  the  fall  of 
1855.  It  is  quite  proper  that  a  practical  farmer, 
who  is  aware  of  the  fact  aboTe  stated,  should  ask 
himself  if  he  cannot  cultiTate  the  TineP  if  he  can- 
not turn  some  portion  of  his  land  to  some  account  P 
if  he  cannot  appropriate  a  small  patch  of  low 
meadow  land  to  oe  planted  with  cranberries  P  It 
is  belicTed  that  many  who  are  keenly  aliTC  to  this 
subject,  would  at  once  beffin  to  make  a  surTey  of 
their  farms  to  ascertain  whether  any  part  of  them 
would  be,  or  c^ld  be  made  into  a  good  profitable 
cranberry  patch,  proriding  they  knew  what  kind  of 
locations  are  most  suitable,  and  best  adapted  to  de- 
Telop  this  berry. 

In  reference  to  locatumSf  there  are  Tarious  opin 
ions,  each  grower  giving  the  preference  to  those 
situations  in  which  nis  own  Tines  do  best. 

We  find  that  there  are  such  differences  on  this 
subject  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  state  them  as 
clearly  as  we  can,  and  then  describe  those  foco/iotia 
to  which  the  generality  of  producers  so  strictly  ad- 
here. 

The  question  has  often  been  put,  Can  cranber- 
ries be  grown  on  uplands  P  Is  it  a  suitable  situa- 
tion P  will  it  pay  to  plant  on  elcTated  grounds  P 
The  cranberry  is  not  a  natiTe  of  the  upland,  and 
will  never  do  well  in  such  situations  if  there  is  not 
nigh  to  the  roots  some  of  those  elements  which 
nourish  and  strengthen  the  plant  in  its  wild  and 
unreclaimed  condition.  The  cranberry  needs  mois- 
ture, and  that  in  great  proportions  for  so  small  a 
plant.  If  it  is  set  out  on  the  upland,  and  it  does 
not  derive  sufiicient  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
that  is,  more  than  is  needed  by  surrounding  T^e- 
tation,  and  if  it  cannot  derive  it  from  anotoer 
source,  it  will  dif>. 

If  the  cranberry  is  planted  upon  the  upland, 
water  should  be  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  supply  the 
roots  with  moisture.  Ii  that  situation  is  an  incline, 
it  will  be  better,  because  it  will  take  off  the  surplus 
water  under  the  plants,  and  leaTC  them  enough  to 
owet  their  demands.  In  upland  planting,  where 
the  vines  have  done  well  and  produced  good  crops, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  faTorably 
situated. 

In  the  absence,  or  rather  scarcity  of  moisture, 
it  is  common  to  hoe  and  stir  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  that  it  may  be  kept  porous,  so 
ihat  the  air  may  contribute  to  the  rine^  neoeesitiea. 


You  must  not  forget  this,  that  those  who  pUmt 
on  uplands  are  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in  fire* 
quent  hoemg.  Some  individuals  seem  to  admire 
and  prefer  the  upland,  but  we  cannot  see  any  rear 
son  for  this,  except  that  it  is  the  best  situation  thej 
have  at  command.  Years  of  trial  and  experiment 
may  yet  bring  this  location  into  notoriety.  We 
have  seen  the  upland  tried  on  Cape  God,  but  the 
plants  failed,  though  some  few  lived  and  yielded 
fruit.  The  gentleman  who  tried  this  experiment, 
(James  Howes,  Esq.,)  believes  that  if  he  had  takea 
care  of  his  plants  ana  hoed  them  often,  he  would 
haTe  succeeded  better.  This  is  his  opinion.  In 
our  inTcstigations  on  this  subject  we  fell  in  with  the 
following  item  in  the  Boston  TeUgraphj  which  we 
give  entire,  that  the  reader  may  nave  all  the  eri* 
dence  we  can  give  him  in  favor  of  the  upland  as  a 
suitable  location  for  cranberries : 

**Other  experiments,  however,  show  the  practi- 
cability of  raising  cranberries  on  upland.  Mr. 
Roberts'  experiment  embraced  a  tract  near  the  foot 
of  a  slope  descending  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  ground  was  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  and  bar- 
rowed ;  light  furrows,  three  and  a  half  hei  apart, 
were  run  lengthwise,  and  the  sods  were  cat  miin 
the  swamp,  carted  on  the  upland,  and  placed  three 
feet  apart  in  the  rows  (though  two  would  have  been 
better,)  then  carefully  hoed  and  kept  free  frouEi 
weeds  for  two  years.  No  water  was  supplied  ex- 
cept that  reoeiTcd  from  occasional  rains.'* 

Notwithstanding  this  cTidence  appears  strong 
and  condusiTe,  yet  we  believe  that  tne  most  expe- 
rienced cultivators  regard  the  experiment  as  hanuy 
dous,  and  in  moat  cases  fatal  to  tne  development  of 
the  cranberry.  We  giTc  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  oldest  cultiTators  on  Cape  Cod,,  which  ia, — 
^'that  if  you  plant  on  the  upland  it  is  difficult  to 
raise  your  Tines  to  bearing  perfection,  and  it  will 
entail  much  labor  and  expense  upon  him  who  un- 
dertakes it.  Guard  against  the  upland  mama." 
Upland  planting  is  regarded  as  *'nsky  busmesa ;" 
it  is  therefore  aToided  on  Cape  Cod,  where  the 
management  of  the  rine  is  better  understood  than 
in  any  other  part  of  America. 

Places  in  which  stagnant  water  has  collected 
haTe  been  selected  by  some  persons,  and  couTerted 
into  cranberry  patches.  It  is  positiTely  wrong  to 
do  this,  because  the  water  lodging  in  the  soil  hav- 
ing no  drain  by  which  it  may  be  drawn  off,  rendera 
it  sodden,  cold  and  stiff,  and  it  consequentiy  causes 
the  roots  of  the  Tine  to  rot,  and  ulumatifly  the 
plants  die  from  such  a  surfeit  Such  locationa  can- 
not with  safety  be  chosen  except  they  undergo  a 
thorough  preparation — draining,  leTelling  and  cart- 
ing on  soil,  which  is  friendly  to  the  growth  of  cran- 
berries. 

If  these  stagnant  pools  are  selected,  great  pre- 
cautions will  M  demanded  in  order  to  make  them 
suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  Tine. 

Let  us  name  those  locations,  and  point  out  those 
situations  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  berry. 

In  selecting  a  place  for  a  patch,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider its  aspect.  Though  we  haTe  seen  the  Tine 
doing  well,  and  to  all  appearances  Tery  thrifty, 
when  the  yard  has  fiused  Uie  north,  yet  experience 
is  in  favor  of  a  southerly  direction.  If  possible, 
in  forming  your  patch,  let  it  be  sheltered  from  the 
cold  raw  winds ;  give  it  the  advantage  of  the  warm 
breeses ;  by  doing  this  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  if  yoa  neglected  it. 
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A  iwtmp  may  be  cbocen.  If  you  find  the  Tine 
growing  round  the  edges  of  a  bog,  you  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  plant  can  there  be  advantageous- 
ly cultivated.  In  the  preparation  of  these  loca- 
tions, there  is  often  mucn  labor  and  some  expense. 
But  this  depends  upon  its  surface,  what  you  have 
to  do  in  removing  the  turf  and  ''filling  in.'*  It  is 
customary  with  some  growers  to  redeem  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  swamps  yearly  i  by  thus  pro- 
ceeding, they  ultimately  overcome  the  natural  ob- 
stacles before  them^  and  accomplish  what  they  in- 
tended to  realise.  The  sight  of  each  year's  pro- 
gress encourages  them  to  persevering  effort  Tnen 
it  must  be  so  that  you  can  drain  off  the  water  at 
your  own  pleasure.  If  you  make  a  cranberry 
patch  in  a  swamp,  and  it  is  liable  to  have  water 
standing  in  pools  over  the  vines  in  the  summer 
season,  this  will  operati  as  a  hindrance  to  the  ri 
penine  of  the  berry.  This  precaution  must  be  ob- 
served in  making  choice  of  such  a  rituation,  that 
you  can  expel  or  draw  off  the  water,  when  it  is 
necessary. 

.  Meadow  land,  which  is  low  and  moist,  affords  an 
excellent  location  for  the  cranberry.  In  fact,  these 
damp  situations  are  very  suitable,  providing  the 
dampness  or  moisture  is  not  too  cola  and  icy.  If 
the  moisture  beneath  the  surface  in  which  the  vine 
is  planted  is  of  too  cold  a  temperature,  it  will 
prove  fatal  to  the  young  vines.  Care  must  be  had, 
m  selecting  for  a  yard,  to  ascertain  if  the  water  is 
too  cold ;  if  it  is  not,  it  may  by  converted  into  a 
useful  and  profitable  cranberry  patch.  There  mtiH 
be  water  in  the  land  in  which  they  are  planted. 
Asa  general  rule, it  is  best  to  have  it  within  twelve 
inches  of  the  surface.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
give  moisture.  The  grower  must  have  it,  or  his 
plants  will  fail 

A  gradual  slope  is  often  to  be  met  with,  coming 
down  to  the  edge  of  a  pond.  When  such  inclines 
lure  properly  prepared  and  planted,  they  make  the 
best  of  yards ;  and  such  locations  generally  have  a 
soil  m  which  the  vine  will  do  excellently;  and 
there  is  not  so  mnoh  trouble  with  them,  as  the 
gravel  chokes  the  weeds. 

SOILS  AND  MODE  OF  PBEPARINO  THEX. 

Beach  sand  stands  the  first  All  other  kinds 
must  be  rejected  if  this  can  be  got  Experience 
teaches  us  this.  Those  yards  which  are  wholly 
bottomed  by  bea^  sand  flourish  and  yield  abun- 
dantly, far  better  than  those  that  have  a  different 
soiL  During  the  past  fifteen  years  every  variety 
of  soil  and  situation  have  been  experimented  with, 
and  the  results  are  in  favor  of  the  oeach  sand. 

There  is  another  reason,  though,  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  why  this  sand  is  so  much  bet- 
ter than  any  other  soil.  It  is  light,  porous,  and  is 
almost  incapable  of  supporting  weeos.  If  admits 
the  atmosphere  freely  to  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and 
is  found  to  be  the  only  soil  in  which  the  rank  weeds 
can  be  effectually  kept  down.  It  will  thus  be  clear 
to  the  reader,  that  in,  such  a  situation,  the  plant 
can  throw  out  its  runners  in  every  direction,  and 
having  no  weed  to  contend  against,  will  therefore 
spread  rapidly,  and  soon  become  matted,  a  condi- 
tion of  the  yard  towards  which  the  practical  inan 
looks  with  anxiety.  If  you  are  about  to  make  the 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  cranberry,  if  possible,  ob- 
tain htach  sand  in  which  to  set  out  your  vines ;  or 
coarse  sand  when  the  former  cannot  be  obtained,! 
but  the  white  is  preferred.  I 


Peat  is  found  to  be  excellent,  next  in  value  and 
importance  to  the  beach  sand,  for  the  growth  of 
cranberries.  But  peat  wants  management  and  care 
in  its  preparation,  m  order  to  be  made  useful  to  the 
vine.  In  selecting  a  peat  swamp  to  be  converted 
into  a  cranberry  patch,  it  is  necessary  to  take  off 
the  top  turf,  or  grass,  and  if  possible  give  the  yard 
a  little  indine.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  unsafe  to 
plant  at  once.  If  you  do  so,  you  will  find  that  the 
peat  will  in  the  following  summer  cake  and  crack* 
it  will  be  hard  on  .the  surface,  and  some  few  inches 
below  stiff  and  dry.  The  veriest  tpo  in  cranberry 
cultivation  knows  that  such  a  condition  is  very  bad 
for  the  vine. 

How  is  this  difficuUv  ohnated^  Prepare  the 
surface  as  we  have  statea  above,  and  leave  the  yard 
exposed  to  the  frost  and  weather  for  one  year. 
WnAi  the  frost  is  thawed  out  of  it,  it  will  crumble 
and  be  powdery.  It  will  never  cake  afterward. 
It  will  be  light  and  porous.  You  may  then  with 
safety  plant  your  vines,  and  with  moderate  atten- 
tion they  will  do  well. 


TIME  OF  SELECTION— HEALTHY  VINES— -THEIR  AP- 
PEARANCE—VNHEALTHT  VINES — SIGNS    OF. 

We  will  now  state  a  method  of  selecting  your 
vines,  which  cannot  fiiil  of  assuring  you  of  their 
real  qualities. 

We  assume  that  you  contemplate  making  a 
Cranberry  Patch,  that  you  have  not  on  your  own 
farm  any  vines,  consequently  you  will  have  to  go 
abroad  for  them. 

1.  ^certain  who  has  the  vines  to  dispose  <f. 
If  you  are  in  a  position  to  find  several,  all  the  bet* 
ter.  Assuring  yourself  that  vines  are  for  sale  by 
the  individuals  whom  you  have  foundt  before  you 
buy  take  this  precaution. 

2.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  go  to  those 
vards  or  patches  in  which  the  vine  is  for  sale.  See 
now  they  bear.  If  they  bear  well,  or  give  a  yield 
which  is  equal  to  the  average  of  the  vines  of  that 
year,  you  may  buy.  You  will  be  certain  that  those 
plants  are  not  diseased.  You  may  then  let  them 
remain  in  the  patch  until  you  are  ready  to  tranft* 
plant,  with  this  satisfaction,  that  you  have  obtained 
a  good  article. 

3.  Or,  if  you  have  confidence  in  the  person  with 
whom  you  aeal,  you  can  purchase  as  well  in  the 
winter  as  at  any  other  period  of  the  year ;  for  the 

grower  knows  well  which  vines  are  good,  and  which 
ad,  in  what  part  of  his  yard  grows  the  fine  Gape 
Cod  Bell  Cranberry,  and  every  other  varietv. 

These  suggesdons  may  be  safely  followed  by  the 
inexperienced  in  reference  to  cranberry  culture, 
and  lead  to  the  most  favorable  results,  as  they  will 
prevent  deception,  a  consideration  t)f  some  impor- 
tance in  an  undertaking  of  this  description. 

[Note. — The  healthy  vine,  by  some  cultivators, 
is  stated  to  be  of  medium  thickness,  or  strength 
of  spear,  and  bushy  leaves.  All  the  barren  vines 
which  we  have  examined  are  stouter  than  the  yieldr 
ingones.] 

CSANBERBT    PATCH — HOW   TO    MAKE— WHEN   TO 

MAKE. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  manual,  loca^ 
tions  and  soSs  best  adapted  to  develop  the  cran- 
berry vine  have  been  pointed  out ;  it  may  not  be 
unadvisable  now  to  describe  the  different  methods 
of  msking  a  patch. 

1.  On  some  forms,  locations  and  soils  are  all 
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that  can  be  desired  for  the  above  purpose ;  in  such 
a  case  there  will  be  little  demanded  beyond  labor. 
Should  the  situation  be  that  of  a  shallow  pond,  with 
a  sandy  bottom,  in  which  the  water  stands  deep  in 
the  winter,  and  in  summer  it  almost  dries  up,  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  is,  either  to  construct  a  drain 
or  ditch,  by  which  you  may  draw  off  the  water 
from  the  pond.  Should  the  bottom  or  surface  be 
uneven  and  irregular,  you  must  endeavor  to  make 
it  more  level.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice 
with  some  growers,  to  make  their  patches  flat,  but 
this  is  rather  passing  into  disrepute ;  the  incline 

Elan  of  construction  or  formation  being  preferred 
y  most  cultivators. 

The  sand  which  is  on  the  edges  of  the  pond  can 
be  carted  or  wheeled  to  the  centre,  so  that  you  can 
bring  the  holes  to  that  height  which  is  most  desi- 
rable. When  this  is  done,  you  may  rake  over  and 
give  your  patch  that  degree  of  sloping  which  will 
carry  off  the  cold  spring  water.  The  object,  in 
Buch  a  situation  as  this,  of  making  a  drain,  is  to 
carry  off  the  water  in  the  spring  and  summer ;  but 
however  favorable  it  may  be  to  have  your  vines 
''flowed"  in  the  winter,  that  "flowing"  must  in  the 
summer  be  prevented ;  the  drain  does  this  effectu- 
ally. 

2.  Swamps  or  bogs  have  been  spoken  of  as  fa* 
Torable  situations  in  which  the  cranberry  vine  can 
be  cultivated.  In  such  locations,  there  is  generally 
more  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  their  prepara- 
tion than  in  many  others.  First,  the  brush  and 
undergrowth  must  be  cleared  off  Secondly,  the 
top  turf  ought  to  be  removed,  if  possible.  If  there 
is  not  sand  in  or  about  the  margm  of  the  swamp, 
if  it  is  not  too  distant,  of  course  you  will  cart  it  in, 
and  **fill  up"  and  **flll  in,"  making  the  covering 
about  four  inches  thick. 

You  will  have  to  guard  against,  in  this  situation, 
the  "coarse  wild  grass,"  which  is  the  enemy  of  the 
vine.  This  is  done  by  spading  off  the  surface,  and 
'^filling  in"  with  the  sand.  Should  this  situation 
be  liable  to  be  overflowed  with  water  in  Uie  sum- 
mer, the  drain  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  save 
the  vines,  and  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  blossom- 
ing and  developing  the  berry. 

3.  The  banks  of  fresh-water  ponds,  when  prop 
erly  managed  and  prepared,  are  good.  Should 
such  a  situation  be  too  stony,  the  stones  and  rocks 
may  be  removed,  and  the  sur&ce  made  as  fine  as 
possible.  Should  the  water  of  the  pond  be  apt  to 
rise  too  high,  at  an  unseasonable  part  of  the  year, 
and  flood  the  vines,  this  ought  to  be  guarded  against 
by  forming  an  embankment,  which  would  preserve 
the  yard  from  being  deluged. 

4.  There  are  situations  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  cranberry  patch  by  a  little  labor.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  there  are  locations  which  are  fa- 
vorable, both  as  to  aspect  and  soil.  But  they  are 
uneven  or  undulating.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  that  a  part  of  that  land  may  be  so  low  as  to 
retain  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  decree  of  mois* 
ture  which  exists  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  cranberry  vine.  On  other  parts 
of  it  the  hills  or  slight  elevations  may  be  too  dry 
and  arid.  In  this  case,  those  mounds  must  be  re- 
moved and  the  land  brought  to  the  level  of  that 
•itoation  which  is  moist. 

6.  Should  you  possess  land  which  is  in  every 
way  adapted  to  ^w  the  cranberry,  but  is  liable  to 
be  overflowed  with  salt  water,  and  you  are  desirous 
of  turning  that  land  to  account  by  cultivating  the 


vine,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is,  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  the  salt  water  can  be  driven  back 
and  effectually  prevented  from  asain  overflowioc 
it.  This  is  done  by  making  a  dyke.  The  land 
thus  redeemed  must  be  prepared  by  taking  off  the 
sward  or  covering  it  over  with  beach  sand.  It  is 
not  safe  to  plant  on  land  of  this  description  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  redeemed.  It  is  necessary 
to  let  the  land  lie  exposed  to  the  rains  and  atmos- 
phere a  sufficient  length  of  time,  in  order  to  get 
"freshened."  When  the  salt  has  been  taken  oat 
of  it,  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  then  it  is  safe  to 
plant 

PLANTING   TINES. 

The  cranberry  vine  can  be  removed  from  the 
soil  in  which  it  has  been  cultivated,  or  from  its  na- 
tive swamp,  either  in  the  sjftring  or  fall  of  the  year. 
If  the  vine  is  taken  up  ana  left  exposed  to  the  win- 
ter weather  it  is  almost  sure  of  being  killed,  and 
therefore  no  one  to  whom  this  fact  is  known  would 
do  so.  The  vine  can  be  removed  from  the  soU 
and  left  without  earth  through  the  winter  under 
some  circumstances.  If  they  are  taken  up  in  the 
fall  and  left  in  a  moist  cellar  until  spring,  they  will, 
when  planted,  take  root  and  do  welL  "I  would  ae 
soon  have  vines  left  in  my  cellar  throueh  the  win* 
ter,  for  spring  planting,  as  I  would  have  those 
fresh  from  the  yard  or  the  swamp."  Experiment 
has  proved  that  the  vine  can  be  treated  according 
to  the  latter  method  without  detriment  to  itself* 
It  will,  therefore,  be  evident  that  the  vine  can  be 
taken  up  and  have  all  the  soil  taken  from  itsrootSy 
be  packed  in  barrels,  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  without  being  injured. 

It  is  admitted  by  most  cultivators  of  the  eran- 
berrv  that  in  the  absence  of  ability  to  **flood  the 
patch"  in  the  winter,  that  it  is  better  to  plant  in 
the  spring  than  the  fall,  because  those  vines  set  out 
in  the  fiilT,  which  are  not  *'fiowed,"  will  get  froxeoy 
and  when  the  frost  is  thawed  out,  it  will  throw  the 
young  plants  up  and  out  of  the  soiL  In  ciicnin- 
stances  like  these,  spring  planting  is  the  best. 

Those  who  determine  upon  this  season  instead 
of  the  fall  for  setting  out,  will,  of  course,  not  re- 
move their  vines  until  they  are  prepared  to  trans- 
plant. May  and  the  early  part  of  June,  for  spring 
Elanting,  are  believed  on  Gape  Cod  to  be  the  most 
ivorabTe  months.  Should  you  determine  upon  et« 
ther  one  of  these  months,  which  you  may  ao  vrith 
perfect  assurance  that  the  removal  will  not  injure 
your  vines,  you  will,  therefore,  defer  their  removal 
until  you  are  ready  to  give  them  a  place  in  your 
newly-prepared  situation.  In  other  words,  do  not 
remove  your  vines  until  you  can  plant  them. — 
Though  vines  may  be  taken  up  and  kept  from 
the  soil  for  three  or  four  months  in  a  moist  and 
warm  situation,  yet  all  cultivators  prefer  the  for- 
mer method  or  time  of  removal. 

There  are  two  or  three  advantases  connected 
with  spring  planting,  which  we  will  name,  whidi 
he  who  sets  out  his  vines  in  the  fall  cannot  possi- 
bly have. 

If  in  Uie  spring  you  intend  to  plant  youhsvethe 
winter  before  you  for  preparation.  You  may  prob- 
ably with  your  own  labor  and  a  little  assistance  be 
able  to  muLe  as  much  as  you  think  it  best  to  plant. 
You  have  more  time  on  your  hands,  and  therefore 
you  can  afford  to  do  your  work  better  and  thor- 
oughly. To  get  ready  for  fiiill  planting,  you  have 
to  nurry  everything,  and  consequently  your  woik 
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18  likely  to  be  slighted.  In  making  your  patch  in 
the  winter,  you  can  study  the  oharacteristics  of  the 
location,  and  learn  to  what  depth  and  extent  it  is 
liable  to  be  flowed,  and  whether  it  is  flowed  from 
natural  springs  or  water  that  is  carried  into  it  from 
other  sources. 

Having  called  your  attention  to  the  time  of  re- 
moving and  planting  vines,  we  will  present  to  the 
reader  the  various  methods  of  planting,  and  speci- 
fy those  modes  which  are  preferred.  It  mast  not 
be  supposed  that  there  is  one  uniform  plan  of  treat- 
ing the  vine.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  but 
in  its  infancy,  and  consequently  growers  will  con- 
tinue to  make  trials  and  experiments,  until  they 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  method  which  to  them 
is  satisfactory.  Various  methods  have  been  adopt- 
ed and  pursued  with  diflerent  degrees  of  success, 
which  we  will  now  mention. 

1.  Sod  planting. — ^This  is  the  oldest  plan*  It 
was  customary  in  the  early  days  of  cranberry  cul- 
ture to  cut  out  a  square  or  oblong  sod  on  which 
the  vine  was  growing,  and  then  to  prepare  the  yard 
to  receive  it  just  as  it  was  taken  up.  It  was 
thought  that  this  plan  was  the  best,  because  the 
vine  did  not  suffer  by  such  a  removal.  But  expe- 
rience has  taught  cultivators  that  this  is  not  the 
best  mode.  There  is  this  forcible  objection  lyinv^ 
against  it.  In  removing  the  sod,  rank  weeds  anof 
foul  grasses  are  brou^t  with  it,  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  these  grasses  and  weeds  retard  the 
matting  process  of  the  vine,  and  the  yard  becomes 
one  of  weeds  and  wild  grasses  rather  than  of  heal- 
thy cranberrv  plants.  If  you  plant  on  the  Sod 
System,  it  will  entail  mucn  labor  upon  you  $  for 
even  if  you  determine  upon  keeping  down  this 
wild  stuff,  you  will  find  the  difficulty  to  be  greater 
than  you  anticipated. 

We  may  safely  advise  the  intending  cultivator 
to  guard  against  the  method  which  has  just  been 
described.    Another  plan  is, 

2.  The  separation  of  sod  vines.-^A  method 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  former. 

On  obtaining  the  sod,  and  before  planting,«you 
take  the  sod  on  which  the  vine  is  growing,  exam- 
ine it  closely,  then  place  your  fingers  beneath  or 
among  the  roots  and  tear  them  out  as  carefully  as 
you  can.  When  this  is  done,  separate  the  vine  in- 
to as  many  as  you  can  conveniently,  but  be  careful 
to  leave  two  or  three  small  spears  or  runners  on 
the  roots.  When  you  plant,  place  the  roots  in  the 
soil  first,  then  spread  out  the  spears  or  runners, 
and  bury  them  in  the  soil,  but  being  careful  to 
leave  out  of  the  earth  the  ends  or  tips  of  those 
spears  or  runners. 

The  reason  for  this  method  is,  that  from  those 
parts  of  the  spears  or  runners  which  are  buried  in 
the  soil  will  start  new  roots,  and  each  root  will  be 
a  new  vine,  and  instead  of  only  having  one  root 
from  which  the  vine  may  start,  you  have  two,  or  a 
half  a  dozen,  according  to  the  number  of  spears 
on  the  vine  you  plant.  This  is  a  favorite  method 
among  the  most  successful  growers  of  the  cranberry. 

A  patch  planted  on  this  system  matts  rapidly, 
and  has  rarely  been  known  to  Tail.  It  is  about  the 
best  method  now  known ;  you  may  follow  it  with 
safety : 

3.  CuTTiKG  PLANTINO.— In  pursuing  this  meth- 
od when  the  vine  iff  obtained,  it  is  cut  up  into  con- 
venient lengths,  say  from  four  to  six  inches.  One 
of  these  cuttings  is  taken,  but  not  planted  with  the 
end  down  and  one  end  out  of  the  soil ;  it  is  plantf 


ed  in  the  middle  of  the  cutting,  leaving  ud  both  ends, 
so  that  when  it  takes  root,  mstead  of  tnere  beinff 
but  one  runner,  there  will  be  twa  This  is  a  good 
and  safe  method. 

4.  Cutting  planting  may  be  continued  in 
another  form ;  take  two  or  three  slips  or  cuttings, 
about  three  or  four  inches  lon^,  and  force  the  low- 
er ends  into  the  soil  with  a  dibble ;  each  slip  will 
take  root  and  form  a  vine.  This  has  been  tried 
with  success,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
a  popular  method. 

5.  Broadcast  planting. — ^When  the  vines  are 
secured  in  sufficient  quantities,  they  may  be  cut 
about  two  inches  in  length  by  a  common  hay  cut- 
ter. When  the  patch  is  prepared  to  receive  them, 
they  may  be  scattered  over  the  surface  as  is  wheat 
or  oats,  and  then  well  harrowed  into  the  soil.  The 
cuttiftgs  will  take  root  from  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
and  wul  soon  spring  up  and  present  the  appearance 
of  young  and  nealth^  vines.  Some  prefer  to  bury 
these  cuttings  in  drills.  But  it  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  which  plan  is  the  best 

6.  Propagation  from  seeds.— If  the  seeds  of 
the  cranberry  are  sown,  they  are  not  always  certain 
of  coming  up.  .The  situation  may  be  too  cold  for 
them,  and  the  seed  is  destroyed.  Seed  is  often 
tried,  and  will  send  up  a  small  fine  spear,  but  gen- 
erally is  killed  after  the  first  year.  We  have  heard 
it  stated  by  several  cultivators  that  the  seed  may, 
under  some  circumstances,  be  used,  and  in  the 
tbcrd  year  the  vines  raised  from  them  would  bear 
small  quantities  of  fruit 

The  best  situations  in  which  to  sow  the  seed  of 
the  cranberry  are  the  edges  of  fresh  meadow  land ; 
such  places  are  generally  protected,  and  they  seem 
favorable,  or  rather  the  most  favorable  situations 
for  propagation  from  seed  that  are  known. 

Some  persons  who  have  tried  this  experiment 
have  put  into  the  soil  the  whole  berry ;  few  have 
been  found  to  come  up,  the  seeds  have  rotted. 
We  tried  another  plan,  which  was  as  follows :  we 
obtained  the  berry  and  then  broke  it  in  water. 
The  seeds  separated  from  the  berry ;  these  we  col- 
lected and  sowed  in  the  patch  prepared  for  them, 
and  found  them  to  do  better  than  any  other  meth- 
od. But  raising  vines  from  seed  is  uncertain,  haz- 
ardous, and  if  you  succeed,  you  have  a  long  time 
to  wait  for  the  fruit  We  would  not  advise  seed 
planting ;  from  vines  and  cuttings  the  best  patches 
are  formed.  • 

Distances  of  planting.— This  is  wholly  reg- 
ulated by  the  quantity  of  vines  you  have  at  your 
command,  and  the  extent  of  land  to  be  covered. 
Some  will  plant  them  three  feet  apart.  In  this 
case,  it  must  take  them  a  long  time  to  mat  Some 
plant  them  eighteen  inches  apart,  which  of  course 
is  better  than  the  former  plan,  because  they  will 
be  malted  all  the  sooner.  The  rule  is,  the  nearer 
you  can  plant  your  vines  the  better,  providing  your 
patch  is  not  overrun  with  weeds  and  foul  grass. 
The  object  in  such  a  case  of  planting  them  wider 
apart  would  be  to  give  the  cultivator  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  between  the  vines  and  destroying 
the  weeds  and  whatever  else  might  be  likely  to 
choke  them. 

The  above  will  afford  many  useful  suggestions 
to  the  beginner,  and  is  all  we  can  find  space  for  at 
present  But  the  cultivator  will  be  greatly  aided 
by  having  the  book  treating  of  the  subject  before 
him.  It  may  be  found  at  the  bookstores  in  Boston. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CURCULIO. 


Mr.  Editor  : — HaviDg  read  some  very  able  com- 
munications that  have  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
late,  from  different  writers,  concerning  the  habits 
and  ravages  of  the  curculio,  and  feeling  no  small 
interest  in  the  subject  myself,  I  thought  I  would 
contribute  my  mite,  by  writing  a  few  lines,  and  of- 
fering suggestions,  which  may  perhaps  tend  to  ex- 
tirpate what  I  consider  the  greatest  pest  the  or- 
chardiBt  has  to  contend  with.  Now  in  the  first  place, 
I  mubt  confess  that  I  do  not  know  a  curculio  from 
any  other  insect,  by  any  personal  knowledge  of  my 
own,  but  from  what  I  have  read,  and  seen  repre- 
sented in  your  paper,  there  is  evidence  enough  to 
convince  me  that  it  is  the  principal  of  the  misphief- 
makers  that  so  often  blast  the  fondest  anticipa- 
tions of  the  fruit-grower. 

In  a  number  of  the  Fariner  a  few  months  since, 
I  noticed  an  article  headed  "No  apples  this  year," 
in  which  the  writer  expressed  the  opinion,  tmit  on 
account  of  the  depredations  of  the  curculio,  we  were 
to  be  deprived  oi  the  luxury  of  apples  as  in  1856. 
I  had  some  feara  from  the  same  cauSe,  myself,  of  the 
loss  of  the  a^ple  crop ;  but  from  present  appear- 
ances there  will  be  nearly  ah  average  crop  in  some 
places,  but  not  to  any  great  amount  I  have  an 
orchard  of  nearly  one  hundred  young  trees,  set  in 
1845,  some  of  which  will  measure  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter ;  in  1855, 1  gathered  from  them  twenty- 
five  barrels  of  first  quality.  Last  year  they  blos- 
Bomed  well,  but  after  the  fruit  formed,  they  were 
bitten  by  insects,  and  consequently  the  most  of 
them  fell  ofil  I  thought  I  should  have  a  crop  this 
year,  as  they  came  out  in  full  bloom,  but  when  the 
ftppled  were  small,  I  saw  the  unmistakable  ''cres- 
ent  sign"  on  them,  from  one  to  a  dozen ;  showing 
conclusively,  that  this  notorious  individual  of  the 
insect  species  means  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
world  i  on  account  of  which  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
have  five  bushels  on  the  whole  of  my  trees. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  perhaps  by  this  time,  those  of 
your  readers  who  feel  mterested,  would  like  to  know 
when  I  am  going  to  tell  them  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
enemy  to  fruit  culture.  Well,  I  will  presently ;  and 
I  think  it  will  be  a  good  remedy  if  managed  right. 
A  short  time  since,  I  happened  at  one  of  mv  neigh- 
bors, and  one  subject  of  conversation  was,  the  pros- 
pects of^the  fruit  crop.  He  invited  me  into  his 
orchard  to  see  his  apples,  and  I  thought  it  worth 
any  one's  time  to  go  aome  distance  to  see ;  I  used 
in  my  boyhood  days,  in  my  perambulations  after 
berries,  to  come  across  some  spots,  when  I  would 
use  the  appellation  *'thick  as  hops;"  but  any  thins 
that  I  ever  saw  in  that  line  was  nothing  compared 
to  those  apples.  I  remarked  to  the  owner,  that 
they  were  unusually  fair  and  smooth,  and  why  he 
was  so  fortunate.  He  wished  to  know  what  I 
thought  it  was,  and  I  told  him  it  was  on  account  of 
his  hens  and  chickens  eating  th^  grubs  and  insects. 
Said  he,  **I  don't  know  but  it  is,  for  they  are  in  here 
all  the  Ume."  Now  I  think  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  this  man's  fruit  was  preserved,  by  his 
fowls  running  around  among  his  trees,  devouring 
the  worms  and  insects,  that  usually  ])rey  upon  them. 
I  have  noticed  the  same  thin^  before,  when  tu]> 
keys  were  kept  there ;  their  living  and  roosting 
among  the  trees,  doubtless  being  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  apples ;  the  owner  realizing  $4,50  per  bar- 
rel.   I  would  adviae  every  one  who  can  oonvenient* 


ly,  to  keep  fowls  in  their  orchards.  It  may  he  that 
I  am  over  sanguine  in  this  matter ;  but  I  think  it 
will  be  eventually  found  to  be  the  safest  course  to 
be  pursued,  by  all  lovers  of  good  fruit. 

Your  correspondent  "Inquirer,"  in  the  Farmer  of 
August  22,  savs  that  he  has  tried  every  known  rem- 
edy to  save  nis  plums,  but  has  thus  far  failed  of 
success.  Any  one  who  wishes  for  the  luxury  of  eat- 
ing plums,  might  as  well  pay  ten  cents  apiece  for 
them,  as  to  try  to  save  them  by  the  ways  common- 
ly practised.  If  "Inquirer"  will  try  my  plan,  I 
thiuK  I  could  warrant  him  his  plums  safe  and  sound. 
Will  he  or  any  one  else  write  what  they  think  of 
it  P  J.  Underwood. 

Lexington,  SepU,  1857. 


For  ike  New  Bngland  Fanner. 

SSTBEAT  OF  SWALLOWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Mi^.  Fowler,  in  his  article  upon 
swallows,  does  not  state  wha^  sort  of  a  retreat  they 
use  for  their  hibernacle,  and  so  I  infer  that  he 
adopts  the  notion  once  generally  believed,  that 
they  retreat  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant 
pools,  ponds,  &c  Now,  it  appears  to  the  writer 
that  the  following  considerations  show  it  to  be  iin- 
possible  for  swaflows,  or  any  other  warm  blooded 
animals,  to  bury  themselves  "in  a  morass"  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pond.  In  the  first  place,  how  can  they 
get  into  the  mud  ?  Thev  certainly  cannot  go  un- 
der water  or  mud  while  tneir  hot  b'ood  is  circulat- 
ing freely  and  thdr  lungs  rapidly  inhaling  and  ex- 
haling the  air;  neither  comd  they  be  thus  sub- 
merged while  in  a  state  of  partial  torpidity ;  and 
after  they  have  become  wholly  torpid,  they,  of 
course,  have  not  the  power  to  go  into  the  mud  or 
anywhere  else.  Again,  admitting  it  to  be  possible 
/or  them  to  go  into  the  mud  and  remain  torpid 
through  the  winter,  how  could  they  ever  revive  and 
come  out  of  their  subaqueous  abode  P  HibemaUng 
quadrupeds  remain  during  their  state  of  torpidity 
whe^e  Uiey  can  breathe  the  air  as  they  require  it, 
and  when  they  feel  the  reviving  influences  of  the 
spring,  they  very  gradually  begin  to  breathe  more 
freely,  then  stretch  out  one  limb,  and  then  another, 
and  finally  they  become  able  to  crawl  out  into  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  the  genial  influence  of  which 
soon  re-establishes  a  vigorous  circulation,  and  the 
creatures  enter  upon  a  new  lease  of  active  life. — 
But  how  would  it  be  with  the  poor  swallows  in  their 
unpleasant  retreat  ?  Until  they  had  revived  and 
begun  to  breathe  somewhat  freely,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  come  up  out  of  the  mud ;  but  how  can 
they  begin  to  breathe  in  such  a  place  ?  If  they 
could  tbiere  feel  any  reviving  influences  from  the 
sun  and  warm  air,  and  begin  to  breathe,  their  first 
inspiration  would  be  their  last. 

I  attach  no  importance  to  names,  as  such,  but 
desire  to  give  due  weight  to  the  reasons  which  any 
man  may  present,  whether  he  be  learned  or  un- 
learned. Great  Naturalists  having  become  familiar 
with  so  many  facts* which  at  first  staggered  belief, 
cease  to  wonder  at  anything,  and  sometimes  become 
more  credulous  than  the  ignorant,  and  believe  some 
things  really  absurd.  A.  E.  B. 

Ufnn,  Aug.  29, 1857. 


^  People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no 
other  model  but  themselves  to  copy. 
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The  Yallow  Gage  «w  nited,  m  Iodic  'go  u  thi 
rev  1 783,  by  the  elder  Mr.  PrinM,  of  Flutbing,  L. 
L,  It  ii  Tery  common  on  the  Hudaoo  river,  but  we 
do  not  find  t,aj  description  of  it  in  Muming  or  Ken- 
rick.  We  hsTe  noticed  that  it  ii  lometimei  con- 
founded, It  Boston,  with  the  Imperial  Gage,  which 
it  mllj  quite  diatioct.  lu  great  DudineH  aod  pro- 
ductiTeoeia,  joined  to  ite  rich  augarr  flavor^  mftke« 
it  a  &Tori(e  lorL  llieTe  it  a  tree  in  the  gaidenr 
here,  thirty  yean  old,  which  itili  beara  moat  excel- 
lent ero  pa  annually. 

BrancDei  imooth,  ihort-Jolnted,  with  gloMy  leavei, 
end  forming  e  large  apreading  head.  Fruit  a  little 
above  medium  aize,  oval,  rather  broadeat  toward  tbi 
atalk.  Suture  a  mere  line.  Skin  golden  yellow,  i 
little  colored,  and  covered  with  a  copiooa  white 
bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  amall  round 
earity.  Fleah  dee^  yellow,  rich,  augary  and  mel^ 
ing,  though  tometimea  rather  dr]^;  parti  fmly 
from  the  atones  lUpeci  rather  early,  about  the  Srat 
week  in  AtigusL 

The  growtb  of  this  plam  la  not  only  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Imperial  Gage,  but  the  frnit  of  the 
latter  la  readily  dittinguiahed  by  ita  abondant  jMct- 
nut,  ita  gieeniab  color,  and  tha  nperior  apnghtli- 
ness  of  its  flavor. — Doamng. 


beet),  worth  twenty^five  cents,  and  which  any  a 


mer  oan  raise  with  little  ooat,  will  make  from  five 
to  ail  gallona  of  vinegar  equal  to  the  beat  elder 
wine.  First  waah  and  grate  the  beets,  and  expreaa- 
the  juioe  in  a  cheeae  preaa,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  a  little  ingenuity  can  suggest,  and  put  the 
liquor  into  a  barrel,  cover  the  bung  with  gauie  and' 
set  it  in  the  sun,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.    By  thia  method  the  very  Mat 

_.  _■ jj^  obtained  withont  any  great 

t  all  who  like  good  vinegar  will 


Teaching  the  ET&^The  great  majority  of 
mankind  do  not  and  cannot  seeonefr^fonof  what 
thcT  might  tee.  "None  are  ao  blind  ta  those  that 
wQl  not  aee,"  ii  as  tnte  of  phyncal  at  moral  viuon. 
By  neglect  and  oareleatnaat  we  have  made  ma- 
aema  nnahle  to  diaeem  hondreda  of  things  which 
are  before  n*  to  be  smb.  A  powerful  modem 
writer  baa  sammed  this  np  in  one  pregnant  sen- 
tence I — "The  eye  aeea  what  it  brings  the  power  to 
aee."  How  true  is  thia  I  Ilie  Bailor  on  the  look- 
out can  aee  a  ship  when  the  landsman  sees  noth- 
ing* the  EsqnimaQx  oan  diatinguiah  a  white  fox 
amidat  the  white  anow  i  the  AnMrican  iMok-wood^ 
man  will  fite  a  rifle  ball  so  a*  te  strike  a  nut  out  of 
the  month  of  a  aoairrel  without  hnrtisg  it;  the 
Red  Indian  beya  hold  their  hands  np  u  marks  to 
each  other,  onrtain  that  the  onening  arrow  will  be 
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shot  between  the  spread-out  fingers ;  the  astrono- 
mer can  see  a  star  in  the  sky,  when  to  others  the 
blue  expanse  is  unbroken ;  the  shepherd  can  dis- 
tinguish the  hce  of  every  sheep  in  nis  flock  :  the 
mosaic  worker  can  detect  distinctions  of  col6r  where 
others  see  none ;  and  a  multitude  of  additional  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  what  education  does  for 
the  eye. 

^ : . ^ 

A  PLEA  FOR  DWARF  FEARS. 

Messbs.  Editors  : — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
HwMsttad  there  is  a  communication  entitled  '*Crit- 
ical  and  Suggestive  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Pear.''  The  suggestions  respecting  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  by  deep  trenching  and  draining, 
are  certainly  very  good,  and  ought  to  have  their  in- 
fluence with  every  cultivator  ;  but  the  leading 
thought  that  the  pear  can  only  be  cultivated  suc- 
oessfully,  or  made  to  repay  when  grown  upon  the 
pear  stock,  made  as  it  is  without  any  sufficient  da- 
ta, ought  not  to  remain  unanswered,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  direct  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  our 
most  experienced  and  successful  Pomologists,  who 
almost  uniformly  agree  in  giving  preference  to  the 
pear  on  the  quince.  The  flnest  fruits  grown  in 
this  country,  commanding  the  highest  prices  in  our 
markets,  are  from  such  trees.  That  they  abun- 
dantly repay  all  the  labor,  care  and  cost,  cannot  be 
doubted,  especially  by  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  beautiful  specimens  of  trees 
m  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  the  most  perfect  form  and  laden 
with  an  abundance  of  fruit.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
vicinity  we  have  had  but  little  experience  in  this 
mode  of  culture. 

.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  the  attention  of 
a  few  gentlemen  was  called  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  finer  varieties  of  pears,  and  with  this  mode  of 
growing  pairs  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  nor  is  it 
surprisinjH^  that  some  mistakes  were  made  in  plant- 
ing and  in  the  system  of  cultivation  \  within  this 
period  there  has  been  great  advance  made  in  this 
science.  A  large  variety  of  the  choicest  kinds  has 
been  introduced  and  successfully  cultivated,  and 
some  of  us  have  learned  that  pears  can  be  grown 
even  on  the  quince  so  as  to  repay  the  culture ;  still 
the  question  is  often  asked,  if  pears  can  be  success- 
fully ffrown  on  the  quince,  and  what  advantage 
there  is  in  this  mode  of  culture  P  The  first  and 
great  advantage  is  early  and  abundant  fruitfulness. 
We  begin  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our  care  almost  im- 
mediately ;  indeed  the  tendency  tP  produce  fruit  Ib 
so  great  that  this  is  one  of  the  objections  to  this 
manner  of  growing  them,  as  inexperienced  cultiva- 
tors leave  such  quantities  of  fruit  upon  their  trees, 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  dwarfed ;  for  when 
a  tree  but  two  or  three  Tears  from  the  bud,  is  per- 
mitted to  bear  from  three  to  four  dozen  pears, 
we  cannot  but  see  that  in  its  exertion  to  carry  out 
the  riponing  process  it  exhausts  ita  strength ;  its 
growth  is  dwarfed  and  it  often  receives  injury  from 
which  it  will  require  vears  to  recover.  Another 
important  inquiry  is,  Are  trees  upon  the  quince 
short-4ived  ?  In  reply  we  would  say  that  in  this 
country  we  have  had  comparatively  a  short  exp^- 
ence.  There  are  fine  trees  grown  in  this  way,  thir- 
ty years  old,  which  are  in  every  respect  as  promis- 
ing for  long  life  as  trees  of  the  same  age  on  their 
torn  roots ;  we  also  learn  that  some  of  the  finest 
q^ecimens  of  trees  in  France,  more  than  100  years 


old,  were  originally  grafted  on  the  quince.  In  oar 
limited  experience  we  have  lost  a  much  smaller 
percentage  from  fire  blight  or  from  any  other  cause 
and  we  |ure  satisfied  that  in  this  way  we  can  plant 
pears  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  our  heirs.  AnoUi- 
er  important  inquiry  is,  are  such  trees  necessarily 
dwarfed?  Certainly  not.  Our  experience  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  properly  planted 
and  cultivated,  they  not  only  begin  to  bear  imme- 
diately and  almost  from  the  first  rtpay  the  cuUvart^ 
but  they  also  keep  up  with,  if  they  do  not  excel,  in 
vigor  and  growth,  those  on  their  own  stocks.  We 
have  such  trees  which  last  summer  made  a  growth  of 
from  three  to  five  feet  Some  nx  years  since  we 
planted  quite  a  number  of  trees  on  pear  from  the 
Dud  of  Buerre  Diel,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Glout  Morceau,  &c.,  and  also  an  equal  num^ 
ber  of  the  same  varieties  on  the  ouince ;  those  on 
the  quince  are  to-dav,  as  a  whole,  nner  trees,  equal- 
ly large,  and  from  tne  second  year  have  paid  their 
way,  while  those  on  the  pear  have  as  yet  yielded 
no  fruit. 

What  are  some  bf  the  essenUal  requisites  in  or^ 
der  to  succeed  in  this  mode  of  culture  ?  First,  se- 
lect only  such  varieties  as  are  known  to  succeed  on 
the  quince ;  secure  if  possible  a  good  rich  soil ;  if 
the  subsoil  is  clayey  or  retentive  of  water  it  will 
be  of  vital  importance  that  it  be  thoroughly  drained. 
The|>ear  will  not  succeed  with  its  roots  immersed 
in  water.  The  trees  should  be  deeply  planted  three 
or  four  mches  below  the  union  between  the  pear 
and  the  quince.  This  will  cause  the  quince  stock 
to  throw  out  an  immense  number  of  roots,  and 
eventually  the  pear  from  many  kinds  will  make 
roots  of  its  own.  Care  should  also  be  taken  in 
planting  not  to  cramp  the  roots.  Multitudes  of  trees 
are  lost  by  negligent  planting.  After  being  well 
planted,  have  it  properly  cultivated,  not  permitting 
it  to  be  choked  by  weeds  and  grass ;  in  many  soils 
it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  have  the  tree  mulched 
by  coarse  manure  or  such  other  substances  as  will 
keep  the  earth  around  the  trees  moist  By  attend- 
ing to  the  above  requisites,  you  may  depend  upon 
the  growth,  fruitfulness  and  longevity  of  your  trees. 
— Farm  JaumaL       

Remakes. — It  affords  us  pleasure  to  enter  this 
"Plea  for  Dwarf  Pears"  in  our  journal  Those 
who  doubt  its  correctness  should  visit  the  grounds 
of  Col.  Wilder,  the  Messrs.  Hovey,  and  many  other 
cultivators  about  Boston* 


Whitney's  Self-Sealing  Can. — We  have  be- 
fore us  one  of  these  cans,  and  from  some  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  cans  for  preserving  fruits,  be« 
lieye  these  to  be  the  best  in  the  market  The  open- 
ing into  the  can  js  large,  and  when  the  lid  is  applied 
all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air, 
is  to  surround  it  with  a  little  melted  rosin.  This  may 
be  removed  in  two  minutes  when  the  fruit  is  wanted, 
and  the  can  emptied,  cleaned,  and  put  a«ay  for  fu- 
ture use ;  and  if  carefully  preserved,  may  last  many 
years.  There  are  three  sizes,  with  varying  prices ; 
the  smallest  size,  holding  about  one  quart,  is  $2  a 
dozen.  For  sale  by  Nourse  &  Co.,  13  Commercial 
Street,  Boston. 
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For  the  New  Sngkmd  Fanner, 

WHEAT  CHOP  IK  VEBMOHT. 

Mb.  Brown  : — I  thought  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  numerous  readers  of  the  JVew 
Hn^land  Farmer  to  learn  something  of  wheat 
raismg  in  this  section  of  Vermont.  In  this  busy 
age  of  the  world  when  most  of  the  youns  men, 
and  many  of  the  more  advanced  in  life,  are  leaving 
their  native  New  England  hills  for  homes  in  the 
far  West,  the  advantages  of  New  -  England  farm- 
ing and  the  native  richness  of  New  England  lands, 
more  particularly  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  are  lost 
tight  of.  ^     * 

Statistics  are  neither  compared  or  examined; 
and  the  great  fact  that  the  bundled  thousand  far- 
mers in  New  England  have  happy  and  intelligent 
homes,  adorned  with  well  educated  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  inany  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  is  entirely  overlooked ;  and  as 
though  nothing  either  in  soil,  climate  or  a  market 
favored  New  Eneland,  and  as  though  each  and  all 
peculiarly  favored  the  great  West,  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration bears  its  thousands  weekly  to  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  haok  homes  sacred  to  all 
the  charms  of  education  and  early  life ;  from  lands 
susceptible  of  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ;  from 
hunery  markets  offaring  the  highest  prices  for  ag- 
ncultunl  productions,  and  from  the^  high  mom 
and  religious  sentiment  of  New  Englimd  society. 

But  to  the  more  direct  object  of  this  communi- 
cation. Mj  neighbor,  John  L.  Levering,  Esq., 
sometime  m  the  year  1851,  procured  of  the  late 
8.  W.  Cole,  one  quart  of  the  vatiety  of  wheat 
known  as  the^Klosa,  '**Banner,"or  more  generally 
as  the  "White  Blue  Stem."  This  wheat  was  from 
a  half  bushel  furnished  the  late  editor  of  the  JStew 
England  Farmer  by  the  Hon.  Rufus  Mclntire, 
of  rarsonfield,  Me.,  the  Ftraw  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Vol.  II.,  No.  22,  of  the  Farmer  as  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

Mr.  Lovering  sowed  his  quart  of  wheat  in  the 
autumn  of  18^2,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1853 
picked  the  heads  by  hand,  that  he  might  keep 
his  seed  free  from  chess,  cockle  and  other  foul 
seeds.  In  subsequent  harvestiogs  great  careful- 
ness was  observed  to  keep  out  these  foul  seeds, 
and  with  perfect  success.  The  wheat  seemed  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  enduring 
the  winter  well  and  yielding  bountifully.  Last  au- 
tumn, as  «ar1y  as  the  fourth  day  of  August,  having 
properly  prepared  his  land,  Mr.  Lovering  sowed 
five  and  one-half  acres  to  this  "White  Blue  Stem." 
No  portion  of  the  field  winter-killed,  and  previous 
to  harvesting,  the  straw  measured  from  five  to  six 
feet  Three  weeks  since,  the  wheat  was  threshed  and 
measured,  and  tioo  hundred  and  twelve  bushels  was 
the  result.  As  there  was  no  gleaning  or  after  rak- 
ing, and  as  much  of  the  straw  was  six  feet  in  length, 
a  large  number  cf  heads  fell  from  the  fingen  of 
the  cradle,  and  the  amount  thus  left  upon  the 
ground  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  eight  bush- 
els ;  giving  as  the  entire  yield  of  the  field  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bushels ;  or  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

The  measured  bushel  of  this  wheat  weighs  sixty- 
three  pounds.  Two  bushels  ground  at  our  mill  at 
Qneecny  Village,  made  but  a  few  ounces  less  than 
Dinetv-nine  pounds  of  the  best  flour.  Four  bush- 
els of  this  wheat  will  make  a  barrel  of  flour. 

This  is  the  third  crop  taken  from  this  piece  of 


land  since  manuring.  That  the  real  value  of  the 
soil  in  Vermont  is  little  understood  by  persons  em- 
igrating West  is  unquestionably  true.  The  for- 
tunes that  have  been  made  in  the  West  have  not 
been  the  legitimate  result  of  agricultural  industry, 
but  in  most  cases  have  been  realized  by  specula- 
tions in  real  estate.  And  in  hearing  of  an  occa- 
sional fortunate  speculator  who  has  attained  great 
"wealth,  we  are  blinded  to  the  thousand  less  &rtu- 
nate  who  have  endured  and  are  still  enduring  se- 
vere privations  for  a  scanty  subsistence. 

Daniel  Needhah. 
Harybrd,  Ft,  Sept.  lOih,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^The  above  is  a  great  wheat  story ; 
but  we  know  Col.  Needham,  the  writer,  and  Mr. 
Lovering,  the  producer  of  the  wheat ;  both  are 
men  of  integrity  and  intelligence,  and  we  {lace  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  statements  made.  Such  a 
product  is  seldom  obtained  by  the  most  sucoessful 
wheat-growen.  We  agree  with  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, that  the  capacity  of  Vermont  soil  is  not  gener- 
ally undentood.  Our  late  visit  to  Montpelier  and 
the  region  about  it  has  satisfied  us  that  much  of 
the  Vermont  soil  can  scarcely  be  excelled  by  that 
of  any  State,  and  that  the  land,  literally,  is  one 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  &ct8  commu- 
nicated by  CoL  Needham  will  greatly  encourage 
fanners  to  produce  at  least  their  own  flour. 


OVAHO. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  Peru  guano  has 
been  used  as  a  manure  since  the  days  of  the  Incae. 
In*«VoN  TsHUDi's  Travels"  it  is  said  that  the 
*' White  guano  is  found  chiefly  on  the  islands  op- 
posite to  Cbincha ;  and  that  for  more  than  six  hun- 
dred yean  the  deposit  has  been  removed  from  those 
islands  without  any  apparent  decrease  of  the  accu- 
mulation." 

As  the  climate  is  there  remarkably  dry,  rain 
seldom  falling  except  in  very  slight  showers,  and 
those  at  rare  intervals,  the  Peruvian  guano  is  of  a 
more  arid  nature  than  the  African,  "as  fewer  of 
the  saline  particles  of  the  former  being  in  solution, 
they  are  consequently  less  liable  to  evaporation.'* 

The  following,  which  we  extract  from  a  lengthy 
article  upon  this  subject  in  a  beautiful  work,  will 
no  doubt  be  interesting  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
possess  curiosity  on  subjects  of  this  kind. 

"Much  has  recentlv  been  written  on  the  employ- 
ment and  utility  of  guano ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied  as  manure  in  Peru,  seems  to  be 
but  little  known.  The  Peruvians  use  it  chiefly  in 
the  cultivation  of  Maize  f  Indian  Corn)  and  pota- 
toes. A  few  weeks  after  tne  seeds  begin  to  sprout, 
a  Uttle  hollow  is  dug  round  each  root,  and  is  filled 
up  with  guano,  whicn  is  afterwards  covered  with  a 
little  dirt  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  the  whole  field  is  laid  under  water,  and  is 
left  in  that  state  fbr  some  hours.  Of  the  <Guano 
Blanco,'  a  less  quantitY  suffices,  and  the  field  mu^t 
be  more  speedily  ana  abundantly  wateredf  otheii* 
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wise  the  roots  woald  be  destroyed.  The  efiect  of 
this  manure  is  incredibly  rapid.  In  a  few  days,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  doubled.  If  the  manure 
be  repeated  the  second  time,  but  in  smaller  quan- 
tity, a  rich  harvest  is  certain.  At  least  the  product 
will  be  threefold  that  which  would  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  unmanured  soil.  The  hacienda 
of  the  Talley  of  Chancy  have,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  consumed  annually  from  thirty-three  to  thir- 
ty-six thousand  bushels  of  guano  from  the  islands 
of  Chincha  and  Pisco.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of 
colored  guano  is  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
price  of  the  white,  from  two  to  three  dollars.  The 
price  has  recently  undergone  many  fluetuatioi^B  in 
consequence  of  the  great  exports  to  Europe." 

Owing  to  the  eztremelyr  concentrated  character 
of  this  manurci  great  care  is  required  in  using  it. 
Many  who  have  applied  it  to  their  crops,  have  ex- 
perienced highly  disastrous  results,  from  a  total 
misconception  of  its  nature,  and  haye  therefore  de- 
nounced it  as  not  only  utterly  yalueless,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  pernicious.  That  it  is  a  most  pow- 
erful and  salutary  manure  when  judiciously  applied, 
no  one  who  has  witnessed  its  effects,  or  reflected 
upon  its  character  and  origin,  will  be  disposed  to 
doubt. 

For  the  New  Sngland  FanMr 

HETEOBOLOOICAL  IHTELLIOEHCB. 

I  haye  been  permitted  to  copy  from  the  record 
of  MtUon^giad  Observations,  kept  by  Mr.  Lam- 
son,  of  Salem,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  successor  to  the 
yenerable  Dr.  Holyoke,  (whose  data  were  kept 
with  so  much  accuracy  for  more  than  fifty  years,  as 
to  haye  become  classical  authority  in  tliese  matters,) 
the  foUowing  facts,  showing  the  quantity  of  rain 
and  snow,  for  the  last  Un  years. 

BAOII.  Blow. 

1847 47.81  Inohei 40.60  tnohet. 

1848 aOSOlMhes 80,80  lnebei. 

1849 87.UiD0hcs 41.7ft  inches. 

1850 ftOOSinolMt 48.76  iDoliet. 

1861..... 41.96  iDohet 41.001iiehea. 

1862 48.14  Inches 68.60  isohef. 

1868 61.04  Inches 47.76  Inches. 

1854 41.74  Inches 66.00  Inches. 

1866 .'48.40  inches 48.00  Inches. 

1860 40.10  inehM 40.00  inches. 


I 


ATerage  ft»  ten  ^ears. .  .48.88  indies 41.14  Inohea. 

AmounUng  to  etgkiiffive  indnu  nearly. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  an  examination  of  the  fore- 
oin^  table,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  or  snow  that 
falls  m  a  year,  usually  ranges  between  40  to  60 
inches,  and  tl»t  there  is  aliout  the  same  qaantity  of 
eaoh.  How  it  may  haye  been  the  present  season, 
I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say ;  but  J.  think 
the  quantity  of  rain  fallen  since  the  first  of  April 
will  be  found  greater  than  any  year,  for  the  last 
ten  years.  If  any  one  can  answer  this  inquiry, 
with  confidence  in  their  acouraby,  I  should  like  to 
be  informed.  I  haye  entire  confidence  in  Mr. 
Lamson's  obseryations.  His  aceurficy  is  only  sur- 
passed by  his  modesiy.  J.  w.  P. 
Sovih  Danvers,  August  8,  1857. 


The  Rochester  Democrat  states  that  Joseph 
Phelps,  of  Ontario  county,  has  giTCn  $25,000  to 
found  a  professorship  in  the  new  College  at  Libe- 
ria. 


For  the  Kem  BngUmd  Farmer » 

TEDTOS  IH  BSSBZ  COITHTT. 

B(r.  Brown: — Dear  Sir,— Following  your  ex- 
ample, I  will  endeayor  to  giye  you  a  sketch  of  my 
rambles,  yesterday,  in  company  of  the  Committee 
on  Farms,  in  their  autumnal  yint.  Messrs.  Choatey 
Proctor,  Loring  and  Jaquith  were  present.  To  the 
regret  of  all,  tlutt  prince  of  good  feilows,  the  knight 
of  the  wheelbarrow,  was  not  there  —  not  haying 
returned  from  his  arduous  labors  at  Louisyille. 

We  first  called  at  the  Danyers  town  fiirm«  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Page,  the  intelligent  superintend- 
ent. Here  was  instruction  of  the  best  undy  such 
as  sprinffs  up  naturally,  without  any  forced  effort. 
Some  of  «the  crops  on  this  estate,  haye  been  gath- 
ered, and  will  compare  weD  widi  the  best  of  the 
kind  I  haye  known.  Others  are  still  growing  with 
ereat  luxuriance  and  beauty.  If  seyenty  buahels  of 
Indian  com  to  the  acre  are  not  harvested  there,  I 
shall  lose  my  guess.  Here,  too,  we  leaned  that 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer  had  been  laid — more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  their  swine,  80  in  number, 
had  been  cut  down  in  the  course  of  a  few  we^s, 
by  that  unexplained  distemper,  the  hog  cholera. 

After  a  hospitable  entertainment  by  Mr.  Page 
and  lady,  we  wended  our  way  to  the  magmficent 
fiirm  of  Gen.  Sutton,  consisting  of  400  acres — ^with 
all  the  arrangements  and  eonyeniences  that  long 
experience  and  liberal  appropriations  could  pro- 
yide.  Here  we  found  the  General  just  returned 
from  the  arduous  duties  of  the  camp ;  and  after  a 
week  of  toil,  he  was  not  exactly  in  the  mood  to 
took  to  the  concerns  of  his  hxm,  and  I  understood 
it  was  arranged  for  the  committee  to  call  agaiiit 
when  the  crops  shall  be  fully  gathered  in. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way  to  those  models  of 
SQOcessiul  culture,  the  Messrs.  Ware,  of  Blarble- 
head — ^halting  for  a  moment  at  the  noble  estate  of 
Dr.  Loring,  of  South  Salem,  one  of  the  Committee. 
All  were  rejoiced  to  find  the  doctor  so  &r  reccT- 
ered  from  the  seyere  rub  he  experienced  in  the  use 
of  his  mower,  that  he  could  enjoy  the  yiew  and  the 
excursion. 

Upon  entering  the  fine  cultiyated  grounds  of  Mr. 
Ware,  the  first  object  that  sreeted  the  eye  was  eight 
acres  of  onions,  yielding  at  least  estimate,  600  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  now  ready  for  the  harvest  We  un- 
derstood the  proprietor  to  say  they  would  not  be 
sold  until  they  would  command  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  On  the  same  farm  are  at  present  growing 
three  hundred  barrels  of  winter  apples  of  the  finest 
varieties.  The  other  crops  that  have  been  gath- 
ered, or  are  to  be  gathered,  are  in  equal  proportion. 
Some  idea  of  the  profits  of  farming  in  this  worn- 
out  comer  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  can  be  found  from 
these  statements,  which  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
believe  are  not  over-estimated. 

How  happens  it  that  such  crops  are  grown  P  The 
grand  secret  of  them  is  vigilant  attention  to  the 

K reparation  and  application  of  fertilizers.  The 
lessrs.  Ware's  grounds  border  on  the  bay,  where 
there  is  constantly  rotting  inexhaustible  material 
for  manure— of  which  they  understand  bow  to 
avail  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  Even  on 
the  Poor  Farm,  first  visited,  we  understand,  there 
are  annually  made  200  cords  of  first  quality  man- 
ure. The  corollary  firom  all  this  is,  *'he  that  by 
his  crops  would  thrive,  must  take  care  to  provide 
the  material  to  keep  them  alive." 
Essex  Caunty,  Sept.  15, 1857. 
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BZTRACT8  AHD  REPLIB8. 

HOBN  AIL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  of  late  tbat  there 
ii  quite  a  stir  amongst  the  ''Dooton''  about  Uie 
Horn  AIL  Although  I  am  not  a  doctor,  I  wish  to 
record  my  experience  with  the  rest. 

Three  years  aso  this  fall,  we  had  a  cow  afflicted 
with  the  horn  aii,  at  least  so  the  doctors  all  said. 
They  being  all  agreed,  -of  course  there  VSm  no 
appeal ;  and  they  all  of  one  accord  cried  out,  cut 
her  horns  off,  bore  into  her  horns,  squirt  spirits  of 
turpentine  into  them,  put  turpentine  on  the  top  of 
her  head ;  and,  worst  of  all,  spit  '^tobacco  imoe"  mto 
her  eyes.  Ugh !  Poor  cow  I  But  Friday  came, 
and  with  it  the  JV*.  E.  Farfner.    I  went  to  the 


nips,  cabbage,  &c.,  for  of  these  there  will  be  an 
abundance.^ 

A  proposition  was  made  to  have  the  Agricultural 
Address  at  the  dinner-table,  but  certain  oonserr*- 
tive  gentlemen  of  the  olden  time  thought  diis  could 
not  be.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not ;  I  think 
it  the  jproper  place  to  have  it,  and  see  no  necessity 
for  gomg  mto  the  church  to  have  spiritual  songs 
and  prayers — let  these  be  poured  out  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  let  the  fiurmers  come  together  at  the  fes- 
tal table,  and  talk  about  their  own  business  and 
nothing  else.  For  my  part  I  think  a  good  deal  of 
the  mental  exercises  oyer  the  Flatter. 

SepUmber  4, 1857. 


office,  ffot  my  paper,  and  the  first  thing  I  read  was 
*'Cure  for  the  Horn  Ail.**  After  some  sensible  re- 
marks as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  writer 
gate  the  following  advice,  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect: 

Take  one  peck  of  hen-manure,  put  it  in  an  iron 
kettle,  add  one  pail^  of  water  iChd  boil  it  down  to 
about  two  quarts,  mie  one  quart  to  a  dose,  once  in 
twehe  hours.  I  rollowed  the  directions,  and  the 
result  was,  the  cow  gave  as  much  miUL  as  she  ever 
did,  in  less  than  three  days.  B.  fi.  H. 

J^or(h  Theiford,  Ft,  1857. 

A  PDVE  CROP  OF  RTE— CROPS  IN  VERMONT. 

Ormand  W.  Fletcher,  of  Springfield,  sowed  last 
fidl,  in  the  month  of  September,  a  piece  of  rye 
about  one  and  a  half  acres,  which,  when  harvested, 
was  the  most  promising  ever  raised  in  this  vicinity. 
It  was,  on  an  average,  seven  feet  high,  of  very  large 
and  long  heads,  and  full  and  clear  berry.  From 
one  kernel  there  sprang  forty-two  stalks  and  two 
thousand  and  eight  kernels,  full  and  fair.  Some  of 
oar  fanners  have  a  small  lot  of  Chineie  sugar  cane 
growing  for  experiment  As  it  appears  now,  it 
will  ^erally  lall  short  of  getting  ripe  seed ;  all 
com  18  late  and  our  usually  early  firosts  will  deprive 
most  of  us  of  sound  com.  The  hay  crop  is  fine,  so 
with  sown  crops ;  potatoes  now  are  very  good  and 
growing.  Apples  will  be  more  than  an  average 
crop  in  this  part  of  Windsor  County.  Pasturage 
was  never  lietter  than  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  unu- 
sually abundant  fall  of  rain  atj^s  season  of  the 
year.  Our  apple  trees  are  infested  with  a  species 
of  caterpillar  worm,  differing  somewhat  in  color  and 
habits  from  the  early  ones.  They  keep  in  as  com- 
pact a  manner  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  little  trou- 
ble to  destroy  them.  p. 

ChetUr,  VL,  Augtut  24, 1857. 

Remarks. — The  worm  to  which  you  refer  on  the 
apple  tree  is  undoubtedly  the  army  worm.  They 
march  in  solid  platoons,  and  eat  clean  as  they  go. 

DINNERS  AT  PAIRS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  pleased  to  see  that  our 
friends  in  Essex  County  have  countermanded  their 
order  to  do  away  with  a  dinner  at  their  show. — 
They  found  this  no-gQ,  with  the  farmers.  They 
said,  'If  we  have  but  one  Farmers'  Holiday  in  a 
year,  let  us  have  a  good  time — and  a  good  dunner, 
also.  To  be  sure  we  don't  want  to  pay  'm  extrav- 
gant  price,  nor  have  costly  wines  or  frie  issees  of 
any  kmd,  but  we  want  good  roast  beef  and  pud- 
dings, and  potatoes,  too,  if  they  don't  all  rotrr-and 
if  they  shomdi  let  their  place  be  supplied  with  tur- 


SUMXER  OP  1857. 

The  past  summer  will  long  be  remembered  for 
its  striking  peculiarities.  Never  have  we  known 
such  a  continued  abundance  of  moisture,  of  rain 
and  of  tempest  At  no  period  has  there  been  an 
approach  to  drought  for  a  single  day.  Never  have 
vegetable  products  prosressed  with  more  rapidity. 
But  the  amount  of  welf  matured  products  will  not 
probably  exceed  the  average  of  other  years.  In- 
stances :  grass  for  hav,  though  extremely  abun- 
dant, there  has  scarcely  been  three  days  together 
when  it  could  be  m  the  fields  without  being  marred 
or  soiled.  Indian  com,  the  next  most  reliable  of 
our  crops ;  it  started  ahead  late  and  has  grown  wiUi 
vigor,  but  there  is  no  good  assurance  of  hope  that 
it  wiU  arrive  at  complete  maturity.  Potatoes,  grown 
most  luxuriantly,  are  now  blightmg  as  fltst  as  they 
grew.  Onions,  where  not  interrapted  by  insects  or 
smut,  have  attained  a  food  size,  are  now  in  need 
of  drying  weather  to  giie  them  a  sound  maturity. 
Fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  ftc,  are  few 
and  fkr  between.  Grams,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  &o., 
though  they  started  and  grew  luxuriantly,  their 
harvMted  products  will  not  begm  to  correspond 
with  their  early  promise.  Cabbages,  carrots,  tur- 
nips and  beets,  appear  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 
I  know  of  an  acre  of  cabbages  where  the  heads  will 
weigh  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  each ;  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  luxuriant  ^wth  on  any  land. 
Material  from  the  ocean  essentially  aids  this  growth. 
Such  are  our  hastily-sketched  reminiscences  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  crops. 

Jhtg.  31, 1857.  Essex  Qottntt. 

EGGS  OP  THE  SILKWORM. 

I  have  been  verjr  desirous,  during  the  last  year 
to  procure  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm,  but 
as  yet  have  been  unsoooessfuL  I  wish  to  engage, 
to  some  *)Bxtent,  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  uie 
coming  year.    Where  can  I  get  the  eggs  P 

JUiiitn^ft,  Me.,  1857.  k.  IL  A. 


HOW  to  make  PICKLES. 

will  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Fcarmer  have  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  of  the  best  way  to  preserve 
or  pickle  tnmatoes  for  future  use  F  And  alio,  for 
pic&IInj^  cabbage,  beets,  onions,  &c,  and  how  the 
pickle  IS  prepared,  and  from  what  P 

Yankee  Inqttisitor. 

a  pine  crop  op  oats. 

John  B.  Famham,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  raised,  last 
year,  from  a  scant  two-acre  lot,  140  bushels  of  oats. 
ClinUm,  CL,  1857.  John  F.  Ejlton, 
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TO'SAYB  PLUMS. 

DITOIL : — In  a  former  nnmber  of  your  pa- 
per, a  correspondent  inquirea  how  he  can  save  his 
Elams  from  the  curculio.  I  have  no  new  remedy, 
at  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  saved  mine  by 
the  jarring  process.  I  went  two  and  three  times  a 
day,  usually  caught  from  one  to  ten  on  a  sheet, 
and  destroyed  them ;  sometimes  I  would  get  noth- 
ing. I  knew  not  for  a  time  which  would  have  to 
yield,  the  curculio  or  myself,  but  after  about  the 
twentieth  of  July,  they  began  to  disappear,  and  I 
have  a  very  beautiful  lot  of  plums.  There  is  con- 
siderable work  in  following  tnis  up,  for  four  weeks, 
but  for  one  I  consider  myself  well  paid  in  seeing 
and  tasting  the  mellow  fruit,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
six  dollars  per  bushel  which  they  readily  bring. 
The  curculio  has  injured  my  apples  very  much. 

H.  T.  WiSWALL. 

MarVlmo\  M  H.,  Sept.  16,  1857. 

Remarks. — The  above  was  accompanied  with  a 
Tery  fine  specimen  of  the  Blebcker's  Gage,  and  the 
Imperial  Gage  Plums.  It  is  some  satis&ction  to 
eat  such  fruit,  in  the  season  of  harvest,  when  all 
the  pests  which  would  have  prevented  its  maturing 
live  only  in  the  remembrance  of  the  care  and  labor 
which  prevented  their  ravages. 

We  shall  have  the  branch  of  Bleeker's  Gage  en- 
graved, presenting  as  many  of  the  eUven  plums  on 
it  as  we  can  show  accurately,  and  use  it  at  some 
fiiture  time  in  our  columns. 

HOW  TO  destroy  WILLOWS. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  *<Toung  Farmer,"  of 
East  Pottltney,  Vt,  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no 
way  or  time  to  cut  willows  that  will  kill  them  with 
one  cutting,  but  they  may  be  wholly  destroyed  ,by 
mowing  them  once  a  year,  for  a  few  years,  taking 
care  to  cut  them  each  time  a  little  lower  than  the 
time  previous.  I  have  a  number  of  pieoes  that  bear 
great  grass  where  the  willows  were  killed  in  that 
way.  R.  a  H. 

LudhWf  n.,  SepL,  1857. 

THE  FtLER  CHURK. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  how  I  can  work  the 
salt  into  butter  in  the  Fyler  chum,  after  it  has  be- 
come so  hard  that  I  cannot  turn  it,  and  oblige  one 
that  has  turned  hard  P  H. 

Ludlow,  Vt,  SepL,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^We  cannot,  because,  even  with  the 
help  of  ice,  we  seldom  have  butter  come  so  hard ; 
when  it  does,  take  the  butter  out  and  work  it  by 
hand.  When  speaking  of  the  Fyler  chum,  some 
weeks  since,  we  ought  to  have  stated  that  it  is  for 
sale  at  Parker,  White  &  Gannett's,  Boston,  where 
everything  in  an  agricultural  way  may  be  purchased 
of  honorable  men. 

A  HARD  QUESTION. 

Can  I  get  a  respectable  living  from  a  few  acres 
of  land  ?  R.  o.  T. 

Camhridgeport,  SeffL,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  once  knew  a  man  who  support- 
ed himself  and  family  quite  respectably,  from  a  half 


acre  of  land  only.  Whether  you  can,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  say.  Everything  depends  upon  yomr 
genius  for  the  place.  If  only  a  small  number  of 
acres  are  cultivated,  you  must  be  near  a  ready  mai^ 
ket,  and  get  two  or  three  crops  in  a  season.  We 
cannot  answer  your  question  by  writing,  so  aa 
to  be  of  any  service  to  yon.  There  are  hard  blows 
to  be  given  in  farming  as  well  as  in  mechanical 
business.  

MEASUREMENT  OF  HAT. 

Please  inform  me  how  hay  may  be  measured  in 
the  mow  or  stack.  p.  & 

^bington,  Sepi.,  1857. 

Remarks.— "Take  a  mow  of  12  or  15  feet  in 
depth,  and  which  has  been  filled  with  hay,  as  it  was 
drawn  from  the  field,  and  has  been  lying  till  spring, 
and  measure  the  length,  breadth  and  height  m 
feet, — multiply  them  to  get  the  cubical  contents. 
For  instance— thOf  leng£  is  40  feet,  breadth  20 
feet,  and  height  16  feet— 20  times  40  make  800, 
multiplied  by  16,  equal  12,800  cubic  feet,  which  be- 
ing divided  by  700,  the  number  of  feet  that  make  a 
ton  of  2000  lbs.,  will  give  18  2-7  tons.  I1ie  top  of 
a  mow,  say  about  one-third,  we  rate  at  800  feet  to 
the  ton,  the  middle  700  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
mow  at  600 ;  so  the  whole  bulk  would  average  700 
feet,  if  the  mow  is  12  or  15  feet  deep,  but  if  only  5 
or  6  feet  deep,  count  800  feet  for  a  ton,  and  so  ac- 
cordingly with  other  bulks."— A*et0 /mey  Farmar, 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

I-  planted  the  last  week  in  May,  in  the  open 
ground.  The  plants  have  received  no  particular 
attention,  but  treated  as  I  treat  com.  To-'day,  the 
7th  of  September,  it  measures  11  feet,  as  the  av- 
erage ;  several  hills  measure  12  feet  8  inches  each* 

JtKUon,  SepL,  1857.  S.  Littlefield. 

MOWING  OLD  CRANBERRY  VINES. 

Will  you,  or  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer 
inform  me  whether  it  is  best  to  mow  down  old 
cranberry  vines  to  make  them  productive  ? 

Mington,  SepL,  1857.  p.  s. 

BREMEN  GEESE. 

Will  you  please  to  inform  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper,  where  I  can  obtam  some  of 
the  Embden  or  Bremen  geese  P  j.  h. 

JSTewton  Comer,  Sept,,  1857. 


Progressitb  Agriculture.— The  JV.  F.  06- 
servtr  says  the  following  good  things  of  progresttve 
agriculture : 

*'Under  its  influence,  spring  up  tasty  and  conve- 
nient dwellings,  adorned  with  shrub  and  flowersy 
and  beautiful  within  with  the  smiles  of  happy  wives, 
tidy  children  in  the  lap  of  thoughtful  age — broad 
hearths,  and  acts  as  well  as  words  of  welcome. 
Progressive  agriculture  builds  bams  and  puts  ot- 
ters on  them,  ouilds  stables  for  cattle  and  raises 
roots  to  feed  them.  It  grafts  wild  apple  trees  by 
the  meadow  with  pippins  or  greenings, — ^it  sets  out 
new  orchards,  and  takes  care  of  the  old  ones. 

It  drains  low  lands,  cuts  down  bushes,  buys  a 
mower,  house*tools  and  wagons,  keeps  good  fenoef» 
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and  pnustice  Bsoiling.  It  makes  hens  lay,  chiokens 
live,  and  prevents  swine  from  rooting  up  meadows. 
Progressive  a^ionlture  keeps  on  hand  plenty  of 
dry  fuelf  and  brings  in  the  oven-wood  for  the  women. 
It  olows  deeply,  sows  plentifully,  barrows  evenly, 
and  prays  for  the  blessmg  of  Heaven.  Finally,  it 
tubsoribes  for  good  religious,  agricultural,  and  fam- 
ily journals,  and  pays  for  them  in  advance,  advo- 
cates free  schools,  and  always  takes  something  be- 
sides the  family  to  the  caunty  fkir. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BBLATIOH  OF  TREES  TO  THE  SOIL. 

BT  "WILSON  FLAGG. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  prosperity  of  agri* 
culture  depends  greatly  on  preserving  the  general 
sources  of  spontaneous  fertilisation,  and  that  ade- 
quate supply  of  moisture  to  the  uplands  which  are 
exposed  to  drought  The  surfiioe  of  the  earth  is 
very  uneven.  I  will  not  dilate  upon  this  point,  as 
the  forms  of  these  inequalities  are  very  well  known. 
I  believe  this  arrangement  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  provisions  in  the  eeonomy  of  nature,  and 
one  which  is  neoessarv,  to  keep  up-  that  constant 
action  on  which  the  life  of  all  tnings  is  dependent. 
Suppose  the  ocean  to  be  the  original  source  of  all 
the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere,  the  return  of  this 
moisture  to  its  orijg;inal  source  can  be  effected  only 
by  these  inequalities.  If  the  whole  earth's  surface 
were  a  dead  level,  it  could  only  be  returned  by 
percolating  through  the  earth,  till  it  arrived  at  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  Hence  we  find  that  extennve 
plains,  if  they  are  not  sandy  or  elevated,  are  un- 
wholesome morasses,  and  unfavorable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  The  soil  cannot  receive  the 
chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere,  on  account  of 
the  water  that  rests  upon  it,  and  it  can  be  reduced 
to  tillage  only  by  the  laborious  operations  of  drain- 
ing by  the  hand  of  man. 

One  of  the  pomts  which  I  wish  to  establish  is 
that  if  trees  were  of  no  value  at  all  to  mankind,  as 
timber  or  fuel,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
large  proportion  of  the  copntry  covered  with  them, 
on  account  of  their  serviceabili^  to  agriculture. 
Trees  are  useful  and  indispensable  agents,  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  for  preserving  the  humidity  of 
the  soil  in  dry  and  upland  situations.  All  vegeta- 
tion, in  its  growing  state,  tends  to  fill  the  atmos- 
phere with  moisture,  by  drawing  it  up  through  the 
roots,  and  exhaling  it  into  the  air.  Trees  are  more 
useful  than  other  plants  in  this  respect,  because 
they  draw  up  moisture  from  greater  depths  and  in 
larger  quantities.  The  question  now  arises  whether 
any  given  amount  of  surface  would  evaporate  its 
moisture  faster  when  covered  with  trees,  or  when 
bare  of  vegetation.  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  a  giv- 
en space  of  land  would  exhale  more  moisture  when 
covered  with  trees,  than  without  them ;  but  that  at 
the  Bemk  time,  the  earth  would  be  better  suppUed 
with  moisture,  with  the  trees  than  without  them. 
With  a  covering  of  trees,  every  leaf  is  an  exhalant, 
which,  through  the  roots,  is  drawing  up  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  and  pouring  it  out  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  soil  will  exhale  less  mois- 
ture than  if  it  was  bare ;  but  the  roots  of  the  trees 
penetrating  to  a  oonsidprable  depth,  and  perme- 
ating every  inch  of  the  whole  substance,  make  the 
case  equivalent  to  one  in  which  the  surface  is  con- 
stantly turned  over  by  plowing,  and  exposed  to  the 


action  of  the  sun  and  air.  Hence,  if  in  both  cases 
there  was  an  equal  supply  of  moisture  returned  to 
the  earth,  the  land  when  covered  with  trees  would 
be  drier  than  if  it  were  a  bare  surface.  But  this 
is  not  the  fact  The  fact  is  that  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  moisture  is  returned  to  (he  earth  whea 
it  is  covered  with  trees,  especially  on  a  very  wide 
tract  of  country;  for  the  larger  and  the  more  ex* 
tensive  the  tract  the  more  determinate  and  sure  is 
the  operation  of  the  principle.  We  will  speak, 
therefore,  with  reference  to  a  whole  country,  say  a 
thousand  miles  square.  If  this  whole  ^surface  is 
bare  of  trees,  whenever  a  rain  falls  upon  it,  the  war 
ter  runs  down  from  the  hills,  and  noods  the  val- 
leys, and  fills  up  the  rivers  which  rapidly  return  it 
to  the  sea.  A  few  days  of  sunshine  dries  up  the  sur- 
face, and  the  water  has  got  back  to  the  ocean,  be- 
fore it  has  performed  its  destination.  If  the  same 
country  be  entirely  covered  with  trees,  they  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  water  in  its  journey  down  the 
hills ;  less  of  it  escapes  by  direct  evaporation  from 
the  surface,  and  more  by  absorption  n*om  the  roots 
of  trees  and  by  exhalation  nom  their  foliage. 
Showers  are  more  abundant  over  a  whole  country 
which  is  saturated  with  water.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  are  comparatively  full  of  water,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  in  a  state  of  excessive  humidity. 

The  same  principle  may  be  traced  where  the 
earth  is  partially  covered.  But  another  questioB 
arises  in  this  place— whether  trees  are  equally  use- 
ful with  respect  to  their  influence  npon  the  mois- 
ture of  the  earth  and  atmosphere  in  all  places  f 
I  would  contend  that  it  is  only  on  dry  and  elevated 
places  that  trees  can  act  beneficially  upon  the  soiL 
Here  they  act  by  retaining  the  moisture  which 
would  otherwise  rapidly  run  down  into  the  lakes, 
rivers  and  valleys ;  by  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
their  roots,  and  the  substances  always  collected 
around  them,  they  cause  it  to  percolate  down  the 
slopes  by  slow  degrees,  affording  constant  irri^ 
taon  10  the  surfaces  below,  without  inundating 
them  by  the  rapid  flow  of  the  waters. 

We  could  easily  explain  the  operation  of  thia 
process.  Here  is  a  hemispherical  hill,  of  the  su- 
perflces  of  one  square  mile.  If  it  stood  upon  a 
level  plain,  the  whole  surface  of  this  hill  mignt  be 
covered  with  trees,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
tract  lying  immediately  around  its  base  $  for  when- 
ever a  shower  fell  upon  the  earth,  the  plain  would 
not  be  immediately  inundated  by  the  water  from 
the  hill,  as  it  would  be  if  the  hill  was  bare  of  trees. 
Not  only  would  the  earth  be  more  porous  on  ac- 
count 01  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  consequently 
abscnrb  more  of  the  rain  as  it  fidls,  but  the  trunks 
and  elevated  roots  of  the  trees,  the  shrubbery  that 
forms  their  undergrowth,  and  the  decaying  foliage, 
the  mosses,  lichens  and  other  cryptogamous  plants 
upon  the  surikce,  are  all  so  many  owtacles  to  pre- 
vent the  free  passage  of  the  water  from  the  hill  to 
the  plain.  This  water,  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  in  a  few  hours,  continues  trickling  down 
from  the  hill  for  several  wedis,  a  source  of  con- 
stant irrigation  to  the  plain.  Hence  the  plain 
would  su&r  less  from  drought  and  less  from  in- 
undation, on  account  of  the  forest  that  covers  the 
hill.  This  action  would  be  still  more  favorable  to 
an  arable  strip  of  land  all  round  the  bottom  of  the 
bill,  above  its  base,  suppose  half  the  area  of  the 
hill,  from  the  summit  half  way  down  to  its  base,  to 
be  covered  with  forest  The  rains  that  fell  on  the 
summit  which  is  covered  with  wood,  would  be  in  a 
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large  p^roportion  absorbed  into  the  soil,  instead  of 
funniDg  down  the  surface,  and  become  the  source 
of  innumerable  springs,  that  would  otherwise  be 
dried  up. 

These  are  pomts  of  greater  importance  to  the  far- 
mer than  has  ever  been  dreamed  of,  except  by  a  few 
•dentific  observers;  and  the  farmer  who  cuts  down 
the  trees  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  and  from  bar- 
ren elevations,  without  providing  for  the  immediate 
renewal  of  these  forests,  is  domg  himself  a  posi- 
tive injury,  and  injury  enough  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  render  it  proper  for  legislative  action  to  in- 
terpose. It  is  conceded  that  one  man  has  no  right 
to  neglect,  in  his  own  lands,  the  extirpation  of  any- 
thing that  becomes  an  injury  or  a  nuisance  to  those 
of  hjs  neighbors.  If  there  was,  for  instance,  a 
practicable  method  of  extirpating  the  canker  worm 
or  the  cat^piUar  from  our  woods  and  orchards, 
and  every  man  who  owns  land  would  not  content 
to  use  those  means  in  his  own  territories,  the  com- 
munity would  have  a  right  to  require  this  to  be 
done  by  all  those  who  were  disposed  to  neglect  it 
Otherwise,  when  the  majority  had  extinguished 
theee  nuisances  from  their  own  trees,  they  would 
be  exposed  to  emigrations  of  caterpillars  or  canker 
worms  from  the  territories  of  their  negligent  neigfa- 
bors.  In  like  manner,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  cer- 
tain tracts  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  wooded,  as  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
oulture,  it  would  be  right  that  our  legislatures 
should  interfere  to  prevent  the  mischief  from  be- 
ing done.  Thou^,  in  a  general  sense,  every  man 
ie  the  owner  of  his  own  land,  yet  the  whole  com- 
munity have  an  interest  in  it;  and  if  the  land  own- 
era  were  spoiling  the  climate  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  trees  for  tim* 
ber  and  fuel,  the  rest  of  the  community  would 
have  a  right,  and  it  would  be  theur  duty  to  inter- 
fere, though  by  so  doing  they  would  be  meddling 
with  other  men's  property.  This  sort  of  interfer- 
ence is  common,  wh^,  for  example,  a  poor  num 
who  has  no  taste,  and  but  little  intelligence,  is  mre* 
paring  to  out  down  a  magnificent  elm  or  oak  which 
stands  upon  his  own  ground.  It  is  rightlj  argued 
that  this  tree  must  be  preserved,  because  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  it  is  serviceable  to  the  public,  and  that 
therefore  the  owner  has  no  right  to  destroy  it, 
though  it  be  his  own  property.  I  think  the  pub- 
fio  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  in  this  case,  than 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  proposmg  to 
eut  down  a  wood  on  i^n  elevated  ana  barren  mil, 
where  the  trees  would  not  be  likely  to  be  renewed, 
if  by  the  removal  of  these  trees  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  landscape  would  be  seriously  injured. 
But  of  the  last  case,  it  would  be  said  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  the  revenue  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  his  own  woodlands;  and  this  wood 
when  brought  into  market  would  support  his  fami- 
\y  a  year.  Very  true — and  the  wood  of  the  maff- 
mficent  elm  would  if  sold  support  the  poor  owners 
family  a  month.  If  we  can  be  justified  in  prevent- 
ing a  Lian  from  obtaining  twenty  dollars  worth  of 
timber  by  the  destruction  of  one  beautiful  tree,  we 
can  be  equally  lustified  in  preventing  a  man  hom 
ebtainmg  a  hundred  dollars  worth  or  more  of  tim- 
ber by  cutting  down  a  wood  which  is  the  crowning 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  I  think  the  public  have 
no  right  to  prevent  either  act  from  bein^  done, 
without  making  some  pecuniary  compronuse  and 
stipulation  with  the  owner.  But  still  I  should  be 
in  favor  of  legislative  action  on  the  subject,  by  whid^ 


this  sort  of  interference  should  operate  equally  and 
justly.  Let  it  be  understood  that  certain  trees  in 
certain  situations,  and  certain  woods  in  certain  sitp 
nations,  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  their  owners} 
and  that  whenever  a  man  purehasee  land,  he  does 
it  with  a  knowledge,  that  the  trees  on  a  certain 
knoll  or  declivity  do  not  belong  to  himself  bat  to 
the  public  He  may  feed  his  cattle  there,  and  en> 
joy  all.  the  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  them  whila 
standing ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  eut  them  down 
or  to  do  anything  which  will  injure  their  growth. 
No  injustice  would  be  done,  if  the  land  were  nought 
with  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances. 

But  to  retmm  firom  my  digression.  I  am  willing 
to  allow  that  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  these  matters 
uniformly  according  to  an  established  principle, 
liany  persons  own  small  farms  which  they  wish  to 
devote  entirely  to  tillage,  although  there  are  some 
parts  of  their  land  which  the  general  good  of  the 
country  would  require  to  be  kept  covered  with 
trees.  But  if  the  prindple  can  be  well  eetablidiod, 
and  the  people  can  be  made  to  believe  it,  tha« 
must  be  a  general  approximation  to  the  right  metli- 
od  of  operations.  If  men  could  be  fully  persoaded 
that  their  own  interest  would  be  improve,  provid- 
ed they  had  a-plenty  of  land  in  the  right  sitnatkNt 
for  tillage,  by  keeping  all  elevated  iiills,  bairen 
ridges  and  steep  declivities  covered  with  trees— 
they  would  generally  take  measures  that  would  oo- 
oure  a  new  growth,  as  soon  as  they  had  eut  down 
the  trees  from  any  one  of  these  situations. 

Eyery  farmer  knows  the  value  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  as  fertilisers  of  the  scnl,  and  florists  prefer 
leaf  soil  to  any  other  kind  for  the  culture  of  their 
finest  flowers.  The  leaves  that  drop  from  the  tree* 
serve  direcUy  to  fertilize  the  spot  upon  which  the 
trees  are  growing;  the  most  barren  land  will,  when 
covered  with  a  forest,  not  only  supply  the  trees 
with  nutriment,  but  the  soil  will  be  constantly  in- 
creasing in  fertility  as  long  as  the  trees  stand  upon 
it  But  the  leaves  that  fall  from  the  trees  are  not 
the  only  source  of  this  increase  in  the  bulk  and  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  The  lichens,  mosses,  and  other 
incrustations  upon  the  surfeoe  of  thdr  bark,  and 
the  offisd  deposited  by  birds,  insects,  and  quadra- 

Sds,  all  unite  in  contributing  to  the  same  puipoie* 
ence  the  most  barren  plains  are  productive  for  a 
few  seasons  after  the  removal  of  an  old  forest 

These  facts  may  explain  why  a  forest  of  trees  is 
always  vigorous,  though  it  has  remained  for  centu- 
ries upon  the  same  ground.  If  the  soil  on  whieh 
they  grew  were  fertinsed  only  by  their  own  leaves, 
it  would  gradually  lose  its  fitness  to  promote  the 
health  and  increase  of  the  forest  But  these  fore^n 
matters,  conristing  of  mosses,  lichens,  fhngi,  and 
the  depositee  and  relics  of  various  creatures,  whieh 
have  lived  and  died  there,  are  fully  equal  in  quan- 
tity to  the  leaves,  and  aflbrd  a  species  of  nutriment 
of  a  difierent  nature  from  that  of  their  own  decayed 
foliage,  and  more  suitable  to  thefr  health. 

Tnis  question  of  spontaneous  fertilization  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  deserves  sdll  forther  con- 
sideration. What,  then,  is  the  source  of  all  these 
matters?  Something  must  be  taken  away  from 
somewhere  to  produce  them.  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous. The  two  sources  ftpom  which  th^  are  derived 
are  the  deeper  portions  of  the  soil  that  lie  below 
the  reach  oi  cultivation,  or  of  action  from  the  roots 
of  other  plants,  and  the  atmosphere.  The  roots  of 
the  trees  draw  up  nutriment  from  these  depths, 
and  a  portion  of  it  enters  into  the  eompoeitiott  of 
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the  lbHa{|e  which  is  ratnniedy  not  to  tho  depths 
from  which  it  was  taken — ^bnt  to  the  snifaoe.  The 
trees,  however,  do  not  reoeiTe  all  their  sustenance 
from  the  soil.  The  larger  portion  of  their  bulk  is 
derived  by  means  of  their  ioliage,  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, which,  by  some  vital  process,  is  assimilated 
to  and  forms  a  part  of  their  substance.  Hence  the 
surface  soil  in  a  forest  is  constantly  increasing  in 
bulk  by  suppHes  from  the  deeper  soil  and  from  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  in  what  manner  a  wood 
fiumishes  a  continual  supply  of  materials  that  ferttl- 
m  and  increase  the  bulk  of  the  soiL  If  this  forest 
be  situated  in  a  valley,  or  on  a  level  plain,  it  retains 
all  these  substances  for  its  own  use  and  benefit. 
But  if  it  be  situated  on  a  deoUvity,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  these  substances  are  washed  down  by  rains 
into  the  plain  or  valley  below  them.  How,  then, 
might  a  nrmer  avail  himself  in  the  best  possible 
manner  of  the  advantage  of  these  supplies  P  Cer^ 
tainly  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  aU  his  wood 
upon  the  summits  of  hills,  and  the  upjper^  portions 
or  slopes  and  declivities,  from  which  alluvial  depoa- 
ites  wiU  be*  constantly  washing  down  to  fertilize  the 
lower  portions  of  the  land.  I  wish  to  avoid  ex- 
treme assertions.  I  would  not  pretend,  therefore, 
to  make  any  exact  estimate  of  the  advantage  of 
these  things  to  the  farmer.  I  would  only  say  that 
if  a  ftrmer  has  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  one 
hundred  of  these  in  forest — if  the  latter  is  in  all 
cases  on  tiie  highest  points  of  his  land,  as  his  arable 
land  constitutes  the  lower  portions,  that  this  last 
must  be  vastly  more  productive  than  the  same 
would  be  if  the  other  hundred  acres,  histead  of  for- 
est, were  open  pasture.  I  ea3r  nothing  of  the  pro- 
teotion  afibrded  by  the  fbrest  in  these  elevated  sit- 
uations, as  I  shall  speak  of  this  advantage  in  anoth- 
er place.  I  am  willing  to  baard  the  opinion,  that 
were  this  Ikim  of  two  hundred  acres  devoted  to 
pastursire  and  nothing  else,  one  hundred  acrea  of 
the  vafley  portion,  if  the  other  hundred  acres  of 
1^  and  elevated  slope  were  covered  with  a  dense 
wood,  would  sustain  as  large  a  number  of  cattle  as 
the  whole  two  hundred  acres  oould  do,  were  it  all 
open  pasture.  In  the  former  ease  the  washings 
from  tne  wooded  hills  and  declivities,  united  with 
the  deposites  made  by  the  cattle,  would  preserve  the 
remainder  in  a  perpetual  thriving  condition.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  whole  were  open  pasture,  the  de- 
posites of  the  cattle  would  be  the  only  sources  of 
spontaneous  fertilization;  and  it  must,  therefore, 
unless  it  were  manured  by  the  farmer,  become,  in  a 
few  years,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  original  num- 
ber of  cattle. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject;  hills,  if 
we  except  boss  and  morasses,  and  sandy  plains,  are 
the  least  productive  parts  of  the  farm.  Thev  re- 
quire more  manuring  than  the  valleys  and  plains, 
and  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  labor  is  required  to 
carry  the  manure  to  these  elevated  spots.  Both 
the  expense  of  the  manure  and  the  expense  of  the 
labor  are  saved,  by  keeping  these  elevated  places 
wooded,  and  tillinc  only  the  lower  belts  of  the  hills, 
and  the  plains  and  valleys.  All  this  is  to  be  added 
to  the  advantage  derived  from  the  woods,  which 
are  constantly  increasing  in  value,  while  they  are 
adding  fertility  and  yielfing  protection  to  the  soil 
oelow  them. 

Such  are  the  relations  of  trees  and  forests  to  the 
soil,  and  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  though  the  impor- 


tance of  these  things  in  individual  cases,  is  not  al- 
ways apparent  I  will  sum  up  the  whole  theory  in 
a  few  words.  All  elevated  slopes,  barren  ridges, 
and  steep  declivities,  ought  to  be  planted  with  for- 
est trees,  because  trees  are  the  most  profitable 
crops  for  such  situations,  and  because  in  tnese  situ* 
ations,  they  fertilise  the  lands  below  them.  They 
should  also  be  planted  on  all  sandy  plains  which 
are  incapable  of  tillage,  because  they  'are  the  only 
crop  which  is  available  in  these  places. 


Far  tk0  New  BngUmd  Parwutr, 

THE  THIVGS  I E AIBE-Va  8. 

bubk's  sweet  oobn. 

The  best  variety  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  ear- 
ly. Ears  very  large  and  long ;  ten  to  nxteen  rows, 
most  of  it  is  ten  to  twelve.  Of  first  quality  for  the 
table,  dhould  recommend  it  over  any  other  kind 
I  know,  except  for  early  use.  This  variety  was  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Burr,  of  Hingham. 

SWEET  POTATO  SQUASH. 

I  have  raised  this  variety  three  years.  It  came 
highly  recommended,  and  though  of  first  quality, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  raise,  and  rather  small ;  vine 
much  like  the  vine  of  the  marrow  squash,  and  ten- 
der. Squash  shaped  somewhat  like  the  marrow, 
except  longer;  color  dark  bluish,  shell  hard ;  qual- 
ity excellent,  being  sweet  and  rich,  like  a  firstrrate 
sweet  potato.  Should  not  recommend  it  for  exten- 
sive cultivation. 

PUBPLB  KOHL  BABI,  OB  TUBNIF-BOOTED  CABBAGE. 

This  seems  to  be  ahybrid,  half  cabbage  and  half 
tnmip^  having  the  flavor  of  both ;  it  has  a  bulb,  or 
root  iflie  a  turnip,  yet  grows  above  ground  like  a 
cabbage.  I  like  it  when  boiled  like  a  turnip.  Used 
more  by  the  German  population  than  by  others; 
not  much  known  yet;  easily  grown;  kee^s  well 
through  the  winter.  Should  not  recommend  it  for 
extensive  cultivation.    Seed  from  Patent  Office. 

OBEEN  KOHL  BABL 

Like  the  other,  except  the  color,  though  not  con- 
sidered quite  so  good  m  quality.  Seed  from  same 
souxee.  James  F.  C.  Htdb. 

J^ewUm  CMre,  SepL  6lh,  1857. 
[TO  BB  oomnresD.] 


Invitations. — ^We  are  under  obligadons  to  our 
friends  in  the  New  England  States  and  New  York, 
for  kind  inritationa  to  attend  their  agricultural  ex* 
hibitions,  and  participate  in  their  festivities.  We 
have  already  attended  several,  and  shall  conturae 
to  visit  them  until  they  close ;  but  as  difierent  shows 
sometimes  take  place  on  the  same  day,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  be  at  all  of  them,  and  such  places 
are  selected  as  we  have  not  before  visited.  The 
kindness  extended  to  us,  however,  we  ftilly  appr^ 
ciate;  it  sweetens  the  labor  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, and  proves  that  a  fraternal  feeling  exists 
between  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  and  the  con- 
ductors of  agricultural  journals.  Our  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  fiumer  will  be  continued,  as  they  an 
the  unfailing  sources  from  whence  we  draw  a  sup- 
ply to  scatter  again  broadcast  among  the  people. 
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For  ih»  New  Bn^tmd  Former. 

LITTLE  THINGS  BT  THE  WAT-SISS 

NO.  III.— MUCK. 

Muck  18  now  extensiyely  used,  and  many  hare 
been  so  loud  in  its  praiae  as  to  declare  that  "old 
awamps  are  our  most  valuable  lands."  PracticaUy 
in  agriculture,  muck  seems  to  yibrate  between  a 
positive  and'^negative  quality.  It  is  a  powerful  ab* 
sorbant,  but  %  weak  retainer  of  fertilizing  liquids. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  liquids  for  the  oroinarv 
manure  or  compost  heaps,  one  load  of  native  soil, 
(not  essentially  sand  or  gravel,)  from  the  bank,  is 
worth  two  of  muck.  As  a  top-dressing  for  grass 
lands  the  former  excels  the  latter  as  four  to  one. 

CUCUMBER,    SQUASH,  PUMPKIN,  AND  OTHER  MEL- 
LON SEEDS, 

Should  be  saved  from  the  first  that  set  near  the 
roots.  Seeds  raised  near  the  extremity  of  the  vine 
want  vitality— -generally  blast  or  produce  weak  and 
sickly  vines.  Such  a  production  fails  to  fulfil  the 
laws  of  propagation. 

STONES  vs.  MANURE. 

A  load  of  small  stones  spjpead  or  left  upon  a  field 
newly  laid-down  to  grass,  is  worth  more  than  a 
load  of  manure  to  protect  and  increase  the  growth 
of  the  grass.  The  process  of  close-paring  upon  a 
smooth  surface,  weakens  its  power  oi  annual  resus- 
citation, and  its  vitality  is  prematurely  destroyed. 
So  says  '*Uncle  Billy,'*  and  no  grass  fields  hold  out 
like  his. 

FALL-SET  TREES. 

While  in  the  West,  two  years  since,  an  old  nur- 
sery man  told  me  he  had  been  setting  fruit  trees  for 
fifteen  years,  and  those  he  set  in  the  fall  bore  an- 
nually, while  those  set  in  spring  were  very  indiffer- 
ent bearers.  My  experience  and  observations  sat- 
isfy me  that  fall-setting  is  much  the  best,  aside  from 
this  consideration.  They  should  be  well  mulched 
the  first  winter  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost,  and 
the  next  summer,  to  guard  against  drought. 

ELDERBERRY  WINE 

In  my  last,  I  promised  you  a  receipt  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  valuable  wine  (not  syrup,  as  made 
by  boiling  or  simmering,  as  many  do.^  Take  the 
berries  when  ripe,  to  one  quart  of  juice  add  two 
quarts  of  water  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  su- 
gar; all  together  makes  about  one  gallon.  Set 
swav  to  ferment  When  fermented  and  settled, 
bottle  up. 

CURING  AND  KEEPING  HAM, 

So  as  to  have  it  keep  sweet  and  good  the  year 
round,  is  a  matter  which  interests  every  house- 
keeper and  lover  of  good  ham.  Through  the  sum- 
mer an4  autumn  months  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
sirable than  a  sood  supply  of  this  delicious  food. 
To  80  pounds  of  ham  take  4  ounces  brown  sugar, 
3  ounces  of  saltpetre  and  1  pint  of  fine  salt.  Mix 
well  together  and  rub  the  paste  all  over  the  hams. 
Let  them  lay  48  hours,  then  pack  away  in  casks, 
adding  1  quart  of  lalt  to  each  80  pounds  of  ham. 
In^  15  or  20  days  smoke,  and  return  them  to  the 
brine,  where  they  will  keep  a  year  or  more,  per^ 
fectly  sweet  and  good. 

SALT  PORK  CAKE. 

1  pound  of  salt  pork,  chopped  very  fine,  tea  cup 
of  hot  water  turned  on  to  the  pork,  1  quart  of 
fiour,  2  cups  ragar,  1  cup  of  molasses,  1  teaspoon- 


ful  saleratus.  Spice  with  cloves,  cassia,  pimento, 
or  any  other  sptce  you  choose.  An  Ohio  eake-^ 
try  it  i  you  will  declare  in  its  fevor. 

WORM  AND  JAUNDICE  BITTERS. 

1  ounce  gum  aloes,  i  ounce  gum  mvrrfa,  i  oonca 
rhubarb  (powdered,)  1  gill  of  beef-galL  Steep  in 
1  quart  pure  alcohol,  then  add  1  quart  of  water. 
Take  6  mornings,  then  miss  6.  Dose,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  for  a  child,  a  tablespoonful  for  an  adult.  Thia 
is  worth  more  for  worms  in  children  than  all  the 
vermifuges  in  Christendom. 

IRON  CEMENT. 

i  teacup  of  iron  dust  or  filings,  i  teaspoonful  of 
sal-ammonia,  1  teaspoonful  of  sulphur.  Mix  in 
chamber  lye.  Fill  up  cracks  ana  holes  in  old 
bottles,  and  in  a  few  days  it  becomes  perfectly  sol- 
id and  tight. 

SEED  CAKES. 

2  cups  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  butter,  1  of  cream,  2 
eggs,  1  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  and  as  much  cara- 
way as  you  please.  Rub  in  the  butter  and  mix 
with  fiour  as  nard  as  possible.  Keep  from  touch- 
ing each  other  while  baking. 

ACID  PIB. 

1  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  water,  a  small  teaspoon- 
full  of  tartaric  acid  and  2  crackers. 

CHOLERA  MEDICINE. 

To  1  quart  of  blackberry  jelly,  add  1  ounce  India 
ginger-root,  1  spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  To  m 
wine-glass  full  of  this  add  20  drops  of  Iw^anum,  20 
of  camphor,  and  40  of  best  French  brandy.  Give 
the  last  named  quantity  every  20  minutes  until  relidf 
is  obtained.  This  preparation  will  usually  arreat 
cholera  in  its  various  forms  ;  also  dysentery.  I  ob- 
tamed  this  of  a  gentleman  on  board  of  a  steamer 
on  Lake  Ontario,  two  years  since,  who  had  the 
charge  of  a  plantation  in  Mississippi,  upon  which 
were  30  slaves,  and  he  had  carried  them  through 
the  cholera  seasons  for  fifteen  years  without  losing 
a  single  slave,  without  a  physician. 

I  have  learned  a  lesson  this  season  in  regard  to 

CULTIVATION  OF  TINES. 

I  have,  until  this  season,  dug  holes  in  the  ground, 
filled  them  even  full  with  manure,  then  planted 
my  seeds.  The  cold  rains  of  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer would  nearly  drown  them  out  by  water  set- 
tling into  the  holes,  the  vines  make  a  slow  growib» 
and  be  easily  devoured  by  the  bugs.  I  now  build  my 
hills  upon  the  top  of  the  eround ;  the  rains  do  not 
afiect  them  but  to  make  tnem  grow.  They  come 
forward  more  rapidly,  and  defy  the  ravages  of  the 
bugs.  L.  L.  Pierce. 

Ilaa  Jaffretf,  JST.  H,  ^ug.,  1857. 


jPbr  tke  I9ew  Mnglaitd  Farmer. 

PB0FIT8  OF  8HSEP. 

A  man  in  my  neighborhood  informs  me  that, 
since  June,  1856,  he  has  sold  from  27  sheep  bought 
the  March  previous,  and  165  bought  the  August  fol- 
lowing, $700,  in  lambs  and  wool,  and  has  15  sheep^ 
worth  93  per  head,  more  than  his  whole  flock,  (192,) 
after  making  the  last  purchase.  He  solfi  the  wool 
at  40  cents  per  pound,  and  had  extremely  poor  ludk 
in  raising  his  lambs  the  first  year.  They  are  about 
one-half  blood  Merina 

Another,  from  100  sheep  has  sold  (500  worth. 
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in  CMh,  the  last  year,  including  the  aale  of  a  part 
of  hie  lamba  alter  fattening. 

I  think  that  for  the  amount  of  oapital  inveeted, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  and  taking  care  of  the 
sheep,  as  compared  witn  the  dairy,  or  some  other 
branches  of  ftrming,  no  one  can  say  there  is  not 
profit  in  good  sheep  husbandry.  p.  j. 

Randoi]^  VL,  Aug.,  1867. 


THBOOHCOBD  GRAPE. 

In  several  notices  of  this  grape,  we  have  spoken 
of  it  in  high  terms  of  commendation,  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  it  is  worthy  of  an  extended  and 
general  cultiTation ;  these  opinions  were  based  up- 
6n  a  careful  observation  of  its  habits  of  growth, 
hardihood  and  fruitfulnees.  This  watchfulness  has 
been  continued  for  several  years.  Within  a  week 
we  have  visited  the  grounds  of  Mk.  Bull,  where 
we  found  bunches  of  the  Concord  entirely  turned 
a  dark  purple,  and  measuring  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  fix  inches  across  the  shoulder  I  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  not  seen  a  smgle  Isabella  grape  that 
had  turned.  In  our  own  grounds  the  Concord  has 
turned,  while  the  Isabella,  standing  in  the  most  fa* 
vorable  spot  we  have,  is  still  green. 

In  his  green-house,  the  Black  Hamburg,  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  were  in  luxuriant 
profusion.  The  Grizzly  Frontiggan,  however,  sur- 
passed in  flavor  any  grape  we  have  yet  tasted.  To 
all  who  have  thought  our  description  of  the  Con- 
cord overwrought,  or  who  have  not  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  their  expectations  in  raising  it,  we  advise 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Bull's  vineyard,  and  we  think  they 
will  discard  all  doubts  about  the  Concord  being  a 
grape  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 


For  the  New  Bnjfiamd  Farmer, 

APIOS  TUBEE08A,  OE  OEOUHD  HUT. 

The  ground  nut  is  worthy  of  trial  as  an  article  of 
^x>d,  and  no  doubt  cultivation  would  groatly  im- 
pove  it  in  size  and  flavor ;  it  grows  spontaneously 
m  most  parts  of  New  England,  and  many  other  lo- 
Mdities,  and  is  sometimes  found  of  large  size  in  the 
wild  state.  In  an  extensive  seed  garden  where  I 
was  formerly  employed,  ihej  were  found  larger 
than  a  turkey's  egs,  on  plowing  a  few  furrows  in 
the  grass  ground  of  the  lx)rder.  In  another  instance 
they  wero  found  equally  lar^e,  in  making  a  new  piece 
of  road,  direcUy  on  tne  hne  of  an  old  fence  i  we 
oodked  some  of  them,  and  found  them  palatable. 
Eaton,  in  his  Manual  of  Botany,  states  that  they  aro 
very  nutritious,  and  ought  to  be  generally  cultivatp 
ed.  Wood,  in  his  Class-oook  of  Botany,  says,  to  the 
root  are  appended  oval  fleshy  tubers,  which  would 
perhaps  be  cultivated,  had  we  not  the  potata  The 

S-ound  nut  was  extensively  employed  as  food  by 
e  Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  this  region, 
and  sometimes  it  was  nearly  their  only  resource. 
Great  eflbrts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  substitute 
for  the  potato  since  it  became  diseased.  Would  it 
not  be  expedient  to  ^oroughly  test  this  root  for 
that  purpose,  in  preference  to  plants  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, which  are  not  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil  ? 

O.  V.HILL8. 


For  Ike  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  the  22nd  inst,  a  com- 
munication firom  Mr.  H.  Poor,  upon  the  fFheai 
Crop.  He  asks  the  farmers  of  New  England  the 
following  question,  amongst  others :  *'Ha8  experi- 
ence taught  you  the  8€tfAf  and  superioriiy  qftoin" 
tfiTf  in  preference  to  sprins  wheat  ?" 

In  reply  to  the  above,  I  will  give  the  result  of 
three  trials  of  my  own,  with  winter  wheat,  on  a 
small  scale,  however.  Five  years  ago  I  cradled  and 
threshed  from  a  little  less  than  three-fourths  of  an 
acre,  fsoil  a  sandy  loam,)  twenty  and  one-eighth 
bushels  of  beautifol  wheat.  Encouraged  by  this, 
an  acre  of  land  adjoining  was  sowed,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  about  two-thirds  as  much  wheat  was  har- 
vested as  was  sown.  Not  entirely  discouraged  by 
this  result,  another  acre  adjoining  the  last  was 
tried,  with  a  similar  result  to  Uie  last.  The 
crops  preceding  the  wheat  were,  in  all  of  the 
trials,  tobacco.  My  experience  in  this  respect  is 
verv  similar  to  that  of  my  neighbors,  with  an  oc- 
casional exception.  I  thmk  one  cause  of  the  fail 
ure  can  be  attributed  to  the  unnropitious  sprink 
and  winter ;  our  land  is  very  level,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  ice,  and  when  it  went  ofi^  the 
frost  threw  out  the  roots  badly,  and  the  consequence 
was,  it  was  badly  winter-killed.  I  have  not  since 
dared  to  try  it  avain.  Still,  I  am  satisfied  that  by 
covering  the  seed  deeper  it  would  prevent  its  heav- 
ing lo  badly,  and  a  good  or  a  respectable  crop  be 
secured. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  result  of  some  of  my 
neighbors'  e&rts  m  growing  winter  wheat — ^the 
crops  just  gatiiered  and  threshed.  Moses  8tebbins, 
Esq.,  of  Bmith  Deerfield,  has  one  of  those  ''gravel 
knolls"  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Poor,  containing  7  acres, 
which  he  informed  me  he  has  cultivated  as  follows, 
fbr  three  years:  First  year,  he  plowed  in  600 
pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  to  the  depth  of  10 
mches,  and  planted  with  corn — ^result  over  60  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  •  Second  year,  plowed  in  160 
pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  and  sowed  spring 
wheat  and  oats — result,  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Third  year,  plowed  in  the  stubble  and  160  pounds 
of  guano  to  the  acre,  and  sowed  winter  wheat  on 
4  acres — result,  221  bushels  of  as  handsome  wheat 
as  I  ever  saw.  Cost  of  guano  for  the  three  appli- 
cations about  t27.  Value  of  the  three  crops  to 
the  acre,  over  $120. 

Erastus  Crafts  &  Sons,  of  this  town,  have  har- 
vested this  year,  from  4  acres,  118  bushels  of  beau- 
tiful winter  wheat,  one  aero  of  which  was  estimated 
at  from  40  to  46  bushels.  I  have  seen  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  good  pieces,  and  quite  a  number  of 
poor  ones,  diowing  to  my  mind  conclusively,  one  or 
two  things  in  referonce  to  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  First,  I  think  for  winter 
wheat,  a  porous  soil  and  subsoil  are  requisite  to  a 
tolerable  success,  and  as  I  have  remarked  above, 
covering;  deep,  say  two  inches  or  moro.  When  I 
try  agjain  I  doall  plow  deep,  and  subsoil  at  least  8 
or  10  mches,  provided  it  was  not  done  in  the  spring 
beforo.  Spring  wheat  is  grown  extensively  in  this 
valley,  and  with  tolerable  success — seldom  have  a 
failuro  when  the  land  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the  pine  plains  in  this  seo- 
tion  of  the  State,  might  eitner  be  treated  after  the 
plan  adopted  by  my  friend,  Moses  Stebbins,  or 
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sow  them  with  the  seeds  of  the  pine  and  white 
birch.  I  am  satisfied  that  our  friends  would  find  it 
far  more  profitable  than  they  do  how,  in  gathering 
some  6  or  8  bushels  of  rye  from  an  acre — it  won't 
pay.  Jab.  M.  Crafts. 

ffhatdy,  Mass,,  August,  1857. 


For  the  New  Enfftand  Farmer. 

LETTSB  FEOK  MB.  FBBHCH. 

ON  THE  BHINE. 

Mt  Dea&  Bbown  : — ^At  9  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
mg,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1857, 1  am  sitting 
under  a  bower  of  Linden  trees  at  '*fair  Bingen  on 
the  Rhine,"  with  that  beautifiil  river  almost  at  my 
feet  in  firont,  and  beyond,  and  to  the  right  and  left, 
rise  up  the  yine-clad  hills  of  this  wine  bearing  coun- 
try, ahnost  to  the  clouds,  carefully  cut  into  terraces, 
like  huge  stairways  of  the  giants. 

A  party  of  six  of  us,  accidentally  met  on  the 
boat,  have  taken  our  breakfast  in  the  fSuhion  of  this 
mild  and  genial  climate,  out  of  doors  under  the 
treesy  and  are  now  awaitmg  the  boat  which  is  to 
convey  us  to  Heidelberg,  the  fkmous  town  of  duel 
fighting  and  beer-drinking  students. 

Such  a  journey  as  I  have  had  the»past  week  could 
not  fail  to  interest  our  readers,  if  I  could  convey  to 
them  the  fidntest  idea  of  the  varied  scenes  wliich 
have  met  my  eye,  since  I  left  London,  six  days  ago. 
I  had  resolved  and  re-resolved  not  to  attempt  to 
visit  the  Rhine  or  the  Alps,  because  I  had  not 
time  to  devote  to  them,  but  still  I  looked  again  and 
again  towards  these  regions  of  beauty  and  romance, 
and  finally  gave  way  to  my  impulses,  and  resolved 
to  set  forth,  alone  and  with  insufficient  knowledge 
of  French  or  German  to  feel  at  ease,  for  a  four 
wedu'  tour  to  Germany  and  Switzerland^ 

On  the  26th  of  July,  I  took  the  steamer  *'Baron 
Osy,"  at  London,  for  Antwerp,  about  two  hundred 
miles,  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  at  dawn  next 
morning,  we  were  in  the  Scheldt,  gliding  along  the 
smooth  river,  between  shores  with  high  embank* 
meats  to  protect  the  flat  country,  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  on  either  side.  I  glanced  upward,  and  the 
American  flag,  with  its  glorious  stars  and  stripes, 
was  floating  at  the  mast  head.  I  went  to  the  Cap- 
tain and  asked  if  this  was  an  American  boat  ''No," 
said  he,  "it  is  a  Belgian  boat"  "And  are  you  an 
American  ?"  "No,"  said  he  "I  am  an  Englishman." 
"Then  why  do  you  hoist  the  American  flag  ?"  "In 
honor  of  you,  sir,"  he  replied.  He  afterwards  told 
me  that  an  American  gentleman  presented  him  with 
the  flag,  and  that  he  always  displayed  it,  on  enter* 
ing  the  harbor,  when  he  had  Americans  on  board. 
There  was  one  New  York  gentleman,  with  his  fiim- 
ily,  with  us,  and  we  joined  in  our  expressions  of 
thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  us  by  Captain 
Pierce,  of  the  "Baron  Osy,"  a  fine  boat,  with  a  fint- 
rate  commander. 

Those  who  have  not  been  abroad*  can  hardly  es* 


timate  the  feeling  of  patriotism  which  is  enkind- 
led in  the  wanderer's  bosom,  at  the  sight  of  the 
star  spangled  banner,  a  thousand  leagues  from 
home,  at  the  mast-head  of  a  strange  ship,  displayed 
as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  American  and  hia 
country. 

Just  as  our  boat  touched  the  wharf  at  Antwerp, 
guns  were  fired  to  announce  that  Albert,  Prince 
Consort  of  England,  was  coming  up  the  harbor  in 
his  yacht  The  military  were  paraded  in  full  foroei 
flags  were  hoisted  on  all  the  ships  in  the  barbery 
salute  after  salute  was  fired,  from  vessels  and  from 
shore,  royal  equipages  came  down  to  the  shore  with 
royal  personages  to  greet  the  arriving  guests,  and 
finally  the  yacht,  in  the  shape  of  an  elegant  eigh- 
teen hundred  tea  steamer,  came  gracefully  to  an- 
chor close  alongside  of  the  Baron  Osy,  which  joined 
in  the  salute.  I  may  as  well  explain,  that  His  Roy- 
al Highness  was  on  his  way  to  Brussels  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  the  Archduke  Maximilien,  of  Aus- 
tria, with  Princess  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  Kmg 
Leopold,  of  Belgium,  which  was  to  be  celebrated 
next  day.  A  splendid  white  boat,  said  to  have  been 
built  for  Napoleon,  on  some  great  occasion,  pat  off 
from  the  wharf,  and  after  as  many  ceremonies  as 
we  had  patience  to  witness.  Prince  Albert  came  on 
shore  with  his  royal  friends,  and  bare-headed, 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit,  like  a  citisen,  with  bows  of 
recognition  to  those  around  him,  got  into  the  car- 
riage which  awaited  him,  and  was  escorted  off  by  a 
troop  of  horse,  with  very  faint  cheers  from  the 
crowds  of  people,  who,  by  the  way,  known  nothing 
about  our  vociferous  modes  of  manifesting  approbap 
tion. 

We  went  to  Brussels  that  evening;  I  say  we,  for 
although  I  went  on  board  the  boat  soUtary  and 
alone,  I  had  found  three  Canadians  and  two  Eng- 
lishmen, all  agreeable  gentlemen,  bound  towards 
the  Rhine,  who  were  disposed  to  form  one  party 
for  the  present,  and,  by  the  way,  it  may  as  well  be 
said  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present  we  have 
travelled  together  in  good  fellowship,  and  withmn^ 
tual  advantage.  Americans  are  everywhere,  and 
no  day  passes  that  I  do  not  exchange  civilities  with 
some  wanderer  from  our  country,  who  is  anxious  to 
recognize  as  a  brother,  any  respectable  citizen  of 
our  Republic. 

We  found  the  beautiful  and  stately  city  of  Brus- 
sels, the  capitol  of  Belgium,  decorated  and  illumi- 
nated magnificently  for  the  approaching  marriage. 
In  the  evening  the  whole  town  was  in  a  blaze  of 
light,  and  we  mingled  in  the  crowds  in  the  princi- 
pal squares  and  streets,  at  the  risk  almost  of  oar 
lives.  On  the  following  evening,  the  city  was  il- 
luminated, and  the  canal,  with  beautiful  walks  and 
drives  on  each  side  of  it  lined  wi^  shade  trees  for 
two  miles,  was  covered  with  boats,  decorated  with 
triumphal  arches  and  chariots,  and  portraits  of  the 
new  married  pair,  towed  slowly  along  on  the  water. 
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formed  a  aoene  auch  as  could  only  be  described  by 
the  author  of  the  Antbian  Nights.  The  trees  were 
lighted  by  some  forty  thousand  lamps,  innumerable 
C^ese  lanterns  covered  the  fairy  boats,  bands  of 
musicians  utting  under  caxfopies  amid  life  size  fig- 
ures of  classic  model  in  barges,  filled  the  air  with 
music,  and  at  midnight  the  whole  heaTens  were 
lighted  with  the  blaze  of  fireworks,  brilliant  beyond 
all  conception. 

**TbeTO  WM  a  Mond  of  rer^lrj  bj  ntgbt, 
And  Belgian**  capital  had  gatliered  than 
*Her  BeaQtj  and  her  Chivabj.*' 

As  I  haye  not  Byron's  description  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  at  hand,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the 
book  f<fr  the  rest  of  it.  Brussels  is  '^Belgium's 
capital,"  and  the  field  of  Waterloo  is  about  twelve 
miles  distant  I  think  the  noble  poet  more  than 
intimates  that  Wellington,  instead  of  attending  to 
Napoleon,  was  attending  a  party  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  in  Brussels,  on  the  night 
before  the  battle,  and  that  was  the<*sound  of  revel- 
ry  by  night." 

Of  course,  we  went  to  Waterloo.  The  road  is 
paved  with  block  stone  all  the  way,  and  the  coun- 
try is  finely  cultivated  in  oats,  some  wheat,  beans 
for  horses,  and  a  great  deal  of  beet  root  for  sugar. 
The  field  of  battle,  a  tract  a  little  rolling,  but  not 
hilly,is  now  a  cultivated  field,  with  the  crops  which 
I  have  mentioned  growing  well  above  the  bones  of 
the  slain.  A  large  mound  has  been  raised  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  where  the  British  troops  with- 
stood the  repeated  charge  of  the  French  cavalry, 
and  a  large  lion  surmounts  the  heap  of  earth,  whidi 
was  scraped  from  a  large  area  of  surface,  so  as  not 
to  change  the  form  of  the  ground.  About  twenty 
of  us  went  out  on  a  coach,  and  it  proved  that  five 
of  seven  who  juit  together  were  Americans.  We 
bought  a  few  relics,  which  it  is  said  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  eagles  from  the 
caps  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  my  zeal  to  learn  all 
about  the  battle,  I  left  my  umbrella,  for  which  I 
Jiad  paid  five  dollars,  on  the  top  of  the  mound. 
I  illustrated  my  good  sense,  by  sending  one  of  the 
guides  back  for  it,  and  of  course,  he  could  not  find 
it,  80  I  paid  him  a  franc  for  his  trouble,  and  con- 
soled myself  with  the  idea,  that  he  probably  will 
dig  it  up  next  year,  and  sell  it  as  Napoleon's,  my 
name  being  on  the  handle  to  indicate  that  it  be- 
longed to  that  party.  Our  guide  was  exceedingly 
interesting,  for,  besides  giving  a  good  account  of 
the  battle,  he  amused  us  wiUi  his  pronundation. 
**Here  is  de  place,  where  de  Duke  say,  'Hup,  boys, 
and  eat  'em."  "Up,  boys,  and  at  them,"  history  has  it 
— **Hexe  in  dis  place,  you  cannot  see  de  French." 
''No,"  said  a  Yankee  of  the  party,  jumping  down 
at  his  side,  and  gaauig  earnestly  to  the  iK>int  indi- 
cated by  the  guide, '*that's  a  fact,  you  can't  see  one 
of  them."  I  took  great  pleasure  in  talking  aside 
to  him,  and  telling  l^m  that  if  Granohy  had  not 


been  a  traitor.  Napoleon  would  have  gained  the 
victory,  and  so  set  him  agoing  in  praise  of  Bonsp 
parte,  whom  he  evidently  worshipped,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  two  or  three  Englishmen  presenti 
who  could  not  bear  to  hear  even  the  poor  guide 
speak  in  praise  of  the  Emperor. 

All  the  region  is  well  tilled,  in  small  patches 
generally,  except  the  forest  of  Soignies,  much  of 
which  is  still  standing,  being  a  heavy  growth  of 
hard  wood,  mostly  beech.  The  work  is  done  partly 
by  oxen,  which  all  through  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, draw  by  the  head,  the  yoke  being  lashed  by 
leather  thongs  aoross  the  forehead  to  the  horns. 
A  single  ox  often  is  seen  drawing  a  plow  in  this 
way,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  the  animal  does  not 
take  as  large  a  load  with  this  harness  as  he  does 
in  drawing  by  the  shoulders.  I  saw  a  single  ox 
thus  pushing  a  load  of  vcoal  on  a  cart,  that  seemed 
to  me  a  fair  burden  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  wom* 
en  carry  burdens  on  their  heads,  and  trudge  along 
with  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  without  ap- 
parent exertion ;  it  seems,  more  easily  than  they 
could  carry  the  same  weight  on  the  shoulder ;  all 
which  tends  to  show  that  cattle  and  women  are 
stiff-necked  enough  for  most  practical  purposes. 
I  saw  on  the  road  to  Waterloo,  cows  harnessed  to 
wagons,  marching  along  very  quietly ;  but  I  must 
confess,  this  imposition  of  hard  work  on  females 
is  not  to  my  taste. 

The  harvest  of  the  wheat  is  going  on,  just  now, 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Most  of  it  is  cut  with 
a  hook,  ndther  sickle  nor  scythe,  but  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  two,  held  in  the  right 
hand,  while  with  the  left,  the  reaper,  with  another 
hook,  holds  the  gmin  while  he  cuts  it  I  saw  a 
grain  eradle  of  rather  primitive  form  used  in  one 
field.  The  wheat  is  cut  by  men,  and  usually  gath- 
ered and  bound  by  the  women,  who  seem  to  do 
rather  the  larger  half  of  the  field  labor. 

From  beautiful  Brussels,  we  came  on  by  the 
Luxemburg  railway  to  Liege,  through  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  a  picturesque  and  attractive  country. 
The  rocks,  in  places,  stand  up  by  the  river  banks, 
like  walls,  occasionally  taking  the  form  of  pinna- 
cles and  towers,  round  as  if  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  against  their  sides,  here  and  there  a 
small  cottage  is  dining,  perched  up  like  an  eagle's 
nest,  on  a  crag,  and  around  it  spreads  a  small  gar- 
den with  vines.  At  intervals  we  saw  an  open  plain, 
with  a  large  farm-house,  bams  and  fields  of  wheat 
or  beets.  There  are  few  division  fences  in  the 
country  through  which  I  have  passed  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  highways  are  frequently  marked  on- 
ly by  fruit  or  shade  trees,  regularly  planted  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  feet 

The  general  appearance  of  the  fields  would  indi- 
cate that  the  tracts  of  land  cultivated  by  one  rndi* 
vidual,  are  very  small,  as  it  is  common  to  see  a 
field  of  hundreds  of  acres  out  up  into  k>ts  of  an 
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acre  or  two  each,  alternately  of  wheat  and  beets, 
oats  and  potatoes  or  clover,  a  mode  of  cultivation 
never  adopted  by  an  extensive  proprietor.  And 
80,  we  kept  upon  the  rail,  all  day,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  until  at  evening  we  at  last 
reached  the  river  of  poetry  and  romance,  called 
by  the  Germans,  the  "Father  of  the  Waters,''  the 
famous  Rhine,  at  the  old  city  of  Cologne.  And 
here,  for  the  present,  we  must  part,  as  the  boat 
which  takes  us  still  farther  up  the  stream  towards 
Worms  and  Heidelberg,  and  the  Alps  beyond,  is 
already  breasting  the  swift  current  which  opposes 
ite  progress  past  <*fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine." — 
When  time  can  be  found,  my  hasty  sketoh  may  be 
resumed,  to  be  offered  when  convenient  to  our 
readers,  as  first  impressions  merely  of  this  strange- 
ly beaudful  old  world. 
And  now,  farewell  H.  F.  French. 


For  tk8  Nem  Snfimid  FtmMr. 

THE  CUSCUUO. 

Let  me  assure  Mr.  Underwood,  whose  article  on 
the  destruction  of  the  curculio  by  allowing  hens  to 
run  among  fruit  trees,  you  pubHshed  in  the  last 
week's  Farmer,  that  like  all  remedies  for  the  pota- 
to rot  that  have  hitherto  been  sujfgested,  this  will 
prove  an  entire  failure.  I  have  tried  it,  and  there- 
fore know.  Ei^ht  years  ago,  I  set  apart  a  portion  of 
my  earden  adjoinmg  the  hen  house,  as  a  p\um  or- 
chard. I  stocked  it  with  the  choicest  varieties  of 
the  plum,  some  twenty-five  trees  in  all,  and  ever}* 
morning  let  from  fif^  to  a  hundred  Shanghais,  Dor- 
kings and  Bantams  mto  the  lot  to  protect  my  trees 
against  all  mischievous  intruders.  These  fowls  were 
confined  to  the  precints  of  the  yard  the  year  round, 
as  it  was  surrounded  with  a  high  picket  fence.  The 
fowls  were  active,  the  trees  grew  and  are  now  of 
stately  and  comely  proportions,  but  ''nary  a  plum !" 
I  can  see  no  difference  between  those  trees  tnat  are 
watched  by  the  hens,  and  those  that  are  not.  The 
young  fruit  on  these  trees  has  more  crecentson  it 
than  would  please  the  fancy  of  any  amateur  fruit- 
raiser  in  the  land.  The  simple  truth  is,  this  cur- 
culio is  not  a  "creeping  thing,*'  but  a  winged  insect, 
and  nimble  at  that.  They  are  so  sly,  intangible  and 
numerous,  that  I  despair  of  either  controlling  or  de- 
stroying them.  The  most  practicable  method,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  destroy  the  windfalls  and  firuit 
containing  their  eggs.  j.  B.  O. 

Pelham,  A*.  H.,  iS^  2L 


Eefecib  of  Gunpowder. — Some  of  the  effects 
of  ignited  gunpowder  are  wonderfuL  When  gun- 
powder is  heaped  up  in  the  open  air,  and  inflamed, 
there  is  no  report,  and  but  little  effect  produced. 
A  small  quantity  open,  and  ignited  in  a  room, 
forces  the  air  outward,  so  as  to  blow  out  the  win- 
dows; but  the  same  quantity  confined  within  a 
bomb,  within  the  same  room,  and  ignited,  tears  in 

Siec^s  and  sets  on  fire  the  whole  house.  Count 
Lumford  loaded  a  mortor  with  l-20th  of  an  ounce 
of  powder,  and  placed  upon  it  a  24  pound  cannon ; 
he  then  closed  up  every  opening  as  completely  as 
nossible,  and  fired  the  charge,  which  burst  the 
mortar  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  lifted  up 


its  enormous  weight.  In  another  experiment* 
Count  Rumford  confined  28  grains  of  powder  in  m 
cylindrical  space,  which  it  just  filled,  and  upon  be- 
ing fired,  it  tore  asunder  a  piece  of  iron  which  would 
have  resisted  a  strain  of.  400,000  pounds. 


For  ike  Ikm  MngUmd  Ft 

OBICULAE  BREAD. 

Mb.  Editor: — A  late  number  of  your  paper 
makes  me  say  oriadar  bread,  for  oriental  brttiL 
Some  of  your  readers  may  have  pusled  their  brains^ 
ere  now,  to  try  to  comprehend  my  meaning.  The 
error  was  the  fiiult  of  my  hasty  pen,  as  I  suppose, 
rather  than  that  of  the  printer.  I  must  try  to  vrrite 
more  legibly,  hereafter.  Since,  however,  I  ^haTe 
the  fiocr,"  for  the  moment,  and  since  the  staff  of 
life  is  a  staff  of  some  importance,  you  will  allow  me 
to  state  more  definitely  than  I  have  before,  what 
my  views  are  on  the  subject  of  bread ;  and  thus 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  fiuther  serious  mis- 
understanding or  misapprehension. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  one  kind  of  legit* 
imate  or  true  bread  in  the  world.  This  consista  of 
farinaceous  substances,  more  or  less  pulverixed,  and 
compacted  into  masses  of  various  size  and  shapes 
and  quickly  and  firmly  consolidated  by  heat  We 
may,  indeed,  give  the  name  of  bread  to  grain,  when 
boiled  or  otherwise  softened,  and  when  parched  or 
tonefied,  and  even  raw  or  uncooked ;  but  this  ''oo^ 
nomen''  is  not  customary.  Whether  our  meal  be 
from  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oato,  com,  buckwheat,  mil- 
let, peas,  rice  or  any  thing  else,  and  whether  it  ia 
coarse  or  fine,  all  we  have  to  do,  in  order  to  hare 
heaven's  own  bread,  is  to  compact  it  by  means 
of  water  and  heat,  and  give  it  a  little  age.  We 
want  no  yeast  or  leaven,  no  artificial  mixtures,  no 
fermentetion,  no  effervescence,  no  salt,  saleratua, 
milk,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  chopped  meat,  berries  or 
apples. 

But  although  I  know  of  but  one  kind  of  bread 
that  is  li^itimate,  there  are  among  the  illegitimate 
kinds  which  come  to  our  table,  (*'where  Qod  sends 
meats,but  the  devil  sends  cooks,"^  several  that  are  • 
not  very  objectionable.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked, 
whether  tecond  best  can  be  as  good  as  first  best. 
Without  stopping  to  answer  such  a  question  as  this, 
(to  wLich  but  one  answer  can  be  given,)  I  will  say 
a  word  ulx)ut  some  of  these  second  best  bnads ; 
taking  up  first  the  most  worthy. 

Bread  raised  by  yeast  or  leaven,  that  is,  ferment- 
ed bread,  without  any  additions,  such  as  milk,  salt, 
&c,  if  not  sufiered  to  rise  too  much  before  it  ia 
placed  in  the  oven,  is  not  very  objectionable,  ^t 
should,  however,  be  in  thin  loaves,  so  as  to  have  as 
much  crust  as  possible.  There  is,  in  this  way,  a  little 
waste  of  the  saccharine  matter  or  life  of  the  bread, 
which,  though  not  much  in  a  single  loaf,  is  yet  a  good 
deal  in  the  aggregate.  But  a  stronger  objection  is, 
that  fermentation  is  the  preliminary  stege  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  can  decaying  substances  be  as  good  as 
undecaying  ones  P    Nobody  will  believe  it. 

Bread  made  of  fine  flour — that  which  has  been 
bolted  or  sifted — ^though  not  so  good  as  that  which  - 
ia  made  of  whole  meal,  is,  when  well  made,  quite 
tolerable.  It  is  best,  however,  when  from  twelve 
to  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours  old.  Even  when  salt, 
or  salt  and  a  little  milk,  are  added  to  the  above,  to 
make  it  more  palateble,  though  less  healthy  is  the 
same  proportion, — it  can  be  borne  by  most  stom- 
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achs,  at  least,  for  a  time — as  every  one  knows.  And 
yet,  according  to  Dr.  Dnnglison,  who  is  pretty  high 
authority,  all  sach  mixed  or  made  breads  are  more 
or  less  indigestible. 

But  if  fermented  bread  is  not  so  good  as  that 
which  is  un  fermented,  that  which  is  prepared  by 
effervescing  mixtures  is  still  worse,  whether  their 
bases  are  soda,  or  potash,  or  ammonia.  If  these 
substances  were  not  sometimes  adulterated— even 
with  arsenic — they  would  nevertheless  be  medi- 
cines, and  who  wants  medicine  in  his  bread,  at  least, 
as  long  as  he  is  in  good  health  P 

Anhwmdale^  Sept.,  1857.         W.  A.  Alooit. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Pamnar. 

HTHH  OF  THE  FAEMEB. 

BT  TBI  **P1A8AST  BAES." 

Jm  Sung  at  the  Franktm  Countg  JgrieuUm-al  Fair, 

When  Adam  tooli  the  firnit 

From  gentle  Er**!  hand, 
Then  honest  Labor  lint  took  root 

Deep  In  the  virgin  Utnd. 

For  then  was  earth  accnnt 

That  man  thonld  toll  for  bread ; 
Bat  GodYor  good  o*ermled  the  wont, 

And  mafi  was  blest,  instead. 

Blest  in  the  teeming  eotl 

His  labor  did  retrieve ; 
Blest  In  his  vigor-giving  toll  j 

Blest  in  begnillng  Bve. 

Welcome !  to  Labor,  then, 
That  crowns  with  health  oar  liyes  j 

Bail,  Adam !  first  of  hosbandmen ! 
Eve,  flnt  of  farmen'  wives ! 

Hall!  brothen,— flnt  of  earth ! 

Maj  "bright  saocesslon**  raise 
The  orator  to  sound  joor  worth. 

The  bard  to  hymn  your  praiie ! 

And  onto  Ood  alone, 

Oar  homage,  dae,  be  given. 
Who  deigns,  as  chiUnn,  as  to  own, 

And  break  as  bread  from  Heaven. 


CHINESE  FAEMIHG. 

We  extract  the  article  given  below,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  farming  in  China,  from  the  work  of  Robert 
Fortune,  Esq.,  published  in  London.  Mr.  Fortune 
was  employed  bjr  the  East  India  Company  to  pro- 
cure tea  plants,  seeds,  etc.,  for  the  plantations  of 
the  GoTemment  in  the  Himalayas.  He  was  for 
fourteen«year8  Botanical  Collector  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  for  the  Horticultural  Society. 

**The  fitrmers  in  China,  as  a  class,  are  highly  re- 
spectable ;  but,  as  their  farms  are  all  smaU,  thfiy 
are  probably  less  wealthy  than  ours.  Each  farm- 
house is  a  little  colony,  consisting  of  some  three 
generation! — ^namely,  the  grandfather,  his  children^ 
and  his  children's  children.  There  they  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  together :  all  who  are  able  work 
on  the  form,  and  if  more  labor  is  required,  the 
stranger  is  hired  to  assist  them.  They  lire  well, 
dress  plainly,  and  are  industrious,  without  being  in 
any  way  oppressed.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  happier 
race  anvwnere  than  the  Chmese  farmer  and  peaa- 
^uy.    being  wdl  known  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 


try, and  having  always  made  it  a  point  to  treat  the 
people  well,  I  was  welcomed  wherever  I  went.  I 
began  to  feel  auite  at  home  in  the  farmers'  houses. 
Here  the  female  members  of  the  family  have  much 
more  liberty  than  those  of  a  higher  rank.  They 
have  small  feet  as  usual,  but  they  are  not  so  con- 
fined to  the  house,  or  prevented  from  looking  on 
and  speaking  to  strangers,  as  the  higher  classes  are. 
If  a  stranger  enters  the  court  of  the  house  unex- 
pectedly, he  will  see  a  number  of  ladies,  both  old 
and  young,  sitting  on  the  verandah,  all  industrious- 
ly employed  on  some  work — some  spinning,  some 
sewing  or  embroidering,  and  one  probably  engaged 
in  cuhnary  operations ;  and  if  the  stranger  be  an 
unknown  foreigner,  the  whole  will  aise  hurriedly, 
and  disappear  like  a  covey  of  partridges,  overturn- 
ing wheels,  stools,  and  anything  else  that  may  be  in 
their  way.  This  was  a  frequent  scene  in  my  earli- 
er visits,  but  it  gradually  wore  off  when  it  was 
found  I  was  a  civilized  being  like  themselves. 
These  same  ladies  afterwards  would  often  ask  me 
to  sit  down,  and  even  set  a  chair  for  me,  and  bring 
me  a  cup  of  tea  with  their  own  fair  hands ;  and 
while  I  drank  my  tea,  the^  would  go  on  with  their 
work,  laughing  and  chatting  as  freely  as  if  I  had 
been  a  thousand  miles  away." 

A  market  in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  interior  is 
described  thus : 

**Near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  I  found  a  most  excellent  market.  For 
fiulv  half  a  mile  this  street  was  literallv  crowaed 
with  articles  of  food.  Fish,  pork,  fowls,  ducks,  veg- 
etables of  many  kinds,  and  tne  fruits  of  the  season, 
lined  its  sides.  Mushrooms  were  abundant,  and 
excellent,  as  I  afterwards  proved  by  having  some 
cooked.  Frogs  seemed  much  in  demand.  They 
are  brought  to  market  in  tubs  and  baskets,  and  the 
vender  employs  himself  in  skinning  them  as  he  sits 
making  sales.  He  is  extremely  expert  at  this 
branch  of  his  business.  He  takes  up  the  frog  in  his 
left  band,  and  with  a  knife  which  he  holds  in  his 
right  chops  off  the  forepart  of  its  head.  The  skin 
is  then  drawn  back  over  the  body  and  down  to  the 
feet,  which  are  chopped  off  and  Uirown  away.  The 
poor  frog,  still  alive,  but  headless,  skinless,  and 
without  feet,  is  then  thrown  'into  another  tub,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated  on  the  rest  in  the  same 
way.  Every  now  and  then  the  artist  lays  dofin  his 
knife,  and  takes  up  his  scales  to  weigh  these  ani- 
mals for  his  customers  and  make  his  sales.  Everv- 
thing  in  this  civilized  country,  whether  it  be  gold 
or  silver,  geese  or  frogs,  is  sold  by  weight. 

''Here  tea-leaves — that  is,  just  as  they  had  been 
plucked  from  the  bushes,  and  unmanufactured — 
were  also  exposed  for  sale  in  this  market.  They 
we^  sold  at  from  three  farthings  to  five  farthings  a 
pound ;  and  as  it  takes  about  four  pounds  of  raw 
leaves  to  make  one  pound  of  tea,  it  follows  that  the 
price  was  at  the  rate  of  threepence  to  fivepence  a 
pound,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of 
manipulation.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of 
lar^e  towns  in  China,  who  have  no  tea  farms  of 
their  own,  can  buy  the  raw  leaves  in  the  market, 
and  manufacture  the  beverage  for  themselves  and 
in  their  own  way."  * 

{p^  Messrs.  M.  &  J.  H.  Buck,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H>, 
the  other  day  took  a  contract  for  building  2000  of 
Allen's  patent  Mowing  Machines  for  next  year. 
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DESIGN  FOB  A  SUBUKBAV  HOURS. 


HtMt  penoni  who  tnnMot  busineM  {d  the  city 
would  prefer  to  live  a  little  my  from  their  buu- 
new,  and  from  the  doim  and  crowded  streets  of  the 
d^.  Pure  tir,  green  Seldt,  and  the  quiet  of  the 
toimXrj,  hive  a  oharm  for  DiMt  mindi,  however  ini' 
mened  in  the  care*  of  mercantile  life, — and  mind 
■nd  bodj  find  refrethment  and  a  new  tone,  by 
ohanging  from  dty  to  country,  even  if  the  diatance 
benDall,  The  neighborhood  of  our  eitiei  haabeen 
made  quite  attractive  within  a  few  year*,  by  the 
beautiful  style  of  the  auhurban  houiea  which  have 
been  erected,  and  the  ornamented  {(rounds  which 
■nrround  them, — and  while  the  houaea  are  pleaaant 
to  the  eye,  they  combine  with  their  joat  propor- 
tions great  convenience  of  arrangement  in  tiieli 
toomi,  and  afford  many  comforti  not  included  in 
building!  costing  ju«t  ns  much  twenty  years  ago. — 
In  a  climate  like  ours,  warmth  all  over  the  house 
ii  deairable,  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
ooat,  and  it  ii  beheved  that  thi*  may  frequently  be 
done,  and  not  make  the  ezpenae  more  than  the 
Bioal  ooat  of  two  or  three  firea. 


The  accompanying  engraving  ha*  a  home-lik« 
and  inviting  aspect,  and  may  aflbrd  some  person 
about  to  build  luggeetions  that  are  nluable.  We 
ere  acquainted  with  many  a  fanner  who  ii  abond- 
antly  able  to  erect  auch  a  house,  and  whoee  wife 
and  daughters  would  preside  in  it  with  aa  mooli 
grace  aa  tboaa  of  any  other  clat*)  became  nieh  ■ 
house  wonld  be  proper  in  the  suburbs  of  the  atf, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
a  thousand  places  on  the  farm.  We  do  not  maaa 
to  urge,  however,  that  it  would  be  the  beat  kind  of 
a  houia  for  the  fkrm,  where  the  naual  brm  open- 
tiona  are  to  be  carried  on ;  but  only  this,  that  there 
ia  no  good  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  have 
a  house  ae  good  aa  any  body,  if  his  means  juttiiy 


LlHE  FDH  Presebtino  Atflzs. — WQl  yoa  d*- 
Uul  the  mode  of  preaerting'  apples  by  the  nee  of 
lime  ?  when  and  how  it  ii  spplied— whether  akckad 
or  unslacked  lime  be  applied,  and  whether  the  del- 
icacy of  flavor  is  at  all  afleeted  hv  its  use  F  B. 
ML  Fernon,  JV.  Y.    piie  e&ot  of  fine  appean  to 
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be  two-lbid — m  an  antiseptio,  and  as  an  absorbent 
of  unneceflBary  or  improper  moisture.  Apples  may 
be  kept  by  the  following  process,  in  excellent  con- 
dition :  Procure .  tight  barrels,  place  a  layer  of 
wheat  chaff  on  the  bottom,  oter  tnis  sprinkle  limjs, 
and  then  deposit  a  layer  of  apples — ^then  again  a 
la\er  of  chaff  and  lime,  and  of  apples,  tilt  the  bar- 
rel is  full.  To  prerent  fime-dust  touching  the  ap- 
ples, a  little  chaff  may  be  strewn  over  it  before  the 
apples  are  placed  upon  it.  A  quart  of  lime  for  a 
barrel  will  oe  sufficient  The  fresher  it  is,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  accomplish  its  purpose.  If  a  single  ap- 
ple decays  in  a  rarrel  pacaed  in  this  way,  oontami- 
oation  of  others  is  preTented  by  the  chaff  and  lime, 
and  the  gases  generated  by  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion are  absorbed,  and  the  confined  air  kept  sweet] 
— C&ufUry  Gent 

F^  ike  New  England  Fofrntr. 

KA8TEB  CUTTEB-PBICB8  IV  IOWA. 

Me.  Editor:— Your  "Country  Rambles"  in  Ju- 
ly, brought  yott  into  contact  with  my  old  friend  and 
tdioolfnasUrf  B.  F.  Cutter,  Esq.,  whose  commoni* 
cations  in  the  Farmer  I  always  read  with  interest, 
but  whose  person  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years, 
I  was  much  interested  in  your  account  of  nis  farm 
and  surroundings,  and  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words 
from  memoi^,  about  him  as  a  pedagogue. 

He  used  to  be,  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  I 
went  to  school  to  Itim  in  North  Danvers,  a  large, 
broad-shouldered,  two  fisted  man,  iust  fitted  to  in- 
spire big  boys  with  fear  and  dread,  when  they  did 
not  properly  behave  themselves.  He  had  otu  way 
of  aammistering  punishment,  which  I  distinctly  re- 
eoUeot,  was  very  disagreeable  j  viz.,  strdtinj^  down 
the  face  with  bis  hand,  very  coolly  and  persistently, 
even  after  the  disagreeableness  of  the  process  had 
been  plainly  indicated  to  him.  And  the  way  he 
would  take  two  large  boys  together,  in  one  hand, 
and  bis  rattan  in  the  other,  laying  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  using  the  rod  at  his  discre- 
tion, was  a  caution  to  all  the  smaller  boys  not  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  elders.  Master  Cut- 
ter had  some  interest  in  his  school,  I  think,  and 
some  success )  fbr  he  tauffht  two  winters,  and  some* 
times  kept  an  evening  school.  He  also  played  the 
bass-viol  at  meeting  on  Sundays,  1  rememb«r.  On 
the  whole,  my  recoHeotions  of  him  are  very  distinct, 
and  quite  respectful ;  though  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
a  much  better  fanner  than  he  was  a  school-master, 
or  than  he  would  be  in  these  latter  days.  He  will 
not  probably  remember  me.  But  I  remember  ftm, 
and  that  should  teach  us  that  our  influence,  howev- 
er unconsciously  exerted,  is  peat,  and  lives  after 
us.  I  can  think  of  no  place  m  the  Granite  State 
that  I  would  prefer  to  visit  before  Mr.  Cutter's. 

We  are  having  splendid  autumn  weather.  The 
early  harvest  is  very  abundant  and  generally  well 
secured.  Com  will  bean  average  crop,  and  is  ripen- 
ing  fast  Potatoes  and  other  roots  are  also  good. 
The  prices  are  not  so  satisfactory,  to  those  who  are 
in  debt,  and  dependent  on  their  crops  to  get  out  of 
debt  Wheat  is  down  to  40  cts.  and  oats  to  25  ots. 

Hie  value  of  manure  in  this  countiy  has  been 
quite  too  much  overlooked.  Mr.  French  said  in  his 
add^ress  before  the  ''Suffolk  Agricultural  Assoda- 
tion,"  in  England,  that  'thousands  of  acres  of  land 
(in  this  country)  have  been  planted  thirty  years 
with  fodian  corn  and  wheat,  without  the  crop  per- 


ceptibly diminishing."  That  may  be  true  of  some 
choice  "river  bottom  lands,"  of  which  he  was  speak- 
ing. But  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  our  prairie 
land  generally.  I  had  manure  put  upon  a  small 
piece  last  spring,  which  had  been  planted,  perhaps, 
eight  or  ten  years.  The  effect  vras  astonishing.  No 
such  corn  or  vines  are  to  be  seen  any  where  around 
me.  A  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  was  here  the 
first  of  July,  having  been  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  returned  by  different  routes,  wrote  me  that  he 
bad  seen  no  com  equal  to  mine  on  his  journey. 
Some  of  the  stalks  are  thirteen  feet  high,  and  mu(» 
of  it  ten  and  eleven.  The  ears  hang  over  just  as  if 
they  were  broken  off;  and  I  have  actually  taken 
hold  of  several  to  see  if  they  were  not  broken.  My 
vines  are  so  rank  and  thick  that  I  cannot  tell  their 
length.  One  of  them  has  five  promising  squashes 
on  it  I  the  largest  beinff  already  from  two  to  three 
feet  long.  Beets  are  about  on  the  same  scale.  I 
have  also  a  bed  of  late  onions  that  are  looking  very 
well,  sown,  I  tfaink^near  the  last  of  May.  Potatoes 
are  of  a  go(>d  quality,  but  not  large,  nor  numerous, 
like  other  crops. 

Our  State  Fair  will  be  held  in  Muscatine,  in  Oc- 
tober. Perhaps  I  may  send  you  another  line  at 
that  time. 

Tipton,  hwa,  Sept.  17, 1857.  M.  R.  c. 

P.  8.  Price*  in  the  West  are  very  variable.  Two 
months  ago,  1  paid  26  cts.  per  10  lbs.  (i  peck)  of 
potatoes.  Now  I  can  buy  a  bushel  for  the  same 
sum.  The  time  of  wheat  market  is  not  yet.  Some 
of  it  has  been  damaged  by  sprouting,  and  the  mar- 
ket has  been  a  little  overstocked  at  the  principal 
cities  on  the  river.  Hence,  it  has  fallen  oelow  its 
proper  level.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  rise  again, 
and  that  the  regular  price  will  not  be  far  from  75' 
ots.  Cbm,  if  the  crop  is  not  cut  short  by  frost,  will 
be  at  a  very  low  figure ;  fbr  the  farmers  have  fewer 
swine  to  feed  it  to  than  usual,  having  sold  off  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  and  hi^h  prices  of  provis- 
ions in  the  spring.  M.  B.  c. 

For  the  New  Sngkmd  Farmer. 

VHCLB  TOBTB  COW. 

This  tells  the  story  of  butter-making  in  a  man^ 
ner  to  be  relied  on.  Two  pounds  of  butter  per 
day,  through  the  entire  summer  months — and  one 
pound  flrom  each  10  quarts  of  milk — allowing  a 
quart  to  weigh  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

Such  facts  as  these,  and  those  reported  by  Mr. 
Osbom,  about  his  young  cow,  that  yielded  more 
than  teft  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  each  day 
through  the  year,  from  the  time  she  had  her  first 
calf,  are  data  to  be  relied  on.  They  correspond' 
entirely  with  what  I  learn  firom  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Felton,  Mr.  Preston,  Mr.  Putnam,  and  all  the  best 
managers  of  dairies  throughout  the  country. 

St^nAer  20, 1857. 

A  NiOK  9t0CK  or  Shbep.— We  found  a  fine 
flock  of  sheep  at  San  Lorenio,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Farralty  and  Huff,  comprising  firom  1000  to  1800 
Southdowns,  Leioesters  oroased  upon  the  new  Mex- 
ican breed.  By  this  cross,  the  quality  of  the  wool 
was  much  improved,  and  we  learned  that  from 
1000,  shearedf  the  present  year,  a  dip  of  SSOt* 
pounds  of  wool  vraa  taken,  which  sold  for  twenty 
cents  per  pound.  This,  we  believe,  is  as  good  an 
evideiUM  or  advanoa  as  we  need.— Got  fViniMr. 
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For  ike  New  BngUmd  Fmnur. 

TRIAL  OF  SUGAR  CAHB. 

Mb.  Editor: — It  gives  me  pIea8Qre»  when  I 
think  despondingly  of  our  approaching  harTest,  to 
read  of  the  good  repulta  of  another.  I  rather  con- 
gratulate myself  with  the  thought,  that  the  next 
year  my  Xwon  shall  yield  a  fortunate  reward,  and 
success  crown  my  efforts. 

I  read  with  the  multitude,  of  the  wonderful  eant^ 
that  was  to  knock  sugar  down,  and  sweeten  our 
pathway,  and  fill  the  South  with  consternation,  and 
prevent  any  farther  demonstration  in  behalf  of  Cu 
oa.  In  spite  of  my  incredulity,  I  thanked  the  oddi^ 
for  me,  and  the  many  poor  acres  I  had  on  which 
to  try  it,  for  every  body  said  it  would  stand  drought, 
consequently  grow  in  a  gravel  hill.  1  planted  the 
seed,  by  prescription,  any  where.  Jonah  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  his  gourds,  [enjoyed  the  idea,  in  faith, 
of  stupendous  results.  Sugar,  for  reasons,  is  fall- 
ing ;  so  is  my  estimation  of  the  cant,  which  can 
only  produce  good  fodder.  This  notorious  cane 
requires  the  best  ground,  has  no  desire  to  compete 
with  sweet  com  on  most  of  our  northern  fields— 
therefore  this  cane  will  never  be  general 

Young  America  is  wofully  disappointed,  and  the 
conservative  still  clings  to  the  thought^  that  if  we 
must  be  sweet,  it  is  the  ''manifest  destiny"  of  that 
island,  which,  by  nature  is  privileged  to  produce 
sweets  and  spices,  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  comet  of  last  spring,  not  appearing  to  jog 
the  earth  and  give  to  us  Northerners  the  balmy 
winds  of  the  South,  occasioned  our  great  loss  in  the 
cane  speculation.  But  before  I  think  of  raising  cot- 
ton and  sugar  again,  I  will  be  sure  of  the  comet; 
also,  when  persons  would  give  me  their  experience 
for  my  benefit,  they  are  under  obligations  to  give 
the  climate  and  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  if  they  take 
prominent  positions  in  newspaper  notoriety,  the  fal- 
sity of  their  advocation,  if  any,  will  be  the  more  se- 
verely felt  and  censured.  The  unsophisticated  still 
think  that  the  moon  rather  interferes  with  us;  if 
so,  we  are  doomed  as  long  as  the  moon  stands.  It 
«may  be  well  that  the  moon  can  bear  all  our  igno- 
mnce,  and  afford  us  such  a  retreat.  j. 

Prindon,  Mass. 


In  the  matter  of  tap  roots,  circumstances  are  to 
be  considered.  Here  in  our  chestnut  hills,  the  tree 
has  no  more  tap  root  than  the  maple,  and  if  it  had* 
all  tap-rooted  trees  must  be  fed,  more  or  lesa,  by 
fibres,  and  if  these  fibres  are  preserved,  the  life  of 
thb  tree  is  safe,  provided  the  wound  given  by  cat- 
ting off  the  tap  root  is  so  guarded  as  to  prevent  a 
loss  of  the  vital  power#  sap.  I  have  transplanted 
the  tulip,  (white  wood,)  famous  for  its  tap  root,  with 
trifling  care  and  perfect  success. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  planters  torn- 
ing  to  the  trees  of  the  forest  beyond  the  fir,  the 
elm  and  the  maple.  They  are  all  beautiful,  quick 
in  their  growth  m  their  proper  soils,  and  allowed 
room  enough  to  develop  themselves. 

Ridimond,  SepL  7,  1867.  W.  Bacon. 


For  tkt  Netf  EugUmd  Farmer. 

TRAHSPLANTIHO  HICEORT  ABD 
CHESTNUT  TREES. 

Oeak  Sir  : — ^Yotur  correspondent  in  the  mue  of 
-the  5th  inst.,  inquires  concerning  transplsnting  hick 
'Ory  and  chestnut  trees.  In  this  matter,  my  experi* 
ence  is  something,  though  not  as  extensive  as  in  the 
removal  of  other  varieties  of  trees.  1  have  trans- 
planted the  hickory  with  perfect  success  in  autumn, 
•eay  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Chestnuts  may 
be  translanted  any  time  when  out  of  leaf. 

The  main  difference  in  management  to  be  ob- 
•aerved  in  transplantuig  the  trees,  from  that  common 
•to  most  forest  trees,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
•hould  be  earlier  transplanted,  u  e.,  the  sooner 
from  the  seed  the  safer  and  better.  They  may  need 
a  trifle  more  protection  for  a  few  years,  than  they 
would  if  they  remained  in  the  forest  But  all  the 
root  (the  essential  of  the  tree)  they  make,  is  now 
made  for  a  lifetime  and  will  go  to  help  Uie  strength 
and  durability  of  the  tree. 


HIDDUS8EX  AGRICULTURAL 
80CIBTT. 

Middlesex  county  has  three  incorporated  agneal- 
tural  societies,  each  receiving  (600  bounty  firom  the 
State  treasury ;  the  old  society,  which  is  now  the 
central  one,  was  established  in  January,  1794,  and 
incorporated  in  1808,  and  has  held  its  exhibitionav 
with  but  few  exceptions,  at  Concord.  The  North 
Middlesex  Society  held  its  Shows  for  two  yean  at 
Chelmsford,  but  is  now  permanently  fixed,  we  be* 
lieve,  at  LowelL  The  South  Middlesex  Society  has 
its  grounds  and  buildings  at  Framingham,  where 
its  exhibitions  have  all  been  held.  These  societies 
are  in  a  fiourishing  condition — one  in  its  lusty  man- 
hood, and  the  others  in  vigorous  youth.  They  give 
tone  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  farmer^ 
and  prompt  him  to  experiments  and  practices  in 
husbandry  which  he  might  never  attempt,  were  it 
not  for  their  influence ;  they  have  done  much  to  In- 
troduce better  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  of 
planting  and  tending  trees,  and  greatly  improved 
the  breeds  of  domestic  cattle.  It  is  not  a  little 
gain  to  the  farmer  to  cut  five  hundred  pounds  of  hay, 
per  acre,  more,  or  get  five  bushels  of  rye  or  wheats 
or  fifteen  of  com,  because  that  increase  is  obtained 
at  a  less  cost  than  his  former  crops  spread  over  a 
much  larger  extent  of  ground. 

The  anniversary  of  the  old  central  society  took 
place  this  year  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  September, 
at  Concord.  The  building  had  been  removed  from 
the  centre  to  one  side  of  the  gromids,  a  track  forty 
rods  in  length  laid,  which  gave  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity  to  show  and  move  the  horses  on,  without  of- 
fering a  temptation  to  race  or  achieve  a  mile  in 
three  minutes  or  less.  The  cattle  and  horse  pena^ 
and  those  for  swine,  the  poultry  stands  and  every* 
thing  else  were  arranged  with  precision  and  con- 
venience, so  that  there  was  no  jarring,  or  hurr}  ing, 
or  waiting,  but  at  the  appointed  hour,  each  depart- 
ment received  its  proper  attention  and  share  of 
time,  and  moved  on  in  harmony  with  everything 
else.  The  grounds,  the  Exhibition  Hall,  and  all 
that  each  contained,  that  was  presented  for  exhibi- 
tion, was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  JoHV 
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B.  MooRE»  Esq.y  of  Conoord,  a  gentleman  who  not 
only  knew  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  how  to  get 
it  done  in  the  best  way.  A  large  number  of  entries 
ware  made  the  evening  premua  to  the  day  of  ex- 
hibition, which  greatly  fiicilitated  the  labors  of  the 
next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  there  was  an  elas- 
tic western  breeze,  and  the  sun  broke  ftiU  and  dear 
upon  the  earth,  so  that  there  were  no  misgivings  as 
to  what  the  weather  was  to  be.  This  promise  of 
dear  skies  and  dry  roads  brought  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  who  brought  with  them  their  best 
teams,  best  coats  and  happiest  mood  of  mind.  The 
oolleotion  of  Btotk,  of  cattle  and  horses,  particular- 
ly, was  not  only  large,  but  especially  good.  Most 
of  the  various  breeds  of  neat  stock  were  represen- 
ted, either  pure  or  in  grade,  and  among  these  were 
some  excellent  milch  cows.  Pigs,  poultry  and  ped- 
lers  diversified  the  scene,  so  that  altogether  it.  was 
animated  and  interesting. 

The  Exhibition  Hall  presented  such  an  array  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  mammoth  squashes,  paintings, 
hair  work,  and  domestic  mann&ctures,  as  we  have 
not  seen  this  season  at  any  other  Show.  The  Hall 
was  convenient,  neat  and  attractive,  and  the  attend- 
ants courteous  and  obliging.  The  Dinner,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Boston,  was  all  that  a  gourmand 
oould  desire ;  it  was  hot,  yet  *'done  to  a  turn,**  and 
with  such  a  variety  of  dishes  as  to  suit  all  tastes. 
The  ceremonies  at  the  table  were  a  twenty-five  min- 
utes' address,  by  the  Rev.  Chables  Babbipge,  of 
Pepperell,  and  when  we  say  that  it  was  by  a  gen- 
tleman, a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  mirth  and  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  farmer,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
apeak  of  its  particular  points.  It  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  is  spokon  of  by  competent 
judges  as  an  excellent  address.  Justin  Tower, 
Esq.,  delegate  from  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, HLb  Excellency,  Gov.  Gabdner,  Mr.  Emeb- 
80N,  of  Concord,  and  others,  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  position  and  importance  of  the  farmer,  and 
these  were  interspersed  with  flashes  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor that  either  fell  warm  from  the  lip  or  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  President  presided 
vritb  dignity  and  ease,  and  made  his  guests  and  fel- 
low*dtixens  feel  at  home  around  the  "jovial  board.** 
They  are  famous  in  Old  Concord  for  good  dinners, 
good  speeches,  and  fidr  ladies  at  the  tables  on  Cat- 
tle Show  days. 

Some  persons  of  large  experience  in  the  matters, 
stated  in  our  hearing,  ''that  take  it  altogether,  it 
was  the  best  show  they  had  ever  attended." 

We  give  below  the  first  premiums  awarded  on 
the  occasion ;  not  having  space  for  a  complete  list 

Bulls — Best  Native:  J.  CoDant,Stowe,  $8;  Ayr- 
shirt  :  G.  M.  Barrett,  Concord,  (8;  Devon :  Wm. 
Buckminster,  Framingham,  $8;  Alderney:  W. 
Spencer,  ]«oweIl,  $8;  Durham:  J.  C.  EUtrwood, 


Working  Oxen — L.  Hoar,  Lincob,  (8|  D.  W» 
Blood,  Pepperell,  (8 ;  Bulls  broken  to  yoke,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Elijah  Wood,  Concord,  $8. 

SUtn — N.  Howe,  Marlborough,  (7. 

MUek  Cwoa — Native  :  O.Farnsworth,WaItham, 
$10;  J.  Wellington,  Lexington, #8;  Alderney:  $5 
to  A.  S.  Lewis — no  first  prise.  Durham :  J.  Gam- 
mel],  Lexington,  $8. 

Heiftrs — ^Three  years  old :  8.  H.  Rhodes,  Con- 
cord, (7 ;  YearlinM :  G.  M.  Barrett,  Concord,  %b 
Best  Calf:  Chas.  Hubbard,  Concord,  %6. 

Fat  Ca<tfe— N.  Pratt,  Sudbury,  $10  \  Fat  Cow 
E.  Bobbins,  Acton,  $6. 

Swiftt — Boars:  C  R.  Damon,  Wayland,  $6 
Sovrs:  A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington,  $6 1  Sodiing 
Pigs:  A.  Melvin,Concord,$5|  Porker:  A.Tuttle, 
$5. 

I>a«rv— Best  three  Cows :  G.  M.  Barrett,  $12. 

PouUty — ^Turkeys,  (five  in  number) :  A.  Melvin, 
Concord,  $3  $  Geese :  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham, 
$3 ;  Fowls :  C.  R.  Damon,  Wayhmd,  $6. 

BuUtr^B,  Easterbrook,  Ashby,  $7;  Cyrus 
Stowe,  Concord,  $6. 

Bread — By  married  women :  L.  H.  Austin,  IJn« 
coin,  $4;  By  girls :  M.  F.  Brown,  (11  years  old,) 
Concord,  $4. 

Plowing — Double  Teams:  J. B.  Moore,  Con- 
cord, $10;  Single:  J.  F.  Damon,  Wayland,  $10; 
Horse  Teams :  J.  M.  Thomas,  Wavland,  $10. 

iSpading — H.  G.  Watts,  Concora,  $5. 

iior«e«— Stallions :  R.  B.  Thurston,  (Romeo) 
Lowell,  $10;  Mares:  J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  $8. 

CoUa — 4  years  old :  S.  H.  Rhoades,  Concord,  $6 ; 
8  years :  M.  Miles,  do.,  $5 ;  2  years :  G.  D.  Brown, 
Littleton,  $5 ;  yearlbgs :  M.  Mile^,  $5. 

Matched  Homs—J-  Moulton,  Framingham, 
$10;  Family:  D.  Ellis,  Cambridge,  $4;  Farm: 
D.  Wetherbee,  Aeton,  $5 ;  Roadsters :  J.  A.  Har- 
wood,  Littleton,  $5. 

Vegetables — A.  H.  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  $8. 

Jlf^ons— J.  Gordon,  of  Brighton,  $2 ;  J.  Bar^ 
rett,  of  Concord,  $2. 

Svgar  Cane  (five  entries) — Best :  E.  Davis,  of 
Acton,  $10. 

Fruits — Apples — 6  varieties,  12  specimens  each : 
W.  D.  Tuttle,  Acton,  $8 ;  best  single  dif^h:  K  H. 
Warren,  Chelmsford,  $4 ;  Assorted  Fruit :  A.  Cle- 
ment, Dracut,  $3;  W.  M.  Allen,  N.  Cambridge,  (6 
specimens,  6  varieties),  $8 ;  best  dish :  J.  Mason, 
(Abridge,  $5 ;  Peaches :  L.  Holton,  Littleton  $5 ; 
Plums :  S.  Chandler,  Lexington,  $3 ;  Grapes — na- 
tive :  R  W.  Bull,  Concord,  $5 ;  Foreign :  £.  W 
Bull,  O)ncord,  $6. 


For  tkt  IWrw  Sngltmd  Farwier. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  FAILURE  OF  FRUIT. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  have  been  asked  the  question 
a  great  many  times  this  season,  what  I  thought  was 
the  cause  of  the  Hedlure  of  the  crop  of  (ruit,  and  in- 
jury to  the  apple  and  cherry  trees,  and  Isabella 
grape  vines,  &c.  I  propose  to  give  you  my  own 
private  opinion,  which  you  may  take  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

1.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  July,  1866,  there 
was  the  most  severe  drought  I  ever  knew,  the  mer* 
cury  varying  from  96^  to  102^  in  the  shade,  for 
nine  days  in  succession,  which  put  a  full  stop  to  tba 


Littleton,  $8;  bull  calf,  E.  M.  Giles,  Wayland,  $6.  progresa  of  all  vegetation  uiilesa  on  wet  land. 
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2.  The  months  of  August  and  September  were 
▼eij  wet,  which  started  a  new  growth  on  all  our 
frmt  trees,  Tines,  &c.,  which  might  be  called  spuri- 
ous, imperfect,  unripe,  or  anything  else  vou  please. 

3.  A  Tery  severe  frost  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, which  found  this  imperfect  crowth  in  a  rery 
poor  condition  to  withstana  the  cold,  the  mercury 
Deing  at  my  place  at  17^,  or  15^  below  the  freez- 
ing point  I  found  my  Isabella  vmes  dead  the  next 
day.  B.  F.  CtmcR. 

PelKam,  A*.  K,  AuguH,  1857. 


8PBIVG  WEBAT^-SUGAE  CAKB. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Poor's  request  of  your  oorres** 
pendents,  I  submit  a  statement  of  a  wheat  crop, 
grown  by  myself  the  season  past.  Not  so  much  on 
aooount  of  the  eztraordinarjr  yield,  which  was,  how« 
ever,  fair, — as  for  enoouragmg  my  brother  fiirmers 
in  wheat  culture,  as  a  crop  t&t  will  "pay"  in  these 
times  of  exorbitant  speculations  in  the  staff  of  life. 
For  one,  I  have  paid  their  prices  for  flour  long 
enough ;  and  then,  he  who  raisea  hit  own  bread- 
stuff has 


"The  glorioai  prlTltofe 


Of  being  tndependenL*' 

Land  137  rods  j  soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  in  com 
last  year,  and  well  manured.  Plowed  7  inches  deep, 
and  sowed  on  the  25th  of  April,  1  bushel  3  pe<&s 
of  Biichigan  wheat  Got  the  seed  in  with  a  com- 
mon horse  ouhiTator ;  afterwards  stocked  with  grass 
seed  and  smoothed  off  with  a  seed  harrow.  Sowed 
2  barrels  of  leached  ashes,  broadcast,  on  top.  When 
the  wheaten  blades  were  about  3  inches  high,  I 
sowed  on  the  piece  1  bushel  of  coarse  salt  Pro- 
duct 19  bushels  of  very  plump  and  handsome  wheat 
On  about  one  rod  of  the  piece,  the  vitalitv  of  the 
seed  was  killed  by  the  excessive  rains  of  the  early 
spring  settling  and  standing  for  some  days  in  a  low 
spot 

Experiment  with  sugarcane.  Cut  60  stalks  grow- 
ing from  12  to  14  hei  high  i  expressed  Uiereflrom 
2  pailsful  of  juice — boiled  down  to  between  3  and  4 
quarts.  Produot,  molasses  clear  and  sweet,  but  not, 
to  my  taste,  remarkable  for  good  flavor.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  our  common  com  stalks  will  make 
equally  as  good  molasses,  and  perhaps  as  much  of 
it,  although  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment 

J.  D.  Canmino. 


SMUT  VPOV  THE  OHIOV. 

In  my  rambles  a  few  days  since,  I  chanced  to 
pass  upon  the  fine, cultivated  grounds  of  Mr.  Ware, 
of  Marblebead.  There  I  found  ei^ht  acres  of  on- 
ionn,  yielding  a  very  fair  crop,  estimated  at  600 
bushels  to  the  acre.  On  one  comer  of  the  lot,  the 
smut  or  black  rust  has  prevailed  to  some  extent 
i  found  the  onions,  under  the  outside  skin,  covered 
thick  with  this  fungui  or  offensive  substance^  I 
understood  the  proprietor  to  say,  that  he  thouffht 
this  afiection  of  the  plant  was  more  to  be  dreaaed 
than  the  maggots,  for  the  maggot  is  periodical  in 
its  appearence,  and  the  smut  nas  no  end.  Not- 
withstanding these  annoyances,  there  will  be  an 
abundant  harvest,  and  never  was  the  season  more 
favorable  for  their  beins  perfectly  gathered,  than 
has  been  the  last  fortaight  ~ 

Sept.  13,  1867. 


HAT  GAPS— BLDEBBXBRIS8. 

Friend  Brown  :— Though  late  in  the  season  for 
the  use  of  hay-caps  in  the  field,  yet  at  this  late  day, 
I  wish  to  say  another  word  upon  the  subject  aa  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  farmers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  well  as  a  matter  of  self-defenoe. 

A  correspondent  at  Ossipee,  N.  H.,  thinks  the 
hay-caps  recommended  by  me,  would  not  be  a  very 
desirable  article.  He  says,  '*we  are  sorry  to  learn 
f  I  will  try  and  quote  him  more  correctly  than  he 
did  me,)  that  the  'quill'  holds  the  farmers  of  New 
Hampshire,  or  of  any  other  place,  in  so  li(|ht  esti- 
mation as  to  suppose  they  would  use  an  article  coifr- 
structed  in  so  sniftless  a  manner,  laying  aside  the 
utter  uselessness  of  the  attempt"  To  **F.  E.  A."  I 
would  say  it  is  probably  far  easier  to  express  am 
opinion  about  what  others  introduce,  than  to  tntro* 
duoe  anything  new  or  useful  ourselves.  It  is  an  in- 
variable rule  with  me^  never  to  introde  myself  upon 
the  public,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  hel|Rng  on 
the  Aiarch  of  improvement  Never  let  my  ''quili" 
be  guilty  of  throwing  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  of  small  means  thinks 
he  can't  afford  to  procure  hay-caps  after  Mr.  French** 

ELttern,  (which  by  the  way  are  no  new  thing,  every 
rmer  in  New  Hampshire  having  seen  a  descriptioD 
of  them  before  it  entered  the  **ferti)e  brain"  or  ■'P, 
E.  A."  to  introduce  them,)  let  him  do  the  next  beat 
wa^r,  and  trv  what  he  can  afiord,  and  leave  it  to  ex* 
perienoe  to  aeeide  the  matter,  and  not  to  <<P.  £.  A."* 
nor  any  one  else,  who  so  hastily  passes  judgment 
upon  a  thing  they  know  nothing  aoout  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  *«P.  £.  A."  is  <Hie  of  the  ptdm, 
oarUeular  unmarried  brethren,  who  can  afford  to 
nave  all  the  nice  things  at  any  cost,  and  don't  know 
that  cotton  cloth  is  made  into  Msrlf ,  and  that  pie- 
ces  a  "yard  long"  can  be  conveniently  used  in  a 
fiimily  of  small  children.  If  he  is  such  an  one,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  call  on  me,  and  alter  ahovr- 
ing  him  mjr  strawberry  bed,  mj  cranberry  peteh, 
my  osier  willows  and  my  reclaimed  swamp  land* 
which  I  would  be  pleased  to  do,  though  ne  did 
wield  his  Spartan  blade  upon  my  hay-caps,  I  will 
show  him  sundry  little  specunens  of  humanity,  that 
need  **sundry  pieces  of  cotton  cloth"  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  and  the  ^'gude  wife"  vrill  tell  him  that 
cotton  cloth  of  any  len^  dont  come  amiss. 

In  conclusion,  in  all  kmdness  to  *'P.  £•  A."  I  would 
say  next  time,  please  quote  oorrectfy  and  do  not  mis- 
represent Put  up  a  neap  of  hay,  neatly,  next  sea- 
son, take  a  niece  of  cloth  a  yard  square,  draw  it 
down  at  eaon  comer,  pin  it  securely,  let  'Mriolent 
showers"  oome,  and  then  tell  us  if  a  ''shifUese" 
thing  is  not  better  than  none  st  alL 

I  will  add  an  item  which  may  be  of  some  use  to 
those  who  have  but  little  fhut  The  common  elder- 
berry is  made  use  of  in  many  places,  and  when  pnp» 
erly  cooked,  makes  a  very  excellent  sauce,  lliey 
need  about  the  same  sweetenlM  as  the  bluebmy 
and  twice  as  much  cooking.  They  are  also  dried 
for  winter  and  spring  use.  To  do  this,  they  should 
be  picked  stems  and  all,  placed  stems  up  on  a  sheet 
ui  some  garret  or  chamber.  They  will  dry  without 
an^  further  care.  They  should  l>e  stewed  like  any 
dried  firuit,  only  much  longer,    Gkanttb  Qjjtll, 


(^  To  preserve  flowers  in  water,  mix  a  little  oar- 
'nate  of  soda  in  it  i  it  will  keep  them  tf  fbrbii^t. 
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■ORTH  MIDDLE8EX  AORIOULTURAL 

BXHIBITIOH. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  of  thia  Society 
eame  off  on  the  16th  and  17th  ulti  at  LowelL 
The  fint  day  was  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  plow- 
ing match  and  the  exhibition  of  cattle  and  swine. 
The  show  of  cattle  waa  good.  About'  seventy  ani- 
mals of  Tarioua  breeds  and  grades  were  entered. 
Twehe  pens  of  Suffolk,  Essex  and  native  swine 
were  on  exhibitioni  several  of  which  were  very  so* 
perior  specimens.  A.  O.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington, 
was,  as  usual,  a  prominent  contributor.  There  was 
a  Mr  display  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  &ncy  work 
in  Central  HalL  The  plowing  match  came  off  at 
9  A.  M.,  and  was  well  contested  by  about  a  dosen 
teams.  At  10,  A.  11,  a  drawing  match  was  con- 
tested by  horses  and  oxen. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  French's  Hall,  where 
three  hundred  people  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner.  When  the  physical  wants  of  the  com- 
pany had  been  satined,  Mr.  H.  T.  Sherman,  of 
Lowell,  delivered  the  formal  address.  This  was  a 
pleasant  and  humorous  production.  At  the  close 
of  the  address.  Gov.  Gardner  was  called  up  by  ^e 
toast-master,  and  made  a  very  neat  and  appropri- 
ate address.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Crosby,  in 
behalf  of  the  Mayor  of  Lowell,  who  was  absent 
Other  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Banks, 
Knapp,  Train,  Felton  and  others,  after  which  the 
premiums  on  cattle  and  swine  were  announced. 

On  the  17th  the  morning  was  wet  and  dull,  but 
between  9  and  10  there  was  quite  a  collection  of 
horses  on  the  ground.  Soon  after  10,  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  the  qualities  of  roadsters.  Prem- 
kims  f  10  and  $6.  At  half  past  11,  a  trial  of  trot- 
ting horses  took  place  between  horses  that  had  nev- 
er trotted  for  money.  The  premiums  were  (16 
and  96.  Had  the  day  been  fine,  there  would  have 
been,  doubtless,  several  trotting  matches  in  the  a^ 
temoon.  The  Exhibition,  on  the  whole,  was  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  Society. 


Chinese  sugar  cane  seed,  and  ^'King  Philip"  com, 
that  1  brought  with  me,  and  for  some  time  past 
there  has  been  a  tight  scratch  between  them  to  see 
which  could  get  the  highest,  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time,  and  uthough  there  has  been  no  '*great  cry" 
or  but  ''little  wool,"  I  would  say  to  •*Essex"  that 
the  former  is  now  twelve,  and  the  other  ten  feet 
high.  I  bought  a  farm  with  over  forty  acres  in 
corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c  The  man  I  bought  of, 
to  get  rid  of  manure,  teamed  it  to  a  piece  of  upland, 
spmd  it,  and  dragged  it  in,  where  he  afterwards 
sowed  wheat,  which  I  found,  when  harvestuig,  had 
yielded  twice  the  straw,  but  about  one-fourth  the 
wheat  that  was  on  the  un  manured.  At  present,  I 
believe  manure,  ashes,  &a,  are  useless  to  the  sdL 

Why  can  von  not  visit  the  West,  and  give  your 
thouffhts  and  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  West- 
ern nrming  and  uurmers  P  H.  W. 

Buchanan  G».,  ibtoa. 

Remarks. — If  your  soil  really  does  not  need 
manure,  as  you  seem  to  think,  burning  the  rubbish 
is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  Your  remark  about 
manuring  wheat  confirms  statements  we  have  re- 
cently made  on  the  subject. 


For  ihi  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

KAXURB  AT  THE  WB8T. 

Ms.  Editor: — As  yon  never  seem  weary  of 
answering  questions,  I  would  like  to  have  your 
<^nnion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  plowing  un- 
der the  com  fodder,  which,  by  most  farmers  in  this 
countrv,  is  scraped  together  and  burned  on  the 
ground,  to  get  out  of  ue  way  a  great  amount  of 
useless  rubbish.  Farmers  here  think  the  ashes  of 
the  com  crop  as  valuable  to  the  soil  as  the  whole 
would  be  if  plowed  under. 

The  amount  of  oom  fodder  that  grows  here  is 
trulv  enormous;  the  tops  of  stalks  are  now  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high,  the  ears  of  com  when 
mwn,  are  the  size  of  a  big  hemlock  ki.ot,  some- 
tmes  two,  but  mostly  one  to  a  stalk,  luid  "Long 
John"  could  hardly  reach  some  of  them  without 
clin^biag.   I  planted,  about  the  10th  of  June,  some 


For  the  New  KngUmA  Farmer, 

CB0F8  An)  THISGB  DT ILUHOIB. 

Mr*  Editor: — Not  knowing  that  you  have  a 
correspondent  fit>m  this  place,  perhaps  I  may  ven- 
ture a  word  in  relation  to  mattera  and  things  in 
general,  and  if  ^oo  have  a  correspondent  in  these 
iggingB  that  gives  you  better,  throw  this  into  the 
stove. 

The  spring  was  late,  cold,  and  wet,  therefore 
crops  are  later  than  usuaL  The  wet  weather  of 
spnng  has  brought  heavy  crops  of  hay.  I  have 
some  Timothy  that  measures  over  six  feet*  Wheat 
and  oats  are  good.  The  click  of  the  reapers  is  heard 
in  every  section.  Cradles  are  seldom  used,  except 
in  houses,  where  they  are  not  uncommon,  especiu- 
ly  in  the  West  Manny's  mower  takes  the  lead. 
The  self-rakers  are  very  good,  and  in  some  eases 
preferable*  At  regulsr  intervals  a  large  rake  sweepa 
across^  the  platform,  nthers  the  grain  to  its  bosomy 
turns  it  around,  and  drojis  it  on  the  ground  \  four 
men  follow  and  do  the  binding.  Com  is  coming  on 
finely  i  if  there  should  not  be  frost  until  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  there  will  be  a  bountiftd  harvest* 
Potatoes  never  looked  more  fiouzishing  than  this 
year. 

1  was  bom  in  Vermont,  came  to  Illmois  four  years 
ago,  bought  160  acres  of  land  for  $100 }  then  it 
waa  all  wild,  deer  and  wolves  were  very  plenty ; 
the  latter  would  occasionally  honor  us  with  their 
meetings,  which  were  always  well  attended,  and 
they  sent  up  cheers  that  would  make  faint  hearts 
quaiL  But  the  steady  rifl^  brought  them  to  order, 
and  they  have  all  disappeared.  The  Indian  trail  is 
still  visible  in  places.  Now,  this  place  is  a  village ; 
we  have  one  raiboad,  the  Illinois  Central  Raikoad, 
which  mns  through  the  entire  State.  Land  now, 
is  from  (30  to  $50  jper  acre.  It  seems  strange  that 
eastern  ikrmers  will  stay  there  and  work  among 
rooks  and  stumps,  when  a  farm  can  be  got  west. 

D.  J.  fi£NTON. 

Mmce,  JZ^tnotf,  Augiui  16, 1867* 
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LETTSB  FEOH  MB.  BROWN. 

GrunJUld,  Mass.,  Sept.  24,  1857. 

The  annual  farmers'  festival  for  Franklin  county 
commenced  in  this  town  yesterday  morning,  during 
a  brisk  rain  which  undoubtedly  kept  a  good  many 
bipeds,  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  at  home.  The  show 
of  cattle  was  much  less  on  this  account  than  it 
otherwise  would  ha7e  been.  Among  those  pre- 
sented, some  were  unusually  fine,  and  all  were  re* 
markably  good.  Hon.  Henry  W.  Cushman,  of 
Bemardston,  had  a  herd  of  Durham  and  natixe 
with  Devons  which  attracted  much  attention ;  they 
nave  attained  considerable  celebrity  for  good  milk- 
ing properties,  docility  and  rapid  grovrth.  He  had 
on  the  ground  seven  generaivmSf  all  raised  on  his 
&rm.  Gov.  C.  stated  that  this  stock  had  all  })een 
reared,  fed  and  trained  by  one  man — Mr.  Mar- 
shall Slate.  Among  the  bulls  was  a  Durham, 
the  property  of  John  S.  Taylor,  of  Shelbume,  a 
grade  bull,  presented  by  Jonathan  McLellan,  of 
Deerfieldf  a  Hereford,  by  8.  P.  Chase,  of  Bemard- 
ston, and  a  Northumberland,  by  R.  and  J.  Ander- 
son, of  Shelbume,  all  rery  fine.  Among  the  caU 
tie  for  (he  Oallj  F.  W.  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  had 
a  grade  Durham,  weighing  4,300  lbs. ;  John  San- 
derson, of  Bemardston,  one,  4000  lbs. ;  and  there 
were  excellent  animals  by  Charles  Jones,  Deerfield, 
and  R.  and  J.  Anderson,  Shelbume.  T.  Stough- 
ton,  of  CKU,  had  fine  Alderaey  cows.  Austin  Rice, 
Conway,  3  years  old  steers^  and  Mr.  Long,  of 
Shelbume,  a  pair  of  3  years  old  steers  weighing 
3,800  pounds. 

In  the  Exhibition  Hall  were  specimens  of  do- 
mestic manufacture ;  butter,  cheese,  maple  sugar, 
and  syrup  from  the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  A  collec- 
tion of  immense  squashes,  farm  implements,  &o., 
&c  The  cheeses  were  very  fine,  and  so  was  the 
maple  sugar. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quin- 
cy,  Jr.,  of  Boston.  It  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest  by  the  intelligent  audience,  and  exhibited 
not  only  high  culture  and  extensive  observation, 
but  deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings,  motives  and 
wants  of  human  life.  He  began  by  speaking  of 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Agriculture  in  this 
country ;  said  there  were  twenty-five  thousand 
lawyers,  one  hundred  thousand  merchants,  and 
about  four  millions  engaged  in  Agricultural  pur- 
suits. Successful  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of 
our  National  prosperity.  It  is  the  only  pursuit 
that  is  universally  esteemed  honorable  among  all 
classes  of  men. 

He  then  spoke  at  some  length,  of  what  he  saw 
at  the  great  Agricultural  Fair  at  Paris.  Princes 
and  nobles  who  would  scorn  to  engage  m  trade  or 
banking,  or  even  in  the  learned  professions,  would 
kindle  into  enthusiasm  when  discussing  the  points 
of  an  ox,  or  the  qualities  of  a  manure.  Duchesses 
and  noble  ladies  mingled  freely  among  the  cattle, 


and  handled  them  with  the  xest  of  graaers  and 
butchers.  The  nobili^  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  consider  nothing  relating  to  agricul- 
ture beneath  their  attention.  Land  in  Europe  is 
much  dearer,  and  labor  much  cheaper,  than  in  this 
country.  This  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
when  we  are  discussing  the  propriety  of  adopting 
European  modes  of  culture. 

In  England,  the  farmers  in  general  do  not  own 
their  land  but  hold  it  by  leases,  of  longer  or  short- 
er terms.  When  they  have  rented  a  farm  for  a 
term  of  years,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  large 
investments  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  They 
engage  in  extensive  works  of  drainage,  and  apply 
Urge  quantities  of  manure  to  the  soil,  and  procure 
the  best  implements  and  the  best  stock  adapted  to 
the  object  they  have  in  view. 

On  the  continent,  especially  in  France,  since 
the  Revolution  of  '98,  the  soil  has  been  'divided 
among  an  immense  number  of  small  proprietors. 
There  are  some  large  farms,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  very  small,  some  cohsisdng  of  only  a  few 
square  rods,  or  even  yards.  It  is  said  that  the  aT« 
erage  size  of  farms  in  France  Is  not  more  than 
eleven  acres. 

In  most  parts  of  Europe,  erery  inch  of  ground 
is  cultivated.  In  Switzerland,  the  peasants  not  on- 
ly carry  the  manure  up  the  declivities  of  the  inoun- 
tains,  but  they  actually  carry  the  soil  upon  their 
hadUf  of  which  they  oonstract  the  terraces,  to 
which  they  apply  the  manure.  In  Holland,  the 
keels  of  the  ships  float  higher  than  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  and  the  fishes  IocAl  down  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  upon  the  bird^  that  are  carrolling  among  the 
trees  which  grow  upon  the  sdl,  from  which  the  sea 
is  shut  off  by  enormous  dykes.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  obrious  that  land  must  be  held  mX 
extravagant  prices.  In  this  country  land  is  cheap» 
and  labor  is  dean  Every  man,  with  industry  and 
economy,  can  be  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the  soil  he 
cultivates.  He  is  not  liable  to  be  ejected  from  i- 
at  the  caprice  of  a  landlord,  or  required  to  pay  a 
rent  that  absorbs  all  the  profit.  He  can  follow  his 
own  taste  or  interest,  and  engage  in  such  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  as  he  chooses,  and  adopt  such 
methods  of  culture  as  he  pleases.  He  can  tap  his 
own  barrel  of  dder  without  getting  permission  of 
the  excise  officer.  He  is  at  liberty  to  believe  what 
he  pleases  upon  the  most  important  of  all  subjecta^ 
without  the  permission  of  the  prieet  He  can  hold 
what  opinions  he  pleoes  upon  matters  of  govern- 
ment, without  being  liable  to  arrest.  He  can  ex- 
press his  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  those 
who  rale  over  him,  at  the  ballot  box.  The  only 
political  allegiance  which  he  acknowledges  is  that 
which  he  owes  to  the  laws,  which  he  has,  more  or 
less  directly,  a  Toice  in  framing.  These  cireum- 
stances  lead  to  independence,  enterprise,  aetirity  of 
life,  intelligence,  shrewdness,  expanaioa  of  views 
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upon  all  subjects,  and  a  development  of  individual 
character,  which  are  wholly  impossible  under  cir- 
eumstances  which  Ure  the  reverse  of  all  these.  The 
condition  of  woman,  too,  in  this  country,  is  widely 
different  from  that  in  Europe. '  The  condition  of 
woman  is  one  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  in  any  country.  In  most  of 
the  fiurming  districts  in  Europe,  women  labor  in  the 
open  air,  with  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  in  company 
with  men.  They  not  only  hold  the  plow  and  shov- 
el manure,  but  they  may  be  seen  drawing  in  the 
same  team  with  the  donkey*  and  the  ox.  The  ef- 
fect upon  them  is  that  they  become  even  more 
maaeulme  than  the  men. 

In  this  country  women  do  not  engage  in  out- 
door labor.  They  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  indulgence.  It  is  considered  a  dis- 
grace to  a  man  to  treat  a  woman  with  neglect  or 
rudeness.  Females  in  this  country  consider  such 
attentions  not  a^  favors,  but  as  rights.  And  he 
was  sorry  to  say  they  were  sometimes  received  with 
Uttle  grace  or  gratitude..  He  had  seen  a  young 
girl  accept  a  seat  in  a  rail  car,  offered  to  her  by  a 
venerable  gentleman,who  was  obliged  to  stand,while 
the  quietly  occupied  his  seat,  without  even  a  shigle 
expression  of  thankfulness. 

Female  youth  share  all  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion with  the  other  sex,  and  thus  are  prepared  to 
become  better  companions  and  mothers,  and  to 
ahed  around  their  homes  the  sweet  sunlight  of  gen- 
tleness and  intelligenoe. 

He  then  went  on  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  life  of  a  fkrmer  and  that  of  men  of  other  pur- 
suits, and  here  he  gave  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Amos  Lawrence.  He  pronounced  a 
fine  eulogy  upon  his  virtues,  and  then  showed  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  compelled,  in  accordance  with 
the  inexorable  laws  of  life,  to  pay  the  fUll  price  of 
success.  The  most  intense  application  to  business, 
and  constant  and  harrassing  anxiety,  by  day  and  by 
night,  so  completely  exhausted  his  constitution  and 
broke  down  his  physical  energies,  thai  for  the  last 
21  years  of  his  life  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  and 
measure  his  food,  and  while  his  table  was  loaded 
with  luxuries,  and  he  was  dispensing  the  most  lib- 
eral hospitality  to  bis  friends,  he  wou^d  himself 
dine  upon  a  few  spoonsftil  of  gruel  and  an  ounce  of 
bread,  and  while  he  was  stretched  upon  a  bed  of 
down,  he  would  envy  the  beggar  upon  his  door 
•tone. 

This  was  the  price  he  paid  for  the  million  of  dol- 
lars he  left  to  his  heirs.  In  this  connection  he  re- 
ferred to  the  present  state  of  affairs  among  the  mer^ 
oantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  the  rever- 
ses that  have  come  over  hundreds,  who  thirty  days 
•go  were  rolling  in  wealth,  and  believed  that  their 
mountain  stood  strong.  Now  their  foundations 
are  swept  away,  and  they  have  nothiog  to  look  to 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  but  some  ill- paid  clerk- 


ship, or  a  government  office,  held  by  an  uncertain 
tenure.  He  then  drew  a  picture  of  a  successful, 
independent,  and  contented  farmer,  who  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  unafiiected  by  the  Btorros 
that  disturb  the  commercial  atmosphere,  end  ex- 
horted the  farmers,  and  especially  the  youDg  far^ 
mors,  to  be  contented  with  their  calling,  and  to 
gratify  their  ambitious  aspirings  by  improving  their 
farms,  and  their  stock,  and  elevating  Uie  character 
of  their  profession.  The  address  was  interspersed 
with  anecdotes,  and  enlivened  by  that  genial  hu- 
mour which  is  so  characteristic  of  its  author,  and 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the 
times. 

The  dinner-table  was  enlivened  by  music,  senti- 
ments, and  speeches  from  several  individuals.  Gen- 
tlemen from  various  parts  of  the  State  were  pres- 
ent, who  took  a  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  grounds  for  the  exhibition  of  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  were  some  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  village,  and  on  which  was  a  mile  track  for  testing 
the  speed  of  horses.  This  distance  separated  the 
departments  of  the  show,  and,  we  think,  always 
has  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  it,  as  there  is  not  only 
the  fatigue  to  be  encountered,  but  a  loss  of  time 
which  cannot  be  afforded  on  such  occasions.  Every- 
thing should  be  as  compact  as  possible,  and  half  a 
dosen  acres  is  suflioient  fbr  a  handsome  and  proper 
exhibition  of  the  largest  county  society  in  New 
England.  A  short  march  to  some  church  for  the 
address  is  well  enough,  but  everything  else,  the  ex- 
hibition hall,  the  spading  match,  the  horses,  oxen, 
swine,  sheep,  poultry,  drawing,  and  plowing,  if  pos- 
sible, should  be  within  the  enclosure.  So  far  as  we 
heard  an  expression  of  opinion,  it  was  decidedly 
sgunst  the  trials  of  horses  for  speed  at  our  cattle 
shows.  We  believe  the  "sober  second  thought"  of 
our  people  will  soon  set  this  matter  right  The  o^ 
fleers  of  the  society.  Gov.  Cushman,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, will  please  accept  thanks  for  their  kind  at- 
tentions during  our  stay  in  their  beautiful  town. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Famtr. 

IHSECT8  OV  EOSE  BUSHES. 

A  subscriber  to  your  esteemed  publication,  the 
FaTmar,  solicits  information  from  your  kind  selves, 
or  some  of  your  readers,  as  to  subject  following. 
During  the  last  spring,  I  set  out  some  one  hundred 
choice  rose  bushes,  which  without  a  solitary  excep- 
tion flourished  well.  But  about  the  month  of  August, 
a  small  white  or  light  green  insect  attacked  them, 
and  have  now  nearly  consumed  their  entire  leaves. 
With  the  naked  eye  this  insect  appears  larger  at 
the  head,  tapering  to  the  extremity.  Under  the  glass 
of  the  microscope  it  resembles  the  garden  grass^ 
hopper.  If  the  bush  be  shaken,  the  insects  btartte 
ofl^but  instantly  turn  back  to  the  places  disturbed 
from,  and  recommence  depredations. 

(>in  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  your  readers,  inform  me 
what  this  insect  is,  and  the  best  and  surest  way  of 
efbctually  destroying  them  P  RoXBimT. 


MO 
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Not. 


For  the  New  Bngtamd  Fanner. 

THE  FRUIT  SEASON  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Although  the  fruit  crop  of  the  present  teaeon  it 
■mallt  and  of  coune  ebows  a  larger  proportion  of 
imperfect  speoimena,  in  consequence  of  the  curoulio 
and  other  insects,  than  in  seasons  of  plenty,  yet  the 
splendid  specimens  exhibited  at  the  various  horti* 
cultural  ^hows  is  proof  enough  that  fruit  generally 
has  not,  as  some  effect  to  believe,  deteriorated.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  has 
never  been  more  satisfiMtory  to  nursery  men  than 
during  the  present  season ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  general  congratulation  that  the  canker  and 
blight  on  the  pear,  the  black  wart  on  the  plum,  and 
tile  yellows  on  the  peach,  have  been  mucn  less  de» 
atructive  than  for  many  previous  years.  I  attribute 
this  general  fact,  which  is  known  and  acknowledged 
as  far  as  my  observation  and  inquiries  have  extend- 
ed, to  a  season,  which,  from  its  moisture  and  other 
atmospheric  influences,  has  given  a  remarkably  har 
dv  ana  vigorous  growth  of  new  wood.  Even  the 
plum,  which  had  been  for  several  years  in  an  appa* 
rent  decline,  has  to  all  appearances  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life ;  and  this  delicate  fruit  is  coming  back 
to  those  who  have  patiently  watched  and  cherished 
it,  in  all  its  original  beauty  and  excellence.  One 
little  tree  in  my  garden  which  has  yielded  me  half 
a  bushel  or  so  of  drops  of  gold  ("Vnp  d*Or")  has 
amply  repaid  me  for  two  or  three  years  of  careful 
watching  and  unsparing  application  of '^cautery  and 
knife,"  whenever  the  unseemly  black  warts  made 
their  appearance. 

But  It  is  the  prospect  of  fruit  anoUur  year  that 
*'lend8  enchantment  to  the  view."  The  moisture  of 
the  summer,  as  before  stated,  has  given  a  vigorous 
^wth  of  wood,  while  the  so  fkr  dry  and  comnara* 
tivelv  ^mellow"  autumn  has  been  exceedingly  &* 
vorable  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  I  have  nev- 
er known  fruit  buds  form  so  early  and  so  freely  up- 
on both  the  apple  and  the  pear ;  and  unless  some 
easualty  should  intervene  to  prevent  it,  we  shall 
have  such  a  crop  of  fruit  in  1858  as  is  **good  for 
sore  eyes"  to  look  at.  I  have  examined  apple  and 
pear  trees  in  a  great  variety  of  situations,  and  I  find 
that  almost  invariably,  the  ends  of  the  short  spurs 
are  swelling  into  fruit  buds. 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  respecting 
certain  favorite  new  varieties  of  pears  which  fruit- 
fanciers  are  now  testing.  The  most  important  of 
these  comparatively  new  varieties,  are  thought  to 
be  the  Beurre  Claigeau,  the  Rostiezer,  the  ieurre 
L'Angelier,  and  the  Beurre  d*Anjou.  The  last 
has  been  so  long  in  the  country  that  it  is  well  test- 
ed, and  is  pronounced  first  rate  in  the  later  fruit 
books.  The  Clargeau  promises  to  bo  <i^  pear  of  the 
.present  century.  TheRostiezer  appears  to  give 
high  satisfaction  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 
Lut  fall  I  procured  some  of  each  of  the  above 
named  varieties  from  the  ample  nursery  of  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Wilson,  of  Maiden,  all  on  the  quince  stock. 
As  they  were  only  two  or  three  years  from  the  bud, 
only  the  Rostieser  bore  fruit  the  present  season, 
and  the  apecimena  from  this  were  very  fine  indeed, 
pronounced  by  ^ood  judges  fully  equal  to  the  Sec- 
xel  in  flavor,  while  the  fruit  is  larger  and  much  ear* 
lier.  Add  to  this  the  evident  fact  that  the  tree  is  a 
great  grower  and  bearer,  and  we  have  enough  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  |Ro8tiezer  will  come  in 
for  very  general  cultivation.  The  picture  of  this  va- 
riety in  Cole's  Fruit  Book  is  not  a  good  one,  the 


fruit  being  much  longer  in  its  proportion*.  Its  ori- 
gin, I  believe,  is  from  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine. 

I  also  procured  from  Mr.  Wilson,  last  fiill,  a  few 
of  the  old  8l  Michael  or  White  l)oyenne,  also  on 
the  quince ;  and  though  the  wet  season  lias  been 
unfavorable  to  tho»e  varieties  which  are  called 
*<cracking  pears,"  and  which  tendency  of  late  years 
has  almost  rendered  the  St.  Michael  an  outcast, 
still  these  trees  have  produced  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  I  ever  saw,  and  not  a  single  pear  craek«d 
or  deformed.  If  the  St  Michael  is  inoeed  to  come 
back  to  us  in  all  its  original  beaoty  and  exoellenoep 
it  will  disappoint  the  wisdom  of  Uiose  who  have 
adopted  the  theory  that^all  varieties  sooner  or  later 
depreciate  and  faiL 

I  have  another  variety  of  pear,  of  which  I  find 
nothing  said  in  the  books,  but  of  which  I  entertsin 
high  expectations  as  a  great  srower,  an  enormona 
bearer,  and  fruit  of  high  excellence.  I  purchased 
it  under  the  name  of  $>uvrain  d'  Etc  (Sovereign  of 
Summer)  at  one  of  the  auctions,  and  do  not  know 
from  what  nursery  it  came.  It  ripens  cotempom* 
niously  with  Dearborn's  Seedlings,  but  is  a  muoh 
larger  and  better  fruit.  If  anouer  season  should 
justify  my  expectations  of  it,  I  shall  take  some  peine 
to  have  it  more  generally  disseminated. 

SomervUlt,  1857.  C  0.  P. 

N.  B.  Please  take  notice  that  I  do  not  grow  fruit 
trees  to  sett.  In  a  very  humble  way  I  wish  to  do 
something  for  the  cause  of  Horticultare,  which  hae 
been  a  passion  with  me  ever  since  my  teeth  were 
big  enough  to  '^munch  an  apple."  e.  c.  p. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

8TBUP  FROM  THS  SUQAR  CAHS. 

Having  in  common  with  others  planted  a  patch 
of  the  Sorghum,  "just  to  see  if  it  would  grow,"  sod  it 
having  folly  answered  my  expectations,  I  propose 
to  tell  my  experience. 

I  came  in  possession  of  a  lot  of  land  which  had 
lain  as  an  old  pasture^  and  was  grown  up  to  brush 
of  ail  sorts,  pitch  pine^  cedars,  &».  It  had  ceitaialf 
not  been  plowed  for  twent>-five  vears.  It  was  • 
reddish  loam,  very  fine,  and  full  of  rocks  of  all  poe* 
sible  sises  and  quality.  These  were  scattered  through 
it  without  much  regard  to  propriety  or  convenienoe, 
at  least  to  the  present  proprietor.  It  was  plowed 
last  season,  but  prodooed  very  little.  This  year  it 
was  again  pk>wed,  and  lying  high  and  warm,  was 
manured  with  a  shovel  full  of  compost  to  the  bill, 
and  planted  early  to  com,  except  the  portion  plmt- 
ed  with  the  cane.  This  was  droppea  and  covered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  com.  When  hoed,  it 
had  a  handful  of  fine  dust  from  a  horn  oomh  eiant»- 
facUny^  except  a  portion  left  to  test  the  value  of 
that  application.  It  was  hoed  twice.  The  canes  are 
now  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high.  Too  many  stalka 
were  left  in  the  hill, 'and  some  of  them  were  ac- 
cordingly smalL  The  seed  of  the  more  forward  le 
now  hardening,  and  with  a  few  days'  more  son  will 
be  ripe. 

To  test  the  value  of  it  for  fodder,  I  cut  some  not 
very  large  and  gave  my  pig,  which  certmnly  showed 
no  remarkable  fondness  for  it  Neither  did  my  cow, 
but  she  will  hardlv  eat  com  stalks  either.  Yester- 
day I  oat  the  stalks  from  three  hills,  m  all  abooC 
eighteen,  large  and  smalL  These  I  took,  after  trim- 
ming  the  leaves  and  tops,  to  a  tin  shop,  and  passed 
them  twice  through  the  small  iron  rollers  used  for 
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bending  tin*  catohing  the  juice  as  it  fell.  These 
eaoes  yielded  nearly  three  quarts  of  the  sap.  To 
express  still  more  if  possible,  they  were  passed 
through  a  third  time,  but  this  gave  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  a  green  heavy  sap  haring  the  peculiar  smell 
of  the  cane.  This  I  found  was  a  mistake,  for  the 
juice  obtaioed  was  munly  from  the  woody  portion, 
and  had  very  little  saccharine  matter  in  it,  but  much 
of  a  volatile  and  somewhat  acrid  substance,  which 
gave  an  unpleasant  odor  and  taste  to  the  juice.  The 
aap  was  then  boiled  moderately  and  the  scum  ta* 
ken  off  until  it  was  of  the  consistenov  of  syrujp.  A 
small  quantity  of  lime  was  added  while  boihng,  to 
correct  what  acid  might  be  in  it.  The  result  was  a 
half  pint  of  very  good  syrup,  but  not  quite  so  good 
aa  some  made  a  lew  days  before  without  the  wird 

gressing.  At  this  rate,  the  yield  would  be  from  one 
undred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  gallons  of 
molasses  to  the  acre  of  such  a  crop  as  I  have  raised. 
The  cost  of  raising  would  in  part  oe  paid  by  stover 
from  the  leaves  aud  tops.  The  cost  or  making  from 
the  cane  I  judge  would  be  leas  than  that  of  making 
maple  syrupw  From  this  experiment  it  would  seem 
that  the  Sorghum  is  not  necessarily  a  new  Rohan, 
but  may  become  a  paying  crop  for  the  purpose  of 
making  syrup. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  have  no  possible  neeuniary 
or  other  interest  in  this  matter,  except  what  every 
man  has  who  has  paid  the  enormous  pnces  for 
sweetening  of  late.  J.  H.  N. 

M.  HoUis  Sem,,  BoaisUnh  Ma.,  Sq[d.  21. 


Fbr  the  Net0  Bngfiand  Fanner, 

GLAHCE  AT  THE  SHOW  IH  COECOBI). 

Arriving  on  the  groand  at  12  M.,  I  was  oor* 
dially  greeted  bv  omr  old  friend,  Dr.  B.,  and  trans- 
ported aromid  the  ground,  and  took  a  hasty  view 
of  the  animals  presented.  I  should  judge  there 
were  in  all  two  hundred.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
horses,  old  and  young,  so  pvesented  that  their  good 
points  could  be  frilly  obseivedt  without  any  oflenee 
to  decency,  molality  or  propriety.  In  the  Hall,  I 
thought  the  ahow  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
magnificent  Old  Middlesex,  although  she  has 
been  razeed,  on  the  right  and  left,  still  holds  her 
own  with  great  force. 

But  what  pleased  me  most  was  the  modest  and 
tnily  sensible  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  at  the  ta- 
ble. If  our  clergymen  generally  would  aualify 
themselves  thus  to  speak,  and  exert  themserves  to 
do  BO,  they  would  more  than  double  their  useful- 
ness without  detractbff  from  their  other  more  ap- 
propriate duties.  The  mot  is  the  clergy  keep  them- 
aelves  so  aloot  from  the  world,  and  move  m  their 
own  prescribed  path,  profornui,  that  they  are  ver) 
apt  to  be  wanting  in  common  sense.  I  was  sorry 
to  find  my  good  friend,  the  Secretary,  off  duty  by 
reason  of  much  service.  I  hope  he  vnll  long  live 
to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  liut  are  now  imi- 
versally  paid  him.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Qov- 
emor  speak  in  praise  of  agricultural  papers.  I 
think  he  made  a  very  good  speech  at  Concord. 

Essex. 

Hens  and  EGoa.— For  aevtnu  yesis  past  I  have 
spent  a  few  weeks  of  the  latter  part  of  August  on 
the  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine.  The  htdy  with  whom 
I  have  stopped  is  a  highly  accomplished  and  intelli- 
gent housewife.    She  supports  a  "hennery,"  and 


from  her  I  derived  my  information  in  this  matter. 
She  told  me  that  for  many  years  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  administering  to  her  hens  with  their 
common  food,  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cay- 
enne pepper  each  alternate  day,  to  a  doaen  fowls. 
Last  season,  when  I  was  with  her,  eadi  morning 
she  brought  in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  eggs,  having 
but  sixteen  hens  in  alL  She  again  and  again  ex- 
perimented in  the  matter,  by  omitting  to  feed  with 
the  cayenne  lor  two  or  three  days.  The  conse- 
quence invariably  was,  that  her  product  of  eggs  fell 
off  to  five  or  six  }  er  day.  The  same  effect  of  use* 
ing  the  cayenne  is  produced  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer. — Boston  TranscripL 


■For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FREHCH. 

THE  BHI17E. 

Heiddberg,  on  Uu  Rkine,  Jvg.  2,  1857. 
Mt  Dear  Brown  :— My  last  letter  left  us  at 
Cologne,  the  city  with  whose  name  is  aasociated,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  visited  it,  a  delight- 
ful perfume,  but  after  a  walk  throt;9h  that  filthiest 
of  all  cities,  the  name  of  Cologne  will  nevctir  be  a 
synonyme  for  any  agreeable  odor.  Coleridge  has 
*<done  justice  to  the  subject"  in  the  following  lines, 

**To  ojmplia,  vfao  relgo  o*er  tewefs  and  iliikf, 

The  riTer  RUne  it  !•  well  known 

BoUi  wMh  our  oitj  of  Cologne. 

But  tell  me,  njmplis,  what  power  dWine 

Shall  hfenoefortli  walk  tho  river  Rhine  ?'* 

My  own  idea  is,  that  in  manufacturing  such  im* 
mense  quantities  of  Cologne  water,  the  agreeable 
perfumes  have  all  been  exhausted  in  exportation, 
leaving  the  refuse  for  home  consumption. 

However,  Cologne  has  its  beauties.  A  fine  bridge 
of  boats  crossed  the  Rhine  at  this  point,  and  this  Is 
the  place  where  pilgrims  to  the  waters  of  "Father 
Rhine"  leave  the  rail,  and  embark  on  the  river  to 
ascend  the  stream. 

At  Cologne,  is  a  fkmous  cathedral,  commenced 
six  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  unfinished.  Here 
we  see  a  singular  contest  between  man  and  Time 
himself,  fbr  the  old  part  of  the  cathedral  is  actual- 
ly crumbKog  to  ruin,  while  the  work  is  still  going 
on  to  complete  the  opposite  side.  But  the  best 
thing  at  Cologne,  is  the  Church  of  St.  Ursuk,  and 
its  relics.  Some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  mostly  from  England,  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  with  a  maiden  called  Ursula 
at  their  head.  Everybody  wanted  to  marry  her, 
partly  because  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  she  had  made  a  tow  of  perpetual 
rirginity.  After  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage,  she 
and  all  her  company  were  shmghtered  by  the  Huns, 
because  they  refused  their  embraces,  at  Cologne, 
and  there  they  were  buried.  An  abbey  was  built 
near  the  spot,  and  long  afterwards  the  bones  of  the 
eleyen  thousand  virgins  were  disinterred,  nicely 
cleaned  up  and  ornamented  by  the  nuns,  and  are 
now  shown  at  the  Church  of  St  Ursula.    The 
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church  is  almost  filled  with  them.  All  around  the 
walls,  are  large  cases  set  in  the  walls,  in  which  are 
human  hones  of  all  descriptions  necessary  to  make 
up  the  skeleton,  yery  picturesquely  arranged  in 
squares  and  circles,  like  tools  in  a  hardware  show 
bUl.  In  the  *'Oolden  Chamber,"  besides  some  six 
hundred  skulls,  all  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
original  proprietor  and  ornamented  with  beautiful 
embroidered  silk,  are  many  relics,  which,  in  New 
England,  would  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspi- 
cion. 

There  has  been  a  doubt  suggested  whether  an 
old  inscription  does  not  signify  eleven  instead  of 
eleven  thousand  vir^ns,  but  the  bones  themselves 
cry  out  against  such  an  absurdity,  for  there  are  six- 
teen hundred  skulls  counted  up,  and  legs  and  arm 
bones  enough  to  make  as  many  virgins  as  one 
would  expect  to  see  in  one  company.  My  author- 
ity is  the  Catholic  priest  who  showed  me  the  relics, 
and  a  printed  book,  which  I  bought  on  his  recom- 
mendation, as  the  true  account.  Among  the  rel- 
ics actually  shown  me  there  are  the  following: — 

*'120  busts,  each  of  which  contains,  enclosed  in 
its  head,  the  skull  of  a  martyr  in  a  small  velvet 
case,  embroidered  with  gold,  with  the  name  of  the 
martyr  on  it." 

"A  crystal  vessel,  richly  firamed,  with  particles  of 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns."  The  paroles  are  two 
large  (horns. 

<'A  water*cruet,  used  at  the  wedding  meal  at  Ca- 
na,  brought  to  Cologne  by  St.  Bruno.  An  eye- 
witness, who  has  been  in  Cana,  assures  us  that 
there  are  only  five  of  these  water-pots,  and  that  the 
■ixth  he  has  seen  in  our  golden  chamber  is  perfect- 
ly like  the  five  other  pots.'' 

So  much  is  copied  from  the  book.  This  *'cruet" 
is  a  porphyry  vase,  of  perhaps  two  gallons  capacity. 
There  are  in  all  sixty-three  of  these  relics ;  among 
them,  a  piece  of  the  cross.  And  all  this,  the  Cath- 
olics here  devoutly  believe. 

At  10  A.  M.  on  the  30th  of  July,  we  embarked 
in  a  light  but  beautiful  steamer  on  the  Rhine,  the 
celebrated  river  of  classical  and  poetical  associations, 
which  here  flows  in  a  placid  and  gentle  broad 
sheet  As  we  moved  slowly  up  the  stream,  about 
twenty  miles  above  Cologne,  the  flat  country  on 
the  shores  gives  way  to  a  more  abrupt  landscape. 
Steep  hills  and  precipitous  rocks,  frequently 
crowned  with  castles,  most  of  them  but  ruins  now, 
abut  down  sharply  upon  the  river,  which  is  thus 
confined  to  narrower  limits,  and  compelled  to  great- 
er rapidity  in  its  course.  All  along  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  the  hills  the  vine  covers  the  slopes, 
iometimes  spreading  broadly  down  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  water,  and  again  growing  on  terraces 
built  up  by  the  hand  of  man,  at  incredible  cost  of 
labor.  Sometimes  twenty  of  these  terraces  may 
be  seen  on  a  single  hill-side,  first  a  few  rods  of  level 
space  planted  with  vines,  then  a  wall  of  heavy 


stonework,  some  nx  or  ten  feet  high,  then  another 
level,  and  again  a  wall,  and  so  on  to  the  top  like  a 
huge  stairway.  The  vme  seems  to  love  the  hill- 
side and  the  sun,  and  to  thrive  best,  where  the 
land,  be  it  poor  or  rich,  is  dry  and  warm. 

An  English  gentleman  on  board  to-day,  who  has 
been  on  the  Hudson  from  Albany  to  New  York,  com- 
pared that  river  with  the  Rhine,  and  declared  the 
former  far  more  grand  and  beautiful  Such  com- 
parisons, however,  have  no  propriety.  Such  beauty 
as  is  here,  of  the  vine-clad  hills,  and  the  old  cas- 
tles on  their  summits,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in 
the  new  world,  and  if  we  at  home  may  show  grand- 
er rivers,  and  even  bolder  and  more  pictoiesqiie 
shores,  it  is  not  the  same  beauty,  whatever  the  d^ 
gree,  and  no  comparison  can  satisfy  or  ever  assist 
one's  conception  of  either. 

As  we  towards  evening  drew  near  to  Coblenti^ 
the  famous  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  was  seen 
perched  like  an  eagle  on  his  towering  crag,  on  the 
left  bank,  as  we  ascended  the  stream.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  views  upon  the  Rhine.  We 
reached  Coblents  at  about  six  in  the  evening,  bat 
there  was  enough  of  daylight  left  for  a  visit  to 
Ehrenbreitstein,  so  we  made  haste  and  crossed  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  connects  the  two  cities,  and 
which  Lb  said  to  be  about  five  hundred  paces  in 
length,  to  the  famous  castle.  These  bridges  of 
boats  seem  to  be  the  fatorite  style  of  the  country* 
They  are  built  in  this  way.  Large  flat  boata  are 
anchored  in  the  stream,  at  short  intervals  of  per* 
haps  the  width  of  a  boat  between,  with  their  heads 
up  the  stream,  and  the  planking  and  superstructure 
are  laid  on  like  an  ordinary  bridge  on  piers  or  julea. 
The  current  at  Coblenti  is  very  strong,  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  bridging.  It 
has.  one  manifest  advantage  over  our  usual  mode^ 
which  is,  that  the  passage  from  the  shore  to  the 
bridge  is  nearly  level,  the  bridge  of  course  rising 
and  fiedling  with  the  river,  but  there  is  not  that  ne- 
cesrity  for  erecting  piers  above  highwater  mark, 
and  thtis  building  a  hill,  as  we  sometimes  do.  Pass- 
ing hastily  across  the  bridge,  with  a  companion,  we 
had  an  excellent  opportimity  to  see  the  operation 
of  a  draw,  for  the  passage  of  some  large  boats  that 
were  ascending  the  river.  Two  of  our  company 
who  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  hurrying,  were 
just  far  enough  behind  to  be  stopped  by  the  open- 
ing draw,  and  so  we  all  waited,  not  very  patiently, 
the  opening,  the  passage  of  the  boats,  and  theck)e- 
ing  agsin,  before  we  could  unite  to  pursue  our  way. 
The  draw  seemed  very  ingeniously  arranged.  A 
floating  platform  on  three  of  the  boats,  I  thiok, 
was  detMhed  at  one  end,  and  swung  gently  down 
with  the  current,  leaving  a  wide  pasnge^  and  wm 
brought  back  into  place  again,  by  means  of  a  wind* 
lass  and  chain,  with  very  little  labor,  and  great  dzi^ 
patch,  for  an  old,  slow  country  like  this  continent 
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From  the  heights  of  EhrenbreitBtein»  we  had  a  fine 
View  of  Coblents  on  the  opposite  shorei  at  the  coo- 
flaenoe  of  the  Rhine  and  Moaelie.  The  Romans 
ealled  the  city  **Conflaentia,''  from  the  fact  alluded 
ta  The  view  from  this  point  is  Tery  magnificent, 
extending  oyer  a  beautiful,  fertile  region  as  &r  ao 
the  mountains  of  Lorraine.  The  city  of  Goblents 
18  strongly  fortified,  and  contains  about  four  thous- 
and troop  >  and  the  fortress  itself  is  said  to  have 
cost  five  millions  of  dollars.  We  Tinted,  among 
other  sights  at  Coblentx,  a  small  monument  in  a 
public  square,  which  records  the  best  official  joke 
in  all  the  world,  hx  the  war  between  the  French 
and  Russians  in  1812,  the  French  haying  posses- 
sion of  Coblentz,  and  feeling  quite  sure  of  victory, 
erected  the  monument  and  inscribed  on  it  the  date 
1812,  and  the  words,  <*In  memory  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Rusuans."  Two  years  after,  the  city 
being  in  possession  of  the  Russians,  their  general, 
instead  of  demolishing  the  monument,  as  anybody 
else  would  have  done,  coolly  added  a  postscript,  in 
the  form  commonly  used  invise-ing  a  passport,  as 
follows:  '*Seen  and  approved  by  the  Russian 
Commander  of  Coblent^  1814."  The  inscriptions 
are  both  in  French,  but  I  give  a  literal  translation. 
But  my  letter  is  abready  too  long,  and  the  beau- 
tiliil  Rhine  must  not  be  too  hastily  passed  by. 
Yours  as  ever,  EL  F.  Fbench. 


very  gradually,  as  the  fire  disappears.  This  pro- 
cess makes  it  very  tough,  so  that  it  can  be  well 
twisted.  After  the  wire  had  been  on  about  fifty 
days,  the  teat  dropped  off,  and  cave  us  no  more 
trouble.  The  wire  never  producid  any  inflammap 
tion ;  and  the  tftue  of  the  teat,  which  we  feared 
might  not  be  well  closed  after  the  teat  was  cut  ofi^ 
is  completely  healed  over. — Cor,  JR.  A*.  Yorker. 


For  ike  Nmf  Enffimd  Fanner. 

THB  FARMER'S  SOVO. 

Mb.  Edtior  :— The  following  "Song"  was  writ- 
ten for  a  **Fair"  held  a  few  months  since  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  and  sung  in  the  antiquarian  kitchen, 
which  was  adorned  with  a  variety  of  ancient  and 
honorable  relics  and  furniture,  amon^  them  a  table 
which  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  m  1620.^  The 
song  may  have  some  general  interest  at  this  sea- 
son, and  if  so,  please  insert  it,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  &c.  H.  H. 


CUTTI90  OFF  00W8'  TBATfl. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  cows  to  have  one 
or  two  supernumerary  teats,  on  the  udder,  just  be- 
hind the  four  teats,  from  which  the  milk  is  drawn. 
Tliese  small  teats  are  often  very  inconvenient  and 
troublesome  in  milking,  on  account  of  their  diminu- 
tive sixe  and  length ;  and  they  are  often  so  near 
the  other  teats,  Uiat  when  a  calf  is  sucking  it  vrill 
draw  milk  from  both  the  large  and  small  ones  \  and 
then,  after  the  calf  is  weaned,  if  the  small  teats 
are  not  milked,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  udder.  Four  teats  are  enough'  for 
any  cow ;  and  that  is  the  usual  number  for  cows — 
althouffh  we  have  seen  six  well  developed  teats  on 
the  udder  of  a  cow,  the  hindermost  ones  being 
quite  as  large  as  the  foremost  ones.  And,  since  a 
cow  will  give  no  more  milk  from  flve  or  six  teats 
than  fnm  four,  they  had  better  by  far  be  off  the 
udder  than  on  it. 

I  have  a  young  oow  that  had  five  teata  on  her 
odder,  the  fifth  one  being  so  close  to  the  others  as 
to  be  very  mconvenient  about  milking.  The  calf 
would  suck  it,  and  it  soon  became  as  long  as  the 
others.  With  no  little  hesitancy  and  doubt,  we 
yentored  to  try  an  experiment  m  cutting  it  ofil — 
About  the  first  of  yLoj  last,  we  tied  the  lega  of  the 
oow,  and  then  put  a  piece  of  common  bonnet  wire 
around  the  teat,  and  with  the  pliers  twined  the 
ends  firmly  together,  so  that  the  wire  seemed  buried 
ji  the  teat,  u  was  twisted  up  so  tiffhtly  as  to  stop, 
almost  entirely,  all  circulation  of  Uie  blood.  The 
wire  was  put  on  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from 
the  udder.  The  wire  was  wmtafed  before  using, 
by  allowing  it  to  become  red-hot  in  the  fire  when 


THB  FABMBBB'  BOJXQ. 

Awake,  and  slog  the  song 

The  Fanner  lovei  so  well  $ 
Awake !  the  strain  prolong, 

yrith  ftdl  and  hearty  swell ; 
In  Eden's  soil  our  work  began, 
Add  God  the  toll  baa  blest  to  man. 

Te  tribes  of  Flarmers,  hall ! 

New  Bngland*s  pride  and  boMt, 
From  every  hill  and  rale, 

Far  Inland  and  the  ooast,— 
Te  hardy  throng  of  Farmers  strong, 
With  heart  and  voice  lead  off  the  song. 

Join,  all  ye  Farmers'  wives. 

And  take  the  treble  parts, 
Te  blessings  of  onr  lives 

And  oaptoTB  of  our  hearts ! 
Te  lovely  throng  of  mothers  dear, 
Join  tntbe  song  with  hearty  «heer. 

Te  daughters  of  the  land. 
The  Famers*  pride  and  Joy  I 

A  ehoiee  and  blooming  band, 
8o  modest,  Ikir  and  eoy, 

Te  beanteoas  throng  of  coantry  girls. 

With  smiles  and  carls  Join  in  the  song. 

Te  Farmer's  sons,  arise, 

The  fatare  good  and  great, 
The  learned  and  the  wise, 

The  plUars  of  the  State ; 
Te  ardent  throng  of  Farmen  yonng, 
Join  In  the  song  with  heart  and  tongue. 

Hark !  how  the  rural  choir, 

Their  JoyftU  anthems  raise. 
While  faith  and  love  inspire 

The  Barvut  Hjfmn  of  praise ; 
The  happy  throng  of  Farmers  strong. 
In  ooDsert  raise  the  choral  song. 

Almighty  Father,  Thou  I 

The  source  of  life  and  Joy, 
Before  thy  throne  we  bow, 

While  praise  our  tongues  employ ; 
In  Thee  we  live,  and  to  thy  praise 
Our  lives  we  give,  through  all  our  days. 


The  Peab  Buoht.— The  black  blight  is  report- 
ed in  yarious  parts  of  the  country  as  destroying 

^j 3  .. .- pear  orchards.    Little  is  known  of  this  disease  >  iu 

the  fire  is  about  to  go  out,  and  to  become  cool,|efiect8  are  seen  in  the  blackening  of  the  leayes  and 
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Not. 


the  discoloration  and  dyin^  of  the  bark.  The  only 
remedy  advised  is  the  knife  and  saw,  to  onl  ont 
ererrpart  affected,  and  enough  more  to  get  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  disease  upon  contiguous  parts. 
Whether  this  will  take  the  saw  to  the  crown  of  the 
roots  or  not,  peA-growers  must  judge.  We  have 
twice  this  season  cut  out  every  diseased  branch,  and 
still  the  remaininff  ones  show  black  leaves.  Have 
our  readers  ezpenence  or  knowledge  of  &cts  that 
differs  from  ours  P — HomttUadL 


For  the  Nmp  Bngtmid  Farwutr, 

SBXBDT  FOB  THE  POTATO  EOT. 

Raise  potatoes  from  the  balls,  and  keen  them 
.  iter  they  are  dug  from  the  air  and  light  Having 
pursued  this  course  for  seven  years,  and  suffered 
nothing  in  the  meantime  from  the  rot,  I  conolude 
myself  fairly  entitled  to  the  reward  offered  by  the 
State.  I  had  been  experimenting  two  yean  when 
I  first  learned  the  Commonwealth  had  offered  the 
liberal  bounty  for  the  discovery  of  a  sure  and  prac- 
tical remedy  for  the  Potato  Rot. 

Whether  the  Committee  shall  conuder  me  enti- 
tled to  the  reward  offered  or  not,  I  have  the  satis- 
fkctton  of  havinff  discovered  a  sure  and  practical 
remedy,  which  I  have  thoroughly  tested  and  con- 
firmed. Whatever  the  Committee  may  do,  I  feel 
myself  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  a  benefactor 
to  the  fiirmers  of  the  State  not  only,  out  of  dl  else* 
where,  who  cultivate  the  potato*^ 

It  now  being  the  season  for  digging  potatoes,  it 
seems  a  favorable  opportunity  for  making  known 
mjr  remedv  for  the  prevention  of  the  potato  rot 
It  is  as  follows : 

BuiT  your  potatoes  as  soon  as  possible  after  dig- 
ging them,  avoiding  as  much  as  you  can  their  ex- 
posure to  the  air  and  light  They  may  be  put  into 
an  old  fashioned  potato  oole,  or  covered  on  the  sur- 
ftce  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost, — I  prefer  the  latter  methodr-aad  keep  them 
thus  until  the  day  you  want  them  to  plant — and 
then  be  careful  to  use  none  for  seed  but  what  are 
perfectly  sound  and  healthful— out  or  uncut  as  you 
prefer, — and  you  will  be  sure  of  sound  potatoes 
next  season,  and  just  as  long  after  as  my  directions 
are  stricUy  followed.  Seven  years'  trial  has  con- 
firmed this  remedy.  Hence  the  reason  for  my 
complete  confidence  in  it 

They  may  be  well  kept  alflo,  by  putting  them  in- 
to barrels  in  the  cellar,  and  sifting  on  dry  sand  un- 
til all  the  space  unoccupied  by  the  potatoes  is  filled 
with  sand.  Potatoes  put  up  this  way,  retain  their 
pood  eating  qualities  much  better  than  when  put 
mto  a  bin,  as  is  the  usual  method.  Wives  and 
daughters  have  observed  and  remarked^  that  pota* 
toes  taken  from  the  bin  to  cook,  are  better,  when 
taken  from  that  part  of  it  where  tJie  dirt  is  most 
abundant  in  consequence  of  **dumping''  them  from 
a  cart  through  a  spout  to  the  bin.  This  (hot  goes 
to  oonfirm  the  use  of  barrels  with  sand,  for  the  bet- 
ter preservation  of  potatoes  for  winter  use,  and  un- 
til new  potatoes  are  produced.  Every  former  knows 
that  lignt,  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun»  each  and 
all,  tend  to  impair  the  eating  qualities  of  potatoes, 
and  it  would  seem  a  fair  deduction,  also,  that  these 
same  influenoes  should  impair  and  weaken  the  vital 
power  of  the  tubers,  thus  rendering  them  liable  to 
OMase. 

In  olden  times,  most  of  the  farmers'  cellars  were 


dark — rendering  it  necessary  to  take  a  light  in  or* 
der  to  see,  and  ^de  the  cider  tap  at  noon-day.  In 
these  days,  cellars  were  generally  small — making  it 
necessary  for  farmera  to  winter  many  of  their  po- 
tatoes, cStentimes,  in  holes.  I  remember  well  how 
much  better  the  potatoes  were  when  taken  from 
the  hole  opened  in  the  spring,  than  from  the  cellar. 

Now  it  IS  very  different  Cellars  are  generallj 
much  iarser,  more  airy,  and  so  well  lighted,  that 
no  artificial  light  is  necessary  when  visiting  them  by 
day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  and 
vitalitT  of  potatoes  are  both  seriousljr  injured  when 
storea  in  such  cellars  as'  last  described,  for  thoae 
first  alluded  to  did  not  keep  them  as  well  as  the 
potato-hole,  as  observation  amply  shows  and  coo* 
firms. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasona  whyl  consider  my 
remedy,  now  made  known,  a  sure  preventive,  if  du* 
ly  observed  and  practised,  of  the  Potato  Rot 

A8A  Q.  Sheldok. 

WUmingtan,  Od.  filJk,  1867. 

BZTBAOTB  AHD  BEPIIB8. 

THE  INDIAN  CX>ItN  CHOP. 

Never,  to  my  knowMge,  has  it  been  so  luxuri- 
ant as  the  present  season.  How  shall  it  be  ao- 
cured  P  Shall  it  be  left  standing  m  the  field,  until 
frozen  and  lost,  or  nearly  so  P  or  shall  it  be  cut  up 
near  the  ground,  and  carefully  placed,  so  as  to  n« 
pen  most  speedily,  and  in  the  best  manner  P  More 
than  ttventy-fve  per  cent  of  the  benefits  that  may 
accrue  from  the  growing  of  this  crop,  can  even  now 
be  saved,  by  the  application  of  diligence  and  good 
sense,  in  the  harvesting — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  fodder,  which,  when  prop- 
erly chopped  and  moistened  by  steam,  is  the  very 
best  food  for  stock  and  one  they  vriil  be  sure  to 
eat  up  the  cleanest  Ebsez. 

SepieaAar  2^A,  1857. 

APFLBS  AMD  GBAFBB. 

In  the  enclosed  box  I  have  aent  you  a  sample  of 
a  native  grape,  which  I  took  up  and  transplanted ; 
it  is  a  thrifty  vine,  fruit  ripening  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  Sepitember.  I  have  also  sent  you  a 
sample  of  an  apple  which  grows  hi  a  garden  ad^ 
joimng  mme— -it  is  natural  fruit  I  think,  as  I  have 
never  seen  any  like  it  Will  you  please  pass  your 
judgment  upon  them.         AuGVSTUB  Knight. 

Jtfefufon,  SepL  Ifitib,  1857. 

Rkmahkh.— We  tasted  the  fruit  sent,  and  hand- 
ed portions  of  them  to  othersi  but  no  one  pro- 
nounced either  apples  or  grapes  such  fruit  as  they 
should  be  willing  to  recommend  for  general  culti- 
vation. If  one  has  no  fruit  and  such  as  these  flour- 
ish well  in  his  locality,  it  is  well  enough  to  let  them 
stand  until  he  can  obtain  something  better  i  but 
it  should  be  the  establisl^d  rule  to  plant  nothing 
of  the  fruit  kind  but  the  best  There  are  weli-ea- 
taUished  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
plums  always  at  command*  at  low  prices,  and  it 
costs  no  more  to  cultivate  such,  than  it  does  fiuita 
of  the  most  common  oharseter.  We  are  obMged  to 
judge  of  the  finer  varieties  of  fiuits  by  contrasting 
them,  and  one  reason  why  so  much  poor  fruit  is 
grown,  is,  that  there  is  little  or  none  of  first  quality 
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in  the  neighborhood,  and  no  contrast  is  afforded ; 
consequently,  fruit  of  poor  quality  is  cultivated,  and 
tsken  to  be  very  good.  A  single  irisit  to  a  good 
orchard  would  expose  the  error^and  show  how 
moch  time  and  labor  have  been  expended  to  pro- 
duce a  really  indifferent  article. 

Now  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  K.  to  take  the  Con- 
oord,  Isabella  or  Clinton  grape,  and  compare  them 
with  the  one  he  sent  us,  and  if  he  finds  any  of  them 
pieferable,  taking  hardiness,  rapidity  of  growth  and 
time  of  ripening  into  consideration  as  well  as  the 
flaYor,  then  to  abandon  hi^  and  cultiyate  one  of 
those  if  he  finds  one  preferable.  So  of  the  apples. 
The  oolnmns  of  the  Farmer  mention  the  different 
varieUee  ripening  at  different  periods. 

BIEDHOP'ii   LAMP — SWEET  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  just  been  looking  over 
the  monthly  AT.  E.  Farmer  for  1852,  and  I  find  an 
article  on  page  469  describing  a  new  lamp,  then 
just  patented  by  Dr.  Charles  Siedhof,  of  Lancaster, 
and  for  which  ne  claimed  seyeral  verjr  important 
advantages.  Now  I  wish  to  inquire  if  this  lamp 
answered  the  expectations  of  Dr.  Siedhof,  and  if 
80,  why  it  is  not  m  the  market  P 

I  also  wish  to  inquire  how  I  can  best  preserve  a 
lew  sweet  potatoes  through  the  winter  to  raise 
plants  from  another  spring  ?  Can  such  as  are  com- 
monly found  at  the  store  be  kept  through  the  win- 
ter? A.  B.  o. 

FUchburg,  Oct,  2, 1857. 

RiCMAitiffk — ^We  cannot  enlighten  our  corres- 
pondent about  the  lamp.  Who  can  P  Sweet  po- 
tatoes require  a  dry  place,  and  one  entirely  free 
from  frost  At  the  South  they  are  sometimes 
buried  in  the  sand,  but  the  negroes  preserve  them 
aoecessfully  by  keeping  them  in  tome  old  box  di- 
rectly about  the  big  fire-place  in  their  cabbs.  The 
potatoes  found  at  the  stores,  of  a  small  size,  are 
suitable  to  preserve.        

MEASUBEMENT  OF  HAT. 

My  experience  in  measuring  hay  will  not  allow 
Mr.  JVVir  Jertey  Former  to  be  correet,  in  meesure- 
ment.  We  sell  and  buy  hay  here  mostlv  by  meas- 
ure, and  call  512  feet  for  a  ton.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors says  he  has  sold  a  certain  scaffold  full  of  hay,  a 
number  of  times,  and  had  it  weighed,  and  it  holds 
out  5 12  feet  for  a  ton.  I  sold  at  one  time,  a  bam  lull 
of  hay,  measured  and  weighed ;  the  bottom  weighed 
a  ton  to  400  feet,  the  bam  of  hay  weighed  out  lit- 
tle less  thui  500  feet  for  a  ton.  I  should  be  satis- 
fied to  take  a  common  bam  fiill  of  hay,  scaffold  and 
hay,  at  500  feet  for  a  ton.  A  SUBSCBI^EB. 

Reading,  VL,  1857.  _ 

■ 

ESSEX  SHOW. 

Fbiend  Beown  : — ^We  never  have  had  so  nu- 
merous and  fine  an  exhibition  of  promising  young 
hones  as  the  present  year }  almost  everv  animal 
presented  at  the  show  save  evidence  of  care  in 
rearing  and  training.  Can  there  be  any  reason 
why  as  good  horses  cannot  be  reared  here  as  else- 
where P  1  have  never  known  horses  of  good  qual- 
ity to  be  in  greater  demand  than  they  now  are. 


When  I  spesk  of  good  quality,  I  mean  those  fit  for 
useful  service,  not  those  of  specially  fast  speed,  and 
good  for  nothmg  el«e.  To  say  nothmff  of  the  bar- 
barity of  using  the  noble  animal,  the  horse,  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  and  the  vices  inseparable  from 
such  exhibitions,  Uiose  who  rear  such  animals  will 
ever  be  best  rewarded  by  training  them  to  vsefnl 
labor.  1  know  this  is  the  day  of  fiast  things,  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  safe  and  sure  way  of 
doing  things  will  not,  in  the  end,  prove  hr  better 
than  any  other.  Old  ^^t^t/^a, 

October  2,  1857.        _ 

IHE  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  wheat  crop  this  year,  in  this  region,  is  better 
than  usual,  and  is  mostly  spring  wheat,  sown  on 
ground  made  rich  by  manure  aom  the  bam,  in  a 
foregoing  crop  |  this  too  oft  repeated,  makes  an 
excess,  so  that  our  wheat,  in  spots,  falls  down  pre- 
maturely, to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the  reaper, 
and  diminution  of  yield.  To  remedy  this  I  would 
recommend  alternate  cropping,  and  restocking  to 

frass.  Let  the  green  sward  be  well  turned,  and 
oed  one  year.  Plant  on  an  bverted  turf,  manure 
and  tend  the  crop  thoroughly,  and  follow  with 
wheat  the  second  year,  and  a  good  crop  is  nearly 
certain.  Joseph  Pollabb.* 

Mount  HoUy,  VU^ISepL  1, 1857. 

THE  PVBFLE  WASP. 

Does  this  wasp,  which  bnilds  its  nest  of  mud,  in 
dwellha^houses  and  other  buildings,  prodaee  two 
different  species  of  insects  —  namely,  their  own 
suedes  and  a  species  of  spiders  P  I  have  frequently 
oestroyed  their  work,  ana  found  a  maggot  enclosed 
in  a  thin,  transparent  coat,  similar  to  their  own 
color;  the  other  cells  oonUuning  a  number  of  spi- 
ders, each  of  a  yellow  and  black  appearance,  which, 
on  coming  to  the  air,  began  to  move  slowly,  like 
any  other  insect  recoverins  from  a  torpid  state.  If 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  can  solve  this  myste- 
ry, I  should  be  the  wiser  for  one  thing. 

Chester,  .V.  H.,  Sept.  2.  John  Dijnlap. 

THE  highland  AGRICULTURAL  80GIETT. 

The  twen^-third  of  September  marked  the  era 
of  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Highland  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  Middlefield,  where  excelsior  was 
visibly  stamped  upon  every  variety  of  animal  rep- 
resented, as  well  as  upon  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
The  horses  exhibited  were  worthy  of  special  notice, 
and  the  "Lone  Star,**  who  moved  so  graceftiUy 
around  the  course,  will  not  soon  be  fbrgolten. 

At  three,  P.  M.,  I  listened  to  a  spicy  and  practical 
Address,  in  which  the  nobility  of  laoor  was  eloquent- 
ly demonstrated,  by  illustrations  which  could  not 
but  influence  for  gcod  every  one  present,  particu- 
larly the  youth,  by  Dr.  Db  Wolfe,  of  Chester. 

All  hail  to  the  people  of  Middlefield,  who  well 
appreciate  these  festivities ;  may  they  witness  many 
such.  P. 

WorlhmgUm,  SepL  25. 

A  PAT  CALF. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Robert  Starkweather,  of  Chea- 
terfleld,  aged  ninety-two,  fatted  a  calf  last  season, 
that  was  killed  when  six  months  and  twenty-seven 
days  old,  and  weighed  when  dressed  408  pounds. 

Goshen,  Mass.,  SepL,  1857.  B.  p. 
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"WABTS  ON  cows'  TEATS." 

In  your  mop  of  the  present  month,  (Sept.,  1 857,) 
a  correspondent  asks, ''Can  any  of  your  subscribers 
(pye  me  a  remedy  that  will  cure  warta  on  the  teats 
of  a  Taluable  cow  ?" 

I  have  cured  them  on  annmon  cows  by  rubbing 
on  the  Mustang  Liniment.  My  impression  is  that 
it  will  effect  the  same  thing  on  a  valuahk  cow.  I 
hope  your  correspondent  will  tir  it,  and  publish 
the  result  L.  V.  BiERGE. 

Jtkrufh  O.,  SepL  29,  1867. 

TO  PICKLE  TOMATOES. 

Ixk  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of 
pickling  tomatoes,  I  would  recommend  the  follow- 
ing receipt,  as  one  which,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
has  giyen  general  satisfaction : 

Tu:e  7  pounds  tomatoes,  3  pounds  sugar,  1  quart 
yinegar,  1  ounce  cloves,  1  ounce  cinnamon.  Put 
in  a  layer  of  tomatoes  and  sugar  alternately,  then 
scald  tne  Tinegar  and  spices  together,  and  pour  up- 
on it  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  turn  off 
the  syrup  and  scald  it  again,  pour  it  in  and  let  it 
stand  another  twenty-four  hours.  Lastly,  boil  the 
whole  together  just  long  enough  to  cook  them  with- 
out burstmg.  The  tomatoes  uiould  be  pickled  be- 
fore they  npen.  H.  c.  E. 

East  BnageiDaier,     

EBBATUIL 

In  an  article  about  «OuanO|''in  your  nomber 
for  September,  there  is  an  important  error  which 

f  lease  permit  me  to  correct  1  am  made  to  say 
have  seen  com  and  wheat  grown  side  by  side 
with  Baker's  Island  guano  and  the  Peruvian,  and 
that  from  the  UMer  was  the  best  by  one-third. 
The  word  ^'latter"  shonld  haye  read  ^'former.*'  It 
will  then  express  my  meaning.  Plowbot. 

INQUIBIES  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  those  large  breeds  of 
sheep,  such  as  the  Southdown,  will  make  any  better 
appearance  as  to  flesh  than  the  Merinos,  if  kept  as 
our  large  flocks  are  generally  kept  P  How  would 
a  cross  do  between  Southdown  ewes  and  Merino 
bucks  P  What  is  the  best  feed  for  ewee  with  lambs, 
in  winter,  and  the  quantity  to  be  giyen  P 

f'ABMEK  BOT. 

CuMimington,  Mb,,  Sept,,  1857. 

Reuabks. — ^Will  some  of  our  Vermont  friends, 
who  probably  know  all  about  the  "cross"  spoken  of, 
as  well  as  the  other  matters  of  inquiry,  reply  to 
thisP  

SouECES  OF  Fat.  —  Experiments  haye  been 
made  during  the  past  year  in  France  on  ducks,  to 
proTe  that  tne  fat  may  exceed  the  quantity  which 
could  be  referred  to  the  food  they  were  supplied 
with.  Some  were  fed  on  rice,  a  substance  which 
contains  only  a  few  parts  of  fat  in  a  thousand.  Oth- 
ers fed  on  nee  with  a  certain  amount  of  butter  ad- 
ded. At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  first  were 
as  lean  as  when  first  placed  upon  the  diet ;  the  lat- 
ter, in  a  few  days^  became  positiyely  balls  of  ftit — 
Other  experiments  were  made  on  pigs.  It  was 
found  as  the  result  of  several  trials  that  there  was 
sometimes  more  &t  produced  than  was  contained 
in  the  food  on  which  they  were  fed.    Food  which. 


giyen  alone,  has  not  the  properties  of  iatteoiii^ 
when  mixed  with  a  fatty  matter,  acquires  it  in  an 
astonishing  degree ;  and  fiittening  articles  of  food» 
which  do  not  contain  much  fet,  always  abound  with 
its  chemical  constituents,  the  principal  of  which  is 
azote,  and  whence  the  hi  aoqmred  is  derived. — Et' 
dumge. 


For  the  Ne»  Rnglamd  Pi 

EAIS  8HAKE8-CHIHBSB  SITGAB 

CANS. 

Messrs.  Editobs  : — I  haye  noticed  several  arti* 
cles  in  your  paper  rela|(ye  to  "hair  snakes ;"  if  you 
please,  I  will  tell  my  experience ;  it  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  Several  weeks  sinoe^ 
while  on  a  piscatory  excursion,  in  baiting  my  hook, 
I  discovered  a  large  hair  snake  coiled  in  the  abdo- 
men of  a  grasshopper.  In  the  number  of  Septem- 
ber 6th,  the  remarks  of  **/.  W."  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  again.  I  took  a  teacup  into  a 
pasture  where  I  have  a  watering  trough,  thmking  I 
might  find  one  of  the  "varmints,"  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  procure  one  of  medium  sixe.  I 
took  some  water  in  my  cup,  and  in  it  placed  the 
snake,  then  "squinted"  at  him  through  a  micro- 
scope fVom  all  quarters ;  but  was  unable  to  see  any 
animalculfls  adhering  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
peared very  smooth  I  then  gently  headed  the 
water,  and  when  at  about  blood  lieat,  he  began  to 
squirm,  and  as  the  heat  increased  writhed  about  aa 
if  in  a^ny ;  then  I  dried  it — which  was  done  in'a 
few  mmutes  on  removing  it  from  the  watei^— then 
burnt  it,  and  its  smell,  when  burning,  was  decided- 
ly Uie  smell  of  a  hair  burning,  so  I  purloined  a  few 
hairs  from  my  cranium  and  oarefuUy  placed  them 
in  the  aforesaid  trough  where  they  have  remained 
since,  with  no  more  symptoms  of  becoming  snakes 
than  those  remaining  on  my  head.  On  examina- 
tion I  found  numerous  skeletons  and  fossils  of 
grasshoppers  in  the  trouah,  and  one  nearly  whole 
which  I  supposed  had  deposited  the  snake  that  I 
found. 

Now,  I  give  this  as  my  opinion  in  regard  to  hair 
snake^  ;  I  think  they  are  deposited  by  grasshop- 
pers and  crickets,  and,  like  the  fabled  phcenix,  they 
arise  from  the  ashes  of  the  depositor,  and  what  be> 
comes  of  the  snakes  or  what  tney  amount  to  is  un- 
known to  me.  I  suppose  they  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  resemble  hairs,  not  because 
they  are  in  fact  vivified  hairs ;  as  well  might  we  be- 
lieve that  the  hair-spring  of  a  watch  was  a  spring- 
tempered  hair.  Here  is  what  Webster  gives; 
"Hair- Worm,  a  ^enus  of  worms,  (vermes,)  called 
GotdxM,  resembhnga  long  hair;  a  filiform  animal* 
found  in  fresh  water  or  in  the  earth.  There  are 
several  spedes." 

In  answer  to  the  correspondent's  inquiry,  some* 
time  since,  "how  came  the  hair  snake  m  the  man's 
bladder  P"  Why,  the  same  way  as  it  came  in  the 
abdomen  of  the  grasshopper ;  and  just  as  the  milk 
came  in  the  cocoa-nut;  it  was  generated  there. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  Chinese  sugar 
cane,  amons;  other  strange  tnings,  and  this  is  the 
result :  Of  20  parts  sap,  I  procured  1  part  molasa- 
es.  Thinking  this  not  very  productive,  I  took  some 
Indian  com  stalks  and  expressed  the  juice  from 
them,  and  they  yielded  of  20  parts  sap,  3  parts  mo- 
lasses ;  aod  that  of  a  far  better  quality.  Mr.  Good- 
rich, of  Burlington,  Vt,  as  quoted  in  the  number 
of  Sept  6th,  says  he  believes  "syrup  equal  to  Porto 
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RicOy  will  be  made  from  it,  (cane,)  at  an  expense  of 
Ufa  than  one  shilUng  per  gallon."  I  hope  it  will, 
but  I  would  not  express  the  juice  at  that  price  $  on 
the  whole,  I  do,  and  always  have,  regarded  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane  as  a  Msrus  Multicaulis  humbug. 
It  seems  probable  to  me  that  this  Mr.  Goodricn 
haa  more  geed  than  molasses  to  selL  u  w.  H. 
J^orik  Dana,  Man.,  SepL  26, 1867. 


life  blood  out  of  the  canes.    There  were  also  three 


AH  HOUR  OH  THE  FIRST  SUGAR 
ESTATE  IH  HASSACHUSSTTS. 

Every  body  has  heard  about,  read  kbout,  and 
speculated  upon  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane ;  many 
ha^e  been  hopeful  that  good  would  grow  out  of  it, 
and,  mingling  good  works  with  their  &ith,  have 
planted  and  tended  with  care,  and  are  now  express- 
ing its  juices  and  converting  it  into  syrup.  Others 
have  been  doubtful  from  the  firstp-^have  neither 
planted  or  reaped,  but  have  thrown  discouragements 
in  the  way,  and  pronounced  the  whole  thing  a  hum- 
bug !  For  our  part,  we  have  neither  been  excited 
or  indifferent,  but  hoping  for  the  best,  and  willing 
to  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense  in  experiment* 
ing,  and  of  the  odium  which  comes  so  cheaply  and 
easily  from  the  doubtful  No  man  within  our  knowl- 
edge has  impoverished  his  estate  in  cultivating  the 
oane,  or  in  milla  and  boilers  and  fixtures  to  obtam 
the  syrup,  while  hundreds  have  planted  breadth 
enough  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cane  to 
make  a  fair,  and  perhaps  a  satisfactory  experiment 
In  this  way,  it  ib  believed  the  cane  will  be  tested  in 
a  great  number  of  instances,  and  a  safe  decision  ai^ 
rived  at,  whether  its  cultivation  will  alSbrd  syrup 
and  sugar  to  the  farmer,  cheaper  than  he  can  pro- 
duce the  usual  products  of  the  farm  and  exchange 
ihem  for  sugar  and  molasses,  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  supply.  Even  if  he  oumot  do  this,  it 
does  not  properly  follow  that  the  farmer  should  not 
produce  syrup  sufficient  for  his  own  use,  because  in 
that  case  he  saves  the  cost  of  exchange,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  make  any  other  crop  less  in  conse- 
quence of  this.  Some  very  favorable  reports  of  the 
products  of  the  cane  have  already  been  made,  and 
many  others,  for  or  agunst,  will  soon  follow. 

A  few  days  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  first  sugar  tstaie^  as  we  believe,  in  Massackvr 
setts,  and  of  witnessing  the  operations  of  squeezing 
the  cane  and  boiling  the  juice,  and  seeing  it  put  in- 
to barrels  for  market  The  pioneer  in  this  lauda- 
ble enterprise  is  J.  F.  C.  Htde,  Esq.,  of  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the 
manual  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  which 
was  published  and  extensively  circulated  hut  spring. 

On  reaching  the  scene  of  operations  we  found 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  four  or  five  other  persons,  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  necessary  to  obtain  syrup; 
they  were  uded  by  a  powerful  pair  of  horses,  who 
found  the  labor  quite  severe  in  turning  the  ponder- 
ous cast  iron  rollers  which  were  squeezing  the  very 


boilers,  from  forty  to  seventy  gallons  in  capacity, 
over  an  arch,  and  under  them  a  roaring  fire.  With 
these  complete  arrangements,Mr.Hyde  will  be  able 
to  extract  nearly  all  the  juices  from  the  canes,  and 
to  learn  what  their  product  is,  and  also  what  cane 
produces  the  largest  amount  of  juice  as  well  as  of 
saccharine  matter.  He  had  already  ascertained  that 
cane  grown  on  rather  low,  rich  land,  did  not  pro- 
duce juice  ao  rich  and  sweet  as  that  grown  on  land 
rather  dry  and  warm.  This  point  he  will  be  able 
satisfactorily  to  establish,  as  oane  is  brought  to  him 
to  be  pressed,  from  various  localities,  and  cultivated 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  He  had  also 
learned  that  the  canes  are  sweetest  near  the  ground, 
and  that  some  three  or  four  fbet  of  the  top  contains 
very  little  saccharine  matter. 

Mr.  Hyde  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the 
services  of  Mr.  Williams  to  aid  him  in  boiling 
down  the  juice  i  he  having  had  some  dozen  years 
experience  in  that  business  on  the  sugar  pl^tations 
of  Cuba.  Mr.  Williams  arrived  at  the  boiler-house 
at  the  time  we  did,  and  his  practised  eye  soon  de- 
tected errors  in  the  operations  which  might  have 
frustrated  all  Mr.  Hyde's  efibrts.  The  fire  was 
soon  regulated,  the  skimmer  put  in  requisition,  and 
soon  a  gold  colored  foam  spread  over  the  contents 
of  the  kettles,  snd  all  was  progressing  properly. 
Various  tests  soon  caused  Mr.  Williams  to  say  that 
«he  believed  it  would  grain,"  but  we  left  before  that 
important  point  was  decided.  The  mHl  used  for 
grinding  or  pressing  the  cane,  is  so  powerful  as  to 
leave  it  so  dry  as  to  allow  it  to  be  used  for  fuel,  af- 
ter a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  juice 
obtained  gives  about  ane'sevefdh  of  its  bulk  in  syr* 
up,  which  is  thick,  sweet,  dear,  and  has  a  slight, 
peculiar,  but  pleasant  taste.  We  have  tried  it  in 
various  ways,  and  think  it  would  be  generally  es- 
teemed for  the  table  and  cooking  purposes  after  a 
little  use.  Mr.  Hyde  has  our  thanks  for  his  lauda- 
ble efforts  in  this  cause,  and  our  best  wishes  for  his 
success.  Will  not  some  good  friend  to  agriculture, 
who  has  more  means  than  Mr.  H.  can  spare,  join 
him  in  working  out  the  question  which  he  is  at- 
tempting to  solve  P 


The  Age  of  Seeds. — ^The  fact  that  age  adds 
value  to  seeds  may  be  perfectly  familiar  to  agricul- 
turists, but  it  is  new  to  us.  A  gentleman  m  this 
city  is  in  the  habit  of  saving  melon  seeds  until  they 
are  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  maintains  with  entire 
confidence,  that,  in  consequence,  they  germinate 
more  readily,  and  originate  more  prolific  plants. — 
This  theory  has  recently  received  striking  confirma- 
tion in  France.  In  1852,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  TKmes,  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  were  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
some  ancient  mummies  found  in  the  south  of  France, 
supposed  to  have  been  2,000  years  old.  They 
were  planted,  and  produced  the  astonishing  amount 
of  1,200  grams  to  one.    The  Government  assumed 
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charge  of  the  matter,  and  since  that,  the  product 
has  been  ma^fled  in  such  an  immense  proportion 
that  the  mimster  of  agricuUore  is  now  enabled  to 
distribute  large  quantities  over  the  empire,  with 
instructions  from  the  government  farm  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  cultivation. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  immense  productiveness 
of  this  wheat  is  owing  to  the  long  rest  of  the  seed. 
We  imagine  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  suffident 
cause  in  any  other  direction.  It  opens  a  very  fine 
field  for  speculation  and  inquiry,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  we 
shpuld  like  to  get  hold  of  them. — Springitld  12e* 
fMicaiu 

For  the  New  SngUmd  Fofmet, 

BBCOLLBCTIOHS  OF  OLD  THIirGS. 

Mil  Editob  : — I  commence  this  letter  without 
makine  any  preliminary  remarks,  except  saying 
Jiat  I  have  week  after  week  seen  some  article  that 
X  have  wished  to  respond  to.  Sometimes  I  want  to 
ask  questions  about  some  favorite  bud,  and  tell 
what  I  know  of  its  songs  and  habits,  for  some  of 
your  contributors  write  about  the  birds,  which 

S'ves  me  much  pleasure  to  read.  Others  write  about 
le  old  spinning-wheel,-  which  brings  a  sweet  re- 
membrance of  early  childhood  and  youth,  of  my  old 
ffrandmother  and  her  loom,  and  how  I  used  tonelp 
ner  get  in  her  webs,  and  wind  her  quills;  and  ail 
these  rise  up  in  my  memory  as  vivid  as  though  it  was 
yeaterday.  I  should  like  to  write  about  my  grand- 
mother, of  her  industry,  her  habits  and  energy,  and 
even  her  dress,  and  contrast  them  with  ffrandmoth- 
ers  of  the  present  age.  And  then  there  is  that  dear 
lady  who  writes  the  ''Sunday  Readings,"  which 
have  at  times  imparted  sympathy  to  my  lonely 
spirit,  when  disease  and  sunering  were  my  daily  at- 
tendants. The  one  of  August  19, 1864,  was  partic- 
nlarly  interesting  to  me  at  that  time,  and  many 
thanks  I  owe  her  for  her  sweet  Christian  sympathy 
for  the  afflicted.  Often  a  little  word  will  fall  like  sun- 
shine on  a  drooping  plant  It  is  a  little  thing  to 
speak  a  phrase  of  common  comforty  which  by  daily 
use  has  almost  lost  its  sense,  yet  on  the  ear  of  him 
who  thought  to  die  unmoumed,  it  will  fall  like 
choicest  munc  Old  age  is  the  time  for  reflection. 
(I  have  within  a  few  days  past  entered  my  seventieth 
year.)  I  often  contrast  my  labors,  advantages  and 
amusements  of  early  years,  with  those  of  children 
and  vouth  of  the  present  day.  Being  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  daughters,  I  was  often  called  early  in  life 
to  help  my  father,  and  I  can  well  recollect  his  em- 
ployment each  month  from  January  to  December. 
When  a  "field  hand,"  I  rode  the  norse  to  plow, 
dropt  the  com,  pulled  the  flax,  drove  the  sheep  to 
wash,  (where  now  is  Mansfield  depot,)  raked  hay, 
husked  com,  kept  the  blackbirds  off  withmyerand- 
father's  sling,  and  had  often  to  go  to  mill  on  horse- 
back with  throe  bags  of  com.  It  would  be  thought 
now  very  cruel  in  a  parent  to  send  a  child  widi  bare 
feet,  into  a  field  newly  plowed,  early  on  a  spring 
morn.  But  it  was  no  task  to  me  then.  I  loved  na- 
ture from  the  first  dawn  of  childhood.  There  I  had 
sweet  communion  with  birds  and  flowers,  learned 
their  names  and  songs,  also  the  common  names  of 
plants  and  flowers  and  their  qualities,  though  I 
anew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  botany.  lou 
are  striving  hard,  Mr.  Clditor,  to  bring  the  commu- 
nity into  a  state  of  love  for  agriculture  in  all  its  de- 
partments, but  how  can  it  be  done,  unless  the  rising 


generation  are  taught  that  they  are  madt  for  use. 
Not  that  I  wish  them  to  be  put  to  manual  labors 
beyond  their  strength,  but  in  some  way  to  be  use- 
ful. It  appears  now,  that  children  are  made  to 
think  that  nshion  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Their 
hours  of  school  are  crowded  with  studies  that  they 
have  no  taste,  nor  lovie  for,  before  their  physical 
system  is  halMeveloped. 

But  I  digress ;  I  wish  to  sav  a  few  words  about 
my  old  spinning-wheels,  wheel-pin,  reel,  &c  I 
have  them  still,  they  look  to  me  like  dear  old 
friends,  to  them  I  owe  maov  sweet  associations.  I 
arose  early  at  my  task,  ana  ''sweet  was  the  breath 
of  mora,  ner  rising  sweet,  with  charms  of  earliest 
birds ;"  from  year  to  year  I  waa  the  spinner ;  my 
labors  ceased  only  for  a  short  time,  only  for  mj 
education  at  school,  from  Webster's  spelung  booa 
and  third  part  I  think  now,  that  I  was  as  happy 
with  my  new  wheel  that  my  fk^er  bought  me  wnea 
a  child,  as  any  younff  lady  now,  with  a  new  pianou 
But  old  things  and  old  people  are  passing  away,  all 
thinos  are  homing  new.  There  is  something  not 
a  litUe  appalUng  to  aged  people,  in  this  breuLing 
up  of  the  old  order  of  things.  It  seems  as  if  every 
thing  venerable  was  to  be  swept  away.  Does  na- 
ture partake  of  the  change  P  I  nave  thought  if  the 
same  kinds  of  birds  are  here  now  that  used  to  be^ 
they  have  a  new  song.  I  have  not  heard  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  bobolink  the  summer  past  How  it 
thrilled  my  childish  heart  on  my  way  to  school  to 
see  him  perched  on  a  mullen  stdk,  warbling  away 
his  **labyrinth  of  song."  And  no  dialect  that  I  ever 
read  of  bis  song,  ever  came  so  near  to  his  expre^ 
sion  as  I  learo^  when  a  child  from  some  intimate 
playmates,  who  learned  the  song  from  their  fiither. 
Another  question  I  would  ask  belbre  I  dose,  do 
the  blue-buds  mimte  P  I  have  a  box  on  a  tree 
opposite  my  window  that  they  have  oecopied  for 
five  or  six  years  till  last  spring.  There  waa  a  great 
battle  between  the  blue  birds  and  a  little  bird  with 
a  head  like  a  martin,  which  succeeded  in  getting 
the  box.  Some  years  there  were  three  broods.  I 
watched  the  process  of  weaning  and  learning  them 
to  fly.  They  would  oome  in  flocka  about  the  middle 
of  October,  in  oompanjr  with  a  flock  of  saoall  dark 
birds,  as  if  in  consultation  what  course  to  pursue. 

I  am  aware  that  many  would  think  me  imbecilew 
in  writing  such  simple  reminiscences,  and  that  1 
might  be  better  employed  in  my  deoKning  years.  I 
am  daily  warned  by  disease  and  suflTering,  and  the 
lengthening  shadows  of  life,  that  the  twi^ht  is  gath- 
ering, and  that  what  I  do,  ought  to  be  well  done, 
and  done  quickly.  s.  8.  B. 

Foxboro\  SepL,  1857. 

Annual  Meetino.— -The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Middlesex  ^gricuUvaral  Society  was  holden  at  Con* 
cord,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  29th.  The  President  read 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Simon  Brown,  as  Secretary, 
after  having  held  the  office  six  years.  After  other 
preliminary  business,  the  Society  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
Hon.  John  S.  Ketes  was  re-elected  President, 
Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds,  Secretary,  Geobob  Het- 
WOOD,  Treasurer,  and  Simon  Bbown,  Delegate  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  understand 
that  a  vote  was  passed  admitting  ladies  to  member- 
ship.   A  good  idea. 
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We  haTe  nerei  Men  thii  mill  to  opentioD, 
uo  iorormed  bf  thow  who  undentand  it,  that  it  it 
B  Terj  eSectiTB  ddsr  mill ;  that  it  u  compaet,  light 
aod  portable,  and  eaailj  opented,  while  ita  peculiar 
and  oarefiil  oondruation  mtkea  it  one  of  great 
power  and  durabilitj.  If  thsM  milla  will  work 
well,  they  oertainly  will  be  of  great  serrioe  to  the 
fivmer,  by  enabling  him  to  make  hii  cider  ii 
own  fleldi,  and  thus  aaTe  the  ooet  of  traniporting 
'  tbs  apple*  vid  barreti  to  ■  dittauoe  fiom  home. — 
We  hope  they  will  be  fairly  tested,  and  the  reiult 
oomroanicated  to  oi  for-  publieation. 


FoTOKStm  Snglaiul  Pamtr. 

A  HAH  07  OLD  TIKS3. 

Mr.  EmTOB :— Aa  the  worthy  gentlemto  wht 

E resided  at  four  Agricultural  Festival,  recentlj 
olden  at  Coocoid,  on  the  63d  anniieraary  of  the 
Middlesex  Aaaocialion  of  Farmers,  was  frank  enough 
to  (ay  that  he  had  prepared  a  speech  for  the  occ 
■ion,  which  he  would  forbear  to  read,  it  occurred 
rae  to  inquire,  what  I  would  have  said,  if  I  had  been 
constrained  to  address  the  assembly,  which,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  was  not  the  case.  I  would 
have  spoken,  after  this  sanner.    Mr.  President 


uatocDttomed  to  speak  in  public,  I  did  not  expectlvide  the  leat. 


,  be  brought  out  upon  this  oocosion,  where  there 

e  present  so  many  of  experience,  far  more  worthy 

<  be  heard.     But,  Sir,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 

Ltbhold  my  mite,  when  agriculture   is  the  theme 

for  consideration.     Shall  we,  Sir,  refuse  U>  tot  the 

mark  of  duty,  in  the  presence  of  our.  venerable 

friend  here,  who,  more  than  seventy  years  ago, 

shouldered  his  musket  at  the  alarm  of  tne  enemy's 

bugle  at  his  own  door  P    He  alone  remains  to  tell 

the  story.  Venerable  man  1  mora  than  twenty  yean 

ago,  when  I  first  visited   Concord,  he  was  pointed 

out  as  the  "Old  men  active,"  and  now  we  fiod  him, 

risor,  in  his  reolv  to  the  coi  , 

dom  was  secured,  when  such  men  defended  it  P 
Who  will  wonder  that  the  plains  of  Lexington,  and 
Concord,  and  Littleton,  are  uoiveraolly  reverenced, 
when  tenanted  by  such  patriotic  sires  F  I  know  not 
how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  I  would  go  farther 
to  see  the  "Old  man  active,"  now  at  my  side,  than 
all  Uie  boys  in  buckram  on  all  the  hills  of  the  land. 
There  if  something  cheering  in  the  sight  of  such 
men,  who  hoed  their  com  or  tanned  taeir  leather 
and  shouldered  their  musk- 

who 

were  content  to  sit  down  quietly,  on  their  own  free 
■oil,  without  any  ambition  to  be  great,  or  so  con- 
■idei^.  This  folly  of  vain  ambition  is  the  ruin  of 
the  land.     Be  just  and  feai  not,  and  Ood  will  pro- 
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For  the  New  Sngland  Fanner, 

FESTIVAL  AT  HEWBURYPOBT. 

The  wheels  of  cime  have  again  brought  round  the 
Farmer's  holiday,  with  all  its  joys  and  greetings. 
Each  year  leaves  the  impression  that  never  before 
have  we  seen  so  large  a  multitude  of  interested  be- 
holders. This  speaks  well  for  the  community. 
When  they  consent  to  travel  teft  or  twenty  miles  to 
greet  each  other,  and  to  see  who  can  produce  su- 
perior products — ^this  shows  a  healthy  feeling. 

Of  tne  cattle  exhibited  the  number  was  quite 
equal  to  any  former  year.  Of  their  peculiarities 
of  character,  we  can  only  be  informed  oy  the  dia- 
criminatinff  observations  of  the  particular  commit- 
tees, all  of  whom  are  selected  ror  their  fitness  to 
judge.  I  saw  DurhamSi  Devons,  Ayrshires,  Jer- 
seys and  Natives,  and  crosses  of  ail  with  the  Natives 
— ^frQm  which  is  our  best  expectation.  I  saw  one  cow 
from  the  splendid  farm  of  Dr.  Robinson,  of  West 
Newburjr,  said  to  yield  26  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
I  think  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  product 
28  teams  were  on  the  plowins  field,  with  every  va- 
riety of  best-formed  plow.  There  is  no  community 
more  watchful  of  this  essential  implement  of  cul- 
ture than  the  farmers  of  Essex.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  renowned  Perley  Tapley,  there  have 
been  those  emulous  of  his  hme  as  a  skilled  plow- 
man. I  like  to  see  boys  of  sixteen  trymg  their 
hands  at  the  plow.  No  one  can  do  better  than 
these,  if  they  would  but  try.  The  address  hj  Dr. 
Kelley  was  wise  and  witty.  When  published  it  wiU 
be  creditable  to  the  society  and  its  author.  The 
speeches  at  the  table  were  first-rate,  just  lone 
enough,  and  not  too  many  of  them.  Our  friend, 
the  Secretary,  though  a  little  overdone  with  much 
service,  is  still  courteous  and  attentive  to  sll  his  du- 
ties. No  society  has  been  better  served  in  this  ca> 
pacity  than  has  Essex. 

I  am  not  advised  of  the  locality  of  their  next  ex- 
hibition,— probably  at  Lynn  or  Danvers,  unless  the 
society  shsil  come  into  possef  sion  of  the  Treadwell 
&rm  situate  in  the  centre  of  Topsfield ;  which  will 
afibrd  ample  space  for  all  the  experiments  and  im- 
provements ingenuity  can  suggest.  Long  life  to 
the  good  lady  who  keeps  them  out  of  possession, 
and  a  blissful  rest  in  heaven  when  she  leaves  this 
terrestrial  abode.  Obsebveb. 

October  d,  1857. 


For  the  New  Bngland  Fanner. 

"A  LITTLE  MORE  CRAHBERRT.'* 

Our  friend  Needham  was  on  hand,  on  Saturday 
last,  with  his  bushel  of  well  assorted  cranberries,  at 
the  reasonable  charge  of  $4.  Instead  of  one  kun- 
dred  bushtls,  as  he  gathered  on  his  patch  the  last 
year,  he  has  only  forty  the  present  year,  by  rea- 
son of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
breaking  in  upon  and  disturbance  of  his  beds.  But 
forty  bushels  on  half  an  acre,  producing  (150,  is  no 
mean  crop,  when  we  consider  that  no  expense  of 
fertilization  is  required  for  the  growing  of  it.  Mr. 
N.  has  demonstrated,  by  more  than  half  a  dozen 
years'  succesffftd  culture,  that  cranberries  can  be 
grown  on  upland ;  and  that  there  is  profit  in  grow- 
ing them.  To  be  sure,  as  you  remarked,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, it  is  necessary  to  keep  down  the  grass  and 
weeds  among  the  cranberry  plants,  but  no  more 
necessary  thsn  in  any  other  succepsful  culture. 
What  is  there  that  will  grow  as  well  with  grass  and 


weeds  intermixed,  as  it  will  without  these  intru- 
ders P  Trees,  themselves,  will  not  ^ow  with  such 
incumberances  around.  Whatever  is  worth  haring, 
is  worth  cultivating  with  care.  No  one  who  has 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  fine  fiavored  cranberry  aaoce 
with  his  dinner,  will  be  sparing  of  his  change  when 
such  a  luxury  is  tendered.  I  know  of  no  sauce  that 
will  compare  with  that  of  cranberry,  when  made  of 
those  plump,  hard,  and  spirited— such  as  are  Need- 
ham's  uplands.  * 
Odober  5,  1857. 


For  the  New  Sngtaad  Fa 

BRAINIHO  OF  LAHD. 

BY  HENRT  F.  FSEKCH. 

My  observations  in  other  countries  during  tbd 
past  season  have  deepened  the  impression  which  I 
have  long  had,  that  thorough  drunage  is  the  great 
improvement  to  which  farmers  in  New  England 
should  now  give  attention. 

There  is  much  land  that  requires  no  drainage, 
but  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  hundred  or  even 
a  fifty  acre  farm,  that  has  not  many  acres  that 
would  well  repay  the  cost  of  this  operation.  And 
the  mode  of  draining  must  be  mainly  with  tiles,  laid 
where  practicable,  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  or  more^ 
and  in  drains  from  one  to  four  rods  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil. 

Agreeably  to  my  threat  of  last  spring,  tile  works 
have  been  established  in  Exeter,  where  some  thou- 
sands of  tiles  are  made  weekly,  and  sold  at  Albany 
prices,  twelve  dollars  per  thousand  for  two-inch 
tiles.  Our  neighbors  are,  however,  so  wide  awake 
on  the  subject  that  the  manufacturers  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  supply  the  home  market,  and  do  not 
dare  to  advertise  their  wares.  Let  it  be  understood, 
by  the  way,  that  the  writer  has  no  interest  in  these 
works,  except  that  which  all  farmers  have.  It  is 
expected  that  next  season's  operations  will  be  more 
extensive.  My  land  drained  last  fall,  which  last 
year  was  too  wet  to  work  on  the  5th  of  June,  wu 
plowed  on  the  16th  of  April  last,  and  was  in  good 
order  then  to  plant.  It  was  planted  with  com 
about  the  20th  of  May,  and  has  now  upon  it  a  good 
crop  of  com,  a  fair  sprinkling  of  pumpkins,  and, 
from  seed  sown  at  the  last  hoeing  in  the  com,  a 
good  crop  of  turnips,  and  has  suffered  neither  from 
water  nor  drought. 

The  tiles  used  last  year  were  from  Albany,  and 
cost  here  $25  per  thousand.  I  am  now  laying  three 
thousand  more,  from  the  Exeter  works,  of  simiTar 
quality,  which  cost  me  $12  per  thousand,  and  we 
Rockingham  people  wish  to  suggest,  with  great  ht»- 
mility,  that  we  have  just  now  '*got  the  start  of  this 
majestic  world,"  at  least  this  comer  of  it,  in  this 
matter  of  drainage  with  tiles.  If  there  'm  enters 
prise  enough  in  Massachusetts  or  the  other  small 
States  to  start  some  tile  works,  we  shall  feel  proud 
to  see  our  example  followed.  The  Wbately  tile 
works  are  not  forgotten,  but  they  are  so  far  from 
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BoetoD,  that  the  frdght  eqaals  the  cost  of  the  tiles, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  woika  in  New  England, 
where  tiles  are  made. 

The  Patent  Office  Report  for  1856,  whiich  has 
not  jet  heen  generally  diatributed,  contains  an  arti- 
cle which  was  furnished  by  myself,  from  which  I 
extract  for  pablication  in  the  Farmer  the  follow* 

THE  DRAINAGE  OF  HIGH'tANDSi 

By  <*high-land"  is  meant  that,  the  turfaoe  of 
which  is  not  overflowed,  as  distinguished  from 
swamps,  marshes,  and  the  like  low-lands.  How 
great  a  proportion  of  such  land  would  be  benefited 
by  draining  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

The  Committee  on  Drainmg,  m  their  Report  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York,  in 
1848,  assert  that,  **There  is  not  one  farm  out  of 
every  seventy-five  in  this  State,  but  needs  draining 
— yes,  much  draining — to  bring  it  into  high  culti- 
vation. Nay,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  every 
wheat-field  would  proauce  a  larger  and  finer  crop 
if  properly  drainea."  The  committee  further  say : 
'*It  wiii  be  conceded  that  no  farmer  ever  raised  a 
good  crop  of  grain  on  wet  ground,  or  on  a  field 
where  pools  of  water  become  masses  of  ice  in  the 
winter.  In  such  cases,  the  grain  plants  are  gener^ 
allv  frozen  out  and  perish :  or,  if  any  survive,  thev 
will  never  arrive  at  maturity  nor  produce  a  well- 
developed  seed.  In  fact,  every  observing  farmer 
knows  that  sta^ant  water,  whether  on  the  surface 
of  his  soil  or  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  his  plants 
always  does  them  injury." 

The  late  Mr.  Delafield,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
euished  agriculturists  of  New  York,  said  in  a  pub- 
Sc  address :  "We  all  well  know  that  wheat  and 
other  grains,  as  well  as  nasses,  are  never  fully  de- 
veloped, and  never  produce  good  seed,  when  the 
roots  are  soaked  in  moisture.  No  man  ever  raised 
good  wheat  from  a  wet  or  moist  subsoiL  Now, 
the  farms  of  this  country,  though  at  times  during 
the  summer  they  appear  dry  and  crack  on  the  sur- 
&ce,  are  not  in  fact  dry  farms,  for  reasons  already 
named.  On  the  contrary,  for  nine  months  out  of 
twelve,  they  are  moist  or  wet;  and  we  need  no  betp 
ter  evidence  of  the  fact  than  the  annual  freezing 
out  of  the  plants,  and  consequent  poverty  of  many 
crops." 

If  we  listen  to  the  answers  of  farmers,  when 
asked  as  to  the  success  of  their  labors,  we  shall  be 
surprised,  perha^,  to  observe  how  much  of  their 
want  of  success  is  attributed  to  accidents,  and  how 
uniformly  these  accidents  result  from  causes  which 
thorough-draining  would  remove.  The  wheat-crop 
of  one  would  have  been  abundant,  had  it  not  been 
badly  frozen  out  in  the  fall ;  while  another  has  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  his,  by  a  seaspn  too  wet  for  his 
land.  A  farmer  at  the  West  has  planted  his  com 
early,  and  late  rains  have  rotted  the  seed  in  the 

ground ;  while  one  at  the  East  has  been  compeUed 
y  the  same  rains,  to  wait  so  long  before  planting, 
that  the  season  has  been  too  short  Another  has 
worked  his  day^  fann  so  wet  because  he  had  not 
time  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  that  it  could  not  be  prop- 
erlv  tilled.  And  so  their  crops  have  wholly  or  par- 
tially failed,  and  all  because  of  too  much  water  in 
the  soil.  It  would  seem,  by  the  remarks  of  those 
who  till  the  earth,  as  if  there  were  never  a  season 
just  right,  as  if  Providence  had  bidden  us  labor  for 
bread,  and  yet  sent  down  the  rains  of  heaven  so 


plentifully  as  always  to  blight  our  harvests.  It  is 
rare  that  we  do  not  have  a  most  remarkable  sea- 
son, with  respect  to  moisture  especially.  It  is  al- 
ways too  wet  or  too  dry.  Our  potatoes  are  rotted 
by  the  summer  showers,  or  cut  off  by  a  summer 
drou^t ;  and  when,  as  in  the  season  of  1856,  in 
New  Eneland,  they  are  neither  seriously  diseased, 
nor  dried  up,  we  find  at  harvest  time  that  the  prom- 
ise has  belied  the  fulfilment ;  that  after  all  the  fine 
show  above  ground,  the  season  has  been  too  wet 
and  the  crop  is  light  We  freouently  hear  com- 
plaint that  tne  season  was  too  cold  for  Indian  com, 
and  that  a  sharp  drought  following  a  wet  spring, 
has  cut  short  the  crop.  We  hear  no  man  say  that 
he  lacked  skill  to  cultivate  his  crop.  Seldom  does 
a  fiirmer  attribute  his  &ilure  to  the  poverty  of  his 
soil.  He  has  planted  and  cultivated  in  such  a  way 
that,  in  a  favorable  season,  he  would  have  reaped 
a  feir  reward  for  his  toll ;  but  the  season  has  been 
too  wet  or  too  dry }  and,  with  full  faith  that  farm- 
ing will  pay  in  the  long  run,  he  resolves  to  plant 
the  same  land  m  the  same  manner,  hoping  in  fu- 
ture for  better  luck. 

Too  much  cold  water  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
these  complaints  of  unpropitious  seasons,  as  well  as 
of  most  01  our  soils ;  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  these  complaints  and  of  our 
want  of  success. 

**nie  flkolt  dew  Brntas,  ii  not  In  oar  itars, 
Bat  In  oonelTei." 

We  must  underdrain  all  the  land  we  cultivate, 
that  Nature  has  not  ahready  underdrained,  and  we 
shall  cease  complaints  of  the  seasons.  We  shall 
seldom  have  a  season,  upon  properly-drained  land, 
that  is  too  wet  or  too  cold,  or  even  too  dry ;  for 
thorough  draining  is  almost  as  sure  a  remedy  for  a 
drought  as  for  a  fiood. 

Do  lande  need  underdratning  in  Amenca^^^ 
It  is  a  oommon  error  to  suppose,  that,  because  the 
sun  shines  more  brightly  upon  this  country  than 
upon  Enffland,  and  because  almost  every  summer 
brings  such  a  drought  here  as  is  unknown  there, 
her  system  of  thorough  drainage  can  have  no  phce 
in  agriculture  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  tme 
that  we  have  a  clearer  sky  and  a  drier  climate  than 
are  experienced  in  England,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
although  we  have  a  iar  less  number  of  showers  and 
of  rainy  days,  we  have  a  greater  quantity  of  rain 
in  the  year. 

The  necessity  of  drainage,  however,  does  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  quantity  of  water  which 
falls  or  fiows  upon  land,  nor  upon  the  power  of  the 
sun  to  carry  it  off  by  evaporation,  as  upon  the  char* 
ader  ofnisoiL  Tne  vast  quantity  of  water  which 
Nature  pours  upon  every  acre  of  subsoil  annually, 
were  it  all  removed  by  evaporation,  alone,  would 
render  the  whole  country  barren ;  but  Nature  her- 
self has  kindly  done  the  work  of  draining  upon  a 
large  proportion  of  our  land,  so  that  only  a  health- 
ful proportion  of  the  water  which  falls  on  the  earth 
passes  off  at  the  surface,  by  the  infiuence  of  the 
sun« 

If  the  subsoil  is  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  of  other  po- 
rous earth,  that  portion  of  the  water  not  evaporated 
passes  off  below  by  natural  draina^.  If  tne  sub- 
soil be  of  clay,  rock,  or  other  impervious  substances, 
the  downward  course  of  the  water  is  checked,  and 
it  remains  stagnant,  or  bursts  out  upon  the  surfistce 
m  the  form  of  springs. 
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Quite  a  package  of  letters  and  notes  of  obaerra- 
tion  abroad,  are  on  hand,  and  vill  be  forwarded  foi 
publication,  as  fast  as  it  is  thought  by  the  writer 
that  the  readers  of  the  Fanner  denre  to  read  them. 


F^  th8  New  Bnglana  Farwttr. 

HIBBBIES  OF  FARMIHO. 

I  would  reply  briefly  to  L.  H.  Sherman's  article 
of  Aug.  29th,  upon  **The  Influences  of  Farming." 
I  am  glad  of  an  o^portunitv,  because  I  haTe.  lonff 
thought  that  farming  has  oeen  unduly  extolled, 
and  made  to  appear  a  "most  delightful  occupation. 
It  is  one  thing  jto  gaze  in  admiration  upon  some 
noble  edifice,  upon  its  exquisite  workmanship  and 
architectural  beauty,  and  quite  another  to  cut  down, 
hew  and  frame  the  massive  timbers  of  which  it  is 
composed,  ind  go  through  all  Uie  complicated 
work  in  its  erection.  So  it  is  one  thing  to  talk 
about  country  life,  its  beautifulf  scenery,  waving 
forests,  green  hills  and  flowery  meadows,  and  quite 
another  to  go  with  the  fiurmer  to  his  dusty  labor- 
field,  and  participate  with  him  in  his  hard,  unmiti- 
gated toil  It  seems  to  me  that  God  intended  that 
the  tillmg  of  the  earth  should  be  particularly  wea- 
risome and  laborious ;  for  in  pronouncing  the  curse 
upon  man,  He  dwells  entirely  upon  the  ewrn  of 
the  ground,  of  the  sorrow  with  which  he  should 
eat  01  it  all  the  days  of  his  life,  of  its  (honu  and 
IhisUes,  and  the  sweat  of  his  face  with  which  he 
should  earn  his  bread. 

Again,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assert 
that  farming  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  laborious 
occupations,  from  the  fiust  that  it  is  one  which  de- 
pends upon  physical  power ;  power  in  common  with 
the  beasts  of  burden,  the  horse  and  patient  ox ; 
and  the  supremacy  of  those  employments  wljiich 
require  intellectual  exertion  is  shown  most  clearly 
in  all  those  wonderful  inventions  br  which  the  la- 
bor of  the  husbandman  is  fJEusilitated.  If  mind  can 
thus  lessen  agricultural  labor,  could  not  its  powers, 
engaged  in  some  honorable  and  worthv  calhng,  ob- 
tain for  a  man  a  livelihood  more  easily  than  if  he 
depended  upon  physical  strength?  But* we  are 
told  here  that  fiirmers  enjoy  better  health  and  live 
longer  than  any  other  class.  It  is  true  under  cer^ 
tain  circumstances ;  if  a  man  has  the  means  of  be- 
ing independent  of  very  hard  work,  if  he  can  have 
time  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  he  is  no 
doubt  under  as  favorable  circumstances,  for  health 
and  leneth  of  da^,  as  he  can  be.  But  load  a  man 
with  deots,  or  give  him  even  a  considerable  sum  to 
commence  with,  and  the  necessarv  exertion  which 
he  must  put  forth  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  will  break 
down  his  constitution  and  send  him  to  the  grave 
as  soon  as  anybody  else.  And  nine-tenths  of  the 
farming  community  are  in  just  these  circumstances. 
.  And  in  this  article  friend  S.  says  that  a  ''moderate 
action  of  the  brain  only,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
healthy  expansion  of  body  and  mind."  By  this 
we  are  to  understand*  that  anything  more  than  a 
moderate  action  of  the  brain  Is  injurious.  It  igtwt 
to ;  the  more  active  the  brain,  not  over-workedf  the 
healthier  the  man  and  the  longer  his  Ufe.  We 
know  that  the  hunter  will  pursue  his  game  for 
miles  without  fatigue,  while  his  attendant,  for  want 
of  mental  stimulus,  soon  grows  weary.  Now  why 
should  not  mental  stimulus  in  every  case  have 
this  tendency  to  overcome  the  wasting  effects  of 


labor  P    Pro£  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  has  recently 
stated  that  mortalilr  was  the  greatest  among  those 

Graduates  who  had  no  Commencement  parts. — 
'hese,  of  course,  were  the  inferior  "echolars.  Here 
is  a  fbct  overlooked  in  estimating  the  healthiness 
of  farming  with  intellectual  pursuits.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  mind  in  great  truths,  the  enthusiasm 
attendant  upon  it,  lengthens  existence,  while  the 
mind  of  the  fiurmer,  for  want  of  it,  turns  inward, 
preys  upon  itself,  and  wastes  its  energite  and  those 
of  the  body  which  Bold  it.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  intellectual  over  physical  labor ;  it  more  than 
counterbalances  the  advantage  of  physical  exercise. 
Who  would  not  rather  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  an 
educated  mind  than  the  narrow  scope  to  which  the 
farmer  in  general  is  confined  P  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  make  much  advancement  in  knowled^ 
The  exhaustion  upon  the  body,  sympathizing  with' 
the  mind,  incapacitates  it  for  mental  labor,  and  the 
farmer  at  the  close  of  the  day,  tired  and  weary, 
sooner  seeks  "nature's  sweet  restorer"  than  gather- 
ing wisdom  from  the  midnight  oiL 

One  advantage  of  fttrmiog,  it  is  said  in  this  arti- 
cle, is,  that  the  mrmer  receives  his  subsistence  from 
the  hand  of  Heaven.  Well,  what  is  it  P  For  a 
series  of  years  it  has  given  the  potato  rot,  and  the 
poor  husbandman  going  to  his  field  in  time  of  har- 
vest, to  seek  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  finds  that  he  ia 
reaping  in  corruption.  For  two  years  past  it  has 
sent  a  flood,  now  as  common  a  blessing  as  its  pre- 
decessor, which  covers  and  destroys  our  meadow 
grass,  bringing  great  loss  to  those  who  depend  up- 
on it  for  their  cattle  in  the  winter,  depriving  them 
of  food,  and  taking  away  the  manure  necessary  to 
plant  with  in  the  coming  season.  These  losses  aa 
much  derange  a  fisrmer^  pecuniary  matters  as  the 
loss  of  thousands  does  the  merchant's. 

Come,  then,  ye  admirers  of  farming,  to  our  bar- 
ren, tmfruifful  soils,  to  our  potato  rotting,  meadow- 
floodinff  region,  and  you  shall  have  your  reaUza- 
tion  of  country  life ;  hard,  unceasing  toil,  snutU 
remuneration,  a  mind  vacant  and  idle,  because  of 
its  MODERATE  ACTION,  with  powers  lying  dormant 
and  unemployed,  which  if  called  into  exercise  would 
increase  tne  bodily  and  mental  health,  obtam  a  liv- 
ing more  easily,  liesides  affording  enjoyment  which 
the  farmer  cannot — having  never  experienced  it — 
understand  or  appreciate. 

Let  those  therefore  who  hereafter  write  of  the 
merits  of  fiirmiog  use  no  gloss  or  poetry  to  conceal 
the  truth.  Let  the  reality  be  told — appteling  not 
to  fancy — ^but  to  the  toiling  millions  wno  tifi  the 
earth.  e.  H.  a. 

AbrfA  ffayland. 


TKAKSMI88ION  OF  Fevers.— In  a  work  recently 
published  by  an  JSnglish  physician  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  fevers,  after  referring  to  the  value  of  thorough 
ventilation,  light  and  cleanliness  to  disinfect  clothes 
and  apartments,  he  says  **it  is  important  to  know 
regardmg  infection,  that  when  not  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed in  the  sick  room,  it  attaohea  itself  and  ad- 
neres  with  great  tenacity  to  all  articles  of  ftirniturei 
chairs,  tables,  drawers,  &c.,  nestling  in  their  innu- 
merable pores ;  and  unless  these  articles  be  scrubbed 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat,  or  a  A!ee  current  of  air  for  several 
hours,  it  may  again  become  evolved,  more  virulent- 
ly than  at  flrst,  after  a  lanse  of  weeks.  But  it  chief- 
ly adheres  to  cotton  ana  woolen  materials.    The 
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patient's  body,  clothes  and  blankets  become  satu- 
rated with  it,  like  a  sponge  with  water ;  and  in  air- 
ing theee  materials,  a  mere  passing  breeze  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  carry  it  away. 


For  ike  New  England  Faimtt, 

BOCKT  MOtf HTAIK  POTATO. 

Mb.  EprroB: — Many  of  your  correspondents 
haye  written  about  the  potato  rot ;  some  haTe  sup- 
posed they  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  disease ; 
others  had  found  remedies  that  had  and  would  stay 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  found  either  the  cause  or  the  cure.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  similar  to  some  of  the  mysterious  diseases 
that  spread  terror  and  death  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, that  the  wisest  heads  cannot  tell  from  whence 
they  come  nor  whither  they  go.  But  if  the  dis- 
coYery  could  be  made,  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
all  the  pearls  that  haye  been  found  or  eyer  will  be. 
The  potato  is  a  great  article  of  food ;  millions  of 
our  race  haye  almost  subsisted  upon  them  \  and  if 
they  are  not,  as  the  Irishman  said,  life  itself,  they 
are  indeed  one  of  the  many  staffs  that  prop  up  an- 
imal life. 

I  therefore  think  that  eyerything  should  be  done 
that  can  be  consistently,  to  save  tms  valuable  root 
I  plant  but  few  potatoes,  but  I  thought  I  would  try 
a  number  of  kinds.  I  planted  them  side  by  side, 
with  the  same  dressing  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  I  came  to  dig  them,  several  kinds  were  quite 
bad,  but  the  chenangoes  the  worst,  most  all  being 
rotten ;  but  one  kmd  came  out  bright  and  good. 
I  bought  the  seed  in  Boston  for  the  Rwk^  JMimn- 
imn,  I  should  advise  fiirmers  to  notice  this,  and 
get  this  kind  of  seed,  for  they  are  fine  potatoes. 

Danvers,  SepL,  1857.  G.  Wait. 


BATS  BBCOMIHQ  AN  ABTICLB  OF 
COMMEBGB. 

As  civilization  advances,  human  ingenuity  is  tax- 
ed to  supply  man's  natural  and  artificial  wants. — 
Our  grancifathers  would  have  said  that  the  distruo- 
tive  vermin  which  invests  our  cellars  under  the 
name  of  rats,  would  be  the  last  thing  which  could 
be  turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  Even  the  fine  lady 
of  the  present  day,  who  piques  herself  on  her  ex- 

auisitely  fitting  gloves,  would  give  one  of  those 
ttle  shrieks,  whi(m  she  thinks  so  sweetly  feminine, 
if  told  that  the  thumb  of  her  slove  was  made  of 
zatskin,  as  more  elantic  yet  tougher  than  kid.  The 
nineteenth  century,  in  fact,  sees  rats  elevated  to  an 
article  of  commerce.  In  Europe  the  fur  of  the  rat 
is  used  by  hatters,  having  been  found  to  exceed  in 
delicacy  even  that  of  the  beaver.  A  company  ex- 
ists in  Paris,  on  the  principle  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  to  buy  up  all  the  rats  in  France.  In 
London  many  persons  earn  a  livelihood  by  hunting 
rats  in  the  sewers.  A  late  number  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  makes  these  facts  the  text  of  a 
curioas  and  interesting  article  on  the  habits  of  the 
rats,  an  animal  heretofore  considered  unfit  to  be  in- 
troduced into  decent  society,  but  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Quarierlyf  makes  quite  a  respecta- 
ble figure. 

Nearly  every  portion  of  the  habitabV^lobe  is 
infested  with  these  vermin.  Hardly  a  \c.)8el  sails 
without  carrying  with  it  a  colony,  and  thus  even 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  supplied  with  rats.  On 


board  the  ship  they  generally  keep  out  of  sisht 
provided  they  can  command  that  great  necessity, 
water;  but  if  this  is  guarded  asainst  their  depreda- 
tions, they  will  oome  on  deck  on  rainy  nights  to 
drink,  ana  will  even  ascend  the  riffgmg  for  the  sake 
of  the  moisture  laying  in  th^  folds  of  the  sails. — 
When  very  thirsty,  they  have  been  known  to  attack 
the  spiritrcasks,  and  get,  like  wiser  beings,  tipsy, 
though  we  believe  thev  never  beat  their  wives,  even 
when  drunk.  Sometimes  two  distinct  colonies  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  ship ;  one  occupying  the 
stem  and  the  other  the  stem.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  destroy  five  hundred  in  a  single  East  In* 
diaman,  on  her  arrival  at  Calcutta.  Often,  when 
water  has  been  scarce  on  the  voyage,  they  volunta- 
rily desert  the  vessel  the  night  after  her  casdng  an- 
chor, generally  passing  to  land,  in  single  file,  along 
the  mooring  rope,  though,  if  Uiis  is  impracticable, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  swim.  The  genuine  ship 
rat  is  a  more  delicate  animal  than  the  large  brown 
rat,  and  approximates  to  the  original  English  rat, 
which  is  not  yet  entirelv  extinct,  though  som 
naturalists  have  asserted  the  contrary. 

Few  persons  have  an  idea  of  the  vast  numben 
of  these  vermin.  The  Quarterly  says,  **nXa  are  to 
the  earth  what  swallows  are  to  the  air,  universaUy 
present."  But,  unlike  their  feathered  rivals,  we 
rarely  see  them,  and  hence  ara  ignorant  of  the 
countless  millions  that  burrow  under  our  cellars, 
run  up  and  down  between  our  walls,  haunt  the 
sewen  of  graat  citHs,  and  devastate  the  granaries 
of  farmers.  But  it  is  about  slaughter-houses  that 
they  "most  do  congregate."  At  Montlaucon,  in 
France,  the  proprietor  of  a  slaughter-house  had  a 
walled  enclosura,  where,  one  night,  he'  threw  the 
carcasses  of  two  or  three  horses,  and  then  went 
quietly  with  his  workmen,  and  stopped  up  all  the 
holes  by  which  the  rats  had  entered  it,  after  which 
he  went  in,  with  these  same  workmen,  each  armed 
with  a  stick.  The  rats  thus  entrapped,  wera  slain 
by  hundreds.  In  a  single  month  he  killed 
16,050,  and  2,650  in  one  night.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  Uie  progeny  of  a  single  pair  would 
amount j  in  three  years,  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand,  if  they  could  all  find  food  and  escape  the 
accidents  that  makes  the  mortality  among  them  so 
ereat.  Between  the  large  brown  rat  and  the  smal- 
ler species  there  exists  a  mortal  antipathy.  If  an 
equal  number  of  each  breed  are  put  into  a  cage 
over  night,  the  bigger  ones,  if  not  nungry,  will  eat 
off  the  long  delicate  ears  of  the  smaller,  which  they 
seem  to  consider  a  great  luxury ;  but  if  half-starvr 
ed,  nothing  will  be  seen  in  the  morning  of  the  snuil- 
ler  species,  except  the  tails  and  bones. 

The  rat,  according  to  the  Quarterly,  has  never, 
received  the  credit  for  sagacity  which  he  deserves, 
although  the  phrase  "as  cunning  as  a  rat,"  testifies 
to  the  popular  opinion  of  bis  abilities.  It  is  not  a 
fable  that  a  rat  robs  a  hen's  nest,  bv  laying  on  his 
back  andjiolding  the  eggs  between  his  paws,  while 
his  companions  pull  along.  Rats  have  been  seen, 
one  on  each  side,  leading  blind  or  aged  rats  to  wa- 
ter. A  gentleman  once  noticed  that  several  rata 
ate  at  the  trough  with  his  dogs;  so,  one  day,  he 
kept  the  dogs  back,  after  the  trough  was  filled,  in- 
tending to  shoot  the  rats  when  they  came  to  eat  $ 
but  the  latter  was  too  wise  to  make  their  appear- 
ance till  he  let  the  dogs  in,  when  he  was  afraid  to 
shoot,  and  this  caution  they  exhibited  day  afier  day, 
till  he  gave  up  in  despair.  Sometimes  when  fam- 
ished, a  rat  will  attack  poultry.    Rats  frequently 
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gnaw  through  the  leaded  pipes  of  houses,  for  the 
sound  of  running  water  seems  to  fascinate  them, 
and  many  a  rat,  curious  to  get  at  the  cause  of  this 
strange  noise,  has  suddenly  found  himself  deluged 
in  a  shower-bath. 

The  teeth  of  a  rat^  are  so  formed,  and  grow  so 
fast,  that  if  he  does  not  gnaw  almost  incessantly, 
and  by  this  process  wear  them  away  at  the  point, 
they  become  enormous  circular  tusks.  Bats  haye 
been  killed,  which  haying  lost  a  lower  tooth,  haye 
had  the  corresponding  upper  one  grow  into  a  com- 
plete circle,  the  point  of  which,  in  winding  around, 
had  passed  through  the  lip  of  the  animaL  The 
Quarterly  insists  that  the  rat  is  a  beautiful  animal, 
especially  when  seen  sitting  on  his  haunches  and 
licking  his  paWs ;  but  we  confess  our  prejudices 
prevent  our  discerning  this  beauty ;  and  we  are  or- 
thodox enough  still  to  think  that  rats  should  only 
be  named  with  traps  and  guns,  to  which,  if  in  our 
power,  we  would  consign  the  whole  race. 


^ 


For  tht  New  Bngtand  Former, 

HEA8UBEXSBT  OF  HAT. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  saw  in  the  remarks  from  the 
JVetff  JtTSty  Farmer  that  it  takes  f^om  600  to  800 
cubic  feet  of  mow  hay  to  make  a  ton.  This  rule 
I  think  will  hardly  do  for  New  England  farmers  to 
sell  by.  I  presume  that  the  grasses  grow  much 
more  rank  and  coarse.  South  uid  West,  than  they 
do  in  Vermont,  and  with  leis  thick  l^ttom,  and 
consequently  less  weight  to  the  bulk,  wheq  com- 
pared with  our  northern  hay.  It  is  a  rule  among 
mrmers  of  this  section  to  measure  from  four  to  fi?e 
hundred  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 

I  have,  in  measuring  and  weighing  out  several 
mows  of  hay,  found  the  rule  to  be  nearly  correct ; 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  height  oi 
depth  of  the  mow,  and  the  quality  of  the  hay,  as  to 
its  beins;  coarse  or  fine,  as  fine  hay  weighs  much 
heavier  m  proportion  to  the  bulk.  I  have  weighed 
out  a  mow  of  fine  hay,  near  the  bottom,  when  360 
cubic  feet  would  weigh  a  ton.  But  scaffold  hay 
usually  requires  500  feet  for  a  ton. 

"Make  hay,"  &c.  Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Robinson,  answers  me  raiher  perlly,  for  sneering 
at  his  communication  taken  from  the  Homestead, — 
then  says  it  was  written  ten  years  ago,  before  mow- 
ing machines  were  invented.  Sneering  I  consider 
one  of  the  lowest  traits  that  a  man  can  exhibit, 
whether  it  be  at  ignorance,  or  fblly,  or  anything 
else.  I  consider  it  unpardonable,  and  never  inten- 
tionally indulge  in  it  But  when  a  man  writes  things 
unreasonable,  he  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  folly,  or  cor- 
rected, which  last,  I  intended  to  do  in  my  former 
article.  If  he  had  informed  his  readers  that  his  ar- 
ticle was  written  ten  years  ago,  and  was  intended 
for  men  of  other  times,  it  would  have  passed  with- 
out a  notice.  But  supposing  that  it  was  written 
for  the  improvement  of  the  present  ^imes,  it 
"smacked'*  too  much  of  "old  foeyism,"  (and  I  am 
not  alone  in  thinking  so,)  to  let  u  pass.  8o  I  gave 
my  experience  as  an  honest  man  would,  and  "got 
a  hit,''  with  how  much  grace  I  leave  you  and  your 
readers  to  decide. 

As  for  mowing  machines,  I  am  happy  to  say  we 
do  use  them,  and  their  merry  rattle  cheers  and 
lightens  the  labors  of  many  of  our  Vermont  farm- 
ers, and  will  many  more,  another  season.  But 
there  are  many  fields  in  Vermont,  and  I  presume 


in  Connecticut,  too,  that  can  never  be  mowed  bj 
machinery. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  should  you  in  some  of  your 
"visits  to  the  farm,"  take  the '  trouble  to  come  to 
Rutland,  you  would  find  specimens  of  successful 
farming  tnat  would  be  worthy  of  your  notice,  away 
up  here  in  Vermont,  and  we  should  be  happy  to 
show  you  our  hospitality. 

With  your  permission  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  once  more  to  the  advertisement  on 
another  page,  of  Cream  Hill  Farm,  for  most  of  the 
customers  I  have  had  find  it  too  large,  either  for 
their  means  or  wants,  I  will  say  that  it  is  so  situ- 
ated that  it  can  be  divided  without  injuring  its  form, 
makine  two  beautiful  farms  of  about  100  acres  each, 
properly  divided  into  meadow,  pasture  and  wood- 

If  some  other  signature  suits  Mr.  Robinson  any 
better  than  that  outlandish  "Woa,  haw,  hush,"  he 
may  call  me  M.  J.  PERKiKa. 

Cream  HUL  

Remarks. — It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  visit 
"Cream  Hill  Farm,"  and  many  others  in  its  vicini- 
ty, and  we  have  no  doubt  we  should  learn  enough 
among  thie  thrifty  Vermonters  of  that  region  to  re- 
ward 118  abundantly  for  the  time  reqiured. 

BOOK  HOTICE. 

Dowimo's  Fevb  amd  Fadr  Tkbis  oi  jlwBawi.   Ravlaed 
IdlUon.    New  York :  Wile/  k  Halsted,  PubUaben. 

In  speaking  of  Fruits,  we  have  often  urged  the 
reader  to  cultivate  only  the  best  But  in  order  to 
do  this,  he  must  have  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  fruit,  either  from  reading,  from  observation,  or 
from  actual  experiment  himself,  than  is  gained  by 
a  mere  familiarity  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. These  are  all  essential  'to  enable  one  to 
become  a  pretty  correct  judge.  But  the  most  di- 
rect, quickest  and  easiest  way  to  gain  the  desired 
information,  is  by  reading.  There  are  hockn  filled 
with  the  collected  experience  and  wisdom  of  gene- 
rations,  where  the  inquirer  may  learn  what  are  es- 
teemed the  best  fruits,  and  what  is  their  beat  mode 
of  cultivation,  without  passing  through  the  long^ 
expensive  and  dull  detail  of  practical  experiment 
himself.  Such  is  the  volume  now  before  tis.  It 
probably  contains  the  most  accurate  descriptions 
and  engravings  of  a  large  and  generally  cultivated 
variety  of  American  fruits,  that  is  to  be  found 
among  us ;  the  modes  of  cultivation,  of  grafting, 
budding  and  pruning,  are  given  with  such  an  accu- 
racy of  detail,  as  to  render  the  work  of  great  value 
to  the  beginner.  With  such  a  work  before  him, 
and  a  frequent  reference  to  its  pages,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  of  selecting  the  best  varieties,  and  of 
obtaining  excellent  fruit  at  a  -  cost  not  more  than 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  most  indifferent. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  topics  in  this 
revised  edition  is  not  materially  changed.  In  the 
body  of  the  word  there  is  a  sensible  running  title, 
affording  a  catch-word  of  lehat  is  spoken  of  below. 
But  in  the  index,  where  such  a  title  beoomea  of 
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greater  importance,  it  is  entirely  abandoned,  and  a 
useless  repetition  runs  through  the  whole.  At  the 
opening  page  of  the  index,  in  a  neat  half-title,  in 
capitals  so  plain  that  who  runs  may  read,  we  are 
told  that  this  is  the  <«Index  to  the  Different  Fruito," 
and  this  is  enough  for  the  whole.  Now  in  looking 
for  different  fruits  mentioned  in  the  index,  the 
reader  is  obliged  to  turn  to  the  head  of  the  class, 
because  no  catch-word  on  the  top  of  the  page  states 
what  fruit  is  mentioned  below.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  the  names  themseWes  ought  to  suggest 
what  the  fruits  are,  for  not  more  than  one  reader 
in  fifty  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  such  names  as  to 
make  this  of  any  use  to  him.  To  one  using  the 
book  considerably  this  is  a  great  defect,  and  one 
which  we  hope  to  see  corrected  in  a  future  edition. 
Every  person  cultiyating  a  dozen  trees,  should  own 
this  work. 

The  ▼arieties  of  apples  and  pears  given  are  very 
numerous,  and  will  be  likely  to  lead  the  begmner 
astray,  as  the  number  of  really  good  varieties  of 
either  is  comparatively  small.  We 'should  recom- 
mend to  the  common  cultivator  scarcely  more  than 
a  dozen  varieties  of  pears,  and  perhaps  double  that 
number  of  apples.  A  few  varieties,  well  tended, 
and  producing  the  best  fruit,  are  worth  more  than 
an  extended  list,  producing  but  an  indifferent  crop. 
In  former  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  the  reader  may 
find  these  few  varieties  given  in  tabular  form. 


ERRORS  ABOUT  THE  HOHEY-BEB. 

The  following  remarks^from  the  Albany  CfdHva- 
tor  may  correct  some  erroneous  notions  about  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  industrious  bee : 

'*Many  su])pose  that  the  bee  culls  honey  from 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  carries  it  to  his  cell  in 
the  hive.  This  is  not  correct.  The  nectar  it  col- 
lects from  the  flower  is  a  portion  of  his  food  or 
drink ;  the  honey  it  deposits  in  its  cell  is  a  secre- 
tion from  its  mellific,  or  honey-secreting  glands, 
analogons  to  the  milk-secreting  glands  of  the  cow 
and  other  animals.  If  they  were  the  mere  collec- 
tors and  transporters  of  honey  from  the  flowers  to 
the  honey-comb,  then  we  should  have  the  comb  fre- 
quently filled  with  molasses,  whenever  the  bees 
have  fed  at  a  molasses  hogshead.  The  honey-bag 
in  the  bee  performs  the  same  functions  as  theoow^ 
bag  or  udder — merely  receives  the  honey  from  the 
secreting  glands,  and  retains  it  till  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity presents  for  its  being  deposited  in  appropri* 
ate  store-houses,  the  honey  comb. 

*' Another  error  is  that  the  bee  collects  pollen 
from  the  flowers  accidentally  while  it  is  in  search 
of  honey.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  bee, 
when  in  search  of  nectar,  or  honey,  as  it  is  improp- 
erly called,  does  not  collect  pollen.  It  goes  m 
search  of  pollen  especially,  and  also  for  nectar. 
When  the  pollen  of  the  flower  is  ripe  and  fit  for 
the  use  of  the  bee  there  is  no  nectar  in  the  flower. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  also,  that  the  bee  con- 
structs its  comb  from  such  vegetable  substances. 
This,  also,  is  an  error.  The  wax  is  a  secretion 
from  its  body,  as  the  honey  is;  and  it  makes  its 


appearance  in  small  scales  or  flakes  on  the  belly, 
and  is  taken  thence  by  other  bees,  rendered  plas- 
tic bv  mixture  of  the  saliva  of  the  bee's  mouto, 
and  laid  on  the  walls  of  the  cell  with  the  tongue 
very  much  in  the  way  a  plasterer  uses  his  troweL" 


For  the  New  Xngland  Farmer. 

CTTLTIVATIOH  OF  WHEAT. 

Gov.  Bsown: — I  am  happy  to  have  one  dlreec* 
response  from  a  wheat-growmg  firmer,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper.  Your  correspondent,  J.  D« 
Canning,  Esq.,  has  made  a  very  successful  experi- 
ment with  spring  wheat  the  past  season,  whicn  he 
publishes  "for  encouraging  m;^  brother  farmers." 
Coming  to  this  sensible  conclusion,  he  savs :  *'I  have 
paid  their  prices  for  flour  long  enough."^  Every 
farmer  among  you  should  say  amen  to  this  truth- 
ful declaration.  From  one  bushel  and  three  pecks 
seed,  his  wheat  is  equal  in  value,  (to  his  fiaimily,)  to 
five  barrels  of  flour.  We  can  only  hope  he  has 
the  same  quantity  of  winter  wheat  m  the  ground, 
sowed  a  month  ago ;  if  so,  he  will  be  almost  sure 
of  his  wheaten  loaves  for  a  twelve  month,  and  tha 
from  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed.  He  will 
find  winter  as  much  better  than  springj  wheat  for 
bread,  as  winter  rye  is  better  than  spring  for  that 
purpose.  Winter  will  make  white,  pulpy  brea* 
and  pastry^  while  spring  wheat  will  make  dark, 
heavy  flour. 

Your  correspondent  from  Vermont,  in  your  issue 
of  26ih  September,  (I  think  it  was  on  the  farm  of 
a  Mr.  Levering,)  reports  forty  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  to  the  acre.  This  splendid  yield  should  en- 
courage every  farmer  to  action.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  report  could  not  have  been  published 
in  the  month  of  August,  that  the  farmers  couH* 
have  had  the  benefit  of  earlier  information.  Whea*^ 
should  not  be  sown  after  the  10th  of  September, 
unless  upon  dry,  warm  land.  Middle  of  August  to 
1st  September  is  the  proper  time. 

The  writer  has  raised  40  bushels  winter  wheat  to 
the  acre,  and  26  bushels  per  acre  for  six  consecu 
tive  vears,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Mass.    Samtie 
Frothingbam,  Jr.,  Esq.,  at  Milton  Hill,  Mass.,  rais 
ed  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    It  was  good 
pasture  land,  highly  dressed  with  pig  manure,  and 
plowed  in.    These  facts  have  been  published  be- 
fore, but  they  will  bear  repeatinff,  and  would  not 
be  lost  upon  the  farmer,  if  he  well  considered  his 
true  interest 

The  subject  at  this  time  of  money  pressure,  and 
at  all  times  without  pressure,  is  of  serious  import. 
It  is  the  great  bread  question,  as  it  concerns  New 
England,  whose  means  and  soil  are  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  her  people,  for  the  procuring  of  every 
grain  that  grows.  I  boldlv  make  the  assertion, 
and  shall  hold  to  it  till  confronted  by  practical  far- 
mers, who  have  made  fair  and  proper  tests. 

Can  any  earthly  reason  be  ffiven  why  the  farmer 
at  the  north  shall  not  raise  nis  bread  P  The  old 
maxim,  ^'nothing  venture  nothing  have,"  has  been  in- 
dulged in  for  scores  of  years.  Timidity  is  often 
worse  than  sharp  practice.  Ten  miliums  of  dollars 
paid  the  West  annually  for  imported  breadstufisby 
Massachusetts  alone,  and  her  sturdy,  honest  yeo< 
manry  among  its  best  customers !  What  a  com- 
mentary !  Surely  there  must  be  '^something  rotten 
in  Denmark."  Kead  and  ponder  the  excellent 
Vermont  letter,  (two  weeks  since.)    From  about 
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fi?e  acres  of  land,  two  hundred  bushelt  of  wheat, 
('*Klon  Blue  Stem"  or  banner,  I  have  raised  it,) 
and  you  have  equal  in  value  to  ^fty  barrela  of  flour. 
For  such  information  you  should  **thank  God  and 
take  courage/  and  go  and  do  likewise. 
Aeu7  York,  OcL  6ih,  1857.  H.  PoOB. 


TO  KAKE  A  BOUHD  SHDTQLE  ROOF. 

As  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  carpen- 
ter's trade,  I  thought  that  I  would  give  some  of  my 
ideas  about  that  kmd  of  work.  I  have  often  noticed 
the  roofs  of  buildings  that  had  some  holes  through 
theooL.  The  question  occurred  to  me  to  find  out 
what  the  reason  was  that  a  hole  should  oome  in 
one  place  and  not  in  another,  and  on  examination, 
I  found  the  fault  to  be  in  the  laying  of  the  shingles, 
and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  mechanics  make  the 
same  mistake  in  laying  shingles.  I  presume  that 
some  of  my  old  friends  will  think  that  I  am  » little 
green  to  think  of  teaching  them  how  to  do  as  sim- 
ple a  piece  of  work  as  to  lay  a  shingle,  but  perhaps 
I  shall  give  them  a  new  idea.  I  now  ask  any  of 
them  to  examine  their  roofs,  and  see  if  they  cannot 
find  some  of  the  very  places  that  I  shall  aescribe. 
I  shall  commence  to  describe  the  bad  places  by  ta- 
king four  courses  and  numbering  them.  No.  1  is 
five  shingles  long.  The  first  and  last  shingle  of  the 
course  are  four  inches  wide ;  the  three  middle  shin- 
gles are  eight  inches  wide.  This  will  form  the  first 
ooarse»  The  next  course  is  4  shingles  8  inches  wide. 
These  cover  the  same  length  and  make  No.  2.  No. 
8  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  and  No.  4  as  No.  2.  Now, 
many  at  the  first  sight  will  say  we  have  a  good  roof 
and  the  joints  well  broke.  But  let  us  examine  a 
little  and  see.  -  The  second  course  in  the  joint  of 
the  third  course  is  but  one  thickness  of  shingle 
through  to  the  roof-board,  (and  that,  too,  at  the 
second  space  of  the  shingle,  as  a  shingle  is  usually 
divided  into  three  spaces,)  and  in  process  of  time, 
the  shingle,  will  wear  through  and  leave  a  hole 
through  the  roof,  while  the  rest  of  the  roof  is  ^ood. 

I  am  aware  that  shingles  are  of  varied  widths, 
and  do  not  come  all  in  the  form  that  I  have  shown : 
but  1  take  this  way  to  show  how  to  find  the  bad 
places.  I  shall  now  give  my  rule  for  laying  shin- 
gles, and  how  to  avoid  such  bad  places  in  a  roof, 
for  they  occur  in  most  of  roofs,  if  the  workmen  do 
not  know  how  to  avoid  them.  Yon  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  a  jomt  directly  over  the  joint  of  the 
second  course  below  the  one  you  are  laying }  or  in 
other  words,  to  break  joints  with  the  two  mst  oour- 
iee  that  you  hare  lain. — Midiigan  Farmer^ 

Wall  RoBE8.~The  secret  of  ffrowing  roses 
agauist  a  wall  might  be  packed  in  a  lady's  Nimble. 
A  two  feet  deep  M>rder  of  strong  loam,  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  to  be  as  rich  as  rotton  dung  can  make  it ; 
the  border  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  soft  pond- 
water  twice  a  week  in  ory  weather,  and  when  the 
roses  are  in  bloom,  to  keen  them  thin  in  the  branch- 
es, as  if  they  were  peach  trees,  and  to  play  the 
water-engine  against  them  as  for  a  house  on  fire, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  insects  till  no  more 
come.  There  is  a  reason  for  everythin|^  under  the 
sun,  and  the  reason  for  insects  attackmg  roses  in 
general,  and  those  on  walls  more  particularly,  is 
from  too  much  dryness  at  the  roots,  causing  the 
juices  to  be  more  palatable  through  the  action  of 
the  leaves. — Lon,  Hort,  JoumaL 
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DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Tomato  Figs. — Pour  boiling  water  orer  the  to- 
matoes in  order  to  remove  the  skin ;  then  weigh 
them,  and  place  them  in  a  stone  jar  with  as  much 
sugar  as  you  haTe  tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand  two 
days ;  thep  pour  off  the  syrup  and  boil  and  skim  it 
until  no  scum  rises ;  then  pour  it  over  the  tomatoeSf 
and  let  tbem  stand  two  days,  as  before ;  then  boil 
and  skim  again.  After  the  third  t#ie,  they  are  fit 
to  dry,  if  the  weather  Is  good ;  if  not,  let  them  stand 
in  the  syrup  until  drym^  weather ;  then  place  oa 
large  earthen  plates  or  dishes,  and  put  them  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  which  will  take  about  a  week,  after 
which,  pack  them  down  in  small  wooden  boxes,  with 
fine  white  sugar  between  every  layer.  Tomatoes 
prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep  for  years. 

Apple  Jelly. — Apples  make  an  excellent  jellj* 
The  process  is  as  follows :  They  are  pared,  quar* 
tared,  and  the  core  completely  removed^  and  pot 
into  a  pot  wUhatU  water,  closely  covered,  and  put 
into  an  oven  or  over  a  fire.  When  pretty  well 
stewed,  the  juic^  is  to  be  squeezed  out  through  a 
cloth  to  which  a  little  white  of  an  egg  is  added,  and 
then  the  sugar;  skim  it  previous  to  boiling,  then 
reduce  it  to  a  proper  eonsisten<7,  and  an  excellent 
jelly  wUl  be  the  product. 

To  Dbt  PiSAsa— Fare  them  very  thtn  before 
they  are  quite  ripe  and  aimmer  in  a  thin  aymp ;  let 
them  lie  a  day  or  two,  then  make  the  syrup  richer 
and  simmer  agiun.  Repeat  this  till  they  are  clear, 
then  drain,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  or  a  cool  oven 
for  a  short  time.  They  may  be  kept  in  the  syrup 
and  dried  as  wanted,  which  makes  them  more  moist 
and  rich. 

JSnalher  tfoy.— Take  some  fine  pears  before  they 
are  ripe,  pare  them  and  set^hem  over  the  fire  ia 
cold  water;  let  them  stew  till  tender;  lift  them 
gently  out  and  put  them  into  cold  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  drain  on  a  sicTe  into  a 
nound  of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of  water  for  every 
nfty  pears ;  pot  the  fruit,  and  let  it  stand  two  hours. 
The  pears  must  then  be  taken  out  and  suspended 
in  a  slow  o^en,  with  the  lar^e  end  down,  for  twelve 
hours.  Clarify  the  syrup  m  which  the  fruit  has 
stood,  and  boil  it ;  when  quite  cold,  the  pears  must 
again  remain  in  the  syrup,  and  be  transferred  to  the 
oven  for  the  same  time  as  before.  Boil  the  syrup 
and  continue  the  process  till  the  pears  are  perfect- 
ly dry. 

Sweet  Cbab-Applb  Pigkle&— Boil  the  finiit  in 
clear  water  until  it  beoomes  a  little  aoft ;  then  drain 
them  on  a  large  dish ;  then  to  every  pound  of  fruit 
add  one  of  sugar ;  and  boil  hard  until  they  are 
preserved. 

To  make  the  pickles,  take  one-half  syrup  and  one* 
half  vinegar ;  fill  the  jar  with  the  preserves,  and 
pour  op  the  syrup  and  vinegar ;  add  spices  to  snit 
the  taste. 

PooB  Man's  Puddikg.— One  cup  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  water,  one  cup  of  chopped  suet,  one  cup 
of  raisins,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  a  Utile  salt, 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter ;  tie  up  in  a  cloth, 
put  into  TOilinff  water,  boil  two  hours ;  use  wine  or 
brandy  sauce ;  leave  in  boiling  water  Ull  needed. — 
Godey'$  Book. 
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^  graphicmllj  dHcrib- 
ged  by   tnonyinoui 
E  Bd{I^  suthon  :— 
'     "A|e    docs    not 
f  wither  beaut;  more 
efliKtiwll;  thtn  wiD- 
ter  wtthen  all  the 
pleinntnen  of  o 
old  nral  btunta.- 
Pathi,  that  in  tl 
fluih     ud     loatf 

ire    bowerjr  eloiiten, 
.Ured  and  roofed  iritli 


,  bg  hum  of  ioscct-life,  and  filled 
vitti  ■  green  twilight  that  luniet 
o  kbdie  iDto  gold,  are  bleak  and 
bare,  filent  and  deaolale,  open  to  the 
Aj  aboTe,  and  carpeted  with  aodden  learei  be- 
neath. Rippling  rannela  liaTe  lost  their  uher; 
roice«,  and  utter  hoane  re«pon»ei  to  thewa" 
wind.  SilTer-ibeening  ponde,  that  were  soeh 
faithful  mirrors  of  the  ehangefiil  heaTeni,  are 
now  mere  miry  reaerniin,  turUd  and  dark,  black 
biota  apon  the  blank  and  dreary  Undacape,  Trees 
that  were  lately  garmented  with  laTiah  teafineaa, 
-wear  now  the  apectral  taped  of  grim  and  grisly 
•kelGtoni;  and  through  their  mde  and  leaflets 
bianchei,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  cottage  roofs  and 
fair  white  walli,  chat  bare  been  hidden  from  our 
«yee,  aince  April'i  leaTea  were  young  and  green." 

The  preceding  passage  affords  us  a  Tirid  picture 
of  a  wintry  landscapcj  before  the  snow  has  oom 
on  the  earth ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  desaripti< 
proof  to  our  mind  that  the  loTelinesi  of  nature, 
though  changed,  is  not  deBtroyed.  As  tlie  supposed 
cheerless  season  of  winter  has  now  oome  upon  us. 


let  us  consider  whether  all  that  can  yield  no  pleas- 
re  mnit  be  sought  within  doors,  while  it  continues, 
'  whether  nature  is  not  still  innting  ds  by  new 
ipecta  of  beatity,  to  contemplate  her  ever  chang- 
g  scenes.  In  summer  we  see  the  leafy  beauty  of 
trees,  bat  cannot  well  discern  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  their  spray  and  the  different  hue*  of  their 
bianofaes.  Oilpin,  in  hia  work  on  "Forest  Trees," 
haa  treated  this  subject  yeryfiilly.  He  aays  "Tha 
boughs  of  trees,  likewise,  and  all  their  larger  limbs, 
add,  in  winter,  a  rich  variety  and  contrast  to  the 
breat ;  the  smooth  and  the  rough,  the  light  and  the 
dark,  often  beautifully  oppouog  each  other.  In 
winter,  the  «(em  predominates,  aa  tha  leaf  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  amusing  in  one  season  to  see  the  branch* 
es  losing  and  discOTering  tbemseltes  among  the 
foliage  :  and  it  is  amnung  also,  in  the  other,  to 
walk  through  the  desolate  forest,  and  see  the  TBri- 
ous  combinaUons  of  stems,  the  trarerung  of  blanch- 
es aerou  each  other  in  so  many  beautiful  direc- 
tions; and  the  pains  which  nature  takes  in  forming 
a  teood  as  well  aa  a  ungle  Jrea.  She  leaves  no  part 
unclosed  )  but  pushing  in  tfie  branch,  or  the  sprig, 
as  the  opening  allowa,  she  fills  all  vacant  spaces ; 
and  brings  the  heads  of  the  treea  which  grow  near 
each  other  into  contact ;  while  every  step  we  take 
presents  us  with  some  beautiful  variety,  in  her 
mode  of  forming  the  ftetted  roof,  under  which  we 
walk." 

We  call  attention  to  these  appearances,  because 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  more  beauty  one  is  able 
to  behold  and  appreciate  in  nature,  at  all  seasons, 
and  especiallyin  winter,  the  more  pleuurs  will  at- 
tend bis  rustic  occupations;  and  the  more  content- 
idly  will  he  perform  those  out-of-door  tasks,  which 
nust  often  be  performed  alone,  with  nothing  but 
the  wild  objects  of  lutnre  for  hia  companions. — 
Probably  there  are  not  many  of  our  New  England 
faimen,  who  are  genenlly  shrewd  and  intelligent 
observers,  who  have  neglected  to  notice  the  differ- 
ent appearance  of  trees  in  the  winter  season  g  and 
who  does  not  know  the  elm,  the  ash,  the  oak,  nod 
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other  trees,  in  winter  by  the  character  of  their 
spray,  as  well  as  by  their  foliage  in  summer  P  There 
is  a  gracefulness  about  the  elm  in  winter  which  is 
even  more  apparent  than  in  other  seasons.  Not 
only  do  the  large  branches  form  beautiful  arches 
by  their  drooping,  but  they  are  sub-divided  into 
the  minutest  spray  that  hangs  almost  like  fringe 
from  ^ry  part  of  the  tree.  The  spray  of  the  ash 
and  ffi  horse  chestnut,  on  the  contrary,  is  stiff, 
blunt  and  coarse,  and  would  afford  a  stranger  but 
a  feeble  conception  of  the  beauty  of  these  trees 
when  they  are  in  foliage.  It  is  needless  to  extend 
these  remarks ;  but  any  one  who  has  not  previous- 
ly made  such  observations,  would,  if  his  attention 
were  called  to  them,  find  much  to  interest  his  mind 
by  its  novelty  and  beauty. 

It  is  in  winter  only  that  an  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed us  to  observe  the  different  colors  of  the  branch- 
es of  trees.  These,  in  some  instances,  present  a 
very  beautiful  sight.  Some  species  of  willow  have  a 
bright  golden  colored  spray  i  in  others  it  is  of  a 
vivid  green ;  and  these  colors  are  often  beautiful- 
ly contrasted  with  the  dark  purple  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  ashen  spray  of  the  birch  or  the 
poplar. 

In  the  shrubbery  of  our  pastures  we  observe  a 
still  greater  variety  of  hues,  passing  through  a  se- 
ries of  beautiful  gradations,  from  a  bright  crimson, 
to  a  dark  purple  and  mulberry  hue.  All  these  are 
placed  in  pleasing  opposition  to  the  brown  surface 
of  the  pasture  and  the  grey  rocks  covered  with  li- 
chens and  patches  of  bright  green  mosses.  When 
one  has  once  become  adcustomed  to  observing  these 
appearances,  they  provide  for  him  an  endless  source 
of  amusement,  when  engaged  in  the  occupations 
of  the  field. 

But  we  must  not  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
mere  aspects  of  the  season.  We  are  reminded  by 
our  observations  abroad,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  of  the 
uses  and  the  necessity  of  trees  and  forests,  for  pro- 
tection from  the  cold  and  raging  winds  of  this  in- 
clement season.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  never 
sufficiently  occupied  the  attention  of  our  farmers. 
Many  there  are,  who  appreciate  the  beauty  of  for- 
ests, and  the  value  of  the  shade  of  wayside  trees ; 
and  all  feel  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  constant 
succession  of  woodland  growth,  to  furnish  a  regular 
supply  of  timber  and  fuel.  It  is  time  we  should 
all  duly  consider  the  advantages  of  trees  and  forests 
as  a  protection  from  the  bleakness  of  winds.  These 
advantages  are  not  obtained  by  a  wide  extent  of 
wood,  in  any  greater  degree,  than  by  a  dense  and 
narrow  strip.  A  mere  row  of  single  trees  affords 
but  little  protection  from  the  winds,  because  the 
current  passes  freely  underneath  thg  Branches :  but 
a  narrow  plantation  of  wood,  with  its  undergrowth, 
especially  if  it  consists  of  a  liberal  mixture  of  ev- 
ergreens, must  be  a  sure  protection  from  all  the 
wind**  that  blow  at  right  angles  with  its  length. — 


Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  more  generally  any  tract 
of  country  is  intersected  by  such  strips  of  wood- 
land, the  more  secure  it  must  be  from  any  steady 
currents  of  wind. 

This  consideration  suggests  to  us  the  necessity, 
when  we  are  employed  in  cutting  down  a  tract  of 
woodland,  of  leaving  a  narrow  strip  with  its  undei^ 
growth,  wherever  it  may  be  left  with  advantage. 
If  there  be  a  ridge  of  land  extending  through  this 
piece  of  wood,  leave  the  trees  on  this  elevation ;  if 
the  whole  be  a  level,  leave  a  strip  on  the  outside  of 
the  wood,  where  it  joins  with  the  open  pasture. — 
Th%  advantage  of  choosing  the  outside  for  this  pn> 
pose,  arises  from  the  greater  number  of  well  formed 
and  fully  developed  trees,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
wood.  Such  as  cannot  be  found  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  outer  portion  is  likewise  always  better  supplied 
with  undergrowth  which  is  quite  as  important  as 
the  trees,  to  protect  the  adjoining  fields  from  the 
wind. 

We  have  often  been  surprised  to  see  how  ruth- 
lessly our  people  will  sometimes  cut  down  a  little 
warm  plantation  of  trees,  like  the  kind  which  we 
have  recommended,  for  the  sake  merely  of  clear- 
ing the  whole  of  a  certain  space.  Sometimes  they 
appear  to  understand  the  value  of  the  trees,  but 
spoil  half  of  their  advantages  by  depriving  them 
of  their  undergrowth.  A  wood  covering  a  square 
space  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  might  be  divested  of 
its  undergrowth,  and  if  necessary,  converted  into 
pasture,  without  diminishing  its  value  for  purposes 
of  protection ;  because  a  current  of  wind  could  not 
freely  pass  through  such  ^n  extensive  body  of  trees. 
But  a  long  and  warm  plantation,  though  nearly  as 
valuable  for  shade  without  its  undergrowth,  is  al- 
most useless  without  it  as  a  protection  from  winds. 
We  should  advise  the  owner  of  land,  therefor^ 
never  to  clear  such  a  warm  tract  of  its  under- 
growth ;  and  if  it  be  destitute  of  it,  plant  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  those  hardy  and  valuable  shruba» 
such  as  the  cornels,  the  vimineous  blueberries,  hi^ 
zel-bushes,  laurels,  and  even  barberries,  which  flour- 
ish readily  in  all  situations. 

To  return  to  the  aspects  of  nature  z^has  the 
reader  never  observed  that  a  small  traqjt  of  wood — 
that  is,  a  tract  of  only  a  few  rods  in  width — ^ia  nev- 
er so  pleasing  an  object  of  sight,  when  its  undex^ 
growth  is  wanting,  as  when  it  is  well  supplied  with 
it  ?  See  how  bald  and  naked  every  wood  appears 
which  is  without  this  pleasing  accompaniment  t 
How  artificial  it  looks,  how  cold  and  uncomforta- 
ble !  The  smaller  trees  and  shrubs  and  tangled 
vines,  that  always  skirt  a  wood  of  several  years' 
standing,  unless  they  have  been  cleared  away  by 
the  hand  of  man,  are  the  shading  which  nature  em- 
ploys to  embellish  her  landscapes.  Jhey  cause 
the  wood  to  unite  gradually  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly with  the  plain,  instead  of  presenting  a  bold 
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and  |)erpendicular  outline,  such  aa  ne  behold  in 
clearings. 

For  the  Nei0  Sngtand  FamMr. 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

Last  Rprin^y  through  the  kindneu  of  the  editor 
of  the  American  ^Agriculturist,  I  received  a  paper 
of  seed  of  the  "Sorghum.''  The  18th  of  the  5th 
month  f  planted  sixty-four  hills,  putting  five  seeds 
in  H  hilly  on  a  gravelly  spot  in  the  garden,  and 
unthout  applying  any  manure,  though  the  land  was 
in  good  condition  for  an  average  crop  of  corn.  I 
knew  the  land  was  not  the  best,  but  it  was  the  ear' 
liest  spot  I  had.  The  seed  did  not  all  come  up,  and 
that  which  did,  grew  very  slowly  the  first  six  weeks, 
owing  principally,  no  doubt,  to  the  cold,  wet  weath- 
er which  prevailed.  It  being  something  new  in  this 
region,  a  number  of  persons  examined  it,  and  the 
general  opinion  was,  that  it  would  not  succeed  well 
here.  Early  in  the  7th  month,  however,  it  took  a 
vigorous  start,  and  soon  reached  the  height  of  six — 
eight — ten  feet.  About  the  first  of  9th  month, 
the  heads  began  to  appear,  and  it  soon  reached  the 
height  of  IH  feet,  ifhe  26tlrof  9th  month,  1  cut 
a  few  hills,  pounded  the  stalks,  and  pressed  as 
much  of  the  juice  as  I  could  in  a  cheese-press,  but 
for  want  of  sufiicient  power,  I  obtained  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole.  This  I  boiled  down,  and  made 
a  little  syrup,  which  was  very  fine,  though  a  little 
acid  waa  perceptible.  I  have  since  learned  that 
lime  should  be  used  as  a  corrective.  I  find  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  seeds  produced  canes  which 
headed ;  some  of  them  are  over  twelve  feet  high. 
These  also  threw  out  one  hundred  and  five  suckers, 
most  of  which  headed,  and  many  of  them  were  as 
tall  as  the  parent  canes. 

I  think  that  "Essex,"  (p.  407  of  current  volume,) 
could  he  see  my  "patch"  of  canes,  would  think  it 
something  else  than  "a  diminutive  looking  grass," 
thouj^h  growing  in  latitude  44*^  North.  I  find  it 
rather  more  hardy  than  Indian  corn.  Mine  wa»| 
not  killed  until  the  morning  of  the  and  17th  of 
month,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  32^,  even  this 
then  only  the  ends  of  the  leaves  were  killed.  I  cut 
it  up  the  20th,  and  the  entire  stalk  and  a  portion 
of  the  leaves  were  green.  The  2nd  of  this  month 
the  mercury  fell  to  35^,  and  com  was  visibly 
marked  by  frost,  yet  not  aleaf  of  the  Sorghum  was 
touched.  The  heads  appeared  in  good  season,  yet 
I  fear  that  none  of  the  seed  will  ripen.  Some  is 
nearly  grown,  and  I  have  placed  a  few  stalks  in  a 
warm  room  to  see  if  it  will  mature.  It  fills  very 
slowlv,  but  I.  attribute  it  to  the  abundance  of  wet 
weather  which  we  have  this  fall,  which  keeps  the 
temperature  at  a  lower  point  than  usual. 

Judging  from  this  my  first  experiment,  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  that,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  machinery 
for  expressing  the  juice,  it  may  be  raised  with  profit 
for  making  syrup,  even  in  this  latitude ;  and  as  a 
crop  for  feeding  to  cattle  and  swine,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  its  utility  and  value.  When  the 
stalks  are  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  cattle  and 
horses  are  very  fond  of  it.  When  full  grown,  it  is 
too  hard  for  them  to  eat,  but  hogs  will  chew  the 
hardest  cane  as  eagerly  as  they  will  an  ear  of  corn, 
extracting  the  juice,  and  leaving  nothing  but  the 
outside  of  the  stalk,  and  that  thoroughly  masticated 
and  pressed.  I  intend  to  make  another  trial  next 
year  on  a  larger  scale.    I  hope  those  who  have  ex- 


perimented with  it  this  year,  will  give  the  results 
to  the  public. 

We  have  remarkably  wet  weather— nineteen  oat 
of  twenty-five  days  of  this  month  have  been  rainy 
or  mostly  cloudy,  and  farmers  are  consequently 
very  much  behind  the  time  in  their  harvesting. 
The  20th  and  21st  were  very.  cold.  Snow  fell 
moderately  most  of  the  20th;  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  day  was  but  32°.  In  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  the  mercury  fell  to  24^.  I  am  informed 
that  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  the 
20th,  at  London,  C.-W.  Since  that  time  the 
weather  has  been  mild.  Grain  is  extremely  low,  and 
money  scarce.  L.  Vabney. 

Pidou,  C.  fF.,  10  Wo.  26tt,  1867. 


For  tke  New  Bngland  Famner* 

7ABHER8*  CLUBS. 

Daring  the  late  driving  north-east  storm,  I  was 
thinking  what  we  could  do  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  farmers  of  our  neighborhood ;  and  it  seemed 
the  best  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  them  to 
associate  together  for  mutual  instruction.  There  is 
scarcely  any  town  about,  where  twenty  or  more 
could  not  be  enlisted  in  such  an  organization,  if 
they  cotild  bat  feel  that  benefit  would  accrue  there- 
from. Let  it  be  tried,  and  all  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  improve,  invited  to  join.  Let  there  be  ap- 
pointed a  supervisory  committee  of  three,  who  shall  • 
have  the  general  direction  of  the  meetings  at  such 
times  and  place  as  can  be  made  most  convenient ; 
and  a  Secretary  to  record  what  is  done  at  each 
meeting,  which  record  is  to  be  read  at  the  opening 
at  the  next  succeeding  meeting.  Let  a  general  in- 
vitation be  given  to  all  interested  in  the  purposes 
contemplated,  to  come  in  and  witness  what  is  said 
and  done ;  and  to  communicate  of  their  experience. 
My  word  for  it,  in  whatever  village  this  course 
8hall  be  faithfully  pursued  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  it  will  not  soon  be  relinquished.  If  we 
have  a  political  or  religious  object  in  view,  we  bring 
it  about  by  associating  together.  Why  not  do  the 
name  thing,  in  relation  to  our  own  means  of  living  ? 
This,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has  already  been  done 
in  some  of  the  best  farming  towns  of  Old  E«sex, 
where  may  be  found  as  successful  culture  asel^^r?- 
where.  Why  not  extend  the  same  thing  thr'^  '^h- 
out  the  Old  Bay  Svavi: . 


For  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 

A  GREAT  YIELD  OF  OATS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — One  year  ago  last  March,  I  saw 
advertised  in  your  paper  a  new  kind  of  oats,  called 
the  Australian  Oats,  by  a  gentleman  in  Rhode 
Island.  I  sent  for  some,  by  mail,  and  received 
about  a  table  spoonful.  I  sowed  them  in  drills  on 
the  end  of  some  rows  of  potatoes,  placing  the  ker- 
nels about  four  inches  apart,  and  the  yield  was 
twelve  quarts.  This  year  I  sowed  them  broadcast, 
rather  thin,  and  raised  thirteen  and  one'hjalf  bush- 
els, weighing  forty  pounds  to  the  bashel.  The  heads 
were  from  twelve  to  nineteen  inches  long,  some  of 
the  heads  having  two  hundred  and  five  kernels ! 
If  any  one  has  beat  this,  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
them,  for  I  think  it  a  good  plan  for  farmers  to 
raise  what  yields  the  most  profit. 

C.  F.  Lincoln, 

J^orik  Sherburne,  Vt,  Oct.  27,  1857. 
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SAUSAGE  STITFFER. 

A  conrenient  meat  cutter  is  wanted  at  any  sea- 
ion  of  the  year,  but  the  sausage  stuffer  only  occa- 
sionally. The  sausage  stuffer,  however,  is  a  fit  com- 
panion for  the  meat  cutter,  and  in  many  cases 
ought  to  go  with  it.  Sausages  are  stuffed  with  ex- 
traordinary despatch  with  it,  and  the  farmer  who 
makes  his  own  links  will  find  it  a  convenient  and 
excellent  article.  There  are  four  sizes,  three  of 
which  are  with  one  or  two  tubes.  The  tubes  are 
made  to  be  attached  or  taken  off  by  a  screw,  and 
differing  in  size,  fit  large  and  small  skins. 


For  the  Mn0  Bngland  Parmer. 

WHITEWASHING  TREES. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Both  vegetable  and  animal  bodies 
are  subject  to  diseases,  as  well  as  the  attacks  of 
parasitic  animals,  and  remedies  and  preventive  or 
prophylactic  measures,  are  just  as  proper  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  case.  Conceding  the  bark 
of  trees  to  be  endowed  with  as  important  vital  func- 
tions as  the  skin  of  man,  analogy  nould  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  as  local  applications  are  efRcient 
remedies  in  the  one,  so  also  they  would  probably 
prove  to  be  in  the  other.  Sulphur,  and  lime  and 
mercury,  which  are  so  destructive  to  human  para- 
sites, are  no  less  so  to  vegetables ;  and  the  process 
of  whitewashing  trees  is  no  more  unnatural  or  ir- 
rational than  applying  sulphur  or  mercurial  oint- 
ment to  the  epidermic  coat  of  animals.  Veterinary 
Burgeons  recommend  washing  the  skin  of  the  horse 
with  a  decoction  of  walnut  leaves  or  tobacco,  to  pre- 
vent the  gad-fly  from  depositing  its  ova  or  nits  on 
the  hairs  of  the  animal,  and  thus  prevent  an  attack 
of  bots ;  is  it  any  more  absurd  to  apply  lime  to  our 
trees,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  their  winged  ene- 
mies, the  aphis  and  the  borer  P  I  have  not  stated 
that  the  bark  has  no  function ;  but  I  have  said  that 
the  epidermic  layer  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  to  the  more  important  structures  beneath, 
and  that  its  office  was  not  for  nutrition,  and  conse- 
quently no  harm  would  accrue  from  covering  it 
with  an  impenetrable  varnish.  Your  correspondent, 
L.  W.,  seems  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  *'8toma- 
ta'^  or  ''pores"  of  which  he  speaks,  artjfund  cfdefiy 
in  the  epidermic  coat  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  apd  are  rarely  found  elsewhere.  *<Ab  a  gen- 
eral, rule,"  says  Prof.^Gray,  **ihe  stomata  whoUy  or 
principally  belong  to  the  emdermis  of  the  lower  sur- 
fact  of  the  Itaf."*  ("The  Botanical  Text  Book,"  p. 
103.)  The  experiment  alluded  to,  of  placing  a 
dried,  shrunk  and  shrivelled  plant  (herbaceous)  in 
water,  and  its  imbibing  moisture,  proves  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  vital  function  of  the  epidermis  of  {be 
bark  of  trees ;  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  purely  physi- 
cal endosmose.  Strange  that  soleamed  a  physiolo- 
gist should  have  adduced  this  as  a  case  in  point 
That  absorption,  as  well  as  exhalation,  is  performed 
by  the  leaves  of  plants,  is  known  to  every  farmer 
who  has  observed  the  effects  of  a  heavy  dew  in  re- 


riving  his  irilted  com ;  but  few  are  so  stunid  as  to 
imagine  that  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  ab- 
sorption from  the  stalks !  Every  tyro  in  vegetat>le 
physiology  knows  that  the  bark  is  composed  of 
three  distinct  layers,  the  epidermis,  the  cellular  in- 
tegument and  the  liber  or  mner  layer;  that  the  two 
outer  are  cellular  in  structure,  and  the  inner,  or  ii- 
ber,  both  cellular  and  woody ;  that  the  sap  absorbed 
by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots,  ascends  through  the 
outer  layers  of  the  trunk  or  stem,  by  the  effects  of 
the  alburnum,  or  sap  wood,  to  the  leaves,  knd  is 
there  elaborated  by  exhalation  through  the  stoma- 
ta, and  bv  decomposition  through  the  agency  of 
light,  into  a  nutritious  fluid  called  latex ;  that  this 
fluid  descends  by  the  lacticiferous  tissues  of  the  liber; 
that  a  part  of  the  sap  is  transformed  into 
a  viscid  matter,  called  cambhun,  and  depo- 
sited between  the  liber  and  the  wood« 
forming  a  cellular  layer  on  each,  while 
another  part  is  carried  inward  from  the 
bark  by  the  medullary  ways,  and  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  stem  or 
trunk,  while  the  remainder  passes  on  to 
the  roots,  and  is  diffused  through  their  substance. 
He  may  probably  not  kn(Av  that  the  fluid  ex- 
haled through  these  *  stomata  is  so  nearly  pure 
water,  that  it  does  not  contain  the  l-2d,000th 
part  of  solid  matter,  proving  that  it  is  simple 
exhalation,  and  that  no  vital  process  of  secre- 
tion is  concerned  in  the  process.  (Carpenter's 
*'Com.  Phys.")  He  knows,  too,  that  the  removal  of 
the  epidermis  of  the  white  birch  does  not  injure  the 
growth  of  the  tree  anv  niore  than  covering  it  with 
paint  or  varnish,  and  he  therefore  concludes  with 
Prof.  Gray,  "that  it  is  obrious  that  the  sap-wood 
and  the  liner  are  alone  permanently  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  trunk."  (Lae.  (St,  p.  83.)  L.  W. 
endeavors,  by  a  garbled  quotation,  to  give  a  mean- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  Schleiden,  which  this  author 
dia  not  design  to  convey.  His  words  are,  ''In  cer- 
tain places,  little  orifices  are  left  between  the  cells, 
leading  into  the  interior  of  the  plant.  These  slits, 
through  which  the  plant  communicates  with  the  atp 
mosphere,  and  expires  gases  and  watery  vapor,  are 
opened  wider,  or  contracted,  as  may  be  required." 
("Poetry  of  the  Veg.  Worid,"  bjr  M.  J.  Schleiden. 
A.m.  £d.,  1857,  p.  61.)  This  writer  represents  the 
function  of  the  stomata  to  be,  to  evaporate  the  su- 
perfluous water  absorbed  by  the  spongioles.  He 
does  not  intimate,  even,  that  they  ever  absorb  mois- 
ture, and  no  one  but  L.  W.  has  ever  supposed  that 
they  are  concerned  in  ''nutrition."  I  am  half  dis- 
posed to  charge  your  correspondent  with  sinning 
against  what  light  he  had,  for  in  the  very  sentence 
of  Schleiden  preceding  the  one  quoted,  this  writer 
remarks, — *<It  (the  epidermis)  becomes  olothedt 
sooner  or  later,  with  a>  layer  of  varying  thickness, 
of  a  homogeneous  substance,  which  receives  beside, 
a  thin  coating  of  wax  or  resin ;  thus  the  enveloping 
membrane  becomes  impenetrable  by  fluids,  and 
even  repels  them,  since  water  runs  off  it  as  from  a 
greasy  substance." 

I  mi^ht  safely  rest  the  question  here,  so  fiur  as 
theory  is  concerned,  having  shown  that  the  appli- 
cation  of  lime,  paint  and  other  substances  to  the 
bark  of  trees  violates  none  of  the  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology,  as  explained  by  the  highest  authorities 
But  in  regard  to  the  particular  question  we  are  now 
discussing,  viz ;  the  application  of  lime  to  trees,  the 
whole  is  irrelevant,  inasmuch  as  whitewash,  instead 
of  obstructing  the  absorption  of  gases  and  moisture, 
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(which  L.  W.  assumes  to  be  the  function  of  the  bark, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  writers  on  this  sub- 
jecti)  actually  has  a  strong  attraction  for  both,  and 
IS  in  daily  use,  as  a  disinfectant,  on  account  of  this 
Tery  property.  So  far  from  obstructing  the  pores 
in  the  bark  of  trees,  supposing  that  they  had  any, 
it  would  have  a  directly  contrary  effect,  and  aid 
"nutrition"  by  its  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Supposing,  again,  what  is  not  true,  that  any  nutri- 
tiTe  office  is  performed  by  the  bark,  L.  W.  must 
not  expect  me,  nor  your  readers,. to  receive  his  imt 
dixit  as  to  the  functions  of  the  epidermis,  unless 
supported  by  some  acknowledged  authority ;  nor 
must  he  expect  to  escape  by  locating  the  stomata 
or  pores  in  the  bark,  instead  of  the  leaves,  and  then 
applying  to  the  former  what  is  designed  for  the 
latter.  This  double  assumption  may  be  ingenious ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  scientific  rules, 
which  require  our  reasoning  to  be  baaed  on  estab- 
lished facts. 

I  therefore  hold,  that  it  is  not  "empiricism'*  to 
advocate  the  utility  of  whitewashing  trees ;  L.  W. 
may  call  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  Judge  Buel,  Dr. 
Harris,  Dr.  Fitch,  &c.  ''charlatans"  for  favoring  this 
practice,  but  the  reader  will  be  at  no  great  loss  in 
determming  who  bebt  deserves  the  title.  The  "ar- 
boriculturist of  Boston  Common,"  so  &r  from  ma- 
king any  "mistake"  in  appl}ing  a  "composition  of 
ti^e  consistence  of  paint"  to  the  trees,  acted  with 
skill  and  iudgment,  violating  none  of  the  laws  of 
vegetable  life,  and  with  the  most  successful  results. 
Even  L.  W.,  who  has  such  a  morbid  horror  of  paint 
and  whitewash,  admits  the  "trees  grow  and  seem  to 
flourish,  notwithstanding  this  mistaken  treatment," 
proving  at  any  rate  that  such  applications  are  harm- 
less, and  that  all  that  can  be  said  against  them  is, 
that  they  are  unsightly  and  unnecessary.  On  this 
point,  however,  facts  and  observation  are  altogether 
against  L.  W.  These  have  conclusively  demonstrat- 
ed that  lime,  in  the  form  of  whitewash,  is  a  perfect 
protection  against  the  attacks  both  of  aphides  and 
borers,  just  as  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  protects 
rcse  bushes,  cucumber  vines,  gra^ie  vines,  &c.,  against 
the  ravages  of  their  insect  enemies.  L.  W.  would 
admit  "a  little  soap."  What!  close  the  "pores,"  with 
tbk  viscid  substance,  which  it  ia  far  more  likely  to 
do,  than  whitewash ;  and  then,  how  unnatural  to 
wash  trees  with  soap  and  water,  as  if  they  were  dir- 
ty babies  or  coal-heavers!  AnalogVi  instead  of  be- 
ing opposed,  as  L.  W.  would  have  it,  to  the  use  of 
artificial  remedies  and  preventives  against  vegeta- 
ble parasites,  is  altogether  in  their  favor,  as  I liave 
already  stated.  When  human  "pediculi"  are  left 
to  the  curative  powers  of  "pure  water,"  for  fear  of 
''closing  the  pores"  by  oily  medicated  unguents,  it 
vrill  be  time  enoush  to  talk  of  leaving  vegetable 
parasites  to  the  deterging  influence  of  the  same 
agent.  A  tar  ointment  cap  for  tinea  capitis  seems 
''a  priori"  as  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  a  coat  of 
whitewash  to  a  tree,  but  here,  as  always,  utility  is 
the  test,  and  the  only  test  by  which  these  applica- 
tions are  to  be  judged.  It  looks  very  ridiculous,  to 
be  sure,  to  see  the  straw  effigy  of  a  man  suspended 
ID  our  fruit  trees,  or  corn  fields,  but  when  we  find 
that  it  saves  our  fruit  and  corn  from  the  birds,  we 
lose  sight  of  any  absurdity  or  ridiculousness,  which 
might  otherwise  be  connected  with  such  an  effig^ 
80  situatet],  and  so  of  whitewash.  Its  color  is  quite 
unnatural  to  most  trees,  to  all  perhaps  except  the 
white  birch  and  silver  poplar,  but  it  is  not  unseem- 
ly, and  if  it  were,  bhis  may  well  be  overlooked,  when 
we  remember  ita  great  udiity. 


I  do  not  deny,  that  we  judge  very  much  as  to 
he  health  and  good  condition  of  a  tree,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  bark,  particularly  the  apple  and 
peach,  but  that  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
proper  function  of  the  bark,  any  more  than  the 
state  of  the  tongufe,  nails  and  hair,  in, the  human 
subject,  prove  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  function 
of  these  organs.  They  merely  furnish  signs  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  general  health,  and  so  of  the 
bark  of  fruit  trees. 

In  the  seventh  Vol.  of.  the  JV*eto  England  Fcut' 
mer,  may  be  found  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Harris, 
of  Cambridge,  which  contains  a  full  description  of 
the  various  bark-lice  which  infest  our  fruit  trees,  to- 
gether with  the  remedies,  and  among  these  white- 
wash is  ranked  among  the  best  In  the  same  wri- 
ter's "Report  on  the  Insects  of  Mass.,"  (1841,  p. 
202,)  he  remarks  as  follows :  "The  best  application 
for  the  destruction  of  the  lice  is  a  wash  made  of 
two  parts  of  soft  soap  and  eiffht  of  water,  with 
which  is  to  be  mixed  lime  enough  to  bring  it  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  whitewash.  This  is  to  be  put 
upon  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  trees  with  a  brush, 
and  as  high  as  practicable,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
surface,  and  fill  the  cracks  in  the  bark."  (Alas ! 
the  "pores !")  The  same  intelligent  naturalist,  in 
the  fifth  Vol.  of  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  de- 
scribes the  peach-borer,  and  recommends  the  iame 
application  to  prevent  its  ravages,  and  as  respects 
tne  caiiker-worms  which  infest  our  fruit  and  ornaF 
mental  trees,  he  recommends  "troughs  filled  with 
oil,  to  be  fastened  round  the  trees,"  but,  "before  the 
troughs  are  fastened  and  filled,  the  body  of  the 
tree  should  be  well  coated  with  clay-paint  or  white- 
wash, to  absorb  the  oil  that  may  fall  upon  it." 
("Report  on  Insects  of  Mass.,"  p.  337.)  So  also 
as  regarda  the  various  species  or  dytus  which  are 
destroying  our  maples,  locusts  and  other  ornamen- 
tal trees.  Dr.  H.  states  that  "whitewashing  and 
covering  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  grafting  com- 
position will  prevent  the  female  from  depositing 
her  egg^  on  them."  (Lae.  Cit)  Surely,  "grafting 
composition"  must  "close  the  pores,"  if  any  thing 
would  I  But  I  will  not  prolong  this  discussion.  I 
might  support  my  views  by  even  higher  authority 
than  I  have  quoted,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  I  thought 
that  the  supercilious  flippancy  of  L.  W.  deserved 
some  rebuke,  and  it  has  been  administered  homse- 
opathically  it  is  true,  but  hoping  it  may  have  a  cu- 
rative eflect  notwithstanding.  c.  A.  L. 

Berkshire,  SepU  1st,  1857. 


IS  THIS  AH YBODT'S  FICTITBE  t 

There's  neighbor  S- 


— .  He's  content  with  his 
farm,  and  believes  that  draining  is  too  costly  to  be 
practised,  and  sheds  will  not  pay  as  a  protection  to 
stock.  He  leaves  a  dilapidated  fence  in  front  of  his 
dwelling,  backed  by  a  row  of  scraggy  peach  trees. 
His  wood-yard  is  the  space'  in  front  of  the  house, 
consisting  of  an  unsightly  pile  of  green  logs,  to  be 
cut  up  as  occasion  requires.  His  bam !  the  roof 
decaved  and  ragged,  with  the  boards  here  and  there 
missmg  from  the  sides ;  an  open  yard,  where  all 
winter  a  herd  of  lowing  cattle  may  be  seen,  pinch- 
ed with  cold,  and  trampling  their  fodder  under 
their  feet.  His  forming  implements !  they  are  few 
and  simple.  Go  into  the  road,  and  there  by  the 
fence — where  they  are  earefuUy  placed  when  not  in 
use — you  will  see  them.  An  old  wagon  with  an 
older  box  stands  there,  ready  to  drop  to  pieces  by 
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its  own  weight,  a  three-cornered  drag  rests  confi-j 
dingly  against  it,  while  a  little  way  off  is  the  plow, 
which,  by  the  wear  and  tear  it  has  been  subjected 
to,  might  be  referred  to  any  age  since  Mathusaleh. 

Neighbor  S believes  one  plow  will  answer  for 

all  purposes,  and  all  soils,  and  thinks  new  inTen- 
tions  in  this  line  humbugs.  In  the  spring  he  yokes 
a  pair  of  poor  starved  oxen,  that  haTe  lain  out  to 
freeze  in  the  open  yard  last  winter,  hitches  them  to 
his  plow,  and  proceeds  to  spring  plowing.  He 
usually  gets  into  his  field  by  letting  down  the 
fence ;  an  easy  task,  by  the  way,  for  the  corners  are 
all  down,  or  thrown  this  way  and  that,  till  he  can- 
not easily  make  it  worse.  He  usually  begins  in  wet 
weather,  as  his  team  is  too  light  to  plow  when  it  is 
dry.  He  plows  shallow,  for  his  team  is  not  jBtrong 
enough  to  plow  deep.  He  don't  subsoil,  it  would 
take  another  team.  When  harvest  comes,  he  won- 
ders why  his  fields  yields  but  half  a  crop ! 

Such  are  the  men — I  will  not  say  farmers — who 
disgrace  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  .  But  their 
number  is  lessening.  Stupid  indeed  must  be  the 
man  who  in  this  age  does  not  improve.  Every  ap- 
pliance science  and  art  can  brinff,  is  placed  in  the 
nand  of  the  farmer.  He  has  out  to  signify  his 
wants,  and  the  inventor  is  ready  to  devote  years  in 
his  service.  He  but  asks  and  he  receives.  The 
leaven  is  working,  and  the  farmer  for  intelligence 
stands  equal  to  the  best.  If  he  does  not,  then  he 
is  to  blame.  If  he  will  not  read  and  think,  if  he 
will  not  strive  to  improve,  then  he  merits  contempt, 
and  should  be  degraded,  not  only  by  other  profes- 
sions, but  by  all  true  farmers,  as  a  reproach  on  the 
honor  of  their  calling. — Ohio  Cultivator, 


variable  success.  In  later  years,  immediately  after 
mowing,  with  a  Michigan  plow  I  turn  over  and 
give  a  top  dressing  of  fine  manure,  and  about  the 
first  of  September  sow  a  plump  bushel  per  acre  of 
the  very  best  seed  from  the  West,  changed  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  soaked  in  brine,  and  after 
draining,  strew  in  slaked  lime-rharrow  thoroughlj 
and  rolL  Early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  I  sow 
clover,  and  go  over  it  with  a  light,  sharp  harrow  and 
roller,  to  replace  any  disturbed  roots ;  then  give  it 
a  bushel  of  plaster  and  two  of  ashes  mixed,  to  the 
acre.  Benjamin  Willabd. 

Latieaster,  1857. 


For  the  New  Bngiand  Farmer. 

WIBTEB  WHEAT. 

Fkiend  Brown  : — Please  accept  what  gives  me 
pleasure  to  lend — a  helping  hand — when  I  see 
you  travellina:  and  furnishing  editorial  correspon- 
dence, in  addition  to  all  the  office  labor,  for  a  class 
of  \our  readers  ju&t  now  too  busy  to  visit,  but  who 
welcome  and  read  your  periodicals,  furnishing  so 
many  appropriate  suggestions.  These  often  remind 
mc  of  kindred  labors,  experiments  and  items  of 
knowledge  thereby  acquired,  which  to  many  were 
questionable. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  when  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  I  bought  two  bushels  of  very  fair  winter 
wheat,  which  it  was  said  "would  not  blast,"  hav- 
ing determined  to  try  a  crop,  though  at  that  time  I 
had  not  known  any  to  be  raised  in  old  Lancaster. 
For  this  I  plowed  two  acres  of  clover  in  bloom  oh 
a  piece  of  flat,  loamy  land,  near  the  house,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  neighbors,  who  said,  '*what 
a  pity  to  lose  such  a  beautiful  crop  of  clover,  worth 
more  than  the  wheat  will  be.*'  The  last  of  August, 
after  sowmg  the  wheat,  (one  bushel  to  the  acre,)  1 
harrowed  it  very  thoroughly,  and  gave  it  another 
full  seeding  of  clover.  This  daring  experiment 
was  watched  narrowly  till  harvest  time,  when  every 
neighbor  offered  to  come  and  help  reap  it ;  it  was 
very  tall  and  even,  with  heavy  headd,  bright  as 
gold.  All  agreed  it  must  be  saved  for  seed — the 
whole  of  it.  **Yes,  yes,  vou  must  let  me  have  some 
of  it."  One  tied  it  over  his  head,  to  show  its  height. 
Of  this  first  crop,  I  will  onW  add,  the  fame  and  the 
seed  were  widely  spread.  1  have  continued  to  rec- 
ommend and  practice  sowing  winter  wheat  with  in- 


THE  CHEHIST  IN  THE  LAITHDRY. 

Washing  has. for  its  obiect  not  only  the  removal 
from  our  clothing  of  accidental  dirt,  but  also  to  cai^ 
ry*  away  certain  ammoniacal  salts,  the  products  of 
perspiration,  which  are  absorbed  from  the  body  by 
all  the  clothes  that  we  wear,  especially  thoae  near- 
est the  skin.  A  change  of  under-garments  is  essen- 
tial to  health  on  this  very  account,  and  the  art  of 
washing  is  more  useful  in  removing  the  hardened 
perspiration  from  the  cloth  (to  which  it  clings  moit 
pertmaciously,  like  the  matter  of  contagion)  than  ia 
removing  the  superfluous  dirt  which  merely  offends 
the  eye.  Until  recently,  the  laundress's  first  ojy* 
eration  was  to  prepare  **a  ley**  of  potash,  which 
she  did  by  nutting  wood  ashes  into  a  tub  having^  a 
perforated  Dottom.  The  tub  was  then  filled  with 
water,  which,  trickling  through,  dissolved  in  its 
course  the  potash  contained  in  all  wood  ashes.  This 
process  is  still  extant  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  where  wood  is  used  for  fuel. 

The  starting  process  of  washing  now  is  to  pre- 
pare a  ley  of  soda.  Hard  water  requires  more  soda 
than  soft;  and,  when  rain  water  can  be  procured, 
alkali  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely.  Tne  utility 
of  soda  or  of  potash  in  washing  arises  from  the 
power  these  alkalies  possess  of  uniting  with  grease 
of  all  kinds,  forming  a  soap ;  and  to  disunite  the 
ammonia  of  perspiration  from  the  clothes,  thus  pu- 
rifying the  fobric  and  rendering  it  capable  of  the 
like  absorption  when  again  worn.  This  important 
action  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed.  Now,  although 
we  admit  their  great  utility,  we  particularly  eautioD 
all  parties  not  to  use  too  much  of  these  powerful  al- 
kalies, because  cotton  fabrics  are  partially  dissolved 
by  a  strong  hot  soda,  potash,  or  lime  ley.  It  is  to 
this  cause  that  the  **bad  color"  may  be  attributed, 
which  the  housewife  now  and  then  justly  complains 
of  in  the  linen.  When  the  outer  coatings  of  the 
filament  of  the  fabric  are  thus  acted  upon,  they 
are  quickly  influenced  by  the  air,  and  become  of  a 
yellow  tint. 

There  is  another  cause  of ''bad  color,"  and  that  is 
an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  or  washing  too  many 
things  in  the  same  liquor.  This  gives  rather  a  gray 
tint.  The  yellow  color  is,  however,  the  thing  to 
guard  against,  as  this  partakes  of  a  permanent  evil ; 
and  we  mention  it  in  particular,  because  there  are 
strong  washing  fluids  sold  containing  lime  and  soda. 
In  nine  laundries  out  of  ten,  too  much  Soda  is  al- 
ready used ;  we  need  not,  therefore,  desire  to  iih 
crease  the  evil. 

Many  laundresses,  when  the^  hear  complaints  of 
the  articles  they  send  home,  will  make  their  alka- 
line ley  a  little  stronger  next  washing-day,  and 
thus  unwittingly  increase  the  evil.  A  judicious  use 
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of  soda  or  pearl  ash  is  highly  beneficial,  and  a  say- 
ing of  labor ;  but,  if  in  excess,  is  very  injurious. 

The  strong  lixivum,  recently  recommended  for 
Hashing  linen,  has  long  been  known  to  those  who 
require  to  cleanse  metals  from  impurities  on  the 
surface  only.  Printers,  for  instance,  may  use  it  with 
safety  to  cleanse  the  face  of  their  type  from  the  unc- 
tious  ink  used  in  printing,  because  the  ley  is  not 
stronff  enough  to  a£fect  the  metal.  The  very  low 
piiceo  soaps  are  by  no  means  the  cheapest  in  use ; 
and  they  also  impart  an  unpleasant  odor  to  the  lin* 
en,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  oL 

The  use  of '*blue''  in  rinse  water  is  too  well  Known 
to  need  comment  further  than  to  our  purpose.  The 
ordinary  blue  is  a  compound  of  Prussian  blue  and 
starch.  The  color  that  it  gives  merely  covers  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  goods,  without  doing  more.  We 
would  suggest  the  use  of  pure  indigo  instead  of  the 
common  blue.  This  advice  is  founded  upon  prac- 
tice as  well  as  theory.  Indigo,  in  this  operation,  is 
without  any  bad  action  on  the  fabric.  Persons  em- 
ployed in  the  "indigo  department"  of  the  docks 
have  the  whitest  linen  of  ail  people  in  London. — 
Scientific  Jlmerican, 


PBOPSR  TIME  FOB  PBUNINO. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Country 
iStnUemanj  who  calls  himself  an  'Observer,"  seems 
to  be  somewhat  unpleasantly  moved  by  a  few  re- 
marks of  ours  on  the  subject  of  pruningt  in  the 
Farmer  of  June  27,  1857.  His  p^n  certainly 
''doth  lack  some  gentleness,"  for  he  prunes  us  as 
with  a  dull  knife  and  a  rusty  saw  I  The  title  of 
^Observer,**  which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  misnomer ; 
he  cannot  have  been  an  observer  of  the  orchards  of 
the  country,  or  he  would  have  seen  the  effects  of 
Ul'timed  pruning  in  most  of  them,  of  thirty  or  for- 
ty years  of  age.  He  cannot  have  ofr^eroec/ the  com 
parative  effects  of  spring  and  J  une  pruning,  or  he 
would  have  learned  by  that  observation  and  com- 
parison, that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  tree.  Neither  can  he  have  carefully 
observed  the  contents  of  H^e  numerous  journals 
which  treat  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  he  would 
have  learned  from  them  that  "injurious  results"  do 
''originate"  from  spring  pruning.  We  think,  there-' 
fore,  that  our  critic  most  withdraw  the  title  he  has 
assumed  until  he  becomes  better  acquainted  with 
the  agricultural  journals  of  the  country,  and  the 
effects  of  spring  pruning  on  apple  trees.  He  has 
our  thanks,  however,  for  observing  our  article,  and 
for  his  remarks  upon  it,  for  rcisping  an  editor  a  lit- 
tle occasionally,  is  as  good  as  soap-suds  and  scrub- 
bing for  a  fruit  tree. 

To  retain  the  position  which  we  occupy  in  the 
article  to  which  he  objects,  we  refer  him  to  the  pa- 
ges of  the  journal  in  which  he  writes,  viz : — M' 
bany  (Miivator  for  1844,  page  316;  for  1852,  p. 
402,  see  opinions  of  the  editor;  for  1854,  p.  217. 
^ee  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 
p.  31,  sufficient  authority  in  itself.  See  also  JV.  E, 
Farmer^  giving  the  opinions  of  different  persons, — 


for  1849,  p.  112,  226;  for  1850,  p.  282;  for  1851, 
p.  389;  for  1852,  p.  459;  1853,  p.  544;  for  1854, 
p.  38;  for  1855,  p.  278;  for  1856,  p.  84.  See  also 
Loudon,  Lindley,  and  nearly  all  the  fruit  cultivators 
of  this  and  other  countries. 

We  were  about  to  repeat,  once  more,  our  reas- 
ons for  not  pruning  in  spring,  when,  in  looking  over 
our  exchanges,  we  found  the  following  in  the  Couw 
try  Gentleman,  which  we  give  as  a  sufficient  reply 
to  our  critical  ''Observer." 

BEST  TIMB  FOB  PBUNING. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^In  your*number  of  July  23,  a 
correspondent  expresses  surprise  at  observations  of 
the  editor  of  the  JV.  E,  Farmer,  on  the  subject  of 
pruning  fruit  trees.  The  article  to  which  allusion 
is  made,  I  have  not  seen.  Judging,  however,  from 
his  remarks,  I  conclude  that  the  editor  of  the  JV*. 
E,  Farmer  has  broached  no  new  theory.  The 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  in  the  winter,  and  especially 
m  the  spring,  when  the  sap  flows  with  rapidity,  is 
often  attended  with  unfortunate  results.  Owing  to 
the  escape  of  the  sap  in  the  latter  case  from  the  na- 
ked wound,  dark  discolored  streaks  are  often  per- 
ceptible on  the  bark  beneath.  In  some  cases  I  have 
seen  these  streaks  of  discoloration  extending  from 
two  to  three  feet,  causing  the  bark  to  die,  and  leav- 
ing a  naked  strip  of  dead  wood.  In  the  case  of 
winter  pruning,  these  effects  are  not  so  notorious ; 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pores  of  the 
wood  at  the  amputation  have  time  to  contract  and 
shut  in  the  sap,  similar  to  the  grape-vine,  which 
must  be  pruned  before  spring,  or  left  until  the  leaf 
is  somewhat  expanded,  when  it  may  be  done  again 
with  safety.  Although  the  winter  season  of  prun- 
ing may  not  be  so  objectionable,  yet  the  long  peri- 
od between  the  season  of  pruning*  and  the  time 
when  the  tree  is  in  a  state  to  cover  the  naked  part 
with  new  wood  and  bark,  often  leaves  the  amputa- 
ted part  protruding  an  inch  or  two  be}ond  the  re- 
tiring bark,  which  has  dried  up  about  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wound. 

Now  these  effects  are  avoided  by  pruning  in  time, 
when  the  tree  is  prepared  to  commence  at  once  the 
process  of  healing,  which  it  certainly  performs,  if 
m  a  healthy  state.  The  philosophy  of  the  opera- 
tion I  suppose  to  be  this,  viz ;  That  before  the  tree 
can  produce  bark,  wood  or  fruit,  the  sap  must  be 
elaborated  in  the  leaf.  Consequently,  if  the  prun- 
ing be  performed  at  any  time  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  there  can  be  no  healing  process  take  place  un- 
til the  season  of  leafing  comes  round  again. 

R.  M.  CONKLIN. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  JVC  Y. 


HEALTHFUL  DIET. 


I  am  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  Homestead ;  as  I 
am  "roaming,"  I  have  but  just  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  sister  Flora's  article  upon  good 
living  and  cheap  at  that  1  can  hardly  agree  with 
her,  that  men,  and  women  too,  are  no  better  than 
animals ;  but  I  do,  that  to  keep  them  in  a  happy 
state,  we  must  attend  to  their  stomachs ;  and  it  is 
most  effectually  promoted  by  supplying  them  with 
nutritious,  healthy  food ;  such  as  will  render  them 
hardy  and  enduring,  rather  than  sickly  and  effemi* 
nate ;  not  give  "us  dyspepsia  or  the  gout.  It  is  triK 
ly  wonderful,  that  Uiere  is  so  little  crime  commit-^ 
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ted,  when  the  general  Bystem  of  dieting  is  taken 
into  account.  There  are  but  who  few  know  the 
real  original  flavor  of  food,  it  is  so  "rendered 
palatable,"  as  it  is  termed,  by  condiments ;  and  a 
frightful  source  of  what  has  become  the  most  pre- 
vailing disease  in  this  country — Dyspepsia.  If  asked 
how  bread  tasted  without  butter,  they  would  be 
like  the  man  that  boasted,  he  could  call  any  bev- 
erage by  its  right  name  by  tasting  with  his  eyes 
shut,  which  he  readily  did  until  water  was  present- 
ed when  he  had  to  own  that  it  was  sometning  be- 
yond his  comprehensions.  It  would  certainly  be 
for  our  interest  to  keep  our  husbands'  stomachs  in 
a  healthy  i>tate,  but  really,  I  would  not  dare  guar- 
antee that  if  I  were  to  furnish  him  such  delicious 
food  as  those  pates.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
manner  of ''fattening"  these  geeses' livers,  we  shall 
conclude  there  would  not  be  much  difference  in 
the  size  between  a  sheep's  liver,  and  a  goose's  liver. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  confine  them  in  a  warm 
place,  by  fastening  their  feet  to  a  board,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  move  at  all,  then  they 
are  literally  stuffed  with  food,  until  they  are  obliged 
to  kill  them  to  save  their  liverst  and  of  course  the 
liver  becomes  enormously  enlarged  by  receiving  a 
great  amount  of  waste  and  effete  matter  that  would 
have  been  thrown  off  by  exorcise,  so  that  it  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  diseased  mass. 

Very  few  persons  understand,  or  ever  dream  of 
the  effect  of  diet  upon  health ;  physical  and  mental. 
It  has  much  to  do  with  our  morality  even.  Is  any 
one  in  a  condition  to  think  clearly  and  act  judicious- 
ly, after  dining  upon  at  least  a  dozen  articles,  and 
each  one  composed  of  as  many  more,  to  say  noth- 
ing^ of  the  beverages  that  are  drank  in  place  of  that 
which  is  furnished  by  nature,  and  the  only  one  that 
will  effectually  allay  thirst.  The  time  is  commg 
when  we  shail  all  see  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
natural  unconcentrated  diet,  if  instead  of  the  puny, 
half-made,  and  short-lived  race,  we  would  have  no- 
ble men  and  women. — Homestead, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  PIPE  OF  WAR. 

The  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  was  emblematical, 
perhaps,  of  the  burning  of  enmity  and  hostile  feuds, 
and  puffing  the  dark  vapors  thereof  to  the  winds. 
But  the  tobacco-pipe  is  ever  at  war  with  the  life  of 
the  smoker.  The  fumes  of  the  pipe  disperse  through, 
— pervade  every  part  of  the  body.  Every  orgap  of 
eur  system  is  affected  by  this  poisonous  vapor,  that 
we  inhale  from  the  pipe.  In  the  process  of  smok- 
ing we  breathe  no  pleasant  atmosphere.  For  the 
time,  we  cease  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 

God  has  made  an  atmosphere  most  suitable  for  our 
breath  or  respiration.  By  this  atmosphere,  through 
the  agency  or  operation  of  the  lungs,  our  hlood  is 
purified.  He  that  mixes  with  this  j^urifying  ele- 
ment the  fumes  of  the  pipe,  must  doubt  the  effica- 
cy of  God's  purifying  element — must  doubt  the  wis- 
dom and  providence  of  God — or  he  smokes  in  igno- 
rance and  contempt  of  His  physical  laws.  I  think 
this  natural  element  which  God  has  abundantly 
supplied  for  us  cannot  be  improved  upon  by  man. 

'fobacoo  is  narcotic  and  deadly  in  its  effects.  Al- 
though this  smoking,  or  chewing,  or  snuffing  of  to- 
bacco, seldom,  if  ever,  produces  immediate  death, 
it  so  deranges  the  organs  of  life,  so  poisons  the 
blood,  that  death  comes  on  apace.    Every  organ — 


nay,  the  whole  system — has  to  battle  with  the  ef- 
fects of  the  tobacco  vapor.  Our  digestive  organiza- 
tion and  circulating  system  are  spread  and  coated 
with  very  delicate  and  highly  aensiUve  nerves,  de- 
signed, doubtless,  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  wholesome,  suitable  food ;  they  are  injured 
by  any  unnatural  irritation. 

Whence  cometh  this  sinful  practice  ? — thia  sifi 
against  God's  laws  of  health  and  life.  It  comes, 
alas,  of  the  folly  of  the  irrational  desire  of  l^eing 
fashionable-— of  doing  as  others  do,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  pernicious  consequences  to  one's  seld 

It  \9  injurious  to  the  complexion,  teeth  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  as  well  as  the  internal  organiza- 
tion, to  indulge  in  the  pipe.  The  lungs,  the  moat 
delicate  of  our  organs,  are  the  most  immediately 
affected  by  this  habit.  One  has  no  reason  to  feel 
proud,  though  seemingly  so,  that  he  can  smoke. 
Wisdom  or  talent  is  not  necessary  therefor,  but  fol- 
ly simply.    A  fool  can  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  cigar. 

P. 

For  the  Hew  England  Fanner, 

CUTTIVG  POTATOES. 

The  days  for  painting  and  varnishing  trees  have 
past  away.  Men  have  found  that  it  is  a  wrong  way 
to  improve  the  growth  of  trees  to  besmear  the  pores 
of  the  bark  with  pitch,  paint  or  whitewash.  If  such 
a  coating  had  been  best,  the  God  of  Nature  ^ould 
have  provided  a  similar  coating  by  some  natural 
process,  we  believe. 

Men  may  be  wise  enough  to  let  seed  potatoes 
be  as  the  "God  of  Nature  has  made  them,  we 
think,  ere  long.  The  juice  and  nutriment  of  the 
seed  is  necessary  to  give  the  natural  and  best  sap- 
port  to  the  young  sprout  It  has  peculiar  natural 
properties  and  nutriment  for  the  plant  in  its  first 
and  most*tender  state.  With  the  same  propriety 
we  might  crack  the  kernel  of  com  and  save  all  bat 
the  chit  or  sprout  portion  for  bread.  When  a  po> 
tato  is  cut,  the  juice  soon  exudes,  and  the  pieces 
perish  and  give  nb  support  to  the  plant  or  sprout* 
and  the  sprout  is  thus  forced  to  draw  its  support 
entirely  from  the  earth  and  air. 

To  wean  animals  immediately  from  the  nutriment 
prepared  by  nature  for  their  support  and  growth 
while  young  and  of  l^^der  age,  would  injure  the 
stock,  though  they  would  grow  by  other  food  pre- 
pared for  them  by  man  from  their  births. 

Girdling  trees  injures  the  trees,  though  it  may 
retain  for  the  season  the  sap,  for  the  forced  growth 
of  the  fruit  and  tops. 

Cutting  the  potato  separates  the  sprouts  over 
more  ground ;  the  yield  may  be  greater  on  a  poor 
soil,  but  the  potatoes  must  lack  vigorous  seeds.  It 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  rot,  after  a  long  continu- 
ance of  the  practice  of  cutting  the  seed.  It  is  in- 
jurious to  the  size  of  the  potato  to  overseed  the 
hilL  In  old  times,  one  large  or  two  small  potatoes 
was  the  rule  for  the  hill  of  seed.  The  small  pota- 
toes have  as  many  sprouts  as  large  ones,  and  con- 
sequently, the  potatoes  would  again  be  small.  The 
better  way  is  to  put  one  whole  potato  in  a  hill,  and 
manure  enough  to  give  them  a  good  growth,  not 
too  large,  and  thereby  occupy  less  lan£  P. 


Ekratum. — In  the  article  giving  an  account  of 
Mr.  Lovering's  crop  of  wheat,  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  sowed  on  the  fourth  of  August — it  should  hare 
read  fourth  of  September, 
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WIUJAD'S  FATZHT  BOOT-CUTIEB. 


Sevenl  fear*  ance  there  ma  quite  m  animBted 
discussion  !□  our  columDB  oo  the  queilion,  "  fFheth- 
er  U-u  profitable  for  tht  common  farmer  to  raite 
Toofa  to  fad  to  hU  ilockf"  Able  and  experienced 
writer!  entered  the  liite  on  both  ndei,  and  the 
diacuMion  called  out  Beieral  important  taett  in  re- 
lation to  the  various  model  oF  culture,  to  the  belt 
kind  or  root*,  and  h>  their  comparative  value  with 
other  articlei  of  food  for  stock.  All  were  not  con- 
*Tinc3d,  by  thii  diwniHuon,  of  what  we  consider  to 
be  a  fact,  viz.:  That  every  person  keeping  one  horse 
or  a  single  cow,  oau  keep  either  better  and  cheap- 
er, by  u«ing  a  portion  of  rooU  for  their  feed,  than 
"by  using  bay  and  grain  only.  We  take  into  con- 
sideration three  points, — the  growth  of  the  animal, 
if  young,  the  labor  of  the  horse  or  the  product  of 
the  cow,  end  the  health  of  each.  PerMins  engaged 
in  rearing  iheep,  for  the  production  of  either  wool 
or  mutton,  Sod  roots  nearly  indispeneabli 
profitable  result ;  indeed,  the  turnip,  in  England, 
i>  the  article  upon  which  sheep  are  fatted  thai  pro- 
duce mutton  which  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  oth- 
er meat  brought  upon  the  table.  We  have  fitted 
a  seven  hundred  cow  upon  thirty  bushels  of  flat 
turnips,  with  as  much  timothy  hay  as  she  would 
eat  during  the  time  of  eating  the  turnips. 

The  labor  in  loot-isiting,  boweTer,mnst  be  done 


as  far  aa  possible  by  the  ud  of  a  light  horie  and 
suitable  implements. 

Another  objection  to  raising  roots,  has  been  in 
the  labor  required  to  get  them  in  proper  condition 
to  feed  to  honei,  oxen  and  cows,  and  especially  to 
sheep  and  oalvei.  Mr.  Caupbell,  of  Westminster 
West,  Vu,  who  rarely  winters  less  than  five  hun- 
dred sheep,  recently  informed  us  that  be  found 
roots  indispouable,  but  that  the  process  of  leduy 
ing  them  to  a  proper  uie  and  ihape  to  be  ftd  ta 
the  sheep,  was  nearly  sufficient  to  discourage  him 
from  cultivating  the  crop.  He  and  his  brother,  re- 
sorted to  varioua  devices  to  accomplish  this,  but  it 
was  not  nntil  thay  bad  experimented  many  years 
that  they  found  a  machine  that  would  answer  tbo 
purpose  desired.  At  length,  they  fouhd  the  cutter 
which  is  represented  by  the  engraving  at  the  head 
of  this  articlei  it  was  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  sUte, 
but  their  praolice  soon  suggested  such  improve 
ments  as  have  brought  it  into  one  oftiu  mojf  e;^ 
JediiK  and  tatitfadary  mackinti  ffiat  im  kavt  ever 
thtfarm!  When  we  say  that  any'common 
farm-hand  posseubg  the  ordinary  strength  of  a 

lut  tteenlyfivt  butluU  of  turnips  b  a  sii^  - 
gle  hour  with  it,  and  cut  them  fine,  too,  we  believs 
ilirely  witbb  proper  limits.  We  can  cut  > 
bushel  of  turnips  in  two  minutes  easily  with  it. 
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Our  aasociate,  Mr.  HoLBROOKi  in  a  description 
of  the  machine,  says  : 

''This  cutter  is  a  recent  invention.  It  cuts  vege- 
tables very  rapidly,  and  in  slices  thin  and  fine 
enough  /or  sheep,  lambs  or  calves.  It  is  very  easi- 
ly operated,  so  that  a  boy  can  turh  the  crank  rapid- 
ly. The  inside  arrangement  is  such  as  to  prevent 
all  liability  of  clogging  the  cutter  while  working  it, 
and  the  knives  are  easily  repaired.  The  vegetables, 
after  being  passed  through  the  cutter,  may  be  mixed 
with  straw,  coarse  hay,  or  other  cheap  forage  which 
one  would  like  to  dispose  of  economically,  and  the 
mixture,  after  lying  a  little  time,  so  that  the  for- 
age may  become  impregnated  with  the  scent  and 
juices  of  the  sliced  roots,  will  be  greedily  and  whol- 
ly consumed  by  the  stock.  Pumpkins  (if  not  hard- 
shelled)  are  easily  cut  with  this  machine,  so  as  to 
be  conveniently  and  quickly  cooked  for  swine." 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  economy  for  any  person 
feeding  out  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  roots 
annually,  to  purchase  one  of  these  machines.  They 
are  very  thoroughly  made,  and  sold,fiiugly,  for  $10, 
by  JsTourstf  Mason  ^  C(h,  Quincy  Hall,  Boston. 


For  the  New  Bngland  Farmer, 

TOUHO  MEH,  AHD  THE  FAEM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Being  a  reader  of  the  Farmer^ 
I  find  very  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter, 
which  is  of  vast  importance  to  each  and  every  in- 
dividual that  is  so  fortunate  as  to  peruse  its  well- 
provided  columns.  It  is  my  special  purpose  at  the 
present  time,  through  your  permission,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  readers  of  your  paper  a  subject  which  I 
consider  as  being  iuTaluabie,  and  one  every  way 
well  worthy  of  the  notice  and  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  who  may  observe  and  reflect  upon 
its  utility.  I  address  my  article  <'To  Young  Men," 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  meet  the  patient  eye 
of  many  who  are  about  to  choose  an  occupation 
for  life ;  especially  is  it  recommended  to  the  serious 
attention  of  those  who  are  thinking  to  choose  an 
occupation  for  the  honor  that  it  contains.  It  is 
further  hoped,  also,  that  its  importance  may  come 
under  the  observation  of  those  employed  in  differ- 
ent stations,  farmers  and  mechanics.  More  espt- 
dally  is  the  attention  of  the  young  "farmer**  re- 
quired, and  to  weigh  the  substance  of  its  importance. 

First,  I  speak  of  the  "tiller  of  the  soil,''  as  being 
one  who  has  chosen  an  occupation  worthy  of  the 
worthiest,  and  one  which  has  ail  of  the  honor  that 
they  or  any  one  need  ever  to  have.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  speak  ill  of  any  honorable  vocation, 
or  to  say  what  one  muit  or  must  not  do ;  it  is  my 
piirpose  simply  to  speak  in  defence,  or  advocate 
the  practical  utility  of  one  great  and  honorable  oc- 
cupation of  life,  namely,  the  avocation  of  the  far- 
mer. 

The  great  by-word  now-a-days,  is  a  "profession," 
which  rings  in  the  young  man's  ear,  and  paints 
.  on  his  plastic  imagination  many  brilliant,  but  false 
pictures,  of  distinguished  honor.  He  strives  to  be 
the  possessor  of  an  education,  which  he  vainly  im- 
agines will  be  sure  to  bring  him  honor  any  tehtre 
but  on  the  good,  old  mountain  farm  i  he  gets  a 


thorough  education  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French, 
(not  so.  much  matter  about  the  English  language,) 
and  then  he  is  ready  for  a  **professian ;"  he  builds 
air  castles,  that  he  is  some  distinguished  statesman, 
physician  or  divine ;  in  fiiot,  he  never  was  tnade  to 
be  a  good  farmer,  but  for  someUung  else,  say  a  lily- 
fingered  profession.  I  am  not  condemning  any 
one's*  natural  capabilities,  or  saying  but  what  thej 
can  choose  for  themselves,  but  1  do  say,  that  many, 
veru  many  leave  the  farm  for  occupations  less  hon- 
orable, and  for  which  they  are  not  so  well  adapted* 
For  to  fulfil  the  farmer's  duty  is  no  inferior  busi- 
ness after  all,  but  onf  which  ought  to  gain  the  hon- 
est and  candid  attention  of  many  who  are  **too 
good  to  work." 

In  the  second  place,  I  observe  another  fiict,  which 
prevails  among  young  men  in  relation  to  their  ed- 
ucation. Many  are  of  the  opinion  Xhat  so  long  as 
they  must  be  farmers,  education  is  of  but  little  val 
ue,  and  that  what  money  was  spent  for  educational 
purposes  was  virtually  lost.  Now  this  absurd  no- 
tion should  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  possible. — 
Farmers  are  entitled  to  as  good  an  education  as 
the  professional  man,  and  can  use  it  to  as  good 
advantage.  Young  men  are  wonderfully  tempt- 
ed to  render  themselves  famous,  to  gain  honor  and 
notoriety,  by  some  other  means  than  by  laboring 
in  the  beautiful  garden  of  God,  to  plant  and  to 
sow,  to  reap  and  gather  into  the  gamer,  that  har- 
vest which  is  the  life  of  the  world,  and  the  great 
sustenance  designed  by  the  "Creative  Intelligence." 

Now  my  advice  to  young  men  is,  not  to  leave 
the  "old  •man,"  as  you  call  him,  but  remain  on  your 
old  farm',  and  cultivate  the  productive  vineyard 
which  God  gave  you  for  an  inheritance ;  remain 
among  the  old  bills  and  mountains,  by  the  side  of 
the  deep-shaded  forests,  through  which  runs  the 
babbling  brook,  where  you  have  played  by  the  hour 
with  some  loved  school-mate,  and  where  you  have 
often  roamed  in  childish  sport. 

I  say  remain  on  the  old  farm^  and  do  your  dutv 
there,  and  when  your  head  shall  be  silvered  with  old 
BgCf  you  will  never  regret  that  you  have  lessened 
the  tide  of  human  suffering,  by  contributing  to 
their  aid  a  portion  of  your  well-earned,  though 
hard-earned  effects.  A  great  part  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  our  country  have  been  farmers, 
and  after  an  active  business  life,  they  at  last,  when 
age  began  to  warn  them  of  their  approaching  dis- 
solution'with  life,  sought  the  farm,  there  to  end  • 
their  days  in  peace. 

Remain  on  the  farm,  and  let  that  profession  go ; 
educate  yourselves,  that  you  may  be^if  for  the  farm. 
I  say  remain  on  the  famif  and  yon  will  observe  a 
truthful  conviction,  that  it  is  there  where  home  will 
swell  every  soul  with  a  tender  emotion,  that  it  is 
there,  where  home  can  be  rendered  doubly  attrao- 
tive,  where  in  early  years  you  will  enjoy  more  health 
and  happiness  by  breathing  the  pure  'mountain  sir, 
where  you  can  drink  from  rae  exnaustless  fountaiuv 
as  it  slowly  bubbles  forth  from  the  green  hill-side ; 
and  in  declining  years,  where  you  shall  spend  your 
earthly  pilgrimage  with  peace  and  happiness. 

Waterford,  VI,  F.  V.  PowERa. 

A  Curb. — It  is  said  that  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism can  be  cured  by  the  following  simple  method 
which  we  extract  from  a  medical  publication : — 
Half  an  ounce  of  pulverized  saltpetre  put  in  half  i 
pint  of  sweet  oil.  Bathe  the  parts  affectedi  and  a 
sound  core  will  immediately  follow. 
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Ff3>r  tht  Nem  JBngUmd  Farmtr, 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  SHOW. 

Fbiend  Bbown  : — By  the  politeneu  of  Mr.  N. 
White,  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Fair  in  this 
place,  1  am  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  sketch- 
mg  what  I  have  recently  seen,  on  the  plains,  over 
wmch  you  hate  so  often  roamed,  in  times  gone  hy. 
By-the-by,  Concord  is  beautifully  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  lovely  Merrimack,  containing,  as  I 
am  informed,  about  12,000  inhabitants,  with  souls 
as  free  and  pure  as  the  air  they  breathe.  I  like  to 
go  among  such  people,  who  are  not  so  starched  up 
as  to  forbid  an  approach  within  speakinff  distance. 
It  does  one's  soul  good  to  meet  such  cordial  hospi- 
tality. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  on  the  ground,  I  learned 
that  the  ever-ready  Gen.  Oliver  was  holding  forth 
in  his  happiest  strain  of  argument  and  wit,  for  the 
edification  of  the  people  of  the  Granite  State.  I 
was  too  late  to  hear  him.  But  fortunately,  I  did  hear 
ex-President  Pierce,  and  were  it  not  for  my  preju- 
dices, I  should  judge  him,  from  his  fluent  and  ready 
apeech,  considerable  of  a  man.  He  told  the  peo- 
ple of  CJoncoii  that  he  had  returned  to  live  among 
them ;  and  he  still  hoped  there  was  left  for  him, 
on  his  native  hills,  many  days  of  usefulness ;  and 
whatever  they  might  say*or  think,  ht  was  deter- 
mined to  till  his  owniRores  among  them,  if  he  could 
find  such  to  till. 

•  By  the  kindness  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Hillsborough  County  Society,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  State  Reform  School  in  Manchester,  I  was  con- 
ducted through  all  the  departments  of  the  Show 
—and  I  am  happy  to -say,  that  there  are  some 
things  worthy  to  be  seen,  besides  those  of  which 
we  boast  so  nnuch  in  old  Massachusetts.  Here 
were  animals  of  every  class  and  every  variety — 
chiefly  Durfaams,  Devons  and  Natives — ay,  nahvest 
shall  I  say  it  P  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  such*  The  uniform  tes- 
timony, as  I  collect  it  from  the  farmers  themselves, 
unaduUerattd  by  interest  or  prejudice,  is  that  the 
very  best  animals  they  can  get  for  milking  purposes 
are  from  our  own  New  Ensland  stock.  I  have  long 
been  of  this  opinion,  and  am  nappy  to  hear  it  affirmed 
by  the  verdict  of  the  farmers  themselves.  Tell  of 
the  superior  cream  of  the  Jerseys,  and  the  superior 
butter  from  the  Devons,  and  the  abundance  of  milk 
from  the  Durhams — I  can  find  enough  of  all  these, 
and  good  enough,  without  going  away  from  home 
*-and  whoever  thinks  different,  possesses  more 
Tanity  than  wisdom.  There  were  many  fine  animals 
exhibited,  and  what  is  quite  extraordinary,  the 
finest  bull  on  the  field  was  brought  in  by  the  Shak" 
en  of  Canterbury,  who,  as  a  people,  are  presumed 
to  know  least  of  the  value  or  such  animals.  But 
80  it  is,  creeds  and  lives  are  not  always  found  in  en 
tire  correspondence. 

In  the  evening  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  the 
farmers  of  the  Granite  State — where  they  were 
agreeably  entertained  by  Senator  Hale  and  others 
— and  passed  a  couple  ot  hours  very  instructively. 
This  morning,  all  hands  were  wending  their  way  to 
the  plowing  field,  escorted  by  more  pieces  of  brass 
than  there  were  phtos  q/*  iron  in  the  train.  This 
display  of  sound  does  not  exactly  accord  with  my 
taste ;  I  had  hoped  to  meet  some  40  teams  on  the 
plowing  field,  instead  of  one  quarter  part  of  this 
number ;  what  were  there  worked  well,  but  there 
waa  not  enough  of  them— and  the  farmers  make  a 


mistake,  when  they  hold  back  in  this  important  de- 
partment of  labor.  I  wsa  much  pleased  with  the 
operation  ef  a  dovhle  ploWf  built  by  that  veteran 
artizan,  Robison,  of  Concord.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  so  constructed  it,  that  it  would  do  the  work  of 
the  common  breaking  up  plow,  or  the  Michigan 
double  plow,  as  you  chose  to  have  it.  It  certainly 
did  its  work  as  perfectly  as  could  be  wished,  mm 
a  team  of  four  fine  oxen  attached  to  it. 

I  had  ■  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  favor  I 
had  of  viewing  the  highly  improved  grounds  of 
Mr.  Walker,  a  descendant  of  Count  Rumford,  and 
of  one  of  the  early  ministers  of  Concord,  who  must 
have  been  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  judging  of 
him  by  his  descendants.  Such  men  are  Nature's 
noblemen,  whatever  may  be  their  genealogy.  On 
the  whole  I  passed  my  day  most  agreeably  and  in- 
structively at  Concord,  and  when  another  display  is 
made,  "I  hope  to  be  there  to  see."  Essex. 

N.B.  I  intended  to  have  said  something  of  that 
veteran  teacher  of  farmers,  the  kte  Gov.  Hill,  of 
C,  but  as  you  know  him  so  much  better  than  I  do, 
I  must  leave  this  to  your  pen.  He  certainly  did 
much  more  good  by  his  farming  than  by  some  of 
his  other  hobbies,  which  he  abandoned  in  his  latter 
days  to  a  great  extent. 

Concord,  A*.  K,  Oct.  9, 1867. 


AOBICVLTUBAt.  FAIBS  IN  VEEHOHT. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  the  State  Fair  in  Ver- 
mont, of  which  we  recently  gave  some  account, 
several  county  societies  have  held  their  annual  ex- 
hibitions, which  are  represented  as  having  been  un- 
usually well  attended,  and  in  most  respects  superior 
to  those  of  any  previous  year. 

As  we  assured  our  friends  in  Windsor  county,  a 
few  wedcs  since,  that  they  might  expect  a  good 
Address  this  year,  we  take  pleasure  in  copying  the 
following  notice  of  it  from  the  Vermont  Chronide* 

MB.  FLETCHER'S  APDRESS. 

The  Address  delivered  at  Woodstock  by  Mr, ' 
Fletcher,  before  the  County  Agricultural  Society, 
had  the  merit  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of  ability  and 
raciness.  Mr.  F.  was  bom  upon  a  farm,  and  passed 
his  earlier  years  among  farmers.  He  left  his  fa- 
ther's house  and  the  circle  of  agricultural  relatives 
and  friends  familiar  to  him,  with  the  comparison 
between  their  condition  and  prospects  and  those  of 
mechanics — a  vivid  youthful  picture — in  his  mind; 
and  with  a  keen  practical  insight  has  studied  it 
through  the  various  changes  of  his  experience  and 
observation.  His  address  embodied  the  result,  with 
adundant  illustrative  fects. 

Mr.  Fletcher  proposed  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

What  becomes  of  those  who  annually  leave,  not 
only  Windsor  county,  but.  every  rural  district  of 
New  England  P 

Do  those  who  leave  fiurming,  get  rich  faster  than 
those  who  remain  P 

Do  those  who  follow  other  occupations  become 
more  honorable  and  infiuential  than  farmers  P 

Do  the  families  of  those  who  leave  &rming  en- 
joy advantages  superior  to  those  that  are  brought 
up  on  a  farm  P 

Dc  men  of  other  professions  live  easier  and  die 
later  than  farmers  P 
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These  questions  were  iHrought  home  to  the  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  of  formers,  and  of  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters ;  for  the  case  of  the  latter  was  treat- 
ed with  clear  insight.  .  Nor  was  the  question  of 
emigration  forgotten ;  and  in  reffard  to  that,  as  well 
as  other  points,  Mr.  F.  spoke  of  what  he  had  him- 
self seen  and  known.  As  a  specimen  of  his  practi- 
cal manner,  we  notice  the«foIlowing : 

Mr.  F.  takes  the  circle  of  relatives,  thirty-two 
in  number,  with  whom  he  was  most  familiar  in 
childhood,  and  inquires  into  the  history  and  pres- 
ent position  of  each.    The  general  result  is  this  : 

'^Leaving  out  of  the  estimate  three  of  the  young- 
est of  these  thirty-two  individuals,  I  class  nineteen 
as  farmers  and  ten  as  having  left  the  farm.  From 
my  knowledge  of  their  affairs,  I  estimate  that  the 
property  of  the  nineteen  farmers  will  average  about 
$3000  each ;  that  of  the  ten  families  who  are  not 
farmers,  about  $700,  or  rather  less  than  one-fouith 
as  much  as  the  farmers." 

Cannot  the  managers  of  the  Society  get  leave  to 
publish  the  Address  P 


MUCH  IH  A  BABH. 

\(ery  much  depends  upon  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  a  bam — especiaUy  in  this  region  of 
hot  summers  and  cold  winters — ^for  a  man's  success 
in  raising  and  keeping 'ca^e,  horses  and  sheep. 
A  good  cellar  is  as  indispensable  to  the  bam  as  to 
the  house.  In  building  one  this  season,  we  have 
taken  care  to  have  a  full  basement  story,  lined  with 
pure  granite  walls  on  three  sides,  one  front,  the 
east,  being  devoted  to  doors  and  windows  for  en- 
trance and  light ;  otherwise,  too,  the  whole  is  ven- 
tilated. There,  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  our 
horses,  cows,  pigs  and  hens  will  be  cool ;  and  in 
the  cold  weather  of  winter,  these,  with  the  sheep, 
added  at  that  season,  will  be  warm.  Probably  it  will 
not  freeze  much,  if  any,  in  winter ;  and  one  apart- 
ment will  be  appropriated  to  roots,  &o.,  for  the  use 
of  stock.  A  writer  in  the  Connedicui  Home$Uad 
has  the  right  idea  on  this  subject  We  give  his 
article: 

SHELTER    FOR  STOCK. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  seen  several  articles 
the  past  year  in  favor  of  warm  shelter  for  stock, 
that!  can  endorse;  also  your  statement  that  one* 
third  of  the  fodder  is  saved  by  having  warm  shel- 
ter, and  will  give  you  my  reasons,  for  I  have  tried 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

Among  other  legacies  left  to  myself  and  brother, 
was  a  lot  of  old  buildings,  and  after  purchasing  hie 
right  to  the  form,  and  getting  on  loat  delightful 
bed  described  by  Mr.  Beecher,  I  was  in  a  poor  con- 
dition to  think  of  building,  and  had  to  get  along 
jnih  patching  for  several  years.  After  making  up 
my  mind  to  build  a  barn,  I  said  to  others  that  1 
dreaded  the  stone  work  more  than  the  wood  work, 
as  I  meant  to  have  a  basement ;  they  would  say, 
"You  don't  need  a  basement;  I  would  not  give 
anything  for  a  basement."  I  told  them  that  I  would 
not  have  a  bara  until  I  could  have  a  basement. 

In  the  summer  of  1853, 1  built  a  barn  30  by  40 
feet,  with  8^  feet  basement,  the  wall  two  feet  thick, 
made  of  split  stone ;  one-half  of  the  basement  for 
stablesi  and  the  other  half  for  a  cellar.    Owing  to 


the  shape  of  the  ground,  I  was  obliged  to  have 
the  yard  on  the  east  of  the  barn.  The  most  of 
the  dirt  taken  from  the  cellar  was  used  to  level  the 
prd,  and  raise  it  higher  than  the  ground  around 
It,  so  that  all  the  water  that  fell  in  the  vicinity 
would  not  run  through  the  yard.  The  stalls  for 
the  cows  are  five  feet  wide.  The  cows  are  kept  in 
the  stables  all  the  time,  with  plenty  of  good  bed- 
ding to  lie  on.  I  let  them  into  the  yard  warm 
days  to  get  water.  They  do  not  leave  the  jard 
till  turned  out  to  pasture. 

The  stables  are  warm ;  it  does  not  freeze  in  themi 
except  on  a  few  of  the  coldest  nights — not  more 
than  six  or  eight  nights  the  past  winter.  The  cows 
hair  lies  smooth,  and  shines,  and  their  eyes  look 
bright,  in  place  of  dead  and  sunken  eyes,  and  brist- 
ly nair.  Their  bags  are  full,  and  teats  full  and 
smooth,  when  I  go  to  milk  them,  the  same  as  they 
are  in  summer,  and  they  will  give  a  quart  more  at 
night  when  tied  in  the  stable,  Sian  when  they  have 
been  in  the  yard  the  warmest  days  during  the  win- 
ter. 

The  first  remark  made  b^  a  person  coming  into 
the  stable  in  the  winter  is,  *' Why,  what  a  good 
place  you  have  got  for  your  stock ;  t^y  don't  know 
anything  about  the  cold  weather.  Your  basement 
is  worth  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  bam."  A  pep- 
son  said,  **You  mess  your  cows."  ''Why  so  P"  said 
I.  '*0, 1  can  tell  cows  that  are  messed ;  their  hair 
is.  smooth  and  shines.''  I  did  not  mess  them  at 
that  time. 

When  I  kept  my  stock  at  the  old.bam,  my  oowa 
would  go  dry  two  or  three  months  every  winter ; 
now  they  will  ^ive  milk  till  they  calve. 

The  first  winter  after  I  built  my  bam  I  had  a 
yoke  of  oxen  that  lay  in  the  yard  till  the  1st  of 
February.  They  had  all  the  good  hay  they  cpuld 
eat.  The  next  winter  they  were  kept  in  the  stable^ 
fed  on  stalks  and  straw,  till  the  first  of  February, 
and  they  were  in  as  good,  if  not  better,  order  than 
they  were  the  year  before,  and  did  not  consume 
more  than  half  the  value  of  fodder. 

I  have  no  floor  for  my  oxen,  but  level  the  ma- 
nure and  use  plenty  of  bedding.  The  cow-stables 
are  filled  up  aoout  a  foot  and  a  half;  then  a  short 
plank  put  down  long  enough  for  the  cows  to  stand 
on ;  strips  of  boards  nailea  across  to  keep  them  in 
their  place ;  pieces  of  plank  are  put  upon  them  to 
keep  them  level.  The  water  mns  through  and  is 
saved  in  the  litter  and  manure  below,  and  the  cows 
are  dry  and  clean. 

My  stock  used  to  range  the  lots  for  water,  poach* 
iilg  up  the  meadows  and  girdling  the  trees,  as  some 
or  my  neighbors  now  do.  After  losing  a  cow  worth 
$50, 1  thought  it  was  best  to  have  water  in  my 
yard,  and  I  find  it  pays  the  cost  every  year. 

If  there  were  no  saving  of  fodder,  it  is  a  satisfao- 
tion  to  me  to  know  that  my  stock  are  not  suffering 
with  the  cold  weather  as  we  have  bad  the  past 
winter. 

I  keep  my  hens  in  a  room  in  the  south  end  of 
the  cellar,  fourteen  feet  s(^uare,  with  an  open  shed 
outside,  with  the  use  of  the  cellar  in  mild  weather. 
The  first  winter  I  put  in  thirty,  and  they  layed  from 
eight  to  fifteen  eggs  every  day  through  the  winter. 
After  they  had  been  there  fourteen  months,  I  car- 
ried out  twelve  bushels  of  manure  that  was  as 
heavy  as  I  could  carry.  My  hens  laid  every  day 
the  past  winter.  A  person  that  came  to  my  bam 
said,  **Do  your  hens  lay  F  Mine  have  not  layed 
an  egg  this  winter."    Some  persons'  hens  are  troih 
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bled  with  Termio ;  I  have  never  seen  any  lice  in 
my  roost  since  they  have  been  there. 
Meriden,  1857.  W.  H.  Yale. 


FA8HI0H. 

BT    J0H9    O.    8  AZI. 

What  impious  mockery,  when  with  tonlleu  art, 

Fashion,  iotraBive,  seeks  to  rale  the  heart ; 

Directs  how  grief  may  tastef nlly  be  boroe ; 

Instructs  Bereavement  Jasthow  long  to  moorD, 

Shows  Sorrow  how  by  nice  degrees  to  fade. 

And  marks  Its  measure  in  a  riband's  shade ! 

More  impious  still,  when  through  her  wanton  lawni 

She  desecrates  Religion's  sacred  cause  j 

Shows  how  the  narrow  road  is  easiest  trod. 

And  how  genteelest  worm  may  worship  Ood ; 

How  sacred  rites  may  bear  a  worldly  grace, 

And  abasement  wear  a  haughty  face ; 

fiow  sinners,  long  In  Folly's  mases  whirled. 

With  pomp  and  splendor  may  ^'renounce  the  world;'* 

How  "with  the  saints  hereafter  to  appear ;" 

Yet  quite  escape  the  vulgar  portion  here. 


JPor  the  New  Bngiand  Fairm»» 

THE  CAVKBS  WORM. 

Ab  the  season  is  near  at  hand  when  the  first  de- 
tachment of  the  army  of  the  canker  worm  begins 
its  march,  a  brief  statement  of  the  best  method  of 
combating  them,  that  I  have  yet  tested,  may  be  of 
service  to  some  of  your  readers. 

It  has  heretofore  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
many  growers  of  fruit,  that  the  grub  of  this  pest 
flhould  so  easily  pass  over  the  coating  of  tar,  even 
when  freshly  applied  to  the  trees.  But  at  the  time 
of  day  when  the  observation  is  usually  made,  espe- 
cially if  a  warm  or  fair  day,  or  if  a  warm  finger  is 
applied  to  the  tar,  the  progress  of  the  grub  would 
«eem  to  be  difficult,  and  indeed  they  are  often  com- 
pletely arrested  by  this  method ;  but  the  instinct  of 
the  grub  is  so  strong  that  the  efibrt  to  ascend  the 
trees  is  continued  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  If, 
however,  the  experiment  is  made  early  in  the  mom- 
ingyor  at  night,  it  will  be  found  that  a  feather,  if  light- 
ly passed  over  the  coating  of  tar,  will  not  adhere, 
ana  w]ien  this  is  the  case,  the  insects  can  pass  over, 
and  if  a  little  of  the  tar  should  adhere  to  them,  it  does 
them  no  injury.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the 
injury  which  is  frequently  done  to  the  trees,  I  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  tar  altogether,  and  have  adopt- 
ed a  substitute  which  is  cheaper,  requires  less  fre- 
quent application  and  is  much  more  emcacious.  The 
substitute  is  rosin  varnish  mixed  with  whale  oil,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  quart  of  oil  to  five  gallons  of 
the  varnish.  This  mixture  I  have  tested  the  past 
year  on  both  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  with  great 
success. 

The  mode  of  application  is  as  follows :  Procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  strong  tailor's  list,  of  good 
width ;  cut  it  in  pieces  to  go  once  round  the  trees 
to  be  protected,  dip  each  piece  completely  in  the 
mixture,  draw  it  firmly  round  the  tree,  and  secure 
it  with  a  small  nail  or  tack  ;  in  large  ornamental 
trees  or  old  fruit  trees  with  a  rough  bark,  a  suffi- 
cient space  should  be  first  shaved  aown  in  order  to 
secure  a  close  fit ;  once  a  week,  or  subsequent  to 
heavy  rains,  an  application  of  the  mixture  should  be 
made  with  a  brash  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  list,  and 
this  can  be  done  much  more  rapidly  than  any  appli- 
cation of  tar.    In  addition  to  the  saving  of  time 


and  money,  there  is  a  much  greater  certainty  in  the 
application  of  this  mixture,  for  the  smallest  particle 
on  the  grub  will  eventually  destroy  it,  should  he 
be  able  to  pass  the  Rubicon  of  the  saluratsgl  list  In 
order  to  give  the  lower  edge  of  the  list  a  projec- 
tion from  the  tree,  it  would  probably  be  an  im- 
proTement  to  place  first,  under  the  list,  or  around 
the  tree,  a  narrow  strip  of  cotton  batting,  or  any 
substance  which  should  give  the  lower  edge  of  the 
list  a  projection  of  half  or  quarter  oi  an  inch  from 
the  tree.  I  believe  it  is  ascertained  that  the  grub 
of  the  canker-worm  commences  to  ascend  the  trees 
in  October,  and  continues  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Yours,  e.  h. 


EZTEACT8  AVD  BSFLIE8. 

PURPLE  WASP. 

If  your  correspondent,  **John  Dunlap,"  should 
carefully  open,  at  intervals,  a  single  cell,  instead  of 
destropng  the  whole  fabric,  he  would  discover 
many  interestinff  facts  in  regard  to  these  insects. 
He  would  find  that  after  they  have  constructed  a 
cell  and  made  it  delicately  smooth  inside,  they  de- 
posit an  egg  at  the  farther  end.  They  tiien  catch 
the  spiders,  and  fill  the  remainder  of  the  cell  with 
them,  previously  rendering  them  torpid  by  some 
process  best  known  to  themselves.  A  magffot  or 
grub  soon  hatches  from  the  egg.  It  sustams  its  life 
bv  devouring  the  spiders,  which,  owing  to  their  tor- 
pidity, are  unable  to  make  resistance. 

At  about  this  season  of  the  year  the  grub  has 
finished  his  growth,  devoured  the  stock  of  spiders, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  few  limbs,  and  is 
changed  into  the  chrysalis  state.  It  remains  in  this 
condition  till  warm  weather  returns  next  year, 
when  it  comes  forth  a  perfect  msect        YL  J.  F. 

Cambridge,  OcL,  1857. 


CUITING  BUSHES. 

'^Cutting  bushes  in  the  old  of  the  moon,  when 
the  sign  is  in  the  heart,  in  summer,  will  kill  them." 
When  a  young  man,  I  read  this  and  determined  to 
test  it  on  a  field  of  thirty  acres,  covered  with  shrub 
oaks.  For  this  purpose  1  engaged  a  lot  of  hands 
to  help  me  on  that  day,  which  occurred  in  August. 
We  went  over  the  whole,  and  subsequently  found 
it  even  so.  To  this  day  the  field  is  clear  of  bushes. 
I  am  not  so  confident  as  to  the  effect  of  the  moon 
or  signs ;  but  when  the  root  is  weakened  by  the 
growth  of  the  season,  and  by  the  flow  of  the  last 
sap  after  cutting  all  off  in  a  hot  day,  I  can  see  it  is 
a  aeadly  business.  Let  your  Pawtucket  subscriber 
try  it,  and  he  will  find  it  a  well-timed  job  for  the  • 
intruders,    bo  says  many  years'  experience  of 

LancasUr,  1857.  Benjamin  Willabd. 

A  new  grain  or  grass. 

I  send  to  your  place  a  specimen  of  what  was  to 
me  a  new  grain,  with  a  request  that  you  would  give 
the  name  of  it,  and  such  information  of  it  as  yoa 
possess.  B.  Q.  Davis. 

Concord,  JV.  fll,  SepL,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^The  grain  was  duly  received  and  ex- 
amined, but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine 
its  name,  or  any  reliable  information  in  relation  to 
it. 
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THE  PURPLE  WASP. 

The  purple,  or  mud  wasp,  commences  building 
her  nest  or  cell  at  one  end,  leaving  a  round'  hole 
sufficiently  large  for  her  to  go  in,  and  continues  her 
work  until  it  is  a  little  longer  than  her  body,  then 
places  her  egg  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell  she  then 
collects  spiders  and  deposits  them  in  the  «.all  until 
it  is  full ;  at  each  deposit  she  chants  a  son  of  lulla- 
by over  her  victim,  which  lies  quiet  in  its  prison 
until  the  cell  is  filled;  the  wasp  then  brings  a  ball 
of  mud  and  seals  up  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  She 
then  proceeds  to  build  other  cells  adjoining,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  eig}it  or  ten.  By  the  time 
the  last  one  is  finished,  the  maggot  contained  in  the 
first  becomes  a  wasp,  and  is  ready  to  leave  its  cell. 
When  the  maggot  is  hatched,  it  commences  feeding 
on  the  spiders,  killing  no  faster  than  it  requires 
food ;  som'^times  a  dead  spider,  partly  eaten,  may 
be  found  in  the  celL  If  these  cells  are  opened  soon 
after  the  last  one  is  finished,  it  will  answer  Mr. 
Dunlap's  description ;  there  mav  be  found  wasps  in 
some  cells,  and  nothing  but  spiders  in  others,  if  the 
egg  be  overlooked.  j.  w. 

Antrim,  JST.  K,  Od.,  1857. 

INQUIRY  ABOUT  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  your  paper,  some  months  ago,  I  noticed  a 
piece  entitled,  "How  to  get  fruit  trees  to  your  lik- 
ing." Your  correspondent  says,  "In  October  or  No- 
vember take  a  branch  of  an  apple  or  pear  tree, 
such  as  suits  your  taste,  take  off  to  the  third  year's 
growth,  cut  it  smooth  and  rub  it  on  a  red<hot  iron, 
so  as  to  scorch  and  shut  the  pores  of  the  wood 
thoroughly,  then  bury  it  in  the  ground,  all  but  the 
last  year's  growth.  If  placed  in  good  ground  and 
well  taken  care  of,  you  will  have  good  fruit  in  five 
or  six  years," 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  to  the  inquiry,  which 
month  is  the  best,  or  whether  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence.   Answer  this,  and  oblige  an 

Oct.  14,  1857.  Honest  Farmer  Boy. 

BEET  CULTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

In  1856,  282  beet  root  sugar  manufactories  in 
France  produced  110,279,179  lbs.  sugar.  These 
factories  will,  this  year,  1857,  produce  240,000,000 
lbs.  sugar. 

In  addition  to  the  produce  of  sugar,  they  manu- 
facture the  beet  into  brandy ;  in  1854-5  the  value 
of  this  distillation  was  estimated  at  £2,000,000,  or 
m  American  currency  to  about  $10,000,000.  This 
liquor  has  increased  as  the  grape  has  decreased ; 
from  the  residuum  an  immense  quantity  of  mutton 
and  beef  is  fatted ;  and  from  their  manure  larger 
quantities  of  wheat  are  grown. 
^  See  "Journal  of  Agriculture"  and  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,"  No.  57,  p.  49.  Observer. 

FALL  of  snow  AND  RAIN. 

Mr.  Brown: — By  the  kind  attention  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Lamson,  of  Salem,  I  am  able  to  correct 
two  errors  made  in  the  statement  of  meteorological 
facts,  published  in  your  paper  of  September.  I  am 
the  more  anxious  these  corrections  snould  be  made, 
because  facts  that  are  not  hcXs  are  worse  than  no 
information  at  all. 

For  the  >  ear  1849  the  depth  of  snow  that  fell 
was  20.75  inches  instead  of41.75  inches,  as  printed. 


For  the  year  1850,  the  quantity  of  run  that  fell 
was  51.03  inches  instead  of  56.03  inches,  as  print- 
ed. Both  of  which  errors  arose  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  figures. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  summer 
months,  the  present  year,  vras  15.25  inches;  a 
greater  quantity,  than  in  either  of  the  preceding 
summers,  excepting  that  of  1856,  when  it  was  17.68 
inches.  J.  W.  Proctor. 

South  Danvera,  Oct  13, 1857. 

TIME  TO  SET  OUT  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  am  often  inquired  of  for  the 
best  time  to  set  out  fruit  trees.  I  prefer  the  spring 
to  autumn,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  injury  from 
frost ;  but  either  time  will  do  better  than  none.  I 
find  by  my  memoranda  that  the  last  week  in  April 
and  October  has  been  my  time,  and  they  have  al- 
ways done  well.  Norfolk  Farmer. 


HTDI^AULIG  GEMEHT-ITS  USES. 

This  valuable  article  is  beginning  to  be  more  ex* 
tensively  known  and  used  than  formerly,  ^md  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  requires  only  to  be  universally 
known  to  be  universally  applied  to  uses  hitherto 
unthought  of,  even  by  our  most  practical  builders. 
A  correspondent  observes : 

'*I  have  been  manufacturing  and  using  hydraulic 
cement  for  a  number  of  years — consequently  I  feel 
as  though  I  am  capable  of  throwing  a  little  light  oa 
the  subject.  It  is  in  general  use  for  building  cis- 
terns, cellar  bottoms,  cellar  walls,  a  cheap  and  du- 
rable pipe  for  conveying  water,  mill  flumes,  mill 
dams,  houses,  &c.  Cement  makes  a  much  stronger 
mortar  than  quick  lime,  and  will  set  as  hard  as  a 
rock  in  the  water.  For  plastering  the  exterior  of 
buildings  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  for  plastering 
the  inside  of  houses,  it  makes  a  very  hard,  smooth 
surface,  capable  of  being  washed  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter without  injury,  and  presenting  a  smooth  unab- 
sorbing  basis  for  paint. 

Cisterns  are  variously  constructed.  The  best 
way,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  excavate  a  hole 
in  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  with  the  lit- 
tle end  down,  plastering  on  the  ground,  buikling 
an  arch  wit)i  brick  to  form  the  covering.  Cisterns 
,re  more  frequently  covered  with  large  stone  or 
plank,  which  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  Five 
bushels  or  300  pounds,  which  would  be  in  a  barrel 
of  cement,  is  sufficient  for  a  cistern  containing  30 
barrels  of  water. 

Cellar  Bottoms. — ^Take  spalls  ofstone  or  coarse 
gravel  and  cover  your  cellar  bottoms  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches ;  make  your  mortar  into  a  thin 
grout,  and  smooth  the  top  of  the  same  with  a  trow- 
el. This  will  make  an  excellent  bottom,  and  is  an 
effectual  remedy  against  rats. 

Pipe. — Excavate  a  ditch  of  suflicient  depth,  and 
bed  down  the  mortar  made  of  cement ;  then  take  a 
leather  bag  four  feet  long,  of  the  size  you  require, 
filled  with  sand,  which  you  have  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Lay  down  the  leather  bag  on  the  mortar, 
and  build  over  the  same  with  mortar.  In  a  short 
time  it  will  set  sufficiently,  so  that  you  can  draw  the 
bag  forward,  and  build  over  as  before.  This  pipe 
will  BOon»bear  a  great  pressure  of  water,  and  is  a 
cheap  and  durable  pipe. 

Mill  Dam.— Build  a  wall  IJ  or  2  feet  in  thick- 
ness, taking  spalls  of  stone  or  clear  grayel ;  make 
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your  mortar  into  this  {(rout,  and  mix  it  well  with 
your  gravel.  It  will  be  neceesary  to  have  a  frame 
of  one  plank  on  each  side  to  hold  the  grout  and 
gravel,  until  it  is  set;  then  make  a  slope  wall  on 
eaoh  side,  or  any  other  plan  to  form  strength  to 
hold  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Houses  have  been  built  on  this  plan  which  noth- 
ing can  surpass  for  cheapness,  durability,  and  beau- 
ty. For  plastering  dairies  tnd  forming  water  cours- 
es for  milk  pans,  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

Directions  for  Usr. — As  a  mortar,  two  parts 
of  coarse,  clean,  sharp  sand,  to  one  part  of  cement 
—mix  together  diy,  and  temper  with  water;  mix 
in  small  quantities,  as  It  hardens  quickly.  If  loamy 
sand  is  used,  a  greater  portion  of  cement  is  required. 
River  or  creek-washed  sand  is  the  best.  When 
used  for  plastering  cisterns,  by  plastering  on  the 
ground,  three  coats  of  one-half  inch  thickness 
should  be  put  on,  one  coat  each  day,  until  complet- 
ed— scoring  the  first  two  and  using  more  cement 
in  the  last  coat,  which  should  be  well  smoothed. 
Daily  sprinkling  with  water  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
will  strengthen  the  plastering  of  cisterns  ;  and  this 
should  be  done  before  the  cistern  is  filled  with  wa- 
ter. Care  should  be  taken  to  procure  fresh  cement; 
that  which  is  old,  is  nearly  worthless." — Tennessee 
Farmer  and  Mechanic* 


For  the  Neut  BngUmd  Farmer. 

DESTRUCTIVE  IH8ECT8. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— From  the  time  of  Moses, 
(and  I  have  no  authority  for  stating  how  much  be- 
fore,) the  plagues  of  animals  and  annoying  and  de- 
structive  insects  have  had  their  periods  of  devasta- 
tions and  affiiclions,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla ;  no  nation  being  exempt  from  their  unwelcome 
intrusions.  People  in  all  latitudes  are  necessitated 
to  exerclf^e  vigilance,  and  use  precautionary  meas- 
ures of  defence,  or  be  deprived  of  sleep  by  torment- 
ing nightly  visitants,  which  usurp  and  occupy  every 
crack  and  cranny  they  can  thrust  themselves  into 
about  our  buildings  and  beds.  The  skipping,  dread- 
ed flea,  the  ill-favored,  skulking  and  cowardly  bed- 
bug, the  dismal  toned  mosqueto  all  lie  in  ambush 
ready  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  weary  traveller,  or 
tired  laborer,  on  their  retiring,  to  be  disappointed  of 
an  expected  night's  rest.  We  read  of  the  devouring 
locust,  and  recently,  of  grasshoppers  that  lay  waste 
territories  of  grain  and  other  vegetation,  and  we  read 
of  flies  and  other  vexatious  insects,  that  have  the  ill 
manners  to  surround  the  table  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  in  their  hunger,  thrust  themselves  into 
their  faces,  eyes,  mouths  and  coffee-cups  without  any 
apology. 

Among  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  worms  being  included  in  the  variety  of 
pestilences  that  afflicted  the  pro-slavery  monarch, 
but  undoubtedly,  worms  "committed  depredations" 
then,  as  well  as  now,  as  there  is  no  new  thing  un- 
der the  sun.  The  great  variety  of  worms  which 
annually  infest  our  fruit  and  frmt  trees,  and  other 
growing  crops,  may  well  compare  with  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  in  their  insatiable  depredations — the  can- 
ker worm,  the  borer,  the  curculio,  the  cut  worm 
and  endless  varieties  of  these  voracious  insects  sent 
upon  us  for  our  sins,  or  to  do  some  good  we  are 
unconscious  of,  and  for  which  we  can  hardly  feel 
grateful.  Among  this  great  variety  of  worms,  the 
devourers  by  wholesale  and  the  princes  of  scourges, 


are  curculios  and  canker  worms,  which  seem  to  de- 
fy all  means  to  resist  their  propagation,  or  effect 
their  destruction ;  their  ravages  are  directed  to  our' 
fruit  trees  and  fruit,  more  particularly  to  the  ap- 
ples this  year,  of  which  they  have  nearly  made  a 
triumphant  harvest.  I  have  lately  seen  some  re- 
marks In  the  JSTew  England  Farmer^  made  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Winchester,  whicli  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly, on  the  mischievous  curculio ;  his  apprehen- 
sions were,  if  I  have  not  forgotten,  that  they  might 
exterminate  the  apples  in  a  few  years  if  they  multi- 
ply in  a  rsltio  corresponding  with  a  few  of  the  last 
years.  There  is  a  natural  law  operating  among  rep- 
tiles and  insects,  and  all  animal?  which  multiply  to 
excess,  which  causes  nearly  their  extermination  pe- 
riodically ;  whether  they  eat  themselves  out  of 
"house  and  home,"  or  whether  the  plague  or  chol- 
era prevails  among  thom,  and  sireeps  them  off;  the 
canker  worms  and  rose  bug$>,  from  a  few  in  num- 
bers, multiply  so  rapidly  that  their  period  of  in- 
crease lasts  but  about  three  or  four  years,  before 
they  become  so  numerous  that  the  apple  trees  and 
many  other  plants  are  denuded  by.  their  voracity, 
and  then  from  starvation  or  disease,  they  decrease 
and  almost  disappear. 

Between  the  years  of  1813  and  1817,  the  canker 
worms  commenced  their  depredations  on  a  fine  or- 
chard of  mine  in  the  town  of  Lawrence ;  I  applied 
tar,  but  with  no  good  effect ;  the  third  year  they 
completely  consumed  all  the  leaves  on  my  apple 
trees  by  the  time  they  (the  worms)  were  half  grown^ 
and  from  the  trees  they  descended  to  the  ground 
to  find  something  congenial  to  their  voracity,  but 
jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  they  all 
perished.  [  saw  no  more  canker  worms  on  my  or- 
chard afterward  ;  thus  we  see  that  their  numbers 
and  voracity  wrought  their  own  destruction,  and  I 
believe  it  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  cur- 
culio I  am  in  hopes  will  share'  the  same  fate 
from  the  same  cause.  If  the  law  of  rapid  increase 
does  not  operate  to  the  extermination  of  the  curcu- 
lio tribe,  my  apprehensions  will  correspond  with 
Mr.  Fletcher's,  but  I  have  known  the  canker  worms 
and  rofte  bugs  to  have  their  waxing  periods,  and 
waning  periods  almost  to  extermination,  a  large 
number  of  times  within  my  remembrance,  and  hope 
the  same  law  of  rapid  multiplication  will  operate  to 
the  extermination  of  the  curculio.       S.  Brown. 

JSTorth  ffilmington,  August^  1857. 


STOHE  DRAIKS-COHSTRUCTION,  &o. 

• 

Eds.  Rural  :— In  the  Rural  of  the  20th  oi 
June,  I  saw  some  inquiries  by  M.  Waterman,  re- 
specting the  construction  of  stone  drains,  and  being 
both  willing  and  anxious  to  receive  and  impart 
knowledge  obtained  by  experience,  I  beg  leave  to 
contribute  any  information  calculated  to  advance 
the  science  of  agriculture,  and  will  therefore  give 
my  little  experience  in  the  way  of  stone  drains. 
The  best  mode  of  construction  that  I  have  built 
upon  is  to  sink  to  sufficient  depth — generally  about 
three  feet  deep,  three  feet  wide  at  top  and  one  foot 
at  bottom — taxing  care  to  keep  the  tall  at  bottom 
as  uniform  as  possible,  which  can  be  regulated  by  a 
spirit  level.  Select  from  the  stones  to  be  used 
tnose  apple-seed  shaped,  or  with  one  pointed  or 
small  end,  of  a  size  say  from  six  to  twelve  pounds 
weight,  setting  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
small  ends  downwards,  taking  care  to  place  them 
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in  such  a  manner  that  the  outer  ones  serve  as 
keys  against  the  walls  or  sides  of  the  drain.  This 
|ftrecaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the 
mass  of  stones  in  case  of  washing  or  being  under- 
mined. After  thus  arranging  the  first  layer  of 
stones,  I  then  (rather  carefully)  hand-pack  a  layer 
of  smaller  stones  to  the  depth  of  8  or  10  inches, 
then  larger  stones  may  be  used,  after  which  a  coat 
of  coarse  gravel,  (screened  is  preferable)  then  a 
layer  of  evergreen  brush,  before  filling  with  earth. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  mouth  or 
lower  ends  of  drains,  as  the  effect  produced  by 
negligence  at  this  point  is  attended  with  seriouB 
consequences,  and  the  object  for  which  the  drain 
was  intended  unattained.  Canadian^ 

Brighton,  1857.  Rural  JSTeW'Yorker. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHALL  POTATO  EXPERIMENT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  considered  a  point  beyond 
dispute,  that  fully  matured  seeds  of  all  kinds  are 
better,  and  more  certain  to  produce  good  results, 
than  seeds  not  fully  matured.  Is  this  the  fact  9  Is 
there  not  a  point  short  of  full  maturity,  at  which, 
if  seed  be  gathered,  better  results  may  be  obtained 
than  from  fully  matured  seeds?  There  are  some 
facts  that  would  seem  to  favor  such  an  hypothesis. 
Mr.  A.  informs  me  that  last  year  he  cibtained  a  new 
variety  of  sweet  com,  but  at  so  late  «  date  that  he 
had  but  little  hope,  if  he  planted  that  season,  he 
should  be  able  to  test  its  value ;  he  planted  it,  but 
the  frost  came  while  the  corn  was  yet  "in  milk." 
Unwilling  to  lose  the  seedt  he  gathered  a  few  ears, 
dried  them  in  the  sun,  and  this  spring  planted 
them ;  much  to  his  surprise  every  kemelcame'up, 
and  he  had  as  fine  a  field  of  corn  as  he  ever  saw, 
early,  large  and  fulL 

Mr.  B.,  celebrated  here  for  his  fine  and  very 
early  sweet  corn,  always  gathers  his  com  for  seed 
while  it  is  *'in  milk,"  and  never  fails  to  have  good 
orops. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing over  agricultural  papers,  and  have  noticed  the 
various  statements  made  in  relation  to  large  and 
small  potatoes,  and  the  very  dissimilar  results  of 
experiments  made  with  them.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  size  of  the  potato  had  less  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  than  the  state  of  matu- 
rity to  which  it  had  arrived,  and  that  it  was  only 
from  unmatured  seed  that  satisfactory  results  had 
been  obtained,  when  a  small  potato  experiment  had 
resulted  favorably. 

To  test  this,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1856, 1  planted 
20  to  30  hills  of  potatoes,  with  such  seed  of  the 
crop  of  1855  as  could  be  found  in  my  cellar  at  so 
late  a  date.  The  seed  was  very  poor,  very  small, 
and  of  various  kinds ;  Dovers,  Danvers  Seedlings, 
Long  Reds,  Chenangoes  and  English  Whites ;  a 
little  manure  was  put  in  each  hill — and  they  were 
hoed  once.  About  the  10th  of  October  they  were 
dug ;  and  the  product  was  9  pounds  of  very  small 
anripe  potatoes,  from  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  to 
the  size  of  a  ]>ea.  [If  one  wishes  to  judge  of  the 
size,  let  them  first  select  about  150  potatoes  of  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut,  and  then  find  650  others  so 
small  that  the  whole  800  potatoes  shall  weigh  but 
9  pounds.]  These  were  carefully  put  aside,  and  at 
the  usual  time  this  spring  were  planted ;  the  soil 
a  light,  sandy  loam ;  potatoes  haa  been  grown  on 


the  same  spot  for  two  years  previous,  nfknure  spread 
on,  and  plowed  in ;  no  extra  manure,  and  no  extra 
labor  on  account  of  the  experiment.  The  land 
measured  30  by  40  feet,  and  the  potatoes  were 
planted  so  as  to  make  190  to  200  hills — an  aver- 
age of  4  potatoes  being  put  in  each  hill.  Toe  man 
who  planted  them  was  very  unwilling  to  do  it.— 
'^Tis  the  most  foolish  experiment  I  ever  heard 
of,  planting  s'lch  potatodi  as  these,  and  expects 
ing  to  get  anything  from  them ;  *tis  a  waste  of 
time  as  well  as  land ;  you  had  better  throw  them 
away,  and  plant  something  that  will  come  to  some- 
thing. You  wont  get  so  many  as  you  plant,  and 
these  ha'nt  good  for  nothing,''  was  his  obserra- 
ion,  when  told  to  plant  them.  The  work  was 
done,  however,  the  potatoes  grew,  matured,  and 
were  dug  the  last  of  September.  The  result  aa 
follows : — 

I  could  not  find  enough  potatoes  of  the  nze 
planted  to  make  up  the  amount  used  for  seed,  but 
put  in  larger  to  make  up  the  sum ;  so,  say. 

Potatoes  of  aame  ■isa  m  seed* 0  11m. 

Potmtoea  j  of  an  iDcb  to  1  iDch  in  diameter 80  Iba. 

Good  sitod  planting  potatoes,  such  as  are  osaally 

kept  for  seed SS  Ita. 

Potatoes  of  fuU  sf se,  handsome,  well  groirn,  better 

than  the  average  seen  in  the  market.  • 811  Ita. 

Totol 871  Iba. 

Being  6}  bushels,  and  at  the  rate  of  226}  bush- 
els to  the  acre-^60  pounds  to  the  busheL  I  ob- 
served that  all  the  old  seed  that  I  found  was  atili 
fresh  and  hard,  and  in  some  cases,  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  new  potatoes. 

There  has  been  but  littleof  the  potato  rot  in  thia 
neighborhood. — a  few  rotten  ones  are  found  in  al- 
most every  field — in  this  patch  one,  and  one  only, 
was  found,  and  that  a  Dover.  The  kinds  that  did 
best  were  Dovers  and  Long  Beds.  Ten  potatoes 
taken  without  particular  selection,  from  among  the 
largest,  weighed  7}  pounds,  or  }  pounds  each. 

ouch  is  the  result  of  my  experiment.  If  you 
think  it  of  any  value  it  is  at  your  service. 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  Rhodbb. 

Fairmaunt,  Paustuxet,  R.  i.,  October,  1857. 


For  the  NewEnglandF 

HASVESTING  CORK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  wandered  along  the  banks 
of  the  charming  Merrimack,  which,  say  what  you 
please  of  them,  are  as  beautiful,  and  worthy  to  be 
puffed  in  story  or  in  song  as  those  of  the  more  cele- 
brated Rhine,  I  saw  the  sturdy  farmers  gathering 
in  their  com.  What  struck  me  as  peculiar,  they 
had  their  carts  standing  in  the  field,  and  their  bas- 
kets in  hand,  and  were  stripping  the  husks  from  tho 
ears  as  they  stood  upon  the  huls.  I  learned  from 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  these  fields,  that  hia  men 
would  thus  gather  fifty  bushels  of  ears  each,  daily, 
thus  clearing  an  acre  of  full  grown  corn  in  a  day 
by  the  labor  of  three  men  and  a  yoke  of  oxen 
How  much  longer  it  takes  to  gather  the  butts,  the 
husks,  and  the  stalks,  and  what  is  their  comparative 
value  when  then  gathered,  I  am  not  advised,  bat 
guess,  as  every  Yankee  is  entitled  to,  that  if  you 
would  have  the  corn  fodder  in  most  valuable  con 
dition,  you  will  cut  it  even  with  the  ground,  and 
stand  it  up  in  the  field,  until  the  corn  is  so  well 
seasoned  and  cured,  that  it  may  with  safety  be  ta- 
ken tp  the  bam,  and  there  husked  at  convenient 
opportunity.  * 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  SHOW. 

Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  when  the  excitement  of  that  contest  had  sul^ 
sided,  und  cannons  and  muskets  had  given  place  to 
plows  and  reaping  hooks,  the  attention  of  our  peo- 
ple was  very  naturally  given  to  the  means  of  sup- 
plying exhausted  granaries,  of  finding  the  true  way 
of  employing  those  returned  from  the  war,  of  build- 
ing up  the  rural  homes  of  the  State,  and  furnishing 
their  families  the  means  of  a  comfortable  and  in- 
dependent support  They  turned  to  the  soil,  hard 
and  rough,  it  is  true,  but  the  primitive,  sure  and 
permanent  source  of  supply,  and  of  ultimate  riches 
and  grandeur,  Washington  had  already  set  a  no- 
ble example  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soQ,  and  quite 
likely,  even  amid  the  strife  and  horrors  of  war,  had 
imbued  many  minds  with  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  awakened  a  desire  in  many  to  retire  to  the  qui- 
et of  country  life,  and  repose,  during  their  remain- 
ing days,  amid  the  interesting  scenes  of  nature,  that 
had  never  been  disturbed  by  encampments  or  any 
of  war*s  alarms.  Thousands  returned  from  the 
arts  of  war,  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  soon  the  pub- 
lic journals  and  fireside  themes,  talked  of  plowing 
and  sowing,  of  grain  and  hay  fields  and  bountiful 
harvests  and  bursting  bams,  instead  of  devastated 
crops,  slaughtered  men  and  homeless  families. — 
This  good  spirit  of  the  few  pervaded  all,  and  soon 
suggested  some  systematic  and  organic  modes  of 
proceeding. 

We  do  not  find  that  men  of  learning  and  ability 
had  given  special  attention  to  agricultural  matters, 
in  their  scientific  relations,  and  had  written  upon 
them,  until  about  the  year  1800.  But  considera- 
ble thought  must  have  been  previously  bestowed 
upon  them,  for  as  early  as  the  year  1792,  **The 
Massachiuetts  Society  for  Promoting  ^griculturt^ 
was  incorporatjsd.  This  Society,  during  its  growth, 
held  annual  exhibitions  at  Brighton,  and  was  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  its  found- 
ers in  a  very  considerable  degree.  These  exhibi- 
tions were  continued  until  societies  had  been  estab- 
lished in  most  or  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  when 
it  was  supposed  there  was  no  further  necessity  for 
them,  and  they  were  discontinued.  But  the  inter- 
est and  fostering  care  of  the  old  Society  did  not 
cease, — for  wherever,  in  any  part  of  the  State,  an 
opening  presented  itself  for  '^promoting  agricul- 
ture," the  genial  infiuences  and  pecuniary  aid  of 
that  time-honored  association  have  been  felt.  In 
this  spirit,  it  contributed  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  aid 
the  First  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  StcUe 
Board  qf  •^griculturet  of  whose  recent  Exhibition 
these  preliminary  remarks  seem  to  be  necessary. 

There  is  one  agricultural  society  in  each  county 
in  the  State,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  two  or 
three.  These  societies,  as  well  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Society,  each  receive  the  annual  bounty  of 
9600,  from  the  public  treasury ;  they  are  generally 


conducted  with  prudence  in  their  administrative 
concerns,  and  economy  in  their  finances,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  answered  all  the  purposes  desired. 
They  are  local,  and  isolated,  working  well  and  per* 
haps  accomplishing  all  that  was  expected  of  them 
in  their  own  limits.  But  the  people  desired  a 
broader  field  of  action.  They  vrished  to  meet  theb 
brethren  at  a  common  centre  from  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  find  presented  there,  side  by 
side,  the  products  of  the  garden,  the  field,  the  stall 
and  the  family,  and  keep  bright  that  chain  of  friend- 
'ship  that  had  so  indissolubly  bound  them  together 
in  the  dreadful  struggle  of  the  war  through  which 
they  or  their  fathers  had  just  passed.  About  a 
year  ago  this  feeling  became  so  strong,  as  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  State 
House  in  Boston.  It  was  evident  there  that  a  Stale 
Exhibition  was  desired,  and  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture promptly  proposed  to  co-operate  with  the  old 
Massachusetts  Society  in  supplying  this  want  of 
the  people,  and  the  exhibition  now  just  closed  is 
the  result  of  their  harmonious  action. 

The  Fair  was  opened  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, Oct.  20th,  with  a  large  collection  of  animals, 
fruits  and  agricultural  implements  and  machines, 
but  with  comparatively  few  men  and  women  to  see 
them,  on  account  of  the  sudden  change  from  soft, 
sunny  and  delightful  October  days,  to  those  worthy 
of  the  chill  and  clouds  of  November.  There  was 
room  for  pleasant  anticipations,  however,  and  those 
that  were  present  were  good  natured  and  social, 
and  determined  to  turn  the  affair  to  good  account, 
if  it  were  possible.  It  was  this  spirit  that  prompt- 
ed the 

OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  THLDEB. 

In  commencing,  he  congratulated  the  guests 
present  upon  the  auspicious  change  in  the  weather, 
and  the  prospects  before  them  for  a  glorious  inaug^ 
uration  of  the  Fair.  He  said  that  from  the  great 
number  of  entries  of  the  various  classes,  he  believed 
that  they  could  anticipate  a  fair  that  in  magnitude 
and  its  results,  would  be  well  worthy  of  the  noble 
old  Bay  State,  and  that  while  he  sympathizes  with 
the  public  in  their  great  commercial  troubles,  and 
the  gloomy  prospects  of  trade,  he  still  looked  up- 
on agriculture  as  the  real  back-bone  of  the  coun- 
try, and  said  that  so  long  as  Heaven  vouchsafed  to 
us  prolific  harvests,  and  Massachusetts  farmers  could 
make  such  a  display  of  implements,  animals  and  farm 
products,  as  are  seen  here,  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  sure ;  that  although  stocks  might  fiidl 
and  banks  break,  yet  we  can  look  confidentiy  to 
the  great  agricultural  resources  of  our  country  as 
a  sure  means  of  restoring  to  all  the  industrial  pur- 
suits that  happiness  and  prosperity  which  has  char- 
acterized our  country  for  so  many  years. 

He  then  pronounced  the  exhibition  duly  open,  and 
said  it  would  remain  so  for  the  four  succeeding  days. 

In  continuing  our  account,  little  attention  will 
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be  giTen  to  the  order  of  arrangement  or  of  pro- 
ceeding,— our  object  being  to  catch  aa  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  as  possible,  and  impart  it  to 
the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  concise 
record  of  material  points  for  future  reference. 

The  Grounds  were  the  same  as  those  occupied 
for  the  Show  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society 
two  years  ago,  and  were  commodious  and  coniren- 
ient.  Tents  were  erected  in  the  centre,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Tarious  departments,  and  places 
for  procuring  sundry  edibles  for  the  hungry,  and 
for  retirement  and  rest.  The  eheds  for  cattle  and 
horses  had  been  repaired  and  put  in  proper  order« 
water  and  forage  abundantly  supplied,  the  track 
level  and  clean,  and  every  thing  made  as  inviting 
and  comfortable  for  all  as  possible.  Our  national 
flags  floated  proudly  in  the  breeze  over  several  of 
the  tents,  while  national  airs  from  an  excellent  band 
fell  harmoniously  upon  the  ear  with  the  nervous 
steps  of  the  horses  upon  the  adjacent  track.  The 
arrangements  of  the  Board  were  made  with  wis- 
dom and  carried  out  with  fidelity,  and  nothing  was 
wanted  to  ensure  a  successful  result  but  that  all 
the  State— with  as  many  of  "the  rest  of  OLankind" 
as  could  make  it  convenient,  should  come  and  see 
and  judge  for  themselves. 

Yale's  great  tent,  covering  more  ground  than 
we  dare  to  state,  occupied  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  and  to  this  we  made  our  way,  attracted 
by  sundry  words  in  glowing  colors,  intimating  that 
within  we  might  find  the  objects  of  our  search. 
Upon  entering  it  we  first  met  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  barrels  of  various  kinds  of  potatoes, 
squashes,  vieing  the  gold  in  color,  and  others  swell- 
ing to  ox4ike  dimensions  in  size,  cabbages,  turnips 
and  beets,  of  various  shapes  and  hues,  and  what- 
ever might  be  expected  in  this  department,  was 
there.  The  collection  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  C. 
Htde,  of  Newton  Centre,  embracing  the  leading 
vegetables  of  the  garden,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. It  contained  a  great  variety  of  potatoes,  up- 
on which  he  has  been  experimenting  for  several 
years,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  kinds  are  best 
adapted  to  our  soils  and  most  suitable  for  the  table. 
Near  this  excellent  collection  of  vegetables,  Mr. 
H.  had  placed  several  bottles  and  jars  of  syrup 
which  he  had  extracted  from  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane ;  he  had  also  several  rolls  of  paper  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  manufactured  from  the  cane  after 
the  juice  had  been  extracted.  The  paper  had  con- 
siderable strength,  was  Ught  colored  and  free  from 
the  disagreeable  odors  which  paper  has  that  is 
manufactured  from  oakum  and  junk. 

Mr.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  also  presented  several 
specimens  of  the  syrup,  some  of  which  were  as  good 
as  any  syrups  obtained  from  the  ordinary  sources. 

The  only  grain,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  we  saw 
on  exhibition  was  a  few  ears  of  com  and  some  sam- 
ples of  i-ve. 


The  show  of  fruits  was  limited,  but  of  high  char- 
acter— ^the  apples  and  pears  were  very  fine,  and  the 
grapes,  peaches  and  plums  such  aa  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  equal.  The  show  of  the  Concord  Grape 
was  such,  we  believe,  as  to  put  to  rest  all  doubt 
and  cavil  of  its  worth  $  it  bore  off  the  palm  of  the 
first  prize  on  native  grapes,  and  the  wine  made 
from  it  did  the  same.  We  never  before  saw  so 
large  and  fine  specimens  of  the  Seckel  pear  as 
were  upon  these  tables.  Mr.  Lake,  of  Topsfield, 
presented  a  winter  sweet  apple  of  large  size  and 
great  beauty,  which  he  says  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  winter  apples  we  have.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  will  prove  true,  for  there  is  still,  even  in  Maa- 
sachusetts,  a  place  yet  unsupplied  with  this  deli- 
cious winter  fruit  A  good  sweet  apple  ia  not  a 
matter  of  fancy,  a  fhiit  to  please  the  palate  merely 
— but  is  one  of  the  staples,  like  com  or  wheat,  and 
affords  such  abundant  nourishment,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  so  wholesome,  that  it  ought  to  become 
a  common  article  of  food  for  the  million.  We  hope 
Mr.  Lake  will  succeed  in  introducing  this  apple  ex- 
tensively among  the  farmers,  if  it  proves  to  be  all 
he  expects  of  it.  It  was  found  eight  years  ago  on 
the  estate  of  Gov.  Bradstreet,  in  Topsfield,  and  has 
since  been  engrafted  on  Baldwin  stocks. 

Advancing  a  little  farther  into  this  tent  we  came 
to  collections  of  agricultural  implements  presented 
by  Messrs.  JSTourge,  Mason  Sf  Co,, — Parker,  ffhite 
fy  Gannettf—Blakef  Barnard  Sf  Co., — and  JVbt£r«e 
&f'  Co.,  all  of  Boston.  There  were  also  many  mis- 
cellaneous articles  presented  by  other  persons,  pos- 
sessing various  degrees  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  The 
show  in  this  Depaf  tment  was  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  beholder* 
and  has  never  been  equalled  in  New  England,  if  it 
has  anywhere  in  our  country.  In  the  collection  of 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  seventy  plows  stood  side  by 
side,  no  two  being  alike,  and  affording  among  them 
a  plow  for  every  conceivable  want  which  the  fann- 
er may  feel  in  turning  up  his  soils  to  receive  their 
crops.  The  style  of  these  implements  was  grace- 
ful and  compact,  united  with  lightness  and  strength. 
They  were  finished  in  every  part,  both  wood  and 
iron  work,  with  a  care  and  neatness  which  reflects 
credit  upon  those  who  designed,  as  well  as  those 
who  executed  the  work.  There  was  also  the  Horse 
Hoe,  an  implement  combining  the  properties  of  the 
plow  and  the  hoe,  designed  by  Mr.  Knox,  of 
Worcester,  and  the  Gang  CtdtivcUor,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  both  of  which  have  been  tested  by  some 
of  the  best  farmers  among  us,  and  pronounced  great 
acquisitions  to  our  labor-saving  implements  for  the 
farm.  Mr.  Knox,  standing  upon  the  vantage  ground 
gained  by  Mr.  Joel  Nourse,  in  the  constmction  of 
the  plow,  has  gained  considerable  celebrity  in  de- 
vising new,  and  improving  old  implements,  used  in 
breaking  the  soil  and  preparing  it  for  seed.  All  the 
implements  now  manufactured  by  this  House,  fo* 
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this  purpose,  have  been  so  thoroughly  proved,  and 
their  merits  so  well  established,  that  they  have 
even  broken  through  the  walls  of  English  preju- 
dice, and  are  now  ordered  to  the  estates  of  the  no- 
blemen in  the  mother  country.  The  gang  cultiva- 
tor is  a  series  of  small  plows,  standing  behind  and  a 
little  to  the  right  of  each  other,  and  is  an  imple- 
ment which  we  have  found  to  supply  a  want  which 
no  other  would.  In  the  collection  of  Nourse,  Ma- 
son &  Ca,  we  also  saw  the  Universal  Plowt  de- 
vised by  Mr.  HoLBROOK,of  Brattleboro',  Vt;  it  has 
but  one  beam  and  twelve  mould-boards,  calculated 
to  suit  all  soils  and  places.  This  plow  contains  a 
combination  of  happy  thoughts,  and  ^e  think  will 
be  generally  adopted.  Some  further  experiments 
are  about  to  be  made  with  it,  the  results  of  which 
we  shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

In  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Blake^  Barnard  tf 
Cb.,  were  plows  of  various  construction  and  ezcel- 
lencdi  of  finish,  and  among  them  one  for  ridging 
which  secRned  well  calculated  for  use  \i  root  crops, 
where  a  ridge  is  wanted  upon  either  side.  There 
was  also  an  implement,  constructed  after  the  man- 
ner qf  the  herse  hoe,  but  containing  three  small 
plows,  one  in  front  and  one  at  the  right  and  left, 
behind,  which  struck  us  as  well  adapted  to  work 
among  our  potato  and  corn  crops.  Here  also  we 
saw  Dodge's  Suction  and  Fhrce  Pump,  combining 
both  the  suction  and  force  principles.  This  pump 
would  throw  the  water  through  a  hose  some  fifty 
or  sixty  feet,  with  the  application  of  very  trifling 
power.  It  also  possesses  some  advantages  with  re- 
gard to  freezing  in  the  winter. 

The  collection  of  Messrs.  JVourse  4*  ^o«  ^^^ 
made  up  of  the  choicest  articles,  and  arranged  with 
that  nice  discrimination  and  skill  which  is  sure  to 
attract  attention.  In  the  group  we  found  nothing 
of  a  mediocre  character ;  there  was  evidence  every- 
where that  they  knew  their  business  well.  The  first 
article  we  noticed  was  a  new/an  mill,  Johnson's, 
made  of  chestnut ;  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
effective  in  its  results ;  there  were  others  about  it, 
and  it  may  be  of  equal  merit,  but  this  suited  more 
nearly  our  idea  of  a  good  fan  milL  The  Eagle 
Cam  Stalk  Cutter  stood  by,  and  we  understand 
has  been  widely  extended  since  we  spoke  of  it  some 
year  or  two  since.  It  carries  its  own  certificate, 
and  will  not  disappoint  those  who  use  it.  Then 
there  was  a  Horse  Com  Planter,  Billings'  patent, 
with  which  we,  every  year,  plant  an  acre  an  hour, 
and  plant  it  well  Ever}*  neighborhood,  at  least, 
should  have  one,  for  it  will  answer  the  wants  of 
several  farms.  In  this  collection  there  were,  also, 
bay  and  straw  cutters,  corn  shellers,  scythes  and 
snaths,  grain-cradles,  chums,  a  portable  saw-mill, 
plows,  thresher  and  separator,  and  many  articles  of 
great  merit. 

In  the  collection  of  Parker,  ffhUe  tf  Gannett, 
Boston,  wp  were  especially  pl<^^pd  in  lookipp'  •»♦  « 


Thresher,  Separator  and  Cleaner,  Whitmsn's  pa- 
tent, which  seemed  to  combine  everything  that  can 
be  thought  of  in  the  way  of  threshing  and  clean- 
ing grain.  .  Where  grain  is  raised  in  large  quanti- 
ties it  must  be  an  invaluable  article.  Here,  also, 
was  the  Fyier  Chum,  pronounced  by  two  or  three 
gentlemen  standing  by,  who  had  used  it,  as  the  best 
chum  yet  constructed.  The  Self-Sharpening  Hay* 
Cutter  was  tested,  and  thought  to  be  a  machine  to 
do  rapid  and  excellent  execution.  Here  were  also, 
vegetable  cutters,  double  and  single  horse-powers, 
churns,  axes,  com  and  cob  crushers,  garden-rollers^ 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  important  implementf, 
for  the  farm. 

Besides  the  articles  we  have  particularly  men- 
tioned, there  was  an  indefinite  number,  for  all  man- 
her  of  purposes,  but  not  one  among  the  whole  but 
was  intended  to  facilitate  labor  —  many  of  tham 
to  perform  the  kbor  better  than  it  could  be  done 
by  the  hands,  and  in  all  cases  to  save  human  mus- 
cles from  an  otherwise  inevitable  toil,  or  else  de- 
prive us  of  many  things  which  have  come  to  be 
considered  as  articles  of  necessity.  We  cannot 
enumerate,  but  there  was  every  conceivable  thing 
from  an  apple-pearer  of  a  span's  breadth,  to  a  huge 
machine  like  that  for  pressing  hay. 

Among  the  minor  articles  which  shone  like  gems, 
and  were  gems,  in  all  the  large  collections,  were  the 
shovels  and  spades  of  Oliver  Ames,  of  Easton, 
and  the  forks,  potato-diggers,  &c,  of  Henrt  Par- 
TRiDOE  &  Son,  of  Medfield.  Their  finish  is  almost 
equal  to  watch-work,  while  their  temper  would  vie 
with  a  Damascus  bUde.  They  have  already  saved 
to  tlie  world  more  human  toil  than  has  been  avert- 
ed by  the  wisdom  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
man that  ever  lived !  In  all  our  rural  homes  the 
names  of  Ames  and  Partridge  are  familiar  house- 
hold words.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  enter  into  a 
mathematical  calculation  of  the  saving  in  a  year,  be- 
tween the  use  of  one  of  their  bright,  light,  sym- 
metrical aod  convenient  shovels  or  forks,  over  one 
of  the  wooden  or  shod  shovels,  or  primitive  forks, 
such  as  were  exhibited  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
great  tent  at  the  late  show.  That  they  have  been 
the  means  of  averting  consumptions,  lumbagos, 
rheumatisms  and  other  dire  diseases,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  We  look 
upon  these  men  as  public  benefactors,  as  much  as 
Cobden,  or  Buel,  or  Colman. 

There  were  hoes,  too,  and  field  and  garden  rakes» 
trowels,  weedersy  scufilers,  border-knives,  hay- 
knives,  pitch-forks,  pruning  tools,  saws  and  other 
articles  which  the  farmer  and  gardener  must  have 
if  he  means  to  prosecute  his  labors  with  profit  and 
success.  There  were  all  of  the  most  convenient 
constmction  and  admirable  finish. 

Just  before  the  exhibition  closed  a  new  imple- 
ment was  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  Potato 
Planter,    It  is  to  be  operated  by  hor«<»«.  and  is  con- 
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structed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Billing's  Corn  Plan* 
ter.    It  will  cut  and  drop  any  quantity  dedred  for 

hill,  or  at  any  distance  required.  A  fertilizer  may 
also  be  dropt  with  the  potatoes,  and  the  machine 
may  be  slightly  altered  and  used  for  planting  corn. 
Indeed,  the  whole  show  of  implements  was  of 
great  merit,  and  if  there  had  not  been  an  animal 
of  any  kind  on  the  ground,  or  any  fruit  upon  the 
tables,  this  grand  display  of  •/Igrictdtural  Imple- 
fienta  would  have  been  to  the  First  ExkUnlion  of 
the  State  Board  of  ^Agriculture  a  success ! 

The  number  of  horses  entered  was  388 ;  cattle, 
300;  sheep,  200 ;  swine,  200;  poultry,  100;  agri- 
cultural products,  23,  including  350  variedes;  fruits, 
57,  including  about  500  varieties;  farming  im- 
plements, 120;  dairy,  30;  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment, A,  40 ;  do.  B,  2.  Several  horses  known  all 
over  the.  Union  as  among  the  very  best  that  were 
ever  raised  in  the  country  were  on  the  grounds. 
Among  them  were  "Pocahontas,"  "Trotting  Child- 
ers,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "Young  Morrill,  Jr.," 
"Osceola,"  and  others  of  nearly  equal  celebrity. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  pens  by  actual  count 
Tuesday  afternoon  was  as  follows : 

Dvrhams.. 20 

DevooB 60 

Jerseys 80 

Jiyrshtrei 12 

Herefords 11 

Milch  Cows 22 

Grade  Cows 96 

Fat  Cattle 8 

Working  Oxen,  28  pairs 46 

CalTes 25 

Total Im 

We  can  do  little  more  now  than  to  mention  such  of 
them  as  seemed  to  us  particularly  excellent  Our 
attention  on  a  committee  which  was  overburdened 
with  duties,  occupied  us  more  than  three  days,  and 
deprived  us  of  those  critical  examinations  which  it 
would  have  given  us  pleasure  to  make. 

The  collection  of  Durham,  or  Short  Horn  stock, 
was  not  large.  P.  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley,  pre- 
sented his  fine  bull,  3  cows,  2  heifers  and  Icalf,  all 
pure  blood.  W.  Robinson,  of  Barre,  a  bull,  and 
L.  F.  Buffum,  of  Winchester,  N.  H.,  3  heifers.*- 
CoL  Moseley,  of  Westfield,  had  his  4  years  old  bull, 
Nonesuch,  and  W.  G.  Wood,  of  Bed  ham,  present^ 
ed  two  3  years  old  heifers,  twins,  and  nearly  white, 
which,  whether  pure  or  not,  we  should  select  to 
take  upon  our  farm.  S.  A.  Hay  ward,  of  Littleton, 
had  his  4  years  old  bull,  Romeo,  in  the  number. 

There  was  a  small  collection  of  Herefords,  and 
in  it  the  stock  belonging  to  the  State  Farm,  con- 
sisting of  4  Hereford  cows,  a  heifer,  bull  and  calf; 
also,  4  Devons,  3  Jerseys  and  1  grade  cow. 

Ck)l.  S.  Jaqaes,  of  the  Ten  Hills  farm,  had  his 
Cream  P4t  stock  represented  by  a  noble  cow,  one 
heifer  and  a  bull  oalt 

The  Devon  stock  was  more  numerous.  William 
Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  Harvey  Dodge,  of 


Sutton  and  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton*  each  had 
collections.  Mr.  Buckminster's  herd  appeared  fine- 
ly ;  be  has  taken  great  pains  in  rearing  this  stock, 
and  we  hope  will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  his  labor. 
Advanced  as  he  is  in  years,  he  was  on  the  grounds 
as  active  and  buoyant  as  any  there.  Mr.  Dodge 
had  13  calves  in  a  pen  making  a  fine  show.  H. 
M.  Sessions,  of  South  Wilbraham,  had  a  fine  3 
)  years  old  bull  in  this  class. 

The  Ayrshire  blood  was  pretty  well  represented 
io  the  stock  of  CoL  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  A. 
S.  Lewis,  of  Framingham,  Leonard  Hoar,  of  Lin- 
coln and  W.  0.  Lewis,  of  Framingham. 

The  Jersey  or  Aldemey  stock  was  very  fine — we 
have  never  seen  a  larger  or  better  collection.— 
Among  the  exhibitors  were  William  Spencer,  of 
Lowell,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  West  Needham,  A. 
D.  Weld,  of  Roxbury.  The  latter  had  a  bull  8 
years  and  10  months  old,  which  was  very  fine.  Mr. 
Hunnewell's  cow  was  a  beauty,  and  bis  18  months 
bull,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  on  the  ground. — 
We  speak,  however,  without  any  knowledge  of  ped- 
igree, or  any  handling  of  the  animal ;  but  from 
our  cursory  examination,  we  should  have  no  hemta- 
tion  about  where  to  make  the  award. 

The  Grade  stock  contained  many  fine  animala. 
John  Brooks,  Sen.  and  Jun.,T.  J.  Field,  of  North- 
field,  with  his  Valley  Maid  yearling,  William  Eames, 
of  Worcester,  Devon  and '  native,  William  Robin- 
son, Barre,  Durham  and  native.  Dexter  Washbom, 
Natick,  a  fine  18  months  heifer,  S.  Ellsworth,  Barre, 
Cream  Pot,  Harvey  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  and  A.  G* 
Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  each  presented  animals 
of  superior  worth. 

The  Fat  CatUe  were  not  very  numerous,  bat  num- 
bered among  them  some  of  great  size.  H.  Taylor^ 
of  Plympton,  had  an  8  years  old  ox  weighing  3,465 
pounds  I  and  Nathan  Brooks,  of  Acton,  presented 
a  fine  pair. 

In  the  class.  Working  Oxen,  there  were  some 
noble  specimens — the  pair  belonging  to  John  B. 
Moore,  of  Concord,  were  a  credit  to  the  owner  and 
to  the  State.  There  were  entries  in  this  class  from 
various  portions  of  the  State,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  finer  display  could  be  made  in  any  New 
England  State  than  this  was ;  but  we  must  not 
plume  ourselves  too  much  on  the  excellencies  of 
this  kind  of  stock,  because  the  probability  is  that 
most  of  it  was  reared  by  other  hands,  and  obtained 
many  of  their  good  points  before  they  came  into 
the  possession  of  our  people. 

Among  the  Sheep,  there  were  the  SQesian,  French 
and  Spanish  Merinoes.  Messi's.  Campbell,  of  West- 
minster, Vt.,  Bufifum,  of  Winchester,  N.  H.  and  T. 
J.  Field,  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  were  the  principal 
exhibitors,  and  bore  off  the  prizes. 

The  Swine  were  quite  numerous,  and  as  a  gen^ 
eral  collection,  were  very  good.  J.  P.  Stickney,  of 
Boston,  had  fine  groups  o   Suffolk,  A.  G.  SheldoUi 
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of  WilmingtODy  Natives,  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham, 
6  pigs,  Suffolk  and  Mackay,  C.  R.  Damon,  Cochit- 
uate,  a  boar  2  years  old,  weighing  500  pounds,  and 
Leonard  Hoar,  Lincoln,  Suffolk  and  Middlesex,  all 
of  which  were  excellent. 

•  .In  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  the  people  at  the  State 

^Kouse,  where  a  general  agricultural  discussion  took 
place,  embracing  Beveral  topics.  The  first  was  up- 
on the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane;  Mr.  Hyde,  of  New- 
ton, and  Mr.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  Mass.,  each  related 
their  mode  of  culture,  of  expressing  the  juice  and 
of  obtaining  syrup.  They  stated,  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  cane  can  be  profitably  cultivated  among 
Q8 ;  that  good  syrup  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost, 
Mr.  Lake  thought,  not  exceeding  nineteen  cents  a 
gallon ;  Mr.  Hyde  placed  it  a  little  higher.  Judge 

•  French,  of  N.  H.,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  England,  being  called  upon,  spoke  of  the 
reciprocal  advantages  which  may  be  derived  by 
giving  our  attention  to  some  of  the  English  practi- 
ces in  husbandry,  and  contrasted  our  skill  in  plow- 
ing with  that  of  their  plowmen,  and  their  huge  and 
cumbersome  implements  with  our  light,  and  grace- 
ful, but  sufficiently  strong  ones,  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Other  gentlemen  continued  the  discus- 
sion until  past  ten  o'clock.  CoL  Moses  Newell, 
of  West  Newbury,  presided,  pleasing  all  by  his 
impartiality,  his  genial  manner  and  applicable  re- 
marks. 

We  should  be  glad  to  indulge  in  a  general  sum- 
ming up  of  this  rare  occurrence,  if  we  had  not  al- 
ready transcended  our  usual  limits.  The  whole  oe- 
oaaion  has  such  an  intimate  and  important  applica- 
tion to  the  interests  of  our  people,  that  we  shall 
fiul  to  do  it  justice,  even  in  these  lengthened  re- 
marks. For  instance,  what  would  induce  us  to  re- 
linquish the  Fan  MiUf  stand  in  the  sharp  current 
to  winnow,  catch  rheumatisms  and  catarrhs,  and 
lose  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  product  in  time 
and  waste  grain  P  What  would  compensate  us  if 
the  Motter  and  Reaper  were  withdrawn  from  our 
fields,  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  hand  scythe  P 
So  with  the  apple  parer,  the  hand  com  mill,  the 
drill  barrow,  and  wheel  hoe.  Seeing  this  vast  col- 
lection of  articles  has  multiplied  the  wants  of  the 
fiurmer ;  that  is,  he  did  not  before  know,  how  many 
easy  modes  there  are  of  averting  ioilt  fund  at  the  same 
time  of  securing  good  results.  He  saw  before  him 
at  the  Fair,  Crafts'  Draining  Tile,  mquired  into 
their  uses,  learned  the  construction  of  drains,  how 
they  improve  the  soil  and  lengthen  the  season,  and 
determines  to  make  early  experiments  of  them. 
So  of  many  things.  We  are  glad  there  has  been  a 
State  Show,  and  hope  there  may  be  one  every 
year.  The  unanimous  opinion,  as  far  as  we  have 
beard  any  expressions  of  it,  is,  that  the  Fair  shocdd 
become  an  institution. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Fanner, 

A  GOOD  POTATO  OEOP. 

Friend  Brown  : — An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a 
pound  of  theory,  in  forming  matters  as  well  as  oth* 
er  things.  Below,  I  propose  giving  you  the  Dr.  and 
Cr.  account  of  a  field  containing  three^fourths  of 
an  acre,  for  the  year  1654 — ^the  season  of  the  se- 
vere drought.  I  have  charged  ten  cents  an  hour 
for  the  labor  of  a  man  or  horse,  and  ^1  per  load 
for  one-half  of  the  manure ;  the  remaing  half  being 
for  the  benefit  of  future  crops.  No  charge  is  made 
for  harvesting  the  crop,  and  no  credit  given  for  any 
planting  size  or  small  potatoes,  as  I  estimated  that 
they  would  balance  each  other. 

FIBLD  NO.  1.  ce. 


46 

16 


00 


bo.  potatoes  told  In  Botton  market,  90  mnes  diittnt.  $68.02 

bo.  potatoceiold  in  Lexington 16.00 

bu.  potatoes  sold  In  town 26.05 

bo.  potstoei  pat  in  cellar,  irorflk  80  oeats 48.Q0 


Total. 


FIELD  NO.  1. 


.#140.27 
Da. 


Flowtoff,fpreadingonmanare,  fte • ...$8.70 

Ooe-half  the  value  of  80  loada  of  mannce ...••...  .16.00 

6|  bushel!  seed  potatoes 6.60 

Planting,  &e 1.60 

Plaster  and  gnano 86 

Hoeing  three  times 4.86 

Marketing  46  buthels  of  potatoes,  at  20  oents O.CO 

Marketing  16  boshels  at  Lexington,  at  16  oenti 2.40 


Total $48.80 

Net  gain $102.97 

The  above  is  a  large  profit,  much  larger  than  it 
is  usual  to  obtain,  but  I  think  it  clearly  shows  the* 
potatoes  under  some  circumstances  may  be  grown 
with  success.  It  also  demonstrates,  in  my  opinion, 
the  advantage  of  keeping  a  correct  account  with 
each  of  the  crops  we  raise.  In  this  way  every  one 
may  determine  what  crops  pay  the  largest  profit, 
and  all  may  judge  very  nearly  whether  they  are 
going  up  hill  or  down.  j.  b.  b. 

Concord,  OcL  6,  1857. 


For  the  New  Sn^and  Farmer. 

GATHEBIHO  AHD  PSESEEVniO  Wlff. 

TEE  FEXIIT. 

Mr4  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  different  barrels  of  our  winter  fruit,  on 
opening  them  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  One  bar- 
rel will  be  very  much  rotted,  and  another  almost 
perfectly  free  from  rot  I  have  observed  the  same 
difference  in  those  barrels  which  had  been  gathered 
from  the  ground, and  the  fruit  more  or  less  bruised. 
In  one  barrel  every  bruise  would  seem  to  dry 
up  and  soar  over,  and  the  apple  remain  sound,  while 
in  another  every  bruise  would  turn  into  a  soft  rot 
and  extend  to  the  whole  apple.  Now  why  this 
difference?  There  must  be  some  cause  for  it. 
That  cause  I  wish  to  learn,  and  perhaps  the  ques- 
tion is  already  settled  in  the  minds  of  some  of  your 
contributors  to  the  columns  of  the  Farmer^  If  it 
is  not,  I  hope  attention  will  be  turned  to  it.  I 
am  aware  that  some  would  hastily  reply,  the  dif- 
ference is  owing  to  the  dryness  or  moistness  of  the 
apples  when  barreled  up,  or  to  the  weather  at  the 
time,  or  immediately  succeeding  the  picking  and 
barreling.  Others,  still,  attribute  the  difference 
to  the  tightness  or  openness  of  the  barrel ;  the 
one  retaining  all  the  moisture  which  arises  from 
(the  sweating  of  the  fruit,  the  other  gives  free  ven- 
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tJUtion.  My  own  experience  faTora  free  Tentila- 
tion.  Formerly,  mj'  cuBtom  vat  to  bead  up  tiuht, 
in  the  bent  barrels  I  could  get, — but  for  the  laot 
fen  years  I  have  made  a  three'fourtha  inch  hole  in 
both  heads  of  the  barrel  and  piled  up  out  doAra 
till  quite  late.  I  pile  on  the  bilge  and  cover  the 
surface  to  protect  from  storm  and  sun.  It  will  be 
readily  seen,  that,  with  barrels  thus  prepared  and 
thus  piled  up,  vhether  out  door  or  in  the  cellar, 
there  is  a  constant  circulation  through  the  barrel, 
carrying  off  the  moisture  vhich  arises  from  sweat- 
iofT,  BO  that  there  ii  at  no  time  any  accumulation. 

In  18SS,  I  sathered  about  600  bsrreis,  and  man- 
aged the  whole  as  above.  There  was  much  com* 
plaint  that  year  about  apples  decaying  badly.  Mine 
kept  wellj  I  thought,  better  than  in  former  years. 
Still,  there  was  the  difference  alluded  to  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  The  bruitea,  more  or  less 
slight  would  in  one  bsrrel  dry  up,  while  in  onotb- 
er  they  would  become  soft  roL 

I  am  no  believer  in  lunar  influences  on  pork, 
beef  or  cabbage,  but  I  have  been  led  to  pen  the 
above  from  a  remark  made  in  my  presence,  some 
year  or  more  ago,  via. : — that  a  bruite  made  upon 
an  apple  at  a  certain  time  in  the  moon  would  dry 
up  and  not  rot.  The  remark  was  second  or  third 
band,  and  my  informant  could  not  tell  what  time 
in  the  moon  it  vaa  best  to  gather  apples. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  one  appli , 
barrel  of  apples,  bruised  or  not  bruised,  keeping 
better  than  another,  the  subject  ia  worth  (' 
N.  F.  Eh  I 

Oiala;  ^f.  H.,  SepL  18, 18S7. 


ZSOH  HEAT  CUTTEE. 


We  haTe  oftsn  spoken  of  the  importaaoe  of  pro- 
Tiding  labor^aviog  implements  tor  the  kitchen  and 
wash-room,  as  well  as  for  the  field  and  barn.  The 
duties  of  women  on  the  farm  are  quite  at  arduous 
as  those  of  men ;  indeed,  they  are  more 
and  unless  assisted  and  lightened,  the  mother  wil! 
scarcely  be  able  to  deTote  that  time  and  c 
instruction  of  children,  which  no  tutor  or  teacher 
can  with  propriety  aasume.  Household  work  may 
be  materially  assisted  by  a  plenliftil  supply  of  dry 
wood  and  of  soft  water,  alwaya  near  at  hand,  and 
by  the  Qse  of  many  little  machinea  costing  but  tit- 
tle, such  as  appte-parers,  washbg  machinea,  good 
churns  and  cheese- presses,  and  especially  the 
which  stands  at  the  bead  of  these  remarks. 

This  little  labor-aaving  machine  commends  itself 
to  every  family  by  ila  simplidly  of  construotiOD, 


and  by  the  fact  that  it  ia  made  entirely  of  iron,  and 
may  be  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean. 

Dirtdioiu  /or  tuing  it. — Past«n  the  machine 
Srmly  on  a  level  table  or  bench,  by  tetews  through 
the  feet  Cut  the  meat  into  pieces  the  size  of  an 
egg,  free  firooa  bone,  and  feed  it  in  the  hopper,  at 
the  same  time  turning  the  crank  aa  fast  aa*  jt 
will  clear.  If  the  meat  comes  through  too  coara^ 
set  the  slide  so  as  to  partly  cover  the  openii^ 
when  the  meat  ia  discharged,  and  feed  slower.  If 
the  meat  is  frozen,  w  cold  aAd  stifi^  it  may  be 
made  pliable  by  dipping  it  in  warm  water.  Tbia 
machine  will  out  one  hundred  pound*  of  meat  per 


FosinoH  IN  BXADnre. 

It  is  best  for  light  to  fall  on  the  page  from  be- 
hind, a  little  to  one  side,  the  person  sitting  in  an 
erect  position. 

Alt  persona  under  parental  control,  should  be 
forbidden  to  read  by  artiflcsal  light,  except  occa- 
sionally, for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.    This  injuno 
tion  would  need  no  repetition,  if  parents  could  on- 
ly know,  as  physicians  do,  id  how  many  caae*  the 
Bight  is  prematurely  impaired,  or  actual  disease  of 
the  eye  is  engendered,  which,  after  heavy  espenae, 
and  weeks  and  months  of  atarratioo  and  arearj 
confinement  in  darkened  rooma,  is  found  to  be  in- 
tractable. 
It  ought  to  be  known  that  reading  by  gai  light 
very  mucli  more  injurioua  to  the  eyes  than  caa> 
die-light,  from  the  flidier  caused  by  the  unsteady 
jet  of  gas  from  its  fountain,  and  also  from  the  par- 
ticular tinge  of  gu  light.    A  candle  also  flicken 
some;  this  ia  remedied  oy  having  two  candles  burn- 
ing at  the  same  time;  Uiey  should  be  rather  be- 
hind the  person ;   the  eyea  should   never  be  al- 
owed  to  face  artificial  light  in  reading. 
The  habit  of  reading  by  artificial  fight  in  bed  ia 
I  reprehensible,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  periling  the  lives  of  others  bj  burning  the  house 
up,as  has  been  the  caae  in  multitudes  of  instances^ 
that  it  is  not  worth  white  to  addresa  any  argument 
to  those  who  practice  it — whose  absorbing, jpredom- 
»nt  characteristics  are  reckleasnesa  and  semsfaneaa. 
Many  read  in  the  day-ttme,  while  reclining  on  a 
b,  or  in  bed.    This  occasions  an  uunatunl  strun 
of  .the  sight,  which  may  very  well  induce  oi^nic 
disease  by  a  persistence  in  the  abnormal  tensioii. 
Our  countryman,  Crawford,  is  believed  by  peraooa 
most  fiimiliar  with  his  habits,  to  have  brought  on 
the  malady  which   affects  his  eyes  at  the  present 
time,  by  the  constant  habit  of  readme  in  the  posi- 
tion referred  to.     In  seeking  relief,  he  has  made 
repeated  joumeya  between  Paria  and  Rome,  then 
to  London,  where,  the  eye  beginning  to  protrade 
frightfully  on  the  cheek,  by  a  supposed  cancerous 
formation  fVom  behind,  had  been  entirely  removed. 
Only  think  of  it  I — to  have  an  eye  cut  clean  oat  of 
the  head,  in  the  hope  of  aavisg  life^     Even   then 
seems  in  vun,  as  he  is  on  the   point  of  going 
ime  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  some  per- 
in  here,  who  is  reputed  to  be  successful  in  cancer 
IS  cases. — HaWt  Journal  of  HtatUt. 

A  Splendid  OBCEasa — The  last  apring,  we 
apoke  of  the  new  orchard  planted  by  John  HcMur- 
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rie,  Esq.,  on  the  San  Lorenzo  creek,  ooneistbg  of 
3200  apple  trees.  We  paid  a  Tisit  to  this  orchard, 
this  week,  and  found  it  much  improved)  trees 
healthy,  increased  in  sise,  and  handsomely  formed, 
and,  what  waM  most  gratifying,  the  addition  to  the 
orchard  of  12,400  trees  more,  making  now  the 
number  of  sixtetn  ihauaand  apple  trees  in  one  orch- 
ard. Who  can  beat  this,  East  or  West  P  The 
trees  are  planted  16^  feet  apart,  in  the  quincenx 
order.  Sixteen  hundred  are  now  two  years  plant- 
ed; tweWe  thousand  four  hundred,  one  year. — 
Some  are  in  bearing  now,  and  many  give  promise 
of  producing  largely,  another  year. — CaL  Far* 


ANTS— THSIB  SEHSES  AND  HABITS. 

''Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  is  advice  not 
only  against  sluggishness,  but  is  applicable  to  other 
things,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  combination  of  individuals 
under  great  disadvantages. 

The  only  medium  which  ants  possess  for  acquir- 
ing and  imparting  information  appears  to  be  their 
antennse,  or  feelers,  having  neither  of  the  two  most 
useful  senses  for  learning  which  larger  animals  pos* 
aess — seeing  nor  hearing — and  if  they  have  the 
sense  of  smelling  it  is  very  limited.  I  have  placed 
sugar  within  half  an  inch  of  their  trail  to  a  sugar 
barrel,  and  they  would  pass  without  noticing  it  un- 
til one  of  them  accidentally  strayed  within  touch 
of  it,  when  others  would  soon  follow  by  feeling 
their  way.  I  have  placed  a  thin  strip  of  wood  not 
wider  than  the  length  of  an  ant,  across  their  trail, 
and  it  embarrassed  them ;  they  would  turn  to- 
wards each  end  of  it  and  return,  until  some  bold 
fellow  "ventured  across  it,  when  the  rest  followed. 
I  ce«ight  a  number  of  them  on  a  chip  with  sugar 
on  it,  placed  near  their  trail,  and  gently  removed  it 
to  th€  opposite  side,  about  a  foot  off;  when  they 
finished  tneir  repast  they  went  feeling  around  in 
every  direction,  and  often  returned  even  when  they 
had  got  within  two  inches  of  the  great  thorough- 
•  fare  where  the  multitude  was  passing ;  they  neith- 
er ^w  nor  heard  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  struck 
the  trail  they  took  the  homeward  course,  and 
ceased  to  return. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  with  the 
small  red  ants,  w  hen  they  first  discovered  the 
flugar  those  returning  from  it  would  extend  their 
antennae  to  those  they  met,  make  one  or  two  short 
jumps,  and  the  latter  would  quicken  their  pace,  as 
if  satisfied  with  the  informaUon. 

Whenever  ants  discover  the  trail  of  another  tribe 
in  rather  suspicious  proximity  to  their  own  dwell- 
ings, if  they  are  of  equal  sice  with  themselves,  they 
sally  out  in  a  body  to  attack  them ;  but  if  they  are 
a  sise  or  two  smaller — the  very  small  ones  they 
never  notice— one  or  two  guards  take  possession 
of  the  trail,  and  oroas  and  reoross  it  with  the  most 
unwearied  diligence  for  hours  and  days  together, 
and  wo  to  all  they  catch.  But  scores  wiU  pass 
within  one  or  two  inches  of  a  guard  without  either 
being  aware  of  the  others'  presence. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  these  senses  a  com- 
munity of  large  ants  will  explore  an  area  of  ten  to 
fifteen  acres,  and  if  one  of  them  makes  a  discovery 
of  food,  intelligence  of  it  will  be  circulated  so  rap- 
idly that  they  will  form  a  trail  to  it  in  one  night, 
though  it  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off. — 
Their  sense  of  feeling  is  extremely  delicate,  for  by 


it  they  can  spread  an  alarm,  distinguish  a  friend 
from  a  foe,  follow  a  trail  over  a  smooth  floor,  and 
convey  any  intelligence  which  may  be  necessary  for 
them  to  know.  In  their  trars  they  are  ver}*  des- 
tructive, and  this  appears  to  be  a  provision  of  na- 
ture to  prevent  their  increase.  Two  ants  of  about 
equal  size  will  fight  to  the  death  without  yielding. 
In  a  regular  batue  between  two  tribes,  it  is  their 
custom  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded  from 
the  field. — Scientific  •American, 


A  GOOD  COW. 


A  friend  sends  us  a  statement  of  the  product  of 
a  cow  owned  by  Gen.  Robert  Davis,  of  Concord,  N. 
H.,  which  is  remarkably  good.  She  calved  April 
9,  and  on  the  18th,  the  calf  was  sold  for  $5.  They 
then  made  butter  from  her  milk,  as  follows : 

Week  ending — 


Ap'U26 .8   Ibfl. 

Hay    8 9     " 

May  17 10     «< 

Hay  24 10     " 

Hay  81 11     ** 

Jane    7 lU   " 

Jane  14 ll|  " 


Jane  81 lUlbs. 

JaneSS Ill  " 

Jaly   6 9  " 

July  12 91  «« 

July  19 SX  " 

JulySe 8}  *' 

Aag.   2 8j 


CI 


The  cow  is  a  native,  6  years  old^  bright  red,  and 
of  medium  size;  udder,  yellow;  feed,  ordinary 
grass,  three  cows  on  four  acres  of  land.  Extra  feed 
occasionally,  such  as  cob  meal,  Indian  meal  or  oats ; 
not  exoeeding  one  quart  per  day.  During  tha 
time  this  butter  was  made,  new  milk  was  used  for 
bread,  and  cream  for  coffee  and  tea  twice  a  day,  in 
a  family  of  four  persons,  and  during  the  last  of  July 
a  large  portion  of  the  milk  was  used.  Considering 
her  size,  the  owner  thinks  he  can  challenge  a  com- 
parison with  any  blood  cow* 


MYSTEEIES  OF  A  JUKK  OF  COAL. 

For  years  no  one  supposed  that  a  piece  of  soft 
coal,  dug  from  its  mine  or  bed  in  the  earth,  possess- 
ed any  other  quality  than  being  combustible,  or  was 
valuable  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a  fuel.  It 
was  next  found  that  it  would  afford  a  gas  which  is 
also  combustible.  Chemical  analysis  proved  it  to 
be  made  of  hydrogen.  In  process  of  time  me- 
chanical and  chemical  ingenmty  devised  a  mode  of 
manufacturing  this  gas  and  applying  it  to  the  light* 
ing  of  buildings  and  cities  on  a  large  scale.  In  do- 
ing this,  other  products  of  distillation  were  devel- 
oped, until  step  by  step  the  following  ingredients 
or  materials  are  extracted  from  it : 

1.  An  excellent  oil  to  supply  light-houses,  equal 
to  the  best  sperm  oil,  and  at  a  lower  cost 

2.  Benzole,  A  light  sort  of  etherial  fluid  which 
evaporates  easily,  and  combining  with  vapor  or 
moist  air,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  portable  gaa 
lamps  so  called. 

3.  JVapiha,  A  heayy  fluid,  useful  to  dissolve 
Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber,  etc 

4.  An  oil  excellent  for  lubricating  purposes. 

5.  •Aaphaltum^  which  is  a  black  solid  substance, 
useful  in  making  varnishes,  coyering  roofs,  and  cov- 
ering over  vaults. 

6.  Parrqfine.  This  is  a  white  crystaline  sub- 
stance resembling  white  wax,  and  which  can  be 
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made  into  beautiful  wax  candles.  It  melts  at  a 
temperature  of  110  degress,  and  affords  an  excel- 
lent light. 

All  of  these  substances  we  learn  by  the  Plough, 
Loom  and  ^nvil,  are  now  made  from  the  soft  coal 
found  in  Kentucky,  and  manufactured  by  the  Breck- 
inridge coal  company  at  Cloversport,  in  that  State. 
They  have  tweWe  retors  in  operation  day  and  night, 
consuming  eight  or  ten  tons  of  coal  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

One  can  hardly  realize,  as  he  takes  a  lump  of 
heavy  smutty  coal  in  his  hand,  that  he  holds  con- 
centrated therein  all  these  different  ingredients 
chained  within,  and  which  a  little  heat  properly  ap- 
plied, will  liberate  and  present  in  their  separate 
forms,  ready  for  the  several  purposes  to  whicn  they 
are  adapted. — Maine  Farmer, 


For  the  New  En§fiemd  Farm», 

IHFLUEHCBS  OF  FAEHIHG. 

A  few  weeks  since,  I  contributed  an  article  on 
the  above  subject.  I  did  not  suppose,  appealing  as 
I  did  to  reason  and  practical  experience,  that  a  sin- 
gle farmer  would  controvert  my  statements.  And 
there  has  not ;  but  an  article  from  E.  H.  S.,  of 
North  Wayland|  lately  appeared,  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  them  fallacious,  and  farming  a 
loathsome  employment  I  have  intimated  that  I 
thought  him  not  a  farmer.  If  he  is  one,  he  must 
be  a  pitiable  object ;  and  his  farm  everywhere  bear 
the  marks  of  neglect  and  ill- directed  toil,  where 
the  "horse  and  patient  ox^'  would  be  the  more  wil- 
ling, if  not  the  more  interested  laborers.  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his  article,  not  ap- 
pealing to  th^  ''fancy,''  nor  indulging  in  lamenta- 
tions. 

He  says  it  is  one  thing  to  gaze  upon  an  edifice 
m  admiration,  another  to  erect  ft  Allowed.  But 
who  gazes  upon  it  with  90  muck  admiration  and 
pleasure  as  its  builders  P  They  feel,  as  they  survey 
It  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  that  it  is  an  off- 
spring of  their  mechanical  genius.  And  they  are 
justlv  proud ;  but  the  casual  observer  experiences 
no  pleasure  only  as  it  approaches  his  idea  of  beau- 
ty, and  elegance ;  and  it  awakens  no  deeper  emo- 
tions than  would  a  beautiful  landscape.  Again,  the 
farmer  in  his  labor-field  is  &way  from  bustling  cares. 
His  soul,  unfettered,  can  appreciate,  a«  well  as 
others,  all  the  varied  beauties  of  nature.  Hoi^ 
the  curse  can  particularly  affect  fsrming,  is  more 
than  I  can  see.  God,  in  pronouncing  it,  would 
not  be  likely  to  expatiate  on  its  beauties,  any  more 
than  would  a  judge  in  passing  sentence  of  death 
upon  a  criminal.  And  as  all  mankind,  directly  or 
indirectly ,receive  their  subsistence  from  the  ground, 
the  curse  of  Uiat  would  effect  alL  And  friend  £. 
H.  S.  will  not  escape  his  portion  in  leaving  farm- 
ing. He  is  in  an  error,  also,  as  to  farming  being 
dependent  on  physical  strength,  for  those  who  in- 
troduce the  most  mental  labor  into  their  arrange- 
ments, are  the  most  successfuL  As  to  mechanics, 
but  very  few  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  auth- 
ors of  "wonderful  inventions."  The  majority  of 
them  must  labor  day  by  day  for  their  livelihood ; 
and  as  a  class  will  not  compare  in  wealth  with  farm- 
ers. Our  opinions  of  a  class  should  be  based,  not 
on  exceptions,  but  generalities. 

Again^  he  limits  the  fumer's  health  and  length 


of  days  to  etrtain  droumstances.  The  tables  of 
longevity  place  the  farming  community  the  highest 
in  their  pruent  circumstances,  even.  Here  he 
states  that  nine-tenths  of  the  farming  community 
are  loaded  with  debts,  struggling  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood. An  inventory  of  property  will  show  them, 
as  a  class,  to  be  in  more  comiortable  circumstanoeB 
than  any  other.  I  admit  there  are  exceptiom. 
Some,  havmg  but  little  money,  will  purchase  a 
large  farm.  Others  cultivate  too  much  land,  while 
some  will  be  poor  in  any^  occupation.  After  saying 
this,  he  complains  of  their  want  of  mental  stimulus. 
I  should  think  a  man  loaded  with  debts  would 
have  sufficient  of  this.  If  mental  labor  eoun- 
terbalances  the  advantage  of  physical  exerdse, 
why  do  we  not  hear  of  an  equal  number  giving  up 
farming,  as  study,  on  account  of  ill-health.    Com* 

Sare  a  hard  student  with  a  rugged  farmer,  or  sturdy 
ack- woodsman,  and  how  does  his  statement  ap- 
pear? 

Again,  though  the  farmer  may  occasionally  lose 
a  crop,  it  does  not  make  him  insolvent;  his  land 
remains,  and  succeeding  seasons  will  compensate 
for  his  loss.  Besides,  the  potato  crop  is  not  the 
only  staple  product  Such  meadows  as  he  m<m- 
tions  are  owned  but  by  few  farmers,  and  those  in 
his  section  should  not  directly  attribute  the  bless- 
ing of  their  loss  to  the  hand  of  Heaven,  but  to  the 
owners  of  Billerica  dams. 

I  have  thus  briefly,  endeavored  to  state  the  real- 
ity without  "gloss  or  poetry."  There  art  argu- 
ments for  farming  against  which  sophistry  will  not 
avail  It  is  an  occupation  engaged  in  by  the  lar^ 
est  part  of  the  civilized  world.  On  that  is  based 
its  social  fabric.  And  by  the  innate  laws  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  presents  itself  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind  as  a  worthy  and  pleasant  pursuit 

Visit,  ye  scoffers  at  nurming,  the  home  of  a  per- 
severing, enterprising  farmer,  one  who  devotes  to 
it  the  energies  of  an  intelligent  mind ;  his  farm,  in* 
dicative  of  thrift  and  energy,  is  a  place  where  the 
visitor  would  willingly  linger,  while  the  taste  di^ 
plaved  in  his  dwelling,  his  well* assorted  library, 
make  home  attractive,  and  pleasant.  Then,  tell  * 
me,  if  there  is  no  happiness  in  fiirming.  # 

Odober  22, 1857.  L.  H.  Shebhak* 


To  Save  Tools,  &a,  from  Rustimo.— The  fbl- 
lowing  is  an  exceedingly  simple,  cheap  and  effeo- 
tive  preparation,  one  avulable  to  all,  which  will  at 
least  save  all  metals  from  loss  bv  rust 

Take  about  three  pounds  of  lard  and  one  pound 
of  resin.  Melt  them  together  in  a  basin  or  kettlei, 
and  rub  over  all  iron  or  steel  surfaces  in  danger  of 
being  rusted.  It  can  be  put  on  with  a  brush  or 
piece  of  cloth,  and  wherever  it  is  applied  it  most  ef- 
fectually keeps  air  and  moisture  away,  and  of  course 
prevents  rust  When  knives  and  forks,  or  other 
nousehold  articles,  liable  to  become  rusted  or  spot- 
ted, are  to  be  laid  away,  rub  them  over  with  this  mix- 
ture, and  they  will  come  out  bright  and  clean  even 
years  afterwards.  The  coating  mav  be  so  thin  as  not 
to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  still  be  effectual.  Let 
erery  one  keep  a  dish  of  this  preparation  on  hand. 
As  it  does  not  spoil  of  itself,  it  may  be  kept  ready 
mixed  for  montns  or  vears.  Mem, — ^Fresh  lard, 
containing  no  salt,  should  be  used,  Kesin  is  a  cheap 
article,  and  may  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  for 
four  to  six  cents  per  pound.— ^mencon  ,Sgrwdr 
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Among  the  esoellnit  Mta  with  which  a  kind 
Pioridence  hu  bleased  ua,  i*  the  Peat.  The  tree 
and  fiuit  hsTe  many  qualitiea  to  recommend  them ; 
the  tree,  when  foil  grown  ai  a  atandard,ie  symmet- 
rioal, but  talt.aiid  ROmpwhat  prim, and Biadwarf  U 
highly  ornamental  eren  in  well  cultivated  groonda. 
Some  Tarietiea  of  the  fruit  are  eiocedingly  beauti- 
ful b  form  and  color,  and  the  well  ripened  fruit  ia 
thought  to  be  nutritioua  and  healthfij.  The  pear 
tree  Ib  of  oomparatiTely  alow  growth,  and  thia  Gut 
prevents  many  pereona  from  aetting  it  j  when  en- 
grafted on  the  quince  atook,  however,  it  aoon  comei 
into  a  bearing  atote.  A  good  tree,  auch  aa  may  be 
porohased  for  leventy-five  centa  or  a  dollar,  will 
OBDally  produce  fruit  in  the  courte  of  three  or  four 
yeare,  and  continue!  to  bear  annually  if  on  rich  land 
and  kept  in  a  proper  itate  of  culdTalioo.    Tiie  va- 


rietiea  of  the  pear  are  exceedingly  numerona,  but 
a  choice  aelection  may  be  made  from  them  within 
the  number  of  twenty-fife,  which  will  afford  th* 
family  a  Hucceuion  of  the  rioheat  fruit. 

Among  them  all,  however,  everything  taken  into 
connderaiion,  rapidity  of  growth,  hardinesa,  aize, 
form  and  flavor,  there  is  nothing  which  we  should 
recommend  before  the  BariltU,  aa  a  summer  peati 
to  those  who  have  do  trees  now  growing.  Below 
we  give  ita  desctiptioo  ttom  Dowmng'a  work  oa 
Fruita. 

Thii  noble  peai  is,  justly,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  the  summer  varieties.  Ita  size,  iMauty 
aod  ezcellence,  entitle  It  to  this  estimation,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  bears  very  early,  regularly  and 
abundantly.  It  is  an  Engli^  variety,  originated 
about  ]  TTO,  in  Berkihire,  and  was  afterwards  pro» 
agated  by  a  London  grower  by  the  name  of  mt 
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liama.  When  first  introduced  to  this  country  its 
name  was  lost,  and  having  been  cultivated  and  dis- 
seminated by  Enoch  BarUett,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester, 
near  Boston,  it  became  so  universally  known  as  the 
Bartlett  pear,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispossess  it 
now.*  It  suits  our  climate  admirably,  ripening  bet- 
ter here  than  in  England,  and  has  the  unusual  prop- 
erty of  maturing  perfectly  in  the  house,  even  if  it 
picked  before  it  is  full  grown.  It  has  no  competitor 
as  a  summer  market  fruit.  The  tree  grows  upright, 
with  thrifty,  yellowish  brown  shoots,  and  narrow, 
folded  leaves. 

Fruit  of  large  size,1rrefl;ularly  pyramidal.  Skin 
Tery  thin  and  smooth,  clear  yellow,  (with  a  soft 
blush  on  the  sunny  side,  in  exposed  specimens,) 
rarely  marked  with  faint  russet.  Stalk  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inches  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow, 
flat  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  ob- 
Bcureiy  plaited  basin.  Flesh  white,  and  exceeding- 
ly fine-mined  and  buttery;  it  is  full  of  juice,  sweet, 
with  a  highly  perfumed,  vinous  flavor.  (In  damp 
or  unfavorable  soils,  it  is  sometimes  slightly  acid.) 
Ripens  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  and 
last  of  September. 

*  The  first  imported  tree  in  Mr.  Bartlelt*!  groondi,  was  sent 
from  EDgland  in  1709. 


shoes,  harness  and  other  scraps,  wasted  annually 
from  every  farm-house  in  the  land.  The  time,  I 
trust,  is  not  distant  when  factories  will  be  started 
in  every  section  where  the  elements  of  waste  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  it,  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
wasted  hair  and  leather  into  a  fertilizer  equal  in  val- 
ue to  De  Burg's  best,  at  least. — Country  Geni, 


THE  WASTE  OF  MA19UBES. 

Messrs.  Editobs  : — In  my  first  communication 
to  your  paper  on  this  subject,  I  considered  the 
waste  arismg  from  the  barbers'  shop  only.  I  wHl 
DOW  direct  the  attention  cf  your  readers  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  still  greater  waste  arising  from 
the  wasted  scraps  from  the  boot,  shoe,  harness,  whip 
and  portmonie  factories.  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  whole  amount  of  waste  arising  from  the 
above  sources,  but  the  true  value  of  such  elements 
as  fertilizers,  I  know  well  both  from  chemical  anal- 
ysis and  from  practical  experiments.  Yesterday  I 
stepped  into  a  harness  shop  and  inquired  of  the 
head  man  what  he  did  with  scraps.  Said  he,  I  burn 
them  up  in  winter,  and  throw  them  out  in  summer, 
as  you  see  here  before  my  shop.  But  do  you  know 
their  value  as  a  fertilizer  P  Yes,  said  he,  I  know  it 
well,  for  I  am  an  Englishman,  from  the  county  of 
Sussex,  England,  where  all  the  farms  are  under 
better  cultivation  than  the  best  gardens  in  this 
country.  There  I  sold  all  the  scraps  I  could  save, 
for  four  cents  a  pound ;  but  here  I  should  have  to 
hire  the  farmer  to  draw  them  away  from  me.  But 
I  have  made  up  my  mind,  said  he,  that  farming  in 
this  country  is  all  a  sham,  any  way.  They  don't 
know  the  first  thing  about  it.  I  was  told  by  a  shoe- 
&ctor  in  Connecticut,  about  two  years  ago,  that  he 
burned  up  at  least  three  tons  of  scraps  a  year,  worth 
to  him  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  perhaps  not  half  of  that.  On  the  average,  not 
more  than  nine  or  ten  hands  were  employed  in  the 
shop  to  which  I  refer. 

What  an  immense  waste  there  must  be  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  esp'^cially  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  too, 
that  all  the  farms,  all  around  the  factories  referred 
to,  have  the  greatest  need  of  these  wasted  elements. 
Tet  they  will  burn  up  and  throw  to  waste  thous- 
ands of  tons  annually,  of  the  very  elements  they 
are  now  importing,  under  the  name  of  guano,  at 
an  expense  at  least  ten  times  greater.  Among 
these  elements  of  waste,  I  mclude  all  the  old  boots, 


For  the  New  EngUmd  Fanner. 

THE  THINGS  I  EAISE~-No.  3. 

MABROW  SQUASH. 

This  squash  is  a  well-known  sort,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  pure  Boston  Marrow  is  sel- 
dom to  be  found.  This  year  has  been  a  fine  one 
for  the  growth  of  squashes,  though  they  are  not  of 
so  good  quality  for  eating  as  in  a  dry  season.  The 
marrow  is  perhaps  the  best  squash  grown  for  eai^ 
ly  use^  being  fit  for  table  early  in  summer.  Bhoald 
recommend  it — if  recommendation  it  needs — evea 
though  it  is  not  the  genuine  article.  Size  has  been 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

BRAZIL  SUGAR  SQUASH. 

Grows  verv  much  like  a  pumptkin,  with  the  pe- 
culiarity of  always  setting  its  fruit  in  pairs.  Medium 
size,  long  and  smooth,  like  a  watermelon ;  in  qual- 
ity-sweet; light  colored.  Should  not  name  it  as  a 
sort  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

CHEESE  PUMPKIN. 

This  is  a  remarkably  productive  sort  of  pump- 
kin, or  squash,  for  it  partakes  of  the  properties  of 
both.  1  ne  vine  and  fruit  resemble  tne  vine  and 
fruit  of  the  crookneck  squash,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  crookneck  squash  and  the  pump- 
kin. Vine  hardy,  the  bugs  preferring  something 
else.  Great  grower  and  bearer,  one  hill  yielding 
sixteen  good  pumpkins,  averaging  ten  pounds  each ; 
quality  superior,  shape  not  constant,  varying  from 
nearly  round  to  long ;  color  yellow,  like  the  crook- 
neck squash.  Should  recommend  it  for  trial  on 
account  of  its  productiveness  and  good  quality. 

TOURS  PUMPKIN, 

Is  a  French  variety  that  reached  a  great  size,^  but 
did  not  ripen  this  year.  It  might  do  better  in  m 
dry,  warm  season. 

HYBRID  MARROW  SQUASH. 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Marrow  and  the 
French  Chestnut,  or,  as  known  to  some,  the  Tur- 
ban Squash.  It  grows  to  medium  size ;  very  pro- 
ductive ;  great  grower ;  shape  much  like  a  thick  flat 
turnip  ;  color  much  like  the  marrow ;  meat  of  a  very 
rich  color  and  of  exoeiient  quality.  This  is  a  sort 
that  has  originated  here,  and  I  think  it  is  very  promr 
ising. 

CUSTARD  SQUASH, 

Is  a  very  good  variety  for  pies ;  not  suitable  for 
table  use.  Viae  hardy  and  productive.  Though  I 
prefer  other  sorts  for  pie-making,  yet  many  prefer 
this,  and  think  it  excels  all  others  for  this  use. 
Should  not  advise  very  extensive  cultivation* 

PATAQONIA  SQUASH, 

Is  a  hard  shell  pumpkin-like  thing,  of  medium  siie ; 
hardy  and  productive — but  unsaleable.  When  ripe^ 
of  a  bright  yellow ;  quality  fair.  Should  not  recom- 
mend it.  James  F.  C  Hyde. 
JSTewton  Centre,  Oct,  26, 1857. 
[f  0  Bi  ooBf  nrvap.] 
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Far  tke  New  Sngland  Farmer. 

THE  EHINE. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

HlIBltBKBO  OK  TBI  RHDII,  ) 

Augutt  2,  1867.         ( 

MtDear  Brown:— My  last  letter  left  ua  at 
Coblentz  by  the  famous  monument  of  Russian  good 
Dumor.  We  left  Coblentc  on  the  last  day  of  July, 
and  came  up  the  Rhine  through  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  most  beautiful  river.  The  hills,  as  we 
leave  Coblentx,  shut  in  upon  the  river  before  and 
behind  us,  and,  as  we  stand  on  the  deck  and  look 
forward  or  backward,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  on 
some  email  lake  like  those  of  New  Hampehire, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  precipitous  banks.  The 
river  is  winding  enough  to  make  you  wonder  how 
the  boat  is  to  get  on,  in  its  course. 

The  old  castles,  perched  on  the  rockiest  crags, 
are  increasing  in  number.  The  grape  terraces  go 
up  one  above  another  to  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
in  height,  giving  a  landscape  rich  and  quite  peculiar 
to  this  land  of  vineyards.  Two  scenes  in  my  own 
far-off  father- land  kept  continually  coming  back  to 
my  mind.  Though  distant  and  far  different  from 
each  other,  I  was  reminded  of  both  at  every  point. 
One  is  in  my  native  New  Hampshire,  as  you 
go  from  Conway  towards  the  notch  of  the  White 
Mountains,  where  the  road,  not  far  frooa  the  Willey 
House,  winds  among  the  steep  dark  shadowy  hills 
that  seem  to  shut  you  in  on  all  sides,  and  bar  your 
progress  in  all  directions.  The  Rhine  seemed  that 
highway ;  and  the  wild  hills  on  her  banks  seemed 
the  mountains  of  the  Granite  State.  Again  the 
scene  would  change ;  and  as  we  sat  under  the  awn- 
ing in  the  warm,  quiet  day,  I  seemed  to  be  on  the 
Hudson,  up  by  the  Palisades,  with  a  party  of  pleas* 
ant  friends,  on  our  way  to  Albany.  And  so  the 
Rhine,  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  in  a  more  compre- 
hensible form,  because  it  brought  its  details  of 
scenery  nearer,  combined,  to  my  &ncy,  the  beauties 
of  the  two  most  beautiful  scenes  which  my  eyes 
have  ever  beheld  in  my  own  country,  and  to  them 
added  th&  peculiar  features  of  a  wine  country.  To 
all  this  the  "Father  of  Waters"  adds  the  charm  of 
association  with  the  poetry  and  romance  of  such  as 
Southey  and  Byron  and  Longfellow  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton. 

"More  mighty  apots  lasy  rife— more  glaring  thloe. 

But  none  anite  in  one  attaching  maie 

The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft— the  glories  of  old  days. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 

Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 

The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 

T  he  forest's  groirth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 

The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been. 

In  mockery  of  man's  art." 

Even  with  Byron's  aid,  I  feel  how  vain  is  the  at- 
tempt to  convey  any  adequate  impression  of  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  Rhine ;  but  we 
will  hasten  on  to  Bingen,  where  we  arrived  at  four 


P.  M.,  and  where  under  the  shade  of  the  lindens  I 
wrote  you  a  letter,  vainly  hoping  when  I  com- 
menced it  to  describe  my  journey  up  the  Rhine  to 
Bingen  in  a  single  epistle. 

The  beautiful  lines  of  Mrs.  Norton  have  hallowed 
the  name  of  Bingen  to  my  mind.  I  will  send  them 
some  day  to  the  Farmer  for  publication  in  the  lit- 
erary department    They  commence — 

"A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  at  Algiers, 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  norsing,  there  was  dearth  of  wo- 

man's  tears ; 
The  dying  soldier  faltered  as  he  took  his  comrade's  hand, 
And  he  said  *I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my  native  land,' 
Take  a  message  and  a  token  to  some  distant  friends  of  mine. 
For  I  was  born  at  Bingen,  dear  Bingen  on  the  Rhine." 

At  this  place  the  river  makes  a  considerable 
bend,  and  the  hills  come  down  into  it  so  abruptly 
as  to  narrow  its  course  and  increase  its  current  al- 
most into  rapids.  Here  are  some  of  the  mills  for 
grinding  wheat,  which  are  observed  all  along  the 
Rhine.  They  are  constructed  on  large  boats  an- 
chored in  the  midst  of  the  stream.  Large  wheels 
projecting  from  the  sides  are  slowly  turned  by  the 
natural  current  of  the  river,  carrying  shafts  to  which 
is  geared  the  machinery  which  turns  the  stones.  At 
one  or  two  places  we  observed  a  dosen  or  more  of 
these  corn-mills  anchored  side  by  side,  in  a  line 
across  the  Rhine.  The  motion  of  the  wheels,  slow 
and  lazy,  corresponds  well  with  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  leisure  and  dignity  of  us  wan- 
derers who  frequent  these  pleasant  waters,  where, 
whatever  be  our  go-ahead  propensities,  we  can 
move  no  &ster  than  German  steamers  and  diligen- 
ces choose  to  carry  us. 

Taking  a  small  row-boat,  we  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  made  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  on  the  other 
side  called  the  Neiderwald,  of  which  I  will  give  a 
brief  account,  as  it  may  throw  light  upon  the 
character  and  productions  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
upon  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  moment  we 
landed,  we  were  met  by  a  dozen  men,  boys  an^ 
girls,  who  proffered  us  all  manner  of  aid  as  guides, 
with  horses  and  donkeys  enough  for  a  regiment. 
Our  party  consisted  of  nine  persons,  five  of  whom 
concluded  to  take  each  an  animal,  while  the  rest  of 
us  proposed  to  walk. 

Two  Englishmen  and  one  lady  and  one  Canadian 
took  horses,  while  another  gentleman  preferred  a 
donkey.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  usual  for  each  animal  to  be  attended  by  a 
man  or  boy.  You  can  always  have  a  man  and 
mule  or  horse  at  the  same  price  as  the  beast  with- 
out the  man.  In  these  countries  where  labor  is 
cheap  and  people  plentiful,  it  is  considered  a  privi- 
lege by  those  persons  who  have  charge  of  the  ani- 
mals, to  keep  along  with  the  traveller,  trusting  to 
their  wits  to  get  enough  out  of  him  to  support  them 
at  least  for  the  time.  The  man  who  rode  the  don- 
key was  a  picture  rare  to  see,  and  we  all  regretted 
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that  we  could  not  bring  home  his  daguerreotype. 
He  was  eyidently  out  as  a  tourist  from  the  middle  of 
London.  He  wore,  for  exteriors,  an  OTerooat  with 
large  sleeves  turned  up  with  red  silk  about  a  foot  in 
width,  a  high-crowned,  stiff,  narrow-brimmed  hat,  an 
(^ra-glass  suspended  by  a  strap  across  his  shoul- 
der, and  a  small  leather  bag  filled  with  maps  and 
guide-books,  across  the  other  shoulder.  He  car- 
ried an  umbrella,  and  sat  on  the  smallest  kind  of  a 
donkey,  his  feet  nearly  touching  the  ground,  while 
a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  bare-footed  and  bare-head- 
ed, followed  the  donkey,  constantly  beating  the 
poor  creature  with  a  stick,  and  talking  to  him  in 
unknown  tongues.  She  was  the  only  female  driver 
in  the  party,  and  she  ran  along  the  whole  distance, 
Bome  five  or  six  miles,  showing  no  signs  of  fatigue. 
We  were  met  on  top  of  the  hill  by  women  and 
girls,  who  at  various  places  offered  us  cherries,  pears, 
apricots,  apples  and  mulberries,  of  very  good  quali- 
ty, of  which  we  were  glad  to  partake. 

Both  in  ascending  and  descending,  we  passed 
through  the  vineyards,  upon  which,  from  the  steam- 
er, we  had  looked  with  so  much  interest.  I  got 
over  the  fences,  and  walked  a  long  distance  among 
the  vines  to  observe  carefully  the  mode  of  culture. 
Each  vine  is  tied  to  a  single  stake  three  or  four  feet 
high  and  the  vines  are  planted  at  about  four  feet  dis- 
tance, like  our  Indian  com  in  rows  and  hillB,  The 
\ine  is  annually  out  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  a 
few  spurs  being  left,  and  the  fruit  grows  in  a  few 
clusters,  very  low  and  close  together.  On  the  out- 
side of  each  enclosure,  frequently  is  a  trellis,  on 
which  the  vines  are  allowed  to  run  at  greater  length, 
forming  a  sort  of  border  to  the  field. 

On  the  top  of  the  Neiderwald  is  a  natural  heavy 
forest  growth,  mostly  of  oak  and  beech,  just  like  a 
hard  wood  forest  in  New  England,  on  good  land 
free  from  stones,  the  first  natural  forest  I  have  seen 
since  I  crossed  the  ocean.  From  the  top  of  the 
hill,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  level  country  south 
of  Bingen,  a  fertile  region  covered  in  great  part 
with  fields  of  wheat  nearly  ripe.  On  the  Rhine 
below,  we  watched  the  huge  rafts  of  timber,  with 
small  houses  on  them,  slowly  moving  with  the  cur- 
rent down  towards  Cologne,  and  perhaps  to  Am- 
sterdam, and  thence  across  the  ocean.  We  saw 
also  boats  loaded  with  cattle  for  the  markets,  and 
occasionally  a  small  steamer  towing  a  fleet  of  gon- 
dolas, up  against  the  strong  current 

On  the  whole.  Father  Rhine  is  a  useful  institu- 
tion, as  well  as  an  ornamental,  and  no  wonder  the 
children  of  his  shores  have  attached  the  paternal 
appellation  to  him. 

Here  again  I  saw  oxen,  siogle  or  in  pairs,  work- 
ing by  the  horns,  and  sometimes  also  a  single  cow 
dhiwing  a  market-cart  through  the  streets.  All 
their  agricultural  implements  and  arrangements  are 
extremely  rude  and  simple,  indicating  a  low  state 
of  education  and  a  low  standard  of  comfort. 


From  Bingen,  we  again  took  a  steamer  up  the 
river  to  Manheim.  Above  Bingen,  the  river  be- 
comes  less  n^id,  the  hiUs  sink  to  a  lower  level, 
and  recede  from  the  banks,  and  through  much  of 
the  distance  the  country  adjacent  appears  flat,  but 
fertile.  Still  there  is  great  beauty  on  this  part  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  fine  estates  here  and  there,  the 
occasional  hills  rich  with  vineyards,  and  the  classical 
storks  standing  motionless  on  the  islands  of  sand. 
The  rougher  features  of  the  days  before  gave  place 
to  a  softer  landscape,  and  as  the  bright  sun  hung 
near  the  horizon  in  setting,  he  threw  a  rich  crim- 
son hue  on  the  river  behind  us,  while  the  moon  ixT 
her  full  glory  shed  sil? er  light  on  our  pathway  for- 
ward, forming  a  rare  scene  of  beauty  on  the  pladd 
water.  Between  Bingen  and  Manheim  we  passed 
the  city  of  Worms,  in  sight  of  the  old  cathedral 
where  Luther  posted  his  defiance. 

Spending  a  night  at  Manheim,  we  came  on  to 
Heidelberg,  about  twelve  miles,  over  a  railway 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Baden,  and  said  to  be  the 
best  in  Europe.  We  passed  over  a  finely  cultivat- 
ed plain,  on  which  are  large  fields  of  hops,  and  of 
beets  for  sugar,  a  few  patches  of  Indian  com  and 
some  fields  of  tobacco  of  a  few  acres  each,  the  first 
com  or  tobacco  1  have  observed  in  Europe.  The 
highways  here  are  not  fenced,  but  are  marked  oat 
by  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  planted  at  regular  dis- 
tances. Large  bams  are  connected  here  with  the 
farm-houses,  capable  of  containing  all  the  crops,  so 
that  the  system  of  stackmg  hay  and  grain  whidi 
is  universal  in  England  is  probably  not  practised  in 
this  region.  And  here  at  Heidelberg,  we  have 
passed  the  Sabbath,  attending  an  English  church* 
This  is  a  city  famous  for  its  five  hundred  students 
of  law  and  dirinity,  famous  for  their  duels  and  beer 
drinking,  famous  for  its  wonderfol  old  castle  on  the 
rock  and  the  celebrated  ^'tun  of  Heidelburg,**  the 
largest  wine  cask  in  the  world,  capable  of  holding 
six  hundred  hogsheads.  The  city  is  known  to  hme 
by  its  thousand  legends,  of  the  Black  Forest  which 
Hes  behind  it,  and  of  ghosts  and  goblins  which  b^ 
quent  German  Universities,  and  are  produced  in 
history  by  German  studentSi 

We  found  several  young  Americans  here,  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  who  gave  me  a  cordial 
greeting,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  as  much 
attenUon  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  show  to 
one  of  their  countrymen. 

I  may  say  here  that  the  Englishmen  with  whom 
I  travelled  through  the  continent  were  strack  with 
surprise  at  the  brotherly  feeling  manifested  towards 
me  by  every  American  we  met  Englishmen  passed 
each  other,  in  a  strange  land  like  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  but  in  Americans  horn  North  or  South,  West 
or  East,  I  met  always  friends  and  brethren,  and  to- 
gether we  thanked  Heaven  that  we  had  so  goodly 

a  heritage. 

Tour  friend,  H.  F.  Fbench» 
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Fvr  the  New  Sngkmd  Fanner. 

BUTTER  PRODUCTS. 

Mb.  Editor: — Being  honored  with  the  appoint- 
ment to  examine  stock,  at  the  late  State  Fau:  in 
Boston,  I  endeavored  to  inform  myself  as  well  as  I 
might,  as  to  the  making  of  butter,  by  inquiries  of 
some  of  the  best  experienced  managers  of  dairies 
present.  As  in  duty  bound,  I  first  inquired  of  the 
venerable  gentleman  of  Framingham,  who  is  so 
well  known  for  his  Devon  stock,  four  quarts  of 
their  milk  making  a  pound  of  butter.  This  he  said 
was  so,  and  proauced  two  certificates  of  females, 
averring  this  fact.  Who  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
what  ladies  certify  P  I  mean  ladies  who  milk  cows 
and  make  butter,  for  they  may  be  as  much  of  la- 
dies who  do  this,  as  those  who  perambulate  Beacon 
or  Park  Street. 

I  next  applied  to  the  eminent  farmer  of  Prince- 
ton, who  has  taken  so  large  a  share  of  premiums 
for  his  fine  stock,  and  superior  dairy  management, 
and  learned  from  him  and  his  certificates,  that  un- 
der circumstances  most  favorable,  it  took  at  least 
eight  quarts  of  his  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 
I  learned  the  same  thing  from  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Barre,  and  Mr.  Sewall,  of  Medfield,  both  of  whom 
have  been  long  known,  as  highly  successful  man> 
agers  of  dairies.  I  ask  them  how  does  it  happen 
that  cows  fed  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Middlesex, 
will  yield  milk,  that  will  produce  twice  as  much 
butter  as  the  cows  that  feed  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
Worcester  and  Norfolk  ?  There  is  a  mystery  in 
this  matter  that  I  cannot  comprehend.  If  vou  or 
your  neighbors  of  the  Ptougkman  can  explain  it,  I 
should  he  pleased  to  have  it  done.  I  forbear  to 
say  more,  having  briefly  stated  the  quere  that  oc- 
curred when  viewing  the  stock  on  the  field.  For 
myself  I  have  never  seen  milk  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  cows  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Sewall,  and  I  distinctly  understood  each 
and  all  these  gentlemen  to  say,  under  circumstan- 
ces most  favorable,  it  required  at  least  two  gallons 
of  their  milk  for  a  pound  of  butter.  I  am  sure  that 
it  requires  as  much  as  this  on  the  best  farms  in  my 
neighborhood,  and  from  the  best  cows  also,  aye, 
even  the  best  of  the  Ayrshires  and  the  Jerseys. 

October  24, 1857.  Essex. 


For  the  New  Sngland  Fairmer, 

CORN  STALKS  AHD  ITAKURE  IH  THE 
WEST-~SUGAR  CAHB. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  noticed,  in  a  late  number  of 
the  JVew  England  Farmer,  a  short  article  written 
from  Buchanan  County,  by  "H.  W.,"  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  being  somewhat  surprised  at  the  idea  that 
manure  is  useless  to  the  soil,  my  pen  is  called  up. 
If  friend  W.  has  never  seen  manure  applied  to  any 
crop  but  wheat,  and  has  not  thought  of  the  great 
contrast  there  is  between  the  wheat  and  corn  crop, 
in  relation  to  their  growth,  it  may  not  be  strange 
that  he  should  so  write,  for  the  soil  surely  is  as 
rich  as  wheat  or  oats  will  bear,  but  com,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  driven  too  hard.  I  have  tested  the  use 
of  manure  in  Iowa,  and  witnessed  the  effect  where 
used  by  others  for  com,  and  think  I  never  saw 
greater  increase  of  crop  by  the  application  of  ma- 
nure in  any  country.  While  the  soil  here  is  very 
rich  and  deep,  still  it  is  not  inexhaustiblei  it  will 


wear  out,  and  my  idea  is,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
try  to  keep  it  up  while  it  is  rich,  than  by  and  by  to 
have  to  reclaim  it  or  emigrate  to  the  West.  Com 
stalks  should  always  be  plowed  in  where  they  will 
not  too  much  interfere  with  tending  the  next  crop. 

While  I  am  writing,  I  will  say  that  the  experi- 
ment with  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  this  year  has 
been  very  satisfactory  here.  Those  who  have  tried 
it,  think  it  worth  attention.  One  temporary  crush- 
er has  been  going  within  our  hearing  for  a  month* 
It  is  believed  that  it  will  make  sugar,  though  it  is 
often  stated  that  it  will  not  grain.  D.  Fry. 

Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  Co.,  lotca,  10  mo,,  1857* 


For  the  New  Sngland  Fanner. 

TEKPEBAHCE  AHD  OHEEBFTJLHESS. 

BT  WILSON  VLAOO. 

Beneftth  a  wood,  within  a  still  retro&t, 

At  ODoe  the  mnse'i  and  Uie  nmbler's  leat, 

Where  healthful  galei  and  running  waters  play. 

Hard  by  her  sacred  fountain,  day  by  day, 

There  sits  a  gentle  maiden ;  round  her  browi 

Th'  unfading  bloom  of  health  and  beauty  glows. 

Her  name  is  Temperance ;  and  when  she  desoendSy 

To  fill  her  urn  from  the  pure  stream  she  tends, 

She  seems  the  daughter  of  the  Morning,  elad 

1^1  all  those  charms  that  make  her  rising  glad. 

She's  girded  with  a  wreath  of  eyergreens. 

That  twine  their  foliage  round  these  rustic  scenes. 

To  emblem  her  perpetual  youth.    She  bears 

A  cup  that  charms  away  disease  and  cares. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breath  of  mom, 

While  yet  the  flower  is  ftresh  upon  the  thorn. 

The  youthful  maids  that  follow  in  her  train 

Are  like  the  roses  seen  on  Sharon's  plain  ; 

Besembling,  in  their  toils  that  never  cease, 

Those  who  came  down  fjrom  heaven  to  publish  peace. 

Close  by  her  side  are  sbeayes  of  many  a  sort 
Of  native  simples :  mint  and  thorough-wort, 
Hardhack,  life- everlasting,  winter-green. 
And  many  an  herb  for  sickness  or  the  spleen : 
For  nature  has  prorided  herbs  to  cure 
All  ills  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  endure. 
Full  many  a  flower  whose  tints  we  fail  to  note, 
Springs  fh>m  the  root  of  some  good  antidote ; 
And  many  a  humble  leaf  whereon  we  tread, 
Has  power  to  raise  the  sick  man  from  his  bed. 

She  bears  a  cup,  not  filled  with  wanton  cheer; 
It  ne'er  excites  a  laugh,  nor  draws  a  tear. 
It  is  the  healthful  fluid  that  promotes 
The  growth  of  herbs,  inspires  the  warbler's  notes ; 
Gives  hues  to  heaven,  and  blossoms  to  the  trees. 
Freshens  the  earth  and  purifies  the  breese. 
She's  a  true  firiend  of  mirth ;  but  it  is  still 
And  tranquil,  like  the  motions  of  the  rill. 
That  quietly  meanders  through  the  grass. 
And  sings  a  tune  where'er  its  waters  pass. 
*Tis  mirth  subdued  and  calm,  that  ne'er  attains 
To  madness  and  then  stupefies  the  brains- 
Like  rapture  from  the  inebriating  bowl- 
But  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  the  soul, 
Serene  and  holy  as  the  fsee  of  even, 
When  she  sits  blushing  in  the  light  of  Heaven. 

There  Is  a  sister  angel  at  her  side, 
Found  ever  where  content  and  peace  abide : 
Her  name  is  Cheerfulness :  she  has  the  power 
To  calm  the  heart  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour. 
She's  never  seen  among  the  rioters : 
The  haunts  of  frugal  wisdom  she  prefers. 
The  reveller's  mirth  is  vacant  and  unholy, 
Attended  by  despair  and  melancholy  : 
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Like  bubbles  on  the  wind,  their  iplrlts  soar, 
Sparkle  and  flash,  then  burst,  and  all  is  o'er. 
But  CheerfalDCfS  Joins  not  their  drunken  danoe  t 
She's  eTer  at  the  fount  of  Temperasoe  : 
One  always  follows  where  the  other  leads, 
Droops  when  she's  absent,  trembles  when  she  bleeds. 
One  bears  the  water  from  the  fountain's  brink ; 
The  otheir  stands  and  blesses  those  who  drink. 

Happy  were  man.  If  he  could  bntbelleTs 
The  precepts  wisdom  giyes  him  to  retrlcTC 
His  long>lost  blessings,  eter  ilnee  the  curse 
That  fell  on  man,  as  told  in  Sacred  verse. 
He  must  return  to  nature,  and  refttse 
Those  sinful  pleasures  base  Temptation  strews ; 
Trom  wisdom's  hands  receive  what  she  bestowa, 
And  taste  those  Joys  his  folly  now  foregoes. 
Then  would  the  days  of  Eden  be  restored. 
With  blessings  early  lost  and  long  deplored. 


THE  PARX  AS  A  WORK  OF  ART. 

As  a  work  of  art,  I  know  few  things  more  plea8> 
ing  to  the  eye,  or  more  capable  of  affording  scope 
and  gratification  to  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  a 
well-situated,  well  cultivated  hrm.  The  man  of  re^ 
finement  will  hang  with  never-wearied  gaze  on  a 
landscape  by  Claude  or  Salvator;  the  price  of  a 
section  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  West  would 
not  purchase  a  few  square  feet  of  the  canvass  on 
which  these  great  artists  have  depicted  a  rural 
scene.  But  nature  has  forms  and  proportions  be- 
yond the  painter's  skill ;  her  divine  pencil  touches 
the  landscape  with  living  lights  and  shadows,  nev- 
er mingled  on  his  pallet.  What  is  there  on  earth 
which  can  more  entirely  charm  the  eye,  or  gratify 
the  taste,  than  a  noble  farm  ?  It  stands  upon  a 
southern  slope,  gradually  rising  with  varieg%ted  as- 
cent from  the  plain,  sheltered  from  the  northwest- 
em  winds  by  woody  heights,  broken  here  and  there 
with  moss-covered  boulders,  which  impart  variety 
and  strength  to  the  outline.  The  native  forest  has 
been  cleared  from  the  greater  part  of  the  farm,  but 
a  suitable  portion,  carefully  tended,  remains  in 
wood  for  economical  purposes,  and  to  give  a  pic- 
turesque effect  to  the  landscape.  The  eye  ranges 
round  three-fourths  of  the  horizon  over  a  fertile 
expanse,  bright  with  the  cheerful  waters  of  a  rip- 
pling stream,  a  generous  river,  or  a  gleaming  lake, 
—dotted  with  hamlets,  each  with  its  modest  spire ; 
and,  if  the  farm  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  a 
distant  glimpse  from  the  high  grounds,  of  the 
mysterious,  everlasting  sea,  completes  the  prospect 
It  is  situated  off  the  high  road,  but  near  enough  to 
the  village  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  church,  the 
Bchool-house,  the  post-office,  the  railroad,  a  socia- 
ble neighbor,  or  a  travelling  friend.  It  consists  in 
due  proportion  of  pasture  and  tillage,  meadow  and 
woodland,  field  and  garden.  A  substantial  dwell- 
ing, with  everything  for  comfort  and  nothing  for 
ambition, — with  the  fitting  appendages  of  stable, 
and  bam,  and  com-bara,  and  other  farm  buildings, 
not  forgetting  a  spring-house  with  a  living  fountain 
of  water, — occupies,  upon  a  gravelly  knoll,  a  posi- 
tion well  chosen  to  command  the  whole  estate. 

A  few  acres  on  the  front,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
dwelling,  set  apart  to  gratify  the  eye  with  the 
choicer  forms  of  rural  beauty,  are  adorned  with  a 
stately  avenue,  with  noble,  solitary  trees,  with  grace- 
ful clumps,  shady  walks,  a  velvet  lawn,  a  brook 
murmuring  over  a  pebbly  bed,  here  and  there  a 
grand  rock,  whose  cool  shadow  at  sunset  streams 


across  the  field ;  all  displaying,  in  the  real  loveli- 
ness of  nature,  the  original  of  those  landscapes  of 
which  art  in  its  perfection  strives  to  give  as  the 
counterfeit  presentment.  Animals  of  select  breedy 
such  as  Paul  Potter,  and  Morland,  and  Landaeer, 
and  Rosa  Bonheur  never  painted,  and  roam  the 
pastures,  or  fill  the  hurdles  and  the  stalls;  the 
plow  walks  in  rustic  majesty  across  the  plain,  and 
opens  the  genial  bosom  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  and 
aur ;  nature's  holy  sacrament  of  seed  time  is  sol- 
emnized beneath  the  vaulted  cathedral  sky ;  nlent 
dews  and  gentle  showers,  and  kindly  sunshine,  shed 
their  sweet  influence  on  the  teeming  soil ;  spring- 
ing verdure  clothes  the  plain;  golden  wavelets, 
driven  by  the  west  wind,  run  over  the  joyous  whea*^ 
field ;  the  tall  maize  flaunts  in  her  crispy  leaves  and 
nodding  tassels; — while  we  labor  and  while  we 
rest,  while  we  wake  and  while  we  aleep,  God's 
chemistry,  which  we  cannot  see,  goes  on  beneath 
the  clods ;  myriads  and  myriads  of  vital  cells  fer- 
ment with  elemental  life ;  germ  and  stalk,  and  leaf 
and  flower,  and  silk  and  tassel,  and  grain  and  fruit, 
grow  up  f^m  the  common  earth ; — the  mowing 
machine  and  the  reaper — mute  rivals  of  human  in- 
dustry— perform  their  gladsome  task;  the  well- 
piled  wagon  brings  home  the  ripened  treasures  o< 
the  year ;  the  bow  of  promise  fulfilled  spans  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  and  the  gracious  oov»» 
nant  is  redeemed,  tnat  while  the  earth  remainetht 
summer  and  winter,  and  heat  and  cold,  and  day 
and  night,  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  shall  not 
fail — Edward  EvereU. 


Tor  tht  New  England  Parmer. 

BRTING  CORH,  AHD  GORH  CRIBS. 

Happening  one  day  to  be  thinking — ^as  is  often 
the  case — the  idea  came  into  my  mmd  while  in  a 
com  chamber.  Why' net  dry  this  corn  in  some  way 
to  take  up  less  room,  and  do  away  the  neces&ity  o. 
spreaQing  it  over  the  floor  of  every  shed-chamber 
and  spare  room  m  the  house,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  many  portions  of  New  England,  and  also  pre- 
vent the  heating  or  sweating  of  the  corn,  requiring 
it  to  be  stirred  or  *'raked  over"  every  day,  as  many 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  till  the  corn  ia 
dried  off. 

Over  every  shed,  corn-chamber  or  spare  room 
is  a  roof.  Every  roof  is  supported  by  rafters. — 
Between  all  rafters  are  spaces.  During  much  of 
the  season  after  the  corn-husking  time,  the  sun  heats 
the  roof  so  that  a  powerful  drymg  would  be  effect- 
ed on  all  substances  directly  inside  the  boards.  Of 
course,  then,  if  we  can  put  our  corn  up  against  the 
inside  of  these  roofs,  and  confine  it  there  without 
too  much  labor,  we  shall  gain  the  heating  of  the 
com  by  the  sun  upon  the  outside  of  the  roof.  My 
plan  for  doing  so  is  this.  Run  a  pole  or  joist 
lengthwise  the  roof,  and  as  near  the  rafters  as  to 
give  the  corn  suiHcient  depth,  say  18  inches  from 
the  boards,  or  perhaps  more,  and  as  near  the  top 
as  you  wish  to  pour  in  corn  either  from  the  fioor 
or  standing  on  a  box  or  ladder.  Confine  this  pole 
by  stays  nailed  from  the  rafters,  or  by  strong  wires 
mnning  through  the  rafters.  Place  a  second  near 
the  foot  of  the  rafters  or  on  the  floor  and  one  in 
the  middle,  if  necessary,  to  support  the  com.  Up-, 
on  these  poles  let  slats  of  board  be  laid — not  nailed 
— so  near  each  other  that  the  com  will  not  &11 
through.    The  bottom  end  resting  on  the  floor  or 
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on  a  board,  will  be  kept  constantly  in  place  by  the 
weight  of  the  corn.  This  extended  across  the  length 
of  the  roof  and  within  3  feet  of  the  ridge,  will  give 
on  each  side  more  space  for  drying  than  the  entire 
floor,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  thicker,  as  the  air  has 
a  free  circulation  both  under  and  through  the  en- 
tire length.  By  this  means  also,  the  space  on  the 
floor  is  saved  for  other  stores  or  for  threshing  the 
com,  and  there  is  no  need  of  stirring,  which  is  no 
small  ''chore." 

When  the  corn  is  to  be  threshed  slip  the  slats 
apart,  and  you  are  ready  by  raking  the  corn  to  the 
centre  of  the  space  on  the  floor. 

If  this  method  should  be  adopted  where  there  is 
no  regular  corn-house,  as  many  farms  have  not, 
many  wives  and  daughters  would  not  be  **bolkered*^ 
by  the  house  being  ''cluttered  up"  with  corn.  Be- 
ing in  duty  bound  to  give  our  wives  and  daughters 
all  the  room  they  need  for  mental  and  "constitu- 
tional''expan^on  at  the  present  day,  let  us^  brother 
&rmers,  see  to  it  that  we  plan  our  own  part  of  bus 
bandry  so  as  to  have  ne  war  about  unoocupied  Ter- 
ritory, p.  J. 

Ft,  Od,,  1867. 


GABBOTft 

JBoston,  Feb.  12, 1857. 

My  Dear  Sib  : — ^I  promised  to  send  you  some 
facts  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  carrotsi,  and  here 
they  are : 

My  land  may  be  said  to  be  naturally  rich,  hav- 
ing a  thick  surface  of  loam  resting  on  clay  and 
gravel  sub'soil.  It  has  been  plowed  once  in  the 
autumn  and  twice  in  the  spring,  with  a  Michigan 
plow,  giving  a  furrow  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and 
well  harrowed  and  raked  when  planted.  It  has  also 
been  cleared  of  stones,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  raise 
garden  vegetables — it  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  slop 
mg  to  the  south. 

I  have  had  from  one  to  two  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. I  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  dry 
enough,  and  have  suffered  some  delay  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  being  somewhat  springy — a  de- 
fect which  IS  now  remedied  by  drains  four  feet 
deep  and  forty  feet  apart — constructed  in  part  with 
stones  and  partly  with  tile — the  cost  of  which  I  ex- 
pect will  be  repaid  in  two  or  three  seasons,  by  an 
mcrease  of  product. 

For  the  &st  year,  the  land  having  been  neglect- 
ed, I  put  on  seven  or  eight  cords  of  first  quality 
bam  manure.  For  the  succeeding  three  years  it 
was  reduced  to  six  cords,  mixed  in  the  manure  cel- 
lar with  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  loam.  The 
rows  for  three  years  were  twenty-four  inches  apart, 
reduced  last  season  to  eighteen  inches.  I  gave 
three  hand  weedings,  probably  two  has  commonly 
been  made  to  answer,  m  fields  having  a  less  luxu- 
riant and  abundant  growth.  They  are  left  in  the 
ground  till  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frost — say 
from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  November.  Were  the 
.season  longer,  they  would  gain  proportionally  in 
size. 

The  four  crops  have  averaged  920  bushels  to  the 
acre,  in  a  careful  measurement  of  the  land.  The 
weight  of  the  bushel  varies  somewhat,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  roots,  but  I  call  it  fifty  pounds, 
which  is  rather  below  the  average.  At  uiat  rate, 
the  product  would  be  twenty-three  tons. 

The  first  season  I  sold  at  $8  per  ton,  but  it  was 


below  the  market  price.  Since  then  i  have  found 
a  ready  sale  at  $10  per  ton,  taken  from  the  field  as 
gathered,  by  the  purchasers.  The  proceeds  in  this 
case  amounted  to  $280  per  acre. 

Six  cords  of  manure,  at  $8  per  cord,  cost  $48. 
The  various  operations  of  plowing,  weeding,  &c., 
I  estimated  from  such  data,  as  I  had,  at  $72, 
making  the  entire  expense  of  cultivation  $120. 
Here  is  a  profit  of  $110  per  acre. 

1  would  observe,  in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  vegetable,  that,  so  far  as  my  limited  experience 
has  taught  me,  it  has  not  suffered  from  frost  or 
much  from  drought,  nor  from  worms  or  insects, — 
nor  have  I  lost  so  much  as  a  bushel  from  field-mice 
or  decay.  Such  a  declaration  cannot  be  made,  at 
least  by  me,  in  favor  of  any  other  vegetable. 

With  such  an  unusually  large  profit  on  this  arti- 
cle, it  will  naturally  be  asked,  why  it  has  not  been 
more  generally  and  more  extensively  cultivatedf 
and  in  a  State  where  feed  for  horses,  &c.,  is  so  ex- 
tremely high,  and  for  mueh  of  which  we  have  to 
rely  on  importation  from  other  States  P  The  rear 
son  is  apparent  to  my  mind — from  the  insufficient 
returns  usually  obtained  by  the  cultivators. 

It  appears  by  the  Census  of  Massachusetts  for 
1866,  that  crops  of  carrots  ranged  from  220i  to 
616  bufhels  per  acre,  the  average  being  427  1-T 
bushels,  equal  to  10  7- 10  tons  per  acre.  They  prodaoe 
in  the  aggregate  $148,041,00,  equal  to  $9,40  per  * 
ton.  Here  the  profit  to  the  most  successful  plant- 
ers was  small,  and  less  than  none  to  a  majority  of 
them.  One  consequence  of  which  the  entire  quan- 
tity reported  amounted  to  the  insignificant  one  of 
16,636  tons,  whereas,  if  the  cheapness  of  this  feed 
in  raising  cattle,  and  for  horse  and  cow  feed,  be  tak- 
en into  consideration,  we  ought  to  have  had  ten 
times  that  quantity. 

I  have  taken  some  puns  to  exhibit  the  results  of 
my  labors  to  my  neighbors  in  Brookline,  but  they 
have  pursued  what  seemed  to  them  more  profitable 
branches  of  farming.  Some  few  exceptions  are  to 
be  found  whose  crops  have  come  up  to  mine,  but 
to  no  greater  extent  than  for  their  own  limited  con- 
sumption. 

I  hope  you  will  do  more  in  raising  this  cheap  and 
valuable  vegetable  than  you  have  heretofore  done, 
and  that  you  will  as  far  surpass  my  doings,  as  I  have 
those  of  other  formers.  I  am  with  great  regard 
and  affection  your  friend  and  servant, 

^ENRT  Lee,  in  WaWiam  SeidiwtL 


^or  the  Ifea  England  Farmer, 

SAYIS  SEEDLnra  POTATOES. 

Mb.  EpiTOii :— In  the  spring  of  1864  I  noticed 
an  advertisement  in  your  paper,  the  JVetr  England 
Farmer,  of  Messrs.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  offering  the 
above  named  potatoes  for  sale  at  two  dollars  per 
bushel,  and  highly  recommending  the  same.  I 
wrote  and  enclosed  in  my  letter  two  dollars  requests 
ing  them  to  send  me  some  of  the  Davis  Seedlings, 
and  I  received  one  bushel,  which  I  planted ;  they 
did  remarkably  well  I  have  continued  to  plant 
them  to  the  present  time,  and  my  crop  was  better 
the  present  fall  than  any  season  heretofore.  I  con 
sider  them  a  fine  cookmg  potato,  and  not  subject 
to  rot  or  decay.  I  had  seventy  bushels  on  less  tnan 
a  half-acre  of  land,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was 
one-fourth  bushel  spotted  or  decayed  in  the  lot  I 
planted  them  on  a  dry,  loamy  soil,  manure  spread 
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and  plowed  in,  then  manured  In  the  hill,  and  about 
one  gill  of  plaster  and  ashes  to  each  hill;  fourteen 
hills,  as  they  averaged,  produced  one  bushel  of 
very  even  size. 

We  have  had  the  potato  panic  for  several  years 
past,  and  now  have  the  money  panic,  the  worst  kind. 
But  if  we  can  raise  potatoes  as  above  stated,  for 
one  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  starvation.  I  feel  that 
any  thing  that  can  be  said  or  done,  as  regards  the 
raising  of  potatoes  in  these  decaying  times,  may  be 
useful  to  the  public  at  large.        Forbes  Hyde. 

Ckuter,  Hampden  Co,^  Ma99.f  Oct.,  1857. 


OBOWTH  or  WOOD  IH  MASBACHU- 

8ETTS. 

One  principal  objection  to  railroads,  when  they 
were  in  process  of  construction  several  years  ago, 
waa,  that  they  would  require  more  wood  than  could 
be  grown  in  the  State,  would  soon  exhaust  all  that 
was  then  standing,  and  enormously  increase  the 
price  of  fuel  everywhere.  Wherever  a  line  of  road 
had  been  laid,  and  the  locomotive  running  for  a 
flingle  year,  persons  would  point  to  the  barren  hills 
along  its  route^  and  exclaim,  "Already  our  hills  are 
,  stripped  of  their  forests,  the  price  of  wood  has  in- 
creased, the  springs  will  soon  be  dried  up,  and  the 
injury  they  will  cause  to  the  country  will  be  infi- 
nitely more  than  all  the  good  they  can  do."  Such 
was  the  common  opinion ;  if  there  were  exceptions 
it  was  among  those  who  had  investigated  the  laws 
of  vegetable  reproduction,  who  had  noticed  the 
wasteful  extravagance  of  the  wood  and  timber  of 
the  country,  and  who  felt  confident  that  economy 
and  a  judicious  preservation  of  the  forests  would 
go  far  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  our  people. 

It  is  true,  that  the  demand  upon  our  woodlands, 
created  by  the  use  of  railroads,  has  been  enormous, 
and  that  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  most  beauti- 
ful forests  have  been  prostrated  to  feed  the  iron 
monster  whose  nostrils  are  a  flaming  fire ;  and  yet 
it  is  believed  that  there  ia  as  much  toood  now  grow- 
ing in  Mcusachusetts  as  there  has  been  at  any 
thne  within  twenty  years.  This  may  be  accounted 
ibr  in  two  or  three  ways.  Where  land  is  good, 
and  a  forest  is  cut  clean,  if  cattle  or  sheep  are  not 
allowed  to  browse  it,  another  growth  suitable  for 
fuel,  with  occasional  trees  fit  for  timber,  will  suc- 
ceed it  in  twenty  years,  and  on  ordinary,  or  even 
poor  lands,  in  thirty  years.  When  our  people  be- 
came sensible  that  the  demand  for  fuel  had  great- 
ly increased,  and  that  its  consumption  was  every 
day  more  and  more,  they  cast  about  them  to  learn 
how  it  might  not  only  be  economized,  but  how  it 
might  be  reproduced  in  large  quantities— the  prob- 
lem was  a  new  one,  but  they  soon  solved  it  wisely 
and  well. 

They  learned,  first,  that  woodlands  require  pro- 
tection and  care,  as  well  as  other  crops ;  that  judi- 
cious thinning,  and  occasional  pruning  of  dead  wood, 
and  chafing  limbs,  or  the  cutting  away  of  trees 


'hat  had  fallen  into  each  other,  and  the  admissioa 
of  sun  and  air,  all  proved  of  essential  service,  and 
promoted  the  growth  of  the  whole. 

The  next  thought  was  that  of  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  wood,  and  a  legion  of  cooking,  air- 
tight, and  other  stoves,  took  the  place  of  the  open 
fire;  a  single  back-log,  rolled  in  by  the  united 
itrength  of  two  men,  and  brought  into  place  by  the 
aid  of  stout  levers  or  stakes  kept  for  the  parpoaap 
sawed,  split,  and  dried,  would  now  supply  a  amgle 
stove  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  warra  half  of  Uie 
house,  and  cook  all  the  food  for  the  family. 

These  were  all  important  changes,  and  each  be- 
came the  cause  of  special  improvements.  But  the 
last  thought  put  into  practice,  haa  been  of  more 
benefit  than  all  the  others,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  fuel,  while  indirectly  it  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  general  product  of  the  hxau  It  wee 
this: — ^That  less  landjahoold  be  kept  in  tilkgei 
but  be  deeper  plowed,  more  highly  manured,  and 
cultivated  in  every  respect,  in  a  manner  altogether 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  thus  Uaoe 
a  larger  portion  of  land  to  grow  vp  to  wood*  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  thousands  of  instancea^ 
and  has  proved  essentially  beneficial  in  all  cases. 
The  &rm  that  lies  underneath  the  one  usually 
cropped,  has  been  found  to  contain  uncounted  tre»» 
sures,  while  a  more  liberal  manuring  and  a  dnuned 
and  highly  pulverized  soil  has  nearly  doubled  the 
crops.  In  this  process  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
devoted,  first  to  pasture,  and  as  the  cultivated 
lands  gradually  yielded  an  unusual  amount  of  for- 
age, either  by  grazing  or  by  soiling,  these  pasture 
lands  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  bushes  and  then 
to  woods. 

*<Is  there  so  much  land  in  wood,  now,  in  Od^ 
State,  as  there  was  twenty  years  ago  P"  has  been 
our  inquiry  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  we  have  visited,  and  the  answer  has  been  in 
every  instance  in  the  affirmative.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  have  already  been  given.  The  ai:^ 
ply  has  been  kept  good  by  economy,  by  the  mtro- 
duction  of  improved  modes  of  heating  and  cooking, 
and  by  the  application  of  more  scientific  principles 
in  the  modes  of  preparing  the  soil  and  cultivating 
the  crops.  Necessity  is,  therefore,  not  only  *<the 
mother  of  invention,"  but  prompts  to  improvement 
in  every  department  of  labor. 


A  New  Animal  among  us.— P.  K  Fbeas,  ed^ 
tor  of  that  well-known  and  long-established  joo^ 
nal,  the  €rermantoufn  Tdegraph,  informs  us  that 
Isaac  Lohmann,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  is  about  to  in- 
troduce— ^if  they  have  not  already  arrived — some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lAamas  intp  the  country,  firom 
South  America.  The  reader  may  find  in  another 
column  an  advertisement,  giving  more  particnlars 
in  relation  to  them. 
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WofiktNmtXu^midFiarwm; 

BE  THOBOUaH  IH  FARM  WORK. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^Ab  a  friend  to  the  farmer,  I  would 
that  yon  could  make  all  that  pretend  to  be  fkrmers, 
Curmers  indeed.  One  fiurmer  comes  into  my  pi^ 
sty  and  says,  ''how  convenient  your  pen  is,  what  nice 
piffs,  what  have  you  fed  them  on  to  keep  them  so  fat  P 
Why,  they  cannot  feel  these  winds  at  all,  your  p^ 
is  so  warm !''  Another  man  enters  the  eow>yard, — 
<Srhat  a  warm  yard,  how  sleek  and  nice  your  cows 
look ;  mine  are  most  dried  up,  and  these  cold  days 
make  them  shabby  and  bad ;  you  must  meal  yours, 
or  they  would  not  be  so  glossy ;  but  then  they  are 
a  good  color,  and  show  off  well !" 

Another  enters  die  bam, — ^what  a  nice  bam,  how 
oonvenient  and  warm.  ^  I  wish  I  had  such  a  one  in 
the  place  of  tne  one  I  built  last  year,  but  yqurs  cost 
80  much  I  thought  I  could  not  afford  it*^  Anoth- 
er enters  the  hen-house, — ^''what  nice  fowls,  what 
kind  are  they ;  do  your  hens  lay  P  mine  have  not 
laid  for  a  month,  and  some  times  I  am  tempted  to 
sell  them  all,  for  they  are  no  profit."  (And  well  he 
miffht,  if  he  cannot  take  care  of  them.) 

A  neighbor  says,  ''what  is  the  reason  my  com  is 
not  as  good  as  yours  P  I  plant  the 'same  seed,  and 
hoe  it  as  well  as  you  dc  yours." 

Brother,  are  you  the  man  that  views  your  neigh- 
bor's property  in  this  way  P  If  so,  listen  one  fcio- 
ment  and  I  will  let  you  into  his  secret. 

When  he  builds  a  baro,  he  begins  at  the  founda- 
tion and  builds  it  well,  and  attaches  good  sheds  to 
it,  with  sty  and  hen  house  handy  by. 

1.  He  builds  it  well,  that  he  may  not  have  to  jre« 
pair  next  year. 

2.  He  builds  convenient,  for  the  same  reason  that 
you  would  like  your  house  convenient — he  visits  it 
often. 

3.  He  builds  it  warm,  for  he  wishes  to  accumu- 
late property,  and  he  knows  his  cows  will  pay  the 
extra  expense  next  summer  with  interest  s  besides, 
he  saves  fodder,  for  a  cow  well  tended  and  kept 
warm,  will  be  of  good  color  and  look  sleek  with 
three-fourths  the  feed  that  is  necessary  for  a  cow 
not  sheltered  from  the  driving  storms  of  winter. 
A  cow  kept  warm,  with  good  care,  will  give  milk 
most  of  the  year,  while  the  opposite  will  go  dry  four 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  He  keeps  his  cows  in 
the  yard  with  plenty  of  ^ood  water,  and  by  so  do- 
ing, saves  the  manure  which  makes  that  la^e  crop 
of  com  you  so  much  covet. 

Young  farmer,  go  to  work,  feed  your  cattle,  hogs 
and  hens  regularly,  and  keep  them  warm,  and  then 
yon  can  brag  over  your  slovenly  neighbors.  Dig 
deep,  manure  well,  sow  early,  keep  the  weeds  dowui 
and  harvest  a  crop  that  pays  well  Esau. 


CHEERIBB. 

We  copy  from  Cole's  "Fruit  Book"  the  outlines 
and  description  of  a  few  of  the  well  established  va- 
rieties of  this  delicious  fruit.  Cherries  come  in  ear- 
lier than  almost  any  other  fruit,  and  though  not 
generally  very  marketable,  are  among  the  fruits 
which  every  farmer  ought  to  have  for  his  own  do- 
mestic use.  The  Bigarreau  and  heartrshaped  cherry 
are  superior  to  all  other  kinds  in  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  the  tree.  Growing  frequently  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  with  regular,  vig- 


orous spreading  branches,  they  are  exceedingly  or- 
namentAL 

Black  Tabtabban,  DovbU 
Heartf  formerly  in  New  Eng- 
land. Very  large;  heart-shap- 
ed i  flesh  purple,  half  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  nch,  pleasant  fla* 
vor.  Stone  smalL  Ripens  gen- 
erally from  June  23  to  July  4. 
A  very  vigorous,  upright  grow- 
er, and  great  bearer.  Leaves 
large.  Rather  tender  for  the 
cold  region.  The  trees  occa- 
sionally crack,  the  ^m  oozes 
out,  and  they  dechne.  The 
fruit  middling  hardy.  Very 
saleable  from  its  large  size. 
Origin,  Russia.    Class  1. 


Flesh -CoLOBED  Bigab- 
BBAU,  Large,  Heari'themed 
Bigarreau  ^ Manning,  Very 
large;  oblong,  rather  acute 
heart-shaped;  yellowish  flesh- 
color,  marbled  with  bright  red 
in  the  sun ;  stalk  of  moderate 
length,  slim,  in  a  narrow,  deep 
cavity ;  flesh  nearly  tender  at 
full  maturity,  very  juicy,  sweet, 
pleasant  flavor.  A  few  days 
earlier  than  Bigarreau,  and 
more  profitable  for  market, 
being  less  liable  to  rot ;  supe- 
rior to  Napoleon  Bigarreaa,  aa 
a  better  Dearer.  French  ori- 
gin. Class  1. 


Flobence.  Large;  ob* 
tuse  heart-shaped;  amber- 
color,  marblea  with  red; 
bright  red  fruit  in  the  sun ; 
stem  of  moderate  length, 
slender;  flesh  yelloi^h, 
firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  ex- 
cellent. Hangs  on  long. 
June  20  to  July  20.  Class  I. 

Cleveland  Bigabbeau. 
Extremely  large;  round- 
ish, heartfshaped,  with  a 


broad,  deep  suture ;  clear, 
bright,  delicate  red,  on 
an  amber-yellow  ground; 
stalk  rather  short,  middling 
stout,  curved;  flesh  pale 
yellowish-white,  flrm,  juicy, 
of  a  sweet,  rich  flavor.  Ri- 
pens with  Bla<^  Tartarean. 
It  resembles  the  Bigarreau 
in  tree  and  fruit,  but  is  a^ 
sreater  bearer,  and  f  from' 
four  years  trial)  not  liable 
to  rot.    Class  1. 
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LIST  Ot  PSKHIUMS, 

AWABDED  AT  THE  LATE  EXHBITION  OF  THE  MASS. 
STATE  BOABD  OP  AORICULTUEE. 

The  figure  at  the  left  of  the  line,  denotes  the 
grade  of  the  premium.  The  judges  reserving  the 
right  to  withhold  anj  premium  offered,  if  there 
should  be  no  animal  or  article  deserring  it,  the  first 
premiums  were  in  some  cases  not  awarded.  Dis- 
cretionary premiums  and  gratuities  must  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Board,  before  being  paid.  SeYeral 
diplomas  were  awarded  for  articles  on  whieh  no 
premiums  were  offered,  but  these  are  not  included 

in  our  list. 

CATTi:iE.-DUBHAJi. 


HiRD  PftlKIUlf, 

,  1.  Paoli  Lotbrop,  Sputh  Hadley  Falls, 
B  ULLS—  T^ree  years  oUL 

1.  E.  Pease,  Middlefleld, 

2.  William  Robinson,  Jr.  &  Co.|  Barrei 
8.  J.  A.  Harwood,  Littleton, 

yearlingt. 
1.  Bamnel  R.  Burroaghs,  Warren, 

Cows  AHD  HxirxRB—T^rse  yean  6UU 

1.  Paoli  Lotbrop,  Boatb  Hadley  Fftlls, 

2.  "  " 
$.            ««  « 

Turn  peart  cid, 
1.  Pftoli  Lotbrop, 

Yearlings. 
1.  Paoli  Lotbrop, 

Calykb. 
1.  Paoli  Lotbrop,  for  bull  oalf, 
Gbatuitiib  Riooianifsu). 
L.  F.  Buffum,  Wincbester,  N.H.,  for  three  beau- 
tiful beifers, 
David  Mosely,  Westfleld,  bull  three  years  old, 

DEVON. 

HBRD  PftlMIITMB. 

1.  William  Buckminster,  Framlngbam, 

2.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton. 

Bulls— 77<rM  years  old, 

1.  H.  M.  Sessions,  South  Wilbraham, 

2.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton, 
8.  Samuel  Chandler,  Lexington, 

7\po  years  old. 

1.  William  Buckminster,  Framlngbam, 

2.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton, 

yearlings. 

1.  John  Brock*,  Jr.,  Princeton, 

2.  William  Buckminster,  Framln^am, 
S.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton, 

Cows  AKD  HEiPBas—Tftree  years  old. 

1.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton, 

2.  William  Buckminster,  Framlngbam, 
8.  Harvey  Dodge,  8utton, 

Tico  years  old. 

1.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton, 

Yfarlings. 

2.  William  Buckminster, .Framlngbam, 
8.  "  '        «*   . 

Calves. 

1.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton, 

2.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Prinoeton,  bull  calf, 
.  8.  **  **  heifer  do., 

AYB8HIRK. 

BxTLLB — TTaree  years  old. 

1.  Leonard  Hoar,  Lincoln, 

2.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton, 
8.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framlngbam, 

HEREFORD. 

Herd  Prxmtith. 
1.  O.  Clark,  Boston, 

Bulls— I'earlmgt. 
1«  O.  Clark,  Boston, 

Cows  A5D  Hbipirs— 27kres  yean  old. 

1.  O.  Clark,  Boston, 

2.  **  " 

JERSEY. 
Hbro  Primiukb. 

1.  Tbom%9  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Rozbury, 

2.  J.  P.  Cashing,  Watertown, 

BuLLB — T^ree  years  old, 

1.  Thomas  Uotley,  Jr.,  West  Rozbury, 

2.  Dr.  0.  C.  Pield,  Leominster, 
8.  A.  D.  Weld,  West  Roxbnry, 

Tu>o  years  old. 
1    ¥.  H&rtweli,  Littleton, 
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2.  George  B.  Loring,  Salem, 
8.  Jonathan  French,  Rozbury, 
yearlings. 

1.  T.  W.  Pierce,  Topsfleld,    . 

2.  T.  Motley,  Jr..  West  Rozbury. 
8.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  West  Needbam, 

GoWB  AND  HxivBRB — 7%ree  years  old. 

1.  T.  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Rozbury, 

2.  J.  P.  Gushing,  WatertowSf 
8.  W.  Spencer,  Lowell, 

yearlings. 
2.  A.  8.  Lewis,  FrRmlngham, 

GRADE  AND  MATI7E. 

HlRD  PRBMnniB. 

1.  Harney  Dodge,  Sutton,  $60 

2.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  Diplomtu 

CowB— 2%ree  ypars  old. 

1.  William  Eames,  Worcester,  80 

2.  Harvey  Boyles,  Prinoeton,  ^             20 
8.  William  Robinson,  Barre,  U 

Two  yean  aid,  % 

1.  K.  Dodge,  Sutton,  9t 

2.  William  Barrett,  Barre,  16 
8.  Samuel  Ellsworth,  Barre,  10 

yearlings. 

1.  Oalvln  Baker,  Brimileld,  15 

2.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  10 
8.  Thomas  J.  Field,  Northfleld,  6 

Graturt. 
l*.  F.  Bulfum,  WinchfcSter,  K.  H.,  two  line  year- 
ling beifers,  6 

MILCH  COWS. 
FXTB  YiARB  Ou>. 

1.  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Barre, 

2.  Samuel  Ellsworth,  Barre, 
8.  Wm.  Eames,  Worcester, 

^       Tbrrr  Tiarb  Old. 
1.  Warren  Ordway,  Bradford, 
A  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Barre, 
8.  Samuel  Ellsworth,       " 

FAT  CATTLE. 

BUL^OOEB. 

1.  H.  Taylor,  Westfleld, 

2.  T.  J  Field,  Northfleld, 

3.  H.  Taylor,  Westfleld, 

Gratuitibs  Rxookhbndbd. 
Samuel  Ellsworth,  Barre, 
Reuben  Thompson,  Plympton, 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Four  years  old  and  upwards. 

1.  J.  B.  Moore,  Concord, 

2.  Nathan  B.  Reed,  Princeton, 
8.  N.  Dodge,  Sutton, 

4.  L.  Maynard,  Bradford, 

DlSCaiTIONART  PRXmUHB. 

S.  G.  Sanborn,  Westboro, 
Rufus  King,  Sutton, 

Three  years  old. 
N.  Dodge,  Sutton, 

HOBSES.— THOROUGH  aREO. 

Stallions. 
?.  Q.  A  Shaw,  Boston, 
2.  Phillips  &  Hammond,  Brookline, 
8.  J.  J.  Merrill  bt  Co.,  Rozbury, 

Mares. 
1.  Q.  A.  Shaw,  Boston, 

ROADSTERS. 

Stallionb— JP'ottr  years  old. 

1.  Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford, 

2.  S.  Langmaid,  Cambridge, 
8.  Charles  Boynton,  Georgetown, 

Three  years  old. 

1.  R.  S.  Denny,  Clappville, 

2.  J.H  Billings,  West  Rozbury, 
8.  S.  Hayes,  Natick, 

Tteo  years  old. 

1.  A   Howe,  Brighton, 

2.  B.  Whitman,  Stowe, 
8.  Isaac  Mills,  Worcester, 

One  year  old. 

1,  A.  B.  Magoun,  Cambridgeport, 

2.  W.  H.  Harrington,  Salem, 
8.  S.  J.  Capen,  Dorchester, 

Mares— Four  year«  old. 

1.  David  Ellis,  Cambridge. 

2.  J.  B.  Glover,  Boston, 
8.  George  Twichell,  Brookline, 

Gbldinqs— Four  years  old. 

1.  E.  Johnston,  Winchester, 

2.  W.  Simonds,  South  Danvers, 
8.  Edwin  Gould,  Jr.,  Boston, 

Brood  Mares,  unth  Foals  at  their  stde. 

1.  Jos.  Burnett,  Southboro, 

2.  0   Clark,  B  >9ton, 
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DlllGltKTIONASX  PBJXIUMS. 

J.  Wise,  • 

G.  D.  Nourse,  Sbewtbuxy,  ft 

J.  H.  Bentf  Concord,  ft 

MATGHBD  H0B8KS. 

Over  sixteen  hands  high, 
1.  Dr.  RobbiDfl,  Boston,  40 

Un€ler  sueteen  hands  ktgh. 
t,  J.  D.  W^.  Sherman,  Dorcbeiter,  SO 

8.  Lotan  6a6«ctt,  Boiton,  10 

OKAf  VtTT  RBOoMMmiD. 

W.  R.  Wbeelock,  GrAfton,  10 

OBAfT  H0B8BS. 

Matched. 
1.  T.  J.  Bewei,  Boston,'  ftO 

S.  C.  R.  Catter,  BoBton,  SB 

8.  Caleb  Howe,  Jr.,  Botton,  10 

Sin^e, 
1.  J.  F.  Keating,  Botton,  S6 

S.  J.  B.  Wilder,  Chelsea,  10 

FONIBS. 

Matched, 
1.  O.  M.  Dexter,  Boston,  30 

Single. 
1.  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Boston,  10 

SADDLE  H0R8BS. 

1.  R.  8.  Denny,  Glapp^lle,  80 

8.  Charles  Boynton,  Georgetown,  20 

8.  S.  Crockett,  Boston,  10 

Joshua  WUklns,  Dorchester,  Diploma. 

J.  Gibson,  West  Cambridge.  Dtplcma, 

HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  UTIUTT. 

Brood  Uabbs,  with  Foals  at  their  side. 

1.  L.  Maynard,  Bradford,  |40 

8.  Samuel  P.  Smith,  HolUstoa,  80 

8.  J-  B.  Moore,  Concord,  20 

DnCRETIOHABT  PRXMHTHS. 

K.  Cotter,  Med  way,  .6 

John  Oagan,  Somerville,  ft 
.Marks — Four  years  old  and  vpwurdt. 

1.  R.  S.  Denny,  Clappvflle,  40 

2.  Genery  Twicbell,  Brookllne,  80 
8.  T.  J.  Clark,  Cambridge,  20 

Discbbticha&t  PBEMims. 

S.  E.  Johnson,  North  Andover,  1ft 
GxLnn 08— Four  ^ars  old  and  upwards. 

1.  B.  F.  Danforth,  Boston,  40 

2.  Dr.  B.  A.  Alien,  Randolph,  80 
8.  C.  W.  Bellows,  Pepperell,  20 

DiSCBXflOHABT  FlXMIUIfB. 

Col.  Thomas  Adams,  Roxbury,  10 

Heni7  Blanchard,  East  Stougliton,  ft 

SHEEP.— LONG  WOOLLED. 

B  nox—  T\po  years  old. 

1.  T.  J.  Field,  Nortfafield.  $10 

Ewxs — Tieo  years  ola. 

1.  T.  J  Field,  Northfleld,  10 

8.  L.  B.  Morse,  Boston,  7 

8.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfleid,  ft 
Under  turn  years, 

1,  L.  B.  Morse   Boston,  10 

2.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfleid,  7 
8.              «           "  ft 

MIDDLE  WOOLLED. 

Bdckb— TVo  yeari  old. 

1.  Walter  Fi.ld,  Northfleid,  $10 
Under  two  years. 

1.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfleid,  10 

2.  T.  I  otley,  Jr.,  WestRozbiixj,  7 
8.  A.  S.  Lewis,  FraminRham,  6 

EwBS— 7W  years  old. 

1.  T.  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury,  10 

Under  tieo  years. 

2.  T,  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbary,  7 

SILBCIAN  MERINOS. 

Bucks— Geo.  Campbell,  Westminster,  Yt.,  15 

SWBs  "  "  $10  and  DijOoma. 

FRENCH  MERINOS. 

Bucks— L.  F.  Baffom,  Winchester,  Mass.,    Diploma, 

SPANISH  MERINOS. 

Bucks— Geo.  Campbell,  Westminster,  Yt.,  1ft 

Ekbs  '<  "  %Vi  and  DwUma. 

"       Walter  Field,  Northfleid,  7 

CROSS  BREEDS. 
Bucks—  Two  years  old. 

1.  R.  S.  Denny,  Clappville,  $10 

2.  ^.  W.  Curbing,  South  Hingham,  7 

Under  two  years, 
1.  Albert  Kelly,  Auburn,  10 

EwRS—  Two  years  old. 
8.  Albert  Kelly,  Auburn,  ft 


FAT  SHEEP. 

Two  years  old. 

1.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfleid, 

2.  " 

Under  two  years. 
1.  J.  W.  Hollis,  Brighton, 
2. 


K 


»l 


1. 

8. 

1. 
2. 
8. 


SWINE—LARGE  BREED. 

BOABS— 7YM)year«o/d.  •- 

8.  J.  D.  Ludden,  Braintree, 
Oneyearoid. 
Leonard  Hoar,  Lincoln, 
G.  F.  Darling,  West  Needham, 

Sows— TVoo  years  old. 
A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington, 
G.  F.  Darling,  West  Needham, 
W.  Thompson,  North  Bridgewater, 

SMALL  BREED. 

BOABS— TWo  years  old. 
1.  J.  k  I.  Stickney,  Boston, 
8.  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andofvr, 

One  year  old. 
1.  Darid  Wilder,  North  Bridgewator, 
8.  A.  W.  Starbird,  Maiden, 

Sows—  Two  years  old. 

1.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton, 

2.  J.  ft  I.  Stickney,  Boston, 

8.  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  AndoTor, 

One  year  old. 
2.  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Ando^M, 
8.  O.  Clark,  Boston, 

OTHER  BREEDS. 

BOABS— IVoo  years  old. 
1.  Charles  R.  Damon,  Coohitoato, 

Sows — Two  years  old. 
1.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington, 

PIGS. 

Six  months  dd^  and  under  ten. 
1.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingbam, 
Under  six  months. 

1.  G.  F.  Darling,  West  Needham, 

2.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton, 

GBATURT  RBCCmCBIVDBI). 

David  WUder,  North  BridgewatAr, 

POUIiTBT. 

Galuraobous  Fowls. 
Best  collection — S.  Southland,  Danven, 
2nd  best  collection,  E.  P.  Hollis,  W.  NeedhABi, 

DiSORBTIORABT  PBBMXUIIS. 

C  R.  Damon.  Cochituate, 
Isaac  Osgood,  West  Newton, 

Sharorai,  Burr. 
I.  T.  Smith,  Needham, 

Black  Spahish. 

1.  Rupp  ft  Hunt,  Wilmington, 

2.  H.  P.  Perrln,  Brookllne, 

Haxbubqs. 

1.  J.  W.  Hunt  ft  Co.,  Bridgewatsr, 

2.  H.  P.  Perrln,  Brookllne, 

Gaxbs. 

1.  Rupp  ft  Hunt,  Wilmington, 

2.  C.  F.  Curtis,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Bahtams.* 
1.  White— E.  Wight,  Dedham, 
1.  Black  *•  ♦* 

BOLTOR  Gbat. 

1.  George  Dorr,  Dorchester, 

2.  John  H.  Bent,  Concord, 

Frieblbd  Fowls. 
Isaac  Osgood,  West  Newton, 

TURKEYS— DOMESTIC. 

1.  C.  F.  Curtis,  Jamaica  Plain, 

2.  S.  P.  HoUis,  West  Needham, 

DUCKS— ATU8BUB1» 
1.  W.  Bent,  Cochituate, 

GEESE— Bbimih. 

1.  W.  G.  Lewis,  Framingham, 

2.  A.  8.  Lewis,  Framlneham. 

DiSCBBTIORART  PBBMIUMB. 

Samuel  Jacques,  Somerville, 
G.  B.  Metcaif,  Franklin, 

Chira. 
Samuel  Jacques,  Somerville, 

HOHO  KORO. 

Samuel  Jacques,  Somerville, 
Wild. 

1.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham, 

2.  W.  G.  Lewis,  Framingham, 

SWANS. 
1.  E  Wight,  Dedham, 
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AOBIOUIiTXTBAIi  FBODUOTS. 

FLoum. 

Best  barrel  from  vbeat  grown  in  this  State, 
Gfaaae  k  Mason,  Fall  River,  Diploma, 

Spbdio  Whbat. 
1.  0.  Curtis,  Sheffield,  $S 

3.  X.  W.  Oardoer,  Nantooket,  8 

liroiAH  CoEir. 
1.  O.  Cante,  SbeAsld,  6 

S.  W.  Clapp,  DorAiester,  S 

POTATOES. 

1.  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  $t 

2.  J.  r.  C.  Hjde,  Newton  Centre,  8 

Rjti)  Top  8xid. 
1.  S.  T.  Tborlow,  West  Newbnrj,  8 

yseSTABLBS. 

COLLBOTIOH. 

1.  S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  $10 

2,  J.  F.  C.  Hjde,  Newton  Centre,  8 

Chohsb  Scoab  Cahb  —Experiment  in  tiie  growth 
of  the  Cane,  ineludii^  tilala  tot  fodder,  ilr- 

rup  and  sugar. 

1.  J.  F.  G.  Hjrde,  Newton  Centre,  S8 

.  J.  Lake,  Topefleld,  18 

BBXAO. 

Whiai. 
1.  Mrs.  W.  Harden,  Qnincy,  8 

S.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Ludden,  Braintree,  2 

Rn  Ain>  Ihdiah. 
1.  Mrs.  B.  Stebbins,  Boston,  8 

Whiat  and  Ihdiah. 
1.  M.  F.  h  J.  A.  Brifl^m,  Bofton,  8 

S.  Mrs.  A.  Merrill,  Needham,  S 

Rn. 
1.  Mis.  a.  F.  Adams,  FiCiBhbnrg,  8 

DAJBT.-BUTTBB. 

Juki  Bums— 80 ^ound*. 
L  Mrs.  W.  Roper,  Princeton, 
Mai^  SnoB  JuirB--80  soufub. 

1.  T.  M.  Stoaghton,  Gill, 

2.  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Barre, 
8.  P.  M.  Wright,  Windsor, 

Ln]fP~80  DOttmif. « 
1.  Henry  Boyfes,  Princeton, 
a.  John  Forbosh,  Bolton, 
8.  W,  Barnes,  Woroester, 

CHSK8B* 
NBW—lOOjmtfub. 

1.  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Barre, 

2.  Samuel  Ellsworth.  Barre, 
8.  H.Tldd,  New  Braintree, 

FBUITB.— APPLX& 

CoiXBGTioir,  largett  and  bett, 
1.  T.  Clapp,  Dorchester, 

Obatoitt  fob  Coluctioa. 
J.  Lake,  Topsfleld, 

TWBLTB  YABIBtlBS. 

1.  W.  Stratton, 

2.  D.  C.  Brewer,  Springfield, 
8.  W.  W.  Wheildon,  Concord, 

PEARS. 

CouBOTiov,  Ittrgett  and  btiU 

1.  John  Gordon,  Brighton, 

2.  Bovey  k  Co.,  Cambridge, 
8«  H.  Yandlne,  Cambridgepoit, 

TWXLTB  TaBIBTIIS. 

1.  A.  Low,  Roxbory, 

2.  W.  Bacon,  Rozbury, 

BBBt  Dish. 
L  T.  Clapp,  Dorchester, 
2.  W.  Bacon,  Bozbuiy, 
8.  Jesse  Haley,  Cagibrldgeport. 

PBAOHXB. 
CoiLBOTiOH,  largest  and  be$t. 

1.  T.  Clapp,  Dorchester, 

2.  Asa  Clement,  Draout, 

CRANBERRIES. 
OlIB  Babbbl. 

1.  A.  K.  Leland,  Sherborn, 

2.  E.  D.  Miller,  Dorchester, 
8.  Edward  Reed,  Burlington, 

GRAPES. 
Bbst  Nbw  Natitb  Habbt  SllSUIO. 
1   E.  W.  Bull,  for  Concord  Grspe. 
Bbst  f)  uplat  of  Nat rvB  Gbatib. 

1.  0.  E.  Grant,  Roxbury, 

2.  G.  B.  Colter,  Weston, 
$.  K.  Bailey,  Charlestown, 

'      BXST  DUPLAT  OF  FoBBlON  081918. 
1.  Dr.  Dorfee,  FaU  Blyer, 
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AQBZOUIiTUBAXi  IMFIiBKXIffTB. 

Couiorioir. 

1.  Nourse,  Mason  k  Co.  $80 

2.  Blake,  Barnard  4  Co.  '48 
8.  Parker,  White  k  Gannett,  80 

Nourse  8c  Co.,  Dlplonu  and  $20 

To  NouBia  k  Co.— Scythe  Snath  $2  \  Sade  Com  Stalk 
Cutter  $6 ;  Billing's  Horse  Com  Planter  $8 ;  Bmery*s  Porta- 
ble Saw  Mill  $10 :  Johnson's  Fan  Mill  $8  j  Setf-Atfttng  Ghee« 
Press  $6 ;  Fay's  Hand  Press,  Diploma. 

Nqubsb,  Masoii  k  Co.— Best  oollection  of  Plows,  Dipl«ma 
or  Medal ;  Stevens'  Iron  Scjtbe  Snaths  $8 ;  Steel  Tooth  Har- 
rows $8  }  Howe's  Drill  Harrow  $) ;  Knox's  Gang  CaltiTator 
$8}  Horse  Hoe  $5 ;  Yejetable  Catter  $5 ;  best  oollection  of 
Baskets  $2}  Armsby's  Band  Cora  Sfaeller  M. 

Pabkxb,  Wbitb  k  GAinrBn.— Filer's  Patent  Chnm  $8; 
Whitman's  Double  Horse  Powar$10  j  Beleher's  Setf^ahirpen- 
ing  Hay  Cutter  $8. 

Blau,  Babitabd  k  Co.— Ridging  Plow  $8 ;  Ox  Tokei  $8 ; 
Dodge's  Pump  $2;  Pratt's  Axes  $8. 
Best  Horse  Power,  Burt,  Wright  k  Co.,  Harrard,         $10 
Garden  Hoe,  J.  W.  Crosby,  North  Brldgewater,  1 

Pototo  Digger,  H.  Partridge,  Medfield,  2 

Manure  Forks,  "  •<  2 

Rotating  Harrow,  H.  Hall,  Potnaa,  O,  S 

ShOTels,  O.  Ames,  Eastoa,  S 
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For  the  Knt  England . 

BXPBBIMEHTING  WITH  ASHES  AVD 

PLASTEB. 

.  Since  1855  I  have  tilled  nndy  loam  ooQ  $  prior 
to  that  date  I  had  always,  for  the  laat  forty  years, 
worked  on  hard,  rocky  soil,  and  of  coniw  was  not 
posted  as  to  the  best  way  of  tilling  the  sandy  8<nL 
Being  in  want  of  manure,  I  bought  some  plaster 
and  ashes ;  the  ashes  I  applied  to  my  com,  bat  Idt 
one  part  of  the  field  without  ashing  {  that  which 
was  ashed  grew  much  the  heaTiest  com,  as  I  ex- 
pected. As  to  the  plaster,  I  did  not  make  satisfao* 
torv  experiments  the  first  year,  but  in  '56  and  '57, 
wishing  to  know  whether  it  made  the  crop  any  bet- 
ter, I  commenced  the  trial  of  plastering  some,  and 
leaving  some  rows  not  plastered.  I  saw  no  differ- 
ence in  '56,  but  not  being  quite  satisfied,  I  tried  the 
experiment  in  '57,  in  a  number  of  different  places, 
in  different  fields.  I  left  some  rows  without  pla»- 
tering,  and  in  one  case  I  doable  plastered,  patting 
two  table  spoonsful  instead  of  one  in  each  hill.  In 
digging,  I  carefully  measured  the  potatoes,  and  in 
no  case  was  the  preference  ^ven  to  the  plastered ; 
the  row  double  plastered  bemff  in  no  way  different 
from  those  not  plastered  at  alL  As  to  ashes  ap- 
plied to  potatoes -in  '56 — about  the  8th  of  Majr  I 
Slanted  a  piece  of  potatoes.  To  one  part  I  apphed 
ry  house  ashes  in  the  hill,  some  two  gills  to  each 
hill,  and  one  part  I  manured  with  coarse,  unferment- 
ed  horse  manure,  and  one  part  was  unmanored.  At 
digging  time  I  carefully  dug  and  measured,  and 
found  that  where  the  ashes  were  applied,  the  larg- 
est crop.  Twelve  hills  in  the  best  of  tiiem  maoa 
a  bushel,  and  eighteen  of  that  where  it  waa  ma- 
nured, and  twenty-six  where  not  anything  was 
put  on  the  land.  In  '57,  on  similar  soil,  it  was  re- 
versed. About  the  7th,  ^th  and  9th  of  May  I  plant- 
ed a  field  of  potatoes,  and  applied  ashes  as  in  '56^ 
on  a  part  of  the  field,  all  the  reat  of  the  field  being 
lightly  manured  in  the  hill  with  light,  coarse,  on- 
fiermented  manure.  At  digging  time  I  found  that 
the  potatoes  were  much  the  best  where  I  put  the 
manure— just  the  reverse  of  that  last  year.  Now 
what  has  caused  the  difference  ?  As  tnere  was  no 
difference  in  the  soil,  I  can  only  account  for  it  from 
the  fact  that  in  July,  '56,  it  was  remarkably  dry 
whereas  the  four  months  of  last  summer.  May, 
June,  July  and  August,  were  all  quite  rainy  months. 
I  think  that  the  ashes  helped  in  sustaining  moisture 
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in  the  dry  month  of  July,  '56.  In  '57  too  much 
x«in  fell  for  ashes,  which  helped  the  manure.  Still 
there  may  be  some  other  cause*  Seeing  an  article 
in  the  Farmer  relative  to  planting  the.lurge  end  of 
the  potato,  asserting  that  it  would  grow  much 
larger,  yield  more,  and  ripen  ten  days  earlier,  and 
wishing  to  learn  what  I  could,  I  tried  the  experi* 
ment ;  selected  four  rows  in  a  com  field,  on  wnich 
no  manure  had  been  put,  nut  only  one  piece  in 
each  hill,  du^  and  measured  carefully,  and  found 
no  difference  m  measure.  The  small  ends  came  up 
first,  and  continued  to  keep  ahead,  but  I  saw  no 
diflerenoe  in  •the  size  of  the  potatoes  at  digging 
time ;  so  I  hardly  think  the  writer  is  correct  Now 
if  some  one  better  informed  than  myself  will  give 
information  as  to  the  use  of  plaster,  he  would 
much  oblige  a  learner.  Is  there  not  a  difierence  in 
plaster  P  If  so,  where  can  we  find  that  which  is 
good  ?  *  A.  P.  B. 

Roxhwy,  FLf  AVo.,  1857. 


Fdr  tkt  Hem  Mn^and  Farmir* 


For  iht  New  Bngtand  fanner. 

wfnrswhBEisQ  trees. 

A  writer  upon  the  subject  of  whitewashing  trees 
asserts  that  trees  are  subject  to  diseases  as  much  as 
animals  are.  But  we  do  not  whitewash  animals  for 
any  diseases  with  which  they  are  afflicted,  or  for  the 
preTenticxi  of  such  as  they  may  be  liable  to. 

The  skins  of  animals  are  perforated  by  nature, 
we  believe,  in  wisdom,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health  and  lives.  The  pores  of  the  skin  are  for  the 
Tentilatton  of  the  system.  In  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, the  impure  gases  that  aregenerated  escape 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  When  the  pores  are 
obstructed,  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  and  circulatory  system  are  deranged  and 
disordered. 

When  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  too  much  con- 
tnoted  from  the  effect  of  cold,  or  are  obstruct- 
ed from  undeanlinees,  the  whole  system  is  more  or 
less  deranged,  and  a  phlegm  is  formed  which  ob- 
structs the  digestion  and  prevents  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health.  It  is  essential  to  health  that  the 
pores  of  the  skin  be  most  expanded^in  the  open  or 
warm  weather,  and  consequently,  when  they  are 
contracted  by  sudden  cold,  then  the  result  is  most 
injurious  and  fataL 

Were  one  to  besmear  his  skin  completely  with 
pitch  or  any  other  substance  that  will  close  the 

E)re8  and  stop  the  invisible  perspiration  and  venti- 
don,  a  cold  would  be  the  result — and  it  would 
sooner  prove  fatal  in  summer  than  in  winter. — 
Phlegm  would  forthwith  be  formed.  Wearing  gut- 
ta  percha  dresses  or  clothing  for  a  long  time  will 
have  a  corresponding  effect 

The  skin  or  bark  of  trees  and  plants  has  pores 
for  the  like  purposes  of  ventilation  and  purification 
of  the  tree  and  plant  The  effect  of  stopping  that 
ventilatory  process  in  trees  and  plants  must  be  the 
most  injurious  in  summer.  Were  we  to  clothe  the 
tree  or  plant  or  flower  stems  with  a  full  gutta  per- 
cha suit,  there  could  be  no  pure  sap  generated 
therein. 

A  tree  will  be  usually  in  health  when  the  grass  is 
prevented  from  growing  over  its  roots,  and  ibe  soil 
IS  properly  fertilized.  In  open  land  it  would  be 
well  to  confine  the  fallen  leaves  beneath  the  tree  to 
prevent  the  winds  from  blowing  them  away.  Some 
cheap  netting  or  wire  gauze  covering  would  save 
them.  P. 


.    WOMEH  TEE  REFORKERS  OF 
SOCIETT-Ho.  1. 

Mb.  Editor: — Your  excellent  journal,  in  its 
weekly  visits  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  familieSy 
must  come  under  the  eye  of  some  thirty  thousand 
mothers  and  daughters.  Perhaps  I  should  not  go 
bevond  the  limits  of  exact  truth  if  I  should  say  that 
it  IS  read  more  or  less  by  some  dtty  thousand  fe- 
males who  are  either  influential  in  the  families  of 
farmers,  or  are  destined  to  be. 

Now,  sir,  along  with  the  praises  which,  ever  and 
anon,-as  I  travel  up  and  down  the  country,  I  hear 
bestowed  upon  somfi  of  the  articles  in  your  columns^ 
designed  for  the  class  of  readers  alluded  to,  I  hear 
an  occasional  wish  for  something  more  specific— at 
least,  more  frequentiy — for  housekeepers.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  furnish  an  occasional  article  of  this  sort 
ror  your  exaihination,  and  for  insertion,  if  it  shoukl 
seem  worUiy.  Allow  me  to  commence  with  the 
following  paragraphs  from  a  recent  English  magai- 
zine  of  considerable  merit 

*'If  ever  society  becomes  mentally  great,  the  im* 
pulse  must  be  given  by  our  mothers  and  daughters, 
who,  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  professional  school- 
master, are  the  real  educators  of  the  young.  This 
great  impulse  can  never  be  ^ven  until  we  adopt 
simple  dietetic  habits,  which  will  give  woman  more 
leisure  for  the  improvement  of  her  mind. 

''With  our  present  customs,  this  leisure  is  unat- 
tainable. The  dressing  of  meats,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  sauces  and  gravies  engross  so  much  of  her 
time,  that  opportunity  for  mental  culture  a  impossi- 
ble. Nay,  should  she  be  fortunate  enough  to  com- 
mand  a  few  spare  minutes,  her  excessive  labor  in 
supplying  the  animal  wants  unfit  her  for  the  exer^ 
cise  of  her  higher  powers." 

The  late  lUv.  Timothy  Flint,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  Dr.  Rupp  fifty  years  ago,  were  ac- 
customed to  concede  to  woman's  sphere  of  influ- 
ence all  the  importance  which  our  transatlantic 
brother  has  attacned  to  it;  and  in  some  respectSg 
more.  The'firftt  of  these  insisted  that  woman  must 
be  the  prime  mover  in  the  great  work  of  reformft- 
tion,  and  the  latter  said  that  mothers  and  school- 
masters were  wont  to  plant  the  seeds,  not  only  of 
nearly  all  that  is  great  in  the  world,  but  of  that 
which  is  goedL 

These  sentiments,  with  a  single  modification,  I 
wi»h  to  endorse ;  and  by  statements,  and  facts,  uid 
common  sense  reasonings  to  sustain..  The  single 
modification  to  which  I  refer  is  the  addition  to  Uia 
phrase,  *'The  dresnng  of  meats  and  the  preparation 
of  sauces  and  gravies/'  the  words,  ''and  other  equal* 
ly  artificial  and  unnatural  combinations  of  customs." 
My  contributions  will  generally  be  short  Let  me 
close  these  preliminaries,  by  another  paragraph 
from  the  above-mentioned  British  magazine. 

"It  is  no  pleasing  subject  for  reflection  that  wom- 
an, under  the  influence  of  whose  precepts  and  ex- 
ample the  rising  generation  gather  their  first  les- 
sons in  life,  should  be  so  comparatively  powerless 
fbr  everything  of  an  educational  character,  when, 
were  she  but  elevated  to  that  state  of  which  her 
mind  is  susceptible,  she  might  become  a  teacher  in 
her  family,  and  assist  in  banishing  that  mental 
darkness  now  the  unfortunate  lot  of  millions  of 
young  beings,  cr}ing  for  light,  but  crying  in  vain. 

Mbiamdale,  Abr.  5, 1857.      W.  A.  Alcott. 
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EXTEACTS  An)  BEPLIES. 

HOW  SHALL  I  BAISE  MT  COLT  ? 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me,  througlfthe 
medium  of  vour  paper,  what  measures  you  snould 
adopt  in  raising  a  oolt  after  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  one  year ;  that  is,  should  he  have  grain  P  Should 
he  be  blanketed  P  Should  he  stand  any  time  on  a 
floor  P    When  should  he  be  broke,  &o. 

BratUeboro',  1857.  John  G.  Gbay. 

Remarks. — Among  our  correspondents  are  those 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  tins  matter,  and  able  to 
answer  Mr.  Gray.  The  subject  is  one  of  importance 
always,  but  especially  so  when  horses  command 
such  prices  as  they  do  at  present  Perhaps  Mr. 
ViNiNO,  of  Plainfield,  will  gite  us  his  ideas  on  the 
subject,  

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. . 

Numerous  experiments,  in  growing  this  plant, 
have  been  made  the  present  season.  There  can  re- 
main no  doubt  on  this  point  A  sweet  juice  and 
hk  molasses  can  be  made  from  it,  and  in  quantity 
exceeding  200  gallons  to  the  acre.  But  I  have  not 
yet  met  the  individual  who  has  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  juice  into  sugar.  I  learn  from  a  gen- 
tleman, who  has  paid  more  attention  to  this  than 
any  other  among  us,  that  some  chemical  process 
vrith  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  is  necessary  before 
this  can  be  done.  Where  are  the  State  assayers 
and  other  gentlemen  of  learning,  at  this  time  P — 
Now  is  the  day,  now  is  the  hour,  to  come  forth  and 
show  your  power.  Sugar  is  made  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  can  be  made  here.  There  Lb  nothing  that 
cannot  be  done  by  a  genuine,  full*blooded 

October  23, 1857.  Yankee. 

ROLLERS  FOR  MOVINO  BUILDINGS. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  cheapest  and  best  plan  for 
rollers  for  moving  buildings  P  I  have  used  the  com* 
mon  kind,  which  are  about  Si  ft.  lon^,  and  from 
6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  very  good  for 
a  short  distance,  but  for  a  long  pull  they  require 
too  much  labor.  My  plan  is  to  have  some  made  of 
logs  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  15  or  18  inches 
long,  with  an  axle  of  suitable  size  and  length,  using 
four  pairs ;  that  is,  two  pairs  at  each  side  of  the 
buildmg.  Is  that  a  good  proportion,  and  what 
should  be  the  size  of  the  axle  to  sustain  a  house  of 
moderate  size,  say  20  by  30  ft.,  or  thereabouts  P 
Would  they  be  preferable  to  those  first  described  P 
Any  other  information  through  the  Farmer  would 
be  thankfully  received.  A.  Atwater. 

Burlington,  1S67. 

Bemarks. — This  communication  was  received 
some  time  since,  but  was  accidentally  mislaid.  We 
possess  little  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  inquiry, 
but  have  no  doubt  some  of  our  intelligent  corres- 
pondents will  be  able  to  suggest  valuable  &cts. 

THE  PURPLE  WASP. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  from  Chester, 
N.  H.,  in  regard  to  the  purple,  mud,  or,  mason 
wasp,  and  the  spiders  so  mysteriously  found  stowed 
away  in  its  nest,  which  seems  to  have  been  to  him 
so  unaccountable,  I  would  say  that  the  last-named 


insects  were  packed  down  without  salt,  by  the  little 
mason,  as  food  for  its  young.  How  wonderful  the 
instinct  that  prompts  it  thus  to  provide  for  the  for 
ture  wants  of  its  offspring,  the  helpless  mangel  or 
grub,  which  when  first  airakened  into  life  in  its  nar- 
row cell,  finds  its  provisions  within  reach  at  the 
head  of  its  bunk.  If  Mr.  DunUp  will  consult  "Kir* 
by  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  he 
will  learn  more  of  the  mason  wasp,  as  well  as  many 
other  insects.  A  new  and  cheap  edition,  published 
in  England,  of  this  excellent  and  standard  work  od 
entomology,  can  now  be  obtained,  and  should  be  in 
every  farmer's  library.  S.  P.  FowleB. 

Danver9^ort,  OcL  20, 1857. 

HORSE  POWER  GRIST  MILL. 

I  would  like  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
"Horse  Power  Portoble,Grist  Mill."  What  is  your 
opinion  of  them  P  Would  it  be  profitable  for  a 
person  who  raises  two  hundred  bushels  of  com  to 
purchase  one  P  'Which  kind  is  the  best,  if  there  ii 
more  than  one  P  If  you  will  give  the  desired  infor- 
mation you  will  much  oblige  B.  8. 

Stoughion,  Oct.  22, 1857.  • 

Bemarks. — ^There  are  several  kinds  of  horse 
portable  grist-mills,  but  we  cannot  say  which  is  the 
best.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  oast  iron  mills  in 
operation  where  they  made  good  meal  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  bushels  an  hour,  or  perhaps  some- 
thing more  than  that,  but  this  gave  us  no  knowl- 
edge of  how  long  they  would  wear,  or  what  the 
cost  of  running  would  be.  The  **Little  Giant," 
"Magic"  and  "Young  America"  are  cast  iron ;  "Pel- 
ton's  Patent  Self-Sharpening  Grist  mill"  we  have 
never  seen  at  work ;  "Brown's  Grist  Mill"  is  made 
of  the  French  Burr  Stone,  and  always  works  well, 
but  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  others.  Cor 
opinion  is,  however,  if  you  wish  to  grind  two  hun- 
dred bushels  of  com  annually,  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  economy  to  procure  a  good  mill — ^not  a 
cheap  one  in  the  common  sense  — and  do  your  own 
grinding,  provided  you  always  have  plenty  of  horse 
power  of  your  own. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

DISEASE  nr  cows. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Having  lost  two  cows  the  present 
year  with  what  some  call  ike  dry  Tnouthy  I  wish  to 
know,  through  you  or  some  one  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  a  remedy  for  such  cases.  I  tried  salt 
and  senna,  and  last  I  tried  thoroughwort,  but  of  no 
avail.  This  last  cow  was  very  valuable,  and  the 
valiie  of  the  two  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars.  This  sum  is  too  large  for  a  common  far- 
mer to  lose.  Farmers  are  often  afflicted  in  thie 
way  in  their  stock  of  cattle.  My  case  is  not  an  is- 
olated one.  I  have  examined  the  peak  after  deathi 
and  in  the  last  case  it  was  as  dry  as  it  would  be  if 
it  had  been  dried  by  a  hot  fire,  and  especially  in 
the  middle ;  on  either  side  there  was  some  mois- 
ture. This  cow  lived  one  week,  but  in  great  dis- 
tress, appetite  all  gone;  everything  had  to  be 
turned  into  her.  I  could  not  force  her  to  go  more 
than  one  or  two  rods  before  she  would  lie  dowiu 

Dtrry,  JV.  Jff.,  1857.         W.  N.  Wilkinson 
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WHO  SHALL  DECIDE  WHSH  DOCTORS 

DISAGREE  f 

It  18  averred  by  the  farmers  of  the  oovnty  of  Mid- 
dlesex, that  their  society  is  sixty-three  years  old.  So 
it  was  stated  distinctly  by  the  President,  at  the  late 
anniversary  dinner.  It  is  averred  by  the  Berk- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  that  this  society  is  the 
oldest  agricultural  organization  in  the  United  States. 
Both  these  averments  cannot  be  true.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  truth  should  be  made  known ;  and 
that  errors  of  this  character  should  not  be  repeated, 
year  after  year.  I  am  led  to  this  remark  from  the 
observation  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploufrkman^  of 
this  morning,  affirming  the  claim  of  the  Berkshire 
Society?  I  respect  an  affirmation  from  such  a 
source,  because  I  presume  the  senior  editor  of  the 
Ploughman  has  personal  knowledge  of  everythhg 
agricultural  that  has  transpired  in  Massachusetts 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  In  fact,  I  myself  can  i^- 
member  nearly  as  long  as  this.  I  have  always  had 
some  doubts  of  the  right  of  the  Middlesex  Society 
to  be  considered  as  old  as  she  claims  to  be — and 
should  never  have  assented  to  the  propriety  of  this 
claim  had  it  not  been  put  forward  by  authority  so 
respectable  as  it  has — ^by  yourself  and  others. 

Oct,  17, 1B57.  Essex. 


Remarks. — Everything  that  becomes  a  matter 
of  historical  interest  in  the  State  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  correctly  stated  $  we  will,  there- 
fore, give  the  facts  showing  how  and  when  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  was  formed,  viz.: — 

"The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agri- 
cnlture"  was  incorporated  in  1792,  and  was  the  first 
society,  probably,  established  in  the  Common- 
wealth. It  has  always  had  members  strongly  in- 
terested in  its  objects,  and  who  have  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  practical  husbandry  o^ 
the  State.  It  was  this  zeal  which  suggested  the 
following  circular : — 

"Middlesex,  Bec,  1793. 

CIRCULAR. 

Sir,— Relying  on  your  known  attachment  to  the 
best  Interests  of  our  Country,  we  address  you  on  a 
Subject  which  we  think  contains  a  fair  Prospect  of 
promoting  Improvements  in  Husbandry.  Should 
the  Proposal  strike  you  in  as  beneficial  a  Light  as 
it  has  us,  we  doubt  not  your  cheerful  Acquiescence 
in  the  scheme. 

In  Pursuance  of  the  Recommendation  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promot- 
ing Agriculture,  we  have  conceived  a  Plan  of  form- 
ing a  subordinate  Meeting  in  this  County.  With 
this  view  we  request  you  to  meet  us,  with  such  oth- 
er Members  or  the  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  County,  ^  maybe  dispoBed  to 
attend,  at  the  House  of  Mr.  William  Adams,  Inn- 
holder,  in  Chelmsford,  on  Monday  the  sixth  day  of 
January  next,  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
to  lend  your  aid  in  forming  such  Measures  as  shall 
appear  calculated  to  promote  its  advantages  to  the 
Community,  and  in  general  to  improve  the  Hus- 
bandry of  the  County. 

We  are.  Sir,  respectfully  Your 
Most  Obed't  Servants — 
John  Pitts, 
Ebenezer  Bridge, 
Dudley  A.  Tyxg." 


This  circular  was  sent  to  such  gentlemen  of  the 
county — ^but  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
— as  it  was  supposed  would  be  sufficiently  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  to  meet  and  organize  a  new  sod- 
ety ;  the  meeting  took  place  as  proposed,  and  the 
following  form  and  articles  of  association  being  read 
and  considered,  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture  having  recommended  "that 
the  members  in  different  parts  of  the  State  would 
meet  at  stated  times,  in  places  convenient  to  them- 
selves, and  invite  the  aid  of  others  who  are  desirous 
of  forwarding  Improvements  in  Agriculture ;  and 
that  they  would  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  the 
Trustees  or  any  officer  of  the  Society, — any  infor- 
mation they  may  think  useful : — We,  the  subscrib- 
ers, Members  of  the  said  Society — dwelling  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  being 
desirous  of  furthering  the  laudable  Designs  of  the 
said  Society,  and  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  of  our 
Power  the  Husbandry  of  our  Country :  Do  herebj 
Associate  together  and  form  ourselves  into  a  Soci- 
ety for  the  Purposes  above  expressed,  by  the  name 
and  style  of  The  Middlesex  Husbandmen,  and 
do  adopt  and  agree  to  the  following  rules  and  Reg^ 
ulations." 

This  Society  was  incorporated  Feb.  28,  1803, 
has  held  its  annual  exhibitions  regularly,  and  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  promoting  the  ag- 
ricultural arts,  and  greatly  increasing  the  dignity 
and  popularity  of  the  calling. 

The  Berkshire  Society  was  established  in  1810| 
mainly  through  the  exertions  and  infiuence  of  Mr. 
Elkanah  Watson,  who  purchased  the  Van 
Shaick  estate  in  1807.  In  August,  1810,  Mr. 
Watson  wrote  an  ^'appeal  to  the  public,''  and  says : 
— "In  consequence  of  this  first  step,  on  the  first  of 
October,  1810, 1  find  the  following  notice  in  the 
Pittsfield  Sun : 

"The  FIRST  Berkshire  cattle  show  was  exhibited 
"with  considerable  eclat  on  Monday  last.  This 
"  laudable  measure  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  benefi- 
"  cial,  considering  its  novelty  in  this  part  of  the 
"  world,  and  that  many  have  had  their  doubts,  and 
"  even  a  dread  of  being  held  up  for  the  finger  of 
"  scorn  to  point  at.  The  display  of  fine  animals, 
"  and  the  number  exhibited,  exceeded  the  most  san- 
"  guine  hopes  of  its  promoters,  and  a  large  collec- 
"  tion  of  people  participated  in  the  display ;  the 
"  weather  was  delightful.  The  ice  is  now  broke, — 
"  all  squeamish  feelings  buried,  and  a  general  satis- 
"  faction  evinced.  It  will  now  be  impossible  to  ar- 
"  rest  its  course  j  we  have  everything  to  hope  and 
"  to  expect,  the  year  ensuing."  He  then  adds, — ^*'a 
committee  of  fourteen  respectable  farmers,  from 
different  parts  of  the  county,  was  appointed  to  take 
preparatory  measures  for  a  real  exhibition  in  Octo- 
ber, 1811." 

This  language  is  too  plain  to  leave  room  for  the 
supposition  that  any  agricultural  society  had  exist- 
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ed  in  Berkshire  prior  to  1810,  for  it  had  a  noveliy 
tn  (hat  part  of  ^  toorUL  It  ia  only  as  a  matter  of 
history,  perhaps,  that  this  ia  of  oonsequeno<t. 

The  Jirst  aj^cultural  ezhibitioni  howeyer,  in 
Berkshire,  took  place  as  followa :  we  quote  Mr. 
Watson's  language : 

«In  the  fall  of  1607, 1  procured  the  first  pair  of 
Merino  sheep  that  bad  appeared  in  Berkshire,  if 
not  in.  the  State.  They  were  the  first  I  had  ever 
seen ;  although  defective  in  the  mde  I  was  led  to 
expect,  yet  as  all  who  examined  their  wool,  were  de- 
lignted  with  its  texture  and  fineness,  Iw€U  induced 
to  notify  an  exhibition  under  the  f^reat  dm  tree  in 
the  public  square  in  Pitigfieldf  qf  these  two  sheep  on 
a  certain  day.  Many  farmers,  and  even  women, 
were  excited  by  curiowdy  to  attend  this  FnuBT  novd 
and  humble  exhibition.  It  was  by  this  lucky  acci- 
dent, I  reasoned  thus, — If  two  animals  are  capabU 
1^  exciting  so  much  attention,  what  ufould  he  the  ef- 
fict  on  a  larger  scale  with  larger  animali  f" 


OLOSB  or  THE  NIHTH  TOLTJHE. 

Another  year  has  rolled  away — another  of  those 
distinctly  marked  periods  by  which  we  measure  our 
existence  and  chronicle  events,  is  numbered  with 
those  that  have  preceded  it  since  the  commence- 
ment of  time.  In  the  future,  these  years  appear 
to  us  lusty  and  long,  full  of  promises,  and  freighted 
with  enjoyments ;  but  when  gone,  away  they  sink 
into  the  dim  past,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the  night  of 
ages  with  which  they  have  mingled. 

The  period  now  just  closed  has  been  one  in  which 
transactions  have  taken  place  of  great  importance 
to  all,— of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  of  great 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  our  own 
fitvored  land,  and  of  startling  financial  embarrass- 
ment, revulsion  and  rum,  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  civilized  globe.  In  the  natural  world,  too,  those 
gradual  changes  which  have  probably  always  been 
going  on,  have  odcasionally  taken  place;  earth- 
quakes shake  portions  of  the  solid  continent,  a  me- 
teor dashes  itself  at  our  doors,  a  visitor,  perhaps, 
from  some  other  planet,  or  an  island  unks  from 
our  view,  while  others  in  distant  seas  shake  the 
watery  crest  from  their  heads  and  become  drylands, 
soon  teeming  with  food  for  man  and  beast.  Cities, 
mth  once  commodious  harbors  at  theur  feet,  are 
now  far  inland,  with  avenues  of  trees  and  populated 
streets  where  ouce  each  infiux  of  the  ocean  tide 
brought  the  dolphin  to  play  and  the  sea-gull  to 
seek  his  food ;  while  in  another  direction,  the  ut- 
most skill  of  man,  with  all  the  appliances  of  sci- 
ence and  art,  scarcely  suffice  to  keep  the  approach- 
ing and  impending  wave  from  sweeping  the  labors 
of  unnumbered  years  and  unnumbered  souls  to  the 
besom  of  destruction. 

So  change  is  written  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
world  itself,  as  well  as  upon  human  affairs,  and  up- 
on our  physinal  condition.  It  is  wise  in  us,  then, 
U>  bow  in  filial  submission  to  the  blast  that  bends, 


but  does  not  always  break,  and  bring  our  thoughts 
and  aspirations  into  harmony  with  a  condition  of 
things,  ooDstituted  with  change  written  upon  them 
as  a  primeval  law.  All  these  changes,  as  well  as 
the  light  of  revelation  itsielf,  are  sufficient  eviden- 
ces that  this  is  not  our  abiding  place ;  that  God 
has  intended  to  give  the.  human  mind,  its  dedre 
and  affections,  a  wider  scope,  under  a  condition  of 
things  more  permanent  and  perfect. 

Shall  we  not  strive,  then,  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
our  great  Exemplar,  and  become  fitted  for  that  high- 
er and  holier  life  P  more  of  the  strong  faith  of  Paul, 
and  the  eamest,.abiding  love  of  John,  so  tha%  when 
all  }hese  changes  have  faded  from  before  our  eyes, 
and  our  last  change  has  come,  we  may  welcome  it 
as  we  have  the  heralds  of  spring,  and  our  souls 
expand  with  joy  as  we  pass  to  that  new  oreation 
where  righteousness  only  dwells  ? 

In  the  field  of  labor  with  you,  kind  reader,  our 
duties  have  been  delightful ;  they  have  been  liter- 
ally often  in  green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters; 
they  have  frequently  led  us  to  your  homes  and 
hearthstones,  where  the  vrarm  affections  and  genial 
influences  of  your  household  have  greatly  encoar- 
aged  our  pursuits ;  those  duties  may  have  been  o« 
benefit  to  you,  while  your  appreciation  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  journal,  and  your  constant  and  hearty 
support  in  every  way  that  can  give  a  journal  vitality 
and  value,  have  always  cheered  and  sustained  ua» 
Thus  it  is  that  we  can  turn  over  the  last  leaf  of  thk 
volume  with  the  consciousness  of  co-operating  with 
you  to  make  labor  lighter ;  to  diffuse  valuable  infor- 
mation ;  to  place  before  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  farmer  some  glimpses  of  a  true  life ;  to  show  that 
your  calling,  in  dignity  and  importance,  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  occupation  of  man  ;  to  make 
the  farmer's  home  tasteful  and  attractive,  the  abode 
of  warm  attachments,  and  the  true  place  for  uae- 
fulneesand  rational  enjoyment  in  the  declining  yean 
of  life. 

It  cannot  be  that  these  labors  have  been  in  vain. 
The  suggestions  of  your  pens  have  prompted  new 
efforts  in  every  department  of  the  fimn ;  the  de- 
tails of  experiments  in  your  fields,  have  caused 
other  fields  to  bloom  in  perennial  beauty,  and  in 
the  management  of  stock,  the  construction  of  build;- 
ings,  in  draining,  subsoiling,  and  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  implements,  your  experience  and 
examples  as  set  forth  in  these  pages,  must  hate 
had  a  widely-extended  influence  upon  your  fellow- 
laborers. 

Let  us  part  with  the  Old  Yeab,  then,  with  re- 
grets only  for  wasted  time  or  talents ;  it  has  gone 
where  it  was  bidden  to  go  by  the  fiat  of  its  Creator^ 
has  discharged  its  mission,  and  can  never  be  recalled. 
Our  prayer  is  for  your  individual  prosperity  and 
true  happiness  here,  which  will  ensure  that  of  here* 
after,  and  that  we  may  ourself  hereafter  more  faithp 
fully  and  ably  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  ua. 
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